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this  desideratum  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  geography.  Though  a 
mere  private  Briton,  I  triumphed 
here,  in  my  own  mind,  oyer  kings 
and  their  armies;  and  every  com- 
parison was  leading  nearer  an'd 
nearer  to  presumption,  when  the 
place  itself  where  I  stood — the  ob- 
ject of  my  vainglory  —  suggested 
what  depressed  my  shortlived  tri- 
umph." 

It  would  have  depressed  it  still 
more  had  he  known  that  he  was 
not  in  the  place  he  sought.  Where 
the  Nile  diyides  he  had  selected  the 
Blue  branch,  which  is  shorter,  and 
in  every  way  less  important,  than 
the  White;  and  therefore  made  a 
choice  which,  to  one  professing  to 
reach  the  farthest  source,  was  a 
mistake.  That  he  made  a  mis- 
take, however,  cannot,  detract  from 
his  well-earned  fiune  as  a  brave 
man,  an  indefatigable  explorer,  a 
mighty  linguist,  and  a  brilliknt 
writer;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  re- 
member that  he  passed  away  with- 
out knowing  the  deficiency  of  his 
achievement,  and  that  the  noble 
and  susceptible  nature,  teased  in 
declining  years  by  malignity  and 
paltry  jealousy,  was  not  robbed  of 
the  great  delusion  that  upheld  it 

Like  all  ereat  discoveries,  the 
present  was  the  firuit  of  an  original 
idea,  bom  of  an  intuitive  genius 
for  this  particular  kind  of  adiieve- 
ment  It  was  by  an  inversion  of 
the  previous  efforts,  which  had  been 
failures.  Those  ambitious  of  ac- 
complishing the  discovery  of  the 
river-head  naturally  enough  tried  to 
force  their  way  up  to  it  from  the 
moutk ;  and  so  it  came  on  every 
weary,  baffled  aspirant^  that 

"  Nllus  in  estremam  lUglt  pertanitaa 
orb«m, 
OoeoUtque  capot,  quod  aibua  I«tet** 

The  new  idea  was  to  cross  Africa 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  strike  the  head-waters,  and 
verify  them  by  sailing  down.  And 
this  was  what  was  done.  A  t  between 
three  and  four  thousand  miles*  dis- 
tance from ,  the  known  portions  of 
the  Nile,  the  discoverer  started  in 
a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  where 


these  He.  Thus,  in  October  1860, 
along  wmi  his  gewlal  companion 
and  assistant,  Captain  Grant,  he 
left  behind  him  the  last  vestiges 
of  European  civilisation  at  Zanzi- 
bar, a  small  island  six  degrees  south 
01  the  equator,  well  known  to  Afri- 
can traders ;  and  he  saw  no  European 
countenance,  or  any  man  versed  in 
our  ways  of  Christian  civilisation, 
until,  descending  the  Nile,  he  reach- 
ed Gondokoro  in  February  1868, 
and  there  met  a  fellow-countryman 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  conception  ndw 
so  brilliantly  accomplished  dawned 
on  its  author  in  the  course  of  an 
exploring  expedition  through  the 
lake  districts  of  tropical  Africa^ 
of  which  he  gave  an  account  in 
some  articles  in  this  Magazine  in 
1859. 

It  was  naturally  among  eminent 
geographers  only  that  the  important 
conclusion  to  which  these  articles 
pointed  could  be  fully  comprehend- 
ed. But  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
also,  instead  of  being  only  an  amus- 
ing narrative  of  an  adventurous 
expedition  through  unknown  re- 
gions, they  must  now  be  held  in 
esteem  as  the  harbingers  of  a  mighty 
discovery.  When,  on  this  expedi- 
tion, he  set  eyes  on  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Victoria  KVanza, 
he  said  to  himself,  "All  nght— 
here's  the  Nile  top;"  or,  as  he 
told  it  more  appropriately  to  the 
world  in  his  narrative — **  When 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  pale- 
blue  waters  of  the  N'yanza  burst 
suddenly  upon  my  view,  ...  I 
no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the 
lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth  to  that 
interesting  river,  the  source  of 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  speculation,  and  the  object  of 
so  many  explorers." — (Maga  fcr  Oc- 
tober 185^,  pp.  411,  412).  And  this 
faitlL  grounded  on  a  special  sagacity 
or  mstinct  for  discovery,  seems 
never  to  have  faltered;  insomuch 
that,  even  when  he  set  sail  on  the 
river's  bosom,  there  was  bo  more 
lingering  doubt  to  be  confirmed 
than  the  experienced  navigator  feels 
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about  his   neetv^l   !n  miij|ikfniUar  shall  now  quote  th«  description  of 

port     Tet,  like  other  discoyerers,  the  Nile  as  it  actually  tumbles  out  of 

DO  hsd  not  only  entirely  to  rely  on  the  great  lake.  The  spot  is  distant 
his  own  resources  I6r  his  belief)  but  from  the  mouth  some  2800  miles 
to  fight  for  it  against  strone  adver-  —  more  than  thirty-four  degrees  of 
sariea.  In  his  llrst  expedition  to  latitude,  and  nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
the  African  lakes  he  happened  to  be   whole   drcumference  of  the  globe. 

the  junior  officer,  and  his  senior  in  As  the  river  breaks  through  a  dyke 

command   seems  to  have  consider*  in  something   like   a  cataract,  the 

ed  his  conclusion  a  sort  of  heresy  place  is  called  by  the  natives  simply 

amoonttng  to  insubordination ;  and  **  The  Stooes." 

not  only  did  he  harbouf  this  opin-  ,,-,     _.         -,  „     ^^^.        *.  ,    . 

ion,  but  piocUumed  it  tery  loudly  "  ^  ^S^  ^^*  f^^  -.^*  ^f^ 

to^hej2>Vlaughi^^^  S^tSrSSigTi/'^,,^ 

at  tibe  folly  of  the  Sub  who  thought  ertepSTraWpuS^  Utely  do- 

he  had  xnadea  great  discovery  ;--so  TBstated  by  elephants  — they  had  eaten 

addmg    to  ithe    many    melanchobr  all  that  19^  eatoble,  and  what  would 

illustrations    of    the   wise  counsel,  ^ot  serve  for  food  they  had  destroyed 

that  if  fallible   human   beings  are  with  their  tnmks,  not  one  plantain  or  one 

determined  to  prophesy,  it  is  safer  hut  being  left  entire — ^we  arrived  at  the 

to  do  80  in  the  positive  than  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  Journey,  the  farthest 

negative— to  predict  that  something  point  ever  visited  by  the  expedition  on  the 

w3i  take   place,    not   that   it  wifl  same  paraHel  of  Mtnde  as  king  Mt^»s 

ne^,    sinoe    fact   may   p»)Te  the  P^S^^^t^Ttrff  LSX^foJ^^ 

fiOaity  of  the  kttcr  before  the  wst  ,«!  ^^,'^1,''^  ^^^  n' J  t^ 

^.V^'°y  be  supposed  only  to  be  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^    Everybody  ran  to 

postponed.     There  was  too,  it  ap-  ^^  ^jj^n^  ^^  ^^^  though  the  maffch 

pears,  a  curious  local  difficulty  to  be  had*been  long  and  fatigaiDg ;  and  even 

overcome  in  the  information  of  the  my  sketch-block  was  called  into  play, 

natives,  who  all  concuired   in  the  Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was  not 

statement  that   towards  the   north  exactly  what  I  expected  ;  for  the  broad 

a  large  river  ran  into  the  lake,  ex-  snrfaoe  of  the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view 

cepting  those  who  said  it  had  no  by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the  falls,  about  IS 

bounds    at    all   in   that   dkection.  ^^  ^^  •»*  ^^  to  dOO  feet  broad, 

Thb  kst  view  was  disposed  of  by  ^•w  broken  by  rodts.    Still  it  was  a 

the  uft  of  a  common  wordfor  lake  '^S^^  ^  ^^^  f «  *?.  **  ^^  bouis 

and  water,  so  that  the  river  was  the  TrtsI^J^^  TAnSr  i2  ^hTf^S 

Wdless'    con^uation.      But   for  'J.^T^ftl^^'^ewJ^T, 

the  other  assertion  a  more   sabOe  Waganda  (Ubermen  coming  out  in  boats 

solution  had  to  be  found  m  a  pe-  and  taking  post  on  aU  the  rocks  with 

enlunty   of    the   structure   of  the  ft>d  and  hook,  hippopotami  and  broeo- 

knguage,    which  made    it    appear  diles  lying  aleepily  on  the  water,  the 

to   mvert   its-  meaning,  and  speak  Hurry  at  work  above  the  faUs,  and  cattle 

of  water  as  nmning  into  the  lake  driven  down  to  drink  at  the  maighi  of 

as   the   means    of   conveying    the  the  hdce^— made  in  all,  with  the  pretty 

«#— litig   that  it  nn  oot      vfhea  nstun  of  the  country  —  small   hills, 

wa  remember  that  the  German  for  gri»y-topped,  with  trees  in  the  folds  a^ 

going  to  a  pbce  means,  in  its  other  pr^e^  oji  the  lower  »lop^-«  to*«;^ 

wea  froiiLSrWle  t^  means  ot  HSn?***'*^J!!t''''l^?^'*''^^JO  ^ 

^^tK^u^L  •*?]  ..  IT^qJ;*  ^«  expedition  had  now  performed 

and  that  there,  as  well  as  in  Scot-  ^  funcUoni  I  saw  that  old  Father  NUe, 

lami,  in    calculations  of  time,  hal^  without  any  doubt,  rises  hi  the  Victoria 

i0ar   means   three  and   a  half;  we  iTyanja,  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake 

may  have  a  notkm— but  still  rather  ^  the  great  source  of  the  holy  river  which 

an  inqierfiBet  one**-of  such  a  spo«  eradled  the  first  expounder  of  onir  roligl- 

eiid^.  one  belief.     I  mourned  however,  when  I 

WitlKmt  farther  preliminaffj  we  ttteughthowmuehlbadhMtbythedekja 
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in  the  jduroey  having  deprived  me  of  the 
pteaflure  of  going  to  loolc  at  the  north- 
east  corner  of  the  N^  janza,  to  see  what 
connection  there  «as,  by  the  str^t  so 
often  spoken  of,  with  it  and  the  other  lake 
where  the  Waganda  went  to  get  their  salt, 
and  from  which  another  river  flowed 
to  the  north,  makiog  *  Usoga  an  island.* 
But  I  fch  I  ought  to  be  content  with  what 
I  had  been  spared  to  accompli^;  ibri 
had  seen  fVill  half  of  the  lake,  and  bad  in- 
formation eiven  me  of  the  other  hali^  by 
means  of  which  I  knew  all  about  the  lake, 
as  far  at  least,  aa  the  chief  6bjecte  of  geo- 
graphiod  importance  were  concerned." 

What  will  probably  cause  most 
surprise  in  the  reader  who  alights 
on  such  a  {Missage  vrithdiit  being 
prepared  for  it  by  the  specialties  of 
this  altogether  surprising  book,  is 
its  homely,  undramatised  simplicitj. 
While  the  unsuccessful  explorers 
drag  as  through  deserts  of  stone  and 
sand  and  salt^  diversified  by  the  sweep 
of  some  terrific  monsoon^  or  stiokus 
fast  in  impenetrable  jungle9  among' 
snakes  andceDtipedes— 

4'  Where  the  deadly  Tine  doth  ve^ 
lU  Tenomouf  tears,  and  nightly  steep 
The  fleah  in  blistering  dew '^ 

here  we  have  the  active  fishermen, 
liie  ferry  crossing  and  recrossing, 
the  goodly  kine  coming  down  to 
drink,  the  gardens,  the  small  ver- 
dant hills  —  barring  the  liippopo- 
tami  and  crocodiles,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  scene  in  Westmoreland. 
If  "  up  the  Nile "  should  ever 
become  as  householdish  word^  as 
"up  the  Khine,"  then,  when  the 
cretaceous  crocodile  and  his  fat 
friend  the  genial  hippopotamus 
are  disturbed  in  the  inward  re- 
cesses of  their  watery  residences 
by  the  splash  of  the  paddle-wheel 
and  the  shriek  of  the  railway<* 
whistle — then  will  the  descriptiens 
of  the  first  European  who  set  eyes 
on  these  regions  be  stereotyped 
into  all  the  Murrays,  and  be  read 
by  lazy  luxurious  tourists  at  the 
bow-windows  of  their  hotels,  and 
tested  by  the  actual  vision  before 
them.  But  this  generation  will 
probably  pass  away  before  tourism, 
has  penetrated  thus  far,  and  in  the 
mean  time  tiie  worid  must  be  ooi^ 


tent  witlk  the  dise%r«^'8  descrip* 
tion  of  what  he  saw.  Let  us  give 
a  little  more  of  %  premising  that, 
although  he  appn^ched  the  Nile 
from  the  Victoria  N'yanza  lake,  his 
first  sight  of  the  iiver  was  not  at 
the  exit  described  in  the  quotation. 
For  reasons  connected  with  the 
fiAcilities  for  transit  through  the 
states  bordering  on  the  kke,  he 
had  t9  strike  Uie  river  some  wa^ 
down  and  walk  te  its  exit;  so  it 
fell  out  that  his  first  sight  of  the 
actual  Nile  occurred  at  Urondo- 
gAni,  on  the  21st  of  July  1862; 
and  he  thus  describes  what  he  saw 
with  sententious  brevityi:^ 

"  Here  at  last  I  stood^on  the  brink  of 
the  Nile ;  most  beautiful  was  the  scene — 
nothing  could  surpass  it  I  It  was  the  very 
perfection  of  the  kind  of  effect  Amed  at 
inahighly  kept  park;  with  a  magnificent 
stream  from  600  to  700  yarda  wide,  dot- 
ted with  islets  end  rooka,  the  former  oc- 
cupied by  fishermen's  httta,  the  latter  by 
stems  and  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun— 
flowing  between  flne  high  grassy  banks, 
with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in  the  back- 
ground, where  herds  of  ,the  naunnCi  and 
hartebeeat  could  be  seen  grariug,  while 
the  hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the 
water,  and  florikan  and  guinea-fowl 
rising  at  our  feet.  Unfortunately,  the 
chief  district  ofllcer,  Miondo,  was  from 
home,  but  we  took  poasession  of  his 
huts  —  dean,  extensive,  and  tidily  kept 
— faoiiig  the  riv«r,  and  ftlt  as  if  a  resi* 
denoe  here  would  do  one  good.'* 

Had  the  .  disooyerer  been  very 
much  disposed  to  moralise  aloud 
about  the  historical  and  religious 
associations  —  rich  almost  beyond 
any  earthly  parallel — of  the  sight 
on  whidh  he  looked,  he  would  have» 
found  »  rather  disoooragtng  aiidi* 
tory  in  his  assistints.  To  some  of 
them  he  appears  to  have  ventured 
on  a  remark  appropriate  to  the 
M^emn  ooeasion ;  it  was  responded 
to  bv»  his  frithful  lieutenant  and 
aide-ae*camp,  Bombay,  a  personage 
in  whom  the  reader  of  this  Journal 
becomes  extremely  interested;  and 
his  comment  is  about  as  good  an 
instance  of  the  thorough  material* 
ism  of  the  trophical  mind  as  we  re- 
member to  have  aein:-^ 
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*^  I  told  m J  men  they  ougM  to  shave 
their  heeds  and  batbe  in  the  hol)^  river, 
the  cradle  of  JCoaes — ^the  watera  of  which, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  men  carry  all  the 
way  from  Egypt  to  jfecca,  and  sell  to 
the  pilgrima.  Bat  Bombay,  who  Is  a 
pbOoeopher  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
said,  *We  don*t  look  on  those  things 
m  Uie  same  fandfol  manner  that  you 
do ;  we  are  contented  with  all  the  com- 
nonplftoes  of  life,  and  loolc  for  nothkig 
beyond  the  present.  If  things  don't 
go  wdl,  it  ifl  God's  will;  and  if  they 
do  go  well,  that  is  flis  wiU  also.'" 

Going  np  from  the  point  where 
the  riyer  is  first  sighted  to  its  exit 
from  the  lake,  the  travdller  fayours 
tiie  world  with  another  short  de- 
scription of  a  rapid  in  the  course 
«f  h»  walk: — 

""I  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
liik,  at  a  condderable  distance  from 
the  water,  to  the  Isamba  Bapids,  pass- 
ing through  rich  jungle  and  plantiun- 
gvdena.  Kango,  an  old  friend,  and 
district  officer  of  the  place,  first  re- 
frnbed  us  with  a  dish  of  plantain- 
•qnash  and  dried  fish,  with  pomb^.  He 
told  us  he  is  often  threatened  by  ele- 
phants, but  he  ledolottsly  keeps  them 
off  with  charms;  for  if  they  ever  tasted 
a  ptotain  they  would  never  leave  the 
nrden  until  they  had  cleared  it  out 
He  then  took  us  to  see  the  nearest  fSUls 
of  the  Kile— extremely  beautiful^  but 
very  confined.  The  water  ran  deep 
between  its  banks,  which  were  covered 
iridi  fine  grass,  sort  cloudy  acacias,  and 
ftstoons  of  lilac  convolvuli ;  whilst  here 
and  there,  where  the  land  had  slipped 
ftbove  the  rapids,  bared  places  of  red 
saith  eoold  be  seeuy  like  tlui|  of  Devoa- 
dilre:  there,  too,  the  watem,  hnpeded 
by  a  naSaial  dam,  looked  like  a  hi^ 
■ill  pond,   sullen   and   dark,  in  whioh 

I  two  crocodiles,  lavins  about,  were  look- 

ing out  for  prey.    Irom  the  high  banks 

j  we  looked  down  upon  a  lipe  of  sloping 

wooded  islets  lying  across  the  stream, 

I  which  divide  its  waters,  and,  l>y  inter- 

nipting  them,  cause  at  once  both  dam 

I  and  rapids.    The  whole  was  mor<»  fairy- 

fike,  wild,  and  romantic  than— I  must 
eonfesB  that  my  thoughts  took  that 
Aape-HBiytUng  I  ever  saw  ontslde  of 
a  tbsatie.  It  w^s  exactly  the  sort  of 
piaBe,*io  ftet,  whdre,  bridged  soross 
tan  one  sideslip  to  the  other,  on  a 
■oon]%bt  nighty  brigands  would  ss- 
aaoihle  to  enact  some  dreadfhl  tragedy. 
IfOi  the  WMDgnJM  seemed  spell-bound 


at  the  novel  heauty  of  the  sight,  and 
no  one  thought  of  moving  till  hunger 
warned  us  night  was  setting  in,  and  we 
had  better  look  oat  for  lodgings." 

•  The  people  at  the  top  of  the  Nile 
had  no  move  notion  of  where  its 
waters  went  to,  or  who  lired  at  the 
other  end,  than  we  had  of  its  sooroe, 
or  the  dwellers  in  that  region ;  and 
entiriness  of  ignorance  cannot  be 
more  strongl^r  expressed.  It  always 
seems  strange  to  us  that  there 
should  be  anywhere  a  people  who, 
themselves  in  some  measure  elti- 
lised,  should  not  be  acquainted 
with  us,  their  superiors  and  masters 
in  civilisation.  But  this  notion  is 
a  relic  of  provindaKsm.  The  Cock- 
ney—kibout  the  most  ignorant  crea- 
ture in  the-  world,  who  thinks  all 
Scotsmen  wear  Irilts  and  lubricate 
themselves  with  sulphur,  and  all 
fVenchmen  feed  on  frogs  and  play 
on  the  fiddle — cannot  easily  imagine 
a  place  where  London  is  unknown.  ^ 
Europe  must  be  content  to  find 
that  Uganda  has  been  in  total  Ignor* 
anoe  of  the  Overland  Route  or  Ihe 
Suez  Canal,  of  Kapoleon  and  Nel- 
son— of  ail  the  ?llustrious  men  and 
nations  and  deeds,  the  associations 
of  which  have  clustered  round  the 
mighty  river  for  some  three  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  the  Greek  geo^ph- 
ers  knew  about  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  and  the  great  lake.  The 
knowledge  of  each  other  may  pro- 
bably at  one  time  have  been  mu- 
tual ;  and  it  ahnost  looks  like  a  tra- 
dition of  such  a  thing,  that  there  Is 
still  a  sacredness  about  the  great 
lake  beyond  what  it  would  seem 
entitled  to  as  a  mere  sheet  of 
water.  This  is  impersonated  \y  a 
kind  of  Neptune — a  being  whom 
the  natives  have  invested  with  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  deity  as  It 
is  in  their  own  natures  to  conceive, 
fie  has  a  kind  of  priesthood,  who 
seem  to  be  so  fiur  in  his  confidence . 
MB  to  know  the  sort  of  weather  he 
is  woridng  with  at  any  given  Uma; 
and,  after  the  manner  of  their  order 
all  over  the  world,  they  profess,  to 
some  limited  and  imperfect  extent, 
to  have  a  vote  in  such  questions, 
or  an  influence  in  propitiating  the 
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sapreme  will,  which  i»  of  course,  a 
source  of  more  or  less  influence  on 
their  own  power  and  earthly  interests. 

In  a  grand  regatta  or  boating 
party,  which  the  king  of  Uganda 
has  on  the  lake,  we  are  introquced 
to  the  domestic  circle  of  this  Nep- 
tune^s  high-priest—a  sort  of  watery 
archbishop,  supreme»  apparently, 
within  his  own  dominions ;  and 
surely  never  before  was  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  painted  for  us  in  so 
Teniers-like  a  fiuihion.  The  mon- 
arch directs  the  boats  to  paddle 
towards  **  an  island  occupied  by 
the  Hgussa  or  Neptune  of  the 
K'yanza— not  in  person,  for  Mgussa 
is  a  spirit,  but  by  his  fkmiliar  or 
deputy,  the  great  medium  who 
communicates  the  secrets  of  the 
deep  to  the  king  of  Uganda.  In 
another  sense  he  might  be  said  to 
be  the  presiding  priest  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  as  such  was  of 
course  an  interestiog  person  for  me 
to  meet" 

<«We  turned  into  ihB  hot  of  the 
Uguna's  familiar,  which  at  the  fiulher 
end  was  decorated  with  many  mystic 
symbola  amopgst  others  a  paddle,  the 
badge  of  his  high  oifioe--*and  for  some 
time  we  sat  chatting,  when  pomb6  was 
brought,  and  the  epiritual  medium  ar- 
rived. He  was  dressed  Wlchw^zi 
laflhioti,  with  a  little  white  goat-skhi 
apron,  adorned  with  nmnerous  charms, 
and  used  a  paddle  for  a  mace  or  walk- 
ing-Btick.  He  was  not  an  old  man, 
•though  he  alfected  to  be  so— walking 
very  slowly  and  deUbetately,  coughing 
asthmaiically,  ffUmmeriag  with  his  eyes, 
and  mumbling  uke  a  witdi.  With  much 
affected  difficulty  be  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  hut  beside  the  symbols  alluded  to, 
and  continued  his  coughing  fuU  half  an 
hour,  when  his  ^e  came  in  in  the 
same  manner,  without  saying  a  word, 
and  assumed  the  same  affected  style. 
The  king  Jokingly  looked  at  me  and 
laughed,  and  then  at  these  strange 
creatures,  by  turn,  as  much  as  to  say. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  but  no 
voice  was  heard  save  that  of  the  M. 
wife,  who  croaked  like  a  frog  for  wat«r. 
and,  when  some  was  brought,  oroakea  . 
agahn  because  it  was  not  the  purest  of 
the  lake's  produce-<rhad  the  first  cap 
changed,  wetted  her  lips  with  the 
second,  and  hobbled  away  in  the  samiB 
manner  as  she  came. 


*'At  this  Juncture  the  Vgnssa's  fa- 
miliar motioned  the  Kamraviona  and 
several  officers  to  draw  around  him, 
when,  in  a  very  low  tone,  he  ga^e  them 
all  the  orders  of  the  deep,  and  walked 
away.  His  revelations  seemed  unpro- 
pitioua,  for  we  immediately  repdred  to 
our  boats  and  returned  to  our  quar- 
ters.'' 

Althouffh  the  ancient  river  and  the 
mighty  lake  are  the  points  on  which 
the  disooverer^s  fame  will  naturally 
concentrate,  the  world^s  obtigations 
to  him  go  much  farther.  "Vniether 
or  not  he  has  laid  out  a  new  tour- 
ing district,  as  securely  as  we  can 
cslculate  upon  the  world  not  retro- 
grading into  barbariam  and  poverty, 
so  surely  can  we  calculate  on  a  new 
and  vast  field  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry having  been  developed.  Aa 
no  one  had  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior of  tropical  Afi:ioa,  it  fell  to 
the  philosophers  by  a  system  of 
indudLion,  to  tell  us  what  sort  of 
place  it  is.  They  were  mistaken 
m  their  inference,  as  poor  hiunan 
beings  from  time  to  thne  will  be, 
even  though  they  should  call  them- 
selves phiiosophevB.  That  fiur  to 
the  north  ana  ftir  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  were  vast  arid  deserts 
of  sand  and  salt,  was  a  palpable 
truth.  Reason  was  then  shown 
why  the  moisture  of  which  these 
tra^^  were  deprived  was  concentrat- 
ed at  the  e<;|uatQr,  where  it  caused 
drenching  rains,  which,  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  encumbered  the 
earth  with  a  rank  vegetation-  genera- 
tive of  pestilent  miasmas,  Md  al- 
together forming  a  tract  too  spongi- 
ly  saturated  to  be  bent  to  human 
use  by  tile-draining,  or  any  of  the 
other  puny  operations  of  exi^tu^ 
agriculture. 

Bold  speculators,  indeed,  in- 
dulged in  a  dr^am  that  Providence 
had  set  dowp  two  ^eat  compensat- 
ing elements  in  Africa,  which  were 
some  day  to  test  the  engineering 
skill  of  man  in  subduing  them  to 
co-operation  for  his  advantage.  The 
surplus  waters  of  OentrsT  Afrioa 
were  to  hrigate  the  sandy  plains  on 
either  side,  sending  forth  its  own 
pestilential  elements  to  Confer  fruit- 
fulness  on  the  desert    It  is  a  pity 
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pcrluifia,  but  fhese  fine  spe^alations 
luiir«  been  mined  by  the  discoreiy 
thftt  the  equatorial  belt  does  not  oon- 
tiin  peBtilentUd  elements  to  be  ^ot 
rid  of.  There  is  neither  excessive 
moisture  nor  excessive  heat,  and  the 
climate  appears  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  might  have  been 
exactly  aB  the  phUosopbers  settled  it,. 
but  for  the  important  fret  that  the 
eoimtiy  is  » tablooland,  ▼arying  from 
MOO  t»  eOOO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  bo  that  what  raises  as  iibove 
vegetation  and  into  the  regions  of 
etmial  snow  at  this  latitude,  brings 
OS  up  to  a  temperate  climate  at  the 
equator.  The  discoverer  saw  a  larze 
tract  of  this  kind  of  country.  He 
thinks  it  stretches  right  across  Africa, 
bisected  by  the  equator:  and  U^« 
nogFaphioal  sagacity  he  lias  shomi 
oe^eaks  oonfidenoe  for  this  opinion.. 
There  sre  districts  q£  rich  aliuvial 
ooontry,  full  of  food,  animal  and 
legeti^le,  resembling  the  finer  ^arls^ 
of  Dorset  or  Somerset ;  and  If  the 
Dorsetshire  or  Somersetshire  fkrm- 
laboorer  cnnid  realise  the  abundant 
hixuries  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  favoured  disti-icts,  his 
teeth  would  water,  and  he  would 
sigh  with  the  vain  wish  that  be  had 
bona  born  black  and  blubber4ipped, 
and  set  down  in  tropical  Africa. 
Bofteher-meat  in  all  twieties,  from 
the  rarest  game  kind  to  the  full* 
bodied  beef  of  the  bufifalo^  abounds, 
and  is  well  cooked ;  while  the  .plan- 
tain affords  a  substitute — and  a  capi- 
tal one — ^for  bread  and  potatoes.  A 
sort  of  wine,  or  stropg  beer,  made 
from  the  plantain,  and  cUM  pbmb^, 
appears  to  abound  to  an  extent  that 
would  gready  distress  the  British 
Lttgue  of  Total  Abstainers.  In  fact, 
these  dusky  des<iendants  of  Ham,  in- 
st^  of  being  cursed  for  the  indecor- 
ous conduct  of  their  great  ancestor, 
would  appear  to  be  endowed  with  a 
fond  of  u^ateriai  happiness  beyond 
what  poor  fallen  human  nature  is  en- 
titled to  expect,  were  it  not  for  such 
a  tit  drawbacks  as  their  constant 
ility  to  be  kidnapped  as  slaves,  or 
put  to  death  by  tyrannical  kings,  and 
to  be  decimated  by  famines,  caused 
by  their  own  carelessaesa  in  .neglect 


ing  to  make  atty  sort  of  provision  for 
an .  unproductive  period,  however 
brief.  But  these  slight  crooks  in. 
their  lot  appear  to  give  them,  no  un« 
eamness,  and  to  abate  nothing  from 
the  rollicking,  easy  manner  in  which 
they  ^umey  through  Ufe^  with  a  re^ 
solution  te  Uve  by  the  way.  In  faot^ 
in  this  weary,  woridng,  ratilttariaa 
worid  of  oiirsi  it  mightily  refresbes 
one  to  read  the  accounts,- one  after 
another,  of  jolly,  meny  scenes  with 
which  this  book  abounds.  It  is  like' 
travelling  with  an  excessively  good- 
humoured,  genial,  and  amusing  com- 
panion. 

Thus  the  auusions  to  high  cultiva- 
tion  and  lifflnenoe  are  naturally  not 
oonoentrated  in  an v  one  place,  but 
cron  out  through  the  woric,  mingled 
witn  social  oontraats  which  are  not 
without  their  parafiets  in  the  eoun» 
tries  we  are  in  use  to  call  eirilised. 
The  e^tpedition'  has  penetrated  Sdme 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  through 
the  interior.  When,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ereat  lake,  near  the  territory  of  Ugan- 
da, the  following  successive  sketches 
occur:— 

''On  affri.val  aft  NgsmbM,  I  was  im- 
menaelj  strack  with  the  aeatneai  and 
good  arruigemeiit  of  the  place,  as  weU 
m  its  ezeeasive  beauty  and  richness. 
No  part  of  Besgal  m  Zaaatbar  could 
excel  Ic  in  either  relpeeft ;  aod  my  men, 
with  one  voioe,  exclaimed,  *Ah,  what 
people  these  Wagaada  an  V  and  passed 
other  remarks,  which  nay  be  abridged 
as  foUowa:-<-*Thef  build  their  huts 
and  keep  their  gacdeus  Just  as  well  as 
we  do  at  Uogj^a,  with  acfeeoa  and  en- 
doaoMB  for  privacy,  a  clearance  in  front. 
of  their  eatahliahment^  and  a  humtk 
or  reosption-hnt  fooing  the  buildings. 
Then,  too^  what  a  beautiful  prospect  it 
hasl— Hrich  marehy  plains  studded  with 
moSvids,  on  eaeh  of  iriiioh  grows  the 
umbr^a  Cactus,  or  some  other  ever^ 
green  tree;  and  beyond,  again,  another 
hiU-sp!ar,  such  as  the  one  we  have  crossed 
over.'  One  of  king  Mtte^s  uncles,  who 
bad  not  been  burned  to  death  by  th« 
order  ci  the  late  king  Sttma  on  his 
asoansidn  to  the  throne,  was  .the  pro* 
nrietor  of  this  place,  but  unfortunately 
be  was  from  home.  However,  his  sub- 
ditnte  gave  me  hia  baiasa  to  live  in, 
aad  broBght  many  presents  of  goats,, 
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fowls,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  plantains, 
sugar-cane,  and  Indian-corn,  and  apo- 
logized in  the  end  for  deficiency  in  hos- 
•pitality.  I,  of  course,  gave  him  beads 
in  return. 

'*  Continuing  orer  the  same  kind  of 
ground  in  the  next  succeeding  spurs  of 
the  streaky  red^clay  sandstone  hills,  we 

Sut  up  at  the  residence  of  Isamg^vf,  a 
[kungii  or  district  officer  of  Kfima- 
nika's.  His  reiddenoe  was  as  well  kept 
as  Mt^'s  unole*8 ;  but  instead  of  abaraia 
fironting  his  house,  he  had  a  smad  en- 
closure, with  three  small  huts  in  it, 
kept  apart  for  deTotional  purposes,  or 
to  propitiate  the  ctII  spirits  —  in  short, 
according  to  the  potions  of  the  place,  a 
church.  This  officer  gave  me  a  cow  and 
some  plsntains,  and  I  in  return  gaye 
Mra  a  wire  and  some  beads.  Many 
mendicant  women,  called  by  some  Wleh- 
#6x1,  by  others  Mabandwa,  all  wear- 
ing the  moet  fantastic  dresses  of  mbilgfi, 
ooTored  with  beads,  shells,  and  stidcs, 
danced  befbre  us,  singing  a  comio  song, 
the  chorus  of  which  was  a  long  shrili 
rolling  Coo-roo-coo-roo,  coo-roo-coo-roo, 
delivered  as  they  came  to  a  standstill. 
Their  true  functions  -were  just  as  ob- 
scure as  the  religion  of  the  negroes 
Senerally;  some  called  them  devil- 
rivers,  others  evil-eye  averters;  but, 
whatever  it  was  for,  they  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  people,  whose  minds  being 
governed  by  a  necessity  for  making 
Some  self>sacriflee  to  propitiate  some- 
thing, they  could  not  tell  what,  for 
their  welfaro  in  the  world,  they  always 
gave  tbem  a  trifle  in  the  same  way  as 
the  East  Indians  do  their  fakirs.  .  . 

'^MaQla  now  oame,  after  receivinr 
repeated  and  aagry  messages,  and  I 
forced  him  to  malMs  a  move.  He  led 
me  straight  np  to  his  home,  a  verr  i^ce 
place,  in  which  he  gave  me  a  very  lai*ge, 
olean,  and  comfortable  hut — had  no  end 
oC  plantafais  brought  for  me  and  my  men 
-^-uid  said,  *  Now  you  have  really  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  for  the 
foture  you  must  buy  no  more  food.  At 
every  plaoe  thsA  you  stop  for  the  day, 
the  officer  in  ohaige  will  bring  you 
plantsins,  otherwise  yottr  men  oan  help 
themselves  in  the  gardens,  for  such  are 
the  Uws  of  the  land  when  a  king's 
guest  travels  in  it.  Any  one  found 
selling  anything  to  either  yourself  or 
your  men  would  be  pnnkbed.'  Accord- 
ingly, I  stopped  the  daily  issue  of 
beads;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so 
than  all  my  men  declared  th^  eooki 
not  eat  plantsfais.  .It.wa*  all  very  well, 


they. said,  for  the  Waganda  to  do*  ao, 

because  they  were  used  to  it,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  their  hunger. 

**Haula,  all  smirks  and  smiles;  on 
seeing  me  order  the  things  out  for  the 
march,  begeed  I  would  have  patience, 
and  wait  till  the  messenger  retumea 
from  the  king ;  it  would  not  take  more 
than  ten  days  at  the  most.  Much  annoyed 
at  this  nonsense,  I  ordered  my  tent  to  be 
pitched.  I  refused  all  Matila's  plantalu, 
and  gave  my  menheads  to  buy  gndn  agun 
with ;  and,  finding  it  necessary  to  get  np 
some  indignation,  said  I  would  not  stand 
being  chained  like  a  dog ;  if  he  would  not 

fo  on  ahead,  I  should  so  without  him. 
[a&la  then  said  he  would  go  to  a  friend's 
and  come  back  again.  I  said,  if  he  did 
not,  I  should  go  ofiT;  and  so  the  conver- 
sation ended. 

"26^. — Drumming,  singing,  screaw- 
f^,  yelling,  and  dancing  had  been  going 
o#these  last  two  days  and  two  nights  to 
drive  the  Ph^po  or  devil  ont  of  a  viUage, 
The  whole  of  the  ceremonies  were  moat 
Indkrous.  An  old  man  and  woman, 
smeared  with  white  mud,  and  holding 
pots  of  pombd  in  their  laps,  sat  in  front 
of  &  hut,  whilst  other  people  kept  con- 
stantly bringing  them  baskets  full  of  plan* 
tain-squash  and  more  pots  of  pomb^.  la 
the  courtyard  fronting  them  were  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  dressed  in  smart 
mbOgiis — the  males  wearing  for  turbans 
strings  of  abrus-seeds  wound  round  their 
heads,  with  polished  boars*  tasks  rtuck 
in  in  a  jaunty  manner.  These  were  the 
people  who,  all  drank  as  fifen,  were 
keefring  up  such  a  eontmual  row  to 
frighten  the  devil  away." 

If  the  fruitfulness  of  these  districts, 
and  their  advance  in  a  sort  of  civilisa- 
tion of  their  own,  miglxt  somewhat  sur- 
prise the  travellers,  they  themselves 
created  astonishment  on  pounds  not 
quite  dissimiUr.  For,  if  we  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  the^nhabi- 
tants  of  equatorial  Africa  are  utterly 
steeped  in  barbarism,  they  have  retali- 
ated on  us  with  a  vengeance.  Just  look 
at  the  excuse  solemnly  offered  by  king 
Kamraai  of  Unyoro  for  having  dealt  ca- 
priciously and  inhospitably  with  two 
ofEicers  of  her  Majesty  ^s  Indian  anny : 

"At  the  time  the  white  men  were 
living  in  Uganda,  many  of  the  people 
who  had  seen  them  there  came  and  de- 
scribed them  as  such  UKJnsters,  they  ate 
up  mountabs  and  drank  the  K'yaovi 
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dry;  md  dUieiigb  tbey  fed  <m  both 
beef  md  matton^  tbej  were  not  futis- 
fied  uniil  tbey  got  *  diffb.of  tb«  'ten- 
der pwta '  of  bemaa  beings  tbree  tiiaee 
ft-daj.  Kow,.  I  was  extremely  eniioDa 
to  Bee  mea  of  neb  wonderftil  naturea. 
I  oould  baye  stood  tbeir  moimtain-eat- 
i^g  end  N*ysnu-driiikiDg  capeoitiefl^ 
bufc  on  XK>  eoiiflidentio&  vould  I  submit 
Id  aecrifice  my  suk^ects  to  their  sppe- 
titeoy  and  for  thia  reason  I  first  sent  to 
torn  tbem  baekt  bnt  afterwards,  on 
bearing  from  Sr.  K'yengo's  men^ibat, 
althongb  tbe  white  men  bad  traTelled 
an  tbrougb  tbeir  country,  and  brought 
all  tbe  pretty  and  wonderful  things  of 
the  world  there,  they  bad  never  beard 
each  monstrous  imputations  cast  upon 
tbem,  I  sent  a  seoond  time  to  call  tbem 
OA :  theoe  are  tbe  facts  of  tfan  case.'* 

Again:— 

''We  were  anything  but  welcomed 
ai  Kiratosi,  the  pet^le  asking  by  what 
bad-Inck  we  bad  come  there  to  eat  up 
tbflu  crops;  but  in  a  little  while  they 
flocked  to  our  doofs  and.  admired  our 
traps,  remarking  that  they  belieTcd 
0mAk  Iron  box  contained  a  couple  of 
white  dwarft,  which  we  carry  <hi  our 
shonldeia,  sitting  straddle-legs,  back  to 
back,  and  tbey  fly-  off  to  eat  people 
wbeiieTer  they  get   tbe  order.'' 

The  advanoe,  indeed,  of  these  na- 
tions in  tbe  merely  material  elements 
of  civilisation— in  good  living  and 
mechanical  skill — is  a  matter  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  study,  although 
it  is  of  a  kind  apt  to  confound  broad 
pfiodples  in  ethaologioal  phik)6opby, 
acDd  to  humiliate  thrar  authors.  The 
wisest  of  us  are  ^ver  too  apt  to  make 
our  own  form  of  civilisation  the  mea- 
sure of  other  people's  absolute  ad- 
ranee.  Feudal  traditions,  and  many 
other  causes,  hav^  associated  an 
advanced  civilisation  with  great 
bouses  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
taught  us'  to  despise  the  hovel  of 
turf  or  mud  thatched  with  ^ass 
as  a  type  of  primitive  barbansm  ] 
hat  tbe  genius  of  the  Uganda 
people  having  run  upon  tbe  strao* 
tare  of  huts — and  possibly  the  cli- 
aaate  and  materials  at  band  exer- 
cising an  inftttence  in  its  ihvoup— 
tbey  appear  to  have  carried  thf9 
style  of  arcbiteoture  to  a  marvel- 
lous beighi  of  ,  exceUeooe.     Tbey 


are  subtle  workers  in  iron,  both  for 
useftil  and  ornamental  purposes; 
and  the  ivory-merchants,  w>io  carry  ^ 
sedilotive  goods  for  tbe  purchase  oi 
tusks,  kncmr  that  there  is  Xko  use  of 
trying  to  tempt  these  people  with 
the  common  Sheffield  ware  that  is 
onmipotent  among  really  savage 
tribfft— tbe  Waganda  can  make  bet- 
ter than  tbe  trader  brings  to  them. 
Tbey  appear^  toOi  to  be  highly,  ac- 
complished in  .  all  peltry-work,  or 
manufabtures  fi^m  furs  and  skinsi 
.Whoever.  Is  of  opinion  that  the 
highest  type  of  clvibsatfon  is  1p  be 
found  in  ^a  strong  government,'* 
let  bira  go  to  Ugai^a^-^where,  by 
the  way,  as  one  of  its  fruits,  he 
will  find  sanitary  rules  and  mea- 
sures for,  the  removal  of  impurities 
such  as  would  make  the  heart  of 
Mr,  Chad  wick  rejoice  within,  him, 
And  such  as  he  has  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  secure  for  tbe  great  cities  of 
this  empire^ 

Tbe  etiauette  of  courts  and  tbe 
habits  of  the.  higher  orders  of  society 
in  Europe,  thoueh  <  often  ridiculed 
by  satirists  and  condemned  by 
cynics,  have  generally  been  counted 
amon^  tbe  fruits — ^not  always  tbe 
good  fruits — of  mature  civilisation. 
They  are  generally  spoken  of  as  of 
historical  origin — Roman  or  early 
feudal — ^and  thus  consecrated  by 
grand  associations,  while  modem 
polish  baft  smoothed  down  their 
asperities,  and  carefully  adapted 
tbe  whole  to  the  advanced  civilisa*- 
tion  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
Ifve^  without  departing  far  from 
the  long  Buccessk>n  of  precedents  on 
which  all  is  founded.  This  may  be 
true  of  European  courts  and  good 
society ;  yet  whoever  would  see 
etiquettes  at  once  the  most  com- 
plex and  peculiar,  as  little  like  the 
etiquettes  of  Europe  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  by  regulations  as 
strict  as  tho  traditionary  usages 
cf  tbe  most  aocieot  £uTopeaa  or 
Asiatic  oourts,  let  him  go  to 
Uganda,  and  be  presented,  if  he 
have  influence  enough,  at  the  court 
of  the  great  king  Mt^sa.  Here  is 
an  account  of  the  discoverer's  first 
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receptkn^  v&ich  may  ht  liseful  (br 
the  Btranger^fl  gaicUinee  on  the  solemn 

^  ocoMion,  and  he  will  excuse  the 
rather  unpronounceable  teehnicalt- 
ties,  used  fbr  onoe  in  a  way  on  ac- 
count of  the  precise  deflnitiona  given 
of  their  grotesque  import:  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  at  the  time  referred  to 
there  is  a  queen-dowager^a  court  as 
well'  as  a  king's. 

*'  To^lay  the  king  sent  bis  pages  to  an- 
nounce his  Intention  of  holding  a  leree 
in  my  honour.  I  prtparedfor  myflrsl 
presentation  at  court,  attired  in  my  beat, 
tUoqgh  in  h  I  cat  a.  poor  figure  in  eom- 
pariaon  with  the  display. o?  the  dreiay 
Waganda.  They  wore  neat  bark  cloaka 
resemhling  the  best  yellow  corduroy 
doth,  crimp  and  well  set,  as  if  stiffened 
with  stanm,  and  over  thait,  aa  upper- 
cloaka,  a  patchwork  of  sniaJl  anteiope- 
skina,  whl&  I  ohseryed  were  sewn  to- 
gether as  well  as  any  English  glorers 
could  have  pierced  thetn;  whQst  their 
head-dresses,  generally,  word  abnis  tnr> 

^  bans,  set  off  with  highly-polished  boar- 
tu^  Btidc-cfaanna^  seeds,,  beads,  or 
shells ;  and  on  their  necks,  arms,  and  aib- 
kles  they  wore  other  dhatma  of  wood,  or 
small  bona  stuflbd  with  magio  pewdei; 
and  fastened  on  by  strings  generally  covr 
exed  with  snake-skin.  K'yanuEundfl  and 
Hatila  demanded,  as  their  official  privi- 
lege, a  tot  Deep;  and  this  being  refused^ 
they  tried  to  persnide  me  that  the  artli- 
des  comprising  the  present  required  to 
be  coTered  with  chintz,  for  it  was  consi- 
dered indecorous  to  offer  anything  to  bis 
mi^esty  in  a  naked  state.  This  little  im 
ierrupdon  over,  the  articles  enumerated 
below  were  oonreyed  to  the  palace  In 
solemn  procession  thus:—- With  N'yamr 
gundii,  Maula^  the  peges,  and  myself  on 
the  flanks,  the  Union^aok  carried  by  the 
kirangod  guide  led  the  way,  followed  by 
twelve  men  aa  a  guard  of  honour,  dressed 
in  red  flannel  cloaks,  and  carrying  their 
arms  sloped,  i^ith  fixed  bayonets ;  whilst 
in  their  rear  were  the  rest  of  my  men, 
each  carrying  some  artide  as  a  present 
...  The  palace  on  entrance  quite  sur- 
prised me  by  Its  extraordinary  dimen^ 
sions,  and  the  neatness  with  which  it  was 
kept.  The  whole  brow  and  sides  of  the 
hill  on  which  we  Mood  were  ooTcred  with 
gigantic  giaas  huts,  thatched  as  neatly  aS 
so  many  heada  dressed  by  a  London  bar* 
ber,  and  fenced  all  leand  with  the  tali 
yellow  reeds  of  Ae  common  Uganda  ti- 
ir-grass ;  whilst  within  the  enclosure,  the 
1  of  huts  were  joined  together,  or  par- 


titioned off  Into  courts,  with  walb  of  the 
same  grass.  It  is  here  most  of  M  tAea'tt 
three  er  four  hundred  women  are  kept^ 
the  rest  being  quartered  chiefly  with  his 
mother,  known  by  the  title  of  ITyamasor^ 
or  qneen-dowager.  They  stood  in  little 
groups  at  the  doors,  looking  at  us,  and  ev- 
idently passfaig  their  own  remarks,  imd 
enjoying  their  own  Jokes,  on  the  trinn^<- 
alprocemoa  AteaohgeKte  as  we  passed, 
officers  on  duty  opened  and  shut  it  for  utf, 
Jingling  tile  big  bells  which  ere  hung  upon 
them,  M  ttiey  sometimefl  are  atshop^oora, 
to  prevent  silent,  stesltiiy  entrance. 

'^The  first  court  psssed,  I  was  ev«tt 
more  surprised  to  find  tiie  unusual  cerfr- 
monies  that  awaited  me.  There  oomtiera 
of  high  dignity  stepped  forward  to  greet 
me,  dressed  In  the  mostseiimulously  neat 
fashions.  Men,  women,  bulls,  dogs,  and 
goats,  were  led  about  by  strings  4  cocks 
and  hens  were  carried  in  men's  arms; 
and  little  pages,  #ith  repe-turiwns;  rushed 
about,  conveyhig  messages,  as  if  thdr 
lives  dependei  on  their  swiftness,  eveiy 
one  holding  his  skln<*doak  tirhtiy  round 
him  lest  hu  nake#legs  might  by  acd'^ 
dent  be  shown. 

**Tbi8,' then,  was  the  ante-reoeptloB 
court ;  and  I  mirtt  have  taken  possession 
of  the  hut,  in  which  musicians  were  play- 
ing ahd  singing  on  large  nine-striaged 
harps,  like  the  Jrubian  tombira,  accompa*> 
nied  by  hannoniooBa.  By  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  waidngj  however,  who  thought  fit 
to  treat  us  lil^  Arab  merchants,  I  was  re- 

auested  to  sit  on  the  ground  outside  in 
ie  sun  with  my  servants.  Now,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  sit  upon  the 
ground  as  the  natives  and  Arabs  ans 
obliged  te  <fo,  nor  to  make  my  obelsanee 
in  any  other  manner  than  is  eustoasary  fas 
England^  thou^*  the  Arabs  had  told  mm 
that  from  fear  they  had  always  complied 
with  the  mminers  of  the  court.  I  lelt 
thai  if  I  did  not  stand  up  for  my  social 
position  at  once,  I  should  be  treated  with 
contempt  dii^ring  the  remainder  of  my 
Visit,  and  thus  lose  the  vantage-ground  I 
had  assumed  of  appearing  rather  as  a 
prince  than  a  trader,  for  the  purpose  of 
better  gaining  the  ccmfidence  of  the  king. 
To  avert  oveTrhastinesB,  however— for  my 
servants  began  to  be  alarmed  se  I  de^ 
marred  agaiaat  doing:  sa  I  was  bid-^l 
allowed'  five  minutes  to  tim  ceori  to 
give  me  a  proper  reoepthm,  saying,  if  xl 
were  no&  conceded  X  would  then  walk 
away." 

Theri  Mows  a  long  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  manner  m  which 
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the  English  Btranger  took  Ihe  ostab- 
Ikhed  etiquettes  by  stonn,  and  enter- 
ed nUher  as  a  conqueror  than  accord- 
ing to  the  estabtiahed  form  after  the 
manner  of  a  i^lata 

««The  mighty  klog  was  nov  reported 
to  be  Bttiiig  on  his  throne  in  the  itate- 
hnt  of  the  third  tier.  I  advanced,  hat  in 
hand,  with  my  g^oard  of  honoor  following, 
ibrmed  in  *  open  ranka,^  who  in  their  turn 
were  followed  by  the  bearers  carrying  the 
present  I  did  not  walk  straight  up  to 
hfan  as  if  to  shake  hands,  but  went  out- 
side the  ranks  of  a  three^ided  square  of 
squattmg  Wakungfi,  all  habited  in  aUaa, 
BKMtly  cow-ekms  ;  some  few  of  whom  had, 
in  addition^  leopard-eat  skins  girt  round 
the  waist,  the  sign  of  royal  blood.  Here 
I  was  desired  to  halt  and  sit  in  the  glar- 
mg  snn;  so  I  donned  my  hat|  mounted 
my  nmbreUa,  a  phenomenon  which  set 
them  all  a-wondering  and  laii^hing,  order- 
ed the  guard  toclose  ranks,  and  sat  raft- 
ing at.  the  noT^  spectacle.  A  more  thea- 
tiwal  sight  I  aeTer  saw.  The  king,  .a 
good4ooking,  wett-figured,  tall  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting  on  a  red 
blankst  spread  upon  a  square  platform 
of  royal  grass,  encased  in  tiger-^rass 
reeds,  ecmpuloudy  well  dressed  m  a 
new  mbOgiL  The  hair  of  his  head  w«a 
cot  short,  ezpepting  on  the  top,  where 
it  was  combed  up  Into  a  high  ridge, 
running  from  stem  to  stem  like  a  cock's 
comb.  On  his  neck  was  a  very  neat 
ornament—a  large  ring,  of  beautifully- 
worked  snyUl  beads,  forming  elegant 
patterns  by  their  various  colours.  On 
one  arm  was  another  bead  ornament, 
prettiLy  devised;  end  on  the  other  a 
wooden  charm,  tied  by  a  strmg  ooveied 
with  snake-iridn.  Qn  every  ^ger  and 
every  toe  he  had  alternate  brass  and  cop- 
per rings ;  aid  iJ3ove  the  aneles,  half-way 
up  to  the  calf,  a  stocking  of  very  pvetty 
heads.  Everything  was  light,  neat,  and 
elegant  in  its  way;  not  a  fault  could 
be  found  with  the  taste  of  his  ^getting 
up.'  For  a  handkerchief  he  held  a  wdl- 
ibhied  piece  of  bark,  and  a  piece  of  gold- 
embroidered  silk,,  which  be  constantly 
employed  to  hide  Us  Urge  mouth  when 
langhlng«  or  to  wipe  it  after  a  driidc  of 
pUntain-wine,  of  which  he  te(^  constant 
and  copious  draughts  from  neat,  little 
goord-cupa,  administered  by  his  ladiesin- 
Wiitmg,  who  were  at  once  his  sisters  and 
wives.  A  white  dog,  spear,  shield,  and  wo- 
man— the  Uganda  oogaimnoe— wero  by 
his  side,  OS  also  a  knot  of  staff-offloeFS, 
with  whom  h»  kept  «^  a  brisk  conversa- 


tion  on  one  aide;  and  onthejptherwasa 

band  of  Wichw4zi»  or  h^y-aorcerers,  such 
aa  I  have  already  described. 

*'I  was  now  asked  to  draw  nearer 
witldn  the  hollow  square  of  squatters, 
where  leopard-skins  were  strewed  upon 
the  ground,  and  a  laree  copper  kettle- 
drum, surmounted  with  brass  bells  on 
arching  wires,  along  with  two  other 
smaller  drums  covered  with  cowrie- 
shells,  and  beads  of  colour  worked  Into 
patfterm,  were  placed.  I  now  longed  to 
open  ^DnversatioO)  but  knew  not  the 
tangnage,  and  no  one  near  me  dared 
speak,  or  even  lift  his  head  from  fear  of 
being  accused  of  eyeing  the  women ;  so 
the  kmg  and  myself  sat  staring  at  one 
another  for  full  an  hour — I  mute,  but 
he  pointing  and  remarking  with  those 
around  him  on  the  novelty  of  my  guard 
and  general  appearance,  and  even  re- 
quiring to  see  my  hat  Ufted,  the  um- 
brolla  shut  and  opened,  and  the  guards 
Ikce  about  and  show  off  their  red  oloaka 
-—for  such  wonders  had  nevnr  been  seen 
in  Unmda. 

'*Then,  finding  the  day  waving,  be 
sent  MaiUa  enanombessy  to  ask  me  If  I 
had  seen  him ;  and  on  receiving  my  re- 
ply, '  Tesy  for  full  one  hour,'  I  was  glad 
to  find  him  rise,  spear  in  hand,  lead  his 
dog,  and  walk  unceremoniouialy  away 
through  the.  enclosure  into  the  fourth 
tier  of  huts  i  for  this  being  a  pure  levde 
day,  no  business  was  transacted.  1%e 
king's  gait  in  retirine  was  intended  to  be 
very  majestic,  but  did  not  succeed  In  con- 
veying to  me  that  impreaslon.  Itwaathe 
traditionai  walk  of  his  race,  founded  OH 
the  step  of  the  lioa ;  but  the  ontwatd 
sweep  of  the  1^,  intended  to  represent 
the  stride  of  the  noble  beast,  appeared  to 
me  only  to  realise  a  very  ludicrous  kind 
of  waddle,  which  made  me  ask  Bombay 
if  anything  serious  was  the  matter  with 
the  royal  person." 

For  half  a  year  Captain  Speke  had 
to  bang  on  at  this  court,  planning  and 
Btrugg^ng  day  by  day  to  get  permia- 
aion  and  assiatanee  to  move  onward 
to  his  destination.  That  they  were 
weary,  weary  days,  alternating  in  fliint 
hopes  and  sickening  disappomttnents, 
'can  easily  be  seen.  But  the  adven- 
turer, like  sT^ise  man,  put  his  very 
annoyances  and  difficulties  to  use  by 
noting  everything  that  passed,  and 
leaving  the  most  extraordinary  journal 
of  court  life  every  penned.  Reading  it 
;is  Hke  living  in  a  country-bousa  with 
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'  the  people  who  come  mtoss  us  in  it. 
Colour  and  animAtion  Are  given  to  it 
by  two  conflicting  influences  —  the 
haughty  rigidness  of  the  court  eti- 

•  quette,  and  the  impulsive  African  na- 
tures ever  bounding  against  its  re- 
fitraints.  Bana,  or  the  great  chief,  as 
the  author  was  called,  must,  for  the 
dignity  of  Uganda,  be  subjected  to  as 
many  of  its  servile  etiquettes  as  he 

•  would  endora  Yet  no  one — ^noteven 
the  king  himself— could  restrain  his 
eagerness  to  behold  the  white  man's 
accomplishments,  and  his  rabid  greed 

'to  possess  the  white  man's  effects. 
Hence  came  a  game  of  most  grotesque 
coquetting — ^insolent  neglect  or  dis- 
dain when  the  stranger  was  courteous 
and  gepial — infinite  finesses  to  draw 
him  on  if  he  were  shy  or  indignant 
The  king's  policy  was  to  be  ever 
sought,  and  ever  to  repel  There  was 
consequently  no  meanness  to  which 
he  would  not  submit  to  obtain  prof- 
fbrs  of  attention  and  consideration 
from  his  great  visitor;  and  no  amount 
of  insolence  with  which  he  would 
hesitate  to  repel  them  when  they  were 
secured.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
artificial  gave  way  and  the  natural 
prevailed ;  and  ere  long  Bana  became 
an  almost  essential  member  of  the 
Uganda  court,  and  the  familiar,  and 
we  may  say  private  friend  both  of  the 

•young  king  and  his  queenly  mother, 
it  is  indeed  quite  clear  to  the  reader, 
whether  it  was  so  to  Bana  himself  or 
not,  that  they  would  never  have  let 

*him  away  had  they  not  firmly  believed 
that  the  charming  recollection  of  their 
social  circle  would  be  sure  to  attract 
him  speedily  back  again.  So  now  let 
us  look  in  upon  the  queen-mother  **  at 
"home : " — 

**  8d — Our  cross  purposes  seemed  to 
focrease;  fbr,  while  I  could  not  get  a 
eatisfactory  interview,  the  king  sent  for 
N*y«iiigundii  to  ascertain  why  I  n^ver 
went  to  see  him.  I  had  giv^n  him  good 
jSena  and  many  pretty  things  which  he 
did  not  know  the  use  of,  and  yet  I  would 
not  visit  him  to  explain  their  several 
uses.  N'yamgundil  told  him  I  lived  too 
.far  off,  and  wanted  a  palace.  After  this 
I  walked  off  to  see  N*yamasor6,  taking 
'my  blankets,  a  pillow,  and  some  cooking- 
pots  to  make  a  day  of  it,  and  try  to  wm 
•the  ali^tions  of  the  queen  with  sixteen 


oablts  lAnd^ra;  three  plnM  p6k6,  snd 
thtee  pinte  mtend6  beada,  which,  as  Wa- 
ganda  ara  all  fond  of  figunAive  laagvage, 
I  called  a  trifle  for  her  servantSL 

''  I  was  shown  in  at  once,  and  found 
her  mijesty  sitting  Qn  an  Indian  carpet, 
dressed  hi  a  red  linen  wrapper  with  a 
gold  border,  and  a  box,  in  shape  of  a 
fady^  work-box,  prettily  coloured  in. 
divers  patterns  with  minute  beads,  by 
her  side.  Her  councillors  were  in  atten- 
dance ;  and  in  the  yard  a  band  of  music, 
with  many  minor  Wakungfi  squatting  in 
a  semicircle,  completed  her  levee.  Matlla 
'on  my  beluilf  opened  conversation,  in 
allusion  to  her  yesterday's  question,  by 
saying  I  had  applied  to  Iftte  for  a  pa- 
lace, that  I  might  be  near  enough  both 
their  majesties  to  pay  them  constant 
visits.  She  replied,  in  a  good  hearty 
manner,  ^at  indeed  was  a  very  proper 
request,  which  showed  my  good  sense, 
and  ought  to  have  been  complied  with  at 
onee;  but  Ht^sa  was  oidy  a  Kijana  or 
stripling,  and  as  she  InJBuenced  all  the 
government  of  the  comitry,  she  would 
have  it  carried  into  effect.  Complhnento 
were  now  passed,  my  presents  giv^n  and 
approved  of;  and  the  queen,  thinking  I 
must  be  hungry— for  she  wanted  to  eat 
herself^reouested  me  to  refresh^nyself 
hx  another  hut.  I  complied,  spread  my 
bedding,  and  ordered  in  my  breakfast.; 
but  as  the  hut  was  full  of  men,  I  sus- 
pended a  Scotch  plaid,  and  quite  eclipsed 
her  mbiigii  curtuu. 

**  Reports  of  this  magnificence  at  onee 
flew  to  the  queen,  who  sent  to  know  how 
many  more  blankets  I  bad  in  my  pos- 
jession,  and  whether,  if  she  asked  for 
one,  she  would  get  ft.  She  also  desired 
to  see  my  spoons,  foik,  and  pipe— an 
English  meerschaum,  mounted  with  sil- 
ver: so,  after  breakfast,  t  returned  to 
see  ner,  showed  her  the  spoons  and  forks, 
and  smoked  my  pipe,  but  told  her  I  had 
no  blankets  left  but  what  formed  my 
bed.  She  appeared  veiy  happy  and  veiy 
well,  did  not  say  another  word  about  the 
blankets,  but  ordered  a  pipe  for  herself, 
and  sat  chatting,  laughfaig,  and  smoking 
in  concert  with  me.    .    .    . 

**The  queen  and  her  ministers  then 
plunged  into  pOmb6  and  became  uproari- 
ous, laughing  with  all  thefar  might  and 
main,  nnall  bugir  cups  were  not  enough 
to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  time,  so 
a  large  wooden  trough  was  placed  before 
the  queen  and  filled  with  liquor.  If  any 
was  BpHt,  the  Wakfrngd  instantly  fought 
over  it,  dabbing  their  noses  on  the'ground, 
or  grabbiBg  it  wit^  their  bands,  Ihat  not 
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\  of  Iheqveea^flfiitaiir  migbt  b»  a  IHtie  Bnglidt  *vool*  to  bang  Up  in- 

bMt ;  for  ereryUung  muai  be  adored  Uial .  stead  of  her  mbugb  coitain  o&  told  days 

eoiBee  fnun  royalty,  whether  by  •deaiga-  like  thig.    Of  course  she  could  not  de» 

or  accident.    The  qoeen  put  her  head  to  cUne,  and  a  iai^  doublo  spariet  blanket 

the  trough  and  drank  like  a  pig  from  it,  was  plaeed  before  1^.    *  Ob,  wonder  of 

tnd  was  followed  by  her  nuniaters.    The  wonders  1*  exeiaimed  all  the  opectatoie,. 

band,  by  order,  then  strudt  up  a  tune  holding  their  mouths  in  both  hands  at- 

called  the  HiUl^  playiog  on  a  dosan  a  time  — such  a  'pattern'  had  noTsr 

iceda,  ornamented  with  beads  and.  oow-  been  aeen  here  before.      It  stretched 

tips,  and  five  drums,  of  Tarioua  tonea  hnd  aoroas  the  hut,  was  higher  than  the  men 

sizes,  keying  time.  V  The  musicians  danc-  oould  reach -^indeed  it  was  a  peififtct. 

iagwith  zest,  were  led  by  four  band-mas-  marvel ;  and  'the  man  must  be  a  good 

teia,  also  dsjieing,  but  with  their  baeka  one  who  brought  such  a  treasure  as  this 

tmned  to  the  oompany  to  show  off  their  to  Uddfi.    .    .    .    The  queen  b«^gan  to 

loiig,  shaggy,  ffoat^kin  Jackets,  sometimes  sing,  and  the  councillors  to  join  in  cho*. 

apnght,  at  ower  times  bending  and  on  ras;  then  s&  riang'and  all  drank,  and 

thor  heeU,  like  the  hornpipe  dancen  of  drank  and  sang,  tfll,  in  thehr  heated  ea«^ 

Western  ooontraee.  cttement,  they  turned  the  palace  infio  m 

**It  was  a  merry  scene,  but  soon  be-  pandemonium ;  still  there  wss  not  noise' 

easBe  tiresome ;  when  Bombay,  by  way  enough,  so  the  band  and  drums  were- 

of  flattery,  and  wishing  to  see  shat  the  calkid  again,  and  tomfool --for  Uganda,: 

queen's  wardrobe  embraced,  toldber,  iny  like  the  old  European  monarchies,  alwayii 

woman,  however  ugly,  would  assume  a  keeps  a  Jester — was  made  to  sing  in  the< 

goodly  appearance  if  prettily,  dressed  ;  gruff,  hoarse,  unnatural  -voice  which  bs 

aponwhioh  her  gracious  m^estyiaamedi-  ever  affects,  to  maintiim  his  charactor. 


ttely  rose,  retired  to  her  toilet-hut^  and 
foon  rstumed  attired  in  a  common  check 
ckiih,  an  abros  tiara,  a  bead  necklace, 
snd  with,  a  foldieg  looking-glass,  when 
she  sat,  aa  before,  and  was  handed  a 


and   furnished  with    pomb6  when   his- 
throat  was  dry. 

*'Now  aU  of  a  sudden,  as  if  a  devil 
had  taken  poasession  of  the  eompany, 
the  prime  minister  with  all  the  eourtiera. 


blown-glass  cup  of  pomh4,  with  a  cork,  jnmped  upon-  their  legs,  seized  their 
floating  on  the  liquor,  and  a  napkin*  fctieks*-*for  nobody  can  oarry  a  spear  when 
abogft  eovaiing  the  top^  by  a  naked'  visiting «««- swore  the  queen  had  lost  her< 


viigin.  For  her  kind  oondesesnsion  in 
aswming  plain  rument,  everybody,  of 
course,  n'yanzigged.  Next  she  ordered 
her  slave-girls  to  bring  a,  large  number 
of  sambo  (anklets),  and  begged  me  to 
select  the  best,  for  she  likedzne  muoh. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  refuse  them :  she  had 
given  m<Nre  than  enough  for  a  keep* 
sake  before,  and  I  was  not  hungry  for 
property ;  still  I  had  to  choose  some,  or 
I  would'  give  offence.  She  then  gave  me 
a  basket  of  tobscoo»  and  a  vest  of  hen 
eggs  for  her  '  son's '  break£ul  WhcSi 
thin  was  over,  the  MQkond^ri,  another 
danciog-tune,  with  instruments  some- 
thing like  clarionets^  was  ordered;  but 
it  had  scarcely  been  struck  up,  before  a, 


heart  to  me,  and,  running  into  the  yard, 
retwmed,  charging  and  jabberiog  at  the: 
queen ;  retreated  and  returned  again,  aS' 
if  they  were  going  to  put  an  end  to  her 
for  the  guiH  of  loving  me,  but  really  to» 
show  i^eir  devotion  and  true  love  to  her.' 
The  queen  prolessed  to  take  this  oere* 
mony  with'  calm  indifferenoe,  but  her 
fhce  showed  that  she  enjoyed  it,  I  was 
now  getUng  very  tired  of  sitting  on  my- 
low  stool,  and  begged  for  leave  to  depart, 
but  N'yamasor^  would  not  hear  of  it; 
she  loved  me  a  great  deal-  too  muoh  to 
let  me  go  away  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
forthwith  ordered  in  more  pomb^.  The 
same  roystering  scene  was  repeated; 
cups  were  too  soMdl,  so  the  trough  was*' 


drenching  rain,  with  strong  wind,  set  in  employed ;  and  the  queen  graced  it  by> 

and  spoilt  the  mmnCi  though  not  the  drinking,    pig-ftishion,    firsts    snd   then 

playing— -for  none  dared  stop  without  an-  handing  it  round  to  the  company.'* 
order ;  and  .the  queen,  instead  of  taking  •       t.     i  •        •        ' 

pity,  laughed  most  boisterously  over  the       Let  us  now  jom  the  king  m  a. 

exercise  of  her  savage  power  as  the  un^  Qouple  of  days'  shooting,  a  pursuii. 

fortunate  musidans  were  nearly  beaten,  io  which   he  fonaed  a  whoiesome* 

down^by  the  violeooe  of  the  weather.  acquaintance   with    the    ibnnidable 


'*  When  the  rain  ceased,  her  majesty 
retired  a  seopnd  time  to  her  toilet-hut, 
and  changed  her  dress  for  a  puoe-colour- 
ed  wrapper,  when  I,  ashamed  of  having 
lobbed  her  of  so  many  sambo,  asked  h^. 


oommand  of    biS' 


weapons  at   the 
white  visitors: 


"  Immediately  after  break&st  the  Idng 
sent,  his  pAges  in  a  fpraat  hurry  .to  sa^i 


if  she  would  allow  me  to  present  bar  ^ith  hft  was  waiting  sn.  the  hlH  for  me,  and 
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begged  I.woiild  biing  alf  my  guns  hmne- 
cBately.  I  prepared,  thinkUig,  natavelly 
emoagh,  that  some  buffidoes  bad  beea 
marked  down;  for  the  boys,  aa  lumal^ 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  designs. 
To  my  suvprise,  howerer,  when  I  moant* 
ed  the  hill  half-way  to  the  palace,  I 
found  the  king  standing,  dcened  in  a 
rich  fliigreed  waistcoat,  .trimmed  with 
gold  embroidery,  tweedling  the  loading- 
rod  In  his  finger,'  and  sa  alfia  cap  on  his 
bead,  whilst  his  pages  held  his  chair  and 
guns,  and  a  number  of  officers,  with  dogs 
and  goats  for  offerings,  squatting  before 
him. 

'^When  I  arrived,  hat4n  hand,  he 
smiled,  examined  my  firearms,  and  pro- 
oeeded  for  sport,  leading  the  way  to  a 
faig^  tree,  on  which  some  adjutant  birds 
were  nesting,  and  numerous  vultures 
resting.  This  was  the  sport ;  Sana  nuut- 
shoot  a  nundo  (adjutant)  for  the  king's 
gratification.  I  bmed  him  to  take  a 
mot  himself,  as  I  reurircouldnot  demean 
mysdf  by  firing  at  bircte  sitting  on  a  tree; 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use'— no  one  cotfd 
shoot  as  I  could,  and  they  must  be  shot. 
I  proposed  fri^itening  them  out  with 
stones,  but  no  stone  could  reach  so  high ; 
00,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  killed  an 
a^jtitant  on  the  nest,  and,  as  the  vultures 
flew  away,  brought  one  down  on  the 
wing,  which  fell  in  the  garden  endosttre. 

^«The  Waganda  were  for  a  minute 
all  spell*bo«ind  with  astonishment,  when 
the  king  Jumped  franticallv  in  the  afar, 
clapping  his  hands  above  his  head,  and 
singing  out,  *Woh,  woh,  wohl  what 
wonders!  Oh,  Bana,  Banat  what  mir- 
acles he  perfonnsr — and  all  the  Wa- 
knngCi  followed  in  chorus.  *Kow  load, 
Bana — load,  and  let  us  see  you  do  it ! ' 
cried  the  excited  king;  but  before  I  wss 
half  loaded,  he  said,  *  Come  along,  come 
along,  and  let  us  see '  the  bird.*  Then 
dire&ng  the  officers  which  way  to  go  <— 
for,  by  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of 
Uganda,  eveiy  one  must  precede  the  king 
-^he  sent  them  through  a  oourt  where 
his  wtaien,  afndd  of  the  gun,  had  been 
concealed.  Here  the  rush  onward  was 
stopped  by  newly-made  fences,  but  the 
king  roared  to  the  offioers  to  knock  them 
down.  This  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done,  by  the  aStendants  in  a  body  shoving 
on  and  trampling  them  under,  as  an 
elephant  would  crush  small  trees  to  keep 
his  course.  So  pushing^  floundering 
through  plantain  and  shrub,  peU-meS 
one  upon  the  other,  that  the  king's  pace 
might  not  be  checked,  or  any  one  come 
fai  for  a  royal  kiok  or  a  blow,  they  came 
upon  the  prostrate  bird.  ^Woh,  woh, 
vohl*  «ried  the  king  again,  'theee  b« 


is,  sore  enongb;  oome  heve,  women — 
come  and  look  what  wonders  t  *  And  all 
the  wonien,  in  the  highest  excitement, 
*  wob-wohed '  as  load  as  any  of  the  men. 
But  that  was  not  enough.  *  Oome  along, 
Bana,'  said  the  king,  *  we  must  have 
some  more  q>ort ; '  and,  saying  this,  he 
directed  the  way  towards  the  queen's 
pabMse,  the  attendants  leading,  followed 
by  the  pages,  then  the  king,  next  myself 
—  for  I  never  would  walk  before  him  — 
and  finally  the  women,  some  forty  or 
fifty,  who  constantly  attended  him. 

'^  To  make  the  most  of  the  kitg^s  good- 
humour,  while  I  wantdd  to  screen  m  vself 
£rom  the  bkudng  sun,  I  asked  Um  if  be 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  pleasttres  of  an 
umbrella ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
answer,  held  mine  over  him  as  we  walked 
side  by  side.  The  Wakungfl  were  aston- 
iahed,  and  the  women  prattled  in  great 
delight;  whilst  the  king,  hardly  able  to 
control  himself,  sidled  and  spoke  to  hia 
flatterers  as  if  he  were  doublY  created 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He  then, 
growutg  more  ftmiliar,  ssld,  'Now, 
Bana,  do  teU  me^-*did  you  not  shoot  that 
burd  with  something  more  than  common 
aosmtfnitionf  I  am  sure  you  did,  now; 
there  was  magic  In  it.*  And  all  I  said 
to  the  contrary  would  not  oonvfnce  him. 
*Butwewillseeagidn.*  ^Atbuffiaoes?'* 
I  said.  *  No,  the  buflUoes  ore  too  far  olT 
now;  we  will  wait  to  go  after  them  until 
I  have  given  you  a  hut  dose  by.'  Pre* 
sently,  as  some  herons  were  flying  over- 
bead,  he  said,  *Now,  shoot,  shoot!* 
and  I  brought  a  couple  down  right  and 
left  He  stared,  and  everybody  stared, 
bellvinff  me  to  be  a  magician,  when  the 
king  said  he  w;ould  like  to  have  pictures 
of  the  l^rds  drawn  and  hung  up  in  the  pa- 
lace ;  *  but  let  us  go  and  shoot  some  more, 
for  it  is  truly  Wonderfol.'  Similar  results 
followed,  for  tlie  herons  were  continually 
whirUng  round,  as  they  had  their  nests 
upon  a  neighbouring  tree ;  and  then  the 
kinff  ordered  his  pages  to  carry  all  the 
birds,  save  the  vulture^— which,  fbr  some 
reason,  they  did  not  touch — and  show 
them  to  the  qneem 

'*  He  then  gave  the  order  to  move  on, 
and  we  all  repaired  to  the  palace.  Ar^ 
rived  at  the  usual  throne-room,  he  took 
his  seat,  dismissed  the  party  of  wives 
who  bad  been  foUowhig  him,  as  well  as* 
the  Wakungii^  reodved  pomM  lh>m  his 
female  evil-eye  averters,  and  ordered  me, 
with  mv  men,  to  sit  in  the  sun  fadnff 
hhn,  till  I  complained  of  the  heat,  and 
was  allowed  to  sit  by  his  side.  Kites, 
crows,  and  sparrows  were  flying  about  In 
all  diteotions,  and  as  they  name  within 
ahet^  nothing  would  satisfy  the  exdted 
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bc^-fciog  but  I  miist  aboot  them,  tnd  his 
I^ges  take  them  to  tiie  queen,  till  my 
ammniiitioii  was  totally  expended.  Be 
then  wanted  me  to  send  for  more  shot ; 
and  as  I  UAA  him. he  must  wait  for  more 
ntil  mj  broUier  came,  he  contented 
bimself  with  taking  two  or  three  sample 
gmna  and  ordenng  his  iron-smiths  to 
Dske  some  like  them. 

"  Cows  were  now  driyen  in  for  me  to 
m  two  with  one  buUet ;  but  as  the  oif 
floe  jumped  away  when  the  ^n  0red,  ther 
baDei  passed  through  the  near  one,  then 
thrw^  all  the  courts  and  fences,  and 
any  no  one  knew  whereu  The  king  was 
ddigfated,  and  said  he  must  keep  the  rifle 
to  loc^E  at  for  the  night.  .  •  . 

**I  bad  scarcely  swallowed  my  breakfast 
before  I  reoeiri^  a  summons  from  the 
long  to  meet  him  out  shooting,  with  afl 
the  Wanguaoa  anned,  and  my  guns ;  and 
pnng  towards  the  palace,  found  him  with 
a  kxge  staff,  pages  and  dllcers  as  well  aa 
women.  In  a  plantain-garden,  looking 
eigeriy  out  for  birds,  wUust  his  bsnd  was 

tying.  In  addition  to  his  English  dress, 
wore  a  turban,  and  pretended  that  the 
g^  of  the  sun  was  distressing  his  eyea 
— fiv,  in  fact,  be  wanted  me  to  give  Um 
a  wideawake  like  my  own.  Then,  as  if  a. 
sodden  freak  bad  seized  him,  though  I 
knew  it  was  on  account  of  Uailla^s  hav-, 
iogezdted  his  curiosity,  ha  fsaid,  VWhere 
dMS  Bana  live  ?  lead  away.*  Bounding 
sod  scrambling,  the  Wakungii,  the  women 
and  all,  went  pell-mell  through  every- 
thiog  towards  my  hut.  If  the  Kamra- 
Tiooa  or  any  of  the  boys  could  not  moTe 
fiat  enough,  on  account  of  the  crops  on 
the  fielda,  they  were  piked  in  the  back 
fill  half  knooLed  OTer ;  but,  instead  o£ 
minding,  they  trotted  <»,  n^yansiggmg  aa 
if  honoured  by  a  kingly  poke,  though, 
treated  like  so  many  dogs. 

**  AntTed  at  the  hut,  the  king  took  off 
his  turban  as  I  took  off  my  hat,  and 
sesied  himself  on  my  stool ;  whilst  the 
Kamrariooa,  wi^  much  difficulty,  was 
mduoed  to  sit  upon  a  cow-skin,  and  the 
wranen  at  first  were  ordered  to  squat  out- 
ade.  £Yerything  that  struck  the  eve  waa 
mndi  admired  and  bagged  for,  though 
nothing  so  much  as  my  wide-awake  and 
Bosqoito-curtaina ;  then,  s8  the  women 
were  allowed  to  hare  a  peep  in  and  see 
Bans  in  his  den,  I  gave  them  two  sacks 
of  heads,  to  make  the  Tisit  profitable, 
tbe  only  altematiTe  left  me  from  being 
forced  into  inhospitallty,  for  no  ohe  would 
drink  from  mr  cup.  Horeover,  a  present 
was  demanded  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

*'The  king,  excitedly  impatient,  now 
kd  the  wi^  MffJoit  abooting  kurry-sciUTy 


ttvough  my  men'^  lines^  which  were  much 
eomp^ented  on  as  being  different  from 
Wagaada  huttbg,  on  to  the  tall  tree  with 
the  a^jatanCs  nest.  One  young  bird  was 
still  living  in  it..  There  was  no  shot,  so 
bullets  must  be  fired ;  and  the  cunning 
king,  wishing  to  show  off,  desired  me  to 
fire  nmultaneously  with  himself.  We 
fired,  but  my  bullet  Stnick  tbe  bough  the 
nest  was  resting  on ;  we  fired  again,  and 
the  bullet  passed  through  the  nest  with- 
out touching  the  bird.  I  then  asked  the 
king  to  allow  me  to  tr^  his  Whitworth^ 
to  which  a  little  bit  of  stick,  as  a  charm 
to  securo  a  correct  aim,  had  been  tied  be- 
low the  trigger-guard.  This  time  I  broke 
the  bird^s  leg,  and  knocked  him  half  out 
of  tbe  nest ;  so,  running  up  to  the  king, 
t  pointed  to  the  charm,  saymg,  ^  That  hais 
done  it  * — hoping  to  laugh  him  out  of  tbe 
foUy  (  but  be  took  my  joke  in  earnest, 
snd  turned  to  his  men,  commenting  on 
tiie  potency  of  the  charm.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  I  took  another  rifle  and  brought 
the  bird  down  altoffether.  *  Woh,  woh, 
woh  r  shouted  the  xing ;  *  Bana,  Kzung&,- 
Hzungil  V  he  repeated,  leaping  and  clap- 
ping bis  hands,  as  he  ran  fml  speed  to 
the  prostrate  bird,  whilst  the  drums  beat, 
and  the  Wakungii  followed  him:  'Now, 
is  not  this  a  wonder  ?  but  we  must  go 
and  shoot  another.'  *Whero?*I  said; 
'  we  may  walk  a  lon|$  way  without  flind- 
ing,  if  we  baye  nothing  but  our  eyes  to 
see  with.  Just  send  for  Tour  telescope, 
and  tlieu  I  will  show  you  how  to  look  for 
birds.'  Surprised  at  this  announcement, 
the  king  sent  his  ps^  flyins  for  the  in- 
strument, and  when  it  came  I  instructed 
him  how  to  use  it ;  when  he  could  see 
wi^  it,  and  understand  its  powers,  his 
astonishment  knew  no  bounds ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  Wakungii,  he  said,  laughing, 
^  ^ow,  I  do  see  the  use  of  this  thing  I 
hsTe  been  shutting  up  in  the  palace.  On 
that  distant  tree  I  can  see  three  yultures. 
To  its  right  thero  is  a  hut,  with  a  woman 
ntting  inside  the  portal,  and  many  goats 
aro  feeding  all  about  the  palace,  just  as 
large  and  distinct  .as  if  I  was  dose  by 
them.' " 

Now  for  ft  w^ter-party  or  regatta 
<»!  the  &moufl  lake  Victoria  N'janza, 
destined,  without  doubt^  ere  long  to 
eoDerdse  cm  its  bosom  a  diflferent  sort 
of  craft  fh>m  the  little  fleet  6f  the  king 
of  Uganda.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  our  explorer  met  the  high-priest 
of  the  Nile  already  mentioned  * — 

'^  To-day  occurred  a  brilliant  instaiice 
of  the  capricious  restlessness  and  self- 
i^edness  of  this  despotic  king.     At 
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noon,  pagea  bnrried  in  to  say  that  fae 
had  started  for  the  K^yanza,  and  wished 
me  to  follow  him  without  delay.  K'yan- 
2a,  as  I  have  mentioned,  merely  means  a 
piece  of  water,  whether  a  pond,  rirer,  or 
lake ;  and  as  no  one  knew  which  iTyanza 
he  meant,  or  what  project  was  on  foot,  I 
started  off  in  a  hurry,leaving  everything 
behind,  and  walked  rapidly  throng  gar- 
dens, overliills,  and  across  rushy  swamps, 
down  the  west  flank  of  the  Hurchlson 
Creek,  till  8  p.m.,  when  I  found  the  king 
dressed  in  red,  with  his  Wakungfi  in  front 
and  women  behind,  travelling  idong  in 
the  confused  manner  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 
occasionally  firing  his  rifle  that  I  might 
know  his  whereabouts.  He  had  Just,  it 
seems,  mingled  a  little  business  with  plea- 
sure ;  for  noticing,  as  he  passed,  a  woman 
tied  by  the  hands  to  be  punished  for  some 
offence,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not 
learn,  he  took  the  executioner's  duty  on 
himself,  ^red  at  her,  and  killed  her  out- 
right. 

**  On  this  occasion,  to  test  all  hia  fol- 
lowers, and  prove  their  readiness  to  serve 
him,  he  had  started  on  a  sudden  freak  for 
the  three  days'  excursion  on  the  lake  one 
day  before  the  appointed  time,  expecting 
everybody  to  fall  into  place  by  magic,, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  each  oners' 
property,  feelings,  or  comfort.  The  home 
must  be  forsaken  without  a  last  adieu,, 
the  dinner  untast^d,  and  no  provision 
made  for  the  coming  night,  in  order  that 
his  impetuous  majesty  should  not  suffer 
one  moment's  disappointmcjpt.  '  The  re- 
sult was  natural :  many  who  would  have 
come  were  nowhere  to  be  found;  my 
guns,  bed,  bedding,  and  note-books,  as 
well  as  cooking  uteniils,  were  all  left  be- 
hind, and,  though  sent  for,  did  not  arrive 
till  the  fbllowing  day. 

**0n  arrival  at  the  mooring  station, 
not  one  boat  was  to  be  found,  nor  did  any 
arrive  until  after  dark,  when,  on  the 
beating  of  drums  and  firing  of  guns,  some 
fifty  large  ones  appeared.  They  were  all 
painted  with  red  clay,  and  averaged  from 
ten  to  thirty  ^addl^  with  long  prows 
standing  out  like  the  neck  of  a  syphon  or 
swan,  decorated  on  the  head  with  the 
horns  of  the  Nsnnnfi  (lenootis)  antelope, 
between  which  was  stuck  upright  a  tuft 
of  feathers  exactly  like  a  grenadier'a 
plume.  These  arrived  to  convey  u» 
across  the  mouth  of  a  deep  rushy  swamp 
to  the  royal  yachting  establishment,  the 
Cowes  of  Uganda,  distant  five  hours'  tra- 
velling from  the  palace.  We  reached 
thcl  Cowes  by  torchlight  at  9  i».M.,  when 
the  king  had  a  picnic  dinner  with  me, 
turned  in  with  his  women  in  great  comfort, 
and  sent  me  off  to  a  dreary  hut,  where 


I  had  to  sleep  upon  a  gt^-strewn  floor. 
I  was  surprised  #e  had  to  walk  so  far 
when,  by  appearance,  we  might  have 
boated  it  from  the  head  of  the  creek  alf 
the  way  down ;  but,  on  inquiry,  was  in- 
formed the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground 
at  the  head  of  the'  creek  precluded  any 
approach  to  the  clear  water  there,  and 
hence  the  long  overiand  ioumey,  which, 
though  fatigubg  to  the  unfortunate 
women,  who  had  to  trot  the  whole  way 
behind  Mt^sa's  four-mlle-an-bour  strides, 
was  very  amusing.  The  whole  of  the 
scenery — ^hill,  dale,  and  lake — was  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  Wangliana  in  my 
escort  compared  the  view  to  their  own 
beautiful  Poani  (coast) ;  but  in  my  opinion 
it  far  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw,  eitlier 
from  the  sea  or  upon  the  coast  of  Zanzibar. 

**  The  king  rose  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  called  me,  unwaged  and  very 
uncomfortable^  picnic  with  him  during* 
the  collection  ^  the  boats.  The  break- 
fast, eaten  in  the  open  conrt.  consisted 
of  sundry  baskets  of  roast-beef  and  plan- 
tain-squash, folded  in  plantain-leaves.  He 
sometimes  ate  with  a  copper  knife  and 
picker,  not  forked — ^but  more  usually 
like  a  dog,  with  both  hands.  The  bits  ' 
too  tongh  fisr  his  mastication  he  would 
take  from  his  mouth  and  give  as  a  treat 
to  the  pages,  who  n'yanzlgged,  and  swal- 
lowed them  with  much  seeming  relish. 
Whatever  remained  over  was  then  divided 
by  the  boys,  and  the  baskets  taken  to  the 
cooks.  Pomb6  served  as  tea,  coflbe,  and 
beer  for  the  king ;  but  his  guests  migfat 
think  themselves  very  lucky  If  they  ever 
got  a  drop  of  it. 

"  Now  for  the  lake.  Everybody  in  a 
hurry  falls  into  his  place  the  best  way 
he  can — ^Wakungd  leading,  and  women 
behind.  They  rattle  ak>ng,  through 
plantains  and  shrubs,  under  large  trees, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter,, 
till  the  beautiful  waters  are  reached-^a 
picture  of  the  Rio  scenery,  barring  that 
of  the  higher  mountains  in  the  back- 
gronnd  or  that  lovely  place,  which  are 
here  represented  by  the  most  beautiful 
little  hills.  A  band  of  fifteen  drums  of 
all  sizes,  called  the  Hazc^zo,  playing 
with  the  regularity  of  a  lot  of  fiictory 
engines  at  work,  announced  the  king's 
arrival,  and  brought  all  the  boats  to  the 
shore — ^but  not  as  in '  England,  where 
Jack,  with  all  the  consequence  of  a  lord 
at  home,  invites  the  ladies  to  be  seated, 
and  enjoys  the  sight  of  so  many  pretty 
fiices.  Here  every  poor  fellow,  with  his 
apprehensions  written  In  his  face,  leaps 
over  the  gunwale  into  the  water--duck- 
ing  his  head  from  fear  of  being  accused 
of  gazing  on  the  fidr  sex— which  is  death 
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bidfs  padently  fato  tUne.  Tbey 
were  drcseed  in  plantun-leavea,  lookiog 
Hke  grotesque  Neptones.  The  king,  in 
bis  red  oMt  snd  irideawake,  conducted 
the  •rfttDgements,  ordering  all  to  their 
proper  places — the  women  in  certain 
boaia,  the  Wakungd  and  Wanguaua  in 
others,  whilat  I  sat  iu  the  same  boat 
vHh  him  at  his  ftet,  three  women  hold- 
ing bOgfts  of  pomb4  behind.  The  king^s 
Kisdahili  now  came  into  play,  and  he 
WBS  prompt  in  earning  out  the  dlree- 
tioos  he  got  from  myself  to  apprcach 
the  hippopotami  But  the  waters  were 
too  laige  and  the  animals  too  shy,  so  we 
tDBed  all  the  day  without  any  effect, 
going  only  once  ashore  to  picnic;  not 
for  the  women  to  eat— for  they,  poor 
thinga,  got  nothing — but  the  kiug,  my- 
self, the  pages,  and  the  princip^  Wa- 
kangd.  As  a  wind-up  to  the  day^s  amuse- 
ment, the  king  led  the  band  of  drums, 
danged  the  men  according  to  their 
powers,  pat  them  into  concert  pitch,  and 
readily  detected  every  slight  irregularity, 
riiowing  himself  a  thorough  musician. 

"  Tha  day  requires  no  remark,  every- 
thmg  done  being  the  counterpart  of  yes- 
terday, excepting  that  the  king,  growing 
bolder  with  me  in  consequence  of  our 
talking  together,  became  more  playful 
and  familiar — amusing  himself,  for  in- 
stance, sometimes  by  catching  hold  of 
my  beard  as  the  rolling  of  the  boat  on- 
steadied  him. 

**  We  started  early  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  but  after  working  up  and  down  the 
ereek,  inspecting  the  inlets  for  hippopo- 
tami, and  tiring  from  want  of  sport,  the 
king  changed  his  tactics,  and,  paddling 
and  steering  himself  with  a  pair  of  new 
white  paddles,  finally  directed  the  boats 
to  an  isLind  occupied  by  the  Hgussa,  or 
Keptune  of  the  ITyanza,  not  in  person 
—for  Mgussa  is  a  spirit— but  by  his  fa- 
miliar or  deputy.  , .  .  .  The  first  op- 
eration on  shore 'was  picnicking,  when 
many  large  mbugOs  of  pomb^  were 
brought  for  the  klo^;  next,  the  whole 
par^  took  a  walk,  wmding  through  the 
trees  and  picking  fruit,  enjoying  them- 
sdves  amazingly,  till,  by  some  unlucky 
cfaanoe,  one  of  the  roy^  wives,  a  most 
cfaarming  creature,  and  truly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  lot,  plucked  a  fruit  and  oifer- 
ed  it  to  the  king,  thinking,  doubtless,  to 
please  him  greatly ;  but  he,  like  a  mad- 
man, flew  into  a  towering  passion,  said  it 
was  the  first  time  a  woman  ever  had  the 
inq>ndence  to  offer  him  anything,  and  or- 
dered the  pages  to  seize,  bind,  and  lead 
her  off  to  execution. 

'*  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered 
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by  the.  king  tbaa  the  whole  bevy  of 
poges  dipped  their  cord  turbans  from 
their  heads,  and  rushed  like  a  pack  of 
cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairy  queen,  who, 
indijpiant  at  the  Iktle  urchins  daring  to 
touch  her  majesty,  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  and  tried  to  beat  them  off  like  flics, 
but  was  soon  captured,  overcome,  and 
dragged  away,  crying,  in  the  names  of 
the  Kamravonia  and  Hzungu  (myself), 
for  help  and  protection ;  whilst  LQbiiga, 
the  pet  sister,  and  all  the  other  women, 
dasped  the  king  by  his  lep,  and,  kneel- 
ing, implored  forgiveness  ior  their  sister. 
Tni9  more  they  craved  fbr  merc^jr,  the 
n)ore  brutal  he  became,  till  at  last  he 
took  a  heavy  stick  and  b^n  to  bekbour 
the  poor  victim  on  the  head. 

"  Hitherto  ^  had  been  extremely  cap- 
ful not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king^s 
acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  knowing  that 
such  interference,  at  an  early  stage, 
would  produce  more  harm  than  good. 
This  last  act  of  barbarism,  however,  was 
too  much  for  my  English  blood  to  stand ; 
and  as  I  heard  my  name,  Mzungd,  im- 
ploringly pronounced,  I  rushed  at  the 
king,  and,  staying  his  uplifted  arm,  de- 
manded from  him  the  woman^s  life.  Of 
course  I  ran  imminent  risk  of  losing  my 
own  in  thus  thwarting  the  capricious 
tyrant ;  but  his  caprice  proved  the  friend 
of  both.  The  novelty  of  interference 
even  made  him  smile,  and  the  woman 
was  instantiy  released.'* 

In  this  last  cxtrftct  come  forth  some 
portions  of  the  dark  side  of  Central 
Afirican  life.  We  are,  indeed,  afforded 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
bUcknesR  of  the  blots  that  may  pol- 
lute a  civilisation  where  there  is  no 
Christianity.  This  jolly,  thoughtless 
people  seem  to  have  among  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  all  the  vices  pre- 
valent in  Europe — with  a  good  many 
more.  Among  those  which  involve 
the  infliction  of  injury  to  our  neigh- 
bour, recklessness  of  life  and  cruelty 
rise  conspicuous.  The  palaces  are 
sickening  shambles,  where  blood 
seems  ever  on  the  flow.  The  young 
king,  Mt^sa,  seems  not  to  have  been 
in  other  respects  a  bad  fellow ;  but  he 
was  for  ever  killing.  If  there  be 
any  soundness  in  the  theory  that 
the  slaughters  in  Dahomey  are  in 
some  measure  the  accomplishment 
of  religious  promptings,  and  that  a 
king  who  exceeds  his  predecessora 
in  killing  only  thus  shows  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  very  serious  impressions, 
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which  he  exhibits  in  aciiye  piety, — no 
such  vindication  can  be  pleaded  for 
the  king  of  Uganda.  Nor  does  his 
appear  to  be  the  nature  that  would 
come  out  in  bloody  rufflanisra  or  vin- 
dictive malignity  among  ourselves. 
The  spirit  of  the  sportsman  seems  to 
have  had  more  to  do  with  his  slaugh- 
ters— they  appear  to  have  been  good 
fun  to  him,  like  the  feat  of  the  pirate 
who,  in  sheer  exhilaration  of  animal 
spirits  over  the  after-dinner  grog,  fired 
his  pistols  under  the  table  among  the 
legs  of  his  fellow-roysterers — an  inci- 
dent deemed  so  comical  by  a  com- 
panion who  was  not  among  the  suffer- 
ers, that  he  could  never  allude  to  it 
without  tears  of  laughter.  Take  the 
following  passages,  in  which  it  seems 
impossible,  from  the  simple  clearness 
of  their  statements,  that  there  is  any 
exaggeration.  One  day  at  court  is 
thus  commemorated: — 

**  I  was  called  in,  and  foand  the  court 
sitting  much  as  it  was  on  the  first  day*8 
interview,  only  that  the  number  of  squat- 
ting Wakungii  was  much  diminished; 
and  the  king,  instead  of  wearing  his  ten 
brass  and  copper  rings,  had  my  gold  one 
on  bis  third  linger.  This  day,  however, 
was  cut  out  for  business,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  assemblage  of  officers,  there  were 
women,  cows,  goats,  fowls,  confiscations, 
baskets  of  fish,  baskets  of  small  ante- 
lopes, porcnpineB,  and  curious  rats  caught 
by  his  gamekeepers,  bundles  of  mbugfi, 
Ac.  &G.t  made  by  his  lineodrapera,  co- 
loured earths  and  stioks  by  his  magi- 
cian, all  ready  for  presentation ;  but«  as 
rain  fell,  the  court  broke  up,  and  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  about  under 
my  umbrella,  indulging  in  angry  rcfleo- 
tions  against  the  haughty  king  for  not 
innting  me  into  his  hut. 

**  When  the  run  had  ceased,  and  we 
were  again  called  in,  he  was  found  sit- 
ting in  state  as  before,  but  this  time 
with  the  head  of  a  black  bull  placed  be- 
fore him,  one  horn  of  which,  knocked 
off,  was  placed  alongside,  whilst  four 
living   cows  walked    about   the    court. 

*^I  was  now  reiuasted  to  shoot  the 
four  cows  as  quickly  as  possible;  but 
having  no  bullets  for  my  gun,  I  bor- 
rowed the  revolving  pistol  I  bad  given 
him,  and  shot  all  four  in  a  second  of 
time ;  but  as  the  last  one,  only  wounded, 
turned  sharply  upon  me,  1  gave  him  the 
fifth  and  settled  him.  Great  applause 
followed  this  wonderful  feat,  and  the 
cows  were  given  to  my  men.    The  king 


now  loaded  one  of,  the  carbines  I  bad 
given  him  with  his  own  hands,  and,  giv- 
ing it  Aill-cock  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go 
out  and  shoot  a  man  in  the  outer  court ; 
which  was  no. sooner  accomplished  than 
the  little  urchin  returned  to  announce 
his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee  such  aa 
one  would  see  in  the  face  of  a  boy  who 
had  robbed  a  bird*s  nest,  caught  a  trout, 
or  done  any  other  boyish  trick.  The 
king  said  to  him,  *And  did  you  do  it 
weUf  'Oh  yes,  capitally.*  He  spoke 
the  truth,  no  doubt,  for  he  dared  not 
have  trifled  with  the  king;  but  the  affair 
created  hardly  any  interest  I  never 
heard,  and  there  appeared  no  curiosity 
to  know,  what  individual  human  being 
the  urchin  had  deprived  of  life." 

And  here  is  another  incident  total- 
ly different  in  its  details,  yet  present- 
ing the  same  utter  absence  of  though t» 
fulness  about  life  and  death,  and  the 
same  motley  mixture  of  savage  cruel- 
ty with  careless  glee : — 

'*  Goats  and  other  peace-offerings  were 
presented  ;  and  finally,  a  large  body  of  of- 
ficers came  in  with  an  old  roan,  with  his 
two  ears  shorn  off  for  having  been  too 
handsome  in  his  youth,  and  a  young  wo- 
man who,  after  four  days*  search,  had 
been  discovered  in  his  house.  They  were 
brought  for  judgment  before  the  king. 

*' Nothing  was  listened  to  but  the 
plaintiffs  statement,  who  said  he  had 
lost  the  woman  four  days,  and;  after  con- 
siderable search,  had  found  her  concealed 
by  the  old  man,  who  was  indeed  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  From  all 
appearances  one  would  have  said  the 
wretched  girl  had  run  away  from  the 
plaintiff*s  house  in  consequence  of  ill 
treatment,  and  bad  harboured  herself  on 
this  decrepit  old  man  without  asking  his 
leave ;  but  their  voices  in  defence  were 
never  heard,  for  the  king  instantly  sen- 
tenced both  to  death,  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  such  impropriety  again ;  and, 
to  make  the  example  more  severe,  decreed 
that  their  lives  should  not  be  taken  at 
once,  but,  being  fed  to  preserve  life  as 
long  as  possible,  they  were  to  be  dis- 
membered bit  by  bit,  as  rations  for  the 
vultures,  every  day,  until  life  was  ex- 
tinct The  dismayed  criminals,  strug- 
gling to  be  heard,  in  utter  despair,  were 
dragged  away  boisterously  in  the  most 
barbarous  nianner,  to  the  drowning 
music   of    the    mi1616    and    drums. 

**  The  king,  in  total  unconcern  about 
the  tragedy  be  had  thus  enacted,  im- 
mediately on  their  departure  said  *'  Now, 
then,  for  shootmg,  Bana;  let  us  look  at 
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Toar  gmi.'  It  happened  to  be  loaded,  but 
fortnmtel/  only  with  powder,  to  fire  my 
announeement  at  the  palace ;  for  he  in- 
stantly placed  eapa  on  the  nipples^  and  let 
off  one  barrel  by  accident,  the  contents  of 
which  stuck  In  the  thatch.  This  created  a 
BMMnentary  alarm,  for  it  was  supposed 
the  thatch  had  taken  fire ;  but  it  was  no 
sooner  suppressed  than  the  childish  king 
still  sitting  on  his  throne,  to  astonish  his 
officers  still  more,  levelled  the  gun  from 
his  shoulder,  fired  the  contents  of  the  se- 
cond barrel  into  the  faces  of  his  squatting 
Waknngfi,  and  then  laughed  at  his  own 
trick.  In  the  meanwhile  cows  were  driren 
in,  which  the  king  ordered  his  Wakungil 
to  ahoot  with  carbines ;  and  as  they  miss- 
ed them,  he  showed  them  the  way  to  shoo^ 
with  the  Whitworth,  never  missing." 

The  blood-letting  of  his  subjects 
seems  to  have  been  a  resource  of 
this  king  whenever  anything  ex- 
cited his  own  royal  nerves,  whether 
joyfully  or  sorrowfully.  Captain 
Speke  was  told  that  on  receiving 
the  ravishing  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  white  men,  he  im- 
mediately gave  outlet  to  his  excite- 
ment by  putting  to  death  **  fifty 
big  men  and  four  hundred  small 
ones.**  He  was  generous  in  his  way, 
and  liked  those  who  could  enjoy  it 
to  participate  with  him  in  this  sort 
of  sport  Though  Captain  Speke 
had  a  disagreeable  suspicion  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  palace  were  a 
fittle  enhanced  to  impress  him  with 
the  king's  power,  yet  Mtesa  had 
the  sense  not  to  bring  his  bloody 
fan  too  offensively  under  the  isyes 
of  his  guest  On  Bana's  dusky  lieu- 
tenant Bombay,  however,  having 
been  sent  on  a  message  to  the  court, 
he  reported  thus: — 

**  Just  88  at  the  last  interview,  the  king 
had  four  women,  lately  seized  and  con- 
demned to  execution,  squatting  in  his 
court  He  wished  to  send  them  to  Bana, 
and  when  Bombay  demurred,  saying  he 
had  no  authority  to  take  women  in  that 
way,  the  king  gave  him  one,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  see  some  sport,  as 
he  would  have  the  remaining  women  cut 
to  pieces  before  him.  Bombay,  by  his  own 
account,  behaved  with  great  propriety, 
saying  Bana  never  wished  to  see  sport 
of  that  cruel  kind,  and  it  would  ill  be- 
come him  to  see  sights  which  his  master 
had  not" 

In  another  inddent  reported  to  but 


not  seen  by  the  author,  the  combina- 
tion of  effeminate  etiquette  with  cruel- 
ty makes  the  blood  creep.  No  knife, 
sword,  or  other  sharp-edged  or  pointed 
piece  of  metal  can  be  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court — a  wise  pre- 
caution probably.  When  the  king, 
therefore,  desired  to  see  one  of  his  vic- 
tims cut  to  pieces  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  proper  sham- 
bles, an  ingenious  operator  managed 
to  do  it  with  blades  of  sharp-edged 
papyrus  grass. 

By  no  means  the  least  impres- 
sive feature  in  this  volume  is  the 
author  himself,  who,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  egotism,  comes  before  us 
with  wonderful  clearness.  He 
does  so,  because,  not  thinking  of 
himself,  he  is  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  great  project  He  thus  fur- 
nished an  addition  to  the  known 
instances  of  men,  who,  in  the  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  their  special 
objects,  let  us  into  their  personality 
with  a  clearness  which  the  egotist, 
ever  thinking  of  himself  and  the 
effect  he  is  producing,  totally 
misses.  The  entire  absorbing  de- 
votion to  the  one  object  was,  as 
often  happens,  the  potential  cause 
of  its  accomplishment  A  man  re- 
solving merely  to  do  something  great 
and  make  himself  famous,  would 
have  got,  by  playing  s  deep  and 
complicated  game,  into  infinite 
meshes  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
which  the  single-hearted  explorer 
avoided.  This  thorough  unoon* 
sciousness  of  all  dangers  or  hard- 
ships, except  as  impediments  to  his 
progress  to  the  great  fountain- 
head,  seems  to  have  been  his  real 
protection  through  the  hundreds  of 
days,  on  every  one  of  which  no 
respectable  insurance  office  would 
have  taken  his  life  at  any  reason- 
able premium.  As  the  fiercest  wild 
beasts  are  said  to  be  appalled  by 
the  eye  that  shows  no  impression 
either  of  risk  or  wrath,  so  the  san- 
guinary potentates  among  whom 
our  explorer  went,  demanding  no- 
thing but  a  clear  path  to  the  head 
of  the  Nile,  but  determined  to  get 
that,  seemed  to  have  restrained  in 
their  amazement  the  natuial  im- 
pulses of  their  ferocity. 
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The  inner  impulse  which  bore 
him  on  to  the  one  great  object  had 
excellent  auxiliaries^  too,  in  many 
constitutional  specialties,  —  amQng 
which  were,  a  continued  fund  of 
good  spirits  and  cheerfulness  under 
conditions  which  would  hsTe  sent 
despair  to  the  hearts  of  other  men ; 
habit^  of  punctual  activity,  which 
secured  prompt  attention  to  all  the 
daily  harassing  details  of  the  expe- 
dition; and  a  constitution  not  only 
strong,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to 
circumstances  in  which  other  strong 
constitutions  broke  dowiu 

Of  the  same  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  unconsciousness  of  all 
things  not  connected  with  the  great 
object,  there  are  other  less  momen- 
tous symptoms.  While  in  every- 
thing bearing  on  the  mere  accom- 
plishment of  his  journey  to  the 
point  selected  one  sees  the  instinc- 
tive genius  of  the  discoverer,  there 
is  in  minor  adjuncts  a  deal  of  sim- 
plicity. It  is  clear  that,  in  all  his 
transactions  of  a  business  charac- 
ter, he  was  cheated  enormously  at 
all  hands.  He  was  without  the 
instinct  of  the  wholesale  merchant 
to  take  with  him  the  best  com- 
modities to  serve  as  money  in  the 
districts  he  was  to  pass  through  — 
he  was  without  the  instincts  of  the 
retail  dealer,  or  the  employer  of 
labour,  to  get  proper  value  for  the 
goods  he  had  with  him.  But  the 
elements  which  this  unworldly  man 
adds  to  his  other  and  more  impor- 
tant difficulties,  only  make  one  love 
him  the  more  for  the  patient  se- 
renity and  courage  with  which  he 
endures  all  things,  from  the  risk  of 
violent  death  or  the  absolute  de- 
pression of  heavy  sickness,  down  to 
provoking  detentions  and  paltry  pil- 
lagings. 

That  instead  of  making  up  a 
book  after  fully  digesting  his  ex- 
periences he  has  given  up  his  daily 
journal,  is  a  great  gain  to  the  world. 
We  have  here  everything  signifi- 
cant or  important  that  was  seen  by 
him,  or  that  happened  to  him,  set 
down  with  a  contemporary  pre- 
cision more  like  Bosweirs  John- 
son than  the  manner  of  any  other 
book  we   can   recall  —  though   the 


matters  dealt  with  by  the  two  are 
so  different  that  one  does  feel 
something  ludicrous  in  the  com- 
parison. And  as  for  the  days  when 
there  was  no  events  —  the  many 
many  days  of  uniform  weariness  — 
we  are  told  that  they  passed,  and 
are  not  made  partakers  in  their 
dreary  monotony,  for  the  tired 
traveller  bears  his  burden  alone. 
At  one  juncture,  indeed,  the  ex- 
pedition was  seriously  imperilled. 
The  caravan  had,  indeed,  to  turn  back 
and  be  reorganised  Of  the  sea  of 
troubles  in  which  he  was  then  strug- 
gling  the  explorer  affords  us  the  ibl. 
lowing  Robinson-Crusoe-like  picture : 

"  On  arrival  at  Hihambo  next  day,  all 
the  porters  brought  their  pay  to  me,  and 
said  they  would  not  go,  for  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  advance  a  fitep 
farther.  I  said  nothing ;  but,  with  *  my 
heart  in  my  shoes,'  I  gave  what  I  thonglic 
their  due  for  coming  so  far,  and  motioned 
them  to  be  off ;  then  calling  on  the  Pig 
for  his  decision,  I  tried  to  argue  again, 
though  I  saw  it  was  no  use,  for  there  was 
not  one  of  my  own  men  who  wifihcd  to 
go  on.  Thoy  were  unanimous  in  saying 
Usui  was  a  *fire/  and  I  had  no  right 
to  sacrifice  them.  The  Pig  then  finally 
refused,  saying  three  loads  even  would 
not  tempt  him,  for  all  were  opposed  to 
it  Of  what  value,  he  observed,  would 
the  beads  be  to  him  if  his  life  was  lost  f 
This  was  cruahiog ;  the  whole  camp  was 
unanimous  in  opposing  me.  I  then  made 
Baraka  place  all  my  kit  in  the  middle  of 
the  boma,  which  was  a  very  strong  one, 
keeping  out  only  such  beads  as  I  wished 
him  to  use  for  the  men's  rations  daily,  and 
ordered  him  to  select  a  few  men  who  would 
return  with  me  to  Kaz6 ;  when  I  said,  if 
I  could  not  get  all  the  men  I  wanted,  I 
would  try  and  induce  some  one  who  would 
not  fear,  to  go  on  to  UsAi ;  failing  which, 
I  would  even  walk  back  to  Zanzibar  for 
men,  as  nothing  in  the  world  would  ever 
induce  me  to  give  up  the  journey. 

**  This  appeal  did  not  move  him ;  but 
without  a  reply,  he  sullenly  commenced 
collecting  some  men  to  accompany  me 
back  to  Kaz6.  At  first  no  one  would  go ; 
they  then  mutinied  for  more  beads,  an- 
nouncing all  sorts  of  grievances,  which 
they  said  thoy  were  always  talking  over 
to  themselves,  though  1  did  not  hear 
them.  The  greatest,  however,  that  they 
could  get  up  was,  that  I  always  paid  the 
Wanyam&6zi  *  temporaries'  more  than 
they  got,  though  *  permanents,*    *They 
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vere  the  Heth,  and  I  was  tlie  knifB ;  *  I 
est  ind  did  vitb  them  Just  as  I  liked, 
•od  they  oonld  not  stand  it  any  longer. 
Hovever,  they  bad  to  stand  it,  and  next 
tfej,  when  I  bad  brought  them  to  reason, 
I  gare  over  the  cba^  of  my  tent  and 
proper^  to  Barakm,  and  commenced  the 
Ktam  with  a  bad  hitohing  congh,  caused 
bT  those  cold  easterty  whida  that  blow 
oirer  the  plateau  during  the  six  dry 
Qooths  of  the  year,  and  whieh  are,  I 
ffippose,  the  Hannattaa  peculiar  to 
Afnea. 

"  Next  day  I  joined  Orant  once  more, 
asd  found  he  had  collected  a  few  Sorom- 
boaen,  hoping  to  follow  after  me.  I 
then  told  hin^  ail  my  mishaps  in  Sorom- 
bo,  as  well  as  of  the  '  blue-deTiP  frights 
that  had  seised  all  my  men.  I  felt 
p^really  alarmed  about  the  proqtects  of 
the  expedition,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
ahoald  da  I  resolred  at  last,  if  every- 
thing else  failed,  to  make  up  a  raft 
u  £e  southern  end  of  the  N*yanza, 
and  try  to  go  up  to  the  Nile  in  that 
vaj.  My  ooogh  daily  grew  worse.  I 
eoakl  not  lie  or  sleep  on  either  side. 
8tiU  my  mind  was  so  excited  and  anxious 
that,  after  reooaining  one  day  here  to  en- 
joy Giant's  society,  I  puriied  ahead  again, 
taking  Bomba3r  with  me,  and  bad  break- 
fast at  Mchimeka's.  ....  Baraka  told 
me  bis  heart  shrank  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  Tery  amall  berry  when  he  saw  whom  I 
had  brought  with  me  yesterday^-^nean- 
iog  Bombay,  and  the  aame  porteis  whom 
he  bad  prerented  going  on  with  me  be* 
fore.  I  aUd,  *'  Pooh,  nonsense ;  hare 
done  with  such  excuses,  and  let  us  gut 
away  out  of  this  as  fast  as  we  can.  Now, 
like  a  good  man,  just  use  your  influence 
viifa  the  chief  of  the  Tillage,  and  try  and 
get  from  him  five  or  six  men  to  complete 
the  number  we  want,  and  then  we  will 
work  round  the  east  of  Sorombo  up  to 
Caoi,  for  Suwarora  has  invited  us  to 
bio.'  This,  however,  was  not  so  easy ; 
for  Lfim^r6si,  having  heard  of  my  arrival, 
teat  bis  Wanyapara,  or  grey-beards,  to 
beg  I  would  visit  him.  He  had  never 
•eea  a  white  man  in  all  his  life,  neither 
had  his  father,  nor  any  of  his  forefathers, 
althoogh  he  had  often  been  down  to  the 
coast;  I  must  come  and  see  him,  as  I 
M  seen  his  mtoto  IUUi4.  He  did  not 
wut  property ;  it  wss  only  the  pleasure 
of  my  company  that  he  wanted,  to  en- 
able bim  to  tell  all  his  friends  what  a 
great  man  had  Kved  in  his  house. 

**This  was  terrible ;  I  saw  at  once  that 
^  my  <filBcultSe8  in  Sorombo  wouki  have 
to  be  gone  through  again  if  I  went  there, 
nd  groaned  when  I  ttoeght  iriiat  a  ttksk 


the  Pig  bad  played  me  when  I  first  of  all 
came  to  this  place ;  for  if  I  had  gone  on 
then,  as  I  wi&ed,  I  should  have  slipped 
past  Lfim^r^si  without  his  knowing  it. 

"  I  had  to  ^et  up  a  storm  at  the  grey- 
beards, and  said  I  could  not  stand  gouig 
out  of  my  road  to  see  any  one  now,  for  I 
had  already  lost  so  much  time  by  Ma- 
kaka's  trickery  in  Sorombo.  Bfii  then, 
quaking  with  fright  at  my  obstinacy, 
said,  *  You  must — tedeed  you  must— give 
in  and  do  with  these  savage  chiefs  as  the 
Arabs  when  they  travel,  for  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  ricHng  rough-shod  over  them.* 
Still  I  stuck  out,  and  the  grey-beards 
departed  to  tdl  their  chief  of  it  Next 
morning  he  sent  them  back  agam  to  say 
he  would  not  be  cheated  out  of  his  rights 
as  the  chief  of  the  district.  StiU  I  would 
not  giye  in,  and  the  whole  day  kept 
^jawing '  without  effect,  for  I  could  get 
no  man  to  go  with  me  untU  the  chief 
ntve  his  ssaction.  I  then  tried  to  send 
Bombay  off  with  B&i,  Nasib.  and  their 
guide,  by  night;  but  though  Bombay 
was  willing,  the  other  two  hung  back  on 
the  old  plea.  In  this  state  of  perplexity, 
Bui  begged  I  would  allow  him  to  go  over 
to  Liim^r^si  and  see  what  he  could  do 
with  a  present.  BiU  really  now  was  my 
only  stand-by,  so  I  sent  him  off,  and  next 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  he  had 
been  humbugged  by  honeyed  words,  as 
Baraka  had  been  with  Makaka,  into  be- 
lieving that  LOmir^si  was  a  good  man, 
who  really  had  no  other  desire  at  heart 
than  the  love  of  seeing  me.  His  boma, 
he  sud,  did  not  lie  much  out  of  my  line, 
and  he  did  not  wish  a  stitch  of  my  do^ 
So  far  from  detaining  me,  he  would  give 
me  as  many  men  as  I  wanted ;  and,  as 
an  earnest  of  his  good  intentions,  he  sent 
his  copper  hatchet,  the  badge  of  office  as 
chief  of  the  district,  as  a  guarantee  for  me. 

**  To  wait  here  any  longer  after  this,  I 
knew,  would  4>e  a  mere  waste  of  time,  so 
I  ordlered  my  men  to  pack  up  that  mo- 
ment, and  we  all  mardied  over  at  once 
to  LQm6r^i*8,  when  we  put  up  in  his 
boma.  L5m4rM  was  not  in  then,  but, 
on  his  arrival  at  night,  he  beat  all  his 
drums  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  fiied 
a  musket,  in  reply  to  which  I  fired  three 
shots." 

He  was  then  assailed  by  a  very 
critical  illness,  the  torments  of 
which  were  thus  diversiiied  by 
Liim^r^ai : — 

*^He,  with  the  most  l^enign  coun- 
tenance, came  in  to  see  me,  the  very 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  as  he  said, 
to  in<]ttlr«  after  my  health ;   when^  to 
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pleue  him  as  much  u  I  could,  I  had  a 
ffuard  of  honour  drawn  up  at  the  tent 
door  to  fire  a  salute  as  he  entered ;  then 
giving  him  my  iron  camp-chair  to  sit 
upon,  which  tickled  him  much — for  he 
was  very  corpulent,  and  he  thought  its 
legs  would  break  down  with  his  weight 
— ^we  had  a  long  talk,  though  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  remember  any- 
thing, my  brain  was  so  eicited  and  weak. 
Kind  as  he  looked  and  spoke,  he  forgot 
all  his  promises  about  coveting  my  pro- 
perty, and  scarcely  got  over  the  first 
salutation  before  he  began  begging  for 
many  things  that  he  saw,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  a  d6ol^,  in  order  that  he  might 
wear  it  on  all  great  occasions,  to  show 
his  contemporaries  what  a  magnanimous 
man  his  white  visitor  was.  I  soon  lost 
my  temper  whilst  striviug  to  settle  the 
hongo.  Liim^r^si  would  have  a  d^ole, 
and  I  would  not  admit  that  I  had  one. 

**28(£  to  81«^.— Next  morning  I  was 
too  weak  to  speak  moderately,  and 
roared  more  like  a  madman  than  a  rar 
tional  being,  as,  breaking  his  faith,  he 
persisted  in  bullying  me.  The  day  after, 
I  took  pills  and  blistered  my  chest  all 
over ;  still  Liim^r^i  would  not  let  me 
alone,  nor  come  to  any  kind  of  terms 
until  the  25th,  when  he  said  he  would 
take  a  certain  number  of  pretty  common 
cloths  for  his  children  if  I  would  throw 
in  a  red  bluiket  for  himself.  I  jumped 
at  this  concession  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, paid  down  my  cloths  on  the  spot ; 
and,  thinking  I  was  free  at  Ust,  ordered 
a  hammock  to  be  slung  on  a  pole,  that  I 
might  leave  the  next  day.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  on  seeins  me  actually  pre* 
paring  to  start,  Lfim^resi  found  he  could 
not  let  me  go  until  I  increased  the  tax 
by  three  more  cloths,  as  some  of  his  fa- 
mily complained  that  they  had  got  no- 
thing. After  some  badgering,  I  paid 
what  he  asked  for,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  carry  me  out  of  the  palace  before  any- 
thing else  was  done,  for  I  would  not 
sleep  another  night  where  I  was.  LQ- 
m6resi  then  stood  in  my  way,  and  said 
he  would  never  allow  a  man  of  his  coun- 
try to  give  me  any  assistance  until  I  was 
well,  for  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
hearing  it  said  that,  after  taking  so 
numy  cloths  from  me,  he  had  allowed 
me  to  die  in  the  jungles — and  dissuaded 
my  men  from  obeying  my  orders. 

"  In  vain  I  appealed  to  his  mercy,  de- 
claring that  the  only  chance  left  me  of 
saving  my  life  would  be  from  the  change 
of  air  in  the  hanmiock  as  I  marched 
along.  He  would  not  listen,  professing 
humanity,  whilst  he  meant  plunder ;  and 


I  now  found  be  was  determined  not  to 
beat  the  drum  until  I  had  paid  him  some 
more,  which  he  was  to  think  over  and 
settle  next  day.  When  the  next  day 
came,  he  would  not  come  near  me,  as  he 
said  I  must  possess  a  d^ol^,  otherwise  I 
would  not  venture  on  to  Karagi^e;  for 
nobody  ever  yet  *.  saw  *  R&manika  with- 
out one.  This  suspenmon  of  business 
was  worse  than  the  k>ws  ;  I  felt  very  mi- 
serable, and  became  worse.  At  last,  on 
my  offering  Mm  anything  that  he  might 
consider  an  equivalent  for  the  d^ol^  if 
be  would  but  beat  the  drums  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  said  I  might  consider  myself  his 
prisoner  mstead  of  his  guest  if  I  per- 
sisted in  my  obstinacy  in  not  giving  him 
R£imanika*s  d^ol^ ;  and  then  again  per- 
emptorily ordered  all  of  his  subjects  not 
to  assist  me  in  moving  a  load.  After 
this,  veering  round  for  a  moment  on  the 
generous  tack,  he  offered  me  a  cow, 
which  I  declined. 

*'  Ut  to  4<A.— Still  I  rejected  the  offer- 
ed cow,  until  the  2d,  when,  finding  him 
as  dogged  as  ever,  at  the  advice  of  my 
men  I  accepted  it,  hoping  thus  to  please 
him;  but  it  was  no  use,  for  he  now 
said  he  must  have  two  d6ol<^  or  he 
would  never  allow  me  to  leave  his  palace. 
Every  day  matters  got  worse  and  worse. 
Mf&mbi,  the  small  chief  of  Sorombo, 
came  over,  In  an  Oily-Gammon  kind  of 
manner,  to  say  Makaka  had  sent  him 
over  to  present  his  compliments  to  me, 
and  express  his  sorrow  on  hearing  that  I 
had  fallen  sick  here.  He  further  informed 
me  that  the  road  was  closed  between  this 
and  UsiU,  for  he  had  just  been  fighting 
there,  and  had  killed  the  chief  Gomba, 
burnt  down  all  liis  villages,  and  dis- 
persed all  the  men  in  the  jungle,  where 
they  now  resided,  plundering  every  man 
who  passed  that  way.  This  gratuitous, 
wicked,  humbugging  terrifier  helped  to 
cadse  another  defeat.  It  was  all  non- 
sense, I  knew,  but  both  Bili  and  Nanb, 
taking  fright,  begged  for  their  discharges. 
In  fearful  alarm  and  anxiety,  I  then 
begged  them  to  have  patience  and  see 
the  hongo  settled  first,  for  there  was  no 
necessity,  at  any  rate,  for  immediate 
hurry ;  I  wished  them  to  go  on  ahead 
with  Bombay,  as  in  four  days  they  could 
reach  Siiwarora^s.  But  they  said  they 
could  not  hear  of  it-*-they  would  not  go 
a  step  beyond  this.  All  the  cbiefii  on 
ahead  would  do  the  same  as  Liim4rdsi ; 
the  whole  country  was  roused.  I  had 
not  even  half  enough  cloths  to  satisfy 
the  Wasiii;  and  my  faithful  followers 
would  never  consent  to  be  witness  to  my 
being  *toni  to  pieces.* 
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*"  61ft  and  6(A.-~Tbe  whole  day  and  half 
af  the  next  went  in  diflcuasiona.  At  laal, 
able  for  the  first  thne  to  ait  up  a  little,  I 
fooceeded  in  preyailing  on  BiU  to  prom- 
iae  he  would  go  to  Ua&i  aa  aoon  aa  the 
bongo  was  aetUed,  proTided,  aa  he  aaid, 
I  took  on  myself  all  lesponaibilitiea  of 
the  reault.  This  cheered  me  so  greatly, 
I  had  my  chair  placed  under  a  tree  and 
BBMked  myfirat  pipe.  On  eeeing  thia, 
ail  my  men  atmcic  up  a  dance,  to  the 
soond  of  the  druma,  which  they  carried 
on  throughout  the  whole  night,  never 
oaaaing  untH  the  erenlng  of  the  next  day. 
Iheee  protracted  caperinga  were  to  be 
considered  a^  their  congratulation  for  my 
improvement  in  health ;  for,  until  I  got 
into  my  chiur,  they  always  thought  I  waa 
going  to  £e.  They  then  told  me,  with 
greal  mirth  and  good  mimicry,  of  many 
abamd  aoenes  which,  owing  to  the  in- 
flamed state  of  my  brain,  had  taken 
place  during  my  interviews  with  Lfim6- 
reaL  Bombay  at  this  time  very  foolishly 
told  L&m^T^,  if  he  'really  wanted  a 
dfoU,'  he  must  send  to  Grant  for  one. 
TUa  ael  the  chief  raving.  He  knew 
there  was  one  in  my  box,  he  said,  and 
I  gave  it,  the  one  with  Grant 
be  lnt>i^[ht ;  for  under  no  oircum- 
\  would  he  allow  of  my  proceeding 
northwards  until  that  was  given  him. 
BQi  and  Kaaib  then  gave  me  the  slip, 
and  slept  that  night  in  a  neighbouring 
boma  without  my  knowledge. 

7<ftto1M4. — As  things  had  now  gone 
ao  ftr,  I  gave  Liim^r^sl  the  d^l^  I  had 
atored  away  for  R&manlka,  telling  him, 
at  the  aarae  time  as  he  took  it,  that  he 
waa  robbing  Rdimanika,  and  not  myaelf ; 
bat  I  hop^,  now  I  had  given  It,  he 
would  b«at  the  drums.  The  acoundrel 
only  laughed  as  he  wrapped  my  beautiful 
silk  over  hia  great  broad  shoulders,  and 
aald,  *  Tea,  this  will  complete  our  pre- 
aent  of  friendship;  now  then  for  the 
bongo — I  must  have  exactly  double  of 
aO  you  have  given.*  This  Sorombo  trick 
I  attributed  to  the  instigation  of  Makaka, 
for  these  savages  never  fiedl  to  take  their 
revenue  when  t6ey  can.  I  had  doubled 
back  mm  hia  country,  and  now  he  waa 
cutting  me  off  in  front.  I  expected  as 
much  when  the  oily  blackguard  Mfttmbi 
came  over  from  hb  chief  to  aak  after  my 
heahb;  ao,  judging  from  my  experience 
with  Makaka,  I  told  Lfim^r^  at  once  to 
ten  me  what  he  con^dered  his  due,  for 
this  fearful  haggling  was  killing  me  by 
uwhea  I  had  no  more  d^ol^s,  but  would 
make  that  up  in  brass  wire.    He  then 


fixed  the  bongo  at  fifteen  maaaogo,  or 
brasa-wire  bracelets,  aixteen  clothe  aX. 
aorta,  and  a  hundred  necklaces  of  sami- 
aami,  or  red  coral  beada,  which  waa  to 
pay  for  Grant  as  well  as  myself.  I  paid 
it  down  on  the  apot ;  the  druma  beat  the 
*  aatiafaction,'  and  I  ordered  the  march 
with  the  greateat  relief  of  mind  poaaible. 
"But  Biil  and  Nusib  were  not  to  be 
found ;  they  had  bolted.  The  shook 
nearly  killed  me.  I  had  walked  all  the 
way  to  Kac6  and  back  agam  for  theae 
men,  to  ahow  mine  a  good  example— had 
given  them  pay  and  treble  rations,  the 
same  as  Bombay  and  Barakar— and  yet 
they  choae  to  deaert  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that,  do 
what  I  would,  we  would  never  aucceed ; 
and  in  my  weakness  of  body  and  mind  I 
actually  cried  like  a  child  over  ^e  whole 
affair.  I  would  rather  have  died  than 
have  failed  in  my  Journey,  and  yet  failure 
aeemed  at  this  juncture  inevitable.'' 

After  this  it  is  refreshing  to  join 
the  traveller  in  his  visit  to  the  good 
king  RCimanika. 

"  The  whole  scenery  was  most  beauti- 
ful. Green  and  fresh,  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  were  covered  with  grass,  with  small 
clumps  of  soft  cloudy-looking  acaciaa 
growing  at  a  few  feet  only  above  the 
water,  and  above  them,  facing  over  th6 
hills,  fine  detached  trees,  and  here  and 
there  the  gigantic  medicinal  aloe.  Ar- 
rived near  the  end  of  the  MogarNami- 
rinzi  hUl  in  the  second  lake,  the  pad- 
dlers  splashed  into  shore,  where  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  headed  by  Nnanaji, 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  me.  I  landed 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  when 
the  royal  band  struck  up  a  march,  and 
we  all  moved  on  to  Rtiinanika*s  frontier 
palace,  talking  away  in  a  very  compli- 
mentary manner,  not  unlike  the  very 
polite  and  flow^  fashion  of  educated 
Orientals. 

"R&mantka  we  found  sitting  dressed 
in  a  wrapper  made  of  a  nzo^  antelope's 
skin,  smilhig  blandly  as  we  approached 
him.  In  the  warmest  manner  possible 
be  pressed  me  to  sit  by  his  side,  aaked 
how  I  had  enjoyed  myself,  what  I 
thought  of  his  country,  if  I  did  not 
feel  hungry ;  when  a  picnic  dinner  was 
spread,  and  we  all  set  to  at  cooked  plan- 
tains and  pomb^,  ending  with  a  pipe  of 
his  best  tobacco.  Bit  by  bit  RCimanika 
became  more  interested  in  geography, 
and  seemed  highly  ambitious  of  gaining 
a   world-wide   reputation  through  the 
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aedtnm  of  my  pen.  At  lus  inTitatiotn 
ire  now  crossed  OTer  the  spar  to  the  In- 
g^  Kag^ra  side,  when,  to  surprise  me, 
the  canoes  I  had  oome  np  the  lake  in 
appeared  before  us.  They  had  gone  out 
of  the  lake  at  its  northern  end,  paddled 
into  and  then  up  the  Kag^ra  to  where 
we  stood,  showing,  by  actual  navigatioD, 
the  connection  of  these  htgh*ai.d  lakes 
with  the  rivers  which  drain  t  le  yarious 
spurs  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
The  Kag^ra  was  deep  sud  dark,  of  itsdf 
a  very  fine  stream,  and,  considering  it 
was  only  ono>-*and  that,  too,  a  minor 
one--of  the  various  affluents  which  drain 
the  mountain'  valleys  into  the  Victoria 
N'yanza  through  the  medium  of  the 
Kitangttl^  river,  I  saw  at  once  there 
must  be  water  sufficient  to  make  the 
KitangOl^  a  very  poweiful  tributary  to 
the  lake.     .    .    . 

**  On  the  9th  I  went  out  shooting,  as 
Rilmanika,  with  his  usual  politeness,  on 
hearing  my  desire  to  kill  some  rhino- 
ceros, ordered  his  sons  to  conduct  the 
field  for  me.  Off  we  started  by  sunrise 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hills  overlooking 
the  head  of  the  Little  Windermere  lake. 
On  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action — a 
thicket  of  acacia  shrubs— all  the  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  assembled  to 
beat.  Taking  post  myself,  by  direction, 
in  the  most  likely  pliKse  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  animals,  the  day's  work  began  by 
the  beaters  driving  the  covers  in  my 
direction.  In  a  very  short  time,  a  i£ne 
male  was  discovered  making  towiu^  me, 
but  not  exactly  knowin|f  where  he  should 
bolt  to.  While  he  was  m  this  perplexity, 
I  stole  along  between  the  bushes,  and 
caught  sight  of  him  standing  as  if  an- 
chored by  the  ade  of  a  tree,  and  gave 
him  a  broadaider  with  BUssett,  which,  too 
much  for  his  constitution  to  stand,  sent 
him  off  trotting,  till  exhausted  by  bleed- 
ing he  lay  down  to  die,  and  allowed  me 
to  give  him  a  settler. 

**  Ip  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  the 
good  young  princes,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  the  gun,  came  to  see  what  was 
done.  Their  surprise  knew  no  bounds ; 
they  could  scarcely  believe  what  they 
saw ;  and  then,  on  recovering,  with  the 
spirit  of  true  gentlemen,  they  seixed  both 
my  hands,  congratulatii^  me  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  my  success,  and  pointed  out,  as 
an  example  of  it^  a  bystander  who  show- 
ed fearful  scars,  both  on  his  abdomen  and 
at  the  blade  oC  his  shoulder,  who,  they 
declared,  had  been  run  through  by  one  oi 
tbee«  ao^QUls.    ltwaS|thereforo»woQder- 


fitl  to  tbsm,  they  observed,  with  whaitcrim- 
nesB  I  went  up  to  such  formidable  beasts. 
"  Just  at  tills  time  a  distant  cry  was 
heard  that  another  rhinoceros  was  con- 
cealed ui  a  thicket,  and  off  we  set  to  pur- 
sue her.  Arriving  at  the  place  mentioned, 
I  settled  at  once  I  would  enter  with  only 
two  spare  men  carrying  guns,  for  the 
acacia  thorns  were  so  thick  that  the  only 
tracks  into  the  thicket  were  runs  made 
by  these  animals.  Leading  myself  beadr 
ing  down  to  steal  in,  I  tracked  up  a  run 
till  half-way  through  cover,  when  sud- 
denly before  me,  like  a  pig  from  a  hole, 
a  large  female,  with  her  young  one  be* 
hiod  her,  came  straight  down  wboof- 
whoofing  upon  me.  In  this  awkwaiti  fix 
I  forced  myself  to  one  side,  though 
pricked  all  over  with  thorns  in  doing  so, 
and  gave  her  one  in  the  bead  whidi 
knocked  her  out  of  my  path,  and  induced 
her  for  safety  to  make  for  the  open, 
where  I  followed  her  down  and  gave  her 
another.  She  then  took  to  the  hills  and 
crossed  over  a  spur,  when,  following  after 
her,  in  another  dense  thicket,  near  the 
head  of  a  glen,  I  came  upon  three,  who 
no  sooner  rfghted  me,  than  all  in  line 
they  charged  down  my  way.  Fortunately 
at  the  time  my  gun-bearers  were  with 
me;  so,  jumping  to  one  side,  I  struck 
them  ail  three  in  turn.  One  of  them 
dropped  dead  a  little  way  on,  but  the 
others  only  pulled  up  when  they  arrived  at 
the  bottom.  To  please  myself  now  I  had 
done  quite  enough;  but  as  the  princes 
would  have  it,  I  went  on  with  the  chase. 
As  one  of  the  two,  I  could  see,  had  one 
of  his  fore-legs  broken,  I  went  at  the 
sounder  one,  and  gave  him  another  shot, 
which  simply  induced  him  to  walk  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  hill.  Then  turning 
to  the  last  one,  which  could  not  escape,  I 
asked  the  Wanyambo  to  polish  him  off* 
with  their  speaxs  and  arrows,  that  I  might 
see  their  mode  of  sport.  As  we  moved 
up  to  the  animal,  he  kept  chaiging  with 
such  impetuous  fury,  they  could  not  go 
into  him ;  so  I  |pave  him  a  seoond  ball, 
which  brought  him  to  anchor.  In  this 
helpless  state  the  men  set  at  him  in  ear- 
nest, and  a  more  barbarous  finale  I  never 
did  witness.  Every  man  sent  his  spear, 
assag6,  or  arrow,  into  his  ndes,  unUl, 
completely  exhausted,  he  sank  like  a  por- 
cupine covered  with  quUls.  The  day's 
sport  was  now  ended,  so  I  went  home  to 
break&st,  leaving  instruetioaB  that  the 
heads  should  be  cut  off  and  sent  to  the 
king  as  a  trophy  of  what  the  irhite  man 
ooSd  do.*' 
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CHAFTIR  XIII. — TOKT  IH  TOWN. 


Dat  followed  day,  and  Tony  But- 
ler heard  nothing  from  the  minister. 
He  went  down  each  morning  to 
Downing  Street,  and  interrogated 
the  aaatero  doorkeeper,  till  at  length 
there  grew  up  between  that  gHm 
official  and  himself  a  state  of  feel- 
ing little  short  of  hatred. 

'*No  letter  V  would  say  Tony. 

^^Look  in  the  rack,"  was  the  an- 


''Is  thift  BoH  of  thing  usual  V 

"What  sort  of  thing  r 

*^The  gettine  no  reply  for  a  week 
or  eight  &ys  f  * 

"  I  should  say  it  is  yery  usual  with 
oertsin  people." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  certain 
people  r 

"  Well,  the  people  that  don't  have 
answers  to  the  letters,  nor  ain't  likely 
to  have  them." 

"Might  I  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion f  said  Tony,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  fixing  a  very  quiet  but  steady 
k>ok  on  the  other. 

"Yes,  if  it's  a  short  one." 

"It's  a  y^  short  one.  Has  no 
one  ever  kicked  you  for  your  im- 
pertinence f 

"Ricked  fne — kicked  ww,  sirf 
cried  the  other,  while  his  face  became 
purple  with  passion. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Tony,  mildly; 
^for  let  me  mention  it  to  you  in 
ooDfldence,  it's  the  last  thing  I  mean 
to  do  before  I  leave  London." 

"We'll  see  about  this,  sir,  at 
once,"  cried  the  porter,  who  rushed 
through  the  inner  door,  and  tore 
up-stairs  like  a  madman.  Tony 
meanwhile  brushed  some  dust  off 
his  coat  with  a  stray  clothes-brush 
near,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the 
«pot|When  Skefflngton  came  harriedly 
towards  him,  tiying  to  smother  a  fit 
of  kuKhter  that  would  not  be  re- 


«'What^8  all  this,  BaUerf'  said 


he.  "  Here's  the  whole  office  in 
commotion.  Willis  is  up  with  the 
chief  clerk,  and  old  Baynes  telling 
them  that  vou  drew  a  revolver,  and 
threatened  his  life,  and  swore  if  you 
hadn't  an  answer  by  to-morrow  at 
twelve,  you'd  blow  Sir  Harry's  brains 
out" 

**  If  s  somewhat  exaggerated.  I 
had  no  revolver,  and  never  had  one. 
I  don't  intend  any  violence  beyond 
kicking  that  fellow,  and  FU  not  do 
even  that  if  he  can  manage  to  be 
commonly  civil." 

"  The  Chief  wishes  to  see  this 
gentleman  up-stairs  for  a  moment," 
said  a  pale,  sickly  youth  to  SkeflSng- 
ton. 

"  Don't  get  flurried.  Be  cool,  But- 
ler, and  say  nothing  that  can  irrititc 
— mind  that,"  whispered  Skefflngton, 
and  stole  away. 

Butler  was  introduced  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  partly  office,  partly  lib- 
rary, at  the  fireplace  of  which  stood 
two  men,  a  short  and  a  shorter. 
They  were  wonderfully  alike  in  ex- 
ternals, being  each  heavy-looking, 
white-complexioned,  serious  men, 
with  a  sort  of  dreary  severity  of 
aspect,  as  if  the  spirit  of  domination 
had  already  begun  to  weigh  down 
even  themselves. 

"We  have  been  informed,*'  began 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  in  a  slow, 
deliberate  voice,  "that  you  have 
grossly  outraged  one  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  this  department;  and  al- 
though the  case  is  one  which  de- 
mands, and  shall  have,  the  attention 
of  the  police  authorities,  we  have  sent 
for  you — ^Mr.  Brand  and  I — to  express 
our  indignation, — eh,  Brand  ?"  added 
he  in  a  whisper. 

"  Certainly,  our  indignation," 
chimed  in  the  other. 

"  And  aware,  as  we  are,"  resumed 
the  Chief,  "that  you  are  an  applicant 
for  employment  under  this  depart- 
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ment,  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance 
that  such  conduct  as  you  have  been 
guilty  of,  totally  debars  you — excludes 
you ^'* 

"Yes,  excludes  you,"  chimed  in 
Brand. 

"From  the  most  remote  prospect 
of  an  appointment  1"  said  the  first, 
taking  up  a  book,  and  throwing  it 
down  with  a  slap  on  the  table,  as 
though  the  more  emphatically  to 
confirm  his  words. 

"Who  are  you,  may  I  ask,  who 
pronounce  so  finally  on  my  pro* 
spects  ?'*   cried  Tony. 

"  Who  are  we,  who  are  we  ?"  said 
the  Ghiel^  in  a  horror  at  the  query. 
"Will  you  tell  him,  Mr.  Brand?" 

The  other  was,  however,  ringing 
violently  at  the  bell,  and  did  not  hear 
the  question. 

"  Have  you  sent  to  Scotland  Yard  ?" 
asked  he  of  the  servant  who  came  to 
his  summons.  "Tell  Willis  to  be 
ready  to  accompany  the  officer,  and 
make  his  charge." 

"The  gentleman  asks  who  we 
are,"  said  Baynes,  with  a  feeble 
laugh. 

"  I  ask  in  no  sort  of  disrespect  to 
you,"  said  Butler,  "but  simply  to 
learn  in  what  capacity  I  am  to  regard 
you.  Are  you  magistrates  ?  Is  this 
a  court  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  are  not  magistrates,^' 
said  Brand,  "we  are  Heads  of  De- 
partments—  departments  which  we 
shall  take  care  do  not  include  within 
their  limits  persons  of  your  habits 
and  pursuits." 

"You  can  know  very  little  about 
my  habits  or  pursuits.  I  promised 
your  hall  porter  Fd  kick  him,  and  I 
don't  suspect  that  either  you  or  your 
little  friend  there  would  risk  any  in- 
terference to  protect  him." 

"  My  Lord !"  said  a  messenger,  in 
a  voice  of  almost  tremulous  terror, 
while  he  flung  open  both  inner  and 
outer  door  for  the  great  man's  ap- 
proach. The  person  who  entered 
with  a  quick  active  step,  was  an 
elderly  man,  white-whiskered  and 
white-haired,  but  his  figure  well  set 
up,  and  his  hat  rakishly  placed  a 
very  little  on  one  side ;  his  features 
were  acute,  and  betokened  prompti- 


tude and  decision,  blended  with  a 
sort  of  jocular  humour  about  the 
mouth,  as  though  even  state  affairs 
did  not  entirely  indispose  a  man  to 
a  jest 

"  Don't  send  that  bag  off  to-night^ 
Baynes,  till  I  come  down,"  said  he, 
hurriedly  ;  "  and  if  any  telegrams 
arrive,  send  them  over  to  the 
House.  What's  this  policeman  do- 
ing at  the  door  ? — who  Is  refrac- 
tory ?" 

"This— young  man,"  he  paused, 
for  he  had  almost  said  gentleman — 
"  has  iust  threatened  an  old  and  re- 
spectable servant  of  the  office  with  a 
personal  chastisement,  my  Lord." 

"Declared  he'd  break  every  bono 
in  his  body, '  chimed  in  Brand. 

"Whose  body?"  asked  his  Lord- 
ship. 

"Willis's,  my  Lord  — the  hall 
porter  —  a  man,  if  I  mistake  not, 
appointed  by  your  Lordship." 

"I  said,  I'd  kick  him,"  said  Tony, 
calmly. 

"Kick  Willis?"  said  my  Lord, 
with  a  forced  gravity,  which  could 
not,  however,  suppress  a  laughing 
twinkle  of  his  keen  grey  eyes  — 
"kick  Willis?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord ;  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  it" 

"What's  your  name,  sir?"  asked 
my  Lord. 

"Butler,"  wag  the  brtef  reply. 

"The  son  of— no,  not  son — but 
relative  of  Sir  Omerod's  ?"  asked  hia 
Lordship  again. 

"  His  nephew." 

"  Why,  Sir  Harry  ElpMnstone  has 
asked  me  for  something  for  you. 
I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  thing  to 
have  some  one  to  kick  the  porters ; 
but  we  haven't  thought  of  such  an 
appointment,—^}!,  Baynes?  Willis, 
the  very  first;  most  impudent  dog. 
We  want  a  messenger  for  Bucharest, 
Brand,  don't  we?" 

"No,  my  Lord;  you  filled  it  this 
morning — gave  it  to  Mr.  Beed." 

"Cancel  Beed,  then,  and  appoint 
Butter." 

"Mr.  Beed  has  gone,  my  Lord — 
started  with  the  Vienna  bag." 

"  Make  Butler  supomumerary." 
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**  There  are  four  already,  my  Xord." 

*'  I  don't  care  if  there  were  forty, 
Mr.  Brand!  Go  and  pass  your  ex- 
amination, young  gentleman,  and 
thank  Sir  Harry  Elphinstono,  for 
this  nomination  is  at  his  request 
I  am  only  sorry  you  didn't  kick 
Willis."  And  with  this  parting 
speech  he  turned  away,  and  hopped 
down  stairs  to  his  brougham,  with 
the  light  step  and  jaunty  air  of  a 
man  of  thirty. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed, 
when  Baynes  and  Brand  retired 
into  a  window  recess,  conversing  in 
lowest  whispers,  and  with  much 
head-shaking.  To  what  a  frightful 
condition  the  country  must  come  — 
any  country  must  come  —  when  ad- 
ministered by  men  of  such  lerity  — 
who  make  a  sport  of  its  interests, 
and  a  practical  joke  of  its  patronage 
—  was  the  theme  over  which  they 
now  mourned  in  common. 

**  Are  you  going  to  make  a  minute 
of  this  appointment.  Brand  ?"  asked 
Baynes.     ''  I  declare  I'd  not  do  it" 

The  other  pursed  up  his  lips  and 
leaned  his  head  to  one  side,  as 
though  to  imply  that  such  a  course 
would  be  a  bold  one. 

'*  Will  you  put  his  name  on  your 
list?" 

"I  don't  know,"  muttered  the 
other.  **I  suspect  we  can  do  it 
better.  Where  have  you  been  edu- 
cated, Mr.  Butler  ? " 

"At  home,  principally." 

"  Never  at  any  public  school  ?  " 

**  Never,  except  you  call  a  village 
school  a  public  one." 

Brand's  eyes  glistened,  and 
Baynes's  returned  the  sparkle. 

"  Are  you  a  profident  in  French  ?  " 

'*Far  from  it  I  could  spell  out 
a  lable,  or  a  page  of  'Telemachus,* 
and  even  that  would  push  me  hard." 

"  Do  you  write  a  good  hirnd  ?  " 

'^  It  is  legible,  but  it's  no  beauty." 

"  And  your  arithmetic  ?  " 

"Pretty  much  like  my  French  — 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better." 

"I  think  that  will  do,  Brand," 
whispered  Baynes. 

The  other  nodded,  and  muttered, 
''Of  ooorso;  and  it  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it" 


^*  These  are  the  points,  Mr.  But- 
ler," he  continued,  giving  him  a 
printed  paper,  **on  which  you  will 
have  to  satisfy  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners ;  they  are,  as  you 
see,  not  very  numerous  nor  very 
difficult  A  certificate  as  to  gene- 
ral conduct  and  character  —  Brit- 
ish subject — some  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  —  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic  —  and  that  you 
are  able  to  write—" 

'^  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  one  thing 
I  can  do,  and  if  you  ask  the  Commis- 
sioners to  take  a  cast  cross  country^ 
I'll  promise  them  a  breather." 

Tony  never  noticed,  nor,  had  he 
noticed,  had  he  cared  for  the  grave 
austerity  of  the  beads  of  depart- 
ments at  this  outburst  of  enthusi- 
ism.  He  was  too  full  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  too  eager  to  share  it 
with  his  mother. 

As  he  gained  the  street,  Skeffing- 
ton  passed  his  arm  through  his,  and 
walked  along  with  him,  offering  him 
his  cordial  gratulations,  and  giving 
him  many  wise  and  prudent  coun- 
sels, though  unfortunately,  from  the 
state  of  ignorance  of  Tony's  mind, 
these  latter  were  lamentably  un- 
proflUble.  It  was  of  ''the  Office" 
that  he  warned  him— of  its  tempers, 
its  caprices,  its  rancours,  and  its 
jealousies,  till,  lost  in  the  maze  of 
his  confusion,  poor  Tony  began  to 
regard  it  as  a  beast  of  ill-omened 
and  savage  passions  —  a  great  mon- 
ster, in  fact,  who  lived  on  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  ardent  and  high-hearted 
youths,  drying  up  the  springs  of 
their  existence,  and  exhausting  their 
brains  out  of  mere  malevolence. 
Out  of  all  the  farrago  that  he  lis- 
tened to,  all  that  he  could  collect 
was,  *'  that  he  was  one  of  those  fel- 
lows that  the  chiefs  always  hated 
and  invariably  crushed."  Why  des- 
tiny should  have  marked  him  out 
for  such  odium  —  why  he  was  bom 
to  be  strangled  by  red  tape,  Tony 
could  not  guess,  nor,  to  say  truth, 
did  he  trouble  himself  to  inquire; 
but,  resisting  a  pressing  invitation 
to  dine  with  Skeffington  at  his 
club,  he  hastened  to  his  room  to 
write  his  good  news  to  his  mother. 
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"  Think  of  my  gdod  fortune,  dear- 
est little  mother,"  he  wrota  **I 
have  got  a  place,  and  such  a  place  I 
You'd  fancy  it  was  made  for  me,  for 
I  have  neither  to  talk,  nor  to  think, 
nor  to  read,  nor  to  write  —  all  ray 
requirements  are  joints  that  will 
bear  bumping,  and  a  head  that  will 
stand  the  racket  of  railroad  and 
steamboat  without  any  sense  of 
confusion,  beyond  what  nature  im- 
planted there.  Was  he  not  a  wise 
minister  who  named  me  to  a  post 
where  bones  are  better  than  brains, 
and  a  good  digestion  superior  to  in- 
tellect? I  am  to  be  a  messenger— 
a  Foreign  Service  Messenger  is  the 
grand  title  —  a  creature  to  go  over 
the  whole  globe  with  a  white  leather 
bag  or  two,  full  of  mischief,  or  gos- 
sip, as  it  may  be,  and  whose  whole 
care  is  to  consist  in  keeping  his 
time,  and  being  never  out  of  health. 

"They  say  in  America  the  bears 
were  made  for  Colonel  Crocket's 
(tog,  and  Fm  sure  these  places  were 
made  for  fellows  of  my  stamp  -—  fel- 
lows to  carry  a  message,  and  yet  not 
intrusted  with  the  telling  it 

'*The  pay  is  capital,  the  position 
good  —  that  is,  three-fourths  of  the 
men  are  as  good  or  better  than 
myself;  and  the  life,  all  tell  me,  is 
rare  fun  —  you  go  everywhere,  see 
everythmg,  and  think  of  nothing. 
In  all  your  dreams  for  me,  you 
never  fincied  the  like  of  this.  They 
talk  of  places  for  all  sorts  of  capa- 
cities, but  imagine  a  berth  for  one 
of  no  capacity  at  all  I  And  yet, 
mother  dear,  they  have  made  a 
blunder — and  a  very  absurd  blun- 
der too,  and  no  small  onel  —  they 
have  instituted  a  test  —  a  sort  of 
examination  —  for  a  career  that 
ought  to  be  tested  by  a  round 
wiUi  the  boxing-gloves,  or  a  sharp 
cantor  over  a  course  with  some 
four-feet  hurdles! 

'^I  am  to  be  examined,  in  about 
six  weeks  from  this,  in  some  foreign 
tongues,  multiplication,  and  the 
state  of  my  muscles.  I  am  to  show 
proof  that  I  was  born  of  white  pa^ 
rents,  and  am  not  too  young  or  too 
old  to  go  alone  of  a  message.  There's 
the  whole  of  it    It  ain't  much,  but 


it  is  quite  enoogh  to  fr^ten  one, 
and  I  go  about  with  the  verb  avoir 
in  my  bead,  and  the  first  four  rulda 
of  arithmetic  dance  round  me  like  so 
many  furies.  What  a  month  of  work 
and  drudgery  there  is  before  ytni^ 
little  woman.  You'll  have  to  coach 
me  through  my  declensions  and 
subtractions.  If  yon  don't  fag; 
you'll  be  plucked,  ior,  as  for  me,  I'll 
only  be  your  representative  when- 
ever I  go  in.  Look  up  your  gram- 
mar then,  and  your  history  too, 
for  they  plucked  a  man  the  other 
day  that  said  Piccolomini  was 
not  a  General,  but  a  little  girl 
that  sang  in  the  *Traviata!'  I'd 
start  by  the  mail  this  evening,  but 
that  I  have  to  go  up  to  the  office  — 
no  end  of  a  chilling  place*—  for  my 
examination-papers,  and  to  be  tested 
by  the  doctor  that  I  am  all  right, 
thews  and  sinews ;  but  I'll  get  away 
by  the  afternoon,  right  glad  to  leave 
all  this  turmoil  and  confusion,  the 
very  noise  of  which  makes  me  quar- 
relsome and  ill-tempered. 

^*  There  is  such  a  good  fellow 
here,  Skeffiogton — the  Honourable 
Skeffington  Darner,  to  speak  of 
him  more  formally  — who  has  been 
most  kind  to  me.  Ue  is  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Harry,  and  told  me 
all  manner  of  things  about  the  Gov- 
ernment offices,  and  the  Dons  that 
rule  them.  If  I  was  a  clever  or  a 
sharp  fellow,  I  suppose  this  woold 
have  done  me  infinite  service;  but, 
as  old  Dr.  Rinward  says,  it  was  only 
*  putting  the  wine  in  a  oradsed  bot- 
tle ;.'  and  all  I  can  remember  is  the 
kindness  that  dictated  the  attention. 

*^  Skefi"  is  some  relation —  I  foiget 
what  — to  old  Mrs.  Maxwell  of  Til- 
ney,  and,  like  all  the  world,  expects 
to  be  her  heir.  He  talks  of  coming 
over  to  see  her  when  he  gets  his 
leave,  and  said— *  God  forgive  him 
for  it — that  he'd  run  down  and  pass 
a  day  with  us.  I  couldn't  say  Don't, 
and  I  had  not  heart  to  say  Do !  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  tell  him 
frankly  that  .we  lived  in  a  cabin 
with  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and 
that  butler,  cook,  footman,  and 
housemaid,  were  all  Vepresented 
by  a  barefooted  lassie,  who  was  far 
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more  at  home  drawing  a  flsbing^n^tt 
than  in  cooking  its  contents.  I  was 
jost  snob  enough  to  say,  Tell  ufl 
when  we  may  look  out  for  you ;  and 
without  manliness  to  add,  And  Vl\ 
nm  away  when  I  hear  it.  But  he^s 
»  rare  good  fellow,  and  teases  me 
every  day  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
Arthur — a  dub  where  all  the  young 
swells  of  the  GoTemment  offices 
assemble  to  talk  of  themselves,  and 
sneer  at  their  official  superiors. 

"^ru  go  out,  if  I  can,  and  see 
Dolly  before  I  leave,  though  she 
told  me  the  iamily  didn't  like  her 
having  friends  —  the  flunkies  call 
them  followers  —  and  of  course  I 
ought  not  to  do  what  would  make 
her  uncomfortable;  still,  one  minute 
or  two  would  suffice  to  get  me  some 
message  to  bring  the  Doctor,  who'U 
naturally  expect  it  Fd  like,  be- 
sides, to  tell  Polly  of  my  good  for- 
tune, though  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
yery  graceful  thing  to  be  full  of 
one's  own  success  to  another,  whose 
position  is  so  painful  as  hers,  poor 
girl  If  you  saw  how  pale  she  has 
grown,  and  how  thin ;  even  her 
voice  has  lost  that  jolly  ring  it  had, 
and  is  now  weak  and  poor.  She 
seems  so  much  afraid — of  what  or 
whom  I  can't  make  out  —  but  all 
about  her  bespeaks  terror.  You 
say  very  little  of  the  Abbey,  and 
I  am  always  thinking  <>f  it  The 
great  big  world,  and  this  gi:;eat  big 
city  that  is  its  capital,  are  very  small 
things  to  I9M,  compared  to  that  little 
circle  that  could  be  swept  by  a  com* 
pass,  with  a  centre  at  the  Bumside, 
and  a  leg  of  ten  miles  long,  that 
would  take  in  the  Abbey  and  the 
salmon-weir,  the  rabbit-warren  and 
the  boat-jetiy  I  If  I  was  very  rich, 
Fd  just  add  three  rooms  to  our  cot- 
Uge,  and   put  up  one  for   myself, 


with  my  own  traps:  and  another 
for  you,  with  all  the  books  that  ever 
were  written ;  and  another  for  Skeff, 
or  any  other  good  fellow  we'd  like 
to  have  with  us.  Wouldn't  that  be 
jolly,  little  mother?  I  won't  deny 
I've  seen  what  would  be  called 
prettier  places  here  —  the  Thameti 
above  and  below  Richmond,  for  in- 
stance.  Lawns  smooth  as  velvet—- 
great  trees  of  centuries'  growth,  and 
fine  houses  of  rich  people  are  on 
every  side.  But  X  like  oar  own  wild 
crags  and  breesy  hill-sides  better; 
I  like-  the  great  green  sea,  rolling 
smoothly  on,  and  smashing  over 
our  rugged  rofika,  better  than  all 
these  smooth  eddied  currents,  with 
their  smart  racing-boats  skimming 
about  If  I  could  only  catch  these 
fellows  outside  the  Skerries  some 
day,  with  a  wind  from  the  north- 
west :  wouldn't  I  spoil  the  colours 
of  their  gay  jackets? 

"Here's  Skeff  come  again.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  dine  with  some 
very  pleasant  fellows  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  and  that  I  must  posi* 
tively  come.  He  won't  be  denied, 
and  I  am  in  such  rare  spirits  about 
my  appointment,  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  be  a  churl  to  myself  to  re* 
fuse,  though  I  have  my  sore  mis- 
givings about  accepting,  what  I 
well  know  I  never  can  make  any 
return  for.  How  I'd  like  one  word 
from  you  to  decide  for  me  I 

"I  must  shot  up,  I'm  off  to 
Richmond,  and  they  are  all  making 
such  a  row  and  huirying  me  so, 
that  my  head  is  turning.  One  has 
to  hold  the  candle,  and  another 
stands  ready  with  the  sealing-wax, 
by  way  of  expediting  me.  Good- 
bye, dearest  mother  —  I  start  to- 
morrow for  home. —  Your  affection- 
ate son,  Tony  Butler." 


CHAPTER  ZIV. — A  SINNER  AT  RICHMOND. 


With  the  company  that  compos- 
ed the  dinner-party  we  have  only  a 
very  passing  concern.  They  were 
—  including  Skeffington  and  Tony 
— eight  in  all.  Three  were  young 
officials  from  Downing  Street ;  two 


were  guardsmen;  and  one  an  infe- 
rior member  of  the  royal  household 
—  a  certain  Mr.  Arthur  Mayfiiir,  a 
voung  fellow  much  about  town,  and 
known  by  every  one. 
The  dinner  was  ostensibly  to  cele- 
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brate  the  promotion  of  one  of  the 
guardsmen  —  Mr.  Lyner;  in  reality, 
it  was  one  of  those  small  orgies  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  our  mo- 
dern civilisation  has  imported  from 
Paris. 

A  well-spread,  and  even  splendid 
table,  was  no  norelty  to  Tony ;  but 
such  extravagance  and  luxury  as 
this  he  had  never  witnessed  before ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  banquet  in  which 
all  that  was  rarest  and  most  costly 
figured,  and  it  actually  seemed  as  if 
every  land  of  Europe  had  contri- 
buted some  delicacy  or  other  to  re- 
present its  claims  to  epicurism,  at 
this  congress.  There  were  caviare 
from  Russia,  and  oysters  from  Os- 
tend,  and  red  trout  from  the  High« 
lands,  and  plover  eggs  and  pheasants 
from  Bohemia,  and  partridges  from 
Alsace,  and  scores  of  other  delica- 
cies, each  attended  by  its  appropri- 
ate wine ;  to  discuss  which,  with  all 
the  high  connoisseurship  of  the  table, 
fumLshed  the  whole  conversation. 
Politics  and  literature  apart,  no  sub- 
ject could  have  been  more  removed 
from  all  Tony's  experiences.  He 
had  never  read  Brillat  Savarin,  nor 
so  much  as  heard  of  M.  Ude — of 
the  great  controversy  between  the 
merits  of  white  and  brown  truffles, 
he  knew  positively  nothing,  and  he 
had  actually  eaten  terrapin  and 
believed  it  to  be  very  exquisite 
veal  ! 

He  listened,  and  listened  very 
attentively.  If  it  might  have  seem- 
ed to  him  that  the  company  devoted 
a  most  extravagant  portion  of  the 
time  to  the  discussion,  there  was 
such  a  realism  in  the  presence  of 
the  good  things  themselves,  that 
the  conversation  never  descended 
to  frivolity ;  while  there  was  an 
earnestness  in  the  talkers,  that  re- 
jected  such  an  imputation. 

To  hear  them,  one  would  havo 
thought  —  at  least,  Tony  thought — 
that  all  their  lives  had  been  passed 
in  dining.  Gould  any  memory  re- 
tain the  mass  of  small  minute  cir- 
cumstances that  they  recorded,  or 
did  they  keep  prandial  records  as 
others  keep  game-books  ?  Not  one 
of  them    ever    forgot    where,   and 


when,  and  how,  he  had  ever  eaten 
anything  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lence; and  there  was  an  elevation 
of  language,  an  ecstasy  imported 
into  the  reminiscences,  that  only 
ceased  to  be  ludicrous  when  he  grew 
used  to  it  Perhaps,  as  a  mere  lis- 
tener, he  partook  more  freely  than 
he  otherwise  might  of  the  good 
things  before  him.  In  the  excel- 
lence and  endless  variety  of  the 
wines,  there  was  besides,  tempta- 
tion for  cooler  heads  than  his.  Not 
to  add,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
he  found  himself  in  a  jury,  empan- 
nelled  to  pronounce  upon  some  nice 
question  of  flavour,  points  upon 
which,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  he 
entered  with  a  far  greater  reliance 
on  his  judgment  than  he  would  have 
felt  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

He  had  not,  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  table,  a  *^  made  head." 
That  is  to  say,  at  Lyle  Abbey,  his 
bottle  of  Sneyd^s  Claret  after  dinner 
was  more  than  he  liked  well  to 
drink;  but  now,  when  Sauteme 
succeeded  Sherry,  and  Macobrun- 
ner  came  after  Champagne,  and 
in  succession  followed  Bordeaux, 
and  Burgundy,  and  Madeira,  and 
then  Bordeaux  again  of  a  rarer  and 
choicer  vintage,  Tony's  head  grew 
addled  and  confused.  Though  he 
spoke  very  little,  there  passed 
through  his  mind  all  the  varied 
changes  that  his  nature  was  sus- 
ceptible of.  He  was  gay  and  de- 
pressed, daring  and  cautious,  quar- 
relsome and  forgiving,  stern  and 
affectionate,  by  turns.  There  were 
moments  when  he  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  company,  and 
fleeting  instants  when  his  eye  glanc- 
ed around  to  see  upom  whom  he 
could  fix  a  deadly  quarrel;  now  he 
felt  rather  vainglorious  at  being 
one  of  such  a  distinguished  com- 
pany, and  now  a  sharp  distrust  ^shot 
through  him  that  he  was  there  to  be 
the  butt  of  these  town-bred  wits, 
whose  merriment  was  nothing  but 
a  covert  impertinence. 

All  these  changeful  moods  only 
served  to  make  him  drink  more 
deeply.  He  filled  bumpers  and 
drank  them  daringly.      Skeffington 
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told  the  story  of  the  threat  to  kick 
Willis — not  much  in  itself;  but  full 
of  interest  to  the  young  officials 
who  knew  Willis  as  an  institution, 
and  could  no  more  have  imagined 
his  personal  chastisement,  than  an 
insult  to  the  royal  arms.  When 
Skeff,  however,  finished  by  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  himself 
nther  approved  of  the  measure, 
tbej  began  to  feel  that  Tony  Butler 
was  that  greatest  of  all  created 
things,  **  a  rising  man."  For  as  the 
power  of  the  unknown  number  is 
ioGommensurable,  so  the  height  to 
which  a  man's  success  may  carry 
him  can  never  be  estimated. 

*'It'8  deuced  hard  to  get  one  of 
these  messengorshipa,''  said  one  of 
the  guardfimen ;  "  they  say  it's  far 
easier  to  be  named  Secretary  of  Le- 
gatJon." 

"Of  course  it  is.  Fifty  fellows 
are  able  to  ride  in  a  coach  for  one 
that  can  read  and  write,"  said  May- 
fiur. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
cried  Tony,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

*'Just  what  I  said,"  replied  the 
other,  mildly — "  that  as  there  is  no 
bom  mammal  so  helpless  as  a  real 
gentleman,  it*s  the  rarest  thing  to 
find  an  empty  shell  to  suit  him." 

"And  they're  well  paid  too," 
broke  in  the  soldier.  "  Why,  there's 
no  fellow  so  well  o£  They  have 
fire  pounds  a-day." 

"  No,  they  have  not." 

"  They  have." 

"  They  have  not" 

**0n  duty.  When  they're  on 
duty." 

*•  No,  nor  off  duty." 

"  Harris  told  me.'^ 

«*  Harris  is  a  fooL" 

"  He's  my  cousin,"  said  a  sickly 
young  fellow,  who  looked  deadly 
pale,  "  and  I'll  not  hear  him  called 
»li»." 

"Nobody  said  liar.  I  said  he 
was  a  fooL" 

"And  so  he  is,"  broke  in  May- 
fair,  "  for  he  went  and  got  married 
the  other  day  to  a  girl  without  six- 
pence:" 

"Beaumont's  daughter?" 

•'ExacUy.      The   *  Lively  Kitty,' 


as  we  used  to  call  her ;  a  name  she'll 
scarce  go  by  in  a  year  or  two." 

"  I  don't  think,^'  said  Tony,  with  a 
slow,  deliberate  utterance — "  I  don't 
think  that  he  has  made  me  a  suit — 
suit — ^suitable  apology  for  what  he 
said-eh,  Skeff?" 

^*  Be  quiet,  will  you?"  muttered 
the  other. 

'^  Kitty  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  her  own." 

"  Not  sixpence." 

"  1  tell  you  she  had." 

*'  Grant  it.  What  is  ten  thousand 
pounds  ? "  lisped  out  a  little  pink- 
cheeked  fellow,  who  had  a  hundred 
and  eighty  per  annum  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  ^'  If  you  are  economical, 
you  may  get  two  years  out  of  it" 

"If  I  thought,"  growled  out 
Tony  into  Skeff's  ear,  "that  he 
meant  it  for  insolence,  Fd  punch 
his  head,  curls  and  alL" 

•*Will  you  just  be  quiet?"  said 
Skeff  again. 

"  I'd  have  married  Kitty  myself," 
said  pink  cheeks,  "  if  I  thought  she 
had  ten  thousand." 

**  And  I'd  have  gone  on  a  visit  to 
you,"  said  May  fair,  "  and  we'd  have 
played  billiards,  the  French  game, 
every  evening." 

'  "  I  never  thought  Harris  was  so 
weak  as  to  go  and  marry,"  said  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  not  fully  *one- 
and-twenty. 

"  Every  one  hasn't  your  experi- 
ence,  Upton,"   said  Mayfair. 

"  Why  do  the  fellows  bear  all 
this?"   whispered  Tony  again. 

"  I  say — be  quiet— do  be  quiet," 
mumbled  Skeff. 

"  Who  was  it  used  to  call  Kitty 
Beaumont  the  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill?"  said  Mayfair;  and  now  an- 
other uproar  ensued  as  to  the  au- 
thority in  question,  in  which  many 
contradictions  were  exchanged,  and 
some  wagers  booked. 

"  Sing  us  that  song  Bailey  made 
on  her— ^  Fair  Lady  on  the  River's 
Bank;'  you  can  sing  it,  Clinton?" 

**  Yes,  let  us  have  the  song," 
cried  several  together. 

"  ril  wager  l&ve  pounds  Fll  name 
a  prettier  girl  on  the  same  spot," 
said  Tony  to  Skeff. 
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''  Butler  challenges  the  field/' 
cried  Skeffi  *^  He  knows,  and  will 
name,  the  prettiest  girl  in  Rich- 
mond." 

"I  take  him.  What's  the  figure  f" 
said  May/air. 

"And  I—and  II"  shouted  three 
or  four  in  a  hreath. 

"  I  think  he  offered  a  pony." 
lisped  out  the  youngest 

*'  I  said,  I'd  bet  five  pounds," 
said  Tony,  fiercely;  "don't  misre- 
present me,   sir." 

"I'll  take  your  money,  then," 
cried   Mayfair. 

"  No,  no ;  I  was  first ;  I  said  done 
before  you,"  interposed  a  guards- 
man. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  decided  ?  we 
can't  summon  the  rival  beauties  to 
our  presence,  and  perform  Paris  and 
the  apple,"  said  Skeff. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  her,"  broke  in  Tony ;  "  she 
lives  within  less  than  five  minutes' 
walk  of  where  we « are.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  matter  should  be  left 
to  your  decision,  Skeffington." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  several  together ; 
"  take  May&ir  with  you ;  he  is  the 
fittest  man  amongst  us  for  such  a 
criticism;  he  has  studied  these 
matters   profoundly." 

"Here's  a  health  to  all  good 
lasses  I"  cried  out  another;  and 
goblets  were  filled  with  champagne, 
and  drained  in  a  moment,  while 
some  attempted  the  song ;  and 
others,  imagining  that  they  had 
caught  the  air,  started  ofi'  with 
"  Here's  to  the  Maiden  of  Bloom- 
ing Fifteen,"  making  up  an  amount 
of  confusion  that  was  perfectly 
deafening,  in  which  the  Waiter  en- 
tered to  observe,  in  a  very  meek 
tone,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Hal- 
ford  was  entertaining  a  select  party 
in  the  next  room,  and  entreated 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
hear  each  other  occasionally. 

Such  a  burst  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation as  followed  this  request  1 
some  were  for  an  armed  interven- 
tion at  once ;  some  for  a  general 
smash  of  all  things  practicable ; 
and  two  or  three,  haughtier  in  their 
drunkenness,  declared  that  the  Star 


and  Garter  should  have  no  more  of 
Uieir  patronage,  and  proBdly  or- 
dered the  waiter  to  fetch  the  bill. 

"  Thirty-seven — ^nine — sir,"  said 
Mayfair,  as  he  h^  the  document 
near  a  candle ;  "  make  it  an  even 
forty  for  the  waiters,  &nd  it  leaves 
five  pounds  a-head,  eh? — not  too 
much  after  alL" 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  the  aspa- 
ragus was  miserably  small." 

"  And  I  got  no  strawberries." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  about  that 
Moselle." 

"  It  ain't  dear,  at  least:  ifs  nofc 
dearer  than  anywhere  else." 

While  these  criticisms  were  going 
forward,  Tony  perceived  that  each 
one  in  turn  was  throwing  down  hiH 
sovereigns  on  the  table,  as  his  con- 
tribution to  the  fund;  and  he  ap- 
proached SkeflSngton,  to  whisper 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  purse,  nis 
sole  excuse  to  explain,  what  he 
wouldn't  confess,  that  he  believed 
he  was  an  invited  guest  Skeff 
was,  however,  by  this  time  so  com- 
pletely oTeroome  l^  the  last  toast, 
that  he  sat  staring  fatuously  before 
him,  and  could  only  mutter,  in  a- 
melancholy  strain,  "  To  be,  or  not 
to  be;  that's  a  question." 

"  Can  you  lend  me  some  money  f  • 
whispered  Tony.  "I  want  your 
purse," 

"  He— takes  my  purse-^trash — 
trash ^"  mumbled  out  the  other. 

"Til  book  up  for  Skeffy,"  wiid 
one  of  the  guardsmen ;  "  and  now 
it's  all  right" 

"  No,"  said  Tony  aloud ;  "  I 
haven't  paid ;  I  left  my  purse  be- 
hind ;  and  I  can't  make  Skeffington 
understand  that  I  want  a  loan  from 
him;"  and  he  stooped  down  again, 
and  whispered  in  nis  ear. 

While  a  buzz  of  voices  assured 
Tony  that  "it  didn't  matter,— all 
had  money,  any  one  could  pay,"  and 
so  on,  Skeffington  gravely  handed 
out  his  cigar-case,  and  said,  "  Tako 
as  much  as  you  like,  old  follow;  it 
was  quarter-day  last  week." 

In  a  wild  uproarious  burst  of 
laughter  they  now  broke  up;  some 
helping  Skeffington  -along,  some 
performing  mock  ballet  steps,  and 
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tiTD  or  three  ttUmpting  to  walk  with 
an  air  of  rigid  propriety,  which  occa- 
iknafly  ^verged  into  strange  tan- 


Tony  was  completely  bcwlMered. 
He? er  was  a  poor  brain  more  addled 
tiian  hia.  At  one  moment  he  tjbought 
them  all  the  best  follows  in  the 
VQild:  he^d  haye  risked  his  neck 
for  any  of  them;  and,  at  the  nezt» 
he  regarded  them  as  a  45et  of  inso- 
lent snobs,  daring  to  show  off  airs 
of  superiority  to  a  stranger,  because 
he  was  not  one  of  tiiem;  and  so 
'&e  oscillated  between  the  desire  to 
show  his  affection  for  them,  or  hare 
i  ommrel  witii  any  of  them. 

JleanwbOe,  May&ir,  with  a  rea- 
sonably good  Toice  and  some  taste, 
Woke  out  into  a  wild  sort  of  air, 
tHiose  measure  changed  at  every 
Bommt    One  verse  ran  thus  t^- 

.<*9ytkil^af  the  inooD,bjOM  Bghl  of  tlM 
We   *n  veni   lioine   \>y  the  t^i   of  the 

Whhftilastof  ■oag  . 

We  tramped  along, 
^*f*^ff*g  wb«t  we'll  forget  to  loen, 

l^v  the  wine  wa«  good, 

And  the  telkwM  free, 
lad  pleeeiDt  and  gsy  the  company. 


wine  enpplied 
for  wlta  denied, 
lthBgirlawlioie( 


"For  the  wine  I 
What  our  wlti 
And  we  pledged  the  girlawhoMeyei  we  knew, 

whoee  eyes  we  knew. 
Toe  uk  her  name,  hot  wbafa  that  to  yon, 
wkat')ithattoyo«r» 
(I 

"Wdl,  there^  where  she  lives, 
anyhow,'*  muttered  Tony,  as  he 
oune  to  a  dead  stop  on  the  road, 
sod  stared  full  at  a  small  two- 
storeyed  house  in  finont  of  him. 

''Ah,  thafs  where  she  lives  I*' 
xcpeafied  Ifay&ir,  as  he  drew  his 
aim  within  Tony's,  and  talked  in 
a: low  and  confidential  tone.  ''And 
a  sweet,  pretty  cottage  it  is.  What 
aromantie  little  spotl  What  if  wo 
were  to  serenade  her  f 
.Tony  gave  no  reply.  He  stood 
looking  up  at  the  ckwed  shutters 
of  the  quiet  house,  which,  to  his 
e^es,  represented  a  sort  of  peniten- 
tiary for  that  poor  imprisoned  hard- 
woridng  gfarL  His  head  was  not 
very  dear,  bat  he  had  just  sense 
cboogh  to  remember  the  respect  he 
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dwted  her  condifioh,  and  how  jeal- 
ously he  should  guard  h^r  fh>m  the 
interference  of  others.'  Heahwhfle, 
May&ir  had  leaped  over  the  low 
pahng  iof  the  Htl&e'  fro|](t  garden, 
and  stood  now  olose  to 'the  house. 
With  an  admirable  imitation  of  the 
prelude  of  a  guitar,  he  began  Ho 
sine,'-'  r    ■    ^u  I 

•       '•  .     ii;      •     ..     '        •( 

^  foise,  desrartiLDhtf 
Thy  Mudoni  loTor. 
Goanti,  coonti  the  weary  momenti  orer  **— 

i  .  I  .  •  . 

As  he  reached  thus  ihr,  a  ihutt^ 
gently  opened,  and  in  the  sh*ong 
glare  of  the  toOonlight,  Some  trace 
of  ahead  could  be  detected  behind 
the  curtain.  BStacoursged  by  this, 
title,  singer  wont  on  in  a  rich  and 
flowery  voico—     .     ' 

•*Aazleiuheiralli, 
,  Thy  YfAp/b  to  I^Mv  •  1 

Break,  brtak  on  h!«  ttraptared  e^." 

''  At  this^  moment  the  Wind6^  wite 
thrown  open,  and  s  female  voice, 
in  ah  accent  strongly  Scotch,  calWd 
but—'*  Awa  wi*  ytf— pack  &  ne'er- 
do-weels  as  ye  are — awA  Wi*  yo  a' ! 
ril  call  the  police:'* '  Bht  Mayfelr 
went  on — 

"  The  night  faiTllea  to  lore, 
So  thrry  not  ihofei 

But  Lilla— UUa— Ulla  oome  down  to 
mel" 

"Til  oome  down  to  yoo,  and 
right  soon,"  shouted  a  hoarse  mas- 
cmine  voioe.  Two  or  three  who 
had  olambered  over  the  paKng  be- 
side Mayfkir  now  scampered  oiT; 
and  Mayfidr  himself,  making  a 
spring;  deared  the  fences  and  ran  ^ 
down  the  ro$d  at  ttie  top  of  his 
speed,  fdllowed'.  bv  all  but  Tony, 
who,  half  in<  indignation  at  their 
ignominious  flight,  and  half  witii 
some  vague'  purpose  of  apology, 
stood*his  gi^unj  before  the  gate.  ' 

The  nest  moment  the  hall  door 
opened,  and  a  short  thick-sei  maii^ 
armed  with  a  powevftQ  bludgeon, 
rushed  out  snd  made  straight  to- 
wards him.  Seein^^,  however,  that 
Tony  stood  firm,  neither  offering 
resistance  nor  attempthig  escape, 
he  stopped  short  and  cried  out-^ 
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'*Tyi)M  foe  dnmkvn  blftc)[gu«rds 
are  y%  that  canna  ^o  home  with- 
out distm'biDg  a  quiet  neigbbour- 
hoodr 

*^  If  vou  oan  keep  a  djil  tonguB 
in  your  head,'*  said  Tony,  "Pll 
ask  your  pardon  fear  this  distor))- 
.anqj." 

"What's  your  apology  to  me, 
you  young  scamp  ?"  cried  the  otbcr, 
wrenching  open  the  gate  and  pass- 
ing out  into  tjie  road.  **  Yd  ri^ther 
give  you  a  lesson  than  listen  to 
your  excuses.'*  He  lifted  his  stiek 
.as  he  spoke,  but  Tony  sprang  upon 
him  with  the  speed  of  a  tiger,  and, 
wrenching  the  heavy  bludgeon  out 
of  his  hand,  flung  it  &r  into  a 
neighbouring  Beld,  and  then,  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  collar  with  both 
hands,  he  gave  him  such  a  shake 
as  very  soon  convinced  his  anta- 
gonist how  unequal  the  stru^le 
would  be  between  them.  **By 
Heaven  1"  n^uttei^  Tony,  "  if  you 
so  much  as  Uy  a  hand  on  me, 
ni  send  ^ou  after  your  stick. 
Can't  you  see  that  this  was  only  a 
drunken  frolic,  Ihat  these  young 
ifellows  did  not  want  to  insuU  you, 
and  if  I  stayed  here  behind  them. 


.it  waR:  to   AppfWt^  not   to   ofand 

you  ?'* , 

"  Pinna  speak  to  me,  sir.  Let  me 
go — let  go  my  coat  I'm  not  to  be 
^ndled  in  this  maimer,"  cried  the 
;othei\  in  passion. 

"Go  back  to  your  bed,  then!^' 
^aid  Tony,  pushing  him  fixun  him. 
"It's  dear  enough  you  have  no 
gentleman'^s  blood  in  your  body«  or 
you'd  accept  an  amends,  or  resent  an 
afifront." 

Stung  by  this  retort,  the  other 
turned  and  aime4  a  blow  at  Butler's 
&ce ;  but  he  stopped,  it  cleverly, 
and  then,  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulder,  he  swung  him  violently 
round,  and  threw  him  within  the 
gate  of  the  garden. 

"  You  are  more  angered  than  bury 
muttered  Tony,  as  he  looked  at  him 
for  an  instant 

"Oh,  Tony,  that  this  could  bo 
you  I"  cried  a  iaint  voice  from  a  litBe 
window  of  an  attic,  and  a  violent  sob 
closed  the  words. 

Tony  turned  and  went  his  way 
towards  London,  those  accents  nag- 
ing  in  his  ears,  and  at  every  step  he 
went,  repeating— "That  this  could 
be  you !" 
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Wliat  a  dreary  waking  was  that 
of  Tony's  on  the  morning  after  the 
orgies.  Not  a  whit  the.  less  over- 
whelming from  the  great  difficulty 
■he  had  in  recalling  the  efents,  and 
.investigating  his  own  shittre  in  them. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  could 
look  back  upon  with  pleasure.  Of 
the  dinner  and  the  .guests,  all  that 
he  coold  remember  waa  the  costli- 
ness and  the  tumult;  and  of  the 
scene  at  &lr&  M^Gtuder's,  his  im- 
pression was  of  insults  given  and 
received,  a  violent  altercation,  in 
which  his  own  share  could  not  be 
defended. 

How  different  had  been  his  wak- 
ing thoughts,  had  he  gone  as  he 
proposed,  to  bid.  Dora  a  good<bye, 
and  tell  her  of  his  great  good  for- 
tune 1  How  fuU  would  his  memory 
now  have  been  of  her  kind  wor^ 


and  wishes  I  how  much  would 
he  have  to  recall  of  her  sisterly 
affection!  for  they  had  been  like 
brother  and  sister  from  their  child- 
hood. It  was  to  Dora  that  Tooy 
•confided  all  his  boyhood's  sorrows, 
and  to  the  same  ear  he  had  told  his 
first  tale  of  love,  when  the  beauti- 
ful Alice  Lyle  had  sent  through 
his  heart  those  emotions,  whn^ 
whether  of  ecstasy  or  torture,  make 
a  new  existence  and  a  new  being 
-to  him  who  feels  them  for  the  firat 
time.  He  had  loved  Alice  as  a 
girl,  and  was  all  but  heartbroken 
when  she  married  His  sotreiws — '- 
and  were  they  not  sorrows?  —  had 
all  been  intrusted  to  Dora,  -  and 
•from  her  he,  had  heard  such  wise 
and  kind  counsels,  such  encourag- 
ing and  hopeful  wonite ;  and  whan 
the    beautiful    Alioe    came,  baek, 
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within  a  yeari  %  widow^  far  moce 
lorelj  than  eTer,  he  remembered 
how  all  his  love  was  rekindled. 
Nor  was  it  the  less  entrancing  that  . 
it  was  mingled  with  a  degree  of 
defo^nce  for  her  station,  and  an 
amount  of  distance  which  her  new 
position  exacted. 

He  had  intended  to  have  passed  . 
his  last  evening  with  Dora  in  talk- 
ing over  these  things  —  and  how 
had  he  spent  it?  In  a  wild  and 
disgraceful  debauch,  and  in  a  com- 
pany of  which  he  felt  himself  well 
ashamed. 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  lony's  , 
natmre  to  spend  time  in  vain  re- 
grets; he  lived  ever  more  in  the 
present  than  the  past  There  were 
a  number  of  things  to  be  done,  and 
dime  at  once.  The  first  was  to 
acquit  his  debt  for  that  unlucky 
dixmer;  and  in  a  tremor  of  doubt, 
he  opened  his  little  store  to  see 
what  remuned  to  him.  Of  the 
eleven  pounds  ten  shillings  his 
mother  gave  him,  ho  had  spent 
less  than  two  pounds :  he  had  tra- 
velled third-class  to  liondon,  and 
while  in  town  denied  himself  everj 
extravagance.  He  nxut  for  his 
hotel  bill,  and  was  shocked  to  see 
that  it.came  to  three  pounds  seven- 
and-sixpence.  He  fanded  he  had 
half-starved  himself^  and  he  saw  a 
catalogue  of  steaks  and  luncheons 
to  his  share,  .that  smacked  of  very 
gluttony.  He  paid  it  without  a 
word,  gave  an  apology  to  the  waiter, 
that  he  had  run  himself  short  of 
money,  and  could  only  offer  him  a 
crown.  The  dignified  official  ac- 
cepted the  excuse  and  the  coin, 
with  a  smile  of  bland  sorrow.  It 
was  a  pity  that  cut  both  ways,  for 
himself  and  for  Tony  too. 

There  now  remained  but  a  few 
shillings  above  five  pounds,  and  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  this  note : — 

"Mt  dkar  Skeffihotoit,  ■— Some 
(me  of  your  friends,  last  night,  was 
'  kind  enough  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
redconingfor  me.  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  thank  and  repay  him? 
I  am  otf  to  Irdand  hurriedly,  or  Vd 
can  and  see  you.    I  have  not  even 


time  to  wait  br  those  ezainination 
papers,  which  were  to  be  delivered 
to  me  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Would  you  send  them  by  post,  ad- 
dressed ^T.  Butler,  Bumside,  Color- 
aine.'  My  head  is  not  very  clear 
to-day,  but  it  should  be  more  stupid 
if  I  could  forget  all  your  kindness 
since  we  met  —  BeUeve.  me,  very 
sincerely,  ke, 

.       "TONT  BUTLBB."  . 

The  next  was  to  his  mother.        ^ 

"  Dbabbst  Mothbb,  —  Don't  ex- 
pect me  on  Saturday;  it  may  be 
tWQ  or  three  days  later  ere  I  reach 
home.  I  am  all  rights  in  rare  health 
and  capital  spirits,  and  never  in  my 
life  felt  more  completely  your  own, 

"TOHY  BOXLBK." 

One  more  note  remained,  but  ft 
was  not  easy  to  write  it,  nor  even 
to  decide  whether  to  address  it  to 
Dora  or  to  Mr.  M*Gruder.  At  length 
he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  wrote 
thus : — 

^^SiB, — I  beg  to  offer  you  the 
veiT  humblest  apology,  for  the  dis- 
turbance created  last  night  before 
your  housa  We  had  alt  drunk  too 
mudti  wine,  lo»t  our  heads,  and  for- 
gotten good  manners.  If  I  had 
been  in  a  fitting  condition  to  express 
myself  properly,  Fd  have  made  my 
excuses  on  Hbb  spot  As  it  is,  I 
maJce  the  first  use  of  my  recovered 
brains  to  tell  you  how  heartfly 
ashamed  I  am  of  my  oonduct^  bxA 
how  desirous  I  feel  to  know  that 
you  will  cherish  no  ungenerous  fe^- 
mgs  towards  your  faithful  servant, 

**T.   BUTLBR." 

"I  hope  hell  think  it  all  right 
I  hope  this  will  satisfv  him.  I 
trust  it  is  not  too  humble,  though 
I  mean  to  be  humble.  If  he's  a 
gentleman,  he'll  think  no  more  of 
it ;  but  he  may  not  be  a  gentleman, 
and  will  probably  fancy  that  be- 
cause I  stoop,  he  ought  to  kick  me. 
That  would  be  a  mistake ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  add, 
by  way  of  P.S., —  *If  the  above  is 
not  fully  satisfactory,  and  that  you 
prefer  another  issue  to  this  amur, 
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my  address  is,  'T.  Batler,  Biirnside, 
Goleraine,  Ireland.* 

"Perhaps  that  would  spoil  it  all,*' 
thought  Tony.  ^^I  want  him  to 
forgive  an  offenoe,  and  it's  not  the 
best  way  to  that  end  to  sav,  *  If  you 
Uke  fighting  better,  don't  baulk  your 
fimcyJ  No,  no;  Til  send  it  in  its 
first  shape.  I  don't  feel  very  com- 
fortable on  my  knees,  it  is  truev  but 
it  is  all  my  own  fault  if  I  am  tnere. 

"And  now  to  reach  home  again. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  that  was  to  be 
done!  Seren  or  eight  shillings  are 
not  a  very  big  sum,  but  Fd  set  ofi* 
with  them  on  foot,  if  there  was  no 
sea  to  be  traversed."  To  these 
thoughts  there  was  no  relief  by  the 
possession  of  any  article  of  value 
that  he  could  sell  or  pledjge;  He 
had  neither  watch  nor  ring,  nor 
any  of  those  fimciful  trinkets  which 
modem  fashion  affects. 

He  knew  not  one  person  from 
whom  he  could  ask  the  loan  of  a 
few  pounds ;  nor,  worse  again,  could 
be  certain  of  being  able  to  repay 
ihem  within  a  reasonable  time.  To 
approach  Skeffington  on  audi  a 
theme    was   imi 


ie ;  anything 
rather  than  thi&  If  he  were  once 
at  Liverpool,  there  were  sure  to  be 
many  captains  of  northern  steamers 
that  would  know  him,  and  give  him 
a  passage  home.  But  how  to  get  to 
Liverpool  f  The  cheapest  raikoad 
fare  was  above  a  pound.  If  he  must 
needs  walk,  it  would  take  him  a 
week,  and  he  could  not  afford  him- 
self more  than  one  meal  a-day,  tak- 
ing his  chance  to  sleep  under  a  oom- 
atack  or  a  hedgerow.  Very  dear 
indeed  was  the  price  that  grand 
banquet  cost  him,  and  yet  not 
dearer  than  half  the  extravagances 
men  are  daily  and  hourly  commit- 
ting^the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  debt  is  not  usually  exacted  so 
promptly.  He  wrote  his  name  on 
a  card,  and  gave  it  to  iiie  waiter, 
saying,  "  When  I  send  to  you  under 
this  name,  you  will  give  my  port- 
manteau to  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, for  I  shall  probably  not  come 
back—rat  least  for  some  time." 

The   waiter   was   struck   by  the 
words,  but  more  still  by  the  dqjected 


look  of  one  whiom',  but  twenty-four 
hours  back,  he  had  been,  praising 
for  his  frank  and  gay  bearing. 

"Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  sir?" 
asked  the  man  respectfully. 

"Not  a  great  deal,"  said  Tony, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  was  afraid,  sir,  frOm  seeing 
you  look  pale  this  morning.  I 
fiincied,  indeed,  that  there  was 
something  amiss.  I  hope  you're 
not  displeased  at  the  liberty  I  to<^ 
sir?" 

"Not  a  bit ;  indeed  I  feel  grate- 
ful to  you  for  noticing  ihit  1  was 
not  in  good  spirits.  I  have  so  very 
few  friends  in  this  big  dty  of  yours, 
your  sympathy  was  pleasant  to  me^ 
Win  yon  remember  what  I  said 
about  my  luggage?" 

"Of  course,  sw,  Til  attend  to  it; 
and  if  not  called  for  wiihin  a  reason- 
able time,  is  there  any  yiddre&s  you'd 
like  me  to  send  it  to?" 

Tony  stared  &t  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  fiinch  under  the  gaze,  and 
it  shot  like  a  bolt  through  his  mind. 
"He  thinks  I  have  some  gloomy 
purpose  in  my  head.  I  believe  I 
apprehend  you,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  man's  shoulder;  "but 
you  are  all  wrong.  There  is  no- 
thing more  stoious  the  matter  with 
me,  than  to  have  run  myself  out  of 
money,  and  I  cannot  conveniently 
wait  here  till  I  write  and  get  an 
answer  from  home ;  there's  the 
whole  of  it" 

"Oh,  sir,  if  you'll  not  be  offended 
at  a  humble  man  like  me  —  if  you'd 
forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  and  let 
me,  as  far  as  a  ten-pound  note;" 
ho  stammered  and  reddened,  and 
seemed  positively  wretched  in  his 
attempt  to  explain  himself  without 
any  breach  of  propriety.  Nor  was 
Tony  indeed  less  movea  as  he  said : 

"  I  thank  you  heartily ;  you  have 
given  me  something  to  remember 
of  this  place  with  gratitude  so  long 
as  I  live.  But  I  am  not  so  hard 
pressed  as  you  sbspect  It  is  a. 
merely  momentary  inconvenience, 
and  a  few  days  will  set  it  all  ri^ht 
Good-bye^  I  hope  we'll  njeet  agam." 
And  he  shook  the  man's  hand  cordi- 
ally in  his  own  strong  fingers,  and 
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passed  out  with  ft  (bll  heart  and  a 
Terx  choking  throat 

When  he  turned  into  the  street^he 
walked  along^  without  choosing  his 
waj.  His  mmd  was  too  much  occu- 
py to  let  him  notice  either  the  way 
or  the  passers-hy,  and  he  sauntered 
alon^  now  musing  over  his  ownlot^ 
now  falling  back  upon  that  trustful 
heart  of  the  poor  waiter,  whose  posi- 
tM»  could  scarcely  have  inspired  such 
oonfidenca. 

"  I  am  oertun  that  what  are  called 
moralists  are  unfiur  censors  of  ^their 
feDow-men.  Fll  be  sworn  there  is 
more  of  kindness,  and  generosity^ 
and  honest  truth  in  the  world:  than 
thoe  is  of  knayeicy  and  falsehood; 
hot  as  We  have  no  rewards  for  the 
ooe^  and  keep  up  jails  and  hulks  for 
'the  other,  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
oor  memcffies.  ThaVs  the  whole  of 
it ;  all  the  statistics  are  ,on  one 
side." 

While  he  was  thus  ruminating, 
he  had  wandered  along,  f^nd  was 
already  deep  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City.  Nor  did  the  noise,,  the 
bostle,  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
humanity  arouse  him,  as  it  swept 
along  in  itg  ceaseless  flow.  So  in- 
tently was  his  mind  turned  inward, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  run 
over  by  an  omnibus,  the  pole  of 
which  strudk  him,  and^under  whose 
wheels  he  had  unquestionably  fallen, 
if  it  were  not  that  a  strong  h^J^d 
grasped  him  by.  the  shoulder,  and 
swung  him  powerfully  back  upon  the 
fbgwaj. 

"Is  it  blind  you  are,  that  you 
didn't,  hear  the  'bus  f\  cried  a  some- 
what gruff  voice,  with  an  accent  ^that 
told  of  a  land  he  liked  well;  and 
Tony  turned  and  saw  ftstout  strp^y- 
bnilt  ^oung  felloWi  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  blmsh  firieze,  and  .with  a  buno^e  on 
a  stick  over  lus  shoulder.  He  was 
good-looking,  but  of  a  more  serious 
east  <^  features  than  is  co;Enmon  with 
the  lower^li^  Iri3h' 

"I  see,"  said  Tony,  ",thai  1  owe 
this  good  turn  to  a  countryman. 
You're  from  Jrelandf, 

*^  Indeed^  and  ,1  am,  your  honour, 
and  no  lie  in  it,"  said  he,  reddening, 
as,  although  tiiere  was  nothing  to  be 


ashamed  of  by  the  avowal,  popular 
prejudice  Uy  rather  in  the  other 
direction. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  was  thinking 
of,"  said  Tony  again;  and  even  yet 
hia  head  had  not  regained  its  proper 
calm.  ^*I  forgot  all  about  where  I 
was,  and  never  heard  the  horses  till 
they  were  on  me." 

"  'Tis  what  I  remarked,  sir,"  said 
the  other,  as  with  his  sleeve  he 
brushed  the  dirt  off  Tony^s  coat 
"  I  saw  you  was  like  one  in  .a 
dhream." 

**  I  wish  I  had  anything  worth 
offering  you,"  said  Tony,  redden- 
ing, while  he  placed  the  last  few 
shillings  he  had  in  the  other's 
palm. 

"What's  this  forf  said  the  man, 
half  angrily — "sure  you  don't  tiiink 
it's  for  monejr  I  did  it ;"  and  he 
pushed  the  coin  back  almost  rudely 
from  him. 

While  Tony  assuaged,  as  well  as 
he  might,  the  anger  of  his  wounded 
pride,  they  walked  on  together  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  the  other  said — 
"  I'll  have  to  hurry  away  now,  your 
honour;  I'm  to  be  at  Blackwall,  to 
catch  the  packet  for  Derry,  by  twelve 
o'clock." 

"What  packet  do  you  speak 
off 

"The  Foyle,  sfr.  She's  to  sail 
this  evening,  and  I  have  my  pas- 
sage paid  for  me,  and  I  musn't  lose 

"If  I  had  my  luggage,  Td  go  in 
her  too.  I,  want  to  cross  over  to 
Ireland." 

"And  where  is  it,  sir — ^the  luggage, 
I  mean?" 

"  Oh,  it's  onljr  a  portmanteau,  and 
it's  at  the  Tavistock  Hotd,  Covent 
Garden." 

"If  your  honour  wouldn't  mind 
taking  charge  of  this,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  bundle,  "Fd  be  off 
in  a  jiff^,  and  get  the  trunk,  and  be 
bade  by  the  time  you  reached  the 
steamer." 

'  "Would  you  really  do  me  this 
service  ?  Well,  here's  my^card ;  when 
you  show  this  to  the  waiter,  he'll  hand 
you  the  portmanteau;  and  there  is 
nothmg  to  pay." 
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"All  right,  sir;  the  Foyle,  a  bie 
paddle  steamer — ^you*ll  know  her  red 
chimney  the  moment  you  see  it,"  and 
without  another  wora  he  gave  Tony 
his  bundle  and  hurried  away. 

"  Is  not  this  trustftilness  f '  thought 
T:ony,  as  he  walked  onward ;  **  I 
suppose  this  little  bundle  contains 
all  this  poor  fellow^s  woridly  store, 
and  he  commits  it  to  a  stranger^ 
without  one  moment  of  doubt  or 
hesitation."  It  was  for  the  second 
time,  on  that  same  morning,  that 
his  heart  was  touched  by  a  trait 
of  kindness ;  and  he  began  to  feel, 
that  if  such  proofs  of  brotherhoods 
were  rife  in  the  world,  narrow  fortune 
was  not  half  so  bad  a  thing  as  he  had 
CYcr  believed  it 

It  was  a  long  walk  he  had  before 
him,  and  not  much  time  to  do  it 
in,  so  that  he 'was  obliged  to  step 
bpskly  out  As  for  the  bundle,  it 
is  but  fair  to  own,  that  at  first  he 
carried  it  with  a  certain  shame  and 
awkwardness,  affecting,  in  various 
ways,  to  assure  the  passers-by  that 
such  an  occupation  was  new  to 
him ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and 
he  saw,  as  he  did  see,  that  very 
few  noticed  him,  and  none  troubled 
themselves  as  to  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  burden,  he  grew  more  indiffer- 
ent, well  consoled  by  thinking  that 
nothing  was  more  unlikely  than  that 
he  should  be  met  by  any  one  he 
knew. 

When  he  got  down  to  the  river- 
side, boats  were  leaving  in  every 
direction,  and  one  for  the  Foyle, 
vrith  two  passengers,  offered  itself 
at  the  moment  He  jumped  in, 
and  soon  found  himself  aboard  a 
large  mercantile  boat,  her  deck 
covered  vrith  fragments  of  ma- 
chinery and  metal  for  some  new 
fectory  in  Belfast  "Where's  the 
captain  r  asked  Tony,  of  a  gruff- 
looking  man  in  a  tweed  coat  and  a 
wideawake. 

"  I'm  the  captain ;  and  what  then  f 
said  the  other. 

In  a  few  words  Tony  explained 
that  he  had  found  himself  short  of 
cash,  and  not  vrishing  to  be  de- 
tained till  he  could  write  and 
have   an   answer    from    home,    he 


b^ed  he  might  have  a  deck  pas- 
sage. "If  it  should  cost  more  than 
I  have  money  for,  I  will  leave  mjr 
trunk  with  your  steward  till  I  remit 
my  debt"  , 

"Get  those  boats  aboard  —  clear 
away  that  hawser  there — ^look  out, 
or  you'll  foul  that  collier,"  cried 
the  skipper,  his  deep  voice  ringing 
above  the  din  and  crash  of  tho 
escaping  steam,  but  never  so  much 
as  noticing  one  word  of  Tony's 
speech. 

Too  proud  to  repeat  his  address, 
and  yet  doubting  how  it  had  been 
taken,  he  stood,  occasionally  buffeted 
about  by  the  sailors  as  they  hurriied 
hither  and  thither ;  and  now,  amidst 
the  din,  a  great  bell  rang  out,  and 
while  it  clattered  away,  some  scram- 
bled up  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 
others  clambered  down,  while,  with 
shouts  and  oaths  and  imprecations  on 
every  side,  the  gredt  mass  swung 
round,  and  two  slow  revolutions  of 
her  paddles  showed  she  was  ready  to 
start  Almpst  frantic  with  anxiety 
for  his  missing  friend,  Tony  mounted 
on  a  bulwark,  and  scanned  every  bos^t 
he  could  see. 

"Back  her!"  screamed  the  skip- 
per; "there,  gently — all  right  Go 
ahead;"  and  now  with  a  shoulder- 
ing, suiging  heave,  the  great  black 
monster  lazily  moved  forward,  and 
gained  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Boats  were  now  hurrying  wildly 
to  this  side  and  to  that,  but  none 
towards  the  Foyle.  "What  will  be- 
come of  me  ?  What  will  he  think  of 
me  t"  cried  Tony :  and  he  peered 
down  into  the  yellow  tide,  almost 
doubtfiil  if  he  ought  not  to  jump  into 
it 

"Go  on,**  cried  the  skipper;  and 
the  speed  increased,  a  long  swell  is- 
suing from  either  paddle,  and  stretch- 
ing away  to  either  bank  of  the  river. 
Far  away  in  this  rocking  tide,  tossing 
hopelessly  and  in  vain,  Tony  saw  a 
small  boat  wherein  a  man  was  stand- 
ing vrildly  waving  his  handkerchief 
by  way  of  signal. 

"  There  he  is,  in  one  minute — give 
him  one  minute,  and  he  will  be  here," 
cried  Tony,  not  knowing  to  whom  he 
spoke. 
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"Toa'n  get  jammed,  my  good 
Mkm^  if  you  donH  eome  down  from 
thmt,*>  Bald  a  flaaor.  «« You'll  be 
caoght  in  tiie  darits  when  they 
swing  itMmd;"  and  seemg  how  in- 
attflotire  he  was  to  the  caution,  he 
Ud  a  hand  upon  -  him  and  forced 
him  upon  deck.  The  ship  had  now 
turned  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  as 
Tony  turned  aft  to  look  for  the 
Ixiat,  she  was  lost  to  him,  and  he 
saw  her  no  more. 

For  some  miles  of  the  way,  all 
were  too  mmdi  oecdpied  to  notice 
him.  There  was  much  to  stow 
away  and  get  in  order,  the  careo 
having  been  taken  in  even  to  the 
latest  moment  before  they  started. 
There  were  some  carriages  and 
horses,  too^  on  board,  neither  of 
which  met  from  the  sailors  more 
deferential  care  than  they  bestowed 
on  cast-metal  cranks  and  iron  sleep- 
ers, thus  occasioning  little  passages 
between  tiiose  in  chax^  and  the 
cnw,  that  were  the  reverse  of 
amicable.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
Tony  heard  a  TOtce  he*  was  long 
Amfliar  with.  It  was  Sir  Arthur 
Lyle*s  coachman,  who  was  even 
more  overjoyed  than  Tony  at  the 
reoognttion.  He  had  been  sent 
over  to  fetch  four  carriago-horses 
and  two  open  carriages  for  nis  mas- 
ter, and  bis  adventures  and  mis- 
hi^  weret,  in  his  own  estimation, 
above  all  human  experience. 

•♦  rn  have  to  borrow  a  five-pound 
note  from  you,"  said  Tony;  "I 
have  come  on  board  without  any- 
thing—  even  my  luggage  is  left  lie- 
hind." 

••Plve-and-twenty,  Mr.  Tony,  if 
yoowant  it  Fm  as  glad  as  fifty 
to  see  you  here.  Tou^ll  be  able  to 
make  these  fellows  mind  what  I 
say.  ThereTs  not  as  much  as  a  spare 
ttfpaulin  to  put  over  the  beasts  at 
ni^t ;  and  if  the  sl^  rocks,  thehr 
ka  will  be  knocked  to  pieces.*' 

If  Ton^  had  not  the  same  ophi^ 
ion  of  his  influence,  he  did  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  offer  his  ser- 
vioes,  and  assisted  the  coachman  to 
pad  the  horse-boxes,  and  bandage 
the  legs  with  an  overlaid  covering 
of  hay  rope  against  any  aoeidenta. 


"Are  you  siieerage  or  afl'f  ask- 
ed a  surly-looking  steward  of  Tony 
as  he  was  washing  his  hands  after 
his  exertions. 

*' There's  a  question  to  ask  of  one 
of  the  best  blood  in  Ireland,"  inter- 
posed the  coachman. 

**The  best  blood  in  Ireland  will 
then  have  to  pay  cabin  fiire,"  said 
the  steward  as  he  Jotted  dow^  a 
Mem.  in  his  book ;  and  Tony  was 
now  easy  enough  in  mind  to  laugh 
at  the  fellow's  impertinence  as  he 
paid  the  money. 

The  toyage  was  not  eventful  in 
any  way ;  the  weather  was  fihe,  the 
sea  not  rough,  and  the  days  went 
by  as  monotonously  as  need  be. 
If  Tony  had  been  given  to  reflec- 
tion, he  would  have  had  a  glorious 
opportQnity  to  indulge  the  taste, 
but  it  was  the  very  least  of  all  his 
tendencies.  ' 

He  would,  indeed^  have  liked 
much  to  review  his  life,  and  map 
out  something  of  his  future  road; 
but  he  could  do  nothing  of  this 
kind  without  a  companion.  Ask< 
ing  him  to  think  for  himself, 
and  by  himself;  was  pretty  muoh 
like  asking  him  to  play  chess  or 
backgammon  with  hhnsel^  where 
it  depended  on  his  caprice  which 
side  was  to  bo  the  winner.  The 
habit  of  self-depredation  had,  be- 
sides, got  hold  of  him,  and  he 
employed  it  as  an  excuse  to 
cover  his  inertness.  What's  the 
use  of  my  doing  this,  that,  or 
t'otiier?  rU  be  a  stupid  dbg  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  It's  all 
waste  of  time  to  set  me  down 
to  this  or  that  Other  fellows 
could  learn  it;    it's  impoBsfliile  for 

It  is  strange  how  fend  men  will 
grow  of  pleading  in  forma  pau- 
perit  to  their  own  hearts ;  even 
men  oonstitutionally  proud  and 
htgh-spirited.  Tonv  bad .  fallen 
into  tbis  nnluoky  habit^  and  got 
at  last  to  think  it  was  his  safest 
way  in  life  to  trust  very  littie  to 
his  judgment 

''If  I  hadn't  been  'mooning.'  Td 
not  have  walked  under  the  pole  of 
the  omxiibQS,  nor  ehanced  upon  this 
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poor  ibUow,  whose  bundle^  I  hare 
carried 'ftiei^y,  nor  lost  my  own  )pt> 
which,  after  all,  was  something ;  to 
me."  Worse  than  all  these—  infin- 
itely wotse  —  was  the  thought  of 
how  th&t  poor  peaeant  would  think 
of  him!  **Wlukt  a  cruel  lesson  of 
niistmst  and  suspicion  hare  I  im- 
planted in  tiiat  honest  heart  1  What 
a  terrible  revulsion  must  have  come 
oyer  him,  When  he  fbund  I  hadsiMled 
away  and  left  hin^T^f  Poor  Tony's 
reasoning'  was  not  Acute  enough  to 
satisfy  him  that  the.  man  coulei  not 
accuse  Mm .  for  what  was  out  of  his 
power  to  prevent  —  the  departiffe  • 
of  the  steamer';  nor,,  with  Tony's 
own  luggage:  it  his  possession, 
could  he  amJgni  his  honesty,  or 
distriist  his  hobouv. 

He  bethought  him  that  he  would 
consult  Walm,:  to  whose  judgment 
in  spatins,  thoroughpins^  capped 
hecks^  and  nayieular  lameness,  the 
had  Che  deepest  vencaration.  Wa« 
ters,  who  kneiw  horses  so  thoroughly, 
must  needs  not  be  altogether  ignor- 
ant of  men.  l 

"I  say,  Tom,"  cried  he,ji"at 
down  here,  and  let'  me  fell  /you 
something  that's  troubling  me  a 
good  deal,  atd  perhaps  you  can 
give  me  some  advice  on  it.  -  They 
sat  down  aeoordingly  under  the 
shelter  of  a  horse-box,  while  Toby 
related  cirouttistantiillly  his  late 
misadventure. 

The  old  coachman  heard  him  to 
the  end  without  interruption.  He 
smoked;  thnoughout  the  Whole  n*r- 
rative,  only  now  and  then  removing 
his  pipe  to  intimate  by  an  empha- 
tic n6d  that'  the  ^*  court  was  with 
the  couniBel."  Indeed,  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  judicial  in  his 
position,  and  assumed  a  full^hare 
of  importance  oki  the  strength  of 
it.     •     •     ♦   I  .  •     ■     .    . . 

"  There!8  the  irhiole  case  now  be- 
fore you,"  said  Tony,  as  be  finished 
—"What  do:  you  say  to  it?" 

"  Well,  there,  an't  n  great  .deal  rto 
say  to  it,  Mr.  Tony,"jSaid  he^  skwly. 
"  If  the  other  chap  has  got  the  best 
kit,  by  course  he  has  got  the  best 
end  of  the  stick ;  and  you  ^ay 
have  an  easy  Qonactence  ^bout  that 


If  there's  axrjf  money  or  vaPablf  in 
h48  bundle,  it  is  just  likely  there 
will  be  some  trace  of  his  nan^e,  i^d ; 
where  he  lives  too ;    so  that,  turn 
out  either  way,  you're  all  rigbi»"  '.,  ., 

^So  that  you  advise  me  to  bpea 
his  pack  a^d  see  if  I  can  find  a.cliie 
to  him."  ,  .     . 

"Well,  indeed,  Td  do  that  iauch 
out  of  curiosity.      At   all   events^, 
you'll  not  get  to  know  abp^t  him. 
fi*om  the  blue  handkercher  ifWjx  i  thc) 
white  spots." 

Tony  did  not  quite  approve  .the 
counsel ;  he  had  his  scruples,  even 
in  a  good  cause,  about  this  investir 
gation,  and  he  walked  the  deck  .  tiU 
fzf  into  the  night,  (ponderini^  over 
it  He  tried  to  solve  the  oase  by. 
speculating  on  what  the  corfntiy*. 
man  would  have  done  with  }»,%$  pfu;k.. 
"He'll  have  doubtless  tried, .to  find 
out  where  I  am  to  be  met  with  or 
come  at  He'll  have  ransacked  my 
traps,  and  if  so,  there  will  be  the. 
less  need  of  my  investigatii>g  hi$^ 
He's  sure  to  trace  ww."  This  rea- 
soning satisfied  him  80  perfectly « 
that  he  lay  down  at  last  to  .sleep 
with  an  easy  conscience  and  so  weaiy. 
a  brain  that  he  slept  pro£()un41y<. . 
As  he  awoke,  however,  he  fo\iad 
that  Waters  had  already  decided 
the  point  of  conscience  which. had. . 
so  troubled  him,  and  was  now  sit- 
ting contemplating  the  contents  of 
the  peasant's  bundle, 

"  There  an't  so  much  as  ,%  scrap 
o'  writing,  Mr.  Tony ; , there  an't  even  .. 
a  prayer-book  with  his  name  iix  it 
—  but  there's  a  track  to  him  for  all 
that    I  have  him  1"  and  he  winjLed  . 
with  that  self-satisfied  knowii^ess 
which   had  so  often  delighted., him 
in    the  detection  of  a  splinjt  oT'  a  t 
bone-spavin.  ,,, 

"  You  have  him,"  repeated  Tony. 
"Well,  what  of  himT 

"  He's  a  jailer,  sir  —  yea,  a  jailer. 
I  won't  ss-y  he's  the  chief  —  he's 
maybe  second  or  third  —  but  he's 
one  of  *en9." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

** Here's  how  I  found  it  out;" 
and  he  drew  forth  a  blue  cloth  uni- 
form, with  yellow  cuffs  and  collar, 
aud  a  yellow  seam  down  the  ti*otts* 
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eE&  There  were  no  buttons  t>n  the 
coat)  but  both  on  the  sleeve  and  the 
collar  were  embroidered  two  kejs, 
GrasswiseL  "Look  at  them,  ^a^ter 
Tony;  look  at  them,  and  say  an*t 
that  as  dear  as  day  t  It's  some  new 
regulation,  I  suppose,  to  put  them  in 
nmfoim;  and  uerela  the  key&  the 
xoazk  of  the  lock-up,  to  show  who  he 
is  that  wears  them." 

Though  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  read  riddles  or  unravel  difficulties, 
Tony  dad  not  accept  this  information 
veiy  wDHngly.  In  truth,  he  felt  a 
repugnance  to  assign  to  the  worthy 
ooontry  fellow  a  station  which  bears^ 
in  the  appreciation  of  every  Irishman, 
a  certain  stain.  For,  do  as  wo  will, 
reason  how  we  may,  the  old  estimate 
of  the  law  as  au  oppression  surges  up 
through  our  thou^ts,  just  as  springs 
wen  up  in  an  undnuned  soil 

'*rm  oertain  you're  wrong,  Wa- 
ters,^ said  he,  boldly ;  "  he  hadn't  a 
bit  the  look  of  that  about  Jbim  j  -  he 
was  a  fine,  fresh-ieatured^  determmed 
sort  of  fellow,  but  without  a  trac^  of 
camung  or  distrust  in  his  fac^" 

TU  stand  to  It^  Fm  right,  Mastea 
T(my.  What  do^  keys  mean  ?  An- 
swer me  that  An!t  they  to  locknup  ? 
It  must  be  to  lock  up  something  or 
gome  wdy— you  agree  to  that  ?" 

Tony  g^ve  a  sort  of  grunt^  which 
the  other  took  for  concurrence,  and 
continued. 

^  I^s  dear  enough  he  anH,the  coun- 
ty treasurer,*'  said  he,  with  a  mock« 
ing  laugh — "  nor  he  don't  keep  the 
Queen's  private  purse  neither  j  no,  sir. 
If  s  anotner  sort  o(  val'ables  is  under 
his  diaige.  It's  highwaymen  avud 
hoasebrejjcers,  and  felony  chaps." 

**Not  a  bit  of  it;  b^'s.  no  more  a 
jailer  than  Tm  a  hangman.  Besides, 
what  is  to  prove  that  this  uniform  is 
his  own  ?  Why  not  be  a  friend's— a 
relation's?  Would  a  fellow  trained 
to  the  ways  of  a  prison  trust  the  first 
man  he  meets  in  the  street,  and  hand 
him  over  his  bundle?  Is  that  like 
one  whose  daily  life  is  passed  among 
rogues  and  vagabonds  r' 

^'That's  ezacUy  how  it  is,"  said 
Waters,  dosing  one  eye  to  look  more 
pierdngiy  astute.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
anytiiing  trust  another  so  mudi  as  a 


cat  does  a  mouse?  She  hasn't  no 
dirty  suspidous  at  all,  but  lets  him 
run  here  and  run  there,  only  with  a 
make-believe  of  her  paw  letting  him 
feel  that  be  an't  to  trespass  too  far  on 
her  patience." 

**Fshawl"  said  Tony,  tunuag 
away  angrily ;  and  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  be  walked  of^  '^  How  stu- 
pid it  is  to  take  any  view  of  life  from 
a  fellow  who  has  never  looked  at  it 
from  a  higher  point  than  a  hayloftl" 
As  the  steamer  rounded  Fiht  Head, 
and  the  tall  cli£&  of  the  GattSewiQr 
came  into  view,  other  thouebts  soon 
chased  awav  aU  memory  of  the  poor 
country  fdlow.  It  was  home  was 
now  before  him— home,  that  no  hu«> 
mility  can  rob  of  its.hdd  upon  the 
heart;  home,  that  ^[>peals  to  the 
poorest  of  us  by  the  sel&ame  sympa- 
thies the  richest  and  greatest  feelt 
Yes ;  yonder  was  Oangg-a-Rede,  and 
there  were  the.  Skerries,  so  near  and 
yet  so  far  ofil  Bow  slowly  the  great 
mass  seemed  to  move,  thou^  it  was 
about  an  hour  ago  she  seemed  to 
deave  the  water  like  a  fish.  How 
un£ur  to  stop  her  course  at  Lame  to 
land  those  two  or  three  passengers^ 
and  what  tiresome  leave*takings  they 
indulge  in;  and  the  luggage,  too, 
they'll  never  get  it  together  I  So 
thought  Tony,  his  impatience  master* 
ing  both  reason  and  generosity. 

"  m  have  to  take  the  horses  on  ta 
Berry, ,  Master  Tony,"  said  Waters,  ia 
an  insinuating  tone  of  voice,  f<Mr  he 
knew  well  what  able  assistaace  tbo. 
other  could  lend  him  in  any  dtfiBculty 
of  the  landing*  ^*  Sir  Arthur  thought 
that  if  the  weather  was  fine  we  might 
be  able  to  g#t  them  out  on  a  raft 
and  tow  them  in  to  shove^  but  it's 
too  rough  for  that" 

"Far  too  rough,"  said  Tony,  Us 
eyes  straining  to  catch  the  well* 
luiown  landmarks  of  the  coast. 

"  And  with  blood-horses  too,  in  top 
condition,  there's  more  danger." 

"Far  more." 

"So,  I  hope,  your  honour  will  tell 
the  master  that  1  didn't  ask  the  cap- 
tain to  stop,  fbr  I  saw  it  was  no  use." 

"None  whatever.  Fll  tell  him — 
that  is,  if  I  see  him,"  muttered  Tony 
below  his  breath. 
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"  Maybe,  if  there  was  too  much  sea 
*  on '  for  your  honour  to  land -" 

"Whatf  interrupted  Tony,  eye- 
ing him  sternly. 

"I  was  saying,  sir,  that  if  your 
honour  was  forced  to  come  on  to 
Derry " 

•*  How  should  I  be  forced  T 

"  By  the  heavy  surf,  no  less,"  said 
Waters,  peevishly,  for  he  foresaw 
failure  to  bis  negotiation. 

"  The  tide  will  be  on  the  flood  till 
eleven,  and  if  they  can't  lower  a  boat 
I'll  swim  it,  that's  all.'  As  to  going 
on  to  Derry  with  you,  Tom,"  added 
he,  laughing,  "I'd  not  do  it  if  you 
were  to  give  me  your  four  thorough- 
breds for  it" 

"  Well,  the  wind's  freshening  any- 
how," grambled  Waters,  not  very 
sorry,  perhaps,  at  the  turn  the  wea- 
ther was  taking. 

"  It  will  be  9ie  rougher  for  you  as 
you  sail  up  the  Lough,"  said  Tony, 
as  he  lighted  his  cigar. 

Waters  pondered  a  good  deal  over 
what  he  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
great  change  io  character.  This  young 
man,  so  gay,  so  easy,  so  careless — so 
ready  to  do  anything,  or  do  nothing — 
how  ea^est  he  had  grown,  and  how 
resolute  and  how  stem  too.  Was 
this  a  sign  that  the  world  was  going 
well,  or  the  reverse,  with  him  ?  Here 
was  a  knotty  problem,  and  one  which, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  ere  now 
puzzled  wiser  heads  than  Waters's. 
B'or  as  the  traveller  threw  off  in  the 
sunshine  the  cloak  which  he  had 
gathered  round  him  in  the  storm, 
prosperity  will  as  often  disclose  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts  as  that  vexr 
poverty  that  has  not  wealth  enough 
to  buy  a  padlodc  for  them. 

"You  want  to  land  here,  young 
man,"  said  the  captain  to  Tony; 
"  and  there's  a  shore-boat  close  along- 


side.  Be  alive,  and  jump  in  when 
she  comes  near." 

"Good-bye,  Tom,"  swd  Tony, 
shaking  hands  with  him.  "FU  re- 
port well  of  the  beasts,  and  say  also 
how  kindly  you  treated  me." 

"You'U  tell  Sir  Arthur  that  the 
rub  on  the  off  shoulder  won't  signify, 
sir ;  and  that  Emperor^s  hock  is  going 
down  every  day.  And  please  to  say, 
sir — ^for  he'll  mind  you  more  than 
fM — that  there's  notiiing  will  keep 
beasts  f  from  kicking  when  a  ship 
takes  to  rollin' ;  and  that,  when  the 
helpers  got  sea-sick,  and  couldn't 
keep  on  deck,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 

yourself Oh,  he's  not  minding  a 

word  Fm  saying,"  muttered  he,  dis- 
consolately; and  certainly  this  was 
the  truth,  for  Tony  was  now  standing 
on  a  bulwark,  with  the  end  of  a  rope 
in  his  hand,  slung  whin  fkshion  from 
the  yard,  to  enable  him  to  swing 
himself  at  an  opportune  moment  into 
the  boat,  all  the  efforts  of  the  rowers 
being  directed  to  keep  her  fh)m  the 
steamer's  side, 

"  Now's  your  lime,  my  smart  fel- 
Idw,"  cried  the  captain — "  off  with 
you!"  And  as  he  spoke,  Tony 
swung  himself  tree  with  a  cold  spring, 
and,  just  as  the  boat  rose  on  a  jirave, 
dropped  neatly  into  her. 

"  Well  done  for  a  landsman  I"  cried 
the  skipper;  "port  the  helm,  and 
keep  away." 

"You're  forgetting  the  bundle, 
Master  Tony,"  cried  Waters,  and  he 
flung  it  towards  him  with  all  his 
strength ;  but  it  fell  short,  dropped 
into  the  sea,  floated  for  about  a  sec- 
ond or  so,  and  then  sank  for  ever. 

Tony  uttered  what  was  not  exactly 
a  blessing  on  his  awkwardness,  and, 
turning  his  back  to  the  steamer,  seiz- 
ed the  tiller  and  steered  for  shore. 
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THI    XIHD     AND     THB     BODT. 
BT  FISXSTRATUS  CAXTON. 

Okcb  among  other  tenants  at  will  upon  earth, 
Dwelt  a  Mind  of  high  rank,  yery  proud  of  his  birth, 
With  a  Body,  who,  though  a  good  Body  enough, 
When  his  feelings  were  hurt,  was  inclined  to  be  rough ; 
Now  that  Mind  and  that  Body,  for  many  a  day, 
lired  as  what  we  call  friends  in  a  cold  sort  of  way ; 
Jen  the  Tery  .best  friends^  though  the  sons  of  one  mother, 
Cool  in  friendship  by  seemg  too  much  of  each  other. 
At  length,  just  as  time  should  have  softened  their  tether, 
And  they  had  not  much  longer  to  rub  on  together, 
Many  trmes  occurred  that  they  dififered  about, 
And  engendered  the  rancour  which  thus  they  spoke  out: — 
Quoth  the  Mind  to  the  Body,  ^^  Attend  to  me,  sir ; 
At  whatever  I  propose,  must  you  always  demur  i 
Rouse  up,  and  look  liyelji^— we  want  something  new — 
Just  the  weather  for  trayel,  let's  start  for  Peru. 
Ha  I  there  you  sit,  languidly,  sipping  your  sago  T' 

THX   BODY. 

Fm  forced  to  remind  you  Fve  got  the  lumbago. 

THB  HIND. 

0  ye  gods,  what  a  wrench  1  softly,  softly  I  lie  still — 

1  abandon  Peru  ;  take  your  anodyne  piJL 

Somewhat  eased  by  the  pill  and  a  warm  fomentation, 

The  Body  youchsafed  to  the  Mind — ^meditation. 

Now,  the  calmness  with  which  sound  philosophers  scan  ills, 

Depends,  at  such  times,  yery  much  on  hot  flannels. 

Mused  the  Mind : — **  How  can  Matter  stretch  Me  on  the  rack  ? 

Why  should  Mind  feel  lumbago  ?  has  Mind  got  a  back  ? 

I  could  write  something  new  on  that  subject,  I  think, — 

Would  it  hurt  you,  my  Body,  to  giye  me  the  inkf  * 

TBB  BODT. 

At  your  old  tricks  agiin  I    Let  me  rest  in  my  bed. 
Metaphysics  indeed  I  pleasant  nuts  for  my  head. 
Ah,  beware  of  yourself !    If  its  rage  you  provoke. 
That  head  could  demolish  the  Mind  with  a  stroke. 

THE  IflND. 

Grim  thought  to  have  scared  Mr.  Addison's  Cato, 

When  he  sat  in  his  dressing-gown  reading  his  Plato  I 

Does  Man  nurse  in  his  head  an  electric  toqi^o, 

Whose  stroke  could  have  hurled  into  rubbish  the  'Phasdo'  ? 

Tile  Body  I  thou  ^rant  I  thou  worse  than  a  Turk  I 

If  I  must  be  tfay  sUvfr— then,  at  least,  let  me  work, 
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For  in  labour  we  lose  the  dull  sense  of  our  chain  j 

But  I  cannot  even  think  without  leave  of  thy  brain. 

Well,  well  1  since  it  must  b^  I  tamely  submit 

How  NOW  do  you  feel  ?  less  inclined  for  a  fit  ? 

That  is  well  I  come,  cheer  up !  though  you  are  a  vile  Body, 

Let  me  cherish  and  comfort  you ! — ^King  for  the  toddy. 

Then  the  Body,  though  not  without  aid  of  the  Mind, 
Baised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  gravely  rejoined : — 

THE    BODY. 

0  my  Mind  I  it  is  well  said  by  Sappho — at  least 

So  ^6  says  in  GriUparzer* — that  you  are  a  beast, 

And  the  worst  of  all  beasts ;  other  sins  she  compares 

To  hyenas  and  wolves,  lions,  tigers,  and  bears  ; 

But  the  snake  is  Ingratitude  l--you  are  ungrateful, 

And  are  thus  of  ail  beasts  of  the  field  the  most  hatefiiL         I 

Bememberost  thou,  wretch,  with  no  pang  of  remorse. 

How  I  served  thy  least  whim  in  the  days  of  my  force  f 

When  thy  thoughts  through  my  ear,  touch  and  taste,  scent  and 

sight, 
Wandered  forth  for  the  food  which  they  found  in  delight ; 
When  my  youtl^  crowned  thee  king  of  Hope^s  boundless  domains, 
And  thy  love  warmed  to  life  from  the  glow  of  my  veins. 
And  what  my  return  ?  overtasked,  overborne, 
And  alike  by  thy  pains  and  thy  pleasures  outworn. 
Thou  hast  made  me  one  ache  from  the  sole  to  the  croWn ; 
Thank  thyself,  cruel  rider,  thy  steed  founders  down  ! 

Now,  ere  the  Mind's*  answer  I  duly  report. 
It  becomes  me  to  say  that  in  camp  and  in  court, 
In  senate  and  college,  this  Body  and  Mind, 
Clubbed  up  in  one  whole,  by  one  title  defined, 
Were  called  "  A  Great  Man." 

With  excusable  pride, 
The  Mind,  looking  down  on  the  Body,  replied — 

THE  MIND.  , 

View  thy  pains  as  the  taxes  exacted  by  glory, 
Whaf  s  this  passage  through  life  to  a  passage  in  story  ? 
I  have  made  thee  one  ache  from  the  head  to  the  crown, 
Be  it  so  1 

And lAie recompense!    PHedess;  Renown.         ' 

THE  BODT. 

Hang  renown !    Horrid  thing  more  malign  to  a  Body, 

Than  that  other  strong  poison  you  offered  me — ^toddy. 

By  renown  in  my  teens  I  was  snatched  from  my  cricket, 

To  be  sent  to  the  wars,  wher^  I  served  as  a  wicket  j    - 

*  <«Die  andem  Laster,  alle  ; ' 

Hyiin<di,  Loiren,  Tiger,  Wolfe,  mnd's 
Der  Undank  ist  die  Schknge  I"  ' 

Grillpwiec^s  ^Sappbo.* 
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And  then  your  first  step  in  renown  crippled  me, 
By  the  ball  you  inyited  to  fracture  my  knee. 

TBS  MIKD, 

Well,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  sympathise  much 
With  the  Mind*g  noUe  longings 

THB  BODY. 

Tolimpbnacrutciif 

But  battles  and  bullets  don't  come  eyery  day —  , 

You  owe  me  some  pleasant  things  more  in  your  way ; 

For  the  joys  of  the  sense  are  by  culture  refined, 

And  the  Body's  a  guest  in  the  feasts  of  the  Mind* 

Recall'st  thou  the  banquets  youchsafed  thee  to  share, 

When  the  wine  was  indeed  the  Unbinder  of  Care ; 

In  which  Genius  and  Wisdom,  inyited  by  Mirth, 

Laid  aside  their  grand  titles  as  rulers  of  earth ; 

And,  contented  awhile  our  fkmiliars  to  sit, 

Genius  came  but  as  Humour,  and  Wisdom  as  Wit  f 

Becall'st  thou  those  nights? 


CTB  BODY. 

Well  recall  them  I  may  I 
Yes,  the  nights  might  be  pleasant,  but  then — their  Next  Day ; 
And,  as  Humour  and  Wit  should  haye  long,  since  found  out, 
The  Unbinder  of  Care  is  the  Giyer  of  Gout 
Yet  you*ye  injured  me  less  with  good  wine  and  good  cooks, 
Than  with  those  horrid  banquets  you  made  upon  books. 
Eyery  hint  my  poor  neryes  could  conyey  to  you  scorning, 
Intenlicted  from  sleep  till  past  three  in  the  morning, 
While  you  were  deyouring  the  trash  of  a  college. 
And  my  blood  was  made  thin  with  crude  apples  of  knowledge. 
To  dry  morsels  of  Kant,  undigested,  I  trace 
Through  the  maze  of  my  ganglions  the  tic  in  my  face : 
And  howeyer  renowned  your  new  theory  on  Light  is. 
Its  effect  upon  me  was  my  chronic  gastritis. 
Talk  of  Nature's  wise  laws,  learn  from  nature's  lawgiyer, 
That  the  first  law  to  man  is — "  Take  care  of  your  liyer  1 " 
But  I  haye  not  yet  done  with  your  boasted  renown, 
'Us  the  nuisance  all  Bodies  of  sense  should  put  down. 
Where  a  Mind  is  renowned,  there  a  Body's-  dyspeptio—  . 
Eyen  in  youth  Julius  Csdsar  made  his  epileptic. 
The  carbuncular  red  of  renowned  Cromwell's  nose 
Explains  his  bad  nights :  what  a  stomach  it  shows  I 
Who  more  famed  than  they  two  ?    Perhaps  great  Alexander : 
But  would  I  be  his  body  ?    I'm  not  such  %  gander. 
When  I  think  on  the  numberless  pains  and  distresses 
His  small  body  endured  ftaok  his  great  mind's  excesses, 
All  its  short  life  exposed  to  heat,  cold,  wounds,  and  slaughter, 
Its  march  into  Ind--not  %  drop  of  good  water ; 
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Its  enlargement  of  spleen — shown  by  rages  at  table^ 
Till  it  fell,  easy  prey,  to  malaria  at  mbel ; — 
Could  his  mind  come  to  earth,  its  old  pranks  to  repeat 
Once  more,  as  that  plague,  Alexander  the  Great, 
And  in  want  of  a  body  propose  to  take  me, 
My  strength  re-bestowed  and  my  option  left  firae, 
I  should  say,  as  a  body  of  bloo<i,  flesh,  and  bones, 
Before  Fd  be  his,  Fd  be  that  of  John  Jones. 
Enough !  to  a  mortal  no  curse  like  renown  1 

Here,  shifting  his  flannels,  he  groaned  and  sank  down. 
Now,  on  hearing  the  Body  complain  in  this  fashion. 
The  Mind  became  seized  with  fraternal  compassion ; 
And  although  at  that  moment  he  felt  very  keenly 
The  sting  of  his  pride  to  be  rated  so  meanly, 
So  much  had  been  said  which  he  felt  to  be  true 
In  a  common-sense,  bodily,  plain  point  of  view, 
That  it  seemed  not  beneath  him  to  meet  the  complaint 
By  confessing  his  sins — in  the  tone  of  a  saint 


THB  nun). 

Yes,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  merit  your  blame — 

I  have  sinned  a^nst  you  in  my  ardour  for  fame; 

Yet  even  such  sms  you  would  see,  my  poor  Body, 

In  a  much  milder  light  had  you  taken  that  toddy. 

But  are  all  of  my  acts  to  be  traced  to  one  cause  ? 

Have  I  strained  your  quick  nerves  for  no  end  but  applause? 

Do  not  all  sages  say  that  the  Mind  cannot  hurt  you 

If  it  follow  the  impulse  unerring  of  virtue  ? 

And  how  oft,  when  most  lazy,  rve  urged  you  to  step  on. 

And  attain  the  pure  air  of  the  moral  to  prepon  ! 

Let  such  thoughts  send  your  blood  with  more  warmth  through  its 

channels, 
Wrap  yourself  in  my  virtues,  and  spurn  those  moist  flannels ! 


THB  BOOT. 

Hot  your  virtues  I    I  thank  you  for  nothing,  my  Mentor, 
Fd  as  soon  wrap  my  back  in  the  shirt  of  the  Centaur. 
What  the  Mind  calls  a  virtue  too  oft  is  a  sin, 
To  be  shunned  by  a  Body  that  values  his  skin. 
Pray,  which  of  your  virtues  most  tickles  your  vanity  ? 


THB  UIHD. 

The  parent  and  queen  of  aU  virtues^Humuiity. 

THE  BODY. 

And  of  all  human  virtues  Fre  proved  it  to  be 
The  vice  most  inhumanly  cruel  to  me. 
Scarcely  three  weeks  ago,  when,  sauced  by  fine  talk 
Of  your  care  for  my  hf^ilth,  I  indulged  in  a  walk, 
On  a  sudden  you  stop  me — a  house  is  in  flames ; 
It  was  nothing  to  me  had  it  burned,  up  the  Thames, 
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But  you  hear  a  shrill  cry — "  Save  the  chad  in  the  attic  1" 
You  forget,  thanks  to  you,  that  Fye  long  been  rheumatic^ 
And  to  rescue  that  brat^  who  was  no  child  of  mine, 
Up  the  Alp  of  a  ladder  tou  hurry  my  spine. 
Thus,  as  Cassio  was  staobed  from  behind  by  lago, 
Vile  assassin,  you  plunged  in  my  back^this  lumbaga 
That  was,  I  bdiere,  your  last  impulse  of  virtue ! 


THB    MIND. 

In  improving  myself  xttust  I  ever  then  hurt  you  ! 
Must  your  wheels  for  their  clockwork  be  rendered  unfit, 
If  made  slower  by  wisdom  or  quicker  by  wit  f 
Is  the  test  of  all  valour  the  risk  of  your  bones, 
And  the  height  of  philosophy  scorn  for  your  groans  ! 
Host  the  Mind  in  its  strife  give  the  Body  no  quarter. 
And  where  one  would  be  saint  must  the  other  be  martyr  f 
Alas,  it  is  true  I  and  that  truth  proves,  0  brother  f 
That  we  two  were  not  meant  to  live  long  with  each  other. 
But  forgive  me  the  past  what  both  now  want  is — quiet: 
Henoeforth,  111  concentre  my  thoughts  on  your  diet ; 
And,  at  least,  till  the  term  of  companionship  ends, 
Let  us  patch  up  our  quarrels  and  try  to  be  friends. 

Then  the  Body  let  fall  the  two  words  in  men*s  fate 
And  men^s  language,  the  fullest  of  sorrow — "  Too  late  f 
He  paused  and  shed  tears — ^thea  resumed :  **  I  can  see         'I 
Nothing  left  for  myself  but  revenge  upon  thee." 
He  spake — gout,  lumbago,  and  tic  re-began, 
Till  both  Body  and  Mind  fell  asleep— A  Great  Man  I 
Thus  the  feud  once  declared,  was  renewed  unrelenting. 
Still  the  Mind  proudly  braved  the  avenger^s  tormenting ; 
And  whene'er  he  could  coax  from  his  jailer,  the  gout, 
The  loan  of  two  feet  to  wdk  statelily  out, 
The  crowd's  reverent  gaze  on  his  limp  and  his  crutch, 
And  the  murmur,  '*  There  goes  the  Great  Man,"  soothed  him  much. 
'^Ache,  0  body  I"  he  said,  '^from  theihead  to  the  crown; 
Ever  young  with  the  young  blooms  the  life  of  renown." 
How  long  this  stern  struggle  continued,  who  ktiows  ? 
*Tis  the  record  of  Mind  that  biography  shows ; 
Jiven  German  professors  still  .leave  in  dark  question 
The  most  critical  dates  in  a  Csasar's  digestion. 
At  length  a  door  oped  in  the  valves  of  the  heart. 
Through  which  the  Mind  looked  and  resolved  to  depart 
Bending  over  the  Body,  he  whispered  "  Good-night  1" 
And  then,  kissing  the  lids,  stole  away  with  the  light 
So  at  morning  the  Body  lay  cold  in  his  bed, 
And  the  news  went  through  London,  "  The  Great  Man  is  dead  I" 
Now  the  Mind — ^like  a  young  bird,  whose  wings  newly  given^ 
Though  they  lift  it  from  earth,  soar  not  yet  into  heavens- 
Still  hovering  around  the  old  places  he  loiew. 
Kept  this  world,  like  the  wrack  of  a  dream,  in  his  view. 
But  strange  to  relate — ^that  which  most  had  consoled, 
Or  rejoiced  him  to  think  would  remain  in  his  hold 
As  a  part  of  himself^  the  Immortal — ^renown — 
Seemed  extinct  as  the  spark  when  a  rocket  drops  down. 
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Of  senates  disputing,  of  battle-fields  gory, 

Of  story  and  glory  and  odes  laudatory, 

He  could  x|>t  bare  thought  less  had  he  been  a  John  Doree. 

Much  amazed,  he  beholds  all  the  ^omps  they  bestow 

On  that  Body  so  long  his  most  pitiless  foe ; 

With  the  plate  on  the  colBn,  the  wreaths  on  the  bief, 

And  the  scholar  explaining  in  Latin  severe, 

That  he  lived  for  all  races,  and  died  to  lie  Here. 

Saith  the  Mind,  *^ What  on  earth  are  those  boobies  about! 

That  black  box  but  contains  my  lumbago  and  gout 

Why  such  pomps  to  my  vilest  tormentor  assigned, 

Ana  what  has  mat  black  box  to  do  with  this  Mind  f 

Harkl  They  talk  of  a  statue!— «f  what?  not  of  met 

Can  they  think  that  my  Ukeness  in  marble  can  be  t 

Has  the  Mind  got  a  nose,  and  a  mouth,  and  a  chin  f 

Is  this  Mind  tile  4>ld  fright  which  that  Body  has  bean  f 

Is  it  civil  to  make  me  £e  marble  tmii^0  ^ 

Of  the  gone  incarnation  of  gout  and  lumbago  ?* 

Thus  the  Mind.    While  the  Body,  aa  if  for  preferment^ 

Goes  in  ttate  tiirough  the  crowd  to  his  place  of  intertaaent 

Solemn  princes  and  peers  head  tiie  gorgeous  procession. 

March  the  mutea— mourning  best,  for  they  mourn  by  profossion ; 

And  so  many  grand  fiJka,  in  so  many  grand  carriages, 

Were  not  seen  since  the  last  of  our  royal  love-manriagea. 

A  Uttie  time  more ;  the  black  box  from  men's  eyes, 

Has  sunk  under  the  stone  door  inscribed  ^*  Here  he  lies  !^ 

And  the  princes  and  peers  who  had  borne  up  die  pall—  - 

Undertakers,  spctotators,  dean,  chapter,  and  all — 

Leave  the  church  safely  locked  all  alone  with  its  tombs, 

And  the  heir  takes  the  lawyer  to  lunch  in  his  rooms ; 

And  each  lesser  great  num  in  the  party  heM  led, 

Thinks,  '*  An  opening  for  me,  now  the  Great  Man  is  dead  \^ 

And  the  diief  of  the  other  wrong  half  of  th6  nation. 

Sheds  a  tear  o'er  the  notes  of  a  fhneral  oration ; 

For  the  practice  of  statesmen  (and  long  may  it  thrive ! ) 

Is  to  honour  their  foes— when  no  longer  alive. 

In  short,  every  Man — save  the  Man  who  knows  Town — 

Would  have  said  for  three  days,  *^  This  is  lasting  renown  I*' 

But  of  lasting  renown  one  so  soon  becomes  weary — 

The  most  lasting  I  know  of  is  that  of  Dundreary. 

Now  the  Mind  having  done  with  our  world's  men  and  things^ 
High  o'er  all  that  know  death  poised  the  joy  of  his  wings ; 
Every  moment  fit>m  light  gaining  strength  more  and  more, 
Every  moment  more  filled  with  the  instinct  to  soar, 
Till  he  sees,  through  a  new  sense  of  glory,  his  goal, 
And  is  rapt  to  the  gates  which  Mind  enters  as  SouL 
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PAKT  VIIL — CHAPTSB  XXT. 


Mr.  WjEfTvoBTH  got  up  very  ear- 
ly the  next  morning.  He  had  his 
sermon  to  write,  and  it  was  Satur- 
day, and  all  the  events  of  the  week 
had  naturally  enough  unsettled  his 
mind,  and  indisposed  him  for  ser- 
mon-writing. When  the  events  of 
life  come  &st  upon  a  man,  it  is 
seldom  that  he  finds  much  pleasure 
in  abstract  literary  composition,  and 
the  style  of  the  Curate  of  St  Roque*s 
was  not  of  that  hortatory  and  im- 
passioned character  which  some- 
times gives  as  much  relief  to  the 
speaker  as  excitement  to  the  audi- 
ence. So  he  got  up  in  the  early 
sweetness  of  the  summer  morning, 
when  nobody  but  himself  was  astir^ 
in  the  boose,  with  the  sense  of  en- 
tering upon  a  task;  and  taking  up 
work  which  was  far  from  agreeable 
to  him.  When  he  came  into  the. 
littio  room  which  be  used  as  a 
study,  and  threw  the  window  open, 
and  breathed  the  delicious  air  of 
the  morning,  which  was  all  thrilling ' 
snd  trembling  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  Mr.  Wentworth's  thoughts 
were  &r  from  being  concentrated  . 
upon  any  one  subject  He  sat 
down  at  his  writing-table  and  ar- 
ranged his  pens  and  paper,  and 
wrote  down  the  text  he  had  selected  ; 
snd  when  he  had  dond  so  much, 
uid  could  feel  that  he  had  made  a 
beginning,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
deair,  and  poised  the  idle  pen  on 
his  finger,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  his  thoughts.  He  had  so  much 
to  think  about  There  was  Wode- 
house  under  the  same  roof,  with 
whom  he  had  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  remonstrate  very  sharp- 
ly on  the  preTious  night  There 
was  Jack  so  near,  and.  certainly 
come  to  Carlingford  on .  no  .  good 
errand.  There  was  Gerald^  in  his 
great  perplexity  and  distress,  and., 
the  household  at  homd. '  in  their 
anxiety;  and  last,  but  worst  of  all, 
his  ikncy  would  go  fluttering  about 
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the  doors  of  the  sick-chamber  in 
Grange  Lane^  longing  and  wonder-^ 
ing.  He  asked  himself  what  it 
could  be  which  had  raised  that  im-* 
palpable  wall  between  Luoy  and 
himself— that  barrier  too  strong  to 
be  overthrown,  too  ethereal  to  be 
complained  of;  and  wondered  over 
and  over  again  what  her  thoughts 
were  towards  him— -whether  she 
thought  of  him  at  all,  whether  she 
was  offended,  or  simply  indifferent? 
—  a  question  whioh  any  one  else 
who  had  observed  Lucy  as  doaelv 
could  have  solved  without  any  diffl- 
culty,  but  which,  to  the  modest  and 
true  love  of  the  Perpetual  Curate^ 
was  at  present  the  p^nd  doubt  of 
all  the  doubts  in  the  universe.  With  • 
this  matter  to  settle,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  still  only* 
five  oVldck,  and  that  be  was  at 
least  one  hour  beforehand  with  the  * 
world,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  why 
Mr.  Wentworth  mused  and  loitered 
over  his  work,  and  hotr,  when  it 
was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Sarah 
and  the  cook  were  beginning  to 
stir  from  their  sleep/  there  still  re* 
mained  only  the  text  written  upon 
the  sermon-paper,  which  was  so 
nicely  arranged  before  him  on  the 
table,  r  "When  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  the  evil  of  his 
ways  and  doeth  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right"  —  This  was  the  text; 
but  sitting  at  the  open  window, 
looking  out  into  th^  garden,  where  . 
the  birds  exempt,  as  they  seemed; 
to  think,  for  once  from  the  vulgar 
scrutiny  6f  man,  were  singing  at 
the  pitch  of  all  their  voices  as  they 
prepared  for  breakfifit;  and  where 
the  sweet  air  of  the  morning 
breathed  into  his  mind  a  fi^shness 
and r  hopefulness;  wh]c|i^  youth  can: 
never  resist,  and  Seduced  his. 
thoughts  away  from  all  Jthe  harder 
problems  of  h»  life  to  dwell  upon  . 
the  sweeter  trouble  of  that  doubt 
about  Lucy,^^waaDot  the  best  means 
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of  getting  on  with  his  work.  He  sat 
thus  leaning  back  —  sometimes  dip- 
ping his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  hover- 
ing over  the  paper  for  two  or  three 
seconds  at  a  time,  sometimes  read- 
ing over  the  words,  and  making  a 
fkmt  effort  to  recall  his  own  attention 
to  them ;  for,  on  the  whole,  perbi^s, 
it  is  not  of  much  use  getting  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
chief  consequence  of  it  is,  that  a 
man  feels  he  has  an  hour  to  spare, 
and  a  little  time  to  play  before  he 
beginsi 

Mr.  "Wentworth  was  still  lingering 
in  this  peaceful  pause,  when  he 
heard,  in  the  stillness,  hasty  steps 
coming  down  Grange  Lane.  No 
doubt  it  was  some  workmen  going 
to  their  work,  and  he  felt  it  must 
be  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  dipped 
his  pen  once  more  in  the  ink :  but 
the  next  moment,  paused  agam  to 
listen,  feeling  in  his  heart  a  strange 
conviction  that  the  steps  would 
stop  at  his  door,  and  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen.  He 
was  sure  of  it,  and  yet  somehow 
the  sound  tingled  upon  his  heart 
when  he  heard  the  bell  ring,  waking 
up  echoes  in  the  silent  house.  Cook 
and  Sarah  had  not  yet  given  any 
signs  of  coming  down-stairs,  and 
n&ody  stirred  even  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell.  Mr.  Wentworth  put 
down  his  pen  altogether,  and  lis- 
tened with  an  anxiety  which  he 
could  scarcely  account  for — know- 
ing, as  he  said  to  himself,  that  it 
must  be  the  mi])c,  or  the  baker,  or 
somebody.  But  neither  the  milk 
nor  the  baker  would  have  dared  to 
knock,  and  shake,  and  kick  the  door 
as  the  new  arrival  were  doing.  Mr. 
Wentworth  sat  still  as  long  as  he 
could,  then  he  added  to  &e  din 
they  were  makii^  outside  by  an  in- 
dignant ring  of  his  own  beU;  and, 
finally  getting  anxious,  as  was  na- 
tural,  and  bethinking  himself  of 
his  father's  attack  and  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  illnesS)  the  Ouvate  itook  the 
matter  into  his  '  own  hands,  and 
hastened  dewn-stairs  to  open  the 
door.  Mrs.  Hadwin  called  to  him 
as  he  passed  her  room,  thinking  it 
was  Sarah,  and  bogging  for  good- 


ness gracious  sake  to  know  directlv 
what  was  the  matter ;  and  he  felt 
himself  growing  agitated  as  he  drew 
back  the  complicated  bolts,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  which 
was  elaborately  defended,  as  was 
natural.  When  he  hurried  out  into 
the  garden,  the  songs  of  the  bmls 
and  the  morning  air  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  character.  He  thought 
he  was  about  to  be  summoned  to 
the  deathbed  of  one  or  other  of  the 
old  men  upon  whom  their  song  had 
brought  such  misery,  fie  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  &sten- 
ings  of  tne  garden  door,  and  fum- 
bled a  little  over  them  in  his 
anxiety.  ^*Wait  a  moment  and 
you  shall  be  admitted^"  he  called 
out  to  those  outside,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  knock;  and  he  fancied, 
even  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of 
the  moment,  that  his  voice  caused 
some  little  commotion  among  them. 
Mr.  Wentworth  opened  the  door, 
looking  anxiously  out  for  some 
boy  with  a  telegram,  or  other  such 
moumflil  messenger;  but  to  his 
utter  amaaement  was  nearly  knocked 
down  by  the  sudden  plunge  of  £ls- 
worthy,  who  entered  with  a  spring 
like  that  of  a  wild  animal,  ana 
whose  face  looked  white  and  hag- 
gard as  he  rushed  in.  He  came 
against  the  Curate  so  roughly  as  to 
drive  him  a  step  or  two  farther  into 
ihfi  garden,  and  naturally  aroused 
somewhat  sharply  the  temper  of  the 
young  man,  who  had  already  begun 
to  regard  him  with  disagreeable 
sensations  as  a  kind  of  spy  a^inst 
himselt 

**  What  in  the  world  do  tou  want 
at  such  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing?" cried  Mr.  Wentworth  — "and 
what  *do  you  mean  by  making 
such  a  noise?  Is  Mr.  Wodehouse 
worse?  or  what  has  happened f^ 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  little 
rdieved  to  find  that  the  two  people 
oc^tside  both  belonged  to  Carling- 
ford,  and  that  nowhere  was  there 
any  visibli  apparition  of  a  telegraph 
boy. 

"Don't  trifle  with  me,  Mr.  Went- 
worth," said  Elsworthy.  "Tm  a 
poor  man ;  bat  a  worm  as  is  trodden 
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Qpon  turng.  1  want  mj  chfld,  gir! 
— giTe  me  my  child,  rll  find  her 
ontif  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
Pre  only  brought  down  my  neigh- 
boar  with  me  as  I  can  trust," 
he  continned  hoarsely  -^  *'  to  sare 
both  TOur  characters.  I  don^t  want 
to  make  no  talk ;  if  you  do  what  is 
right  by  Rosa,  neither  me  nor  him 
will  eTer  say  a  word.  I  want  Rosa  f 
Mr.  Wentworth.  Where's  Rosa? 
If  I  had  known  as  it  was  for  this 
yon  wanted  her  home!  But  Til 
take  my  oath  not  to  make  no  talk,'* 
cried  the  clerk  with  passion  and 
earnestness,  which  confounded  Mr. 
Wentworth — "If  you'll  promise  to 
do  what*s  right  by  her,  and  let  me 
take  her  borne.*' 

"Elsworthy,  are  you  mad?"  cried 
the  Curate  —  **  is  he  out  of  his 
senses  f  Has  anything  happened 
to  Rosa  f  For  hearen's  sake,  Uayles, 
don't  stand  there  like  a  man  of  wood, 
but  tell  me  if  the  man's  crazy,  or 
what  he  means." 

**ril  come  in.  sir,  if  youVe  no 
objection,  and  shut  the  door  not 
to  make  a  talk,"  said  Elsworthy's 
companion,  Peter  Hayles  the  drug- 
gist ^'  If  it  can  be  managed  with- 
out any  gossip  it*ll  be  best  for  all 
parties,"  said  this  worthy,  shutting 
the  door  softly  after  mm.  "The 
thing  is,  Where's  Rosa,  Mr  Went- 
worth ?  I  can't  think  as  you've 
got  her  here," 

"  She's  all  the  same  as  my  own 
cMd,"  cried  Elsworthy,  who  was 
greatly  excited.  "  I've  had  her  and 
loved  her  since  she  was  a  baby.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  as  Fd  put  myself 
forward  to  hurt  her  prospects  if  she 
was  married  in  a  superior  line  o' 
life ;  but  them  as  harms  Rosa  has 
me  to  re^on  with,"  he  said,  with  a 
kind  of  fury  which  sat  strangely  on 
the  man.  **  Mr  Wentworth,  where's 
the  child  ?  God  forrave  you  both, 
ou've  given  me  a  night  o*  weeping ; 
»ut  if  you'll  do  what's  right  by 
Rosa,  and  send  her  home  in  the 
time- 
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"Be  silent,  dr,"  cried  the  Curate. 
"I  know  nothing  in  the  world 
about  Rosa.  How  dare  you  venture 
to  oome  on  auch  an  errand  to  me? 


I  don't  understand  how  it  is,*'  said 
the  young  man,  growing  red  and 
angry,  "that  you  try  so  persis- 
tently to  connect  this' child  with  me. 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  her,  and  I  will  not  submit  to 
any  such  impertinent  Suspicion. 
L^ve  my  house,  sir,  immediately, 
and  don't  insult  me  by  making 
such  Inquiries  here." 

Mr.  Wentworth  Was  very  angry  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  wrath.  He 
did  not  think  what  misery  was  in- 
volved in  the  question  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him,  nor  did  he 
see  for  the  moment  the  terrible  cal- 
amity to  Rosa  which  was  suggested 
by  this  search  for  her.  He  thought 
only  of  himself  aa  was  natural, 
at  the  first  shock — of  the  injurious 
and  insulting  suspicion  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  pursued,  and  of 
the  annoyance  which  she  and  her 
fViends  were  causing  him.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  rousing  a  whole 
household  at  this  hour  in  the  monw 
ing  ?"  cried  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  he. 
saw  with  vexation,  Sarah,  very 
startled  and  sleepy,  come  stealing, 
round  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  had- 
wanted    any    rousing,'^    safd    Els- 
worth,  who  was  too  much  in  ear- 
nest to  own  the  Curators  authority.. 
"  She  was  seen  at  your  door  the  l^t. 
thing  last  ni^ht,  and  you're  in  your 
clothes,  as  bright  as  day,  and  a-wait- 
ing  for  us  afore  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning.    Do   you    think    as    Fve. 
shut  my  eyes  because  it's  my  clergy- 
man f '  cried  the  injured  man,  pas- 
sionately.    "  I   want  my  little  girl 
— my  little  Rosa— as  is  flesh  of  my 
flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone.    If  Mr. 
Wentworth    didn't     know    nothing, 
about   it,  as   he    says,"  cried   Els- 
worthy, with  sudden   insight,  "ho 
has   a   feelin'  heart,    and   he'd   bo 
grieved   about   the   child ;  but    he 
ain't   grieved,    nor   concerned,    nor 
nothing   in   the  world   but  angry; 
and  will  you  tell  me  there  ain^t  no- 
thing to  be  drawn  from  that  ?    Biut 
it's  mr  finom  my  intention  to  raise 
a    talk,"  said    the   clerk,    drawing 
closer  and  touching  the  arm  of  the 
Perpetual   Curate;  "let   her   come 
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back,  and  i£  youVe  a  man  of  your 
word,  and  behave  honourable  by 
her,  there  shanH  be  nothing  sud  in 
Carlin^rd.  TU  stand  up  for  you, 
sir,  against  the  world." 

MrWentworth  shook  off  his  as- 
sailant's hand  with  a  mingled  sense 
of  exasperation  and  sympathy.  "  I 
tell  you,  upon  my  honour,  I  know 
notmng  about  her,''  he  said.  "  But 
it  is  true  enough  I  have  been  think- 
ing only  of  myself,*'  he  continu- 
ed, addressing  the  other.  "  How 
about  the  gu-l  ?  When  was  she 
lost  ?  and  can't  you  think  of  any 
place  she  can  have  gone  to  ?  Els- 
worthy,  hear  reason,"  cried  the 
Curate,  anxiously.  **I  assure  you 
on  my  word,  that  I  have  never 
seen  her  since  I  closed  this  garden, 
gate  upon  her  last  nisht" 

"jAnd  I. would  ai^you,  sir,  what 
had  Rosa  to  do  at  your  garden 
gate  ?"  cried  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's, 
"  He  ain't  denying  it,  Hayles  ;  you 
can  see  as  ho  ain't  a-denying  of  it 
What  was  it  as  she  came  here  for 
but  you?  Mr  Wentworth,  I've 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  you," 
said  Elsworthy.  "  Tve  respected 
you  as  my  clergyman,  sir,  as  well  as 
for  other  thixigs ;  but  you're  a  young 
man,  and  human  nature  is  frail.  I 
say  again  as  you  needn't  have  no 
fear  for  me.  X  ain't  one  as  likes  to 
make  a  talk,  and  no  more  is  Hayles, 
Give  up  the  girl,  and  give  me  your 
promise,  and  there  ain't  a  man  liv- 
mg  as  will  be  the  wiser ;  Mr.  Went- 
worth  '' 

"  Hold  your  tongue^  sir^"  cried 
the  Curate,  furious  with  indignation 
and  resentment  *'  Leave  this  place 
instantly  1  If  you  don't  want  me 
to  pitch  you  into  the  middle  of  the 
ros^  hold  your  tongue  and  go 
away.  The  man  is  mad  I"  said  Mr 
Wentworth,  turning  towards,  the 
spectat|or,  Hayles,  and  pausing  to 
take,  breath.  But  it  was  evident 
that  this  third  person  was  by  no 
means  on  the  Curate's  side. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  Fm  sure," 
said  Hayles,  with  a  blank  counte- 
nance. '*  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  as , 
it's  an  awkward  l)usine8s  for  all 
parties.    Here's  the  tgirl  gone,  and 


no  one  knows  whei;e.  When  a 
girl  don't  come  back  to  her  own 
'ome  all  night,  things  looks  serious, 
sir ;  apd  it  has  been  said  as  the  last 
place  she  was  seen  was  at  your  doorl'* 

"Who. says  so  T'  cried  Mr.  Went- 
worth. 

**Well — it  was — ^a  party,  sir — vl 
highly  respectable  party— as  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,"  said  Hayles, 
"  being  a  constant  customer — one  as 
there's  every  confidence  to  be  put 
in.  It's  better  not  to  name  no 
names,  being  at  this  period  of  the 
affair." 

And  at  that  moment,  unluckily 
for  Mr.  Wentworth,  there  suddenly 
floated  across  his  mind  the  clearest 
recollection  of  the  Miss  Hemmings, 
and  the  look  thev  gave  him  in  pass- 
ing. He  felt  a  hot  flush  rush  over 
his  face  as  he  recalled  It  They, 
then,  were  his  accusers  in  the  first 
place ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  be- 
gan to  realise  how  the  tide  of  accu- 
sation would  surge,  through  Car- 
lingford,  and  how  circumstances 
would  be  patched  together,  and  very 
plausible  evidence  concocted  out  of 
the  few  facts  which .  were  capable  of 
an  inference  totally  opposed  to  the 
truth.  The  blood  rushed  to  his 
face  in  an  overpowering  glow,  and 
then  he  felt  the  warm  tide  going 
back  upon  his  heart,  and  reidised 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  for 
the  first  time  in  its  true  light. 

"And if  you'll  let  me  say  it,  sir/' 
said  the  judicious  Hayles,  "  though 
a  man  may  be  in  a  bit  rpf  a  passion, 
and  speak  more  stirong  man  is  called 
for,  it  ain't  unnatural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  things  may  be  better 
than  they  appear,"  said  the  drug- 
gist, mildly;  "I  donU  say  nothing 
against  that ;  it  may  be  as  you've 
took  her  away,  sir  (if  so  b^  as  you 
have  took  her  away),  for  to  give  ner 
a  bit  of  education,  or  such  like,  be- 
.  fore  making  her  your  wife ;  but 
fdlks  in  general  ain't  expected  to 
know  that ;  and  when  a  young  girl 
is  kep*  out  of  her  'ome  for  a  wholo 
night,  it  ain't  wonderful  if  her 
friends  take  fright  It's  a  sad  thing 
for  Rosa  whoever's  taken  her  ai^ay, 
and  wherever  she  is." 
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Kow,  Mr.  "Wentworth,  notwith- 
standing thd  indignant  state  of 
mind  whicb  he  was  in,  was  empha- 
tically of  the  tolerant  temper  wnich 
is  so  curiously  charact^stic  of  his 
generation.  He  could  not  be  un- 
reasonable even  in  his  own  cause; 
he  was  not  partisan  enough,  even  in 
his  own  behalf  to  forget  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
to  see  how  hard  and  how  sad  was 
that  other  side.  He  was  moved  in 
spite  of  himself  to  grieve  over  Rosa 
I3s worthy's  great  misfortune. 

"Poor  little  dehided  child,"  he 
said  sadly;  '*I  acknowledge  it  is 
very  dreadful  for  her  and  for  her 
friends.  I  can  excuse  a  man  who 
is  mad  with  grief  and  wretchedness 
and  anxiety,  and  doesn*t  know  what 
he  is  sa^ng.^  As  fbr  any  man  in  his 
senses  imagining/^  saidf  the  Curate 
again  with  a  flush  of  sudden  colour, 
•*thatl  could  'possibly  be  concerned 
in  anything  so  base,  that  is  simply 
absm^  When  Elsworthy  returns 
to  reason,  and  acknowledges  the 
folly  of  what  he  has  sai^  I  will  do 
anything  in  the  world  to  help  hitti. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  yoil  to  wait," 
i^id  Mr.  Wcntwortb,  turning  to 
Sarah,  who  had  stolen  up  behind, 
and  caught  some  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  who  was  staring  with 
round  ey6s  of  wonder,  partly  guess- 
ing, partly  inquiring,  what  had  hap- 
pened —  "  these  people  want  me ;  go 
in-doors  and  never  mind."  ' 

^'La,  sirt  Missis  is  a-ringing  all 
the  bells  down  to  know  what  'as 
'appcned,*'  said  Sarah,  holding  her 
ground. 

This  was  how  it  was  to  be  —  the 
name  of  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's 
was  to  be  linked  to  that  of  Kosa 
Elsworthy,  let  the  truth  be  what  it 
migjit,  in  the  mouths  of  eveiy  maid 
and  every  mistress  in  Carlingford. 
He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  appre- 
hension of  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
and  it  was  not  wonderful  if  Mr. 
Wcntwortb  drew  his  breath  hard 
and  set  his  teeth,  ds  he  ordered  the 
woman  away,  In  k  tone  whidh  could 
not  be  disobeyed. 

**  I  don't  want  to  make  nb  ttlk," 
aid  £lswortby,    who   during   this 


time  had  made  many  efforts  to 
speak;  **rve  said  it  before,  and  I 
say  it  again  —  it's  Mr.  Wentworth's 
fault  if  there's  any  talk.  She  was 
seen  here  last  night,"  he  went  on 
rapidly,  "and  afore  six  o'clock  this 
blessed  morning,  you,  as  are  never 
known  to  be  stirring  early,  meets 
us  at  the  door,'  all  shaved  and 
dressed;  and  it  a!n*t  very  difficult 
to  see  to  them  as  watches  the 
clergyman's  countenance,"  3aid  Bis- 
worthy,  turning  ftom  one  to  anbther, 
"as  everything  isn't  as  straight  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  but  T  ain't  goine  to 
make  nb  talk,  Mr.  Wcntwortb,'  he 
went  on,  drawing  closer,'  and  speak- 
ing with  conciliatory  softness;  "me 
and  her  aunt,  sir,  loves  her  dear- 
ly, but  we're  not  the  folks  to 
stand  in  her  way,  if  a  gentleman 
was  to  take  a  fancy  to  Kosa.  If 
you'll  give  me  your  word  to  make 
ner  your  wife  honourable,  and  teH 
me  where  she  is^  tortures  wouldn't 
draw  no  complaints  from  me.  One 
ttioment,  sir ;  it  ain't  only  that  she's 
pretty,  but  she's  ^ood  as  well— r  she 
won't  do  you  no  discredit,  Mr.  Went- 
worth.  Put  hbr  to  school,  or  what 
you  please,  sir,"  said  Rosa's  uncle; 
**  me  and  my  wife  will  never  inter- 
fere, so  be  as  you  make  her  vour 
wife  honourable ;  but  I  ainV  a 
worm  to  be  trampled  on,"  cried 
Elsworthy,  as  the  Cliratc,  finding 
him  approach  very  closely,  thrust 
him  away  "with  vehement  indigna- 
tion; "1  ain't  a  slave  to  be  pushed 
about.'  Them  as , brings  Rosa  to 
shamB  shall  come  to  shame  by  me ; 
m  ruin  the  man  as  ruins  that  child. 
You  may  turn  me  out,"  he  cried,  as 
the  Curate  laid  his  powerful  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  forced  him 
towards  the*  door,  "but  Pll  come 
back,' and  Til  bdng  all  Carlingford. 
There  shatiH  .be  a  Soul  In  the  town 
AS  doesn't  khow.  Oh, '  you  young 
viper,'  '  as  t  thought  waS  '  a  pious 
blergyman !  you  nni^  turn  md  out, 
but  you  ain't  got  rid  of  me.  My 
child  —  whore's  mj  child  f  cried 
the  infuriated  clerk,  as  he  found 
himself  ejedted  into  the  road  out- 
side, and  the  door  suddenly  closed 
npon  him.'  ^    He  turned  Tound   to 
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beat  upon  it  in  blind  fury,  and  kept 
calling  upon  Hosa^  and  wasting  Ins 
threats  and  arguments  upon  the 
cakn  air  outside.  Some  of  the 
maid-servants  in  the  other  houses 
came  out,  broom  in  hand,  to  the 
green  doors,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  but  they  were  not  near 
enough  to  hear  distinctly,  and  no 
early  wayfarers  had,  as  yet,  in- 
vaded tlie  morning  quiet  of  Grange 

Mr,  Wentworth,  whit©  with  ex- 
citement, and  terribly  calm  and 
self-possessed,  turned  to  the  amazed 
and  trembling  druggist,  who  stiU 
stood  inside.  "  Look  here,  Hayles,'^ 
said  the  Curate ;  "  I  have  never 
seen  Bosa  Elsworthy  since  I  closed 
this  door  upon  her  last  night  What 
had  brought  her  here  I  donH  know 
—  at  least,  she  came  with  no  inten- 
tion of  seeing  me  —  and  I  reproved 
her  sharply  for  being  out  so  lata 
This'  is  all  I  know  about  the  affair, 
and  all  I  intend  to  say  to  any  one. 
If  that  idiot  outside  intends  to 
make  a  disturbance,  he  must  do  it ; 
I  shall  take  no  ^rther  trouble  to 
clear  myself  of  such  an  insane  ac- 
cusation. I  think  it  right  to  say  as 
much  to  you,  because  you  seem  to 
have  your  senses  about  you,"  said 
the  Curate,  pausing,  out  of  breath. 
He  was  perfectly  calm,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  effect  of 
such  a  scene  upon  ordinary  flesh 
and  bipod.  His  heart  was  beating 
loudly,  and  his  breath  eame  short 
and  quick.  He  turned  away  and 
walked  up  to  the  house-door,  and 


then  came  back  again.  "You  un- 
derstand me,  I  suppose  T  he  said ; 
*'  and  if  Elsworthy  is  not  mad,  you 
had  better  suggest  to  him  not  to 
lose  his  only  chance  of  recovering 
Rosa  by  this  vain  bluster  to  mei» 
who  know  nothing  about  her.  I 
shan^t  be  idle  in  the  mean  time,'* 
said  Mr.  Wentworth.  All  this  time 
Elsworthy  was  beating  against  the 
door,  and  shouting  his  threats  into 
tho  quiet  of  the  morning ;  and  Mrs. 
Had  win  had  thrown  up  her  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  visibly  in  her 
nightcap,  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  noise  was  about,  and  trembling 
for  the  respectability  of  her  house, 
— all  which  the  Curate  apprehended 
with  that  extnuMrdinary  swiftness 
and  breadth  of  perception  which 
oomes  to  men  at  the  eventful  mo- 
ments of  Iif& 

"I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  said 
Hayles,  who  felt  that  his  honour  was 
appealed  to;  "but  ifs  an  awkward 
business  for  aU  parties,  that's  what 
it  is ;"  and  the  druggist  backed  out 
in  a  great  state  of  bewilderment, 
having  a  little  struggle  at  the  door 
with  Elsworthy  to  prevent  his  re- 
entrance.  "There  ain't  nothing  to 
be  ^t  out  of  Atfn,"  said  Mr.  Hayles, 
as  he  succeeded  at  last  in  leading 
his  friend  away.  Such  was  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Wentworth  s 
morning  studies,  and  the  sermon 
which  was  to  have  been  half  writ- 
ten before  breakfast  upon  that 
eventful  Saturday.  He  went  back 
to  the  house,  as  was  natural,  with 
very  different  thoughts  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


The  first  thing  Mr.  Wentworth 
did  was  to  hasten  up-staira  to  Wode- 
house's  room.  Sarah  had  gone  be* 
fore  him,  and  was  by  this  time 
talking  to  her  mistress^  who  had 
left  the  window,  and  stood,  still  in 
her  nightcap,  at  the  door  of  her  own 
chamber.  "It^s  something  about 
Elsworthy,     ma'am," 


ilosa 


said 


Sarah  :  "  she's  gone  off  with  some 
one,  wnich  nothing  else  was  to  be 
expected ;  *  and   her    uncIe^s    been 


a-raving  and  a-raging  at  Mr.  Went- 
worth, which  proves  as  a  gentleman 
should  never  take  no  notice  of 
them  shop-girls.  X  always  heard 
as  she  was  a  bad  lot" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth— if  you 
would  excuse  my  nigbtcap"  —  said 
Mrs.  Hadwin,  "I  am  so  shaken  and 
all  of  a  tremble  with  that  noise  ; 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  it  must  be 
a  murder  at  the  least,"  said  the 
little  old  lady;  "but  I  never  could 
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beliere   that    there  wis   anything 

between    you  and Sarah,    you 

may  go  away ;  I  should  like  to  talk 
to  Sir.  Wentworth  by  himself"  said 
Ifoa.  Hadwin,  saddenly  remember- 
ing that  Mn  Wentworth's  character 
must  not  be  discuaeed  in  the  presence 
of  eren  her  fayonrite  maid.  * 

^'Presently,**  sdd  the  unhappy 
Curate)  witk  mingled  impatience 
and  resignation;  and,  after  a  hasty 
knock  at  the  door,  he  went  into 
Wodehouse's  room,  which  was  'op- 
po8ite»  so  full  of  a  furious  anxiefy 
U>  question  him  Uiat  he  had  burst 
into  speech  before  he  perceived 
that  the  room  was  empty.  **  An- 
swer me  this  instant,"  he  had 
cried,  ''whefe  ia  Rosa  Elsworthy  f" 
and  then  he  paused  utterly  tuen 
aback.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  the  culprit  would  be 
gone.  He  had  parted  with  him 
late  on  the  prerious  night,  leaving 
him,  according  to  appearances,  in  a 
state  of  sulky  half-penitence ;  and 
now  the  first  impulse  of  his  conster- 
nation was  to  look  in  all  the  comers 
fyr  the  fogidve.  The  room  had  evi- 
dently been  occupied  that  night; 
part  of  the  Curate's  own  ward- 
robe, which  he  had  bestowed  upon 
hts  guest,  lay  about  on  the  chairs, 
and  on  a  little  table  were  his  tools 
and  the  bits  of  wood  with  which 
he  did  his  carving.  The  window 
was  open,  letting  in  the  fresh  air, 
snd  altogether  the  apartment  looked 
so  exactly  like  what  it  might  have 
done  had  the  occupant  gone  out  for 
a  virtuous  morning  walk,  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  stopped  short  in  blank 
amasement  It  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  hear  the  curious  Sarah  stifl 
rustling  in  the  passage  outside^ 
He  came  out  upon  her  so  hastily 
>tiiat  Sarah  was  startled.  Perhaps 
she  had  been  so  far  excited  out  of 
her  usual  propriety  as  to  think  of 
the  keyhole  as  a  medium  of  informa- 
tion. 

"  Where  is  Wode—  Mr.  Smith  f  * 
cried  the  Curate;  **he  is  not  in. his 
room — he  does  not  generally  get  up 
60  esMy.  Where  is  he?  Did  he  go 
out  last  night  r 

''Not  as  I  knows  oC;  sir,?'  said 


Sarah,  who  grew  a'  little  pale,  and 
gave  a  second  glance  at  the  open 
door.  '^  Isn't  the  gentleman  in  his 
room  ?  He  do  take-  a  walk  in  the 
'morning,  now  and  again,"  ani  Sarah 
cast  an  alarmed  look  behind  to  see 
'if  her  mistress  was  still  within  hear- 
ing; but  Mrs.  fiadwin,  intent  upon 
questioning  Mr.  Wentworth  himself 
had  fortunately  retired  t6  put  on  her 
cap,  and  closied  her  door. 

'*  Where  is  heT  s^d  the  Curate, 
•firmly. 

**0h,  please,  sir,  I  don't  know," 
said  Sarah,  who  was  very  near  cry- 
ing. **He*s  gone  out  for  a  walk, 
thaf  s  all.  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't 
look  at  me  so  dreadfbl,  and  Fll  tell 
you  hall,''  cried  the  frightened  girl, 
'^hall^^hB  true  as  if  I  was  on  my 
oath.  He  'as  a  taking  way  with 
him,"  said  poor  Sarah,  to  whom  the 
sulky  and  shabby  rasod  was  radiant 
still  with  the  fiuictnating  though 
faded  glory  of  a  "  gentleman  "  — 
**  and  he  ain't  one  as  has  been  used 
to  regular  hours;  and  seeing  as  he 
was  •'a  friend  of  yours,  I  knew  as 
hall  was  safe,  Mr.  Wentworth ;  and 
oh,  sir,  if  you'll  not  tell  missis,  as 
might  be  angry.  I  didn't  mean  no 
harm ;  and  Knowing  as  he  was  a 
fnend  of  yours,  I  let  him  have  the 
key  of  the  little  door." 

Here  Sarah  put  her  apron  to  her 
eyes  ;  she  did  not  cry  much  into  it^ 
or  wet  it  with  her  tears — but  under 
its  cover  she  peeped  at  Mr.  Wen(>- 
worth,  and,  encouraged  by  his  looks, . 
which  did  not  seem  to  promise  any/ 
immediate  catastrophe,  went  on  with 
her  explanation. 

''He's  been  and  took  a  walk  often 
in  the  morning,"  said  Sarah,  with 
little  gasps  which  interrupted  her 
voice,  ^and  oome  in  as  steady  as 
steady,  and  nothing  happened.  He's 
gone  for  a  wtilk  now,  poor  gentler- 
man.  Them  as  goes  oiit  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  can't  mean  no  harm, 
Mr.  Wentworth.  If  it  was  at  night, 
it  would  be  different,"  said  the 
apologetie  Sarah.  "He'll  be  in 
^re  we've  done  our .  breakfast  in 
the  kitchen  ;  that's  his  hour,  for  I 
always  brings  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 
If  yx)\x  hadn't  been  up  not  till  your 
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boar,  sir,  you'd  never  hare  known 
nothing  about  it;''  and  hero  even 
Mrs.  Hadwln'd  housemaid  looked 
sharply  in  the  Curate's  fiice.  **  I 
never  Iknew  you  so  early,  sir,  not 
since  Tve  been  here,"  said  Sarah  ; 
and  though  she  was  a  partisan  of 
Mr.  Wentworth^  it  occurred  «Ven  to 
Sarah  that  perhaps,  after  all,  £ls- 
wortby  might  be  right 

*^  If  he  comes  in,  let  me  know 
immediately,"  said  the  Curate;  and 
be  went  to  his  study  and  shut  him- 
self in,  to  thmk  it  .all  over  with  a 
sense  of  being  baited  and  baffled  on 
.every  side.  As  for  Sarahs  she  went 
off  in  great  excitement  to  discuss  the 
whole  business  with  the  cook,  tossing 
her  head  as  she  went  '*  Bosa  Els- 
worthy,  indeed  1"  said  Sarah  to  her- 
self, thinking  her  own  claims  to  ad- 
miration quite  as  well  worth  consid- 
ering— and  Mr.  Wentworth  had  al- 
ready lost  one  humble  follower  in 
Grange  Lane. 

The  Curate  sat  dovm  at  his  table 
as  before,  and  gazed  widi  a  kind  of 
exasperation  at  the  paper  ant  the 
.text  out  of  which. his  sermon  was  to 
have  come.  ^^  When  thie  wicked 
man  turneth  away  irom  the  evil  of 
his  ways"-*~he  began  to  wonder 
bitterly  whether  that  ever  happened, 
or  if  it  was  any  good  tiying  to  bring 
it  about  If  it  were  really  the 
oase  that  Wodehouse,  whom  he  had 
been  labouring  to  save  from  the 
consequences  of  one  crime,  had,  at 
the  very  crisis  of  his  fkte,  perpe- 
trated another  of  the  basest  kind, 
Irhat  was  the  good  of  wasting 
strength  in  behalf  of  a  •  wretch  so 
abandoned  ?  Why  should  such  a 
man  be  permitted  to  live  to  bring 
shame  and  misery  on  everybbdy 
connected  with  him  ?  and  why, 
when  noxious  vermin  of  every  other 
description  were  hunted  down  and 
exterminated,  should  the  vile  hu- 
man creature  be  spared  to  suck  the 
blood  of  his  friends  \  Mr.  Went- 
worth grew  sanguinary'  in  his 
thoughts  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  tmd  tried  to  return  to  the 
train  of  reflection  which  Elsworthy's 
arrival  had  banished.  Thai  was  to- 
tally impossible,  but  janother  train 


of  ideas  came  &8t  enongh  to  ftll  up 
the  vacant  space.  The  Curate  saw 
himself  hemmed  in  on  every  side 
without  any  way  of  escape.  If  he 
could  not  extract  any  informatkm 
from  Wodehouse,  or  if  Wodehouse 
denied  any  .  knowledge  of  Rosa, 
what  could  he  do  to  clear  himself 
from  an  imiputation  so  terrible  ?  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  Wodehouse 
did  not  oome  back,  and  so  pleaded 
guilty,  how  could  he  pursue  and 
put  the  law  upon  the  track  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  juSt  been  labour- 
ing to  save  from  justice,  and  over 
whose  head  a  criminal  prosecution 
was  impending  ?  Mr.  Wentworth 
sa#  nothing  but  misery,  let  hfhn 
turn  where  he  would^^nothing  bat 
disgrace,  misapprehension,  unjust 
blatee.  He  divined;  with  the  instinct 
of  a  man  in  deadly  peril,  that  Els- 
iworthy,  who  was  a  mean  enough  man 
in  o«mmoh  circumstances,  had  been 
inspired  by  the  supposed  injury  he 
had  sustained  into  a  relentless  de- 
mon ;  and  he  saw  distinctly  how 
strong  the  chain  of  evidence  was 
against  him,  and  how  little  he  bould 
do  to  clear  himself  As  his  miser- 
ies grew  upon  him,  he  got  up,  as 
was  natural,  and  began  to  walk 
about  the  room  to  walk  down  his 
impatience,  if  he  could,  and  acquire 
sufficient  composure  to  enable  him 
to  wait  for  the  time*  when  Wode- 
house might  be  expected,  to  arriye. 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  fbrgotten  at 
the  moment  that  Mrs.  Hadwin's 
room  was  next  to  his  study,  and 
that,  as  she  stood  putting  on  her 
cap  his  footsteps  vibrated  along 
the  flooring,  which  thrilled  under 
her  feet  almost  as  much  as  under 
his  own.  Mrs.  Hadwin,  as  she  stood 
before  her  glass  smootibing'  her  thin 
little  braids  of  white  hair,  and  put^ 
ting  on  her  cap,  could  not  but  won- 
der to  herself  what  could  make 
Mr.  Wentworth  walk  about  the  room 
in  such  an  agitated  way.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  the  custom  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  who,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  aunts'  arrival  in  Car- 
lingford,  had  known  no  special  dis- 
turbances in  his  individuai  career. 
And  then  the  dd  kdy  thought  of 
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that  report  about  little  Rosa  1^- 
worthy,  which  she  had  n^ver  b«- 
liered,  and  grew  troubled,  as  old 
ladies  are  not  unapt  to  do  under 
such  circumstances^  with  all  that 
liTely  faith  in  the  seductions  of  ^*an 
artful  girl,*'  and  all  that  oontemp- 
tuoQs  pity  for  a  '*  pooor  young  man/' 
which  seems  to  come  naturnl  to  b 
woman.  All  the  old  ladies  in  €ar- 
lingford,  male  and  female,  were  but 
too  likely  to  entertain  the  same 
sentiments,  which  at  leasts  if  they 
did  nothing  else,  showed  a  wonder- 
ful &ith  in  the  power  of. love  and 
folly  common  to  human  nature  It 
did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Hadwin  any 
more  than  it  did  to  Miss  Dora,  that 
Mr,  Wentworth's  good  sense  and 
pride,  and  superior  cultivation,  were 
{sufficient  defences  against  little 
Rosa's  dimpled  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes ;  and  with  some  few  exoeptlonli, 
such  was  likely  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  little  world  of  Carlingford.  Mr& 
Hadwin  grew  more  and  more  anxi- 
ous about  the  business  as  dse  felt 
the  boards  thrill  under  her  feet,  and 
heard  the  impatient  moyements  in 
the  next  room ;  and  as  doon  as  she 
had  settled  her  cap  to  her  satidfao- 
tion,  she  left  her  own  chamber  and 
went  to  knock,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, at  Mr.  Wentworth'a  door; 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  saw  Wodehouse's 
ihabby  figure  entering  at  the  garden 
gate;  he  turned  round  suddenly 
without  hearing  Mrs.  Hadwln^s 
knock,  and  all  bat  nin  orer  the 
old  lady  in  his  haste  and  eagerness 
— '^Purdon  me;  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry,"  cried  the  Curate,  darting 
past  her.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
she  expected  her  curiosity  to  be 
satisfied,  it  was  rather  hard  upon 
ifrs.  Hsdwin  to  be  dismisfied  so 
summarily.  She  wtot  ddwn  staiite 
in  a  state  of  great  dignity,  with 
her  lace  mittens  on,  and  her'  hands 
crossed  before  her.  She  felt  she  had 
mov^  and  more,  reason  for  doiibtitig 
human  nature  in  general,  and  for 
bdieying  that  the  Cut^te  of  6t 
Roque's  in  particular  could  not 
bear  any  dose  examination  Into 
hia  conduct    Mrs.  Hltdwin  sat  doWn 


to  her  breakfast  accordingly  with,  a 
sense  of  pitying  yirtue  which  was 
sweet  to  her  spirit,  notwithstanding 
that  she  was,  as  she  would  have 
fi^nkly  acknowledged,  Tery  fond 
of  Mr.  Wentworth ;  she  said  "  poor 
Toung  man"  to  herself^  and  shook 
her  head  over  him  as  she  poured 
out  her  solitary  eup  of  tea.  :  She 
had  never  been  a  beauty  herself^ 
nor  had  she  exercised  any  over- 
whelming influence  that  sho  could 
remember    over    ahy    one    in    the 

as  bf  her  distant  youth :  but 
)g  a  true  woman,  Mrs.  Hadwin 
believed  in  Rosa  l^worthy,  and 
pitied,  not  without  a.  certain  half- 
oonscious  female  disdain,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  inevitable  victim.  He 
did  not  dara  to  stop  to  explain  to 
her  what  it  meant  He  rushed  out 
of  her  way  as  soon  as  he  saw  she 
meant  to '  question  him.  Q%at  de- 
sighing  girl  had  got  him  entirely 
under  her  sway,  the  poor  young 
man  I 

Meanwhile  the  Ciirate,  without 
a  sin^e  thought  for  his  landlady, 
made  a  rush  to  Wodehouse's  room. 
He  did  not  wait  for  any  answer  to  his 
knock,  but  went  in,  not  as  a  matter 
of  poli<^,  but!  because  his  eagerness 
carried  him  on  in  spite  of  mmself 
7o  Mr.  Wentworth's  great  amaze- 
ment Wodehouse  was  undressing, 
ihtending,  apparently,  to  return  to 
bed.  The  .  shabby  fugitive,  looking 
•bro&d  and  brawny  in  his  shirt- 
uleeves,  turned  round  when  he 
heard  the  voice  with  an  angry  ex- 
clamation. His  face  grew  black  as 
he  saw  the  Ourate  at  the .  door. 
**What  the  deuce  have  you  to  do 
in  '  ray  room'  at  this  honrf  he 
growled  into  his  beard.  *'  Is  a  man 
never  to  luive  a  little  peace  f^  and 
with  that  threw  down  his  '  coat, 
wM^h.  hd  still '  had  in  his  hand, 
and  faced  round  towards  the  in> 
truder  with  sullen  looks.  It  was 
his  nature  to  stand  always  on  the 
defensive^  and  he  had  got  so  much 
accustomed  to  being  regarded  as  a 
culprit,  that  he  naturally  took  up 
the  part,  whether  there  might  be 
just  occasioili  or  ii6t 

** Where    have  you    been?'  ex- 
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cldmed  the  Curate^  ^* answer  me  eyes.  He  tried  to  catch  Mr.  TVehtr 
truly — I  can't  submit  to  any  eva-  worth  unawares^  and  to  read  what 
sion.  I  know  it  all,  Wodehouse;  his  fiice  meant,  without  meeting 
though  I  can't  tell  how  you  have  his  look;  and,  &iling  in  that^  his 
planned  it,  nor  what  was  your  mo-  fhrtive  eyes  made  perpetual  re- 
tive,  I  see  the  fact  clear  enough,  treats  and  escapes,  looldng  every- 
where is  she  f  where  have  you  where  but  at  his  accuser, 
hid  her  ?  If  you  do  not  give  her  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
up  I  will  give  you  up  to  justice,  her,"  he  said  at  last ;  **  how  should 
Do  you  hear  me?  where  is  Rosa  I  know  anything  about  her?  I 
Elsworthy?  This  is  a  matter  that  ain't  a  fool,  by  Jove,  whatever  I 
touches  my  honour,  and  I  must  may  be;  a  man  may  talk  to  a 
know  the  truth."  pretty  girl  without  any  harm.      I 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  so  full  of  the  mayn't  be  as  good  as  a  parson,  but, 
subject  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  by  Jove,  I  ain't  a  fooV'  he  mut- 
how  much  time  he  was  giving  his  t^red  through  his  beard  He  had 
antagonist  to  prepare  his  answer,  beeuh  to  speak  with  a  kind  of  sulkr 
Wodehouse  was  not  clever,  but  he  self-confidence;  but  his  voice  sank 
had  the  instinct  of  a  baited  animal  lower  as  he  proceeded.  Jack  Went- 
driven  to  bay.  There  was  nothing  worth's  elegant  levity  was  a  terri- 
for  it  but  resistance,  and  to  this  he  ble  failure  in  the  hands  of  the 
gradually  collected  his  faculties,  coarser  rascal.  He  fell  back  by 
while  the  Curate  poured  forth  hiB  degrees  upon  the  only  natural  qua- 
questions.  It  was  an  injudicious  lity  which  enabled  him  to  offer  any 
proceeding  on  Mr.  Wentworth's  resistance.  "By  Jove,  I  ain't  an 
part,  but  he  was  too  much  excited  idiot,"  he  repeated  with  dull  ob- 
and  occupied  with  the  matter  in  stinacy,  and  upon  that  statement 
question  to  recollect  at  the  mo-  made  a  stand  in  his  dogged,  argu- 
ment which  was  the  more  prudent  mentative  way. 
course.  "Would  you  like  it   better  if  I 

"Rosa Elsworthy?"  said  the  va^-  said  you    were    a   villain?"  asked 

bond,    "what  have    1   to  do  with  the  exasperated  Curate:  "where  is 

Rosa  Elsworthy  ?    A  pretty  man  I  the  girl?    I  don't  want  to'  discuss 

should  be  to  run  away  with  a  girl ;  your  character  with  you.      Where 

all  that  I  have  in  the  world  is  a  is  Rosa  Elsworthy  ?    She  is  scarcely 

shilling  or  two,  and,  by  Jove,  it's  more  than  a  child,"  said  Mr.  Went- 

an    expensive    business,    that     is.  worth,    "and    a  fool,  if   you  lika 

You  should  ask  your  brother,"  he  But  where  is  she  ?     Iwam  you  that 

continued,  giving  a  furtive  glance  at  unless  you  tell  me  you  shall  have 

the  Curate  —  "it's  more  in  his  way,  no  more  assistance  from  me." 

by  Jove,  than  mine."  "  And    I  tell  you    that   I  don't 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  recalled  to  know,"  said  Wodehouse;  and  th« 
himself  by  this  reply.  "  Where  is  two  men  stood  facing  each  other, 
she?"  he  said,  sternly,  —  "no  trif-  one  glowing  with  youthful  indig- 
ling.  I  did  not  ask  if  you  had  nation,  the  other  enveloped  in  a 
taken  her  away.  I  ask,  where  is  cloud  of  sullen  resistance.  Just 
she?"  He  had  shut  the  door  be-  then  there  came  a  soft  knock  at  the 
hind  him,  and  Stood  in  the  middle  door,  and  Sarah  peeped  in  miih  a 
of  the  room,  facing  Wodehouse,  and  coquettish  air,  which  at  no  other 
overawing  him  by  his  Superior  sta-  time  in  her  existence  had  been 
ture,  force,  and  virtue.  Before  the  visible  in  the  sedate  demeanotir 
Curate's  look  the  eyeil  of  the  other  of  Mrs.  Hadwin's  favourite  >  hand- 
fell,  —  he  could  not  meet  the  keen  maid.  The  stranger  lodger  was  "  a 
gaze  that  was  bent  upon  him.  The  gentleman,"  notwithstanding  his 
rest  of  his  sullen  countenance  did  shabblness,  and  he  was  a'very  dvil- 
not  alter  much,  but  all  kinds  of  spoken  gentleman,  without  a  bit 
shifting  sidelong  looks  came  from  bis  of   pride ;    and    Sarah  was  still   a 
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woman,  Uiough  she  was  plain  and 
a  housemaid.  ^*  Please^  sir^  Fye 
broqght  joa  your  coffee,"  said  Sa- 
rah, and  she  carried  in  her  tray, 
which  contained  all  the  materials 
for  a  plentiful  breakfast  When 
she  saw  Mr.  Wentworth  standing 
in  the  room,  and  Wodehouse  in  his 
diirt-sleeTes,  Sarah  said,  ^'LaT* 
and  set  down  her  tray  hastily  and 
Taiiished;  but  the  episode,  -  short 
as  it  was,  had  not  been  without  its 
use  to  the  culprit  who  was  standing 
on  his  defence. 

"  Fm  not  staying  here  on  my  own 
account,"  said  Wodehouse,  —  "It's 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here.  I'm 
staying  for  your  brother's  sake  and 
—  oth»  people's ;  it's  no  pleasure  to 
me,  by  Jove.  I'd  go  to-morrow  if 
I  had  my  way  —  but  I  ain't  a  fool," 
oontina^  the  sulky  defendant: 
^^iCs  of  no  use  asking  me  such 
questions,  for  I  don't  know.  By 
Jove,  Fre  other  things  to  think  of 
than  girls  ;  and  you  know  pretty 
well  how  much  money  I've  got 
he  o(Hitinued,  taking  out  an  old 
purse  and  empt^ins  out  the  few 
shillings  it  contained  into  his  hand. 
When  he  had  thrown  them  about, 
out  and  in  for  nearly  a  minute,  he 
turned  once  more  upon  the  Curata 
'^Fdvlike  to  hare  a  little  more  poc- 
ket-money before  I  ran  away  with 
any  one,'*  said  Wodehouse,  and 
tossed  the  shillings  back  contemp- 
tuously. As  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
his  reasonableness  once  more  came 
greatly  in  his  way.  He  began  to 
ask  himself  whether  this  penniless 
Tagabond,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
dash  or  daring  in  his  character, 
oenld  have  been  the  man  to  carry 
little  Rosa  away ;  and,  perplexed  by 
this  idea,  Mr.  Wentworth  began  to 
put  himself  into  the  position  of  his 
opponent,  and  in  that  character 
to  make  appeals  to  his  imaginary 
generosity  and  truth. 

'*  Wodehouse,"  he  said  seriously, 
"look  here.  I  am  likely  to  be 
much  annoyed  about  this,  and  per- 
haps injured.  I  entreat  you  to  tell 
me,  if  you  know,  where  the  girl  is  ? 
Fve  been  at  some  little  trouble  for 
you,  be  frank  with  me  for  onc^" 


said  the  Curate  of  St  Boque's. 
Nothing  in  existence  could  have 
prevented  himself  from  responding 
to  such  an  appeal,  and  he  made  it 
with  a  kind  of  noble  absurd  confi- 
dence, that  there  must  be  some 
kindred  depths  even  in  the  meaner 
nature  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
which  would  have  been  to  Jack 
Wentworth,  had  he  seen  it,  a  source 
of  inextinguishable  laughter.  Even 
Wodehouse  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  did  not  understand  Mr.  Went- 
worth, but  he  had  been  a  gentle- 
man once,  and  a  certain  vague  idea 
that  the  Curate  was  addressing  him 
as  if  he  still  were  "  a  eentleman  as 
he  used  to  be  "  —  though  it  did  not 
alter  his  resolution  in  any  way  — 
brought  a  vague  flush  of  shame  to 
his  unaccustomed  cheek. 

"I  ain't  a  fool,"  he  repeated 
rather  hastily,  and  turned  away  not 
to  meet  the  Curate's  eyes.  **Fve 
got  no  money — how  should  /  know 
anything  about  her?  If  I  had, 
do  you  think  I  should  have  been 
here?"  he  continued,  with  a  side- 
long look  of  inquiry :  then  he 
paused  and  put  on  his  coat,  and  in 
that  garb  felt  himself  more  of  a 
match  for  his  opponent  "FU  teU 
you  one  thing  you'll  thank  me  for," 
he  said,  —  ^'  the  old  man  is  dyings 
they  think.  They'll  be  sending  for 
you  presently.  That's  more  impor- 
tant than  a  talk  about  a  girl.  I've 
been  talked  to  till  Fm  sick,"  said 
Wodehouse,  with  a  little  burst  of 
irrepressible  nature,  "  but  things  may 
change  before  you  all  know  where 
you  are."  When  he  had  said  so 
much,  the  fear  in  his  heart  awoke 
again,  and  he  cast  another  look  of 
inquiry  and  anxiety  ^t  the  Curate's 
face.  But  Mr.  Wentworth  was  dis- 
gusted, and  had  no  more  to  say. 

*^  Everything  changes^-«xcept  the 
heart  of  the  diurl  which  can  never 
be  made  bountiful,"  said  the  in- 
dignant young  priest  It  was  not 
a  fit  sentiment,  perhaps,  for  a 
preacher  who  had  just  written  that 
text  about  the  wicked  man  turn- 
ing from  the  evil  of  his  ways.  Mr. 
Wentworth  went  away  in  a  glow 
of  passion  and  indignation  and  ex- 
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citement,    and    left    his    guest    to  a  perfectly  good  appetite,  notwith- 

Sarah's  bountiful  provision  of   hot  standing  all  the  events  of  the  morn- 

coflfee  and  new-laid  eggs,  to  which  ing,   and    all    the    mystery  of   the 

Wodehouse  addressed  hiniself  with  night 


CHAPTER  xxvn. 


Mr.  Wentworth  retired  to'  his  own 
quarters  with  enough  to  think  about 
for  one  morning.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  about,  Wode- 
house  —  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
no  guilty.  It  seemed  incredible 
that,  penniless  as  he  was,  he  could 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a 
girl  so  well  known  in  Carlingford 
as  Rosa  Els  worthy  ;  and  if  ^  he 
had  taken  her  away,  how  did  it 
happen  that  he  l^imself  had  come 
.back  again  ?  The  Curate  saw  clear- 
ly enough  that  his  only  chance  for 
excul pitting  himself  in  the  sight 
of  the  multitude  was  by  bringing 
home  the  guilt  to  somebody  else; 
and  in  proportioa  to  the  utter 
scorn  with  which  he  had  treated 
Elsworthy*s  insinuations  at  first, 
was  his  serious  apprehension  now 
of  the  danger  which  surrounded 
him.  He  divined  all  that  slander 
would  make  of  it  with  the  quick- 
ened intelligence  of  a  man  whose 
entire  life,  and  reputation  dearer 
than  life,  were  at  stake.  If  it  could 
not  be  cleared  up  —  if  even  any  in- 
vestigation w-hich  he  might  be  able 
to  demand  was  n'pt  perfectly  suc- 
cessful —  Mr.  "Wentworth  was  quite 
well  aware  that  the  character  of  a 
clergyman  was  almost  as  suscep- 
tible as  that  of  a  woman,  and  that 
the  vague  stiema  might  haunt  and 
overshadow  him  all  his  life.  The 
thought  was  overwhelming  at  this 
moment,  when  his ,  first  hopes  of 
finding  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
mystery  had  come  to  nothing.  If 
he  had  but  lived  a  century  earlier, 
the  chances  are  that  no  doubt  of 
Wodehouse's  guilt  would  have  en- 
tered his  mind ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  a  man  of  the  present  age — ^rear 
sonable  to  a  fault,  and  apt  to  con- 
sider other  people  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  their  own  point  of  view. 
He    did    not    see,  looking    at .  tAl 


the  circumstances,  how  Wodehouse 
could  be  guilty;  and  the  Curate 
Would  not  permit  the  strong  in- 
stinctive certainty  that  he  was  guil- 
ty, to  move  his  own  mind  firom  what 
he  imagined  to  be  its  better  judg- 
ment. He  was  thinking  it  over  very 
gloomily  when  his  breakfast  was 
brought  to  him  and  his  letters, 
feeling  that  he  could  be  sure  of 
nobody  in  such  an  emergency,  and 
dreading  more  the  doubt  of  his 
friends  than  the  clamour  of  the 
general  world.  He  could  bear  (he 
imagined)  to  be  hooted  at  in  the 
streets,  if  it  ever  came  to  that ;  but 
to  see  the  faces  of  those  who  loved 
him  troubled  with  a  torturing  doubt 
of  his  truth  was  a  terrible  thought 
to  the  Perpetual  Curate.  And 
Lucy?  But  here  the  young  man 
got  up  indignant,  and  threw  off  his 
fears.  He  doubted  her  regard  with 
a  doubt  which  threw  darkness  over 
the  whole  universe;  but  that  she 
should  be  able  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  his  entire  devotion  to  her, 
seemed  a  blindness  incredible.  No ; 
let  who  would  believe  ill  of  him  in 
this  respect,  to  Lucy  such  an  accu- 
sation must  look  as  monstrous  as 
it  was  untrue.  SJie,  at  least,  knew 
otherwise ;  and,  taking  this  false 
comfort  to  his  heart,  Mr.  Wentworth 
took  up  his  letters,  and  presently 
was  '  deep  in  the  anxieties  of  his 
brother  Gerald,  who  wrote  to  him 
as  to  a  man  at  leisure,  and  without 
any  overwhelming  perplexities  of 
his  own.  It  requires  a  very  high 
amount  of  unselnshness  in  the  per- 
son thus  addressed  to  prevent  a 
degree  of  irritati6n  which  is  much 
opposed  to  sympathy ;  and  Mr. 
Wentworth,  though  he  was  very 
impartial  and  reasonable,  was  not, 
being  still  young  and  meaning  to 
be  happy,  unselfish  to  any  inhuman 
degree.       He    put    down    Gerald's 
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lefter,  after  he  had  read  through 
half  of  it^  with  an  exclamation  of 
impatience  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain, and  then  poured  out  his 
coffee,  which  had  got  cold  In  the 
mean  time,  and  gulped  it  down 
with  a  sense  of  half-K;omforting  dis- 
gust — for  there  are  moments  when 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  a 
relief  to  the  spirit;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  to  rememher  Wode- 
hoase's  tray,  which  was  a  kind  of 
lore-offering  to  the  shabby  vaga- 
bond, and  the  perfect  good  order 
in  which  A«  had  his  break&st ;  and 
Mr.  Went  worth  laughed  at  himself 
with  a  whimsical  perception  of  all 
that  was  absurd  in  his  Own  position 
which  did  him  good,  and  broke  the 
spell  of  his  solitary  musings.  When 
he  took  up  Gerald's  letter  again, 
he  read  it  through.  A  man  more 
sympathetic^  open-hearted,  and  un- 
selfish than  Gerald  Wentworth  did 
not  exist  in  the  world,  as  his  brother 
well  knew;  but  nevertheless,  Ger- 
ald's mind  was  so  entirely  preoc- 
cupied that  ho  passed  over  the 
Curate^s  cares  with  the  lightest  re- 
ference imaginable.  '*I  hope  you 
found  all  right  when  you  got  back, 
and  nothing  seriously  amiss  with 
Jack,"  the  elder  brother  wrote,  and 
tlieh  went  on  to  his  own  affiiirs. 
All  right !  nothing  seriously  amiss ! 
To  a  man  who  felt  himself  standing 
on  the  edge  of  possible  ruin,  such 
expressions  seemed  strange  indeed. 

The  Rector  of  Wentworth,  how- 
ever, had  enough  in  his  mind  to  ex- 
cuse him  for  a  momentary  forgetful- 
ness  of  others.  Things  had  taken  a 
different  turn  with  him  since  his 
brother  left  He  had  been  so  busy 
with  his  change  of  faith  and  senti- 
ment, that  the  practical  possibilities 
of  the  step  which  he  contemplated 
had  not  disturbed  Gerald.  He  had 
taken  it  calmly  for  granted  that  he 
could  do*  what  be  wanted  ,to  do. 
But  a  new  light  had  burst  upon 
him  in  that  respect,  and  'changed 
the  character  of  nis  thoughts.  Not- 
withstanding tlie  conviction  into 
which  he  had  reasoned  himself, 
that  peace  was  to  be  found  in  Rome 
and   nowhere    else,   the  Rector  of  - 


Wentworth  had  not  contemplated 
the  idea  of  becoming  simply  a 
Catholic  layman.  He  was  nothing  if 
not  a  priest,  he  had  said,  passionately.' 
He  could  have  made  a  martyr  of' 
himself— have  suffered  tortures  and 
death  with  the  steadiest  endur- 
ance ;  but  he  could  not  fkce  the 
idea  of  taking  all  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance out  of  his  life,  by  giving 
up  the  profession  which  he  felt  to 
be  laid  upon  him  hy  orders  inde- 
lible, beyond  the  power  of  circum- 
stances to  revoke.  Such  was  the  n  e w 
complication  to  which  Gerald  had 
come.  He  was  terribly  staggered 
in  his  previous  resolution  by  this 
new  doubt,  and  he  wrote  to  pour 
his  difiBculties  into  the  ear  of^  his 
brother.  It  had  been  one  of 
Louisa's  relations,  appealed  to  by 
her  in  the  next  access  of  terror  after 
that  in  which  sh^  had  summoned 
Frank,  who,  being  a  practical  man, 
and  not  moved  by  much  sentiment 
on  the  subject,  had  brought  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  before  the 
Rector  of  Wentworth.  Gerald  had 
been  studying  Canon  law,  but  his 
English  intelligence  did  not  mako 
very  much  of  it ;  and  the  bare  idea 
of  a  dispensation  making  that  right 
which  in  itself  was  wrong,  touched! 
the  high-minded  gentleman  to  the 
quick,  and  brought  him  to  a  sudden 
standstill.  He  who  was  nothing  if 
not  a  priest,  stood  sorrowfully  look-" 
ing  at  his  contemplated  martyrdom — 
like  Brother  Homenico  of  St  Mark's 
sighing  oh  the  edge  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  into  which  the  Church  her- 
self would  not  let  him  plunge.  If 
it  was  so,  he  no  longer  knew  what 
to  do.  lie  Would  have  wrapped 
the  vestment  of  the  new  priesthood 
about  him,  though  it  was  a  garment 
of  fire;  but  to  stand  aside  in  irk- 
some leisure  was  a  harder  trial,  at 
which  he  trembled.  This  was  the" 
new  complication  in  which  Gerald 
asked  his  brother*8  sympathy  and! 
counsel  It  was  along  letter,  curi- 
ously introspective,  and  fliU  of  self-, 
argument;  and  it  was  hard  work, 
with  a  mind  so  occupied  a^  was  that 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate,  to  give  it 
due   attention.      He   put  it    away 
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when  he  had  done  with  his  cold 
breakfast,  and  deferred  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  with  a  kind 
of  vague  hope  that  the  family  fir- 
mament might  possibly  brighten  in 
that  quarter  at  least;  but  the  far- 
off  and  indistinct  interest  with 
which  he  yiewed,  across  his  own 
gloomy  surroundings,  this  matter 
which  had  engrossed  him  so  com- 
pletely a  few  days  before  Was  won- 
derful to  see. 

And   then  he   paused    to    think 
what  he  was  to  do.    To  go  out  and 
face  the  slander  which  already  must 
have  crept  forth  on  its  way — to  see 
Elsworthy  and  ascertain  whether  he 
had  come  to  his  senses,  and  try  if 
anything  could  be  done  for  Rosa's 
discovery — to   exert   himself  some- 
how, in  short,  and  get  rid  of  the 
feverish  activity  which  he  felt  con- 
suming   him — that    was    what   he 
longed  to  do.    But,   on  the  other 
hand,   it    was    Saturday,    and    Mr. 
Wentworth   was  conscious  that  it 
would    be    more    dignified,   and  in 
better  taste  altogether,  if  he  went 
on  writing  his    sermon   and  took 
no  notice  of  this  occurrence,  with 
which,  in  reality,  he  had  nothing  to 
do.    It  was  difficult,  but  no  doubt 
it  was  best ;  and  he  tried  it  accord- 
ingly— putting  down  a  great  many 
sentences  which  had  to  be  scratched 
out  again,  and    spoiling   altogether 
the  appearance  of  nis  sermon-paper. 
When  a  message    came    from  Mr. 
Wodehouse's  about  eleven  o*clock, 
bringing  the  news  that  he  was  much 
worse  and  not  expected  to  live,  and 
begging  Mr.  Wentworth's  immediate 
presence,  the  Curate  was  as  nearly 
glad  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  under   the   circumstances.     He 
had  "a  feeling  heart,'*  as  even  Els- 
worthy allowed,  but  in  such  a  mo- 
ment  of  excitement   any  kind   of 
great  and  terrible  event  seemed  to 
oome   natural.      He    hastened   out 
into  the    fresh   morning    sunshine, 
which    still    seemed   thrilling  with 
life  and  ioy,  and  went  up  Grange 
Lane  with  a  certain  sense  of  curi- 
osity, wondering  whether  everybody 
was  already  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.   A  long   way  off  a   figure 


which  much  resembled  that  of  the 
Rector  was  visible  crossing  over  to 
Dr.  Marjoribanks's  door;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Curate  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  crossing  to  avoid  him, 
which  brought  a  smile  of  anger 
and  involuntary  dislike  to  his  fl^e, 
and  nerved  him  for  any  other  en- 
counter. The  green  door  at  Mr. 
Wodehouse*s — a  homely  sign  of  the 
trouble  in  the  house — ^had  been  left 
unlatched,  and  was  swinging  ajar 
with  the  wind  when  the  Curate 
came  up ;  and  as  he  went  in  (closing 
it  carefully  after  him,  for  that  for- 
lorn little  touch  of  carelessness  went 
to  his  heart),  he  encountered  in  the 

girden  Dr.   Marjoribanlu    and  Dr. 
ider,  who  were  coming  out  together 
with  very  grave  looks.    They  did 
not   stop    for   much    conversation, 
only  pausing  to  tell  him  that  the 
case    was   hopeless,  and   that    the 
patient  could  not  possibly  live  be- 
yond a  day  or  two  at  most ;  but  even 
m  the  few  words  that  were  spoken 
Mr.  Wentworth  perceived,  or  thought 
he  perceived,  that  something  had  oc- 
curred to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of 
the  shrewd  old  Scotch  doctor,  who 
contemplated  him  and  his   prayer- 
book  with    critical   eyes.     **!  con- 
fess, after  all,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  written  prayers  are  a  kind  of 
security,"  Mr.  Maijoribanks  said  in 
an  irrelevant  manner  to  Dr.  Rider 
when  Mr.   Wentworth  had   passed 
them — an  observation  at  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,   the    Curate   would 
have  smiled;  but  to-day  the  color 
rose  to  his  face,  and  he  understood 
that  Dr.  Maijoribanks  did  not  think 
him    qualified  to  carry  comfort  or 
instruction  to  a  8ick-l>ed.     Perhaps 
the  old  doctor  had  no  such  idea  in 
his   mind — ^perhaps  it  was   simply 
a  relic  of  his  national  Presbyterian- 
ism,  to  which  the  old   Scotchman 
kept  up  a  kind  of  visionary  allegi- 
ance.   But  whether  he  meant  it  or 
not,  Mr.  Wentworth  understood  it 
as  a  reproach  to  himself^  and  went 
on  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  mortifi- 
cation to  the  sick-room.     He   had 
gone  with  his  whole  heart  into  his 
priestly  office,  and  had  been  noted 
for  his   ministrations    to   the   sick 
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and  poor;  but  now  his  feelings  were 
much  too  personal  for  the  atmo- 
sphere into  which  he  was  just  about 
to  eater.  He  stopped  at  the  door 
to  tell  John  that  he  would  take  a 
stn^  round  the  garden  before  he 
came  in,  as  he  had  a  headache,  and 
went  on  through  the  walks  which 
were  sficred  to  Lucj,  not  thinking 
of  her,  but  wondering  bitterly  whe- 
ther anybody  would  stand  by  him, 
or  whether  an  utterly  baseless  slan- 
der would  outweigh  all  the  fire 
years  of  his  life  which  he  had  spent 
among  the  people  of  Carlingford* 
IfeanwhOe  John  stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  him,  and  of  course 
thought  it  was  yery  '*  <)ueer."  *'  It 
ain't  as  if  he'd  a-bin  sitting  up  all 
night,  like  our  young  ladies,"  said 
John  to  himself,  and  unconsciously 
noted  the  circumstanoe  down  in  his 
memory  against  the  Curate. 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  entered 
the  ri<^-room,  he  found  all  very 
silent  and  still  in  that  darkened 
chamber.  Lucy  was  seated  by  the 
bedside,  wrapped  in  a.  loose  dress* 
ing-gown^  and  looking  as  if  she  had 
not  slept  for  several  nights;  while 
IGss  Wodehouse,  who,  notwith- 
standii]^  all  her  anxiety  to  be  of 
use,  was  far  more  helpless  than 
Lucy,  stood  on  the  side  next  the 
door,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
aster,  watching  with  pathetic  un- 
gerriceableness  the  moment  when 
she  could  be  of  some  use.  As  for 
the  patient  himself  he  lay  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  from  which  he 
scarcely  ever  oould  be  roused,  and 
showed  no  tokens  at  the  moment  of 
hearing  or  seeing  anybody.  The 
scene  was  doubly  sad,  but  it  was 
without  the  excitement  which  so 
often  breathes  in  the  atmosphere  of 
dfiUh..  There  was  no  eager  listen* 
ing  for  the  last  word,  no  last  out- 
bieaks  of  tenderness.  The  daugh- 
ters were  both  hushed  into  utter 
sileoce;  and  Ltcy,  who  was  mor^ 
reasonable  than  her  sister,  had  even 
given  up  those  wistful  beseeching 
kwks  at  the  patient,  with  which 
Miss  Wodehouse  still  regarded  him, 
as  if  he  perhaps  might  be  thus  per- 
suaded to  speak.    The  nurse  whom 


Dr.  Mijoribanks  had  sent  to  assist 
them  was  visible  through  an  open 
door,  sleeping  very  comfortably  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Mr.  Went- 
worth came  into  the  silent  chamber 
with  all  his  anxieties  throbbing  in 
his  heart,  bringing  life  at  its  very 
height  of  agitation  and  tumult  into 
the  presence  of  death.  He  went 
forward  to  the  bed,  and  tried  for 
an  instant  to  call  up  any  spark  of 
intelligence  that  might  yet  exist 
within  the  mind  of  the  dying  man ; 
but  Mr.  Wodehouse  was  beyond  the 
voice  of  any  priest  The  Curate 
said  the  prayers  for  the  dying  at  the 
bedside,  suddenly  filled  with  a  great 
pity  for  the  man  who  was  thus  tiUcing 
leave  unawares  of  all  this  mournful- 
splendid  world.  Though  the  young 
man  knew  many  an  ordinary  senti- 
ment about  the  vanity  of  life,  and 
had  given  utterance  to  that  effect 
fi*eely  in  the  wav  of  his  duty,  he 
was  still  too  fresh  in  his  heurt  to 
conceive  actually  that  any  one  could 
leave  the  world  without  poignant 
regrets:  and  when  his  prayer  was 
flnisheo,  he  stood  looking  at  the 
patient  with  inexpressible  compas- 
sion. Mr.  Wodehouse  had  scarcely 
reached  old  age:  he  was  well-off, 
and  only  a  week  ago,  seemed  to 
have  so  much  to  enjoy ;  now,  here 
he  lay  stupefied,  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  unable  to  respond  even  by  a 
look  to  the  love  tnat  surrounded 
him«  Once  more  there  rose  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  priest  a  natural 
impulse  of  resentment  and  indig- 
nation; and  when  he  thought  of 
the  cause  of  this  change,  he  remem- 
bered Wodehouse's  threat,  and 
roused  himself  from  his  contempla- 
tion of  the  dying  to  think  of  the 
Erobable  fate  of  those  who  must 
ye. 

*^  Has  he  made  his  wiU  ? "  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  suddenly.  He  for- 
got that  it  was  Lucy  who  was 
standing  by  him;,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  caught  a  glance  of  reproach 
and  horror  from  her  eves  that  he 
recollected  how  abrupt  his  question 
was.  ** Pardon  me,'*  he  said;  **you 
think  me  heartless  to  speak  of  it 
at  such  a  time ;  but  tell  me,  if  you 
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know:    Miss    Wodebouse^    bas    he 
made  his  will  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wentwopth,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  business," 
said  the  eldw  sister.  "He  said  he 
would;  but  we  have  had  other 
things  to  think  of—more  important 
things^*'  said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  looking  at 
Mr,  Wentworth  with  eyes  full  of 
warning  and  meaning,  beseeching 
him  not  to  betray  her  secret  She 
came  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
on  which  Lucy  and  the  Curate  were 
standing,  and  plucked  at  his  sleeve 
in  her  anxiety.  "We  have  had 
very  different  things  to  think  of. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentwortb,  what  does  it 
matter  f  '*  said  the  poor  lady,  inter- 
posing her  anxious  looks,  which 
suggested  every  kind  of  misfortune, 
between  the  two. , 

"It  matters  everything^  the 
world,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  Par- 
don  me  if  I  wound  you  —  I  must 
speak;  if  it  is  possible  to  rouse 
him,  an  effort  must  be  made.  Send 
for  Mr.  Waters.  He  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  worid  and 
leave  your  interests  in  the  hands 
of " 

" Oh,  hush,  Mr.  Wentworth,  hush! 
—  oh,  hush,  hush  I    Don't  say  any- 
more,"    cried     Miss     Wodehouse, 
grasping  his  arm  in  her  terror. 

Lucy  rose  from  where  she  had 
been  sitting  at  the  bedside.  She 
had  grown  paler  than  before,  and 
looked  almost  stem  in  her  youthftir 

guvity.  "I  will  not  permit  my 
ther  to  be  disturbed,'*  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  or 
what  you  are  talking  of;  but  he  is 
not  to  be  disturbed.  Do  you  think 
I  will  let  him  be  vexed  in  his  last 
hours  about  money  or  anybody's 
interest?"  she  said,  turning  upoii 
the  Curate  a  momentary  glance  of 
scorn.  Then  she  sat  down  again, 
with  a  pang  of  disappointment 
added  to  her  grief*  She  could  not 
keep  her  heart  so  much  apart  from 
him,  as  not  to  expect  a  Httle  com- 
fort from  his  presence.  And  there 
had  bean  comfort  in  his  prayei's  and 
his  looks ;  but  to  hear  him  speak  of 
wills    and  worldly   affairs    by  her 


fttther's  deathbed,  ad  any  other 
man  might  have  done,  went  to 
Lucy's  heart  She  sat  down  again,' 
putting  her  hand  softly  upon  the 
edge  of  the  pillow,  to  guard  the 
peace  of  those  last  moments  which 
were  ebbing  away  so  rapidly.  What 
if  all  the  comfort  in  the  world  hung 
upon  it?  CoUid  she  let  her  kind 
fiither  be  troubled  in  his  end 
for  anything  so  miserable?  Lucy 
turned  her  indignant  eyes  upon  the 
others  with  silent  resolution.  It 
was  she  who  was  hU  protector 
now. 

"But  it  must  be  done,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth.  "You  will  understand 
me  hereafter.  Miss  Wodehouse, 
^ou  must  send  for  Mr.  Waters,  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  rouse  him.  It  is  no  such 
cruelty  as  you  think,"  said  the  Cu- 
rate, with  humility;  "it  is  not  for 
money  or  interest  only — ^it  concerns 
all  the  comfort  of  your  life." 

This  he  said  to  Lucy,  who  sat 
defending  her  father.  She,  for  her 
part,  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes 
that  broke  his  heart  At  that  mo* 
ment  of  all  others,  the  unfortunate 
Curate  perceived,  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  insight,  that  nothing  less  than 
love  could  look  at  him  with  such 
fbr<ie  of  disappointment  and  re- 
proach and  wounded  feeling.  He 
replied  to  the  look  by  a  ge^ure  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  despair. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  cried  — 
"you  have  no  one  else  to  care  for 
you.  I  cannot  even  explain  to  you 
all  that  is  at  stake.  I  must  act  ^ 
I  ought,  even  though  you  hate  me 
fbr  it  Let  us  send  for  Mr.  Waters  ; 
—if  there  is  a  will-; — '' 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  raised  his 
voice  a  little  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  iuid  the  word  caught 
the  dull  ear  of  the  dying  man. 
The  Curate  saw  instantly  that  there 
Was  comprehension  in  the  flicker 
of  the  eyelash  and*  the  tremulous 
movement  of  the  hand  upon  the 
bed.  It  was  a  new  and  unaocus- 
tomed  part  which  he  had  now  to 
play;  he  went  hurriedly  to  the 
other  side  and  leaned  over  the 
pillow  to  make  out  the  stammering 
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words  which  began  to  be  audible. 
Lucy  had  risea  up  also  and  stood 
looking  at  ber  father  still  vrith  her 
look  of  defence.  As  the  feeble  lips 
babbled  forth  nnlntelligible  words, 
Lqcj^s  pale  face  grew  sterner  and 
steroer.  As  for  Miss  Wodehonse, 
she  stood  behind,  crving  and  trem- 
bKog.  "Oh,  Mr.  Wentwortb,  do 
yoa  think  it  is  returning  lite— do 
TOO  think  he  is  better  T*  she  cried, 
looking  wistfiolly  at  the  Onrate ;  and 
betireen  the  two  yoong  people^  who 
were  leaning  with  looks  and  feelings  • 
so  different  over  his  bed,  the  patient 
My  Rro^tng  with  those  terrible 
bonds  of  we2ikness,  labonring  to  find 
expression  for  something  which 
wrooght  him  intQ  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment While  Mr.  Wentwortb  bent 
hb  ear  closer  and  closer,  trying  to 
make  some  sense  of  the  inarticulate 
torrent  of  sound,  Lucy,  inspired  by 
grief  and  horror  and  indignation, 
leaned  over  her  father  on  the  other 
tdde,  doing  ev^ery  thing  possible  to 
calm  him.  **0h,  papa,  don^t  say 
any  more— don^t  say  any  more ;  we 
understand  yon^'  she  cried,  and 
pat  her  soft  hands  npon  his  noshed 
forehead,  and  her  cheek  to  his. 
"  5 o  more,  no  more,"  cried  the  girl 
in  the  dnlled  ear  which  could  not 
hear.  **  We  will  do  .everything  you 
wiah — we  understand  all,^'  said 
Locy.  Mr-  Wentwortb  withdrew 
Tauqaished  In  that  strange  struggle 
— he  stood  looking  on  while  she  . 
caressed  and  calmed  and  subdued 
into  silence  the  dying  passion  which 
he  would  have  given  anything  in 
the  world  to  stimulate  into  clearer 
utterance.  She  had  baffled  his 
fcflbrts,  made  him  helpless  to  serve 
Ler,  perhaps  injured  herself  cruelly ; 
tut  all  the  more  the  Oorate  loved 
her  for  it,  as  she  expanded  over  her 
dying  lather,  with  the  white  sleeves 
L&oging  loose  about  her  arms  like 
the  white  wings  of  an  angel,  as  he 
thought  Gradually  the  agony  ,of 
utterance  got  subdued,  and  then 
Lucy  resumed  her  position  by  the 
bed.  ''He  shall  not  be  disturbed," 
she  sud  again,  through  lips  that 
were  parched  wlih  emotion;  and 
so  sat  watchful  over  him,  a  guar- 
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dian   immovable,  ready  to  defy  all 
the  world  in  de&nce  of  bis  peace. 

Mr,  Wentwortb  turned  away  with 
his  heart  full  He  would  have 
liked  to  go  and  kiss  her  hand  or  her 
sleeve  or  anything  belonging  to  hei* ; 
and  yet  he  was  impatient  beyond 
expres^on,  and  felt  that  she  had 
baffled  and  vanquished  him.  Miss 
Wodehoose  stood  behind,  still  look- 
ing on  with  a  half  perception  of 
what  had  happened;  but  the  mind 
of  the  elder  sister  was  occupied 
with  vain  hopes  and  fears,  such  as 
inexperienced  people  are  subject  to 
in  the  presence  of  death. 

'^  He  heard  what  you  said,''  said 
Miss  Wodehouse ;  "don't  you  think 
that  was  a  good  sign?  Ob,  Mr. 
Wentwortb,  sometimes  I  think  he 
looks  a  little  better,"  said  tbe  poor 
lady,  looking  wLstfully  into  the 
Carate's  face.  Mr.  Wentwortb 
could  only  shake  his  head  as  he 
hurried  away. 

"I  must  go  and  consult  Mr. 
Waters,"  he  said  as  he  passed  her. 
"I  shall  come  back  presently;"  and 
then  Miss  Wodehouse  followed  him 
to  tbe  door,  to  beg  him  not  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Waters  of  cmything  parti- 
eular — "For  papa  has  no  confidence 
in  him,"  she  said,  anxiously.  The 
Curate  was  nearly  driven  to  his 
wits'  end  as  he  hastened  out  He 
forgot  the  clouds  that  surrounded 
him  in  his  anxiety  about  this  sad 
honsehold;  for  it  seemed  but  too 
evident  that  Mr.  Wodehouse  had 
made  no  special  provision  for  his 
daughters;  and  to  think  of  Lucy 
under  the  power  of  her  unknown 
brother,  made  MJr.  Wentworth*s 
blood  boil. 

The  shutters  were  all  put  up  that 
afternoon  in  the  prettiest  house  in 
Grange  Lane.  The  event  took  Oar- 
liogford  altogether  by  surprise; 
but  other  events  just  then  were  ' 
moving  the  town  into  the  wildest 
excitement;  for  nothing  could  be 
heard,  far  or  near,  of  poor  little 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  and  everybody 
was  aware  that  the  last  time  she 
was  seen  in  Oarlingford  she  was 
standi  Dg  by  herself  in  the  dark, 
at  Mr.  Wentworth's  garden-door. 
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The  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
our  DEtioaal  life  has  worked  SQch 
change  in  most  of  our  old  towns, 
that  the  modem  English  pilgrim 
(^ajr  a  gentleman  travelling  in  the 
hardware  line)  who  visits  "Win- 
chester, and  spares  an  hoar  for  the 
Cathedral  and  the  College,  has  need 
to  look  at  his  gnide-book  to  re- 
member that  be  stands  in  what  was, 
for  something  like  fonr  centuries, 
the  capital  of  England;  where  Eg- 
bert, and  tbe  Conqueror,  and  the 
Bed  King,  and  Henry  the  Scholar, 
held  their  oonrts,  and  which,  even 
so  late  as  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III., 
disputed  precedency  with  tbe  ciU- 
zens  of  London,  in  the  old  minster 
there  the  most  famous  of  tbe  West- 
Baxon  kings  were  buried;  nay, 
though  disturbed  by  the  Danes, 
their  very  bones  are  at  this  day  re- 
puted to  lie  (somewhat  confused 
indeed,  and  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity) in  those  wooden  arks  of 
quaint  workmanship  —  compara- 
tively modem,  yet  ancient  enough 
to  be  often  taken  for  the  original 
receptacles — which  rest  in  the 
chancel  of  the  present  Cathedral. 
But  a  local  antiquarian,  of  any  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  city,  would 
have  far  more  than  this  to  tell. 
Did  not  the  great  Arthur  himself 
— ^^Jloi  regtim*^ — build  him  a  castle 
here,  in  days  when  the  Saxon  was 
not  yet  in  the  land?  Was  not  this 
Cainelot?  Does  not  the  wondrous 
Round  Table  itself,  a  great  fapt 
(only  that  nothing  is  so  deceptive 
as  tacts),  hang  to  this  day  over  tbe 
heads  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  like 
Damocles's  sword,  in  the  Nisi  Prios 
Court  there?  Again,  was  it  not 
here  that  Guy  of  Warwick  slew 
Colbrand  tlie  Dane,  that  ''Goliah 
of  the  pagans,*^  and,  like  a  second 
David,  l^d  the  huge  head  and 
casque  at  the  feet  of  Athelstan  in 
the  Danemarke?  The  giant's  very 
axe  might  have  been  seen  and 
touched,  as  a  relic  of  the  combat, 
but  that  it  was  stolen^  with  other 


treasurefl,  daring  the  Great  KebeT- 
lion.  But  if  we  listen  to  the  store 
of  legions  which  are  written  in 
Winchester  chronicles,  we  shall 
never  get  to  the  College  at  aH, 
within  the  compass  of  these  pages  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  College,  good  reader, 
that  our  special  pilgrimage  b  to  be 
made. 

Leave  the  city  streets,  then,  and 
pass  across  the  Cathedra!  Close- 
stopping  for  one  instant,  if  you 
please,  to  look  in  through  tite  open 
door  of  tbe  noble  vista  of  the  nave, 
and  make  a  short  turn  to  your 
left  into  the  lane  which  is  called 
College  Street,  and  which,  except- 
ing an  undue  proportion  of  pastry- 
cooks' and  fruiterers^  shops,  ba» 
little  to  betoken  the  approach  to 
so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  seat 
of  learning.  We  pass  a  long  and 
somewhat  blank  wall,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  gateway  tower  of  St.  Mary's 
College.  If  your  mind  Is  preoccu- 
pied with  the  architectural  fame  or 
its  ^eat  founder,  and  his  princely 
munificence,  you  may  possibly  be 
disappointea  at  first  sight  Built 
on  tne  very  outskirts  of  the  city,  in 
the  warlike  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  the  exterior  of  tbe  college  was 
designed  with  at  least  as* much  re- 
gard to  security  as  ornament.  The 
windows,  few  and  narrow,  and 
closely  barred — ^two  or  three  quaint 
little  oriels  which  appear  in  old 
prints  have  long  been  blocked  up — 
give  a  somewhat  bFind  and  prison- 
like look  to  the  street- front,  which 
is  not  altogether  inviting.  Yon 
have  to  remember  what  the  good 
old  times  of  Richard  II.  were,  and 
what  sort  of  visitors  were  apt  occa- 
sionally to  knock  at  your  gates  and 
look  in  at  your  drawing-room  win- 
dows in  those  days,  before  you  can 
fully  appreciate  the  suitableness  of 
the  design  to  the  circumstances. 

*^  In  those  days,*'  says  the  chron- 
icler Froissart,  "there  reigned  in 
England  a  priest  called  ^William  of 
Wykeham ;  this  William   of  Wyke- 
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ham  was  so  miioh  ia  favoar  with 
the  King  of  England  that  every* 
thiog  was  done  by  h\m^  and  nothiDg 
was  done  without  biu).^*  He  did 
^  reign,"  indeed,  for  some  years, 
almost  as  really  as  Danstan ;  and 
might  have  been  almost  pardoned 
if  be  bad  written  of  Edward  Long- 
shanks  as  Wolsev  is  said  to  have 
done  of  Aw  royid  patron — ^^  Hgo  et 
fw  meut,^  He  did  something  of 
the  kind,  which  wellnigh  got  him 
into  trouble  early  in  his  life;  for, 
having  been  appointed  royal  sor- 
veyor  and  arcliitect,  and  in  that 
capacity  having  rebuilt  Windsor 
Castle  for  his  majesty,  he  had  the 
vanity  to  set  up  in  some  conspicu- 
ous part  of  his  new  works  the 
legend,  cms^  jBftSff  CBS&SlUftiH— 
aa  assumption  which  his  enemies  at 
court  rebuked  as  little  short  of  trea- 
son.  His  friends  made  an  excuse 
for  him  which  it  is  to  be  bopad  he 
was  much  too  honest  to  make  for 
himself,  but  which  enthusiastio 
Wykehamists,  in  biographies  and 
o^erwise,  profess  to  belieye  to 
this  day — that  he  intended  to  ex- 
press that  the  castle  was  the 
making  of  Tiim;  a  prophetical 
foresight  of  future  royal  favours 
searcely  less  presunaptuous.  How- 
ever, Wykeham— or  William  Long, 
for  if  be  had  any  real  patronymic, 
it  was  that — weathered  that  storm, 
and  others  more  perilous  after- 
wards ;  became  twice  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  pluralist 
in  an  age  of  pluralities,  holding 
something  like  seventeen  canonries 
in  different  dioceses,  Welsh  and 
English,  besides  a  deanery  and  au 
ardbdeaconry ;  to  which  accumu- 
lation of  good  t^gs,  if  any  stout 
church-reformer  "B^q  oluection,  it 
Dii^t  be  answered  that  he  applied 
the  proceeds  to  better  purpose  than 
any  ordinary  seventeen  canons, 
dean,  and  archdeacon  put  together. 
He  did  many  munificent  acts  be- 
sides, as  his  diocese  and  cathedral 
bear  witness;  but  more  especially 
he  founded    and    endowed,    of  his 


own  sole  charges,  tfie  two  great 
colleges  of  SL  Hary  of  Winchester 
in  Oxford  (commonly  known  as 
New  College),  and  SU  Mary  College 
in  Winchester;  this  latter  aa  a 
nursery  for  the -former. 

Long  before  this,  Winchester  had 
been  known  as  ^^  a  school  of  kings.*' 
There  Egbert  had  placed  his  son 
Ethelwulf  under  the  teaching  of 
Bishop  Helmstao,  <and  there  the 
great  Alfred  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
St  Swithun.  The  Saxon  Athel- 
wold,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
ch  arches,  a  true  saint  and  scho- 
lar, was  in  all  likelihood  educated 
there;  and  his  biographer.  Arch- 
bishop Al&ic,  has  au  evident  pride, 
near  nine  hundred  years  ago,  in 
writing  himself  down  **  Wintonr- 
eneis  aZumnuiJ'*  There  had  been 
a  *'High  Sohoor*  there  from  time 
that  had  become  almost  immemo- 
rial even  in  Wykeham's  di^;  and 
even  that,  tradition  would  have, said, 
was  a  mere  modem  institutioo-ft^ 
temple  of  Apollo  had  preceded  the 
monk>  cloister.  Bat  later  and  more 
personal  memories  influenced  Wyke- 
ham's  choice.  In  that  High  School 
he  had  himself  been  edaoated  by  a 
rich  frioid's  liberality;  he  saw  it 
now  falling  into  decay;  ^e  saw 
young  scholars,  poor  but  deserving, 
much  in  need  of  the  same  help 
whioh  he  had  found;  and  his  first 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  re-estab- 
lish and  endow  his  old  school  for 
this  purpose.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
do  things  by  halves;  and  in  1878 
he  appears  to  have  reopened  it 
at  once  with  seventy  scholars,  for 
whose  charges  he  undertook  to  pro- 
vide. They  were  lodged  on  St.  Giles's 
Hill,  just  outside  the  city;  and 
there,  under  Richard  de  Herton 
and  other  masters,  the  infant  com- 
munity remained  for  twenty  years. 
Meanwhile,  Wykeham  was  gradually 
carrying  out  the  rest  of  his  plan ; 
purchasing  "  Otterboume  Mead " 
and  otb^  lands  in  Winchester,  for 
the  site  of  his  4X)llege  there,  and 
gradually  establishing  in  Oxford  the 
mother  institution — the  ^^new  Col- 
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lege'*  of  St.  ISary— which  was  to 
reeeive  his  Wmcbesler  scbdars  in 
doe  eotme  for  the  completion  of 
therr  'edacAtk>n.  Ifot  BDtil  that 
sobl6  foHDdatioHf  with  its  wardea 
and  seTenty  fellows,  iihaplaina^  and 
ehoristers,  was  lannehed  into  foil 
life,  within  these  stately  walls  whi«h 
are  still  the  pride  of  C^ford,  did  he 
begJB  to  bnila  at  'WiDcbester. 

Wykeham  drew  up  for  each  of 
his  new  celleges  a  earefally-digested 
body  of  statutes.  Long  as  they  are, 
they  are  worl^  reading  through  by 
any  one  who  still  cherishes  the  idle 
motion  that  the  monkish  teaching  and 
discipline  of  the  fourteenth  centnry 
were  neeeasavily  narrow  and  super- 
'sdtiona.  Wykebam's  ordinanoes,  at 
any  rate,  are  fall  of  sound  and  libe- 
ral wisdom.  The  nearer  onr  modern 
pnblie  sehools  can  confi)rm  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  old  Winches^ 
ter — ^for,  of  eonrse,  im  many  details 
the  letter  has  become  obsolete — the 
more  likely  will  they  be  to  fulfil 
their  high  profession  of  being  seats 
of  soand  learning  and  religions 
edncatton.  He  willed  that  his  boys 
aboald  grow  np  as  Christians,  as 
scholars,  and  as  gentlemen ;  and  he 
held  the^  qualifications  to  be  inti' 
mately  connected.  He  would  have 
them  intelligent  students  of  Holy 
Scripture^  that  they  might  be  able 
to  teach  others^  agreeing  in  this 
with  a  man  of  a  very  different  age, 
and  in  many  respeets  "vwj  dissimi- 
lar spirit — ^the  reformer  Melanothon 
—  that  Scripture  is  little  likely 
to  be  nudertttood  theologieally  by 
those  who  have  never  been  at  the 
pains  to  unders^d  it  grammati- 
cally. Therefore  '  he  enjoins  upon 
his  scholars,  above  all  things,  the 
stndy  of  Gsahm^b — ^"^the  founda- 
tion-stone, the  gateway,  the  source 
of  all  other  liberal  arts  and  scl- 
enoes,*^  as  he  emphatically  calls  it. 
They  were  to  be  careful  to  main- 
tain amongst  themselves  kindness, 
concord,  and    brotherly  love;    "to 


esteem  no  man's  person,'^  and  t(r 
hold  all  distinctioBs  of  birth  or 
wealth  amongst  themselves  to  be 
merged  in  the  grand  fraternity  of 
letters.  To  all  withm  the  walls  ot 
Bt.  Hary'is  College  the  adtnission- 
itself  was  to  be  a  patent  of  peerage ;. 
reverence  was  to  be  paid  solely  to 
the  masters  and  the  ** prefects'*  of 
their  own  body.  But  outside  the 
gates  they  were  to  give  io-  tbie  rank 
and  station  of  such  as  they  met  the 
honour  that  was  its  due.  Bo  far 
was  the  fonoder  from  encouraging 
the  notion  that  the  scholar  was  like 
to  be  the  unpolished,  absorbed,  un- 
social being  which  he  has  been 
sometimes  represented,  that  he 
special^  recommends  to  the  Win- 
chester boys  the  observance  of  the 
"  mriaH$  medug  '*  —  that  graceful 
and  courtly  bearing  which  they  had 
opportanitv  of  studying  in  the  no- 
bles who  nirmed  the  King's  personal 
retinue.  He  had  taken  as  his  own 
motto,  "^  Manners  makyth  man.''' 

The  foundation,  as  the  Bishop 
devised  it,  and  as  it  still  remains, 
was  for  a  warden  and  ten  felk>wi^ 
three  chaplains  and  three  clerks  in 
orders,  a  head-master  {mfoTmator\ 
an  under-mastw  {h99tiarwH\  sev- 
enty scholars,  ^*'poor  and  in  need 
of  help,''  and  sixteen  choristers.  It 
has  been  always  held  that  there 
was  a  religions  symbolism  in  the 
numbers,  though  Wykeham  himself 
gives  no  hint  of  it  'The  warden 
and  f<^]ow8  represent  the  eleven 
apostles,  Judas's  place  be!ng  vacant ; 
the  six  chaplains  and  clerks  are  the 
six  orthoilox  deacons— Kicolas,  by 
tradition,  being  a  heretic^  the  mas- 
ters and  scholars  are  the  body  of 
disciples  who  were  sent  forth  two 
by  two — the  VnWSrte  text  giving 
the  number  at  sevinty-two;  while 
in  the  sixteen  choristers  are  set 
forth  the  prophets  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, four  **"greater"  and 
twelve  *Mess."* 

The    founder    was     seventy-four 


*  Perhaps  it  is  with  some  notion  of  carrying  out  this  scriptural  symbolism^  thai 
the  ooUege-boys  (who  have  a  very  curious  and  copious  argot  of  their  own)  have 
from  time  immemorial  called  the  under-porters  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor 
prophets.  The  present  official  is  J<hI  ;  thenext  is  to  be  Amo$^  in  regular  sueceasion. 
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years  oU  wlien  ke  saw  the  great 
4e^!gn  of  bis  life  completed.  Oa 
tbe  28tb  of  March  ia93--^vea 
years  after  the  opemng  of  Nevr 
College  in  Oxford — the  warden 
and  Fcholars  of  "St.  Mary  College 
of  Winchester"  left  their  ternpo- 
ranr  location  on  St  Gileses  fiill,  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  baild- 
inga.  The  good  Bishop  himself, 
with  his  cross  boroe  before  hira, 
his  warden,  John  Morris,  his  "in- 
formator,"  John  Milton,  and  tbe 
scholars  under  their  charge,  entered 
in  solemn  procession,  with  cbaot 
.and  litany,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  No  fellows  appear  to 
haTe  been  appointed  viitil  the  fol- 
luwing  year,  and  then  ooly  five  out 
of  tbe  ten  proposed. 

King  Bicbard  granteil  a  liberal 
charter  of  priyi  leges  to  tbe  new 
foondation,  which  was  confirmed 
bv  aH  his  saceessors,  except  Qaeen 
Aary.  Tlie  freqaent  sojonrn  of  tbe 
Ooart  at  Winchester  eoald  not  fail 
to  bring  a  certain  ainoant  of  royal 
faToor  and  patronage.  Henry  YI. 
was  a  freqaent  risitor  at  St.  Mary'^s 
Culkge,  attending  their  chapel  ser- 
vices, and  making  liberal  offer- 
ings;  and  there  he  foand  his  model 
for  hia  own  foundation  at  Eton* 
Whether  Etonians  will  readily  con- 
fess it  or  not,  now  that  the 
dAQgbter  baa  ovtgrowB  the  mother 
it  is  andeniably  trae  that  the  ^^o;f ai 
College  was  bat  a  colony  from  Win- 
fester.  Tbe  first  bead- master  was 
Villaam  of  Waynflete,  who  migrated 
from  the  elder  college  (where  he  had 
tangbt  for  thirteetf  years)  with  fire 
iellowB  and  thirty-five  scholars,  in 
lilflL  The  bond  of  oonnection  bo- 
tvreen  tlie  two  societies  eontinned 
to  be  close  aad  intimate  for  many 
^nerations,  although  the  migration 
of  bead^maaters  took  a  reverse  di- 
rectioQ;  three  at  -least — Clement 
fiinyth,  William  Horeman,  and  Tiio- 
mas  Erlyswan — ^in  the  oonrse  of  the 
ibllowing  half  oentnry,  resigning 
their  office  at  Eton  for  the  more 
]x>nonrable  aad  lacrative  position 
of  informator  at  WiBchester*  Ma- 
tnal  visits  and  hospitalities  between 
tbeir  w^vdens  and  provosts  kept  up 
the  kindly  feeling  or  a  common  ori- 


gin; amd  in  1445  there  was  drawn 
np  and  signed  between  them  an  in- 
strument styled  an  ^^  AmieaUe  Con- 
oord,^'  in  which  after  reciting  tbe 
identity  of  otjeot  and  common  in- 
terest of  both  ooU^pes,  they  under- 
take to  support  and  protect  each 
other  in  ail  lawftd  caases,  eoolesl- 
astieal  and  civil,  against  aU  other 
persons  or  interests  whatever.  Tbe 
use  of  a  common  grammar  for  some 
years  contributed  to  maintain  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  among  the 
aoholars.  King  Henry  is  not  re- 
corded to  have  dined  in  Hall  at  Win- 
chester, althongh  several  of  his 
Court  were  entertained  there  on 
one  oecasion,  when  the  soeiety  laid 
in  '^  a  pipe  of  red  wine,'*  which  cost 
them  eight  pounds.  It  does  n9t 
appear  that  his  sueeessor,  Edward 
IV.,  «ver  paid  them  a  visit  in  per- 
son ;  but  in  January  1471  he  sent 
one  of  ins  men  to  the  college  with 
a  Hon,  whom  perhaps  the  boys  were 
qnite  as  glad  to  see. 

,When  Prince  Arthn^  was  bom  at 
Winchester,  Henry  VIL  visited  the 
college  in  state,  and  was  entertained 
in  the  warden's  lodging.  Henry 
VIIL  paid  the  society  two  visits — 
the  first  time  accompanied  by  the 
Emj^ror  Charles  V.  But  the  Wyke- 
hamists regard  him  as  anything  bat 
a  patron  or  a  benefactor.  Not  con- 
tent with  forcing  upon  them  tiie 
exchange  of  some  of  tbeir  best 
manors  and  advowsona,  lie  did  his 
best  to  suppress  them  altogether  by 
tbe  terms  of  his  new  statute  for  tbe 
dissolution  of  oollegea.  John  White, 
then  warden  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln),  has  the  credit  of  having 
prevented  tbe  application  of  this 
statute  to  bis  own  college;  and  tliree 
years  afterwards  it  was  repealed  by 
Edward's  Btatute  of  Exceptions. 
"KSng  Edward^s  commissiooers  in- 
fiistedj  however,  on  certain  reforms; 
that  m  futnre  the  Scriptures  should 
be  read  in  ball  in  English,  instead 
of  Latin;  that  each  soholar  shonld 
possess  a  New  Testament;  that 
they  should  omit  from  that  time 
forth  the  singing  or  saying  of  SteUa 
€(zli  tfT  Sahae  Rifgina,  ^  or  any  saob- 
like  nntrue  or  saperstitious  an- 
them.;"   and,  amongst  other  reguia- 
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tions,  that  there  shoaM  be  ^^no 
excessive  correction;''  which  latter 
t>royi80,  at  any  rate,  was  likely  to 
make  the  new  InjunctionB  popular 
with  the  college-boys. 

Bat  the  Reformation  was  a  time 
of  trouble  and  distorbance  at  Win- 
chester as  elsewhere.  The  old  and 
new  opinions  had  their  active  parti- 
sans within  the  walls  of  the  college. 
Abont  163Y  (Strype  dates  it  earlier, 
but  he  must  be  wrong),  when  Dr. 
White  was  head-master,  beft)re  his 
elevation  to  the  wardenship,  be 
had  for  his  koBtiaritu  or  usher  one 
William  Ford.  White  was  a  stanch 
Catholic,  as  he  afterwards  proved: 
bis  subordinate  was  amongst  the 
most  violent  of  the  Reformers. 

"There  were  many  golden  images 
then  in  that  church"  (the  college  chapel )» 
'*  the  door  whereof  was  directly  agamet 
the  tuher^s  ohamber.  One  day  Mr.  BWd 
tied  a  lon^  cord  to  the  images^  linking 
them  all  m  one  cord,,  and  oeing^  in  Iua 
chamber  after  midnight,  he  plucked  the 
cord*8  end,,  and  at  one  pull  all  the  eolden 
gods  came  down.  It  wakened  all  men 
with  the  rueh ;  they  were  amased  at  the 
terrible  noise,  and  also  dismayed  at  the 
grievous  sight  The  cord,  being  plucked 
hard  and  cat  with  a  twitch,  lay  at  the 
church  door.  At  last  they  fell  to  search- 
ing ;  bnt  Mr.  Ford,  most  suspected,  was 
found  in  his  bed. 

"Mr.  Ford  afterwards  had  a  dag's  life 
among  them ;  Mr.  White,  the  school- 
master, the  fellows  of  the  house,  and  the 
scholars,  crying  out  and  railing  at  him, 
by  supportatioQ  of  their  master.  Violent 
men  lay  in  wait  for  him  many  times ; 
and  one  night,  going  into  the  town,  he 
must  needs  come  home  to  the  college  by 
the  town  walls,  the  gates  of  Trinity  col- 
lege being  shut.  This  was  espiea :  he 
was  watched,  ahd  when  he  came  to  a 
blind  dark  comer  by  King^s  Gate,  then 
they  laid  on  him  with  stavea  He  clap- 
ped his  gown-eollar,  furred  with  fox-fur, 
found  his  head  and  neck.  Thev  laid  on 
him  some  strokes ;  but,  by  God's  provi- 
dence, the  most  part,  in  that  great  dark- 
ness, did  light  upon  the  ground:  So 
they  ran  away,  and  left  Mr.  Ford  for 
dead.  But  he  tumbled  and  rolled  him- 
self to  the  gates  (for  they  made  him  paat 
going),  and  then  cried  for  help ;.  and  peo- 
~ile  came  in,  who  took  him  up  and  bare 

im  to  his  lodging." — Strype^a  *EccL 
MenCLPUiil  174. 
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It  IS  impossible  to  sympathise  aa 
entirely  with  the  nnfortunate  nsheir 
as  Strype  would  have  ns;.  and  one 
is  not  altogether  surprised  to  leari> 
that  his  fanaticism  turned  after- 
wards into  melancholy,  and  that  he 
''was  tempted  of  Satan  to  kill  him- 
self upon  smaH  occasion.'^  The 
fhture  career  of  White  equally- 
shows  the  extreme  to  which  both 
carried  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. Deprived  of  his  warden- 
ship  by  they  Protector  Somerset^ 
White  was  restored,  and  subsequent-^ 
ly  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by* 
Queen  Mary.  He  was  selected  to 
preach  at  her  funeral  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  on  which  occasion^  says  ODe 
of  his  biographers,  Bishop  White 
"made  a  very  Nach  sermon,'*  tak- 
ing for  his  text  Eoclesiastes  iv.  2; 
laudavi  mortuoe,  &c.,  *'I  have  prais- 
ed the  dead  which  are  already  dead,, 
more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 
alive."  If  there  was  any  diflSculty 
in  the  application^  the  preacher  took 
care  that  his  hearers  shomld  under- 
stand it ;  for,  aftev  speaking  of  Qaeen 
Mary  as  one  who  was  so  much  givers 
to  prayer  that  "her  knees  were 
hard  with  kneeMng,"'  he  proceeded 
to  disconrse  of  her  sister  and  suc- 
cessor as  "a  lady  of  great  worth 
also,  whom  they  were  now  bound 
to  obey,  *fbr,'  saith  he  [quoting  the 
Latin  Tulgate],  *a  Bving  dog  la 
better  than  a  dead  lion,'  and  I  hope 
so  shall  reign  well  over  us;  but  I 
must  still  say  with  my  text,  Lau- 
dmi  mortuoa^  Ac**  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth thought  this  was  something 
more  than  fidelity  to  the  departed, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric; 
"some  would  have  had  her  do  more,'*' 
He  died  iil  retirement,  and,  though 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  there 
is  no  memorial  of  him  there. 

Two  Mow- pupils  in  the  same 
reign,  but  under  a  preceding  master 
(Tachlner),  were  John  HarfisfieM 
and  John  Philpot ;  thev  were  school- 
friends,  went  off  to  Kew  College  in 
the  same  year,  and  graduated  toge- 
ther. The  first  became  Bonner^a 
chaplain,  and  innbibed  unhappily 
much  of  his  persecuting  spirit,,  and 
was  one  of  tha^  seven  disputants  oa 
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the  Poplsli  side  at  the  Winohester 
Conference  in  1549.  The  second 
sealed  liis  fidelity  to  his  Protestant 
eonvicdons  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field.  Their  school  -  controversies 
were  of  a  different  kind;  Harpsfield 
ooce  laid  a  wager  with  his  friend 
that  he  woi^d  compose  in  one 
oight  two  hundred  Latin  verses 
with  not  more  than  three  faults; 
and,  on  reference  to  the  master,  was 
adjudged  to  have  won  it.  One 
wonders  whether  the  hishop^s  chap- 
lain had  forgotten  those  school- 
days; whether  he  lacked  the  heart, 
or  the  inflaence,  to  save  his  old 
iziend  in  that  day  of  fearful  trial. 

To  retarn,  however,  to  the  times 
cf  the  early  Reformers.  The 
young  King  Edward,  during  his 
short  reign,  paid  Winohester  a 
visit,  on  which  occasion  the  scho- 
lars of  the  college  presented  him 
with  no  less  than  forty- two  copies 
of  Latin  verses.  Thomas  Hyde,  the 
head-masier  at  the  time,  was  ^^  a  per- 
son of  great  gravity  and  severity, 
and  a  lover  of  virtuous  men,*'  says 
John  Piiti,  himself  an  eminent 
Vykehamist;  '*very  stiff  and  per- 
verse," Stiype  calls  him — ^testimon- 
ies which  are  not  qnite  so  contradic- 
tory as  they  seem,  when  the  bias  of 
the  witnesses  is  taken  into  account. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
not  being  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Reformed  faith,  he  retired  to 
Dauai.  The  feelings  of  Wyke- 
ham*s  society,  as  of  all  collegiate 
bodies  founded  vnder  the  old  dis- 
«ipUne,  were  naturally  hostile  to  the 
Church  reformers,  and  there  was 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  deal  in  the  least  tenderly 
with  what  many  of  them  looked 
upon  as  nests  of  monkery.  The 
very  name  of  the  '^Oollege  of  St 
Mary''  was  odious  to  their  ears. 
In  the  year  following  Eang  Ed- 
ward's Vjjdt,  Qaeen  Mary  was  mar- 
ried in  the  cathedral  to  Philip  of 
Spdn,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
attended  service  in  the  college  cha- 


pel ;  but  only  twenty-five  of  the 
scholars  were  able  to  prodooe  con- 
gratulatory verses  on  the  occasion; 
although  the  restored  Warden 
White,  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  backward  in  encoura^^'ing  these 
loyal  effusions — adding,  indeed,  a 
copy  of  elegiacs  of  his  own,  more 
loyal  than  scbolarlike. 

Qaeen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to 
the  college  in  1570.  Her  scholarly 
tastes  were  well  known,  and  the 
Wykehamists,  of  course,  improved 
the  occasion.  George  Ooryatt  and 
William  Rainolds,  fellows  of  New 
OoUege,  met  her  at  the  gates  with 
an  oration;  and  she  had  to  listen 
to  no  less  than  forty  compliment- 
ary effasioDs,  In  Latin  and  Greek 
verse,  by  the  scholars.  There  is  a 
copy  of  them  all  to  be  seen  amongst 
Ashmole^s  manuscripts  at  Oxford; 
all  are  in  the  prevalent  vein  cC 
flattery,  and  few  have  any  merit 
besides  brevity.  But^  if  the  tradi- 
tionary story  be  true,  there  was 
one  young  scholar  whose  wit  and 
readiness  deserved  a  purse  of  gold 
better  than  Master  Ooryatt'a  ora- 
tion. Her  Majesty  pleasantly  asked 
him  whether  he  bad  ever  made 
acouaintanoe  with  that  celebrated 
rod  whose  fame  had  reached  even 
her  royal  ears.  Both  the  question 
and  the  qaestioner  woold  have  em- 
barrassed most  schoolboys ;  but 
he  replied  by  an  admirable  quota- 
tion from  Virgil — a  familiar  line, 
which  the  Qaeen  was  like  enough 
to  have  undenitood— 

<*Infkndam,    Begins,    Jabos   renoTsre    dole- 

It  is  very  ungrateful  of  the  Wyke- 
hamists not  to  have  preserved  his 
name.  It  was  possibly  the  same 
youthful  genius,  or  at  least  a  very 
worthy  successor,  who  depicted 
upon  w  wall  of  "sixth  chamber ^'-r- 
where  it  may  still  be  traced — ^a  re- 
presentation of  that  same  renowned 
implement  of  discipline,  with  the 
grimly  facetious   motto    underneath 


•YiigiiEn.  iL  8:— 

'*  Great  Queen,  what  yon  eommand  me  to  relate 
Benews  the  aad  remembrance  of  our  fate." — ^Dbtdxn. 
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— ^^AnifMtm  pictura  paudt  inani" 
The  Winton  rod,  in  fact,  deserves 
a  more  special  notice  tban  might 
be  thought  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  birch,  whose  modest 
worth  (though  undeniable)  is  usu- 
ally held  to  be  best  veiled  in  obscu- 
rity, especially  since  Mr.  Tupper*8 
proverbs  have  superseded  Solo- 
mon ^s.  It  is  not  a  birch  at  all;  it 
is  four  slender  apple-twigs  set  mto 
a  wooden  handle;  immemorial  cus- 
tom rules  that  the  twigs  should  be 
provided  by  two  iuniors,  who  hold 
the  responsible  o&ce  of  rod-maker, 
under  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of 
hall.  It  is  by  no  means  a  severe- 
looking  implement;  but  possibly  it 
must  be  felt  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  ordinary  fashion:  six 
cuts  forming  what  is  technically 
called  a  "  bibling  *'— on  which  oc- 
casions the  Bible-clerk  (prefect  of 
school)  introduces  the  victim;  and 
four  being  the  sum  of  a  less  terri- 
ble operation  called  a  "  iscrubbing," 
The  invention  of  this  very  peculiar 
instrument  is  ascribed  to'  Dr.  John 
Baker,  who  was  thirty-three  years 
warden  (1454-87),  but  of  whose 
acts  and  deeds  little  more  is  on 
record  than  the  Latin  distich  in 
M'hich  tills  contribution  to  college 
discipline  is  immortalised — 

*81    lans    est,     iBrenta     ^Iden     Cnstode 
Bakero 
£x  <2aadripartito  Timio»  fi$gm  UmuxV* 

It  is  Tcry  probable  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  her  Majesty 
was  also  entertained,  as  she  was 
by  other  collegiate  bodies^  with  a 
masQue  or  stage-play,  acted  bv  the 
scholars,  Tliey  were  certainly  in 
the  habit  of  giving  such  perfor- 
manoes  ocoasionally  at  this  date, 
as  appears  from  the  college  ac- 
counts, and  went  to  con5>ideTabte 
trouble  and  expense  in  arranging 
the  stage  and  other  appliances — 
even   to  the    length   of    removing 


the    "oxgans"   out   of   the  «ehapel 

to  furnish  the  orchestra.  The  thea- 
trical taste  appears  to  have  revived 
from  time  to  time;  for,  in  1742, 
Dr.  Burton  had  the  tragedy  of 
^Cato'  acted,  in  which  Whitehead^ 
the  future  poet-laureate,  performed 
Ma/reia  with  great  applause;  and 
Tom  Warton,  under  his  brother's' 
mastership,  wrote  prologues  for  the 
pieces  performed  by  the  boys  la 
the  **old  Winchester  playhouse 
over  the  butchers*  shambles.*' 

If  we  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  internal  economy  and  gene- 
ral working  of  the  college  at  the 
time  oF  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  it 
so  happens  that  there  exists  a  re- 
cord of  it,  drawn  up  by  the  very 
best  authority,  and  which  enters 
pretty  fully  into  detail.  The  head- 
master at  that  time  was  one  Ohria- 
topher  Johnson — a  man  of  very 
elegant  scholarship,  of  varied  ac- 
complishments, and  probably  some- 
M'hat  eccentric  character.  He  de- 
scribes himself,  in  verse,  which  is 
admirably  Horatian,  with  a  sort  of 
pathetic  honesty,  in  an  imaginary 
appeal  to  one  of  his  sdiolars  not  to 
misrepresent  him,  in  case  he  should 
be  asked  "at  home**  what  sort  of 
a  man  the  master ' 


**  Corpora  pertenvl  iii«  dices  ItiTftRdoqae ; 
Bormin  lb  laoem,  ne  UbAax  Mftan;  MtMls 
Gandera,    usidaunoi     Uuimb    aaM    iiegabU ; 

•mara, 
£t  yariM  Mnrara  TlMt;   qnod   perttn«t   *d 

Iraacl  eelerem,  ai  quid  peooayeiis;   inda 
Plaearl  facilem,  multis  fgnuacere  znalta: 
Qoanto    parAltlor  quia  aat,  taoto  aorkia  fill 
Insiatere;  kieo  de  me,  qvm  aant  Tariaatma^ 
dlcee."* 

He  was  a  student  of  medicine  as 
well  as  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  oc- 
casionally practised  in  the  town  of 
Winchester.  After  a  rule  of  elcTen 
years  as  head-master,  he  took  bia 
MJD.  degree,  and  retired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  followed  his  profes- 
sion with  success  for  twenty-six 
years  afterwards.    Although  a  veiy 


*  From  a  MS.  copy-book,  kept  by  a  boy  named  Badger,  a  sebolar  of  Johneoo'b^ 
The  themes  and  verses  it  contains  are  said  to  be  " dietata  Christ  Johnson;**  some 
of  them  at  least  (as  that  above  quoted)  must  be  his  Composition. — [Ayscougfa  MSS^ 
f  12,  Brit  MuB.] 
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sDcoessfal  teaober  in  the  jadgment  of 
bis  contemporaries,  he  speaks  more 
than  onoe  of  the  cares  of  bis  office 
IS  being  distastefal  to  him  ;  and  in 
a  series  of  Latin  distiches]  which 
be  wrote  upon  his  predecessor?,  he 
thns  expresses  his  astonisliment 
that  one  of  tbem,  Thomas  Alw^ne, 
baring  once  resigned,  shoold,  after 
an  interval  of  twelve  jcars,  have 
aQoWed  himself  to  have  been  in- 
▼olved  in  snch  a  ••  Charjbdijj "  of 
troables  agun : — 

*Cr|fo  TCflorborti  'tsm  AnL  Alwhie.  ChA- 

rybdl, 
Sec  poteiM  ftaoto  lil>«r  aUro  Jngo  ?  "  * 

Bat  Latin  verse  appears  to  have 
been  his  delight;  and  he  wrote  not 
ooly  the  set  of  epigrams  jast  men- 
tioDed,  bnt  a  life  of  the  founder, 
and  a  long  poem  in  hexameters, 
deacribing  the  arrangement  of  the 
Beveral  chambers,  the  hours  of  work 
and  recreation,  and  tiie  peculiar 
costoms  of  the  college  as  they  then 
existed. 

Tbe  scholars  at  this  time  were  ex- 
pected to  riae  at  tbe  sound  of  "  firtit 
peal**  at  five  o'clock,  and  were  re- 
commended to  aay  privately  a  short 
Latin  selection  from  the  Psalms  as 
8000  as  thej  were  dressed.  They 
then  swept  out  their  chambers  and 
made  their  beds  (consisting  in  those 
&ij9  of  nothing  better  than  bundles 
of  straw  t  with  a  coverlet),  and 
'^ second  peal"  at  half-past  five  sum- 
moned them  to  chapel  But  these 
early  hoars  appear  to  have  been  as 
distasteful  to  some  of  the  young 
Wykehamists   of  that  day  as    they 


are  to  modem  schoolboys ;  for  in 
a  copy  of  verses,  either  of  Mr.  John- 
Bon'jj  composition  or  correction, 
Melpomene  is  represented  as  going 
round  tbe  scholars'  beds  in  the 
morning,  and  finding  some  of  them 
snoring  at  unlawfaf  hours,  to  that 
indefatigable  virgin^s  extreme  dis- 
gust. At  six  they  went  into  school, 
and  came  out  at  nine  to  a  breakfast 
of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  they 
must  by  that  time  have  had  a  pretty 
vigorous  appetite.  At  eleven  they 
went  into  school  again,  and  at  twelve 
canie  dinner.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prcB/ecttts  olla  (pre- 
fect of  tub),  portions  of  beef,  called 
dispars,X  were  served  out  to  the  boys 
in  messes  of  four,  with  a  sufficiencv 
of  bread,  and  beer  in  large  black 
jacks ;  the  Bible-clerk  meanwhile 
reading  aloud  a  chapter  from  tbe 
Old  Testament  The  choristers 
waited  at  table.  An  antiphonal 
grace  and  psalm  were  sung,  afler 
which  the  choristers  and  college 
servants  took  their  dinner.  Between 
the  two  doors  inside  the  ball  stood, 
as  it  stands  now,  the  olla  or  tub— 
a  strong  chest  bound  with  iron 
hoops — into  which  all  the  fragments 
of  the  meal  were  put,  and  after- 
wards distributed  amongst  tbe  poor. 
Until  the  last  few  years  the  "  pre- 
fect of  tub"  (whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  meat 
sent  in  by  the  college  butcher, 
and  after  dinner  to  aee  to  the  pro- 
per collection  and  distribution  of 
the  remains)  retained  his  title, 
though  the  office  had  become  al- 
most nominal    School  opened  again 


^  Others  of  these  distiches  (in  which  eseh  of  the  wardens  and  besd-mssters  is 
eommemoratsd)  are  very  cleverly  tamed,  and  would  well  deserve  quotation,  if 
it  wer«  not  for  a  dislike  to  overburden  these  psges  with  Latio.  Those  judicious 
resdera  who  make  a  point  of  skipping  notes  and  prefaces  may  escape  the  follow- 

On  Clement  Smith,  ffead-manter,  1464-1466. 

"SI  Clemsna  faeraa,  debebas  longlor  esse  : 

Tarpe  per  aestatet  non  doeulBSe  duss.^ 

SubeeM^qetit  masters,  it  would  seem,  were  not  remarkable  for  clemency ;  witness 
his  trit>iite  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Elidward  More  (1508-17)  :— 
**  Qsl  legit  hlo  Momm,  anl  son  et  tenilt  eundom,* 
Gandest,  et  seooxn  molUttsfr  ease  patefc." 

And  6f  bis  own  master,  William  Evered,  he  writes : — 

**  QcU  taetu,  Svered,  meo  seasi  ipse  periola^* 

{Hence  in  eollege,  to  this  day,  olsan  sheets  are  spoken  of  as  cUan  $traw. 
i,  e^  portions  (oitpfrfto). 
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at  two  o'clock ;  at  half- past  three 
came  an  ioter^al  called  *^  bevcr- 
'  time,*'  when  the  boys  had  again 
bread  and  beer  allowed  them.  At 
five  the  school  was  dismissed,  and 
the  whole  resident  society — warden, 
fellows,  masters,  and  scholars — went 
in  procession  round  the  cloisters 
and  the  whole  interior  circnit  of  the 
college,  which  was  called  going  cir- 
cum.  Thus  they  passed  into  the 
hall,  where  a  sapper  of  mutton  was 
served — one  diapar  to  every  three 
boys.  Even-song  in  chapel  was  at 
eight,  after  which,  in  those  primi- 
tive days,  the  young  Wykehamists 
thought  it  full  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  schoolroom  was  still  *'  seventh 
chamber"  —  Magna  ilia  damtu^  as 
the  founder's  directions  call  it — 
though  as  some  of  the  common- 
ers must  have  b«en  taught  toge- 
ther with  the  scholars,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  so  many  conld 
have  found  room  there  withont 
great  confusion.  Johnson  remarks, 
indeed,  that  they  had  no  fire  in  this 
room,  for  that  the  warm  sunbeams 
and  the  warm  breaths*  were  quite 
sufficietit ;  and  certainly,  if  any- 
thing like  a  hundred  boys  were 
there  collected,  that  sort  of  natural 
heating  apparatus  must  have  been 
very  powerful.  But  the  younger 
commoners  probably  seldom  came 
into  school,  and  m  summer -tifne 
the  whole  of  the  scholars  usually 
adjourned  for  lessons  into  the  adja- 
cent cloisters  :  a  delightful  arrange- 
ment, from  which  the  latter  portion 
of  the  "long  half"  is  still  called 
"cloister-time.*^  The  tiers  of  stone 
seats,  which  may  still  be  noticed  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows, 
were  the  places  in  which  the  pre- 
fects sat  when  the  boys  were  ar- 
ranged in  their  respective  boohs — 
the  term  still  used  at  Wiochester 
for  what  in  other  schools  would  be 
called  "  forms  "  or  "  classes."  There 
were  then,  as  now,  four  books  only, 
though  the  highest  was  and  is  rum- 
bered  as  the  "sixth."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  fifth,  fourth,  and  second- 


fourth.  The  work  of  the  sixth  book 
comprised  Homer/  Hesiod,  Yirgil, 
Cicero,  Martial,  and  Eobinson*s 
Rhetoric.  There  were  twelve  col- 
lege prefects  "in  full  power,*'  of 
whom  one  was  of  ^'halV  one  of 
"  cloisters,"  one  of  "school"  (called 
also  ostiwriuSy  whose  duties  seem  to 
have  been,  in  fact,  those  of  a  porter, 
to  open  the  d(X)r  for  the  masters), 
two  of  "  chapel,"  and  one  of  "  tub:'^ 
there  were  also  six  of  lower  autho- 
rity. Of  the  amusements  of  the 
adiolars  in  those  days  we  only  get 
one  or  two  incidental  notices  from 
Master  Badger's  copy-book  above 
quoted,  from  which  it  seems  that 
tney  robbed  the  city  orchards  ocoa- 
sionally,  and  that  the  public  boll- 
baits  were  a  great  attraction.  Tuee- 
days  and  Thursdays  were  partial 
holidays,  on  which  the  boys  went 
out  to  "  hills  "  twice  ;  once  in  the 
morning,  returning  at  nine  to  break- 
fast, and  again  in  the  afcernooOf 
coming  off  at  three.  Friday  was 
the  day  of  doom,  when  all  arrears 
of  flogging  Incurred  during  the  week 
were  punctually  cleared  off. 

The  upper  rooms  in  the  buildings 
were  occupied  by  the  fellows,  three 
In  each.  The  warden  had  his  private 
lodging  "above  the  inner  northern 
gate,*'  with  some  rooms  east  and 
west  of  it;  the  present  election- 
chamber  was  probably  his  hall ;  and 
from  this  there  is  a  continuous 
communication  by  doors  ami  pas- 
sages throughout  the  whole  upper 
story,  which  would  enable  him  at 
any  time  to  visit  and  overlook  the 
members  of  bis  collegiate  body. 
The  head-master  and  his  subordi- 
nate were  lodged  together,  and  the 
three  chaplains  had  a  room  in  com- 
mon near  the  kitchen.  Of  the 
chambers  below,  the  scholars  occn- 
pied  six  and  the  choristers  one ;  and 
it  was  considerately  enjoined,  that 
no  occupant  of  the  rooma  above 
was  to  throw  anything  down  apon 
their  heads  to  the  detriment  of 
themselves  or  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels.   In  each  of  the  scholars'  rooma 


*  "  Neo  Bcbola  nostra  foeum  eomplectitnr,  tttamen  omnes 
Phobeis  radiis,  balituqne  calteoimus  ori«."^OaB.  JoBNVoir. 
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were  to  be  tliree  of  the  eighteen 
]»refect8,  as  eajoined  by  the  foand- 
er^s  Btatates ;  boys  ^^more  advanced 
than  the  rest  in  years,  discretion, 
aod  learning/*  who  were  to  exer- 
cise a  Bopervision  OTer  their  fel- 
lows; 80  ancient  is  the  system, 
which,  adopted  by  Eton  from  Win- 
chester, has  long  become  a  recog- 
nised featore  in  all  onr  pubho 
aehook — the  intmsting  more  or  less 
of  the  discipline  to  an  aristocracy 
of  the  scholars  themselves,  whether 
under  the  name  of  prefects,  moni- 
tors, or  prepostors.  One  part  of 
their  doty  was  to  instruct  the 
joniors;  and  this  early  employment 
ci  the  monitorial  system  mast  have 
been  a  very  necestary  part  of  the 
constitQtion  of  the  school,  if,  as 
seems  likely,  the  head- master  had 
only  one  re^^Iar  assistant.  It  is 
5^  oontlnned  in  the  college  under 
a  DKNlified  form ;  each  of  the  junior 
boys  has  still  his  tutor  amongst  the 
prefects,  the  ten  seniors  having 
six  or  serren  pnpils  each  allotted  to 
them,  whom  they  are  expected  to 
assist  in  school  diffioaltles  general- 
ly, and  especially  in  preparation  for 
^'staoding-np"  time,  as  the  junior 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
rammer  half  are  called.  In  earlier 
times  it  would  appear  that  this 
kind  of  deputy-teaching  was  ex- 
tended to  the  younger  commoners 
as  well,  and  led  to  some  dejrree 
of  abuse  and  neglect.  In  1655, 
during  the  head-mastership  of  Dr. 
Burte,  a  little  boy  of  six  years 
oW  was  placed  at  Winchester  as 
a  "  commoner  in  college,"  with 
other  young  boys,  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  fellows  named  May. 
These  appear  to  have  had  no  kind 
of  teaching  except  from  the  col- 
1^  prefects  in  turn,  who  attended 
at  certain  hours,  and  made  a  pe- 
riodical report  to  the  master  as  to 
how  their  little  pnpils  conducted 
themselves,  and  what  progress  they 
were  making  in  their  studies.  At 
eight  years  old  this  boy  was  ad- 
mitted into  college.  Probably 
many  boys  were  thus  sent  as  com- 
moners at  a  very  early  age,  with  a 
view  to    their    subsequent  election 


on  the  foundation  ;  for,  in  1660,  one 
Thomas  Middleton  petitions  JS^ing 
Oharles,  on  his  restoration,  to  grant 
his  royal  letters  to  the  Winchester 
electors  in  favour  of  his  son's  ad- 
mittance, "as  a  child  in  Winches- 
ter College,  where  he  has  now  spent 
three  years  as  fellow-commoner.*' 
Of  these  fellow-oomraoners,  or 
"  commoners,"*  as  they  are  now 
termed,  who  have  come  to  form 
a  supplementary  body  of  scholairs 
doubling  in  number  the  college- 
boys  themselves,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account 

Provision  had  been  made  in  the 
original  statutes  for  the  reception 
and  instruction  of  independent  stu- 
dents to  the  number  of  ten,  sons  of 
noblemen  or  of  ^  special  friends" 
of  the  college,  who,  though  not 
claiming  the  other  advantages  of 
the  foundation,  might  yet  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  sound  teach- 
ing ;  with  a  proviso  that  these  should 
not  be  in  any  way  burdensome  to 
the  revenues.  Some  of  these  earlier 
•*  commoners"  were  lodged  within 
the  walls,  and  some  in  a  separate 
establishment,  the  old  College  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  standing 
in  St.  Stephen»s  Mead.  This  build- 
ing, after  serving  for  some  years  as  a 
kind  of  hostel  to  Wykehatn's  col- 
lege, was  surrendered  by  the  last 
of  its  provosts  in  1544,  and  palled 
down.  The  present  boundarv  wall 
at  the  bottom  of  ^*  Meads''  was 
built  partly  out  of  the  materials; 
and  corbel-heads  and  carved  stones 
have  been  worked  in  here  and 
there,  standing  oat  from  the  rest 
of  tne  stone-work  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  puzzling  to  a  curious 
stranger. 

On  the  suppression  of  St  Eliza- 
betii*s,  and  probably  also  before, 
some  of  these  commoners  were 
lodged  with  the  warden,  some  in 
other  parts  of  the  college>,  probably 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  one 
of  the  fellows,  and  some  in  houses  in 
the  city.  Those  who  lodged  with  the 
warden  were  usually  of  higher  rank ; 
and  during  some  yeai'S,  in  the  rolls 
which  have  been  preserved,  there 
is   a   distinction   between   ordinary 
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eamm$nsdl€S    or     oommoners,    and  bodies,  thoagh  both  prond  of  their 

genero8i    eommensaUa^  each    as    is  common    designation  as  Wjkeham- 

etill   afimitted   between   commoners  ists.     There    is,    of    conrse,    some 

and    gentleman-commoners   at    Ox-  little  assumption   of   superiority    in 

ford.    In    the    roll    of    1688     the  rank  on  the  part  of  the  commoners, 

warden's  boarders  appear  as  "  Kob :  who   look    upon    ^^  College"    as    in 

Com:'^   Lord    Gnildford,   Hon.   Na-  some  sort  an  eleemosynarj    found- 

tbanael  Fiennes.  Lord   Ashley,  Sir  ation.    The    college-boys  still  wear 

Thos.  Putt,  and  Sir    Thos.  Wroth,  the  gown  of  black  cloth,  with  a  full 

Bat  this  distinction  ^oon  disappears,  sleeve  looped  np  at  the  elbow,  and 

tbongh  some  of  the  commoners  still  a  sort   of  cassock   waistcoat;    bat 

continue   to  be   lodged  within   the  the  square  academic  cap  so   mnch 

walls.    The  last  entry  of  a  *^  cam-  affected    by    provincial    ^^  collegett'* 

mensalis     in     eollegto*^    occurs     in  has  been    discontinaed.     This  ooft- 

the  roll  for  1747,  during  Dr.  Bur-  tnme,  in  older  times^  was  worn  by 

fton^s  bead-mastership.    In  his  time  the  commoners  as  well — ^at  all  events 

the  college  rose  rapidly  as   a  place  by  those  who  were  lodged  within 

of  education  for  many  of  the  young  the  college  walls  ;   and  the  nobiles 

nobility,    and   the    accommodations  amongst    Dr.    Burton^s   old    pupils 

were    found   insufficient.    He  built  appear  to  have  consulted  their  own 

what  is  now   remembered  by    the  fancy  as  to  the  colour ;  some  of  them, 

Wykehamists  of  the   past   genera-  as  represented  in  1#e  series  of  half- 

tion  as  "Old  Oommoners,^  a  very  length  portraits  which  he  left  as  a 

much      more      picturesque-looking  legaov  to  his  successors,  appearing 

building,  though    probably    not   so  in    blue    and    others    in    red    silk 

convenient  as  the  present,  contain-  gowns.    At  present  the  commoners 

ing  hall,  dormitories,  tutors'  roonouB,  wear  do  gown  at  all.    They  have 

and  prefects*  studies.    The   number  also   somewhat    more   liberty  with 

of  commoners   gradually    increased,  respect  to  bounds,  have  their  own 

though  with  some  fluctuations,  until  separate   ground    for   football,    and 

in    1820  they  reached  185.    "Old  in    some   other    respects    are    not 

Oommoners'*    was   pulled  down   in  closely  associated  with  the   college 

188d-41  to  make  way  for  the  pre-  out  of  school  hours.    These  things 

sent  building,  which  was  the  result  necessarily    prevent,    in    some    de- 

of  a  genenu  Wykehamist  subscrip-  pee,   that    thorough   amalgamation 

tion ;  and  of  which,  architecturally  mto  one  body  which  is  so  desirable 

and    SBsthetically,  the    less   that  is  in  members  of  the  same  school ;  bnt 

said  the   better,  as  also  of  certain  the  line  of  distinction  is  gradually 

other  modem  improvements  which  wearing  out,  and  the  recent  changes, 

successive   wardens    have  made   in  which  have  made  election  into  c^- 

the  college  buildings  themselves.  lege  entirely  a  matter  of  competi- 

The  commoners  are,  in  point  of  tive  scholarship,  will  do  very  mnch 

fact)   little   more  than    the   private  to  dissipate  any  foolish  notions  of 

boarders    of    the    head-master,    at-  the  foundationers*  position  being  the 

tending  the  regular  lessons  of  the  inferior  one. 

Bobool  in  company  with  the  boys  The  election  of  boys  into  col- 
on the  foundation,  and  amalgam-  lege,  however  it  might  have  been 
ated  with  them  so  far  as  school  managed  in  Wykeham's  own  daja, 
olassifloation  and  school  work  are  had  from  time  immemorial,  until 
concerned.  At  other  times  they  the  late  reforms,  been  a  mere  mat> 
are  necessarily  a  good  deal  separ  ter  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the 
atcd,  partly  by  locality,  and  partly  .electors.  These  were,  aooording  to 
also  by  a  distinct  esprit  de  corp$.  the  statutes,  the  warden  and  two 
From  the  time  Uiat  they  began  to  of  the  fbllows  of  New  Oollege, 
rival  the  college-boys  in  numbers,  Oxford,  and  the  warden,  sub-war- 
a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  has  den,  and  head-master  of  St.  Mary's, 
always    existed   between  the    two  Winchester.    They  were  charged  to 
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cjeet,  in  the  first  plaOe^  Utose  of  the 
foQDder's  kindred  who'  shoal  d  be 
digibk ;  and,  after  all  snoh  claims 
should  have  been  8atisfie<t,  they 
were  to  fill  die  vacancies  with  sdcd 
tt  were  "  poor  and  in  need  of  he)p, 
of  good  charaeter  and  condition, 
towaidly  in  learning,  of  honest 
eonvereation,  and  competently  in- 
strocted  in  reading,  plain-song,  and 
in  Donatus** — the  Eton  Grammar 
of  Wjkeham's  day. 

Much  BtrefiB  has  been  laid  in  past 
dajs  upon  the  dirersion  of  Wyke* 
haaa's  provision  for  "poor**  scho- 
lars to  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  Bnt 
the  best  and  fairest  reading  of  any 
loan's  intentions  is  what  can  be 
gathered  from  bis  own  practice; 
and  the  next  beet,  perhaps,  is  that 
in  which  they  were  understood  and 
carried  oat  by  his  immediate  sno- 
oessorsw  Ohichele  (the  Archbishop) 
was  one  of  Wykeham's  earliest 
^'poot^  scholars  on  St.  Giles's  Hill; 
and  he  waa  the  son  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  certainly  not  popr  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
inOtam  of  Waynfleto,  again,  was 
nominated  into  the  college  during 
the  fonnder'a  life;  and  he  came  of 
a  good  family,  whatever  his  pecu- 
niary res^nrces  might  be,  Arch- 
bi^op  Warhanc— "a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  house  in  Hampshire,"— 
was  a  scholar  some  fifty  years  after. 
Bot  it  is  plain  that  the  kind  of  edii- 
eation  which  Wykeham  contem- 
plated  waa  nnanitable  for  any  boys 
except  tboae  intended  for  liberal 
caOinga,  and  to  such  it  seems  air- 
ways to  have  been  very  properly 
ooimned. 

The  preference  assigned  to  "  foun- 
der's kin*'  in  the  election  soon 
brought  into  the  field,  as  may 
be  supposed,  young  Wykehams 
and  Wmiamses  from  all  quarters, 
with  others  who  proved  more  or 
leas  satisfactorily  their  oonneoUon 
with  the  founder's  fomily;  and 
gradually  the  custom  obtained  of 
electing  two  only  of  these  favoured 
candidates  at  the  head  of  the  roll 
for  admission,  and  filling  up  the  re- 
maining vacancies  by  a  process  of 
auooeseive    nomination   by  each   of 


the  six  electors;  the  warden  of  New 
Oollege  having  the  first  turn,  until 
the  number  of  vacancies  was  sup' 
plied.  In  Warton's  time,  the  can- 
didates were  merely  required  "  to 
repeat  a  few  lines  from  some  author 
suited  to  their  age  and. capacity;*' 
and  the  examination  under  the  sys- 
tem which  has  iust  passed  away 
continued  to  the  last  of  much  the 
same  character.  The  successive 
royal  patrons  of  Winchester  were 
not  above  asking  occasionally,  on 
behalf  of  some  of  their  dependants, 
for  a  *•  child V  place  in  oollege,  or 
a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Stuart 
klng:^,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
state  papers  of  those  reigas,  were 
very  much  given  to  this  kind  of  pat- 
ronage James  I.,  on  the  strength 
of  his  somewhat  pedantic  reputa- 
tion, interferes  so  far  as  to  recom- 
ntend  Richard  Fitzherbert  as  school- 
master ;  but  one  is  glad  to  find 
that  he  was  never  appointed.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the 
time,  nor  for  years  afterwards ;  but 
possibly  the  King  expected  the 
college  to  make  one.  Charles  IT., 
in  one  of  these  royal  letters  of 
request,  has  the  coolness  to  plead 
the  loftiest  motivesL  recommending 
one  Master  Matt.  Preston  solely  as 
"being  wishful  to  supply  that  hap- 
py nursery  with  deserving  youths.'* 
Secretary  Windebank-  got  a  son 
elected  there  by  royal  favour;  and 
one  of  the  boy*B  letters  home  has 
the  honour  of  accidental  preserva- 
tion amongst  the  state  papers.  It 
is  a  very  stiff  and  formal  little  pro- 
duction, beconaing  a  young  Se- 
cretary of  State.  He  is  sorry 
that  *^he  cannot  write  a  letter 
worthy  of  his  father's  perusal,"  but 
"sends  him  hearty  wishes  for  his 
welCare,"  with  six  lines  of  Latin 
verse.  The  verse  is  but  indifferent ; 
but  there  are  less  creditable  docu- 
ments amongst  the  Secretary's  cor- 
respondence. Queen  Elisabeth  her- 
self once  endeavours  to  g^t  a  Mr. 
Gotten  elected  fallow,  with  an  im- 
mediate view  to  the  wardenship, 
then  vacant;  but  the  house  suc- 
cessfully stood  out  against  so  very 
palpable  a  job 
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In  the  year  1670,  under  the  mas- 
tership  of  Thomas  Bilson  (Bishop 
of  Worcester),  there  was  something 
like  an  insurrection  on  the  part  9f 
the  bojs.  They  most  have  had,  or 
tbooght  they  had,  grave  causes  of 
complaint,  for  they  carried  their 
petition  before  the  Qoeen,  ami  two 
of  the  fellows  had  to  journey  to 
conrt  to  answer  it.  Some  of  them 
ran  away,  and  it  cost  Mr.  Boolea 
and  Mr.  Bodd  some  hard  riding 
(and  10s.  lOd.  horse-hire)  to  catch 
them  and  bring  them  back.  How 
the  matter  was  settled  does  not 
appear;  but  it  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  Bilson^s  re- 
signation in  that  year  or  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  return  of  Drake  from  sailing 
round  the  world  in  his  good  ship 
Dragon,  in  1580,  set  all  the  poets 
in  England  ▼ersifying  to  celebrate 
the  happy  event.  The  most  sac- 
oessful  ot  these  effosions  were  hnog 
at  t^e  mast-bead  when  the  Qaeen 
went  down  to  sap  with  him  oa 
board  his  vessel  at  Deptford.  It 
is  said  that  the  Latin  verses  sent 
in  by  the  Winchester  scholars  were 
generally  acknowledged  .to  be  the 
best;  bat  as  they  are  certainly 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  of 
Johnson's,  they  may  be  content 
to  remain  in  the  limbo  of  prize- 
poems  generallv. 

A  school-bill  of  1620,  for  a  son 
of  Archbishop  Hutton,  gives  some 
notion  of  the  Winchester  of  the 
Stnarts*  days.  Master  Hatton  cost 
his  father  **for  his  dyet  at  Mr. 
Philips'"  (the  fellow  with  whom 
he  lodged  as  a  commoner),  JBl,  lOa., 
irom  Augost  16  th  to  September  81st. 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  elected 
into  college.  His  ^^scobb,  to  hold 
his  books,"  cost  da.  6(1.  The  boys 
went  once  to  the  royal  bant  in  the 
New  Forest  in  a  .  waggon  (hired 
for  4s.)}  under  charge  of  one 
"  Willes*'  and  two  other  college  ser- 
vants; they  took  their  dinner  and 
wine  with  them  into  the  Porest, 
and  had  ccBcubum  (mailed  wine  of 
some  sort)  with  their  sapper  when 
they  came  home.  This  picnic  party 
cost  Master  Hatton  6d.  extra.    Bat 


bis  Btodies  were  not  Directed :  there 
is  a  wholesome  item  in  the  bill  of 
4d.  V<^  Urche,*' 

The  civil  wars  came,  and  the 
city  of  Winchester  was  held  alter- 
nately for  the  King  and  the  Gom- 
mons.  Sir  William  Waller,  unable 
to  redace  the  castle,  vented  his 
rage  apon  the  cathedral,  where  bia 
troopers  hewed  down  carved  work 
and  images  with  pious  ferocity. 
The  college  wonld  have  suffered 
equally,  bat  that  it  chanced  to 
have  a  friend  amongst  the  rebel 
authorities.  Nathanael  Fienne& 
fellow  of  New  College  and  colonel 
of  horse,  was  a  sour  Independent, 
but  a  good  Wykehamist  He  oc- 
cupied his  school  quarters  with  his 
men,  patting  in  a  sort  of  friendly 
execation,  and  thus  saved  it  from 
wreck  and  pillage.  The  college 
authorities  did  not  gradge  the 
£29,  6s.  6d.  which  (as  appears  from 
their  accounts)  they  distributed 
amongst  the  guard,  thongh  it  was 
a  large  sum  in  those  days.  An- 
other Wykehamist — Nicholas  Love, 
son  of  a  former  warden — ^is  said 
also  to  have  had  a  share  in 
protecting  the  college  from  oat-, 
rage.  Cromwell  afterwards  ap- 
peired  before  the  castle  in  person, 
and  planted  his  guns  on  a  bill  to 
the  south-west,  near  St.  Cross  Hos- 
pital, still  bearing  th^  name  of 
**01iver*8  Battery."  Tlie  great 
oak  doors  of  "  Non-licet"  gate, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  "  Meads,"' 
still  bear  marks  which  are  shown 
as  the  traces  of  the  rebel  grape- 
shot.  How  the  college  carried  on 
its  work  in  these  troubled  times, 
and  whether  any  temporary  suspen- 
sion took  place,  are  points  of  great 
interest,  but  on  which  no  informa- 
tion seems  now  recoverable,  further 
than  that  John  Potenger,  the  head- 
master, resigned  in  1653,  in  disgust 
at  certain  Puritanical  innovations; 
whilst  Warden  Harris  appears  to 
have  held  on  through  all  chauges, 
political  and  religions,  for  eight- 
and-twenty  of  the  darkest  years  of 
England's  history,  dying  only  a 
month  before  the  rrotector,  in 
1658.    One    of    his  eologists    calls 
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kim,  for  bis  eloanenoe,  the  "mo- 
dern Chrysostoni;  bat  one  would 
think  be  xnnst  also  have  had  a 
capacity  for  silenoe,  to  haye  of- 
fended none  of  the  yarioos  powers 
that  then  were. 

In  1687,  on  the  ere  of  another 
great  Bevolntion,  the  present  school- 
Toorn    was    finished     and    opened, 
^which  most  have  been  an  immense 
rcHcf  to  the  crowded   nnmbers  of 
college     and     commoners.      From 
that   time   Seventh    Chamber    was 
COD  verted  into  what  it  still  remains 
— the    principal    Dormitory.      The 
new  school    is  lofty  and  spacions, 
bnt   the  Jacobean    architectare    is 
aadly  ont  of  keeping  with  Wyke- 
ham's    original    bniidings.     It   cost 
£S600 ;  of  which  Dr.  John  Kicholas, 
then    warden,    contributed   no   lees 
than  £U77.    Ninety  feet  long  and 
thirtT-six   in    breadth,   it   is    suffi- 
ciently spadons   to   allow   all   the 
**  books"    to    be    assembled     there 
withoQt  more  confusion  than  is  in- 
separable from  the  system  of  teach- 
hig  so  many  distinct    classes  in  a 
mogh  room — an  ^arrangement  pecu* 
liar   to  Winchester   alone   amongst 
our   large    public    schools.      Three 
tiers  of  fixed  seats  rise  against  the 
wainscoted  walls  on   the   east  and 
west,  where  the  boys  are  arranged 
when  "np  to  books,''  the  chairs  of 
the  different  masters  being  in  front 
of  each.    The  middle  of.  the  room  is 
occnpied  by  blocks  of  oak  benches, 
with  gangways  between,  npon  which 
are   fixed    the    college- boys'    boxes 
(called  in  the  peculiar  school  tongue 
§eoh§—^  box"      spelt      backwards), 
where  the  lessons  are  prepared ;  each 
Ecob  having  an   outer   lid,    which, 
wbtti  raised,  forms  a  kind  of  screen, 
while  the  inner  lid  serves  as  a  desk ; 
tiM  books  and  writing  materials  be- 
ing kept  below.    Against  the  west 
irali  is  fixed  a  large  wooden  tablet, 
cm  which  is  paint^  the  well-known 
Wykehamist  devioe— a  mitre  and  a 
crosier  at  the  top — ^as  the  prizes  of 
diligence  (it  must   be   remembered 
^t  all  Wykeham's  scholars  were 
origioally  intended  for  the  Ohuroh, 
and  all  above  the  age  of  sixteen  were 
to  receive  the  first  tonsure);  next, 


a  sword  and  an  inkhom,  pointing 
to  civil  and  military  service  for  less 
hopeful  students;  and  the  quadri- 
partite rod  below,  as  the  last  alter- 
native. Under  each  emblem  succes- 
sively stand,  in  bold  capitals,  the 
warning  words,   "Aux  disoe — Aur 

DISOEDE  —  HaNBT        SOBS        TEBTIA, 

omdV^  iTnderneath  is  the  place 
of  execution,  where  delinquents 
are  "  bibled ;"  and  near  it  is  a 
socket  for  a  candle-sconce,  known 
as  tbe  "nail,'*  under  which  any 
boy  who  has  been  detected  in 
any  disgraceful  fault— 4ying,  &o, 
— ^is  placed  as  in  a  sort  of  pil- 
lory^ to  wait  his  punishment; 
a  piece  of  ancient  discipline  for 
which  happily  there  is  seldom  oc- 
casion. On  the  opposite  wall  is  a 
similar  tablet,  containinff  a  code  of 
school  regulations  in  Latin.  This 
schoolroom  is  almost  the  only  ad- 
dition to  Wykeham's  original  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  present 
warden's  house,  built  by  Warden 
Harmar  in  1579  on  the  site  of  some 
old  storehouses  and  other  offices, 
and  refronted  in  1882  in  very  ques- 
tionable taste. 

The  Kevolution  of  1688  brought 
into  prominence  the  names  of  at 
lost  two  Wykehamists,  whose 
steadfastness  to  the  allegiance  they 
had  sworn,  "though  to  their  own 
hindrance,"  has  won  them  praise 
from  all  honest  men  of  both  parties. 
Two  of  the  noDJuring  bishops.  Ken 
and  Turner,  had  been  schoolmates 
in  the  college  before  Uiey  were 
fellow-prisoners  in  the  Tower  (with 
a  third  Winchester  scholar  of  al- 
most a  generation  earlier — ^Lloyd 
of  St.  Asaph),  and  fellow-sufferers 
in  their  deprivation  nnder  William. 
The  youngest  Wykehamist  will 
point  out  with  a  reverent  pride  the 
letters  Tho:  Ejek  carved  on  one 
of  the  pillars  in  cloisters;  and 
underneath  B.  T.,  with  the  date 
1656  above,  which  tradition  says 
connects  Turner's  name  with  that 
of  his  schoolfellow,  l^o  profane 
knife  has  encroached  npon  the 
sacred  characters;  and  though  Ken 
lies  buried  far  from  the  scenes 
which  he  loved  with  >^  enduring 
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afibctlon,  tbose  few  mde  letters  are 
memorial  enongh ;  and  no  ^alnt 
Who  WAS  ever  canoDised  better  de- 
served the  tide  than  he  who  wrote 
bis  'Manual  of  Prayers  for  the 
Winchester  Scholars.* 

The  bead-masters  wb»  followed 
were  Dra.  Harris,  Oheyoey,  and 
Barton.  The  latter,  as  has  been 
said,  gave  to  "commoners"  a  per- 
manent establishment,  owing  to 
which  their  nomben  mcreased,  and 
the  school  bade  fair  at  one  time 
to  rival  Eton  in  aristocratic  pnpils, 
especially  from  the  young  Scottish 
nobility.  To  him  snoceeded  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  the  best  known  of 
att  who  have  borne  role  at  Win- 
chester, thoogh  by  no  means  the 
most  able  or  snccessftil  of  head- 
masters. He  was  a  man  of  elegant 
tastes  and  accomplishments,  of 
amiable  character,  dignified,  and 
oonrteooB  manners;  bat  he  was  an 
inefScient  disciplinarian,  and  an 
inaccnrate  schofar.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  deficient  in  moral  cour- 
age; which  oonld  hardly  have  been 
trae  if  what  is  told  of  his  collision 
with  Dr.  Johnson  be  correct  War- 
ton  had  ventured  on  some  occasion 
to  express  an  opinion  differing  from 
that  of  the  conversational  autocrat. 
"Sir,"  Mud  Johnson,  "I  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  contradicted.'* 
"Better  fbr  you,  sir,  if  you  were; 
our  rejjpect  for  you  could  not  be 
increased,  but  our  love  mights"  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
love  between  the  two  doctors  waa 
never  very  cordial  afterwards.  It 
might  have  been  supposeid  that  a 
man  who  could  so  rebuke  Johnson 
could  at  least  govern  schoolboys. 
Probably  it  was  his  defective 
scholarship,  which  boys  are  sharp 
at  detecting  in  a  master,  which  first 
weakened  his  authority.  When  the 
boys  came  to  a  stiff  Greek  chorus, 
he  always  complained  of  a  noise  in 
school ;  and  while  he  was  shouting 
'  to  ihQ  prefect  to  maintain  silence, 
the  *  passage  was  allowed  to  be 
shufOied  over  in  any  way  that  might 
relieve  him  from  criticism.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  fond  of 
requiring  fwth    the    boys   written 


traoslations,  in  which  difficultiea 
could  be  loosely  paraphrased,  and 
which  he  coald  at  least  examine 
and  correct  at  his  leisure;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  liberally  rewarded, 
instead  of  rebuking,  as  he  shonld 
have  done,  a  boy  who,  when  called 
up  to  construe  a  passage  in  Horace, 
shut  his  book  and  recited  Pope^s 
^imitation.'  His  wei^k  though 
popular  administration  paved  the 
way  for  the  most  formidable  re- 
bellibn  on  record  in  any  pablic 
school,  althnngh  the  then  warden. 
Dr.  HuDtingfurd,  was  the  immediate 
object  of  the  outbreak.  It  took 
place  on  the  8d  of  April  1793. 
Strict  orders  had  been  issued  by 
the  warden  that  the  boys  should 
not  attend  the  parade  of  the  Bucks 
Militia;  that  in  the  event  of  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
vidual boy.  he  should  be  indivi- 
dually punished;  but  that  if  any 
numbers  were  seen  there,  the  whole 
school  should  have  their  "leave- 
out"  stopped  for  the  following 
Easter  Sunday,  when  many  had  in- 
vitations to  dine  with  friends.  One 
boy  only — ^a  prefect — ^was  detected 
and  reported  by  Mr.  Goddard,  the 
second-master.  The  warden  not  only- 
severely  punished  the  individual, 
but  stopped  the  leave  of  the  whole 
sdiool,  aooompanyiug  this  with  a 
quotation  more  irritating  than  ap- 
propriate, *^  Quidquid  ddirant  rege$ 
plsctuntur  Achif>V*  The  boys  re- 
sented this  as  a  breach  of  faith; 
and  after  holding  a  meeting,  ia 
which  they  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  (in  which,  however,  the  young- 
er boys  were  not  allowed  to  join) 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  their 
resistance  to  the  last,  they  drew 
up  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which 
they  proceeded  to  put  the  first  into 
execution  at  once.  A  Latin  note 
was  sent  to  the  warden,  submitting 
to  the  present  punishment,  but  ex-  . 
pressing  a  hope  that  in  future  he 
would  not  puulsh  all  for  the  fault 
of  one.  To  this  note  Dr.  Hunting- 
ford  returned  no  answer.  After 
three  days  a  second  note  was  for- 
warded to  him,  very  respectfully 
worded,  but  requesting  a  reply.    It 
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ma  retarned  wiih  an  endorsement  of  his  boose,  from  which  he  was 
ehar^Dg  the  writers  with  ^'oonsam-  still  excluded  by  the  insorgents,  by 
mite  arrogance*'  and  forgetfalness  the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  The 
of  their  position  and  thdr  duties,  onter  gates  of  the  college  had  by 
Then  the  storm  broke  ont.  The  this  time  been  barricaded,  the  quad- 
kejs  of  the  college  gate  were  seized,  rangle  nnpaved,  and  the  stones  car* 
Warning  was  sent  both  to  the  head  ried  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  second  masters  not  to  make  above,  part  of  the  parapet  of  which 
their  appearance  in  school.  The  they  also  loosened,  to  supply  them 
warning  to  Dr.  Warton  was  aooom-  with  missiles  to  resist  attack  from 
panied  by  professions  of  esteem;  without.  When  summoned  to  sar- 
he  was  weak  enongb  to  comply,  render  by  the  Sheriff  in  person, 
aad  kept  away.  Goddard  (thoogh  their  reply  was  a  threat  to  burn 
ftirsre  of  his  nnpopniarity  as  the  the  college  if  any  attempt  was 
delator  of  the  actual  culprit)  had  a  made  to  force  an  entrance.  Sir 
better  appreciation  of  his  duty.  He  Thomas  Miller,  Mr.  Brereton,  and 
was  received  on  entering  the  school  Canon  Poalter,  severally  did  their 
with  groans  and  hisses,  and  with  a  best  to  negociate;  but  there  was 
Aower  of  marbles  from  the  younger  sooh  excitement  iu  the  town  gene- 
boys— an  act  censured  by  the  pre*  rally,  and  so  much  fear  of  the 
Utts,  A  summons  issued  by  the  '^roughs"  taking  part  with  the 
wu^en  and  masters  to  the  ei^teen  boys^  that  three  companies  of  mili- 
prefects  to  appear  before  them  met  tia  were  drawn  up  under  arms  in 
with  no  attention:  the  commnni-  Oollego  Street.  At  last.  Dr.  War- 
cation  between  the  warden's  lodg-  ton,  with  one  or  two  of  the  above 
ings  and  the  rest  of  the  college  was  named  gentlemen,  were  admitted 
bk)cked  up,  and  the  college  gates  within  the  gates  ;  and  on.  their 
guarded  night  and  day  by  patrols  representations  the  boys  agreed 
of  the  scholars.  Tbe  ciy  of  ^'  Lib-  to  submit  the  whole  question  to 
erty  and  Equality"  was  raised  (so  the  arbitration  of  the  magistrates. 
ooQtagioas  were  French  revolution-  The  matter  ended  for  the  time  in 
aiy  principles),  the  **red  cap"  an  entire  amnesty,  or  even  more; 
wisassamed  by  all  the  boys  who  the  warden  conceding  the  original 
eaold  procure  or  contrive  one,  the  point  of  dispute  by  an  engagement 
bakers'  and  butchers'  shops  ran-  not  In  future  to  punish  the  com- 
stt^ed  for  provisions,  and  bludgeons  munity  for  the  sake  of  an  individ- 
and  swords  provided,  in  prepara-  ual.  !But  these  terms— -plainly  far 
tkmfora  siege.  The  warden,  hav-  more  favourable  than  ever  should 
iog  gone  out  of  his  own  house  early  have  been  offered — appear  not  to 
next  morning  to  convene  a  meet*  have  been  strictly  kept  on  either 
ing  of  the  fellows  at  Dr.  Warton's  side.  The  authority  which  failed 
house  (in  commoners),  was  not  to  a<^ert  itself  against  open  vio- 
allowed  readmission;  and  by  con-  lence,  sought  to  take  advantage 
fioiog  one  of  the  fellows  within  the  of  quieter  times,  and  the  result 
eoUege  walls  the  rebels  ef^ctually  wns  a  most  unhappy  one.  More 
prevented  a  qtufrum  of  four  being  than  one  parent  at  once  received  a 
formed,  which  is  required  for  any  private  request  to  take  his  son  away 
official  act  of  their  body.  A  mes-  from  tbe  college,  at  least  for  a  time 
sage  was  then  sent  from  the  warden,  and  a  few  days  after  one  of  the 
tu  the  effect  that  all  the  boys  might  prefects  was  required  by  his  father 
go  home ;  but  in  that  case  tliey  — ^it  was  supposed  at  the  warden's 
were  well  aware  that  expulsion  of  instance — either  to  beg  pardon  of 
tbe  ringleaders  would  follow.  The  the  latter,  or  resign  his  scholarship. 
warden  then  applied  to  the  magis-  He  stoutly  chose  the  latter;  and 
tratea  (who  happened  to  be  then  his  late  companions  (a  portion  of 
aaaembled  to  present  an  address  to  whose  mutual  engagement  had  been 
tbe  King)  to  put  him  in  posssssion  that  no  boy  should  take  advantage 
VOL  xcv.                                          F 
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•f  another's  Iobb  of  college  adran- 
tages  in  oonseqaenoe  of  his  share 
in  these  proceedings)  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  support 
him.  *  All  but  one  who  had  signed 
the  oath  sent  up  their  resignations 
to  the  warden.  Nineteen  repented 
the  next  morning,  and  asked  leave 
in  another  note  to  withdraw  them. 
The  only  reply  was — ^"The  warden 
and  fellows  cannot  return  any  an- 
swer." A  college  meeting  was  held, 
and  twenty*8ix  boys  were  formally 
expelled*  and  ouiers  desired  to 
leave.  Possibly  no  other  oonrse 
was  now  left ;  no  government  is  so 
bound  to  severities  as  a  weak  one ; 
but  the  respect  which  every  public 
school-man  must  feel  for  school 
discipline  cannot  prevent  him  from 
feeling  some  sympathy  with  the 
victims.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Warton  resigned  his  head-mas- 
tership at  the  close  of  the  half* 
year. 

One  of  Warton's  pupils  was  Sid- 
ney Smith,  who,  with  his  younger 
brother  Courteoay,  entered  the  col- 
lege about  1781.  If  his  evidence 
as  to  the  internal  discipline  and 
morals  were  entirely  to  be  trusted, 
it  would  leave  on  record  a  very  black 

Sicture  indeed  of  the  Winchester  of 
is  day.  £ven  in  his  old  age,  savs 
his  daughter  and  biographer,  he 
'^used  to  shudder  at  tbe  recollec- 
tion" of  it,  and  speak  with  horror 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  years  he 
spent  there:  ^*  The  whole  system,*' 
he  used  to  say,  ^  was  one  of  abnse, 
neglect,  and  vice.  There  never 
was  enough  provided  even  of  the 
coarsest  food,  and  the  little  boys 
were  of  course  left  to  fare  as  they 
could."  He  declares  that  his  brother 
Oourtenay,  who  ran  away  twice, 
did  so  because  he  was  unable 
to  bear  the  hardship.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  little  incidental 
passages  in  the  biography  which 
madce  one  doubt  whether  the  witty 
divine's  record  is  altogether  an  hon- 
est one.    Master  Oourtenay  Smith, 


it  appears^  owed  a  little  bill  of  £ao 
in  &e  town  the  last  time  he  ran 
away,  so  that  one  of  his  hardships 
might  have  been  the  difficulty  of 
paying  iL  And  when  we  hear 
Sidney's  own  testimony  that  both 
he  and  his  brothers  were,  before 
they  went  to  Winchester,  ^  the  most 
intolerable  and  overbearing  set  of 
boys  that  can  well  be  imagined,"  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  would 
not  find  a  public  school  exactly  a 
bed  of  roses.  Sidney,  too,  must 
have  enjoyed  himself  there  occasion- 
ally, after  his  own  fashion;  for  Dr. 
Warton  found  him  one  day  exercis- 
ing that  rough-and-ready  mechanical 
genius  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated ^patent  Tantalus"  of  his 
after-days,  in  constmcldng  a  cata- 
pult in  chambers  by  lamp-light; 
and  commended  him  highly  for  his 
ingenuity,  little  dreaming  that  it 
was  intended  to  bring  down  a  neigh- 
bour's turkey,  on  which  the  boys 
had  fixed  devoiuiiig  eyes  with  1^  view- 
to  supper.  Both  broUiers  held  their 
own  there  at  any  rate,  in  point  of 
ability;  for  the  boys,  it  is  said,  at 
last  signed  a  round-robin,  refusing 
to  compete  for  the  college  prizes  if 
the  Smiths  were  any  longer  allowed 
to  enter  the  list,  as  they  were  al- 
ways sure  to  win  them ;  and  Sidney 
left  the  school  as  Oaptain. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Liale 
Bowles,  who  left  Winchester  just  as 
the  Smiths  were  entering,  speaks 
with  delight  of  his  school-^ays,  and 
has  no  morbid  reminiscences  of  his 
hardships,  even  as  a  junior;  and 
yet  Bowles's  poetic  and  somewhat 
delicate  temperament  was  at  least 
as  little  fitted  for  the  roughness  of 
public* school  life  as  the  more  vigo- 
rous nature  of  the  Oanon  of  St.  Paul's. 
But,  no  doubt,  a  Winchester  edu- 
cation 10  those  days  did  imply  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  ron^ 
training.  Independently  of  very 
early  hours  and  somewhat  coarse 
fare,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to 
wasli  at  the  old  '^  Moab,"  *  as  it  was 


*  The  *'  waah-pot."  Here  all  the  eoU^e-boys  within  11  viDg  memory,  had  to  wash 
in  the  open  air,  except  that  there  was  originally  a  sort  of  penthouse  over  it^  repJaeed 
afWrward«  by  a  wretched  lonio  portico,  of  which  a  print  appears  in  BaU't  *  w^ka 
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eilled— AD  open  oonduife  in  the  qaaci- 
mg^  where  it  was  Decesdary,  on 
MTere  winter  mornings,  for  a  Junior 
to  melt  the  ice  on  the  stop-oock  with 
a  lighted  fiiggot  before  any  water 
eonld  be  got  to  flow  at  all;  or  for 
the  same  nnfortanate  Junior  to  have 
to  watch  oot  in  the  cold  qoadrangle 
before  early  lesson  (without  a  hat, 
for  in  that  sacred  enclosure  no  Jun- 
ior is  allowed  to  wear  one),  to  give 
notice  of  the  ezaot  moment  when 
the  master  went  into  school,  that 
the  seniors  might  waste  none  of 
their  more  precious  time,  but  make 
tbdr  rush  at  the  last  available  mo- 
ment 

William  Stanley  Goddard  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Warton,  certainly  under 
very  difficult  ciroamstaoces ;  but  an 
abfar  or  better  ruler  never  was  at 
Winchester.  There  was  no  rebel- 
lion in  bis  reign ;  yet  his  old  pupils 
know  that  he  governed  at  least  as 
much  by  appeals  to  their  better 
feehngi  as  by  fear  of  puoishment. 
Headed  constantly  on  that  assump- 
tion of  a  boy's  truthfulness  and 
hoooor,  which  has  always  been 
foond  a  suooessfhl  priDoiple  of  gov- 
enmient  in  judicious  hands,  and 
wfaidi  has  been  somewhat  unfairly 
daimed  as  an  entirely  modem  no- 
tioo  so  &r  as  public  education  is 
eoooemed.  But  he  did  not  hold 
bis  office  yery  long;  he  resigned  in 
1810,  comparatively  a  young  man, 
living  thirty-seven  years  afterwards, 
and  ahrays  retaining  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  college.  He  show- 
ed it  by  a  remarkable  act  of  munifi- 
oaooe^  ten  years  before  his  death, 
irhea  he  invited  £26,000  of  his 
private  property  in  order  to  pro^de 
stipeoda  for  the  under-masters  in 
the  colege,  on  oondition  of  their 
giving  up  their  claim  to  "gratui- 
ties'' from  the  boys,  which  had 
hitherto  formed  their  chief  remun- 
eration. In  fact,  up  to  this  time 
the  expenses  of  a  college-boy  at 
linncheeter,  far  from  being  gratui- 
tooa,   as    Wykeham   had    intended, 


amounted,  including  bills  and  ex- 
tras of  one  kind  and  another,  to 
something  like  £80  per  annum. 
Now,  it  does  not  exceed  £17 
or  £ia  The  "Goddard"  scho- 
larship  for  proficiency  in  classics, 
the  blue  ribbon  of  Winchester, 
was  founded  in  honour  of  this 
liberal  benefactor  in  1846,  the  year 
before  his  death,  superseding  the 
prize  which  had  for  some  years 
been  givdu  by  Sir  William  math- 
oote. 

The  Key.  Henry  Gabell,  who  bad 
been  appointed  second-master  on 
Dr.  Goddard's  promotion,  succeeded 
him  agam  in  the  head-mastership. 
He  insfsted  strongly  upon  aecuraU 
scholarship,  for  which  Winch^ter 
has  never  lost  its  reputation.  But 
his  administration  was  marked  by 
a  second  rebellion,  nearly  as  formid- 
able as  the  first,  of  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  copy.  The 
boys,  taking  offence  at  some  breach, 
or  fancied  breach,  of  their  privileges, 
wrote  up  in  the  school  as  their 
adopted  motto,  ^^  Mamma  deb^tur 
pwris  r«w«»t*a'*— scarcely  a  less 
inappropriate  quotation  of  Horace 
than  Warden  Huntingford's  on  the 
former  occasion.  Again  the  keys 
of  the  coHege  were  seized,  the 
court  unpaved,  and  the  stones  car- 
ried up  to  the  tower  as  ammunition 
for  an  expected  siege;  but  this 
time,  the  senior  prefect  and  five  of 
his  fellow  officers,  not  choosing  to 
risk  the  certain  loss  of  their  pro- 
spects at  New  College,  refused  to 
Join  in  the  insurrection.  Never- 
theless, matters  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  Fusilier  Guards,  then 
quartered  in  the  barracks,  were 
called  out  to  keep  the  peace  in 
OoUege  Street,  where  the  mob  had 
assembled  in  formidable  nambere. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  the  discom- 
fiture and  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders ;  twelve  college-boys,  most 
of  them  prefects,  were  expelled, 
many  others  degraded  from  their 
places  in  the  school,  and  forty  oom- 


in  Winchester,  pw  154.  in  the  same  Winton  tongue  the  shoe-cleaning  place  was 
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monere  were  not  allowed  to  return 
after  the  yacation. 

It  bad  become  almost  tbe  role  at 
Winchester  for  tbe  second-master  to 
snceeed  to  tbe  head-mastership,  and 
Dr.  Williams  was  so  appointed  in 
1834.  His  reign  was  qniet,  and  on 
the  whole  successful.  There  was  in- 
deed a  trifling  disturbance  amongst 
the  jonior  commoners,  owing  to  an 
alleged  abnse  of  the  privilege  of 
fagging  by  the  prefects,  which  caus- 
ed some  excitement  at  the  time.  It 
was  the  rnle  in  those  days  both  in 
college  and  in  commoners,  that  no 
junior  should  presume  to  get  his 
own  breakfast  until  the  prefects  had 
finished,  which  usually  necessitated 
a  very  hurried  affair  of  mere  bread- 
and-butter  and  cold  milk  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  In  commoners 
they  had  to  ait  on  a  cross  bench  in 
hall  to  be  in  waiting  during  both 
the  prefects^  breakfast  and  supper; 
and  certainly  those  young  gentle- 
men must  haye  been  curious  in  the 
matter  of  toast,  for  each  of  them 
(there  were  only  eight  at  that  time) 
regularly  employed  two  juniors  as 
toasters.  It  is  difiBcult  at  this  date 
to  discuss  the  important  rights  of 
the  junior  fifth,  on  which  the  whole 
question  hinged;  but  they  claimed, 
by  custom,  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  breakfast- waiters.  How- 
ever, as  boys  came  to  school  bet- 
ter scholars,  fourth-form  £igs  grew 
£caroe,  and  the  junior  fifth  were 
ordered,  as  the  phrase  was,  to  *^go 
on  hall."  One  champion  stood 
upon  his  rights,  and  refused ;  the  in- 
dignant prefect  proposed  to  thrash 
him  publicly;  the  juniors  rose  in 
ft  body  aud  pinioned  the  prefects. 
Fond  mammas,  and  other  declaim- 
ers  against  school  tyranny,  will  re- 
gret to  hear  that  this  spirited  re- 
sistance was  not  appreciated  by  Dr. 
Williams ;  after  a  patient  hearing 
of  the  pleas  on  both  sides,  he  sup- 
ported tbe  prefects'  authority  (it 
may  be  concluded  that  they  had 
not  really  exceeded  it),  and  six  of 
the  ringleaders  were  expelled.  One 
of  them  was  the  brother  of  a  baronet, 
himself  a  Wykehamist  Dr.  Williams 
was  much  pressed  to  reconsider 
his   dedBioUf    bat   steadily    refused. 


He  resigned  in  1886,  and  was  sab- 
sequently  elected  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  George  Moberly, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege (the  present  head-master)  suc- 
ceeded at  Winchester.  Of  his  long 
and  successful  mastership  this  is  not 
the  time  or  place  to  speak.  Highly 
successful  it  has  been  on  tbe  whole, 
although  at  one  period  (1856X  from 
one  of  those  periodical  ebb-tides  to 
which  all  public  schools  seem  liable, 
and  of  which  the  real  causes  are 
not  easy  to  discoyer,  tbe  numbers 
in  commoners  had  declined  from 
180,  at  which  point  he  found  them, 
to  as  few  as  65.  But  from  that 
time  they  rose  rapidly ;  in  1859, 
for  tbe  fin»t  tim^e,  one  of  the  tntcxra 
opened  a  honse  for  the  reception 
of  boarders-— commoners  itself  not 
holding  more  than  a  hundred  boys 
conyeniently ;  and  there  are  now 
as  many  as  155  commoners  on  the 
roll,  the  odd  55  being  lodged  in 
tutors'  houses,  of  which  there  are 
now  three.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  numbers  in  college  are 
neyer  more  or  leas  than  the  ori- 
ginal 70. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the 
original  plan  of  Wykeham's  college 
has  undergone  little  alteration.  Al- 
most a  copy  on  a  smaller  scale  of 
the  elder  sister  in  Oxford,  it  is  still, 
in  its  arrangementa,  half  a  fortreaa. 
The  yisitor  who  enters  the  massiye 
gateway  feels  that  be  has  stepped 
back  at  once,  as  far  as  all  surround- 
ing objects  go,  into  the  fourteenth 
century.  Even  the  college  -  boy 
whom  he  meets  with  bis  hands 
thrust  into  the  depths  of  modem 
pockets,  hardly  interferes  with  the 
illusion ;  his  gown,  at  least,  is 
medieval.  You  pass  through  the 
small  outer  court,  whidi,  though 
now  occupied  in  part  by  tbe  war- 
den's lodgings,  contaioed  formerly 
little  more  than  the  extensive  offioea 
required  to  make  so  large  a  society 
independent, — through  the  middle 
gate -tower  (whence  St.  Mary  of 
Winton  herself,  a  very  graceful 
figure,  with  the  Angel  of  tbe  Saluta- 
tion and  the  Founder  on  eitlier  side, 
looks  down  upon  you),  into  the  main 
quadrangle   of    the    college.      Torn 
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to  the  right  up  that  flight  of  stooe 
steps,  and  you  roach  the  hall,  a 
noble  room,  near  sixty-three  feet 
]qd^  with  a  dais  at  the  upper  end, 
vhich  Bapposes  the  presence  of  the 
warden  and  his  feUows,  as  under 
the  original  system,  which  neither 
B&ocroft's  nor  Land^s  injoQCtions 
were  able  to  restore.  They  only 
dine  there  now  on  special  festiyals. 
There  are  the  old  louyres  still  to  be 
aeen  in  the  roof,  whence  the  smoke 
used  to  escape  from  the  charcoal 
fire  in  the  middle.  If  you  regret, 
for  a  passing  moment,  that  it  has 
been  superseded  by  a  stove,  and 
that  the  smoke  now  finds  its  way 
QDdergronnd.  remember  that  for 
those  who  dine  there  such  modem 
appliances  are  not  altogether  un- 
eatisfactory.  Look  in  at  the  ample 
kitchen  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as 
70U  return,  and  be  sure  that  as  good 
fiue  comes  forth  from  its  ranges 
now  83  when  they  cooked  ^^a  pair 
of  porpoises  "  there  (of  all  imagin- 
able delicacies,  to  feast  their  visitor 
the  Bishop  in  1410.  Taste  the  beer 
— the  college  still  brews  its  own — 
aod  you  will  find  it  excellent.  You 
will  not  be  aUowed  to  pass  without 
being  called  upon  to  note  the  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  by  the  kitchen  en- 
trance^ which  you  know  well  enough 
already  from  woodcuts  and  all  kinds 
of  illustrations,  the  "Trusty  Ser- 
vant " — Frobui  Famuhis  —  in  his 
blne-and*red  livery;  that  strange 
fignre,  a  compound  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, such  as  these  degenerate  days 
have  never  seen.  He  has  the  pig's 
BDont,  to  signify  that  he  cares  not 
what  he  eats;  a  padlock  on  his 
lips,  for  silence;  ass^s  ears,  for  pa- 
tience; hind's  feet,  for  swiftneas;  a 
zii^t  hand  op^  for  honesty;  a 
kft  hand  grasping  all  manner  of  im- 
pkmenta,  to  show  that  he  can  turn 
his  hand  to  anything;  and  a  sword 
and  shield,  to  fight  his  master's 
battleSb  What  wages  would  sach  a 
treasure  expect?  But  in  modem 
service  yon  are  as  like  to  meet  the 
literal  monster  as  the  paragon  whom 
he  mibolisfis.  The  origin  and  date 
of  the  tgate  are  obscure;  and  (as 
may  be  seen  from  old  prists)  it 
has  uodnynie    alter«tioDs    in    the 


details  in  the  process  of  repainting 
from  time  to  time;  but  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  Winchester;  a  similar 
figure  was  not  uncommonly  painted 
in  dining^halls  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

ThroQgh  a  low  ambulatory  under 
a  portion  of  the  hall  is  the  entrance 
to  Wykeham's  beautiful  chapel, 
with  its  vaulted  wooden  roof  of 
Irish  oak  and  exquisite  stained 
windows.  Let  us  not  utter,  in 
SQch  a  place,  an  anathema  against 
Warden  Nicholas,  though  he  did 
take  up  the  brasses  in  the  chancel, 
and  cut  away  the  beautifol  stone- 
work of  the  stalls  and  reredos  (of 
which  jast  enoogh  remains  to  show 
you  what  it  was),  in  order  to  set 
up  his  Ionic  wainsootiufl;  of  oak; 
besides,  the  work  is  good  of  its 
kind,  and  has  had  no  expense 
spared  on  it:  he  was  only  acting 
according  to  his  lights,  and  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  his  college  in 
many  ways.  Nor  let  oor  entha- 
siasm  for  the  past  make  ns  forget 
that  there  are  devotion  and  heroism 
even  in  our  own  utilitarian  age; 
do  not  criticise  too  strictly  that 
arcade  of  floriated  work  in  the  ante- 
chapel,  or  pass  unread  that  touching 
inscription  underneath,  the  tribute 
of  Wykehamists  to  their  thirteen 
brethren  whose  names  are  there  re- 
corded as  having  died  *'iu  their 
harness"  in  the  Crimea: — 

"Think  upon  them,  thon  who  art 
passing  by  to-day,  child  of  the  same 
family,  bought  by  the  same  Lord :  keep 
thy  foot  when  thoa  goesb  into  the  house 
of  God  ;  thera  watch  thine  armour,  and 
make  thyself  readv  by  prayer  to  fight 
and  die  the  faithful  soldier  and  servaat 
of  Christ  and  of  thy  country." 

^^Ohild,"  it  should  be  remarked, 
is  the  kindly  term  used  by  Wyke- 
ham  for  his  scholars,  and  long  re- 
tained in  use  by  the  Wykeliamists 
of  earl^  days:.  Ken  idways  employs 
it  in  his  'Manaal.' 

The  new  stained  window  in  War- 
den Thurbum's  chantry  is  also  in- 
teresting, not  for  its  beauty,  bet  as 
the  trifanite  of  gratitade  from  scholars 
and  commoners  to  Charles  Words- 
worth (now  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews) 
on  his  resigning  office  as  second-mas- 
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ter.  AdjoiniDg  the  chapel  are  the 
doisters,  surrounding  the  ^'  garth  '* 
or  bnrj^ing-ground,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  beautiful  chantry 
built  by  John  Fromond,  priest, 
steward  to  the  founder.  There  was 
to  be  sung  a  mass  for  ever  for  the 
■ouls  of  himsdf  and  his  wife,  who 
were  'interred  within.  Suppressed, 
so  far  as  its  original  purpose  went, 
at  the  Reformation,  it  has  been 
since  used  as  the  Oollege  Library, 
and  contains  Bome  curious  and  va- 
luable M8S.  The  small  room  aboye 
was  probably  at  first  used  as  a 
ecriptorium;  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  granary  in  1570.  In  the 
quiet  square  within,  and  under  Ibe 
pavement  of  the  cloisters,  many  a 
Wykehamist,  old  and  young,  sleeps 
his  last  sleep.  During  the  last  few 
years  fever  has  been  exceptionally 
fatal  in  the  place — ^as  many  as  eleven 
recent  tablets  may  be  counted  on  the 
cloister  walls,  bearing  the  names  of 
young  scholars  thus  early  removed 
-—in  many  cases,  where  the  hope  of 
future  excellence  was  brightest  Yet 
Winchester  has  never  been  reckon- 
eid  unhealthy ;  Warton,  in  his  notice 
of  the  college,  speaks  of  there  hav- 
ing been'  ^^  scarce  an  instance  of 
death  there  once  in  twenty  yearsJ^ 
The  infirmary,  or  "Bethesda,"  as 
it  was  termed  by  its  builder, 
Warden  Harris,  stands  in  a  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  Meads,  and 
thither  every  case  of  illness  is  at 
once  removed. 

Years  have  worked  fewer  changes 
at  Winchester  than  at  any  other  of 
our  public  schools.  Until  the  last 
few  years  it  maintained  some  curi- 
ous primitive  arrangements  which 
many  an  old  Wykehamist  will  re- 
gret now  to  miw.  The  black  jacks 
(still  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar  and 
kitchen)  have  not  long  disappeared 
Irom  hall,  and  tea  has  quite  lately 
taken  the  place  of  beer.  The  hour 
of  rising  (5  at  all  seasons)  had  never 
altered  from  the  founder's  doy  un- 
til, in  1708,  Sir  John  Trelawny, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  capa- 
city of  visitor,  suggested  and  ob- 
tained from  the  oollege   authorities 


the  modification  that  from  Michael- 
mas to  Lady-day  it  should  be  6, 
and  that  the  scholars  should  be 
*^  relieved  from  the  servile  and  foul 
ofiSce  of  making  their  own  beds, 
and  keeping  their  chambers  dean." 
There  are  still  the  original  number 
of  eighteen  prefects  in  oollege.  The 
first  ten  are  ^4q  full  power,''  as  it 
is  termed;  the  Latin  form  of  ad- 
mission to  theur  office  being — "•  EUo 
pra/ectus  ewn  pl&nd  poteetate.*^  Be- 
sides the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing discipline^  these  nave  a  general 
privilege  of  fagging  all  below  them, 
with  some  few  privileged  exceptions, 
both  in  chambers  and  out.  The  five 
seniors — ^not  invariably  appointed 
from  their  standing  in  the  school, 
but  ^'  with  reference  to  their  char- 
acter and  influence  for  good"* — 
are  '"officers:"  1.  Prefect  of  hall, 
who  has  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  school,  and  is  the  recog- 
nised organ  of  communication  be- 
tween boys  and  master;  2.  Prefect 
of  library;  8.  of  school;  4  and  6. 
of  chapel.  These  ten  have  also 
power  over  commoners  so  far  as 
discipline  is  concerned,  but  not 
to  fag  them;  that  being  the  right 
of  the  commoner  prefects  only^  of 
whom  there  are  at  present  thirteen 
— the  number  being  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  boya  in 
commonersi  The  remaining  eight 
college  prefects  (called  in  Winches- 
ter tongue  Blmehen)  have  a  more 
limited  authority,  confined  to  cham- 
bers and  the  quadrangle;  the  form 
of  making  these  is— *^  JPrflf/Soio  te 
saeiU  coneameraliinu,^^  At  least 
two  prefects  are  located  in  each  of 
the  seven  chambers, — one  firom  the 
first  seven  in  rank,  and  one  from 
the  next  seven ;  the  juniors  are  also 
divided  into  ranks  of  seven,  and  out 
of  each  rank  the  prefects,  according 
to  their  seniority,  ohooee  one  each 
to  fill  up  the  numbers  in  their  own 
ohamb^ ;  so  that  each  chamber  baa, 
to  a  certain  extent,  ties  and  aasooia- 
tions  of  its  own. 

At  present  the  hour  for  chapel  is 
6.45  in  sununer,  and  7  in  winter 
(sometimes,  in  very  cold  weather. 


*  See  Dr.  Moberly'a  admurable  'Letters  on  PubUe Schools/  p.  97. 
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7 JO  by  special  license);  "  firet 
peal'*  always  ringing  three-quarters 
of  an  hoar  beforehand,  when  the 
junior  in  each  chamber  has  to  get 
up  at  onoe;  bat  seldom  does  a 
senior  tarn  out  before  "  second 
peal,"  which  leaves  him  some  fifteen 
minutes  for  a  harried  toilet  The 
chapel  senrioe  lasts  half  an  hour,  and 
first  school  begins  at  7.30;  after 
which  comes  breakfast^  served  in 
haD.  Middle  school  is  from  9  to 
12,  comprising  two  distinct  lessons, 
one  in  classics,  the  other  in  mathe- 
matics or  modem  languages.  Third 
xiuHA  is  from  3  o'clock  until  6 
—also  for  two  lessons,  as  before. 
Tuesdays  and  Thuradays  are  half- 
holidays,  or,  as  the  Winchester  term 
is,  ^' haif-remediee"*  when  there  is 
no  third  school;  but  an  hour  in 
Bommer  and  two  hoars  in  winter 
(from  4  till  6),  called  "  books-cham- 
ber-time," is  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed in  working  under  the  supcr- 
mtendence  of  the  *^  Bible-clerk,"t 
as  the  prefect  in  daily  "  course  "  is 
termed,  who  is  responsible  for  a 
decent  amount  of  order  and  silence 
at  these  hours.  Whole  *'  remedies" 
are  occasionally  given  on  a  Tuesday 
or  Iluirsday,  at  the  request  of  the 
prefect  of  hall;  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  custom,  the  head- 
master intrusts  him  with  a  ring, 
which  he  keeps  for  the  day,  and 
the  motto  on  which  —  commendat 
rarior  tuue — is  a  hint  that  such  re- 
quest is  not  to  be  made  too  often. 
On  these  days  four  hours  are  em- 
pbyed  at  "books-chambers."  Satur- 
day, by  a  singular  exception  to  the 
practice  of  almost  all  schools,  is  not 
a  half-remedy;  but  the  afternoon 
school  ends  at  five,  at  which  hour 
there  is  chapeL  On  Simdays  there 
is  morning  oiapel  at  8,  breakfast  at 
9,  and  at  10  the  whole  school  at- 
tends the  service  (litany  and  a  ser- 
mon) at  the  Cathedral,  where  place 
is  allottad  them  in  the  choir,  two 
oaken  armnshairs  forming  seats  of 
honour  for  the  two  senior  prefects. 
There  is  a  Scripture  or  Greek  Testa- 


ment lesson  at  4,  and  evening  chapel 
at  5.  On  the  afternoons  of  hiUf- 
remedies,  when  the  weather  allows, 
the  whole  school,  in  pairs,  each  boy 
with  his  socius  (according  to  the 
founder's  rule — sodati  omnea  vnoe- 
dunio)  under  the  command  of  the 
prefect  of  hall,  start  from  college 
at  2  P.V.  for  '*  Hills;"  the  breeay 
downs  about  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  college,  called  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  whicn  has  always  formed 
the  supplementary  playground  for 
Wykehamists.  Here  Whitehead 
used  to  lie  and  read  his  favourite 
^Atlantis,'  and  compose  abundant 
poetry  perhaps  not  much  worse  than 
m  his  laureated  days.  Here  also, 
in  days  within  the  memory  of  many, 
a  badger-bait  was  the  great  ex- 
citement provided  for  less  poetic 
spirits,  on  extraordinary  occasions; 
but  now  the  time  (an  hour  and 
a  half)  is  usually  spent  in  walks  in 
the  adjoining  country  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  with  an  occasional  pa- 
per-chase or  game  at  football.  At 
other  times  a  college-boy  is  more 
strictly  confined  to  bounds  than 
is  the  case  at  any  other  public 
school ;  the  gates  being  kept  strictly 
locked,  and  no  exit  sdlowed  except 
into  "Meads" — the  playground  at 
the  back  of  the  college,  containing 
about  two  acres,  with  good  foot- 
ball and  cricket-ground,  and  fives- 
courts-^or  into  College  Street  a.^ 
far  as  the  bookseller *s.  The  present 
warden  has  given  a  degree  of 
liberty  which  is  much  valued — 
"leave  out"  to  the  whole  school 
from  12  to  1,  within  certain  bounds 
which  do  not  include  the  city;  for 
any  business  which  a  boy  may  have 
in  the  streets,  special  leave  has  to 
be  obtained.  Suppers-consisting  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  beef  (on  alter- 
nate nights),  and  beer,  for  prefects ; 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  in- 
feriors,— is  served  out  at  6;  which 
leaves  the  services  of  the  juniors  at 
liberty  if  required  for  toasting,  &C.,  at 
the  *^prefect's  mess"  at  6.30:  those 
official  personages  enjoying  the  pri- 


^  %.€.  JUmiMsioniM  dieM,   Saints*  days  only  are  called  "holidays.'* 
f  He  hu  a  scob  appropriated  to  him  in  Bchool,  near  the  door,  with  the  inscrip- 
tuQ,  TQ  AEI  ANArNQlTH.  His  origmal  office  was  to  read  the  Bible  at  meak 
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yileges  of  having  tea,  coffee,  &c, 
made  for  them  by  their  "  valets"  in 
chambers  from  that  hour  until  7.30. 
From  then  until  prayers  at  8.45  is 
"  toy-time" — supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  work  for  the 
next  day,  but  when  it  may  be  easily 
concluded  a  good  deal  besides  goes 
on,  not  provided  for  by  any  college 
statutes,  however  comprehensive. 
All  the  chambers  are  supposed  to 
be  locked  and  quiet  by  9  o'clock.  A 
certain  quantity  of  bread  is  given 
out  in  hall  at  6.30  for  use  in  cham- 
bers, but  there  is  no  regular  meal 
afler  the  6  o'clock  tea  or  supper; 
though  there  are  often  surreptitious 
Qookings  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
other  accessories,  on  the  ^^  half-fag- 
got" on  the  hearth;  not  less  enjoyed, 
because  liable  to  sudden  interrup- 
tion and  punishment  by  the  second- 
master,  if  he  makes,  as  he  is  sup- 


posed occasionally  to  do,  a  routed  of 
mspeotion.  It  was  at  such  little 
suppers  that  Tom  Warton  (who  ought 
to  nave  been  a  Wykehamist)  when 
living  with  his  brother  the  Doctor, 
dehghted  to  assist;  hiding  himoel^ 
hke  a  great  boy,  when  Dr.  Warton 
happened  to  come  round;  and  do- 
ing the  'impositions"  of  Latin 
verse  inflicted  upon  his  youngs 
fellow-culprits.  Bed-time  is  9.15 
for  the  juniors ;  for  the  prefects,  10. 
In  commoners  the  hours  are  much 
the  same.  It  will  be  found  on  cal- 
culation that  the  average  daj's  work 
expected  from  a  boy  at  Wmchester 
is  rather  more  than  seven  hours; 
quite  sufficient,  if  fairly  employed. 
But  when  working  for  "standing 
up  time,"  or  election-day,  a  zealous 
boy  will  give  up  a  good  deal  more 
time  than  this."' 

Dinner  is  now  at  1.16,  for  which 


*  At  these  times  a  good  deal  of  extra  reading  is  done,  and  strange  devices  are 
adopted  to  aecure  early  waking  in  the  morning.  One  very  original  alarm— known 
as  a  ''  scheme" — is  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  deserves  notice,  though  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  A  hat-box  (or  some  such  article)  is  hung  by  a  string  over  a  boy^s 

WINGHBSTIB  OOLLSGS  ALABK. 


1.  Catting  the  hotm  (an  Inch  of  candle  Is  allowed  per  hoar).  2.  The  fiPtuMot^  or 
eandle-Boonce,  to  which  the  strinif  is  tied.  The  nishlight  burns  down  to  the  bundU 
of  loose  paper,  which  barns  the  string.  3.  Tha  '*tohemo"  arranged.  4  The  paper 
alight    0.  The  *'  scheme*  taU; 

head  as  he  lies  in  bed,  the  string  being  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  a  mshlight  so 
arranged  as  to  burn  it  through  at  a  certain  hour ;  when  down  comes  the  hat-box 
on  the  sleeper's  head.  The  boy  who  wishes  to  be  called  may  probably  be  a  pre- 
fect; but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  head  upon  which  uie  hat-box  descends 
ia  a  junior^s. 
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only  half  an  hour  is  allowed.  It  is 
Tather  singular  that,  in  this  respect, 
a  step  has  been  backwards,  so  for 
as  inodem  habits  are  concerned. 
In  the  last  generation,  Wykefaani's 
scholars  dined  more  fashionably; 
the  old  ^* sapper"  at  6,  consisting 
of  roast  matton  and  bread  (no  Te- 
getables),  had  become  virtnally  their 
dinner — ^the  original  dinner  of  hot 
boiled  beef  at  12.45  being  looked 
npon  in  the  light  of  an  eariy  Innoh; 
aod  since  they  then  break&sted  so 
Jate  as  10  o'clock,  the  appetite  was 
not  keen  enongh  to  relish  a  dish 
which  ia  always  foond  to  be  dis- 
tasteful on  constant  repetition,  so 
that  commonly  the  plates  of  boiled 
beef  went  into  the  ^^tnb"  before- 
mentioned,  and  served  to  mend  Ihe 
fiire  of  the  prisoners  in  the  county 
jail,  while  the  boys  made  their 
Inndieon  on  bread  and  cheese. 
Now,  meat  is  only  served  once  in 
the  day,  at  the  early  dinner;  beef 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and 
mnttoo  on  the  other  days,  with  the 
ordinary  vegetables,  bread,  and 
ebeeae;  and  pndding  twice  in  the 
week.  The  choristers  still  wait  at 
table — the  only  representatives  of 
that  class  of  poor  scholars,  ^*  servi- 
tors,'* whom  onr  schools  and  nni- 
veisitiea  formerly  maintained.  They 
are  now  nsnally  the  sons  of  trades- 
men in  the  dty,  and  have  a  sepa- 
rate school  of  their  own  in  Oollege 
Street,  though  they  still  stand  on 
the  college  roll  as  ''third  book;'' 
bnt  formerly  they  seem  to  have 
been  of  somewhat  higher  grade, 
were  eligible  to  scholmhips,  and 
in  the  roll  of  1688  several  of  them 
appear  in  fifth  and  fourth  book. 
Their  little  grey  dresses  are  far- 
mshed  them  from  a  legacy  of  good 
John  Fromond  aforesaid. 

The  Election-day,  both  for  Win* 
Chester  and  New  College,  is  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  7th  of  July 
(St  Thomas  A'Beokett),  when  the 
Warden  of  New    Oollege,   Oxford, 


with  two  of  his  fellows,  called  the 
** posers"  (or  at  one  time  "snper- 
Tisors  "),  arrive  at  the  college,  wlien 
they  are  received  with  an  oration 
**  ad  portM  "  by  the  senior  scholar.* 

In  old  times,  they  always  rode  down 
from  Oxford  with  their  servants  be- 
hind them,  making  Newbnry  their 
half-way  house,  where  they  seem 
to  have  sapped  upon  a  very  liberal 
scale.  A  regnlation  of  the  founder 
provided  that  tliey  shall  not  bring 
with  them  more  than  sis  horses. 
They  had  presents  given  them  by 
the  Winchester  society;  for  in- 
stance, in  1417,  a  scarlet  cape  for 
the  warden,  and  a  *'  hurry  "  (or  cap) 
for  each  of  the  posers;  and  they 
in  their  turn,  complimented  ''the 
warden  and  Mrs.  Harris,"  and  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sohoohnaster "  (in  1683) 
with  Oxford  gloves.  In  the  year 
of  the  plague,  when  Winchester 
was  infected,  the  Election  was  held 
at  Newbury ;  the  electors  from  the 
two  colleges  meeting  there.  The 
practice  of  riding  down  on  horse- 
back was  conttnued  by  Dr.  Gkkunt- 
lett,  Warden  of  New  Oollege,  until 
1822,  when  he  was  in  his  70th 
year;  he  also  slept  at  Newbury  by 
the  way,  and  gave  a  dinner  there 
to  all  Wykehamists  who  chose  to 
attend. 

The  Oxford  visitors,  on  their  ar- 
rival, proceed  at  once  to  ''Election 
chamber,"  to  hear  any  complaints 
which  the  boys  may  have  to  prefer. 
This  is  called  the  ''scrutiny;"  the 
seven  senior  prefects,  and  the  seven 
juniors  in  chambers  (one  from  each 
chamber),  are  separately  questioned ; 
hot  complaints  are  seldom  made. 
N^t  mondng  the  examination  for 
election  of  scholars  to  New  Oollege 
begins — no  longer  in  the  renowned 
""Eleetion  Ohamber'*  itsdf,  but  in 
the  long  "Warden's  Gallery,"  as 
more  convenient  for  the  purpose; 
all  prefects  who  are  of  standing  to 
leave  the  school  are  examined,  with 
any  oliierB  who  choose.    As  a  rule. 


♦  Two  other  speeohea  sre  spoken  in  school  juet  before  their  arrival :  1, '  Furv- 
iatoru  landeMy^  hy  iht  %txiioT  '* Founder's  kin"  scholar;  8,  ' MiMahethm  et  Jaeohi 
laudet*  (oooimonly  known  as  *  Elizabeth  and  Jacob ')  by  the  sacond  seholar  on  tiie 
roO. 
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none  oan  be  elected  who  are  oyer 
eighteen  on  the  day  of  election;  all 
others  are  eaperannaated.  Bojs, 
however,  who  bear  a  good  character, 
and  have  passed  a  creditable  exa- 
mination at  the  election  before  their 
eighteenth  birthday,  can  stand  agidn 
next  year.  The  Tacanoies  used  to 
be  abont  nine  in  two  years,  but  the 
uncertainty  attending  this  was  the 
cause  of  many  severe  disappoint- 
ments ;  now,  ux  sdiokurs  are  elected 
every  year,  aad  the  competition 
16  opened  to  the  commoner?.  This 
examination  usually  ends  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  on  Monday  the 
*^roll^'  comes  out  with  the  names 
of  those  elected  to  Oxford;  on 
Tuesday  the  election  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  the  Winchester  roll  begins. 
This  is  now  entirely  a  matter  of 
competitive  scholarship;  all  boys 
from  ten  to  fourteen  are  eligible, 
the  candidates  being  subjected  to 
two  gradations  of  examination,  ac- 
cording to  age.  There  are,  on  an 
average,  about  fourteen  vacancies 
in  college  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
and  a  more  than  suffident  number 
of  boys  are  pUioed  ^*  on  the  roll/'  in 
the  order  of  merit,  to  succeed  to 
these  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

Election-day  is  the  great  college 
festival — ^both  wardens,  the  posers, 
and  resident  fellows,  all  dine  on  t^e 
da!s  in  hall,  the  boys  sitting  at 
their  tables  below,  with  somewhat 
better  fare  than  ordinary,  especially 
one  ancient  dish — a  kind  of  mince- 
meat— highly  popular  under  the 
name  of  ^^  stuckling."  One  table, 
by  a  curioos  traditionary  custom,  is 
called  the  ''children's  table"— the 
wardens  and  fellows  present  each 
choosing  one  of  the  junior  schdars 
for  their  ''child,"  and  presenting 
bim  with  a  guinea  and  a  luxurious 
dinner  at  this  privileged  board. 

The  games  at  Winchester,  as  at 
most  public  schools,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  cricket,  football, 
and  fives.  The  annual  matches  with 
Eton  and  Harrow,  formerly  played 
at  Lord's,  have  made  cricket  the 
most  popular  and  historicaL  The 
first  match  on  record,  as  played 
against  any  other  school,  was  their 


victory  over  Harrow  in  1826,  on 
Lord's  ground,  when  the  two  bro- 
thers Wordsworth  were  captains 
of  their  respective  Elevens.  Next 
year  they  beat  Harrow  and  Eton 
successively  at  Lord^s;  on  the 
whole,  the  laurels  have  been 
pretty  evenly  divided  amongst  all 
three  schools,  Eton  having  rather 
the  best  of  it,  as,  from  their  great 
superiority  in  numbers,  It  woald 
be  only  reasonable  to  expect.  Col- 
lege and  commoners  join,  of  course, 
to  form  the  Winchester  eleven.  Of 
late  the  authorities  have  thought  it 
undesirable,  for  many  reasons,  that 
these  matches  should  be  played  in 
London,  but  the  Eton  and  Win- 
chester elevens  have  been  allowed 
to  meet  alternately  on  each  other^s 
ground  and  keep  up  the  friendly 
contest  The  largest  innings  on 
record  in  any  Public  Schools 
match  is  that  of  E.  B.  Trevilian, 
who  played  in  the  eleven  foar 
years  running,  and  finished  vrith 
126  to  his  name,  against  Eton, 
in  1862.  None  showed  more  en- 
thusiastio  interest  in  these  matches 
than  the  late  excellent  warden, 
Robert  Speokott  Barter — loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
college  (whence  he  was  elected  to 
Oxford,  over  the  heads  of  many 
seniors,  at  16),  and  whose  death  in 
1860  was  a  public  loss  to  Winches- 
ter. He  had  seldom  missed  a  match 
at  Lord's  from  the  time  he  played  in 
the  school  eleven  himself.  He  was  a 
tremendous  hitter  in  bis  day;  and 
the  remarkable  punishment  which 
he  dealt  out  to  the  ball,  when  he  was 
luokv  enough  to  catch  it  on  the 
"half-volley,'*  has  given  to  a  long 
hit  of  this  character  at  Winchester 
(and  even  elsewhere)  the  name  of 
"a  Barter:'  His  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  eleven,  when  they  came 
down  to  Winchester  to  play,  en- 
deared him  to  many  Etonians  in 
only  a  less  degree  than  his  own 
Wykehamists.  Kindly  and  genUe 
as  his  nature  was^  beaming  ont 
from  every  line  of  his  joyous  face, 
he  could  be  rather  terrible  upon 
just    occasion.      Travelling    outside 
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the  ooach  to  Oxford  when  quite  a 
joung  man,  a  fellow-passenger,  per- 
cisted  in  uang  language  of  gross 
profanity,  undeterred  by  his  quiet 
remonstrance.  At  last  that  power- 
ful arm  seized  the  ribald  oy  the 
collar,  and,  holding  him  out  oyer 
the  coaoh-wheeL  Barter  vowed  to 
drop  him  if  he  did  not  promise  to 
be  silent.  Such  maintenance  of 
Older  and  decency  by  the  strong 
hand  fells  in  exactly  with  the  hum- 
oar  of  all  honest-hearted  school- 
boys; and  the  story  did  as  much 
for  their  warden's  popularity  with 
the  successive  generations  of  Wyke- 
hamists as  the  hardest  "drive  he 
evo'  made  on  the  cricket-ground. 
A  memorial  of  him,  such  as  he 
would  most  have  desired,  has  not 
loo£^  been  completed  in  the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  ^ood 
taste,  the  beautiful  tower  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel,  built  by  Warden 
Thnrbum  about  1480,  which  had 
long  become  so  ruinous  that  the 
fine  peal  of  bells  contained  in  it 
were  never  suffered  to  be  rung.  It 
is  to  be  known  in  future  as  "  The 
Tower  of  the  Two  Wardens." 

The  Winchester  football  game  is 
peculiar.  It  is  pUyed  "  in  canvass," 
as  it  is  called.  A  portion  of  Meacu, 
some  80  feet  by  25,  is  marked  off 
by  screens  of  canvass  on  each  side, 
within  which  the  nune  is  played, 
the  two  other  ends  forming  the  Unes 
of  goal,  across  which  the  ball  is  to 
be  kicked.  It  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  ground  to  begin  with, 
and  a  ^^hot"  formed  round  it,  by 
the  players  stooping  down  all  close 
together,  with  their  heads  down, 
and  at  a  given  signal  trying  to  force 
the  ball  or  each  other  away.  The 
canvass  screens  answer  to  the  Rug- 
by "line  of  touch."  When  the  ball 
escapes  oyer  these,  it  is  returned 
into  play  by  juniors  stationed  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  Jiot  is  formed 
afresn.  But  no  verbal  descrintion 
oonld  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
gune.  Matches  are  usually  played 
with  six  only  on  each  side :  and  in 
this  req>ect  the  Winchester  g[am6 
differs    entirely   from   the   exciting 


scene  of  the  Rugby  matches,  where 
a  hundred  players,  in  their  parti- 
coloured caps  and  jerseys,  may  be 
seen  carrying  on  the  struggle  at 
once.  But  the  game  is  fierce  enough 
after  its  own  fashion,  there  having 
been  two  broken  legs  during  the 
present  season.  The  great  iinnuid 
match  is  that  between  the  ''  first 
sixes"  of  commoners  and  college, 
played  on  "egg-flip  day,"  as  tne 
founder's  commemoration  day  (the 
first  Thursday  iu  December)  is  po- 
pularly called.  But  the  more  at- 
tractive match  (at  any  rate  to  a 
stranger)  is  between  twenty-two  of 
each,  on  the  5th  of  November. 
Owing  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  commoners,  the  college  has  had 
enough  to  do  of  late  to  hold  its 
own  in  these  matches.  Great  ex- 
ertions are  being  made  just  at  pre- 
sent, to  effect  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ment of  footbidl  rules  in  general, 
so  as  to  adopt  one  universal  code, 
under  which  matches  between  the 
different  schools  may  be  played,  as 
in  the  case  of  cricket.  The  success 
of  any  such  movement,  however, 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  breaking-up  ceremonies  at 
Winchester  are  peculiar  and  inte- 
resting, though  some  of  their  pic- 
turesque medievalism  has  disap- 
peared of  late  years.  Some,  of  in- 
termediate date,  are  perhaps  less 
to  be  regretted.  The  scholars  no 
longer  ru^  out  of  gates  after  early 
chapel  on  the  last  dark  morning  of 
the  winter  half-year,  each  with  a 
blazing  birch  broom,  up  College 
Street  and  along  the  wall  of  the 
close  up  to  the  old  White  Hart 
Inn,  where  a  sumptuous  breakfast 
was  prepared,  before  the  chaises 
started  for  their  respective  destina- 
tion. This  curious  torch-race  (in 
which  the  burning  bfirch  must  have 
had  a  symbolicid  meaning),  long 
the  terror  of  old  ladies  who  lived 
on  the  line  of  the  course,  g^ve 
place  subsequently  to  a  race  of  the 
senior  boys  in  sedan  chairs.  Top- 
boots  are  now  no  longer  considered 
by  young  gentlemen  of  twelve, 
"  your  only  wear  "  to  go  home  in ; 
although  the  term  for  tnem— ^ofn«r« 
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(i.e.,  go-homers) — ^still  survives  in  the  confined  in  coflege  during  the  holi- 
Winchester  dictionary.  Great  were  days — or  forgotten  by  cruel  par- 
the  struggles  of  the  happy  posses-  ents,  for  both  versions  are  given — 
Bors,  with  the  aid  of  soap  and  other  carved  those  longing  words,  and 
lubricators,  to  get  into  them :  and  the  composed  in  his  solitary  hours  the 
bootmakers  were  always  in  attend-  melody  to  which  they  are  still  sung ; 
ance  on  that  morning  to  assist  in  dymg,  says  the  story,  of  a  broken 
the  operation.  Still  greater  must  heart,  just  as  the  holidays  were  end- 
have  been  the  difl&culty  in  some  in-  ing.  Wykehamists  must  have  a 
stances,  when  boys  from  a  distance  taste  for  the  sensational,  for  thej 
had  travelled  two  days  and  a  night  have  a  "  haunted "  place  in  com- 
on  the  top  of  a  coach,  to  get  them  off  moners.  and  a  "  bloody  hand,"  very 
again.  Railway  stations  and  cabs  distinctly  visible  on  the  wall  of 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  poetry  seventh  chamber  (probably  the 
of  "  going-home."  But  the  beautiftil  cognisance  of  some  young  baronet), 
old  hymn,  *^Jam  lucis  orto  tidere,^'  about  which  little  college-boys  are 
is  still  sung  in  procession,  round  the  told  a  terrible  tale ;  how,  in  days 
"sands"  of  chamber-court,  on  the  gone  by,  a  tyrant  prefect  in  that 
last  morning  of  the  summer  half-  chamber  made  the  lives  of  two 
year,  on  coming  out  of  chapel,  by  young  brothers  so  miserable,  that 
the  whole  body;  the  head  and  the  elder  resolved  to  deliver  him- 
second  masters,  followed  by  the  self  by  taking  the  oppressor's  life, 
grace-singers,  leading  the  way.  On  Armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  he  Btole 
the  six  last  Saturdays,  just  be-  one  night  to  his  bed-side,  and, 
fore  going  to  Hillg,  the  old  Wyke-  feeling  for  the  sleeper's  breast, 
hamist  melody,  which  all  schools  plunged  in  his  weapon  to  the 
have  borrowed  from  them  in  some  heart ;  and  found,  to  his  horror, 
form  or  other,  "Dulce  Domum,"  that  he  had  killed  his  brother, 
is  poured  forth  lustily  in  hall,  the  who  for  some  reason  had  been 
old  "Domum  tree"  having  long  made  to  take  the  prefect's  place. 
disappeared.  It  was  on  the  barx  But  we  are  getting  back  again  into 
of  that  tree,  according  to  the  old  the  boundless  domain  of  legend, 
legend,  which  one  can  only  trust  and  it  is  time  for  us,  too,  to 
was  a  fiction,  that  an  unhappy  boy  "  break-up." 
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l'ETTER      from     POLAND.' — ^NO.    IV. 
TWENTT-tOITR  HOTTBS  IN  VOLHTNIA. 


Thb  protracted  resistance*^  offered 
by  the  Poles  to  the  forces  which 
the  RasBian  GoTemment  have  em- 
plojed  to  quell  the  national  move- 
ment, and  the  complicated  diplo- 
matic action  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  have  invested  the  insnrrection 
with  a  deepei'^interest  than  we  were 
disposed  to  accord  to  it  when  hos- 
tilities first  hroke  ont  in  January 
last  Even  among  the  Poles  them- 
selres  there  were  not  manj  at  that 
time  who  were  sangnine  enough  to 
believe  that  a  few  scattered  hands 
of  iU-armed  insurgents  could  keep 
at  \aj  the  armies  of  the  Czar,  ex- 
cept for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  and 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  unwilling 
to  eommit  themselves  to  the  so- 
latioD  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion which  the  nationality  problem 
presents,  showed  oonsiderahle  hesl- 
tad'oD  before  they  recognised  either 
the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  diplo^ 
made  interference.  Had  it  heen 
otherwise,  It  is  prohable  that  the 
qaestion  wonld  ere  this  have  been 
set  at  rest,  in  one  sense  or  the  other : 
onfortnnately,  the  course  which  the 
great  Powers  have  pursued  through- 
oat  has  operated  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  veiy  result 
they  most  wished  to  avoid  ;  and  if 
the  task  which  must  now  inevitably 
sooner  or  later  devolve  upon  En- 
rope  be  more  encompassed  with 
difficolties  than  it  would  have  heen 
at  the  ontset,  it  is  to  the  timid  and 
TadUating  policy  of  the  interven- 
ing Oabinets  that  this  is  due.  The 
iosarrection  was  not  three  months 
old  when  it  first  fell  to  my  lot  to 
▼isit  Galicia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  I  embodied  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine*  the  result 
of  my  experiences  upon  that  occa- 
sion. It  was  then  evident  to  the 
most  casual  ohserver  that  the  for- 
ces at  work  were  under-estimated 


abroad,  and  that  while  the  Poles 
could  never  hope  to  drive  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Poland,  they  could 
keep  the  question  open,  if  tbey  ■  met 
with  sufficient  applause  and  encou- 
ragement from  the  great  Powers, 
until  the  great  Powers  could  not 
consistentlj  with  their  dignity  re- 
frain from  interference.  Had  that 
applanse  and  encouragement  been 
withheld,  It  fs  probable  that  long 
ere  this  the  insurrection  in  Poland 
would  have  collapsed;  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  threatening 
attitude  been  maintained  towards 
Russia,  it  is  no  lees  likely  that  that 
Power  would  have  yielded.  The 
middle  course  taken  kept  the  in- 
snrrection upon  its  legs,  and  ren-> 
dered  Galicia  as  interesting  a  coun- 
try to  visit  in  September  as  I  had 
already  found  it  in  March.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  go  over  the 
old  ground  again,  with  the  view  of 
judging  what  change  six  months 
had  worked  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  movement,  upon  the  temper  of 
the  people,  and  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Austrian  Government. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  I 
waa  anxious  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  traverse  the  Russian  province 
of  Yolhynia  as  far  as  Eamienetz 
Podolsky,  as  the  accounts  which 
were  published  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  were  most  conflicting,  the 
Poles  maintaining  that  the  elements 
of  insnrrection  existed  abundantly, 
and  only  required  encouragement  to 
blaze  forth  ;  the  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  declaring  that  the  pro- 
vrnoe  was  profoundly  tranquil,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
landed  proprietors,  the  loyalty  of 
the  population  was  to  be  thorough- 
ly counted  upon.  That  the  Pules 
were  sincere  in  believing  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  spreading  the  revolt  into 


*  See  Numbers  for  Jane,  July,  and  Augost. 
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this  part  of  the  Rossian  domioions,  is 
saffioiently  demoDstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  organised    a    large  band 
under   Wysooki  for  the  parpose  of 
invading    it;     while    the    disaster 
which  overwhelmed  the  expedition 
at  its  oatset  strengthened  the  public 
conviction  in  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Bossian   statements  on 
the   subject     In   this   latter   case, 
however,    it  would    scarcely   seem 
that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
province    warranted    the     extreme 
measures  resorted    to  by  the  Rus- 
sians   to    maintain     a    tranquillity 
which,  according  to  their  own  as- 
sertious,  was  not  in  danger;  and  I 
was    anxious   to  judge   for  myself 
whether    the    charges    of    crueltv 
brought  against  the  Russian  admi- 
nistration were  true  so  far  as  they 
applied  to  Yolhvnia,  and  to  what 
extent   the  population   sympathised 
in  the  national  movement.    As  the 
scene   of  my   projected   expedition 
was  beyond  railwaprs,  or  even  the 
appliances  of    posting    in    civilised 
countries,  it    became   necessary    to 
invest  in  a  carriage  at   Lemberg; 
and  I  employed  two  mornings,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  in  investi- 
gating the  roysterioQs  workinp  of 
the  Jewish  mind  in  the  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale.    Were  it  not  that 
the  greasy  fraternity  are  as  ready  to 
prey  upon  each  other  as  upon  the 
unsophisticated    stranger,    the   case 
of  the  latter  would  be  indeed  de- 
plorable;    fortunately,    however,  in 
fighting  over  his  carcass,  they  de- 
vour each  other  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  the  end  they  become  them- 
selves utterly  enfeebled    and    pros- 
tratey  and  he  has  onlv  to  seize  the 
propitious  moment  when   they  are 
exhausted  by  the  fierceness  of  th^r 
competition  and  overthrown  by  mu- 
tual treachery,  to  find  them  complete- 
ly at  his  mercy.    There  is  an  exhila- 
rating excitement  in   secretly   con- 
spiring with  a  Jew  in  a  dark  arch- 
way as  to  the  best  mode  of  *'  doing  " 
his  brother,  which  probably  arises 
from  the    suspicion    which   haunts 
you  throughout  that  you  are  your- 
self the  victim.      In  this  csRe  the 
best  plan  is  again  to  conspire  against 


your  late  co-conspirator,  and  so  on, 
until  yon  have  a  string  of  traitors. 
There   Is    no  difficulty  in  effecting 
this,  as  they  infest  the  streets ;  and 
these  ringleted  Hebrews,  with  their 
big  boots,  tall  hats,  and  long  coats, 
in  every  stage  of  grease,  are  oon- 
stantly  proffering  their  services  to 
be  employed    against    each  other : 
indeed,  there    is  something    enper^ 
natural    in    their    cognisance,    not 
merely  of  your  wants,  but  of  the 
st^   you    have   alreoify    taken    to 
satisfy  them,   and    of  the   varioua 
members   of    the   tribe    yon   hayo 
already    consulted    in    the    matter. 
Two  qualities  only  are  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  triumph  victoriously 
in  the  keen  and  exciting  struggle — 
patience   and    decisjion :    show    the 
slightest   anxiety   to    conclude    the 
bargain,  or  the  slightest  hesitattoa 
as  to  whether  or  not  yon  ought  to 
accept  it,  and  you  are  irretrievably 
lost.    On  the  whole^  though  occa- 
sionally victimised,  I  am  decidedly 
grateftal  to  that  section  of  the  race 
which  overruns  this  corner  of  Eu- 
rope.    Their  powers  of  performing 
every  description  of  service,  proTid- 
ed  they  are  paid  for  it,  are  unlim- 
ited;   without  them    the    traveller 
wosid  be  without  a  compass  on  » 
stormy  ocean;  with  them  he  has  a 
compass  that  never  deceives  him,  so 
long  as  he  has  the  magnetic  pole,  in 
the  form  of  his  purse,  in  his  podket. 
Thus  it  was  that,  after  two  days  of 
patient^  and  I  may  say  conscienti- 
oua,  intrigue,  and  after  having  ex- 
plored the  recesses  of  almost  every 
coach*honse  in   Lemberg,   we   old- 
mately  purchased,    for  the  sum   of 
£9,  an  excellent,  roomy  conveyance, 
with  C  springs  and  strong  axles,  in 
which  we  journeyed  for  more  than 
a  month — traversing  upwards  of  a 
thousand    miles,    and    never    onoe 
having   to   do   more   than   tighten 
the   screws.     The    Jew  who    ulti- 
mately effected  this   bargain  for  ns 
received  a  tenth  of  the  sum  as  hia 
commission.    It  took  us  a  night  to 
post  from  Lemberg  to  Brody,  a  Jew- 
mhabited     town,     containing     the 
usual  square,  with  arcades  all  round, 
and  arcades  forming  a  marketplace 
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m  tiie  centre,  where  only  this  one 
dasB  of  the  popalation  bnzz  and 
swarm,  and  almost  forcibly  drag 
joQ  into  odoriferous  oomers  to  bny 
things  yon  don't  want,  and  where 
the  women,  with  greasy  plaits  of 
filse  b^r,  which  last  them  a  life- 
time, twined  roimd  their  headp,  try 
to  posoade  yon,  with  soft  glances, 
to  kaye  some  of  yoor  riches  on 
their  oonnter.  As  we  were  both 
igncHant  of  Bnssian,  we  had  pro- 
cured a  serrant  at  Lemberg,  a  snub- 
nosed  iodiyidnal,  who  gave  a  some- 
what indistinct  account  of  his 
fiiriDer  life,  was  vague  as  to  his 
nationatity,  and  incoherent  in  his 
geDoral  oonyersation.  Howeyer, 
we  were  obliged  to  dose  with  him 
at  the  last  moment  for  want  of  a 
better;  and  with  this  questionable 
addition  to  our  party  we  started 
about  ten  o'clock  one  fine  autumn 
morning  for  the  Russian  frontier; 
four  little  rats  of  ponies  drasged 
us  painfully  across  the  sandy  plain, 
nhich  extends  eastward,  and  which 
near  the  frontier  is  ooyered  with  a 
dense  pine-fores^t.  Here  the  deep 
sand  forces  us  to  walk,  and  our 
ooachman  explains  to  us  that  in 
these  extensive  woods  the  ill-fated 
tapedition  of  Wysockt  collected 
prior  to  their  attack  upon  Radzi- 
viioff.  Emerging  from  their  dark 
reoeeaes,  we  debouch  upon  a  plain 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
But  first  we  are  detained  at  the 
Anatrian  frontier,  and  go  throngh 
the  necessary  passport  formalities; 
a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  first  Russian 
picket,  where  an  ill-looking  Mongol 
is  keeping  guard  over  a  sentry-box 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees:  in  the 
distance  a  gionp  of  Cossacks,  with 
loog  lances  and  shaggy  ponies,  are 
ttnggfing  over  the  plain  towards 
the  town  of  Radziviloff,  now  yiaible 
in  the  distance.  In  crossing  this 
piece  of  country  the  Poles  suffered 
severely  from  the  Russian  artillery, 
but  they  were  not  finally  checked 
as  we  were  at  the  barrier.  This  is 
plaoed  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
whidi  diyides  a  marshy  pond  from 
a  reedy  kke-~«  dismal  swamp  ex- 
tOM&ig  indefinitely  round   the   po- 


sition, and  rendering  it,  in  every 
respect,  one  most  undesirable  to 
attack,  and  easy  to  defend. 

We  were  detained  for  some  time 
outside  the  high  gate  which,  flank- 
ed by  stifi^  palisades  and  guarded 
by  a  couple  of  sentries,  haired  our 
further  progress;  and  if  we  could 
only  have  foreseen  the  annoyance 
to  which  we  were  to  be  exposed 
upon  the  other  aide,  we  should 
not  haye  been  so  anxious  to  pass 
throngh:  however,  we  waited  pa- 
tiently, und),  at  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  we  received  permission  to 
drive  on,  when  the  gates  were  in- 
stantly closed  behind  us,  and  we 
found  ourselves  impounded  in  an 
enclosure,  the  exit  from  which  was 
also  a  guarded  gate,  while  there 
was  just  room  on  the  causeway  for 
a  custom-house  and  gufuxl-room. 
We  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
half-a-dozen  officials,  and  our  lug- 
gage was  soon  ranged  in  the  veran- 
dah for  inspection,  and  became  a 
centre  of  attraction  for  other  way- 
farers, impounded  like  ourselves, 
waiting  for  their  passports,  and 
who  were  glad  of  the  distraction 
which  the  examination  of  our 
effects  afforded.  These  were,  for 
the  moat  part,  Jews  or  peasants — 
the  former  especially  swanned  here 
as  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the  car- 
riage was  being  minutely  examined, 
the  pockets  and  lining  were  care- 
fnlly  inspected,  and  then  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  was  concen- 
trated upon  ourselves.  Jost  as  the 
operation  was  beginning,  however, 
our  feelings  received  a  sadden  shock 
by  the  announcement  that  our  ser- 
vant was  found  to  be  a  compromised 
person,  if  not  an  actual  insurgent — 
that  his  name  was  down  in  the  police 
records,  that  he  was  a  Russian  sab- 
ject,  and  that  we  shoulcl,  in  all 
probability,  be  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices, after  having  enjoyed  them 
only  a  few  honra  In  vain  did  he 
protest  that  they  must  have  mis- 
taken him  for  somebody  else;  his 
forbidding  oountenanoe  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  to  his  assertions;  and 
we  felt  that  his  connection  with 
us  threw  a  serious  doubt  ov^  the 
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respectability  of  bis  masters.  All 
this  time  our  clothes  were  being 
taken  oat  of  our  portmanteaus,  and, 
after  being  separately  examined, 
thrown  in  a  pile  in  the  yard.  The 
shirts  were  carefully  shaken  ont, 
the  lining  of  the  coats  was  felt;  a 
piece  of  old  newspaper,  in  which 
boots  bad  been  wrapped  np,  was 
laid  on  one  side  for  further  inspec- 
tion; a  very  harmless  map  of  the 
country,  a  ^Bradshaw's  Railway 
Gnide,^  a  French  novel,  and  half  a 
sheet  of  note-paper,  which  was 
written  over,  and  which  I  had  ac* 
cidentally  left  in  my  blotting-book, 
were  all  placed  together  as  objects 
of  suspicion.  Still  we  were  sanguine 
as  to  the  ultimate  result,  when  sud- 
denly a  breast-pin — which  I  had 
bought  some  months  previously,  on 
account  of  its  antique  form,  at  Cra- 
cow— was  seized  upon  triumphantly. 
I  could  not  deny  that  the  device 
was  a  Polish  eagle;  and  when  I 
offered  to  present  it  to  the  inspector 
as  a  proof  of  the  little  value  I  placed 
upon  it,  he  shrank  back  with  horror. 
From  this  moment  the  chain  of 
evidence  against  us  was  complete; 
a  rebel  servant,  a  map,  a  breast-pin, 
and  a  ^  Bradshaw.'  Our  treacherous 
intentions  were  indeed  made  so 
clear  by  these  last  three  articles 
that  the  servant  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  head  ofSotal 
frankly  told  us  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  was  not  known 
to  them  at  all.  It  was  evident  that 
they  had  began  with  securing  some- 
thing fatal  against  us,  in  case  they 
should  fail  in  seiziug  anything 
really  dangerous;  but  having  got 
the  breast-pin,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  assert  that  we  had  an 
insurgent  for  a  domestic.  Our  fate 
was  already  sealed;  still  our  ordeal 
was  not  ended.  Leaving  our  rai- 
ment piled  outside,  we  were  now 
each  ushered  separately  into  a  small 
room,  and  accompanied  by  an  in- 
sjiector  and  a  seaixher,  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  close  personal  exami- 
nation. Every  pocket  was  turned 
out,  our  arms  and  legs  caret ully 
felt,  strange  bands  dexterously 
explored     hidden     recesses     under 


our  waistooatfl  and  between  our 
shoulders;  but  the  only  objects 
found  in  my  pocket  wei*e  a  metallio 
note-book,  and  a  note  containing  a 
few  simple  lines  of  introduction  to 
a  gentleman  in  Yolhyuia  who  baa 
never  taken  part  4n  the  movement, 
and  is  still  residing  at  large  on  hia 
property.  With  these  trophies  add- 
ed to  the  list,  the  inspector  took 
his  final  leave,  and  we  returned  to 
sit  in  our  carriage  and  await  the 
result.  The  process  above  described 
had  already  lasted  three  boun;,  and 
time  wore  on  without  any  pro- 
spect of  release.  Our  only  amuse- 
ment was  watching  this  inspection 
of  fresh  passengers,  as  others  had 
done  to  us.  We  saw  sacks  of  pro- 
duce prodded  with  iron  rods,  and 
an  admonitory  prod  given  to  the 
owner  as  a  finish ;  we  saw  one 
male  stripped  afler  another,  for  the 
coumion  herd  were  not  treated  as 
we  were  to  a  private  room,  bnt 
made  to  undress  nnoeremonionslj 
in  tlie  road;  and  we  saw  females 
subjected  to  examination  in  public 
—not,  indeed,  to  the  extent  of  an- 
dressing,  but  of  a  personal  inspec** 
tion  too  minute  to  be  pleasant^ 
while  every  article  of  their  wearing 
apparel  was' shaken  out  as  ours  lia4 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystand- 
ers. And  we  saw  Jews  kicked  and 
cuffed  more  heartily  than  usually 
falls  even  to  their  lot;  but  they 
drive  a  thriving  trafiio  on  thes^ 
frontiers  in  times  too  trying  for  any 
other  merchant;  and  if  ihey  receive 
abundance  of  kicks,  they  make  half- 
pence to  an  extent  which  fully  oom- 
[tensates  them,  and  thus  reverse  the 
old  proverb.  But  even  these  scenes 
after  a  time  become  monotonous, 
and  the  feeling  of  indignation  they 
occasionally  roused  was  not  calou* 
lated  to  allay  our  growing  impa- 
tience. We  had  arrived  at  the  fron- 
tier at  mid-day,  and  had  now  been 
just  eight  hours  confined  to  our 
carriage.  We  could  hear  nothing 
as  to  our  fate;  the  evening  was  ra- 
pidly closing  in ;  it  was  twelve  hours 
since  we  had  eaten  a  light  breakfast; 
and  what  with  hunger,  vexation, 
and  uncertainty,  the  stock  of   phi- 
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lotophj  which  bad  snpported  as 
through  the  tria]8  of  the  da?  was  be- 
ginniDg  to  be  ezhaasted.  'Then  we 
were  objects  of  derision,  cariosity, 
or  cdnpassioii  to  the  crowd,  accord* 
tng  to  the  temperament  of  the  in- 
dividoals  who  composed  it.  The 
soldiers  grinned  at  as  in  evident 
•movement  at  oar  predicament,  nntil 
we  came  to  hate  them  separately 
and  colkctiyeiy.  I  can  even  now 
recall  to  my  recollection  the  repal- 
vive  lioeameots  of  their  respective 
Tartar  physiognomies.  The  em* 
fioyis  looked  at  us  with  cariosity, 
wondering  what  on  earth  indaced 
two  Englishmen  to  place  themselves 
Tolnntarily  in  their  dotches,  a  sen- 
timent  in  which  I  began  eqaally  to 
pbare :  the  Obristian  passengers  felt 
for  ns  probably  as  mach  compassion 
aa  lae  did  for  them ;  while  the  Jews 
vainly  strove  to  hit  upon  some  de* 
▼iee  by  which  we  might  be  tnrned 
to  pecuniary  acconnt 

At  last  came  a  message  from  the 
general  commanding  in  chief,  to  the 
eflbct  that  he  wonld  be  glad  to  see 
OB.  The  long  closed  portats  opened 
wMe  to  let  as  through,  and  we  fonnd 
oQTBeivea  in  the  bro^  muddy  streets 
<if  the  straggling  Knssian  town.  Up* 
on  reaching  the  Generara  residence, 
we  were  given  to  understand  by  an 
aide-de-camp  that  the  eight  hours' 
dday  had  been  caused  by  a  deli- 
beration on  the  part  of  General 
Kreuter  as  to  whether,  consider- 
lo^  our  evidently  dangerous  char- 
acter, he  could  permit  us  to 
enter  the  country,  and  that  he 
had  reluctantly  Men  comp<:lled  to 
decide  against  our  admission.  As 
this  teemed  scarcely  warranted  by 
the  objects  found  in  oor  Inggage, 
we  a^ed  permission  to  see  his  £z- 
CiUency,  who  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
peared himself,  and  informed  us 
titat  the  only  concession  he  could 
make  in  onr  favour  was  to  send  us 
to  Kief,  the  seat  of  government,  to 
wbich  city  the  breast-pin,  the  piece 
of  old  newspaper,  the  ^Bradshaw,* 
the  sheet  of  note-paper,  the  map, 
the  French  novel,  and  the  metallic 
note*  book,  would  be  safely  for- 
warded, and  there  delivered  to  ua, 
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ii;  in  the  oninion  of  General  Annen- 
koff,  the  Governor,  we  deserved  to 
have  them  back.  We  now  began 
to  suspect  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
lay. It  was  evident  that  General 
Kreuter  and  General  Annenkoff  had 
been  in  hot  telegraphic  coram  unica« 
tion  on  our  account,  and  that  the 
result  was  the  alternative  now  pre- 
sented  to  ns,  of  proceeding  to  Kief 
or  returning  to  Aontria.  As  Kief 
was  distant  about  four  days^  j  mr- 
ney  in  exactly  the  oppodte  direc- 
ti<vi  to  that  in  which  we  wished  to 
go,  we  declined  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  us  of  seeing  this  part  of 
Russia,  and  requested  to  know  ex- 
actly the  reason  of  our  not  being 
allowed  to  go  to  Karaitnetz.  Even 
the  General  could  hardly  yontnre 
to  find  in  the  confiscated  articles 
alone  a  sufficient  caose  for  oar  pro* 
hi  hi  tion,  so  he  added  to  it  a  pater- 
nal solicitude  for  our  safety.  The 
country,  be  said,  was  in  such  a 
disturbed  oondttion  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  our  safety.  As  at 
this  tinae  the  8t.  Petersburg  Journal 
were  insisting  that  Volhynia  was 
profoundly  tranquil,  we  were  ratber 
surprised  to  find  the  assertions  of 
the  Poles  to  the  contrary  thus 
Btrongly  corroborated  by  so  good  au 
authority— ^at  the  same  time,  we 
expressed  oor  willingness  to  incur 
the  risk.  It  did  indeed  eeem  curi^ 
ona,  if,  as  was  assumed,  we  were 
dangerous  Polish  emii«aries,  that 
our  safety  should  be  a  matter  of 
mach  concern  to  the  Bussians ; 
while  it  was  evident  that  in  diat 
diartoter  the  only  thing  we  had  to 
fear  was  from  their,  own  eoldiery, 
who,  tf  they  murdered  two  unarmed 
travellers,  would  folly  justify  the 
reports  which  were  current.'  of  their 
cruelty.  However,  we  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  submit  these  argu- 
ments ;  probably  the  order,  and  not 
the  logic,  had  been  transmitted  by 
telegraph,  and  both  we  and  the 
General  nad  to  obey  it :  indeed,  we 
had  no  reason  to  complain  cf  the 
latter,  who  had  treated  us  with 
much  civility,  and  most  likely  ex- 
ceeded his  instructiona  when  he 
good-naturedly  gave   ub  permisaioo 
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to  pass  the  night  in  the  Tillage.  It 
was  now  late,  and  we  were  famish- 
ing ;  OS  Qsoal,  we  had  recourse  to  a 
Jew  in  oar  extremity^  who  possessed 
amiserahle  cottage,  which  he  called 
an  inn,  and  where  at  least  we  foand 
toogh  meat  and  dirty  mattresses. 
Our  Brody  driver,  who  had  been  in 
a  state  of  revolt  all  day,  was  soothed 
by  a  large  gratuity ;  and  the  wretch- 
ed nags  which  had  shared  our  mis- 
ery were  at  last  detached  from  the 
carringe  in  which  they  had  spent 
twelve  hours  without  food.  Finally, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  a 
Russian  somovar  and  tobacco,  we 
consoled  ourselves  for  the  fatigues 
and  disappointments  of  the  day. 

We  employed  our  first  hour  of 
the  following  morning  in  strolling 
about  the  village.  There  was  not 
much  to  be  seen — ^low  houses  in 
ragged  gardens,  or  rather  waste 
plots  of  ground,  detached  from  each 
other  and  surroundecl  by  walls 
from  the  streets,  witioh  are  over- 
shadowed by  avenues  of  trees,  and 
in  winter  are  knee-deep  in  mndf 
that  is  exchanged  for  dust  in  sum- 
mer. The  principal  element  in  the 
population  seemed  to  be  military  ; 
soldiers  were  loitering  in  every 
direction,  as  it  was  rumoured  that 
another  expedition'  was  destined  to 
cross  the  frontier  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  troops  were  massed  here  in 
large  quantities,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  made  to  give  the 
insurgents  a  warm  reception.  I 
after w^s  heard  that  an  attempt 
was  subsequently  made  to  cross  the 
frontier  higher  up,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  failure.  The  streets  of 
Radziviloff  hod  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  fighting,  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  our  visit,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-judged  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Wysocki  and  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  take  possession  of  the 
town.  Not  wai'ned  by  the  fatal  dis- 
aster of  Miecliow,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  so  many  brave  men,  the 
Poles  seem  to  think  that  the  cap- 
ture of  a  town  is  a  profitable  mili- 
tary operation.  As  the  Russians 
are  nearly  always  superior  in  num- 
bers,   they  only  require  the  advan- 


tageous position  afforded  by  the 
streets  of  a  town  to  render  the 
chances  of  their  assailants  hopeless ; 
and  it  did  not  require  a  military 
eye  to  see  that  Radziviloff  might 
be  suoceesfully  defended  against  a 
much  larger  force  than  the  Poles 
could  possibly  bring'  against  it.  On 
our  return  to  our  humble  abo<le,  we 
found  a  Polish  gentleman  who  had 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  payin^^ 
his  contribution  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Russian  Government,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
which  he  sympathised.  He  waa 
afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  to  us; 
indeed,  we  had  already  found,  on 
the  previous  evening,  that  we  were 
spurned  by  one  or  two  of  the  **  re- 
spectable" inhabitants ;  but  tbia 
poor  man  would  have  been  onlj 
too  glad  to  pour  out  his  woes  t9  na 
b^d  he  dared,  for  he  soon  saw  that 
we  were  to  be  trusted ;  but  he  hur- 
ried away  after  giving  vent  to  a 
curse  an4  a  groan,  saying  he  had 
already  lingered  in  our  company  too 
long. 

We  were  by  this  time  more  anxi- 
ous to  leave  Russia  than  we  had 
been  to  enter  it;  indeed,  in  the 
oourse  of  several  visits  to  that 
country,  I  have  invariably  found 
this  to  be  the  cose.  The  only  in- 
convenience is,  that  instead  of  be- 
ing glad  to  get  rid  of  one,  the  offi- 
cials make  as  many  difiScnlties  in 
letting  you  out  as  they  do  in  let- 
ting yon  in.  We  had  given  up  our 
passports  on  the  previous  morning, 
aod  had  never  seen  them  since, 
and  of  oourse  we  could  not  leave 
the  country  until  they  had  been  re- 
turned to  us.  So  we  found  our- 
selves again  sitting  disconsolately 
in  our  carriage  between  the  wooden 
gates.  The  real  object  of  this  de- 
tention was  to  extort  a  heavy 
bribe,  without  which,  we  were 
assured,  we  should  never  get  oiur 
passports:  indeed,  one  of  the 
minor  employSs^  taking  compas- 
sion upon  us,  informed  us  in  an 
under- tone  that  if  we  wished  to  get 
our  passports  back  we  rouat  make  it 
worth  the  Director's  while  to 
give   them  up.     if   our   informant 
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expected  a  fee  for  tins  piece  of  id- 
telligeDce,  he  was  disappointed ;  and 
the  rapid  transition  from  silklness 
to  salkiaess  which  his  manner  ud- 
iSerweot  when  he  found  we  were 
obdurate  warranted  the  suspicion. 
If  we  were  to  be  treated  to  twenty- 
four  boors  of  worrj  in  Russia^  we 
determined  not  to  pay  for  the  lux- 
ury as  welL  The  only  melancholy 
satisfaction  reominiDg  to  us  was  the 
reflectton  that  we  had  caused  a 
^reac  deal  of  trouble  to  everybody, 
and  been  a  source  of  profit  to  no 
one.  So  we  sat  obstinately  in  our 
-carriage,  and  (be  crowd  of  the  day 
before  stared  and  laughed  and  won- 
dered. It  was  a  mystery  to  the 
whole  wtirld  of  Eadzivilofl^  em- 
ployes included,  that  we  should  be 
too  dangerous  to  be  admitted  into 
the  country,  and  yet  not  dangerous 
enough  to  be  imprisoned.  It  did 
not  seem  that  the  middle  course  of 
turning  people  back  had  ever  yet 
been  adopted  at  Radzlvilof^  and 
the  speculations  of  the  night  be- 
fore SB  to  our  character  and  purpose 
ffeaphed  a  muck  higher  pitch  in  the 
XDoroiDg:  At  last  our  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  before  either  the 
guard  or  the  officials  suspected  our 
design,  we  jumped  out  of  the  oar- 
fiage,  ran  back  through  the  wicket 
which  led  into  the  town,  and 
hurried  straight  to  tl)e  GenerArs 
house,  with  the  view  of  laying  our 
complaints  before  him.  Just  us  we 
reached  the  gate,  the  shout  of  a 
breathless  official  readied  our  ears; 
the  snlky  had  again  become  the 
silky  one.  ^  Our  passports  were 
ready  ;**  "  what  a  hnriy  we  were  inl" 
**  the  Director  was  waiting  to  offer 
Q»  every  facility,"  &c.  We  found 
oo  our  rvt(#n  that  our  rush  towards 
the  GeneniPs  had  produced  quite  a 
magical  effect;  there  was  empresse- 
ment  everywhere.  One  man  hand- 
ed us  our  passports  covered  with 
Kosnao  wriiing,  another  presented 
me  with  mj  breast- pi u  and  letter 
of  introduction,  together  wit#  the 
metallic  note-book.  The  map  had 
been  altogether  confiscated,  and  for- 
warded to  Kief  as  a  glaring  evi- 
t(iUC6    of    tho     deexHiald     plot    iu 


which  we  had  been  implicated- 
As  this  map  has  been  bousht  by 
my  fnend  at  Artaria^s  in  Vienna, 
and  chosen  expressly  because  it 
was  devoid  of  every  political  char- 
acter, we  may  hope  that  the  official 
mind  of  Kief  is  still  intently  absorb- 
ed in  the  futile  allempt  to  discover 
the  hidden  significance  which  it 
may  contain.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar instance  of  aberration  of  intellect 
on  the  part  of  frontier  functionaries 
which  ever  came  under  my  notice, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  importanoo 
which  they  attached  to  the  ^Brad- 
shaw,'  the  French  novel,  and  the  piece 
of  dirty  old  newspaper:  these  were 
carefully  made  into  a  packet,  and 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  mounted 
Cossack,  who  was  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  On  no 
account  would  they  trust  these 
dangerous  books  in  the  carriage 
with  us.  "We  even  offered  to  leave 
^Bradshaw^  behind  us  as  a  token 
of  our  friendship,  on  condition  that 
they  would  read  it;  but,  seeing 
that  we  had  determined  not  to  cor* 
rupt  them  with  money,  they  became 
incorruptible  when  it  came  to  tak- 
ing a  literary  present,  and  conscien- 
tiously insisted  upon  returning  us 
that  valuable  work.  Thus,  after 
having  epent  exactly  twenty-four 
hours  in  Yolhynia,  the  greater  part 
of  tho  time  between  two  gates,  w«j 
bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Russian  Poland,  and  ca- 
reered over  tbe  plain  to  .yards 
Brody,  preceded  always  bj^  a  fero- 
cious -  looking  Cossack  carrying 
'Bradshaw."*  On  arriving  at  tho 
Aui^trian  frontier,  he  presented  it 
to  us  with  great  form  and  ceremony, 
as  if  he  was  restoring  as  our  .^worcls, 
of  which,  after  an  unsuccessful 
combat  with  an  honourable  enemy, 
we  had  been  temporarily  dcj»rivod; 
while  we,  onco  more  armc-d  with 
our  Railway  Guide,  bade  him  u  recli- 
less  and  defiant  adi^u,  and  Im^gud 
to  our  gratoful  bosoms  that  true 
evidence  of  an  eniif^Uiened  country 
ii.  ;.ii  advanced  state  of  civilisation. 
Ill  ilie  mjan  time  we  hadamontlt^s 
journey  with  post-hor>e3  to  louk 
loj'vvard    t »,  bi-lore   we   were  agmu 
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likely  to  hear  tbe  familiar  scream  of 
the  looomotive. 

It  is  a  long  clay's  journey  from 
Brody  to  Toraopol;  the  road  fint 
ascends  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  on 
the  sammit  of  whieh  stands  the  old 
eastle  of  Podhorsoe,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  and  fnll  of  old 
armour  and  reUra  of  tbe  middle 
ages.  Then,  winding  down  through 
romantic  glens,  it  del>onche8  on 
the  undulating  corn-country  which 
extends  in  uniform  monotony  all 
the  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  There 
is  nothing,  in  the  picturesque  point 
of  view,  to  interest  the  traveller  as 
be  Journeys  over  these  boundless 
steppes;  but  he  will  be  struck  with 
toiszement  at  their  vast  cereal  re- 
sources, and  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable future  of  a  country  so  highly 
gifted  by  nature,  when  these  re- 
sources are  properly  developed.  At 
present  the  grain  is  transported  b^ 
road  to  Lemherg;  before  long,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Lemherg  and 
OBemovitch  Railroad  will  be  com- 
menced in  earnest.  Not  long  since 
I  was  present  at  a  discussion  in  the 
Vienna  Keicfasrath  on  the  subject, 
when  the  negotiations  with  the  com- 
pany seemed  involved  in  hope- 
less difficulty.  It  would  be  well 
for  Europe  if  Continental  govern- 
ments were  as  expert  in  the  art  of 
aiding  as  they  now  are  of  thwart- 
ing private  enterprise.  Tamopol 
ii  a  dull  dirty  town,  with  a  large 
central  square,  and  a  population  *of 
about  20,01)0  inhabitants;  of  which 
8000  are  Poles,  2000  foreigners, 
and  the  rest  Jews.  It  was  only 
iuteresUng  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  ex- 
pedition was  supposed  to  be  col- 
Idccing  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Russian 
frontier,  distant  about  twenty  miles. 
A^  however,  this  rumour  was  in 
tivt-rybody's  mouth,  and  even  the 
waiter  of  the  hotel  gave  us  confi- 
dential information  on  the  subject, 
we  did  not  tliink  that  a  project,  if 
it  really  existed,  which  was  already 
f  o  public,  was  ever  likely  to  be  put 
inti)  execution;  and,  in  fact^  we 
hiive  never  since  heard  of  the  ope- 
raiioris    o(     any    band    from    this 


quarter.  It  is  possible  that,  had 
we  tried,  we  should  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  Volhynia  from  this 
point;  but  we  were  satisfied  with 
the  experiences  I  have  already  ro- 
ot nnted,  and  contented  ourselres 
with  obtaining  information  with 
reference  'to  the  state  of  the  pro- 
vince from  Poles  who  bad  just  left 
it,  or  who  owned  property  in  it. 
It  would  seem  tbat  the  danger  to 
which,  probably,  (General  Kreutor 
alluded,  and  which  we  had  to  fear 
in  travelling  through  the  country, 
consisted  in  the  chance  of  meeting 
with  armed  bands  of  peasants,  in- 
vested by  the  Russian  GK)vernraent 
with  the  functions  of  police,  which 
they  exercise  much  to  the  benefit 
of  their  own  pockets  and  the  detri- 
ment of  peaceable  wayfarers.  While 
all  the  landed  proprietary  of  tbe 
province  are  Poles,  the  peasantry 
are  for  the  most  part  RutheniaDf 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  tfie 
movement;  and  who,  although  by 
no  means  attached  to  the  Russiair 
Government,  have  been  easily  bribed 
bv  the  latter,  by  the  prospect  of 
plunder,  to  side  with  it.  It  is  only 
due  to  the  peasantry  to  say  that  in 
many  instances  they  have  resisted 
every  temptation,  and  remained 
faitbftal  to  their  masters.  One  of 
our  motives  for  visiting  the  country 
just  at  this  period  was  a  desire  to 
be  present  at  some  of  the  sales  of 
sequestrated  proper^,  whieh  were 
taking  place  daily.  These  sales  were 
expressly  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  peasantry ;  one  of  my  friends, 
for  instance,  who  is  a  Galician,  as. 
well  as  Volhynian  proprietor,  waa 
called  upon  tu  pay  to  the  Russian 
Government  a  sum  equal  to  £8000 
for  the  suppression  of  Ae  rebellion^ 
As  he  has  carefully  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  the  movement,  the 
amount  of  this  tax  in  itself  wae 
sufiSciently  onerous;  but  lest  be 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  procure 
that  ^^um  at  short  notice,  he  wan 
only  Allowed  three  days  to  raise  it ; 
and  as  he  was  not  resident  in  Vol- 
hynia^ it  was  manifestly  im possible 
for  him  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangenoentp.     In  default  of  prompt 
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liAynien^  the  liTe  stock  of  the  pro- 
prietor Is  pat  op  <to  aaction  amonff 
the  peasants,  who  are  thus  enabled 
lo  parohase  their  masterti'  horses  at 
41  abilliDg  apieoe;  and  merino  sheep 
liaTe  been  known  to  sell  for  as  little 
as  three-halfpence  each.  In  other 
worda,  the  peasantry  receive  a  pre* 
sent  of  their  masters'  stock,  while 
be  IB  deprived  of  the  means  of  get- 
ting in  his  crop  or  working  his  land, 
and  is  still  obliged  to  pay  the  dif- 
i^n-nce  between  the  trifling  amount 
which  his  property  has  realised,  and 
the  aiim  originally  demanded  by  the 
GvTemment.  It  woald  seem,  how- 
ever, from  late  accoaots,  that  the 
peasantry  are  becoming  unmanage- 
able and  independent  in  their  bear* 
ing  towards  the  Government  which 
has  thas  spoiled  them,  and  com- 
^ain  of  being  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
GoTemment  the  tax  properly  due 
to  the  proprietor,  in  eumpensation 
for  the  land  which  was  originally 
bifl,  and  has  by  a  recent  arrange- 
ment been  traii^erred  to  the  pea- 
aant.  JIaving  paid  only  a  nominal 
aoin  for  their  cattle,  they  now  want 
to  get  the  land  for  nothing  as  well; 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  the 
proprietor,  who  has  been  robbed  of 
both,  to  see  the  thieves  fall  ont 
The  position  of  a  conatry  gentle- 
man in  these  provinces  is  in  fact 
becoming  intolerable :  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  country,  he  is  constant- 
W  subjected  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
Government  while  he  remains  in  it, 
and  too  often  finds  himself  at  last 
an  unwilling  occupant  of  a  dismal 
oelL,  or  one  of  a  melancholy  cort^g^ 
on  its  way  to  Siberia.  Those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
yaaeports  at  the  commencement  of 
the  movement  have  fled  the  coun- 
try ;  those  who  were  left  were  in 
most  instances  arrested,  so  that 
acaroely  a  property  remains  tenant; 
ed.  Any  who  have  been  discreet 
or  lucky  enongh  to  be  left  at  liber- 
ty have  been  called  npc^  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Russian,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Polish  National  Govern* 
meat,  to  pay  heavy  contributions.  In 
both  iastanoes  the  payment  is  com- 
pnlsoiy^  while  the  constant  presence 
ii  armed  baada  of  disorderly  pea- 


sants, or  of  Cossadks,  renders  daily 
life  unsafe.  One  gentleman,  who 
has  been  most  fortunately  circum- 
stanced throuehont  in  comparison 
with  many  of  his  compatriots,  as- 
sured me  that  the  movement  had 
already  been  a  clear  loss  to  him  of 
£25,000;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
its  lasting  through  another  year,  he 
would  be  a  sufferer  to  a  still  greater 
amount. 

From  Tarnopol  I  crossed  over 
into  the  Bakovine,  and  two  months 
elapsed  before  I  again  returned  to 
Galicia.  I  was  struck  at  every 
turn  with  the  marked  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Austrian  Government 
in  its  administration  of  the  province 
during  that  short  interval  |  and 
when  I  compared  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  end  of  November  with 
what  I  had  found  it  on  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  at  the  end  of  March, 
the  contrast  was  still  more  striking. 
Then  people  bad  been  flocking 
across  the  frontier  unmolested  to 
join  the  camp  of  Langiewicz;  the 
transmission  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, though  difficult,  was  not  im- 
possible; refu^^ee  insif/gents  who 
escaped  into  Galicia  found  them- 
selves comparatively  safe;  and  the 
organisation  of  bands,  though  con- 
ducted with  secrecy,  was  managed 
in  a  much  less  stealthy  manner  than 
at  present.  Arrests  were  rare,  and 
it  seemed  the  intention  of  the 
Austrian  Government  to  wink  at 
the  support  given  to  the  movement 
by  its  Polish  subjects,  while  it  was 
ostensibly  engaged  in  checking  the 
operations  of  those  who  furnished 
it.  Now  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  police  of  Lemberg  and  Oraoow 
co-operated  with  those  of  Wilna 
and  Warsaw.  Galicia  swarmed 
with  Bussian  spies,  who  were  far 
more  eflkient  than  the  Austrian 
police,  because  they  were  much 
Detter  paid,  and  iJl  persons  de- 
nounced by  them  were  arrested  in 
the  night-time.  The  prisons  were 
in  consequence  filling  rapidly,  and 
neariy  all  the  younger  men  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  in  the 
spring  were  either  in  captivity  or 
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in  Liding.  In  the  railways  I  en- 
ooQDteered  handcuffed  men  in  the 
custody  of  soldiers  being  led  to 
prison,  and  in  the  streets  patrols 
were  as  numerous  as  I  had  found 
them  in  Warsaw  in  April  In  every 
Tillage  near  the  frontier  Austrian 
troops  were  posted ;  and  it  was  ino.- 
possible  to  go  out  for  an  afternoon 
ride  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  asked  for  your  passport,  and 
ordered  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
^unt  of  yourself.  These  military 
were  engaged  not  merely  in  guard- 
ing the  frontier,  but  in  hunting 
ojncealed  insurgents  in  farms  and 
woods ;  and  from  the  rigour  of  their 
search  and  the  sererity  of  the  mea- 
sures they  resort  to  with  their 
prisoners,  one  would  suppose  that 
Austria,  and  not  Bassia,  was  in  re- 
volt. In  considering  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  problem  forcibljj  presents 
itself:  If  this  treatment  is  j.a(!ged 
necessary  where  the  population  is 
Ijyal  and  tranquil,  what  would  it  be 
If  they  revolted  ?  The  history  of  the 
Hungarian  rebellion  unfortunately 
affords  the  solution^  To  us  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  visit  our 
acquaintanciB  in  prison,  there  is 
a  mething  inexpressibly  painful  in 
bu^enly  being  confronted  with  an 
old  friend  whom  you  met  last  ruddy 
and  healthy,  but  in  whose  now  pale 
and  haggard  countenance  you  see 
the  ravages  of  prison  life  already 
stamped.  He  must  indeed  be  strong- 
hearted  who  can  subdue  all  trace 
of  feeling  at  such  a  moment,  or 
witness  unmoved  the  passionate 
greetings  of  wife  and  mother  and 
little  ones :  but  there  is  no^  time  for 
wailing  or  iHmentation;  it  seems 
wasting  the  few  precious  moments 
to  give  way  to  grief  now ;  the  object 
is  to  gratify,  and  not  to  unman,  the 
captive — to  try  and  rouse  him  from 
that  air  of  weary,  listless  indiffer- 
ence so  foreign  to  his  real  nature, 
and  which  is  so  painful  a  symptom 
of  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement 
on  the  mind.  How  difficult  is  it 
for  us  to  realise  that  feeling  of  utter 
desolation  which  must  crush  him, 
when,  after  one  last  convulsive  eiu- 
bmce,  his  relations  and  friends  are 
obliged  to  abandon  him  once  more 


to  the  gloomy  solitude  of  bis  cell 
and  the  tender  morcies  ef  his  Jailers^ 
Unhappily  it  is  no  imaginary  scene 
which  I  have  depicted,  but  one  at 
whioh  I  was  myself  present,  the 
prisoner  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished noblemen  in  GaMcia — the 
crime  unknown ;  for  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  Austrian  Justice 
to  punish  tlie  prisoner  first  and  try 
him  afterwards,  lest  haply  he  might 
be  found  innocent  in  the  first  in- 
stance, when  in  all  probability  he 
would  be  punished  equally,  on!/ 
the  logic  would  be  less  apparent  to 
the  German  mind.  In  this  instance, 
so  conscious  was  Prince  8  ■  of 
the  impossibility  of  anything  being 
proved  against  him,  that  the  thing 
he  most  ardently  desired  was  a  trial  ; 
but  he  has  now  pined  near  six 
months  in  vain  for  that  aet  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  will  in  all  probability 
be  kept  a  prisoner  till  the  Power* 
settle  the  Polish  question  in  one 
sense  or  the  other,  when  he  will  be 
set  at  liberty  without  either  a  trial 
or  an  apology  fur  the  injustice  per- 
petrated against  him.  If,  however, 
the  Austrian  Governnoent  think  it 
necessary  to  shut  up  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  moderate  members 
of  the  Galician  aristocracy  on  sus- 
picion, it  might  at  least  instruct  itS" 
agents  to  treat  them  with  hnman- 
Ity.  At  Cracow  there  is  a  eertatn 
General  Biedermann,  who  would 
not  allow  even  the  family  physician 
to  visit  a  poor  sick  young  County 
as  I  was  present  when  permission 
was  refused,  not  only  to  the  doctor, 
but  to  every  member  of  bis  family^ 
to  visit  him.  The  fact  is  one  I  can 
vouch  for.  I  went  through  the 
form  of  asking  permission  for  my- 
self, but  only  to  meet  with  a  rebuflT 
for  my  presumption.  There  doea 
not  seem  the  slightest  chance  of  this 
young  man  being  tried  —  indeed^ 
one  scarcely  understands  what  the 
use  of  civil  tribunals  is  at  all;  it 
would,  be  fj^  better  that  they  did 
not  exist,  tnfin  that  they  should  be 
only  employed  to  the  perversion  of 
justice.  Isot  long  since  I  spent  an 
evening  in  the  society  of  six  ladies, 
every  one  of  whom  had  a  brother,  a 
husband^  or  a  son  in  prison.    If  anj 
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eoDTention  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
iste  between  Russia  aiid  Bas^a  waa 
in  force  between  Anatria  and  Rassia, 
the  Mverity  of  thelatter  might  in 
some measnre  be  aoooonted  for;  bat 
go  old  agreemeot,  which  waa  drawn 
np  between  the  ooantries,  ia  ex- 
pressij  denied  to  have  any  validity 
by  the  Aoatrians,  and  never  appealed 
to  by  them  in  justification  of  these 
bar^  meaanrea,  or  relied  npon  in 
the  tribnnals;  indeed,  the  latter, 
when  they  do  occasionally  tavonr  a 
prnoner  with  a  trial,  only  do  so 
when  the  tenn  of  his  iinprisonmenc 
is  completed,  and,  .to  save  appear- 
toee^  sentence  him  to  another  week. 
The  trials  of  the  military  tribnnals 
for  offeoees  against  the  Foreign^  En- 
listnu'nt  Act  are  comprehensible 
enoQgh ;  it  is  the  action  of  tbe  An^ 
triao  secret  police  in  concert  with 
Kossian  spies  which  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible; and  so  long  as  Aostria  is 
i&  frieodly  aDiance  with  thi:}  oonn- 
try,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  English- 
DttD  to  protest  against  meosnres 
ctlcolated  to  bring  contempt  and 
diagnce  not  merely  npon  the  Oov- 
enmeat  which  perpetrates  them, 
bot  open  those  Powers  which  sit  by 
sod  coantenance  it  in  so  doing. 

Meantime  tbe  population  of  Ga- 
fieia,  which  I  found  in  March  loyal 
ud  well-a£E<oteiJ,  is  being  driven 
npldly  into  a  state  of  exasperation. 
Ifidications  of  violent  popular  feel- 
ing have  been  manifested  in  the 
streets  of  Lemberg,  wbere  several 
aaaissinations  have  already  taken 
pkoe ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strin- 
geot  orders  iasned  by  the  Galidan* 
Polish  Gomtnittee,  rendering  the 
perpetrators  of  any  such  aets  of 
Tiotenoe  liable  to  the  most  severe 
pooisbment,  it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  prevent  them,  when  the 
pessions  of  tbe  lowest  class  of  the 
people  become  excited.  Not  long 
sioce  the  head  of  tbe  Austrian  police 
it  Lemberg  was  murdered  in  the 
street  Tbe  aasaasin  was  sought  for 
in  vain  by  tbe  Austrians;  but  he 
was  altimatdy  arrested  by  tbe  agents 
•f  the  P<^ah  National  Government. 
He  WAS  in  the  first  instance  sen- 
tenoed  to  death ;  bat  as  the  puntsh- 
miiot  of    death,    whether     against 


Rus'ians  or  Poles,  hdS  been  abo- 
lished by  an  edict  lately  isfloed  at 
Warsaw  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, be  is  now  expiating  his  crime 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  put  it  oot  of  his 
power  ever  again  to  molest  those 
whom  he  may  consider  his  enemief>. 
All  the  endeavours,  however,  of  the 
moderate  or  aristocratic  party  in 
Poland  to  curb  the  passions  of  the 
masses, 'and  repress  the  revolution- 
ary elementi  which  is  increasing  in 
strength  owing  to  the  har-thnesj  of 
the  administration,  are  being  neutra- 
lised by  the  fresh  imprisonments 
which  are  daily  taking  place  of  the 
very  men  who*  have  the  trauquillity 
of  the  ooufitry  most  at  heart.  To 
the  impartial  spectator,  if  he  is 
tolerably  well  informed,  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  judicial  blindneifs 
bad  fallen  upon  the  autboritie*«, 
which  is  leading  them  to  precipi- 
tate by  their  own  acts  the  very 
catastibphe  they  most  wish  to  avert. 
In  order,  however,  thoroughly  tti 
comprehend  why  this  is  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  natnre 
of  the  assistance  which  the  Gali- 
cian  Pules  determined  to  afford  to 
their  brethren  in  Kossian  Poland, 
into  the  organisation  wbioh  they 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
that  assistance,  and  into  the  policy 
wbioh  it  waa  their  interest  to  pur- 
sue nnder  the  circnraatonoes.  Tbe 
contrast  between  the  policy  pursued 
by  Prnseia  in  the  province  of  Posen 
and  that  adopted  by  Austrian  Gali- 
cia  on  the  outbreak  of  the  iosnrree* 
tion,  encouraged  the  Polish  subjects 
of  Austria  to  believe  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  regarded  the 
outbreak*  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
with  a  favourable  eye;  and  they 
were  confirmed  in  this  view  by  tbe 
dedded  tone  adopted  by  Ouunt 
Rechberg  in  his  communications  to 
Prince  Gortsohakofl^  in  which,  in 
ooncert  with  England  and  France, 
he  committed  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  professions  of  sympathy 
with  Poland,  and  led  not  merely 
the  Poles,  but  Europs  in  general,  to 
sapporie  that  the  Oabinet  of  Vienna 
was  actuated  by  tbe  same  motives 
which  influanoed    those  of  L^nJon 
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and  Paris.  Deceived  by  the  oom- 
plaoeot  attitude  of  the  aothorities 
in  Ghilioia  in  the  eariy  spring,  and 
by  the  openly-avowed  sympathies  of 
the  GU>Ternment  in  their  fdvonr,  the 
Poles  of  Galicia  did  not  disguise 
their  efforts  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  the  kingdom.  Averse  to  secret 
action  where  it  was  possible  to  carry 
oat  their  designs  openly,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  ihe  province,  who  at  an 
early  stage  took  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  only  endeavonred  to  con- 
ceal their  designs  from  the  agents  of 
Rassia ;  and  it  was  well  koown  to  the 
polioe,  who  did  not  interfere,  that 
committees  existed  for  the  par  pose 
of  collecting  money  and  forwarding 
military  sapplies  of  all  kinds  across 
the  frontier,  as  well  as  for  the  or- 
ganisation and  equipment  of  bands. 
In  return  for  this  policy  of  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  the  Galician  Poles  pledged 
themselves,  in  the  Reichsrath  of 
Yiennsi,  to  abandon  all  claim  to 
Gulicia  as  a  province  of  Poland,  and 
have  even  prepared  to  secare  it  to 
Aascria  onaer  a  European  guaran- 
tee. It  was  indeed  evidently  the 
interest  of  the  Poles  in  their  extre- 
mity to  make  this  sacrifice.  The 
uUimate  enccees  of  the  movement 
depended  upon  their  being  able  to 
secare  Galfoia  as  the  bsse  of  their 
operations :  and  they  did  not  oonoeal 
ti'oni  Austria  their  hope  that  the 
iiidocement  they  held  out  might 
tempt  her  to  stretch  her  daties  as 
a  neutral  to  their  utmost  limits  in 
their  favour.  Bat  while  the  con- 
servative party  in  Gkilicia  were 
desirous  to  conciliate  the  Austrian 
Government  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  to  deprive  the 
authorities  of  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint with  reference  to  their  action 
in  the  province,  the  democratic 
party  took  an  entirely  opposite  view 
of  the  situation.  They  did  not  trust 
the  Austrian  professions  of  sympa- 
thy at  the  outset — ^they  could  not 
believe  that  the  Austrian  police 
were  suddenly  changed  in  charac- 
ter; and  maintained  that  the  atti- 
tude of  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  was  only  adopted 
in   order   that   a   blind   confidence 


might  be  inspired,  which  should 
lead  the  Poles  on  to  their  certain 
destruction.  Innate  conspiratora, 
they  bad  no  idea  of  treating  openly 
with  any  constituted  government, 
and  they  declaimed  against  the 
aristocratic  party  for  betraying  the 
nation  to  the  Anstriacs.  they  re- 
jected the  idea  of  making  any  bar- 
gain with  the  cabinet  at  Vienna, 
or  any  promise  touching  the  ulti- 
mate abandonment  of  Galicia  to 
Austria:  their  principle  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  was,  extended 
combined  action  against  all  con- 
stituted authority.  Every  eoncea- 
sion,  therefore,  made  by 'the  Aos- 
trian  Gk>vernment  in  favour  of  the 
moderates  was  a  blow  to  their  an- 
tagonists. Every  act  of  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
a  triumph  to  the  democrats,  whose 
exultation  knew  no  bonnds  when 
the  authorities  began  imprisoning 
those  leaders  of  the  conservative 
party  who  had  most  decidedly  re- 
sisted the  revolutionary  policy 
which  they  advocated.  Not  only 
did  the  party  of  faction  thus  get 
rid  of  an  opposition  which  crushed 
them,  bat  they  were  able  to  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  their  con- 
stant assertions  that  the  policy  of 
the  moderates  was  the  betitiyal  of 
the  cause  to  the  Anstrians.  In 
vain  does  a  leading  moderate 
preach  patience,  and  trust  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Government 
— in  vaiu  does  he  po'nt  to  those 
despatches  which  so  severely  con- 
demned the  policy  of  Rassia  with 
regard  to  Poland,  and  ask  the 
people  to  believe  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government;  his  discourse, 
breathing  loyalty  and  moderation, 
is  abruptly  interrupted  by  the 
agents  of  the  police,  who  incarcer- 
ate him  then  and  there,  and  render 
him  powerless  to  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil  till  the  agitation 
shall  be  over.  Instantly  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  is  taken  up  by  a 
"Red,"  who  "points  the  moral;" 
and  all  who  were  hesitating  be- 
tween moderate  and  extreme  views 
of  course  become  extreme.  If  it  is 
any  satisfaction  to  the  bureaocraoy 
of  Austria   to   know  it,  they  may 
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nst  aasored  that  they  are  the  most 
perkily-devised  niacbine  which 
now  exidii  in  Earope  for  the 
wfadfesale  and  rapid  manafactore 
of  revolutionists.  The  praise wor- 
%  efiurtB  of  the  meet  enligbteaed 
AnstriaD  statesmen  to  intro^lnce 
reform  and  oonstitntional  govern- 
ment  into-  the  country  will  be  vain, 
ioioDg  as  a  powerful  and  a  close  cor- 
porate body  exists,  more  arbitrary 
in  their  united  action  than  the  Em- 
peror could  be,  holding  the  whole 
eoontry  in  their  official  clutch  as  in 
a  vice,  endowed  with  the  prestige 
of  irr^ponsibility,  imbued  with  the 
tnditioD^  of  abw^Qtlsm,  with  rami- 
fications extending  through  every 
frrade  of  society,  bound  together 
by  a  common  hiterest  and  animated 
by  a  common  policy.  Not  until 
the  day  comes  wlien  the  emphySi 
ef  the  State  in  Austria  understand 
that  they  aro  the  paid  servants 
sad  not  the  despotic  rulers  of  the 
people,  will  the  Reichsrath  at  Vien- 
na he  of  the  slightest  avail  It  is 
dear,  then,  that  the  moderate  of 
Galicia  had  two  enemies  to  coo- 
toid  against — ^the  party  of  action 
and  the  Austrian  bureaucrats ;  and 
between  the  two  he  has  been 
well- nigh  altogether  extinguished. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  be- 
ini;  hunted  down  by  the  Austrian 
official,  he  is,  on  the  other,  being 
intrigued  against  by  the  *'  Ultras,'* 
who  bring  their  inflQcnce  to  bear 
opon  the  National  Gbv^rnment  at 
Warsaw.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  National  Gk>vemment,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  temporising  policy 
wbieh  has  been  pursued  in  Galicia, 
bare  wished  to  take  the  manage- 
ment c»f  affairs  in  that  province 
into  their  own  hands,  and  admin- 
ister Galicia,  as  the  rest  of  Poland 
is  adminiateriid,  from  Warsaw.  Such 
a  eoQsummation  was  scarcely  to  be 
derired  at  Vienna,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  ie  now  imminent.  The  mo« 
derates  refoeing  to  be  dictated  to 
from  Warsaw,  and  declining  to 
adopt  the  hostile  policy  which  was 
desired  of  them,  resigned,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  for  some  time 
aSurs  in  Galioia  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Qovemment :    this 


wa9,  however,  at  the  moment  when 
a  crisis  had  occurred  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  body  at  Warsaw  ;  and 
in  order  to  understand  it  we  must 
enter  as  fully  as  circumstances  will 
pennit  into  the  nature  of  that  or- 
ganisation which  has  de6ed  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  the  Russian  au- 
thority. I  have  already  shown  in  a 
former  article  how  the  movement  in 
Poland  originated,  and  how,  during 
its  earlier  stages,  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  European  "party 
of  action."  It  soon  becft)ne  evident 
to  these  extreme  politicians  that 
they  could  only  hope  for  ultimate 
success  if  they  could  induce  their 
old  antagonists,  the  aristocracy,  to 
combine  with  them  upon  some 
common  ground  in  their  resistance 
to  the  Russian  Government.  The 
aristocracv  and  moderate  party, 
thoagh  disapproving  of  the  mo- 
ment chosen,  and  of  the  methods 
employed  to  offer  resistance,  found 
that  matters  had  gone  too  far  to 
admit  of  hesitation  (m  their  part, 
and  consented  to  take  a  share  in 
the  direction  of  affairs,  in  the  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  they  might 
neutralise  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  "Reds."  They  rested  their 
right  of  resistance  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  while  their  oppon- 
ents depended  for  support  upon  the 
revolutionary  elements  of  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  this  fundamental 
difference  in  principle,  the  two  par- 
ties were  driven  to.  unite  by  the 
extremity  of  the  emergency ;  and 
the  real  power  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  moderates,  whose  su- 
perior advantages  of  birth,  portion, 
and  education,  gave  them  an  influ- 
ence throughout  the  country  which 
the  others  could  not  hope  to  attain. 
For  five  or  six  months  they  directed 
the  movement  from  Warsaw ;  but, 
afraid  of  altogether  alienating  the 
**  Reds,'*  they  made  continual  con- 
oeasions  to  that  party,  which  was 
always  represented  in  the  National 
Government  at  Warsaw  by  a  certain 
number  of  its  members.  These,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  in  constant 
opposition  to  the  Gk>vemment;  bnt 
as  all  measures  are  settled  by  the 
migority,    they  were   generally  out- 
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voted.  Impatient  of  a  condition 
of  sabordi nation  which  deprived 
them  of  ioflaence,  the  more  violent 
members  of  the  party  organised  an 
intrigue  against  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  means  of  its  own  se* 
cret  police,  some  of  whom  were 
suborned ;  and  determined  to  preci- 
pitate matters  in  the  extreme  sense 
they  persistently  advocated,  they 
commenced  operations  by  the  at- 
tempt to  murder  General  Berg. 
This  was  tbe  first  notice  which  the 
National  Oovernment  received  of 
the  existence  of  this  conspiracy ; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  warn- 
ing from  those  of  their  own  po- 
lice who  had  remained  faithful, 
to  the  effect  that  a  coup  d'stat 
was  meditated  against  themselves, 
which  could   only  be  met   by    the 

{)rompt  execution  of  the  ring- 
eaders,  or  by  the  resignation  of 
the  National  Government  in  a 
body.  To  us,  unaccustomed  to  any 
description  of  secret  action,  there 
is  something  aUnost  incomprehen^ 
sible  in  this  intrigue  within  in- 
trigue. While  the  National  Gov- 
ernment was  administering  civilly 
and  militarily  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Poland  under  the  noses  of  the 
Bussian  Government,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  world  an  impalpable 
myth,  it  was  in  reality  substantial 
enoQgh  to  be  threatened  with  poli- 
"  tical  destraction  by  secret  enemies, 
who  had  been  for  months  nnder- 
mining  its  foundations,  and  who, 
in  fact,  exploded  the  mine  with 
the  bomb  which  they  threw  at 
General  Berg.  What  better  proof 
can  we  desire  of  the  talents  for 
conspiracy  of  the  party  of  action, 
than  that  it  should  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  successful  intrigue  against  a 
body  itself  so  secret,  mysterious, 
and  intangible,  that  it  had  defied 
all  the  ingenuity  which  the  Russian 
police  have  expended  to  discover 
it?  Those  who  contend  that  Ifae 
Poles,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining their  liberty,  would  be 
unable  to  govern  themselves,  may 
find  in  this  episode  some  justifioa* 
tion  for  their  theory.  On  the  other 
band,  the    absolute    power    which 


the  National  Government  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  nation  t^oughoat 
a 'whole  year,  the  dexterous  manner 
in  which  it  has  met  internal  com- 
binations and  resisted  external 
persecution,  the  obedience  of  the 
nation  to  its  commands,  and*  the 
perfection  of  its  organisation,  may 
warrant  the  Poles  in  maintaining 
that  it  has  furnished  the  best  prooC 
which  could  be  desired  of  their 
powers  of  self-government  It  will 
be  a  point  upon  which  there  will  al- 
ways be  two  opinions  until  the  expe- 
riment is  tried,  and  one,  therefore, 
which  it  is  useless  to  discus  Mean- 
time the  National  Government, 
averse  to  the  adoption  of  harsh 
measures,  and  convinoed  that  their 
opponents  did  not  really  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  coontry,  resigned 
in  a  body,  and  the  p&rsa/mel  of  the 
direction  became  entirely  changed. 
In  order,  however,  to  understand 
the  efieot  which  this  change  of 
government  produced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  within  limits  dic- 
tated by  prudence  the  composition 
of  the  National  Government  at 
Warsaw.  Since  my  visit  to  that 
town  in  April,  the  mystery  which 
was  then  a  secret  has  become  so 
universally  known  among  Poles, 
that  I  am  guilty  of  no  indiscretion 
in  stating  in  general  terms,  and 
without  going  into  details,  the 
leading  features  of  the  organisation. 
The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in 
a  Directori^  which  differs  from  an 
ordinary  Cabinet  in  this  respect, 
that  the  various  departments  which 
are  represented  in  it  are  each  under 
the  control  of  a  chief,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Directory,  but  the 
intermediary  between  the  depart- 
ment he  controls  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Directory,  who  is  agfun  the 
intermediary  between  the  head  of 
each  department  and  the  Directory. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  measure 
is  brought  forward,  it  is  put  to  the 
vote  in  the  department  to  which 
it  belongs,  and,  if  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority, it  passes  upwards  to  the 
Directory,  who  discuss  and  vote 
upon  it.  If  it  is  there  also  carried 
by  a  majority,  it  passes  down  again 
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\<i  the  original  department.  wbeFe 
it  IS  countersigned  h^  the  Lead  of 
the  depftrtment  and  becomes  law. 
]%  is  clear  from  this  that  it  wonid 
be  qoite  possible  for  tbe  whole 
direction  to  be  changed  without 
tbe  departments  knowing  anything 
ftbout  it,  unless  tlie  Secretary  chose 
to  tell ;  and  soch,  in  fact,  took 
place  when  tbe  "Reds"  ejected 
tLe  moderates  from  power  two 
mooihs  since.  They  took  the  place 
of  tbe  latter  in  tbe  Directory ;  bnt 
DO  sooner  did  the  departments  bear 
of  the  change  than  they  not  only 
refused  to  act,  bat  issued  a  circular 
to  the  provinces  stating  v^at  bad 
taken  pkoe.  It  is  nn  necessary  to 
describe  the  organization  of  the 
profinoe ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
from  one  eod  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  tbe  agents  of  tbe  National 
GoTernment  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tioiis  en  mane.  It  whs  at  this 
crisis  that  tbe  policy  of  the  Austrian 
GoTemment  in  Galioia  strength- 
eoed  the  hands  of  the  '^Reds,'*  who 
detennined  to  replace  tbe  moderate 
party  in  that  proYince  by  agents  of 
their  own;  and  then  it  was  that 
in  Gralicia  the  whole  of  the  mode- 
rate party  retired  for  a  fortnight 
from  all  participation  in  the  move- 
meat— a  fact  which  did  not  prevent 
tbem  from  being  arrested  and  im- 
prisooed,  to  tbe  great  comfort  and 
eouaolation  of  their  extreme  oppo- 
nents. Meantime  tbe  new  6ov- 
enunent  at  Warsaw  found  itself 
paralysed  by  tbe  resistance  offered 
to  their  anthority  by  the  whole  or- 
ganization. After  spending  what 
money  there  was  in  tbe  coffers  of 
the  National  treaaniy,  and  issuing 
two  proclamations  to  Europe  in 
generaJ,  they  were  at  a  loss  what 
next  to  do.  The  subordinate  de- 
partments continued  to  exercise  their 
respective  fnnctiona,  but  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  tbe  Di- 
rectory. They  ordered  the  usual 
payment  of  the  taxes  thronghout 
tbe  country,  but  only  to  be  held  in 
reaerre  until  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment should  take  pUce.  Tbe  ef- 
forts ef  the  Directory  to  procure 
tnnds  or  to  enforce  a  single  decree 


failing^  they  got  tired  of  sitting 
round  a  table  doing  nothing;  and 
after  having  enjoyed  the  barren 
dignity  for  a  fortnight,  they  sud- 
denly decamped  one  fine  morning, 
leaving  tbe  field  to  be  reoccapied 
by  the  old  Government,  who  came 
back  triumphantly  into  office,  re- 
lieved for  ever  from  tbe  Mte  no\r 
of  the  "party  of  action."  They 
bad  been  tried  and  found  wanting; 
the  whole  country  bad  testified  in  an 
unmistakable  way  ,  its  distrust  and 
dislike  of  their  principles,  and  of  tbe 
men  who  advocated  them.  There 
was  now  no  longer  any  necessity 
to  coquette  with  "Reds."  Mieros- 
lawski  and  Go.  might  henceforward 
intrigue  to  their  hearts'  content — 
they  were  powerless  for  mischief; 
they  bad  the  stine  taken  out  of 
them  by  a  fortnight  of  office,  and 
were  politically  "killed,"  after  the 
manner  of  Americans.  Bnt  things 
did  not  revert  to  their  old  channel 
in  Galicia ;  the  independence  of  ac- 
tion which  the  Galician  Poles  bad 
always  endeavoured  to  retain,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  act  loyally  to- 
wards their  own  Government,  was 
to  be  allowed  tbem  no  longer;  and 
it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sought 
to  have  a  Galician  committee  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  the  National 
Government  at  Warsaw.  This  was» 
however,  firmly  resfsted  by  the  Gali- 
cians,  and  in  tbe  end  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  which,  while  it 
should  allow  the  National  Govern- 
ment a  certain  influence,  should  not 
deprive  the  Galicians  of  all  liberty 
of  action.  Still  a  strong  tendency 
now  exists  in  Warsaw  to  take  the 
entire  management  of  the  affairs  in 
this  province  into  their  own  bands ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^  * 
should  they  do  so,  it  will  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  policy  which  -  the 
Austrian  Government  has  pursued 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  Tbe  n 
moderate  Poles  are  quite  ready  to 
make  allowances  for  tbe  difficult 
position  in  which  Austria  finds  her- 
self  as  a  friendly  Power  to  Russia, 
and  if  she  would  ^confine  herself 
to  her  duties  as  a  neutral  they 
would  not  complain.    There  can  be 
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fio  doabt  tltat  the  open  equipment  the  suppression  of  the  'Czos'  news- 

of  armed  bands  for  the  invasion  of  paper,  the  patrolling  of  the  streets 

the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation  is  of  qniet  towns,  the  midnight  domi- 

agiunst    International    law,    though  cilinry  visits — the  change,    in   fnot, 

we    did    not    in    England    adhere  from  the  attitude   of  the  Gbveru- 

scmpalonsly   to    our  obligations  in  ment  in  the  spring  to  the  attitude 

this  respect  when  we  permitted  a  it   has  assumed   now.      If,  at   the 

Oaribd(lian    legicm    to    leave    onr  ontbreak  of  the  movement^  it  was 

shores  to  assist  m  ejecting  the  King  falfilling    its    international     obliga- 

of  Naples.    The  arrest  and  trial  of  tions  towards  Bnssia,  there  was  no 

persons  found  recruiting,  or  actnal-  necessity  for  the  change.    Nothing 

ly  leaving  the  country  in  an  organ-  has  happened  in  Gkilioia  to  warrant 

ieed     band,    would     be     perfectly  it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  a^ts 

Intimate  on  the  part  of  Austria ;  of  violence  which  have  been  per- 

but  nothing  can  Justify  the  impri-  petrated  there  have  been  the  effects, 

eonment   of   persons    without  trial,  and  not  the  cause,  of  harsh  measures. 


A  BONG  OP  PROVERBS. 

Ai»— **Paah  about  th«  jonxin." 

Ik  ancient  days,  tradition  says. 

When  knowledge  much  was  stinted — 
When  few  could  teach  and  fewer  preach. 

And  books  were  not  yet  printed — 
What  wise  men  thought,  by  prudence  taught^ 

They  pithily  expoonded ; 
And  proverbs  sage,  from  age  to  ago, 
In  every  mouth  abounded. 

O  blessings  on  the  men  of  yore, 

Who  wisdom  thns  augmented, 
And  left  a  stor^  of  easy  lore 
For  human  use  invented. 

Two  of  a  trade,  ^twas  early  said. 

Do  very  ill  agree,  sir ; 
A  beggar  hates  at  rich  men's  gates 

A  beggar's  face  to  see,  sir. 
Yet  trades  there  are,  though  rather  rare. 

Where  men  are  not  so  jeisdous ; 
Two  lawyers  know  the  coal  to  blow, 

Just  lise  a  pair  of  bellows. 
O  blessings,  &c. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 

Like  fain  with  like  would  dwell,  sir; 
Yet  things  unlike  the  feinoy  strike, 

And  answer  pretty  well,  sir. 
You  know  Jack  Sprat :  he  eats  no  fat| 

His  wife  can  eat  no  lean,  sir ; 
i)o  'twizt  the  two,  with  small  ado. 

They  lick  the  platter  clean,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &e. 
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Hie  man  who  would  Charybdis  ahan 

Mu6t  make  a  cautious  movement, 
Or  else  he'll  into  tScjUa  run — 

Which  would  be  no  ImproTemenL 
The  fish  that  left  the  fryin^-^an, 

On  feeling  that  desire,  sir, 
Took  little  by  their  change  of  plan, 

When  floundering  in  &%  fire,  sir. 

0  blessings,  &a  , 

A  man  of  nous  firom  a  glass  house 

Will  not  be  throwing  stones,  sir ; 
A  mountain  may  bring  forth  a  mouse, 

With  many  throes  and  groans,  sir. 
A  friend  in  need's  a  fHend  indeed, 

And  prized  as  such  should  be,  sir ; 
But  summer  friends,  when  summer  endi, 

Are  off  and  o'er  the  sea,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &c. 

Sour  grapes,  we  cry,  of  things  too  high,- 

Which  gives  our  pride  relief,  sir  ; 
Between  two  stools  the  bones  of  foola 

Are  apt  to  come  to  grie^  sir. 
Troth,  some  folks  tell,  lies  in  a  well^ 

Though  why  I  ne'er  could  see,  air  ; 
Bat  some  opine  'tis  found  in  wine, 

Which  beliler  pleases  me,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &0r 

Tour  toil  and  pain  will  all  be  rain, 

To  try  to  milk  the  bull,  sir ; 
If  forth  you  jog  to  shear  the  hoe. 

You'll  get  more  cry  than  wool,  sir. 
*TwouId  task  your  hand  to  sow  the  aan^ 

Or  shave  a  chin  that's  bare,  sir ; 
You  cannot  strip  a  Highland  hip 

Of  what  it  does  not  wear,  sir. 
0  blessingsi  &c. 

Of  proverbs  in  the  common  stylp 

If  now  you're  growing  Weary, 
rn  try  again  to  raise  a  smile 

With  two  by  Lord  Dundreary. 
You  cannot  brew  good  Burgundy 

Out  of  an  old  sow's  ear,  sir ; 
Kor  can  you  make  a  silken  purse 

From  very  sour  small  beer,  sir. 
0  blessings,  etc. 

Kow  he  who  listens  to  my  song, 

And  heeds  what  I  indite,  sir, 
Will  seldom  very  far  go  wrong, 

And  oflen  will  go  ri^ht,  sir. 
Bat  whoso  hears  with  idle  cars, 

And  is  no  wiser  made,  sir, 
A  fool  is  he,  and  still  would  be, 

Though  in  a  mortar  brayed,  sir^ 
O  blessings,  &c. 
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THB     SUBOPEAN     CRISIS. 


No  longer  slowly,  but  rapidly, 
Europe  is  moving  onwards  into 
the  vortex — into  a  series  of  con- 
vulsions which  will  shake  the 
Ck)ntinent  tlirou;?hout  its  length 
and  breadth.  The  old  landmarks 
have  been  disappearing, — the  old 
treaties  are  being  forced  into  abey- 
ance; and  through  new  wars  Eu- 
rope is  about  to  grope  her  way 
towards  a  new  settlement.  The 
prospect  is  to  be  deplored,  but  it 
must  be  faced.  Five  years  ago  to- 
day, a  few  words  spoken  in  3ie  re- 
ception-room of  the  Tuileries  gave 
warning  to  statesmen  that  the  sword . 
was  to  be  emploved  to  solve  the 
Gordian  knot  of  tne  most  urgent  of 
the  international  grievances.  Ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Italian 
war,  which  followed  those  words, 
the  feeling  of  disquiet  or  alarm  has 
spread  among  nations  as  well  as 
among  Governments.  Every  lead- 
ing country  in  Europe  has  been 
strengthening  its  fortresses,  reorgan- 
ising or  equipping  anew  its  armies, 
and  reconstructing  its  fleets.  The 
budgets  of  a  time  of  peace  have 
been  burdened  with  expenses  only 
natural  in  a  time  of  war.  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  alike  have  been 
forecasting  the  future,  and  each  in 
its  own  way,  clumsily  or  efficiently, 
has  been  preparing  for  it  The 
crisis  is  now  visibly  approaching. 
The  armaments  which  have  arisen 
during  the  past  five  years  of  appre- 
hension constitute,  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  best  bulwark  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  No  State 
can  now  be  assailed  defenceless  and 
surprised.  Its  own  blunders  may 
lay  it  open  to  the  blow  of  an  adver- 
sary, but  it  cannot  be  taken  un- 
awares. This,  in  truth,  constitutes 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  Continental  war.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  otlier  side  of  the  shield, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  protection 
may  well  be  doubted.  Nations 
"^  now  feel  that  they  can  do  no  more ; 
and  that  since  the  difficulties  of  the 


position  only  continue  to  multiply. 
It  is  as  well  to  face  them  at  once  as 
seek  to  postpone  them  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  irksome  sacrifice.  They 
are  growing  weary  of  a  peace  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  truce— of  a  peace 
tliat  is  fraught  with  the  burdens 
and  poisoned  with  the  apprehen- 
sions of  war.  We  believe  we  only 
state  a  fact  when  we  say  that  the 
period  of  alarm  has  passed,  and 
that  the  intermittent  panics,  in 
most  countrierf^  of  Europe,  which 
commenced  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  Italian  war,  have  given  place  to  a 
dogged  and  somewhat  angry  feeling 
of  defiance.  Men  have  been  forced 
to  count  the  costs  and  contemplate 
the  contingencies  of  a  war;  the 
prospect  has  been  growing  familiar 
to  them ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Continental  States,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernnocnts,  more  than  the  peoples, 
which  shrink  from  the  crisis  that 
seems  daily  drawing  nearer. 

Menacing  as  is  the  position  of 
afiTairs,  no  step  has  yet  been  taken 
which  in  any  way  necessitates  an 
appeal  to  arms.  On  various  occa- 
sions, since  1815,  the  attitude  of  tlie 
Great  Powers  to  one  another  has 
been  quite  as  antagonistic  and  me- 
nacing as  it  is  now, — and  yet 
peace  was  maintained.  The  pecu- 
liarly serious  aspect  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis  is  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  many  separate  causes  of 
quarrel,  which  are  being  brought  to 
a  head  at  Once.  Difficult  of  solu- 
tion as  the  Polish  question  is,  we 
doubt  not  it  ^^uld  have  been 
solved  ere  this,  by  moral  or  mili- 
tary force,  but  for  the  other  embar- 
rassments which  distract  Europe — 
but  for  the  difficulties  which  fetter 
some  Powers,  .and  the  ambitions 
which  are  known  to  inspire  others. 
It  is  the  tide  of  circumstance,  the 
broad  current  of  events,  which  is 
the  most  disquieting  feature  of  the 
present  position.  In  no  quarter  is 
the  crisis  self-made.  Some  Powers, 
indeed,  will  endeavour  ^to  turn    to 
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their  own   advantage   tbe   general 
embroilment ;    bnt    it  exists    inrle- 
peodently    of    tbem.     Eorope    has 
been  sown  with  dragon's  teeth,  and 
if  care  be  not  taken  we  shall  have 
to  reap  tbe  crop  at  once.    Poland 
strtu^les    f«>r    life   aralDst    Rnssia, 
while  Rossia  is  resolved    to   resist 
dismemberment  to  the  death.     Aus- 
tria is  threatened   by  the  Poles  in 
Galieta    and    by    the     Hongarians 
on  the   Dannbe ;  while  Italy    longs 
for   an    opportanity    to   drive  the 
Aoslrians     ont   of    Yenetia.      Ser- 
Tia  and  the  Dannbian  Principalities 
are  ripe  for  revolt  against  tbe  suze« 
rainty    of    tbe    Snitan.    The  Gkr- 
nians,   although    threatened  in  the 
cTent  of  war  alike  on  the  east  and 
OS  the  west — alike  in  Posen  and  on 
the  Rhine — ^are  ea^r  to  engage  in 
hostiticies    with    Denmark   on    be- 
half of    the   Dachies    of   Holstein 
iod  Schleswiflr.    The  Imperial  Guv- 
eniment  of   France  is    ooosirained, 
for  dynastic    reasons,    to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  sees  the 
probability  of  compensating  the  costs 
of  a  war  by  annexing  the  provinces 
on  tbe    left    bank  of   the   Rhine. 
Sweden  will    naturally  ally  herself 
with   I>enmark    against    Germany, 
and,  moreover,   would  not  be    lotn 
tfaoolil  the  events  of  the  war  and  an 
eitei  sion  of  her  alliances  afford  her 
an  opportimity  of  reclaming  from 
Rowia  her  olo  province  of  Finland. 
Tbe  final    settlement   of  all    these 
qoestioos    conld    only  be   achieved 
by  a  more  gigantic  war  than  any 
which    Enrope   has  yet  witnessed. 
&nd  no  such  war  is  at  present  to 
be   expected.    Shonld     war   come, 
it  will  be  closed   by  compromises, 
in  which  the  Great  Powers  will  deal 
very  sommarily  with    the    preten- 
lioDs  of  the    smaller  ones.      It  is 
only  the  Revolntionary  party  that 
de^  a  widespread  and  prolonged 
war;    and    the     Emperor    of    the 
Freneh  himself    will    be    foremost 
in  opposing  their  wish.    If  we  enn- 
merate  these  various  causes  of  con- 
flict, it  is  not  in    tbe    belief   that 
they  either   will    be,  or  could   be, 
toDgbt  ont  and  settled  at  once,  but 
suaply  as  a   formidable    array    of 


agencies  tending  to  war,  which  will 
render  the  maintenance  of  peace 
more  diflSoult  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

In  truth,  the  difficulties  are 
greater  now  than  they  were  then. 
It  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  in- 
terests of  Courts  than  with  the 
ambition  of  peoples.  One  cannot 
take  a  nation  into  a  closet,  and  in 
secret  arrange  with  it  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  In  old  times.  Govern- 
ments could  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  one  province  by  receiving 
another  which  did  not  formerly  be- 
long to  them  : '  so  that  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  was  maintained 
or  increased,  they  oared  little  from 
what  quarter  the  accession  to  their 
territories  was  derived.  The  rise 
of  the  new  principle  of  nationality 
has  changed  all  that  Europe  has 
grown  wiser,  the  (Jovemments 
more  forbearing,  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  in  this  change 
we  have  a  stronger  guarantee  for 
peace;  bnt  the  difficulties  are  in- 
creased in  at  least  eqnal  proportion, 
for  the  beadstr^n^;  feeling  of  na- 
tions now  bears  directly  upon  their 
Glovernmcnts,  and  compels  the  lat- 
ter to  prosecute  nnflinohiogly  |,the 
object  of  the  national  desires.  The 
wars  of  kings  are  being  succeeded 
by  a  war  of  peoples. 

From  the  first  outburst  of  the 
Polish  revolt  it  became  evident  to 
reflecting  minds  that,  if  the  revolt 
could  maintain  itself  for  a  *  consider- 
able time,  a  European  crisiis  would 
ensue.  All  eyes  turned  immediate- 
ly to  France,  to  see  what  course 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  heir  of  Na- 
poleon could  not  remain  a  pa&sive 
spectator  bf  the  struggle.  In  re- 
viving the  Empire,  Louis  Napoleon 
served  himself  heir  to  its  traditions. 
He  created  for  himself  a  task  of 
transcendent  difficulty — a  career 
full  of  the  gravest  risks.  He  aspired 
to  found  a  dynasty  ;  and  every 
founder  of  a  dynasty  must  daro 
and  do  beyond  tbe  measure  of  or- 
dinary monarcbs.  His  great  Uncle 
had   aspired  to  ^  close  tbe  gulf  of 
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revolation,'^  and  leare  a  stable 
dynasty  behind  him.  He  failed — 
for  he  carae  too  soon.  Bat  in 
erery  country,  by  a  moral  neces* 
eity,  the  period  of  revelation  must 
oome  to  a  close ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count  Napoleon  III.  has  a  far 
greater  chance  of  nltimate  success 
than  Napoleon  I.  He  has  come 
later,  and  therefore  has  more  chances 
in  hi/i  favour.  Still,  his  task  is  one 
of  transcendent  difficulty;  and  the 
Polish  revolt  at  length  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  a  great  European 
erisis,  "which  must  also  be  the  crisis 
of  his  dynasty.  He  must  do  8ome«- 
thing  on  beh^  of  Poland, — and  that 
something  must  be  very  much  more 
than  was  done  by  Louis  Philippe  in 
1880.  He  had  been  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Russian  Government 
since  1866 ;  and  doubtless  he  has 
endeavoured,  by  private  representa- 
tions, to  obtdn  from  the  Court  <^ 
St.  Petersburg  concessions  to  Poland 
which  would  redound  to  his  credit 
and  obviate  any  necessity  for  war. 
But  the  Russian  Government  was 
pot  disposed  to  lessen  its  own  pres- 
tige, or  to  let  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  appear  to  the  Poles  in  the 
light  of  a  champion,  whose  influ* 
enoe  had  won  for  them  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Ozar.  Oantfous  not 
to  isolate  himself— resolved  not  to 
be  drawn  single-handed  into  a  war, 
nor  to  expose  himself  to  a  diplo- 
matic rebuif,  which  would  be  fatally 
humiliating  if  he  bore  it  alone-^ 
the  Emperor  looked  around  him 
for  allies  in  diplomatic  action,  and 
found  one  ready-made  in  England. 

The  British  nation,  although  it 
does  not  aspire,  like  the  French,  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  world, 
has  a  profound  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  national  freedom,  and  often 
gives  way  to  passionate  indigna- 
tion at  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
strong  upon  the  wealc.  True,  dur- 
ing the  Polish  rebellion  in  1880, 
the  British  Government  declined 
to  co-operate  with  France  in  a  war 
on  behalf  of  Poland;  but  at  that 
time  "Peace  and  Retrenchment^' 
were  the  watchwords  of  the  newly- 
installed  Liberal  Ministry,  and  they 


could  not  tlien  be  expected  so  flag- 
rantly to  repudiate  their  princi|5les. 
Moreover,  Lord  Palmerston  haa 
now  become  political  dictator  in 
England — and  Lord  Palmerstnn  i» 
the  Minister  with  whom  the  French 
Emperor  loves  best  to  deal..  **Pal- 
merston  is  not  friendly  to  me  now,'* 
said  the  Emperor  to  an  English 
statesman  some  two  years  ago; 
"but,  for  all  that,  I  like  him— 
for  with  him  on  peut  /aire  d£§ 
grandei  ehoeei.''*  He  is  the  last  sur- 
viving statesman  of  the  school  of 
Wellington  and  Oastlereagh.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  bi» 
official  life  he  was  familiar  with  the 
great  political  combinations  which 
were  necessitated  by  the  war  with 
France,  and  by  the  troubled  period 
which  intervened  between  the  Oon-^ 
gress  of  Vienna  and  that  of  Verona; 
and  be  is  considered  less  averse  than 
English  statesmen  generally  to  fore* 
cast  the  future,  and  attempt  to 
provide  against  its  menacing  con- 
tingencies by  arranging  with  other 
Powers  a  programme  of  oombiDed 
action.  At  the  outset,  the  Ministry 
seemed  not  indisposed  to  adopt  a 
warlike  attitude  on  the  Polish  quecH 
tion.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell 
denounced  the  conduct  of  Russia 
in  the  strongest  terms,  as  alike  an 
outrage  on  humanity  and  an  infrao* 
tion  of  treaties ;  and  declared  that 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  gave 
Poland  to  RiUBia,  gave  the  other 
Powers  a  right  to  denoand  that  the 
conditions  of  that  Treaty  in  regard  to 
Poland  should  be  observed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  newspaper  which  id 
believed  peculiarly  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  Lord  Palmerston  in- 
dalged  in  several  warlike  articles,  and 
even  discussed  the  mode  in  which  a 
military  and  naval  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Poland  could  be  best  ef- 
fected. Ever  anxious  to  guard  itself 
against  isolation,  the  French  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  the  European 
Powers  should  unite  in  addressing 
a  collective  note  to  Russia,  remon- 
strating against  the  policy  which  she 
was  pursuing  towards  Poland.  The 
British  Government  declined  to 
adopt  this  proposal    They  resolved 
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to  keep  free  of  all  entanglemeots,  and 
preserre  their  own  fibarty  of  aotion. 
A  eovnmimity  of  diplomatio  action 
mlf^t  be  a  very  harmless  thing',  bot 
H  might  be  made  to  lead  inseneibly 
to  a  ooenmnnity  of  aetron  of  a  mooh 
more  serioos  desoriptkm.  Besides, 
onkfls  the  ^*eolleotive  note"  ivere  to 
be  a  mere  form,  it  was  certain  that 
many  of  the  Powers  \roald  refise 
to  a<iopt  it ;  and  obvioady  the  sea« 
timents  of  Uie  Powers  ooald  be  quite 
as  well  expressed  if  each  sent  a  note 
of  its  own.  The  reply  of  Bnssia  to 
these  notes  was  what  might  have 
been  expected ;  the  Emperor  was 
willing  to  observe  to  the  toil  the 
Treaty  rights  of  the  Poles,  bat 
plainly  it  was  irapossibie  to  do  any- 
thhkg  in  the  matter  nntil  the  revolt 
was  at  an  end.  In  reply  to  this, 
other  notes  were  despatched  by 
Engl&nd,  Franee,  and  Aostria;  hot 
the  interest  in  this  paper  war  was 
soon  at  an  end,  for  L(»*d  Bossell  took 
more  than  one  oooasion  of  stating 
in  Parliament  that,  however  ranch 
the  Government  condemned  the  con- 
dnct  of  Rossia,  it  had  no  intention 
of  going  to  war.  The  Treaty  of 
Yieona,  said  Lord  Paknenton,  gives 
ns  *  light  to  interfere  on  behalf  \  of 
Potandj  bnt  it  is  not  a 'doty  incnm-* 
beat  npon  na  to  exercise  that  ri^hu 
In  short,  it  was  at  length  plamly 
tDnoGDced,  and  repeated  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  mlsappreben- 
Mofi,  that,  come  what  might,  the 
British  Govemnaent  had  no  inten- 
tk>n  of  drawing  the  sword  in  this 
quarrel. 

TIm  British  Government  was 
qoite  jostified  in  acting  as  it  did; 
and  probably  in  any  ciroomstanoes 
its  eoadnct  would  not  have  been 
diflermt.  Nevertheless  it  mast 
doabtlesa  have  been  well  aware  that 
the  eonree  wMeh  it  took  was^  the 
one  best  oalcnlated  to  make  an  end 
of  the  '*  understanding"  which  had 
existed  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Czar  since  the  Peace  of  Paris.  The 
bases  of  that  understanding  may 
posaibly  remain  undivulged  during 
the  present  generation;  bnt  we 
doabt  not  they  were  substantially 
tbe  same  as  those  secretly ^arifaoged 
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between  Charles  X.  and  the  Eoh 
peror  Nicholas  in  1829,  in  virtue  of 
which  France  was  to  acquire  the 
Rhine  provinces^  and  Russia  to  ex- 
tend her  domimon  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey.  The  mission  of  the  . 
Duke  de  Momy  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
185d  inangurated  this  understand* 
ing,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Oza!» 
and  the  Emperor  at  Stuttgardt  in 
the  following  year  completed  in 
Th^t  the  secret  conditions  of  the 
*^ understanding^'  contained  a  great 
bribe  to  Russia,  is  evidenced  by  thei 
decided  partiality  which  has  been 
shown,  and  the  important  servicer 
rendered,  to  France  by  the  Gonrs 
of  St.  Petersburg  on  various  ecca<' 
siocs  since  1857.  In  the  end  of 
1868  Napoleon  privately  obtained 
the  Consent  of  the  Cznr  to  his  con- 
templated war  in  Italy;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  Russia  came  oppor- 
tunely to  the  rescue  when  the  Em- 
peror ^s  plans  were  all  but  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  success  of  Lord 
Oowley^s  mission  to  Vienna.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  aware  that  Napoleon 
III.  was  bent  upon  having  an  Italian 
war,  instructed  our  Ambassador  at 
Paris  to  ascertain  categorioally  from 
the  Emperor  what  were  the  de- 
raands"  which-  be  kad  to  make  upon 
Austria,— ^knowing  well  that^  un- 
less- he  chose  to  unmask  his  de« 
signs,  the  Emperor  must  confine 
himself  to  demands  which  Austria 
might  well  afford  to  concede.  The 
anticipation  was  justified ;  and  Lord 
Oowley,  despatched  to  Vienna, 
easily,  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
Austrian  Government  to  all  that 
Napoleon  professed  to  require.  But 
the  instant  that  intelligence  reached 
Paris,  a  telegram  from  the  ToHeries 
requested  the  Russian  Government 
to  propose  4i  Congress;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  proposal  made  by 
Russia  (as  Prince  Gk)rtschakoff  after- 
wards stated,  '*•  in  order  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Government"), 
than  the  Emperor  refused  to  be 
bound  by  Lord  Cowley's  mission, 
alleging  that  since  a  Congress  had 
been  proposed,  to  a  Congress  the 
question  must  go!  Again,  ih  1800,. 
the   Court  of   St  Petersburg  etUL 
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more  decidedly  lent  its  rapport  to 
the  policy  ..of  the  French  Emperor. 
When  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  Franoe  was  announced,  oar 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  de- 
clared in  Parliament  that  ^^  England 
most  look  out  for  new  alliances;'* 
and  as  many  of  the  Continental 
Powers  were  equally  opposed  to  this 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna,  it.  seemed  not  improhable 
that  a  conjoint  protest  against  the 
annexation  would  be  addressed  to 
the  French  Government.  But  the 
Russian  Government  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  at  once  recognising 
the  annexation,  induced  the  other 
Powers  to  abstain  from  a  protest 
which,  after  this  act  of  the  Russian 
GoTernment,  would  obviously  be 
void  of  re:»ult.  So  thorough  an 
understanding  as  this,  between  the 
two  leading  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent, could  not  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  other  Powers;  and 
doubtless  the  British  Government 
was  not  sorry  that  the  coorse  which 
it  was  right  for  them  to  adont  in 
the  Polish  question,  was  calcolated 
to  test  this  mysterious  alliance  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  CdEar,  by 
compelling  the  former  of  these  po- 
tentates to  take  a  decided  course 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow — to  oscillate  between  England, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  making  nee  of  either  as  occa- 
sion might  demand.  If  the  Polish 
question  had  been  postponed,  the 
concert  of  Franoe  and  Russia  might 
have  continued  in  foroe,  and  the 
influence  of  these  two  Powers  would 
have4)een  supreme  in  the  afibirs  of 
Europe  at  a  time  when  important 
changes  were  obviously  impending. 
That  the  French  Emperor  really 
meant  to  let  Russia  have  her  own 
way  in  the  Eastern  question,  we 
cannot  believe.  It  is  more  probable 
that  as  soon  as,  by  her  help,  he 
had  obtained  the  crowning  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  he  would  have  changed  his 
basis  of  alliances,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  joined  in  restraining^  the 


territorial  ambition  of  his  former 
ally.  But  as  England  neiiher  de- 
sires to  see  the  French  in  Antwerp 
nor  the  Russians  in  Constantinople, 
she  cannot  regret  should  the  ^^  se- 
cret understanding,^'  which  aimed  at 
the  accomplishment  of  loth  of  theee 
ends,  be  ruptured  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  Polish  revolt 

Every  Government  has  objects 
and  interests  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
as  long  as  it  pursues  these  objects  in 
a  legitimate  fashion  there  can  be 
no  ffround  for  censure.  The  policy 
of  the  French  Government  in  the 
Polish  question  has  hitherto  been 
entirely  justifiable.  The  Emperor 
has  foond  himself  in  a  m(yit  em- 
barrassing position,  and  the  com- 
munity of  action  which  he  sooght 
to  establish  with  the  other  Powers 
would  have  had  for  him  many  ad* 
vantages.  If  his  suggestion  of  '^  col- 
lective notes"  had  been  adopted, 
hJs  opposition  to  Russia  would  have 
been  less  direct;  he  would  have 
appeared  only  as  one  of  many, 
bound  to  accept  the  resolutions  of 
the  majority.  And  if  these  collec- 
tive notes  failed  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  Emperor  saw  no  good 
prospect  of  ending  succeesfally 
in  a  war,  he  would  have  the  means 
of  excusing  his  inaction  to  his  owa 
subjects  by  representing  himself  as 
bound  by  the  common  opinion  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ad- 
vantageous for  him  in  the- event  of 
failure,  such  a  community  of  action 
might  have  been  equally  useful  ia 
procuring  for  him  allies  in  the  event 
of  his  tinding  it  advantageous  to 
resort  to  war.  Every  one  in  tbia 
country  now  knows  how  Govern- 
ments may  '^  drift ''  into  war  in  con- 
sequence of  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments, even  though  at  the  outset 
they  were  firmly  resolved  to  remain 
at  peace.  And  if  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  the  present  case  had 
onoe  adopted  a  conjoint  action  with 
France,  it  would  have  been  diflScolt 
to  have  afterwards  dissociated  onr 
action  from  that  of  tJbe  Imperial 
Government, 

In  September  last  diplomacy 
seemed    to    tire  of    its  efforts  on 
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behalf  of  PolaDd.  The  second  reply 
of  the  RossUn  GrOTernment  to  the 
notes  of  the  reiooostratiog  Powers 
vas  as  oourteous  but  aa  anfavoarable 
aa  the  first*  The  French  Emperor, 
enHghteiMMl  by  the  tardy  declaration 
of  Uie  Britisli  Government,  that  it 
bad  DO  intention  to  eogage  In  a  war, 
wisely  reaolved  not  to  prolong  the 
diacQsdoD.  At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
okimed  himself  ready  to  act  along 
with  the  other  Powers,  wheneyer 
tbey  shonld  be  willing  to  adopt  any 
coarse  which  promised  to  be  effica- 
cious. Bat  this  lull  in  the  Polish 
qaeslion  did  not  last  long.  Lord  Kos* 
Bd],*when  eo joying  an  ovation  at 
Aberdeen,  deoiored  that  Russia  by 
her  eondnct  had  forfeited  her  right 
to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  secured 
to  her  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna; 
but  bis  ooileagnes  woold  not  agree  to 
his  proposal  that  a  despatch  to  that 
effect  shonld  be  forwarded  to  St. 
Peteisbarg.  Then  followed  the 
speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on 
the  opening  of  the  French  Oham- 
beis  (Nov.  5),  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Treaties  of  1815  were  no 
longer  in  force,  and  that  a  Oon- 
greaa  of  all  the  Powers  was  neces- 
sary to  regolate  and  rearrange  the 
aflSuiB  of  Enrope.  Simnltaneoasly 
aatograph  letters  from  the  Emperor 
were  forwarded  to  all  the  sovereiga 
ao^Knities,  inviting  them  to  attend 
a  OoDgrees  at  Paris,  at  which  the 
Treatiea  of  Vienna  might  be  revised, 
and  a  new  fonndation  laid  for  the 
political  edifice  of  Enrope.  The 
following  are  the  leadiog  sentences 
in  this  memorable  dooament,  which 
ia  dated  4tb  November: — 


"  On  all  occattioos  when  great  eonvnl- 
sions  have  shaken  the  foundations  and 
deranged  the  limits  of  states,  solemn 
compacts  have  followed  to  reduce  to  or- 
der the  new  elements,  and  to  recognise, 
while  revising  them,  the  changes  that 
hare  been  effected. 

*'  Si^h  was  the  object  of  the  Treaty 
of  Weslphalia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  negotiations  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  It  is  on  this  last  foundation 
that  the  political  edifice  of  Enrope  now 
rests ;  and,  nevertheless,  your  Msjesty 
is  not  ignorant  it  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
on  all  sides. 

*'  If  one  considers  attentively  the  sito- 
ation  of  the  different  countries  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that  on  almost  all 
points  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  are  de- 
stroyed, modified,  disregarded,  or  men- 
aced. Hence  there  are  duties  without 
rule,  rights  without  title,  pretensions 
without  restraint ;  a  peril  the  more  for- 
midable, since  the  improvements  pro- 
duced by  civilisation,  which  has  united 
peoples  together  by  an  identity  of  ma- 
terial interests,  would  render  war  still 
more  destructive. 

"  This  is  a  matter  for  serions  refieetion. 
Let  us  not  delay  taking  a  decision  until 
sudden  and  irresistible  events  disturb 
our  judgment,  and  draw  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves  in  opposite  directions.  I  now, 
therefore,  propose  to  your  Majesty  to 
regulate  the  present,  and  to  secure  the 
future,  by  means  of  a  Congress." 

In  their  reply  (dated  November 
11),  her  Misjesty's  Goverament 
stated  their  ^^oouviction  that  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
1815  are  in  fall  force;  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  provisions 
have  not  been  in  any  way  disturbed ; 
and  that. on  these  fonndation s  rests 
the  balance  of  power  in  Enrope." 


•  In  this  final  despatch  (dated  Sept  7)  Prince  Gortschakoff  thus  cleai*ly  defines 
tlia  position  taken  up  by  the  Russian  Government : — "It  is  not  the  principles  of 
the  general  aotof  Vienna  that  are  in  question— -as»  on  the  one  baud,  the  tliree 
Powen  who  have  offered  representations  concerning  Poland  have  taken  the 
ftipolationB  of  1816  as  a  basis— and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Cabinet 
biM  declared  its  intention  to  respect  those  stipulations.  The  only  question  relates 
to  their  application;  bnt  this  involves  confidential  questions  which  the  three 
bcNiDdary  states  have  ever  considered  as  a  sovereign  prerogative,  and  within  their 
eselosive  competence.  The  Russian  Government  is  of  opinion  that,  after  tlie 
ezperieBce  that  it  has  had,  those  measures  [those  recommended  by  the  three 
Powers]  cannot  be  applied  whilst  the  insurrection  is  up  in  arms ;  that  they  most 
be  preceded  by  the  re-establishment  of  order;  and  that,  in  order  to  be  ^cacioue, 
they  must  proceed  directly  from  the  sovereign  power,  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength 
and  its  lib^y,  and  without  any  foreign  diplomstic  pressure." 
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And  they  made  the  special  inquiry — 
''  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  Kapo- 
leon?  and,  above  all,  are  they,  if 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Pow- 
ers, to  be  enforced  by  arms?"  To 
this  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys  replied,  in 
brief  that  the  subjects  most  likely  to 
be  aiscQssed  in  the  Congress  were, 
the  Polish  question,  the  I^ian  qnes- 
tion,  the  Danish  question,  and  ^^tbe 
anarchy  which  prevails,  on  the  Lower 
Danube,^'  which  threatens  to  reopen 
the  Eastern  qaestion  ;  also  the  means 
of  "  lightening  the  burden  Imposed  on 
tlie  nations  by  the  disproportionate 
armaments  occasioned  by  mutual  dis- 
trust/' With  respect  to  the  important 
inquiries  of  the  Britisb  Government 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposals  on 
these  subjects  to  be  made  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  whether  the  deoition  of  the 
mfgority  of  the  Powers  was  to  be  en- 
forced by  arms,  the  French  Minister 
merely  said — "Lord  Bassell  surely 
does  not  expect  ns  to  specify  here  the 
mode  of  solution  applicable  to  each  of 
these  problems,  nor  the  kind  of  sanc- 
tion which  might  be  given  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congress.  To  tlie  Pow- 
ers there  represented  would  pertain 
the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  these 
various  points."  After  maturely  con- 
sidering the  matter,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  the  prcject  of  a 
Congress  was  impracticable — ^that  if 
suchcan  assembly  weVe  to  meet,  in- 
stead of  conducing  to  peace,  it  would 
leave  many  of  the  Powers  on  worse 
terms  than  before — and  that  the  pro- 
bable result  "to  those  Powers  who 
ore  not  ready  to  incur  the  cost  and 
hazard  of  war"  would  be  to  leave 
them  no  alternative  between  submit^ 
ting  to  a  public  humiliation,  or  being 
forced  into  a  war  which  they  desired 
to  avoid.  The  following  are  the  lea^^- 
ing  sentences  of  this  despatch,  whidh 
is  dated  November  25 : — 

"*In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
Poland,  .  .  .  would  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  repeating,  in  the  name  of  & 
Congress,  representations  already  made 
with  80  little  effect  I  Is  it  probable  that 
a  Congress  would  be  able  to  secure  b«t^ 
ter  terms  for  Poland,  unfe»9  hy  a  com* 
hintd  employment  of  force  ^  ....  Is  it 


likely  that  Russia  will  grant,  in  the 
pride  of  her  strength,  what  she  refused 
in  the  early  days  of  her  diflcouragement  f 
Would  fihe  create  an  independent  Po- 
land at  the  mere  request  of  a  OoDgre«s  f 
But  if  ohe  wonld  not,  the  prospect  be* 
oomes  one  of  humiliation  for  Europe,  or 
of  war  againat  Ruasia;  and  those  Pow- 
ers who  are  not  ready  to  incur  the  cost 
and  hazard  of  war,  may  well  desire  to 
avoid  the  olber  alternative.  .  .  . 

"  Passing  to  (he  question  of  Italy, 
fresh  difficulties  occur.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  intended  to  sanction  by  a 
new  treaty  the  present  state  of  poeses- 
sion  in  llalyf  The  Pope,  and  the 
Sovereigns  related  to  the  dispossessed 
Princes,  might,  on  the  one  side,  object 
to  give  a  title  they  have  hitherto  refused 
to  the  King  of  Italy;  and  the  King  of 
Italy,  on  the  other,  would  probably  ob- 
ject to  a  settlement  which  would  ap- 
pear to  exclude  him,  by  inference  at 
least,  from  the  acqaisitioa  of  B^me  and 
Venetia. 

*'But  is  it  intended  to  ask  Austria, 
in  Ciingresfi,  to  renounce  the  possession 
of  Venetia?  Her  Majesty's  Governmeat 
have  good  grounds  to  believe  that  no 
Austrian  representative  would  attend  a 
Congress  where  such 'a  proposition  was 
to  be  discussed.  They  are  informed 
that  if  such  an  intention  were  an- 
nounced beforehand,  Austria  would  de- 
oline  to  attend  the  Congress ;  and  that 
if  the  i^ueation  were  introduced  with- 
out notice,  the  Aualrian  Minister  would 
quit  the  assembly.  Here,  again,  there- 
fore, the  deliberations  of  the  Congresa 
would  soon  be  brought  in  sight  of  the 
alternative  of  nullity  or  war. 

"But  is  it  possible  to  assemble  a 
CoDgre&s,  and  to  summon  an  Italian  re- 
presentative to  sit  in  it,  without  discuss- 
ing the  state  of  Venetia  f  Tlie  Emperor 
of  the  French  wonld  be  the  firat  person 
to  feel  and  to  admit  that  such  a  course 
would  not  be  possible. 

'*  With  regard  to  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, it  is  true  that  several  of  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  have  interested  tfaemselvea 
in  that  question;  bnt  the  addition  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey  to 
the  deliberation,  would  scarcely  improve 
the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 
And  if  with  regard  to  P<4and  and  Italy 
na  beneficial  result  ia  likely  to  be  at- 
tained, is  it  eipedieot  to  call  together  a 
general  Congress  of  all  the  states  of 
J^rope  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy 
of  Moldo-  \Y^al)ach  ia  ? 
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"  Were  all  these  queatlons — tliOBe  of 
Poland,  lUIy,  Denmark,  and  the  Daoa- 
bian  P^^vinces — to  be  decided  by  the 
mere  utterance  of  opinions,  the  views  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  upon  most  of 
them  might  perhaps  be  found  not  mate- 
rially to  differ  from  those  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  But  if  the  mere  exprea- 
(ion  of  opinions  and  wishes  woiQd  ae- 
complish  no  positive  reaults,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  deliberations  of  a  Con- 
gress -vould  consist  of  demands  and  pre- 
tensions put  forward  by  some  and  re- 
sisted by  others;  and,  there  being  no 
supreme  authority  in  such  an  assembly 
to  t^nforee  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
the  CoDgresa  would  probably  separate, 
leaving  many  of  iU  members  on  worse 
terms  with  each  other  than  they  had 
been  whe«  they  met. 

"  But  if  tbia  would  be  the  probable 
result,  it  foUowa  that  no  decrease  of  ar- 
maments is  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  Congreaa. . . .  Not  being  able, 
therefore,  to  discern  the  likelihood  of 
those  beneficial  consequences  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  proiQised  himself 
when  proposing  a  Congress,  her  Ma- 
jesty a  Government,  following  their  own 
strong  convictions,  after  matuie  delibe^ 
ration,  feel  themselves  unable  to  accept 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  invitation." 

The  KtDg  of  Italy,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  aooepted  Napoleon's  pro- 
ject of  a  CoDgrees  unreservedly; 
but  the  replies  of  the  other  Powers 
for  the  most  part  constituted  only  a 
conditiona]  acceptance  of  the  project. 
Almost  all  of  tbein  took  one  or  other 
of  the  following  courses :  they  either 
(like  Eneland)  requested  to  be  in- 
formed m  the  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress;  or  th^y 
professed  their  willingness  to  take 
part  in  it  along  with  "the  other 
Powers."  The  lesser  Powers,  for 
the  moet  part,  adopted  the  latter 
ibnn  of  reply,  the  greater  Powers 
the  former.  If  "the  other  Powers" 
attended  the  Congress,  the  lesser 
ones  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
staying  away;  but  as  it  was  pretty 
certain  that  the  great  minority  of  the 
Powers  would  not  attend,  the  form 
of  acceptance  adopted  by  the  lesser 
potentates  really  bound  them  to 
nothing.  The  replv  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Enssia  (Novi  18),  while 
warmly  approving,  in  the  abstract, 
of  the  idea  of  congresses   for  set- 


tling the  affiiirs  of  Europe  (a  point 
npiin  which,  as  irrelevant,  ^e 
British  Cabinet  pronounced  no 
opinion),  was  substantially  in  ac- 
ooni  with  the  first  reply  of  the 
British  Government  ''In  order 
that  your  Majt«ty'B  proposition 
may  be  practical,'^  said  the  Czar, 
"it  can  only  prdoeed  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  Powers;  and  to 
obtain  this  result^  I  believe  it 
indispensable  for  your  Msgesty  to 
define  dearly  the  questions  which, 
in  your  opinion,  should  become  the 
subject  of  an  understanding,  and 
the  bases  upon  which  this  under- 
standing would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished." This  is  precisely  Lord 
Russell's  reply  of  11th  November 
In  other  words.  The  utmost  cour- 
tesy  was  due  to  the  French  Empe- 
ror in  the  first  reply  to  his  pro- 
r.l,  but  frankness  could  not  long 
delayed.  Austria  had  already 
intimated  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  she  would  take  no  part 
in  the  Congress  if  the  Venetian 
question  were  to  be  disouesed; 
and  Russia  unquestionabiy>  would 
equally  refuse  to  attend,  when  in- 
formed that  her  relations  with 
Poland  were  to  be  subjected  to 
the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal. 
The  rejection  of  the  project  by 
the  British  Grovernmeut,  therefore, 
merely  anticipated  in  substance  the 
replies  that  would  have  been  made 
by  the  other  great  Powers — ^Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria — when  ap- 
prised of  the  questions  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, would  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  tbeCongress. 

The  impracticability  of  the  Em- 
peror's proposal  was  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it.  After  the  greatest 
and  most  exhausting  war  that  ever 
desolated  Europe,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  great 
Powers  could  agree  among  them- 
selves to  a  settlement  of  aHairs  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Although 
each  had  measured  his  strengtli 
with  that  of  the  othero — ^ai though 
the  coats  of  the  war  had  been  enor- 
mous, and  compromise  on  all  sides 
had  become  obviously  indispensa- 
ble— the  Congress  would  only  have 
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been  the  starting  point  for  a  new 
war,  if  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  liad  not  terrified  the  assem- 
bled Powers  into  sndden  modera- 
tion. What,  then,  conld  be  ex- 
l>ected  of  a  Congress,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  had  a  grievance  or  an 
ambition,  and  none  of  iivhicb  bad 
been  taught  the  measure  of  its 
strength  or  weakness  by  actual 
hostilities?  Had  such  a  Congress 
met,  the  only  result  of  its  discus- 
sions would  have  been  to  formulate 
war.  Its  only  nse — if  use  it  can  be 
calJed — ^would  have  been  to  organ- 
ise var-alliances,  and  to  array  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  with  terrible 
precision,  into  two  or  more  hostile 
camps.  The  project  wns  impracti- 
cable, and  not  unmixed  witn  ab- 
surdity. It  was  a  proposal  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  over  a 
barrel  of  guu  powder.  So  sagflci- 
OQS  A  monarch  as  Napoleon  III., 
however,  would  not  have  made  the 
proposal  if  it  had  not  been  advan- 
tageous for  himself  to  make  it.  A 
Congress  to  remodel  and  pacify 
Europe  ia  one  of  those  "grand 
ideas"  which  captivate  the  ima- 
gination of  the  French  people.  In 
the  future  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  an  institution, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  adopted 
with  advantage;  and  the  Emperor, 
who  is  resolved  to  have  a  page  of 
history  for  himself,  desires  to  have 
the  glory  of  originating  the  scheme.^ 
Moreover,  he  knows  and  acknow-* 
ledges  that  he  is  *Uhe  Sovereign 
to  whom  ambitions  projects  have 
been  the  most  attributed;*'  and  by 
proposing  a  scheme  which  osten- 
sibly aims  at  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  he  prepares  a  justification 
for  the  warlike  policy  which  he 
may  ultimately  adopt,  and,  when 
drawirg  the  sword,  will  appeal  to 
his  present  proposal  as  a  proof  that 
the  war  is  not  of  his  seeking,  but 
has  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
perversity  of  the  other  Powers. 
Adhering,  also,  with  characteristic 
steadiness  to  his  leading  ideas,  he 
sought  in  the  Congress  a  means 
of  establishing,  in  a  more  decisive 
form,    that    community    of    action 


with  other  Powers  which  he  had 
previously  endeavoured  to  create 
by  bis  proposal  for  "collective 
notes,"  and  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken. 

The  project  of  a  Congress  has 
sunk  in  the  waters,  and  ostensibly 
it  is  England  that  has  dealt  the 
eoup-de-graee.  It  waa  a  heavy  re- 
^wnsibility  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment took  upon  itself  by  so 
doing,  but  no  other  course  was 
open  to  it.  And  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  with  an  unprecedent- 
ed unanimity,  has  ratified  the  act  of 
the  Grovemment.  Even  the  leaders 
of  the  Peace  Party,  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  have  disapproved  the 
project  of  a  Congress  as  wholly 
illusory — and  they  have  done  so  In 
language  savouring  of  contempt.  If 
the  project  of  the  French  Emperor 
had  anorded  the  least  prospect  of 
attaining  the  object  which  it  pro- 
posed to  accomplish,  England  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  support 
it  England  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  European  war,  and  much  to  lose. 
The  convulsions  and  snfieriuffs  of 
the  Continent  would  only  be  a 
great  loss  to  her,  and  a  profound 
regret.  We  trust  that  such  convul- 
sions may  be  averted,  but  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
such  result  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Congress.  It  would 
probably  have  precipitated  a  gene- 
ral war — ^it  would  have  been  im- 
potent to  preserve  peace. 

It  is  almost  superfiuous  to  say, 
that  the  r^ection  of  the  proposed 
Congress  by  England  is  no  mark  of 
apathy  on  her  part  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  Poland.  She  has  al- 
ready given  proof  of  hef  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  the  nationality 
and  establish  the  independence  of 
the  Poles.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  objects  could  have  been  achiev- 
ed, with  far  less  difficulty  than  now, 
and  with  greater  completeness.  That 
was  in  1816.  And  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  her  Government  then  ?  It  is 
well  to  recall  the  faot<<,  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  Governments  or 
peoples  who  now  exclaim  against 
what  they  call  our  apathy.    It  is  well 
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to  »e  who  were  the  real  friends  of 
Fol&od,  at  8  time  when  sapport  coald 
have  been  rendered  to  her  with  moet 
effect.  It  id  a  fact  beyond  dispute, 
that  of  all  the  potentates  and  plenU 
potentiaries  who  took  part  in  the 
CoDgress  of  Viennn,  the  representa- 
tive of  England — ^Tory  as  he  was — 
displayed,  the  most  liberal  senti- 
meota,  and  demanded  the  most  radi- 
cal reforms.  Lord  Oastlereagh  was 
then  the  champion  of  Poland,  the 
fearless  and  energetic  sapporter  of 
the  reanion  of  her  pruvinoes  and 
the  restoration  of  her  independeooe. 
FraDoe  had  been  compelled  by  force 
of  arms  to  relfnqoish  her  con- 
qaests;  Rassia,  Austria,  and  Prassia, 
be  maintained,  ought  likewise  to 
abaodoQ  the  territories  which  they 
had  acquired  by  the  destruction 
of  Poland.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
ahoQid  be  annulled — ^that  the  three 
Powers  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  final  partition  of  that  kingdom 
shoald  gire  up  the  provinces  which 
they  had  thereby  acquired, — and 
that  a  united  Poland  should  be 
re-erected  as  an  independent  king^- 
dom.  The  proposal  met  with  strong 
oppofi&tioD.  The  Czar  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reunion  of  the  Polish 
prorinoes  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
the  Grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  to 
the  re-creation  of  a  Polish  kingdom ; 
bat  be  atrenoously  rensted  Lord 
Oas^reagh'B  proposal  that  Poland 
should  be  independent. — maintain- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  that  it  most 
exist  as  an  integral  part  of  his  em- 
pire, with  himself  for  king,  and  his 
seeoessora  after  him.  Russia  was 
willing  that  Posen  and  Qolioia 
should  be  taken  from  Prussia  and 
Austria,  but  only  in  order  that  they 
should  become  a  -part  of  her  own 
empire.  Prussia  was  willing  to  give 
ap  Posen  (Saxony  being  promised 
to  her  in  exchango),  but,  strangely 
eoongfa,  supported  the  Ozar^s  plan 
of  retaining  the  reconstituted  Po- 
land as  an  inte^al  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  Austria  (who  had  been 
a  reluctant  i^nt  in  the  partition  of 
Poland)  was  ready  to  restore  Gal- 
ieia  to  Poland  without   compensa- 


tion of  any  kind, — supported  Lord 
Oastlereagh^B  plan  for  a  united  and 
independent  Poland,  and  us  reso-* 
lotely  opposed  the  project  of  the 
Czar;  bat  she  resisted  (what  both 
projects  involved)  the  cession  of 
Saxony  to  her  Germanic  rival,  Prus- 
sia, if  Austria  gave  up  Galioia 
without  comfiensation,  why  should 
not  Prussia  do  the  same?  During 
this  important  conflict,  it  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  France  was  utter* 
ly  indifferent  about  Poland, — she 
eared  little  about  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  power  of  distant  Bus- 
sia;  but  she  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  Baxony,  as  that 
would  strengthen  her  own  imme- 
diate neighbour,  Prussia.  War  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  were  in  perfect 
acoord, — France  and  the  German 
States  cared  only  to  prevent  the 
union  of  Saxony  with  Prussia, — 
England  and  Austria  alone  were 
in  earnest  in  opposing  the  Czar's 
scheme  of  reuniting  all  the  Polish 
provinces  under  the  Russian  crown  ; 
and  even  these  two  Powers  were  at 
variance  on  the  question  of  Saxony. 
In  this  emergency,  Lord  Gastlereagh, 
in  order  to  escape  the  difficulty  about 
Saxony,  had  to  give  up  his  plan  for 
a  united  and  independent  Poland; 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  Czar 
also  gave  way,  and  abandoned  his 
project  of  reuniting  all  the  Polish 

Erovinces  into  a  kingdom  of  which 
e  was  to  be  the  head.  The  re- 
storation of  Poland  in  any  shape 
fell  to  the  ground.  Gall  da  remained 
with  Austria,  who  was  ready  to  part 
with  it^Posen  with  Prussia,  who 
was  ready  to  yield  it  up  in  exchange 
for  Saxony.  In  the  final  settlement, 
therefore,  all  that  was  done  for  the 
Poles  was,  that  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw  had  its  title  changed  into* 
the  **  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  and  was 
endowed  with  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  but  with  the  Czar  for  king. 

Looking  back  upon  these  events, 
and  at  the  convulsion  which  the  un- 
solved Polish  question  is  occasion* 
ing  now,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  part  which  Eng- 
land took  on  that  qaestion  in  1815; 
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and  we  think  oil  Euitope  may  now  the  Po1«8  and  Che  Russians  as  to 
regret  that  the  attitude  of  the  other  what  is  to  be  considered  the  1«^- 
Pow(irs  jclid  not  permit  Lord  Oasti«-  titnate  extent  of  ^' Poland.^'  The 
reagh  to  accomplish  his  bold,  states-  Eossians  r«adily  admit  that  the 
manlike,  aod  liberal  project  of  re-  present  ^^  Kingdom  of  Poland^'  is 
storing  Poland  to  a  united  and  Polish,  and  that  the  Austrian  and 
independent  positicm  among  the  Prussian  proTiuoes  of  Galicia  and 
Powers  of  Europe.  To  du  justice  Poseu  are  Ukewise  Polish.  But  the 
to  the  claims  of  Poland  now,  is  a  far  Poles  claim  far  more  than  that, 
more  difficult  matter  than  it  was  At  one  time  the  Polish  frontier  ex* 
at  the  Oongreas  of  Vienna.  The  tended  to  within  160  miles  of  Moo- 
partitioning  Powers  have  held  their  oow;  at  another,  the  Poles  were  ao^ 
ni^ustly  acquired  provinces  for  half  tually  in  possession  of  the  old  capital 
a  century  longer,  and  have  come  to  of  Kussia.  The  Poles  of  the  present 
regard  them  as  integral  parts  of  day  make  no  ckdni  to  the  territory 
their  dominions.  If  Bussia  would  embraced  by  this  exceptional  ex- 
not  acquiesce  in  the  ne^toration  of  tension  of  their  kingdom.  Nor  do 
an  independent  Poland  in  1815,  she  they  say  anything  at  present  of 
will  still  more  resolutely  oppose  their  right  to  Poseu  and  Gralicia. 
SQoh  a  pi*oject  now.  Austria  might  But  they  emphatically  assert  their 
still  be  willing  to  give  up  G^tioia  claim  to  all  the  Bussian  proviuoed 
to  an  independent  Poland,  but  such  which  belonged  to  Poland  at  tbo 
a  cession  could  only  be  accomplish-  time  of  the  first  partition  in  1772. 
ed  by  committing  Austria  to  a  war  If  Bussia  will  agree  to  reunite  these 
d  Voutrance  with  Bussia.  And  as  provinoes  to  the  present  Ejngdom  of 
Posen  has  now  become  half  German  Poland,  and  guarantee  the  aatono- 
in  its  population,  Prussia  cannot  be  my  of  this  restored  Poland,  then 
expected  to  oede  it  even  in  the  con-*  the  Poles  will  become  fellow-sab- 
dltional  manner  in  which  she  was  jects  with  the  Bassians^  and  cheer- 
willing  to  do  so  in  1815.  Apart  from  folly  acoept  the  Qzar  for  their  king, 
the  system  of  extennioation  which  These,  at  least,  were  the  terms  of 
Bussia  is  now  pursuing  towards  the  reconoilialion  announced  by  the 
Polefr— -which  Europe  ought  not,  leaders  of  the  Poles  a  year  ago. 
and  we  believe  will  not,  acquiesce  HiBtorioally  the  oUim  of  the 
in — there  are  only  two  ways  of  solv-  Poles  to  these  provinces  of  Buasia 
jng  the  Polish  question:  and  it  is  is  indisputabief  but  on  the  nK>- 
hai'd  to  say  which  of  these  two  pre-  dem  pnooiple  of  nationality  it  is 
sents  the  greater  diffionlties.  Let  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  main- 
us  examine  these  two  solutions  of  tained.  In  Lithuania,  Podolia, 
the  question  separately.  and  Yolhynia,  the  Poles  are  con- 
I.  One  of  these  solutions  pro-  fessedly  a  minority;  but,  on  the 
oeeds  on  the  idea  that  the  Poles  and  othet  hand,  this  minority  oompriaea 
Bussians  may  come  to  a  friendly  the  influential  classes,  the  land- 
agreement,  and  Poland  with  an  owners,  and,  we  may  almost  saj, 
autonomy  be  united  to  Bussia,  as  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
Hungary  has  long  been  to  Austria,  vinees.  Whether,  then,  is  Infiuenoe 
This  is  the  scheme  which  the  Mar-  or  Numbers  to  determine  this  qnes- 
quis  Wielopolski  has  long  pressed  tion  of  nationality  ?  A  popalation 
for  adoption  upon  his  Polish  fellow-  may  become  so  taoroughly  imbaed 
countrymen.  But  there  are  many  with  the  ideas  and  oustotns,  and 
obstacles,  of  the  gravest  charac-  so  associated  with  the  history  and 
ter,  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  fortunes  of  a  dominant  race  settled 
A  solution  of  the  Polish  question,  among  them,  that  the  original  dis- 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  seri-  tiocdon  between  the  peoples  gradn- 
ous  of  these  obstacles,  consists  in  the  ally  disappears.  Ethnology,  in  fact, 
utter  divergence  of  opinion  between  holds    a    nmoh    more    subordinate 
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phoe  in  practical  politics  ^an  ideal- 
iftts  imagine.     The  Russian  empire 
itself  owes  its  origin  and  extension 
toafirti^jn  rMCC.    It  was  the  Scan- 
dioaviflD  ciiief  Kurfk^  and  the  two 
hondred  thousand    immigrants  who 
fillowed   him    f;*oni    Sweden,    that 
fjanrled    the    Russian    empire  —  a 
doininaot  castle  of   JSTormans  ruling 
orer  the  native  Slavonian    popal»- 
tioo.    It  is  said  tliat  nearly  all  the 
k'ftding   fimilies    of   Russia     traoe 
their  pedii;ree   to    these   Scandina- 
▼ian  immigrants ;    and    it    was   to 
tlieir  genius    fjr    government    and 
f>r  military  organisation   that   the 
llDssiaD  empire    has   owed    its  re- 
laariable  exteDsion.    The  only  prao* 
lical  question,  then,  is,  wliether  the 
old  Polish  province?,  now  incorpo- 
r*ted  wit^Rossia,  however  Slavo- 
nisD  in  th Aulk  of  thdr  population, 
incline  more  to  Russia  or  to  Poland  ? 
Some  of  these  provinces,  we  should 
uj,  incline  more   to    Russia;    bnt 
the  case  is  certainly  otherwise  with 
the  extensive    and   important  pro- 
Tince  of  Lithuania.     The   coudnot 
of  Lithuania  during  the  present  in*- 
Borrection   indnhitihiy   shows    that 
il  prefers  to  be  associated  with  Po- 
Und.     The   language   and    syropa- 
tbies  of  the  people  are  mainly  Po- 
lish, and  the  Polish  dress  is  regard-* 
ed  as  the  national  costume.     Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.    Previ- 
008  to  the  Tartar  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, Lithuania  was  never  an  integral 
part   of    the    Russian    empire — ^for 
there  was  no  such  empire— but  only 
<me  of  the  separate  grand-duchies 
into  which    Slavonia  was   divided 
nnder  the  saocessors  of  Rnrik ;  and 
when    the    Tartar    invasion     took 
place,  Lithuania  successfully  reaist- 
ed  the  invaders,  and  established  it- 
self as  an  independent  state,  which 
sobeequently  formed  a  union   with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.    The  Polea 
Rii|^t  be  induced  to  give  up  tfadr 
olalm   to   some   of  their   old    pro- 
vinces  now   belonging    to    Ruwia, 
bat  as  long  as  they  exist  as  a  nation 
they  will  never  abandon  their  claim' 
to  Lithuania. 
Since  this  is  the  CJt8€«— sinbe  the 


Poles  will  not  relinquish  their  claim 
to  Lithuania,  and  Russia  will  not 
assent  to  it — the  plan  of  a  reconot- 
liatitm  becomes  impracticable,  ^nd 
a  cordial  union  of  Poland  (with 
an  autonomy)  and  Russia  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Ozur  seems  to  bo 
hopeless.  This  was  the  case  a  year 
ago:  how  much  the  gulf  of  separa- 
tion between  Pole  and  Russian  has 
widened  since  then  we  need  not  say. 

IL  The  other  solution  of  the  Po- 
lish question  appears  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  ac  least  equal  difficul- 
ties. No  Power  in  Europe  has  a 
political  interest  in  seeing  the  Polea 
and  Russians  united  in  one  em- 
pire, but  almost  all  the  Powers 
defflre  the  acoomplisbment  of  the 
other  solution,  which  consists  in 
the  efftablisbment  of  a  strong  and 
independent  kingdom  of  Poland. 
The  difficulty  is,  How  is  it  to  be 
done?  If  the  kiogdom  of  Poland 
— we  do  not  say  the  Poland  of 
1772,  but  Poland  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  partition  in  1795,  phu 
the  territory  seized  by  Prussia  in 
1798  as  far  westward  as  Posen — 
could  be  reconstituted  by  a  wish, 
every  Englishman  would  approve 
the  project  Unfortunately  the  case 
is  for  otherwise.  The  project  of 
Oastlereagh  still  lives  in  the  heart 
of  his  countrymen  as  a  desire;  bat 
we  feel  bewildered  when  we  come 
to  choose  a  way  to  the  attainment 
of  our  object.  Unless  the  concur- 
rence of  Prussia  and  Austria,  or 
at  least  of  the  latter  Power,  could 
be  secured,  the  xealisntion  of  the 
project  would  only  be  possible,  if 
possible  at  all,  by  means  of  a  re- 
vdntionary  'war,  producing  evils 
worse  than  the  one  which  we  desire 
to  remedy; 

That  Anatrfai  has  no  abiding  ob- 
jection to  giving  up  Galicia  to  the 
Poles,  we  are  disposed  to  believe: 
but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  her  doing  so  at  present. 
Would  not  the  abandonmeiit  of 
Qalieia,  in  order  that  Poland  might 
be  re-oonstituted  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the   Hungarians    to  claim 
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a  similar  independenoe  for  them- 
selves ?  And  the  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  Venetia.  Nevertheless, 
logie  do9s  not  go  for  much  in  na- 
tional politics ;  and  if,  by  the  ces- 
sion to  them  of  Galioia,  the  Poles 
became  good  friends  of  Aastria,  her 
possession  of  Hungary  and  Venetia 
would  be  at  least  as  secnre  as  it  is  at 
present.  But  the  grand  difficulty 
in  the  position  of  Anstria  is  this, 
that  the  mere  proposal  on  her  part 
to  give  np  Galicia  to  the  Poles 
would  call  down  upon  her  the  wrath 
and  hostility  of  liussia.  It  W(mld 
be  the  signal  for  a  mortal  combat 
between  h»r  and  the  northern  Co- 
lossus. Failure  in  snch  a  contest 
would  be  ruin  to  T^ustria.  Either 
the  power  of  Russia  must  be  deci- 
sively broken;  and  a  strong  Poland 
established  as  a  rival  to  Russia,  and 
as  an  ally  to  Austria,  or  else  the 
empire  of  the  Kalsar  must  crumble 
into  the  dust,  through  the  loss  of 
her  Slavonian  provinces.  Austria 
cannot  move  on  behalf  of  Poland, 
unless  the  Western  Powers  pledge 
themselves*  to  support  Ber  with 
their  whole  force ;  whereas  we  know 
that  France  would  join  in  such  an 
enterprise  with  the  design  of  seiz- 
ing and  retaining  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces— a  project  to  which  both 
Austria  and  Ent^land  are  strongly 
opposed.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  Prus- 
sia OD  behalf  of, the  Poles  is  still 
greater.  She  has  more  fear  of 
France  than  of  Russia,  and  consi- 
ders that  it  is  better  for  her  that 
Poland  should  remain  incorporated 
with  Russia,  than  erected  into  a  se- 
parate and  rival  state,  which  would 
naturally  be  in  alliance  with  France. 
Moreover,  Prussia  is  resolutely  op- 
poeed  to  the  cession  of  Poseu.  Nor 
is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
Half  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Posen  are  now  Germans.  From 
the  very  dawn  of  European  history, 
the  Germans  have  been  steadily 
gaining  ground  upon  the  Slavoni- 
ans; and  the  process  is  going  on 
still.  The  landowners  ami  peas- 
antry of  Posen  are  nearly  all  Poles, 


bat  the  Germans  preponderate  in 
the  towns,  the  centres  of  influenoe, 
and  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  pro- 
vince. How,  then,  can  Prussia 
abandon  Posen?  or  how  can  a  com- 
promise be  effected?  Roughly,  in- 
deed, the  thing  might  be  done,  by 
giving  the  eastern  half  of  the  pro- 
vince to  Poland,  and  keeping  the 
western  half  for  Prussia;  and  after 
a  severe  war  snch  rough  compro- 
mises become  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, as  such  a  division  of  Posen 
would  not  correspond  with  the  di- 
vided state  of  the  population — ^Poles 
and  Germana  being  intermingled 
all  over  the  province — ^it  would  not 
voluntarily  be  accepted  by  either 
party. 

The  Polish  question,  in  truth,  is 
the  despair  of  statesmen^  The  con- 
sequences of  a  great  pd^cal  wrong 
committed  during  last  century  ex- 
ist as  a  legacy  of  discord  and  per- 
plexity at  thd  present  time.  Rus- 
sia, indeed,  fo.ied  in  all  her  efforts 
to  conciliate  t:ie  Poles,  most  now 
%ek  to  solve  the  question  by 
waging  a  war  of  extermination; 
she  is  ready  to  *'make  a  solitude 
and  call  it  peace."  But  even  the 
Russian  Government  must  be  pain-* 
tully  perpiexod  with  the  thought 
that  such  a  war  may  end  disas- 
trously for  herself.  The  Polish  move- 
ment is  so  wid^pread,  the  hatred 
ot  the  "Muscovites"  is  so  deep- 
seated,  that  badly  armed,  or  even 
wholly  unarmed,  as  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebellious  population, 
the  Russian  battalions  produce  little 
effect  in  trampling  out  the  fire  of 
revolt.  K  it  no  longer  spreads,  it 
everywhere  smoulders.  Where  the 
iron  heel  of  the  Muscovite  comes 
down,  the  flame  disappears,  but  the 
embers  remain;  and  the  course  of 
the  solid  Russian  battalions  seems 
to  resemble  that  of  a  man  who 
cleaves  his  way  through  a  confla- 
gration, withouc  being  able  to  ex- 
tinguish it  as  he  goes.  Confident  as 
the  Russian  Government  may  be  in 
its  power  to  suppress  this  revolt  in 
flie  long-run,  it  must  be  disquiet  3d 
with  the  apprehension  that  it  will 
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Dot  bare  to  deal  witli  the  Poles 
alone,  aod  that  the  prolonged  re* 
nVtaoce  of  the  inscrgent  people 
will  soffice  to  bring  to  its  aid  the 
iotenrention  of  other  Powers  and 
other  annies.  Nearly  a  year  has 
passed,  and  stUl  the  Poles  fight  on ; 
«Dd  if  the  foreijm  Powers  no  longer 
Knd  notes  to  Sc.  Petersburg,  it  }^ 
odIj  because  other  measures  are  on 
the  tapis.  It  is  only  a  lall  before 
the  question  assumes  a  graver  form. 
How  Is  it  to  end?  Is  Rassia  to 
nuke  an  end  of  Poland  in  foot,  and 
not  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ?  Or 
is  Europe  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  Poles?  And  if  so,  how  and 
when? 

Fortanately  (or  Russia,  the  other 
Powers  of  Ea^pe,  though  less  en- 
dangered by  the  Polish  insarreo- 
tion,  are  n^^  perplexed  than  her< 
sdf  as  to  wfiat  oonrse  to  adopt  in 
regard  to  it.  Rossia^s  course  is 
fliiDple.  She  most  pot  down  the 
insorrection  at  all  costs.  She  can- 
not submit  to  a  dismemberment 
whidi  would  leave  her  but  a  shadow 
of  her  present  greatness.  But  the 
other  Powers  are  distracted  in  pur- 
pose, because  divergent  in  their 
interests.  They  agree  in  memorial- 
ising Russia  on  the  subject  of  the 
revolt;  but  there  their  action  in 
common  has,  for  the  present  at 
least,  terminated.  £?en  in  the  de- 
spatches which  they  forwarded  to 
Sl  Petersburg,  England,  Prance, 
and  Austria  assumed  dififerent  atti- 
tades.  Enghind  based  her  remon- 
rtrances  on  the  Treaties  of  1815; 
France,  ignoring  those  treaties, 
founded  her  remonstrance  on  the 
danger  to  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
id  expoee<l  by  the  repeated  insurreo- 
tiooa  in  Poland ;  Austria,  taking  a 
narrower  ground,  contented  herself 
with  pointing  out  the  danger  to 
which  her  own  province  of  Galicia 
was  exposed  by  these  insurrections 
in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Rus«a. 
The  Court  of  Berlin,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  leant  strongly  to  the  side 
ofBossia,  and  at  the  outset  made 
oTertnres  to  Austria  to  unite  with 
Russia  and  Pmssia  in  a  league  fo.^ 


the  suppresstoa  of  the  revolt,  and 
for  resisting  any  Powers  which 
might  attempt  to  intervene  in  sup- 
port of  the  Poles.  The  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  rejected  tlje  proposal:  never- 
theless it  seems  only  too  probable 
that  the  force  of  circumstances  may 
yet  drive  Austria  into  a  Russo- 
Pmisian  league,  from  which  hither- 
to she  has  shrunk  with  genuine 
aversion. 

In  England,  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Poland  is  universal,  and 
the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  tlie 
Polish  people  is  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  condemna- 
tion, in  the  main,  is  perfectly  ju^t, 
but  it  is  too  sweeping  aud  indiscri- 
minate. Russia'<4  policy  towards 
the  Poles  has  fail^,  because  she 
has  been  striving  to  accomplish  an 
impossibility.  It  is  nut  concessions 
that  the  Poles  want;  it  is  indepen- 
dence. The  Emperor  Alexander  did 
his  best  to  conciliate  the  Poles.  He 
gave  them  a  Viceroy,  a  national 
legislature,  and  a  national  army; 
but  the  system  would  not  work. 
The  legislature  was  but  seldom  con- 
voked, because  it  was  found  to 
cherish  designs,  and  to  excite  feel- 
ings, incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Russian  rule.  Fin- 
ally, when  tlie  people,  goaded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy,  tlie 
Grand-Duke  Constontine,  and  ex- 
cited with  hope  by  the  French  Re- 
volution, rose  in  revolt  in  1880,  the 
Polish  army  gave  a  formidable  con- 
sistency to  the  insurrection,  and  the 
strength  of  Russia  was  tasked  to 
reduce  the  kingdom  to  subjection. 
The  iron  despotism  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  revolt.  We  may  condeom 
that  iron  rule,  but  what  other  course 
oonld  he  follow?  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  be  should  reorganise 
a  Polish  army,  and  give  back  the 
fortresses  of  the  country  to  its  keep- 
ing; and  that  he  should  estab'i^h 
anew  a  Polish  Diet,  and  consolidate 
a  nationality  which  had  shown  it- 
self hostile  to  his  rule?  Again, 
when  the  present  Ozar  came  to  the 
throne,  there    cannot    be    a  doubt 
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that  he  waa  sincerely  desirous  of 
conciliating  the  Poles,  and  that  he 
would  have  re-established  their 
national  institutions  if  ho  could 
have  trusted  their  loyalty.  The 
concessions  which  he  actually  did 
make  were  slight, — but  they  were 
tentative,  and  were  meant  to  be 
tbilowed  by  others  of  real  value, 
But  Nemesis  again  interposed,  and 
cut  short  the  scheme  of  conciliation. 
The  Italian  war  of  1869,  and  the 
championship  of  oppressed  nation- 
alities assumed  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  excited  in  renewed 
force  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Poles.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment naturally  took  alarm  at  the 
sign  of  reviving  nationality;  and 
the  Poles,  on  their  part,  assumed 
an  attitude  of  what  is  called  passive 
hostility,  but  which  was  sufficiently 
active  in  the  matter  of  processions 
and  patriotic  demonstrations.  Blood 
at  length  was  shed ;  and,  deplorable 
ad  the  catastrophe  was,  and  unde- 
nred  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
by  the  Russian  authorities,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
avoided.  Finally,  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  conspiracy — if  it 
may  be  so  called — ^which  had  its 
headquarters  in  Warsaw,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Russian 
yoke  whenever  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur.  In  order  to 
disconcert  the  pnvject  and  break  up 
the  conspiracy,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment— ^by  the  advice  of  the  Marquis 
Wielopolski,  himself  a  Pole — re- 
solved to  draft  off  its  leading  mem- 
bers into  the  army  by  means  of  the 
conscription.  Instead  of  regulating 
the  conscription  by  lot  as  usual,  the 
Russian  authorities  drew  up  a  list 
of  all  the  men  whom  they  knew  or 
suspected  to  be  hostile  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  a  certain  night 
had  them  seized  and  dragged  from 
their  homes,  and  shut  up  in  the 
citadel.  Lord  Palmerstou  rightly 
termed  this  not  a  conscription,  but 
ft  "proscription."  It  was  a  most 
cruel  and  tyrannous  act;  but  again 
we  ask,  what  was  the  Russian  Gov- 


ernment to  do?  What  else  would 
i&nother  government  have  done  in 
the  same  circumstances?  It  wonld 
be  unjcst  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  compare  its  conduct  in  this 
matter  with  that  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1852. 
The  coup  cTitat  was  an  act  of  iadi- 
^dnal  ambition  on  tlie  part  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  accom- 
plished by  bloodshed  and  deporta- 
tions unparallelled  during  the  severi- 
ties at  Warsaw  which  led  to  the 
present  revolt. 

As  a  question  of.  international 
law,  the  right  of  foreign  Powers  at 
the  present  day  to  intervene  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  insurgent 
Poles  is  donbtftil.  But  that  is  of 
Itttle  consequence.  Despite  all  the 
prate  we  have  had  of  late  years 
about  the  **  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention," Governments  and  nations 
act  now  as  they  have  acted  from 
the  beginning.  The  question  of 
intervention  or  non-intervention  is 
pimply  one  of  self-interest.  If  a 
State  have  an  interest  in  interven- 
ing, and  thinks  itself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  intervene  with  success, 
it  will  intervene.  %  If  it  have  no 
adequate-  interest  in  the  matter,  or 
if  it  lack  the  power  to  intervene 
with  success,  it  vnll  not  intervene. 
The  feelings  or  even  the  interests 
of  a  nation  may  be  deeply  engaged 
in  a  foreign  question,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  take  np 
arms  to  intervene  in  tlie  conflict. 
When  the  Holy  Alliance  (Russia, 
Austija,  and  Prussia)  in  1821  re- 
solved to  put  down  by  force  of  arms 
the  ravolution  in,  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  absurdity  for  England  to  have 
engaged  in  a  contest,  evidently 
hopeless,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
military  intervention  of  the^e 
Powers.  But  she  did  what  she 
could :  she  opposed  the  interven- 
tion diplomatically:  and  the  cir- 
cular which  Lord  Castlereagh  ad- 
dressed to  the  European  Powers, 
formally  expressing  the  dissent  of 
the  British  Government,  produced 
a  great  sensation  on  the  Cotitinent, 
In  like  manner   we  are   not  boutid 
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to  intervene  in  the  Polish  qnestion 
otherwise  than  hy  diplomacy.  We 
may  go  fiirther  if  we  please,,  and 
we  nuy  oltimately  be  dfa^n  into 
the  conflict  whether  we  please  or 
not;  bat  there  is  no  international 
obligation  upon  ns  to  do  more  than 
we  are  doing.  The  cost  of  an 
armed  intervention  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  it  is  hard  to 
6ee  at  present  what  ol:jeot  is  attain* 
aUe  by  sncfa  an  intervention  which 
wonld  compensate  the  danger  and 
the  expense.  Besides,  in  redrese- 
io;;  one  wrong,  it  becomes  as  to 
take  care  that  we  do  not  produce 
others  equally  serions.  And  we 
fear  that,  if  a  war  be  engaged  in  on 
behalf  of  Poland,  this  will  be  the 
result. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  ex- 
pressed  himself  strongly  in  &voar 
t)f  restoring  the  Poles  to  their  place 
&moDg  the  nations.  Such  a  resto- 
ranoD  he  regards  as  a  great  political 
o««ssity.  Writing  in  1854,  he 
5aj8: — "In  the  very  front  rank  of 
the  great  league  of  the  Western 
Powers,  which  can  alone  preserve 
Europe  from  Enssian  subjugation, 
most  be  placed  the  restoration  qf 
PdaneL  The  extension  of  Austria 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
her  acquisition  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallacbia,  under  the  burden  of  the 
stipulated  payment  to  the  Porte,  is 
the  obvious  mode,  without  doing 
iiijustice  to  any  one,  of  winning  her 
consent  to  the  cession  of  Gaiicia* 
If  Prossia  casts  in  her  lot  with  the 
Moscovitea,  she  cannot  complain  if 
she  undergoes  the  fate  which  she 
herself  imposed  on  Saxony  when  its 
Bovereign  adhered  to  Napoleon  in 
1314."  The  importance  qf  restor* 
log  Poland  to  independence  is  as 
great  now  as  it  was  when  these 
words  were  written:  but  the  posi- 
tion of  Europe  has  changed  since 
then,  and  the  task  of  restoring  Po- 
land has  become  surrounded  by  new 
difficulties.  Italy  claims  Yenetia 
from  Austria  more  vehemently  tlian 
the  Poles  desire  Galioia ;  the  Hun- 
garians refuse  to  unite  with  the 
other  populations  of  Austria ;  and 
mora  embarraBsIng  than   all,   it  is 


now  notorious  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  bent  upon  destroying 
the  Treaties  of  1815,  and  extending 
the  frontiers  of  France.  England 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fetot 
that  Prussians  extremity  is  France's 
opportunity;  and  that  Napoleo^ 
will  never  join  in  a  war  for  the  re- 
storation of  Poland  except  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  Germany  and 
seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine. 
The  most  that  a  successfnl  inter- 
vention is  likely  to  accomplish, 
would  be  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
would  include  part  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Posen  and  the  Austrian 
province  of  Galicia — France  pay- 
ing herself  for  her  exertions  by  ad- 
vancing her  frontier  to  the  Rbine^ 
W^at  would  then  be  the  position? 
Would  not  the  ascendancy  of  France 
be  immensely  increased,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  Powers  which  at 
present  keep  her  in  check?  Ger- 
many would  lose  provinces  on  both 
her  eastern  and  western  frontiers; 
while  France  would  receive  new 
power  from  the  frontier  and  for- 
tresses of  the  Khine,  and  would 
find  in  the  restored  kingdom  of 
Poland  a  new  ally.  To  defeated 
Eussia  France  would  at  the  same 
time  offer  aid  in  pushing  her  con- 
quests in  Asia,  where  she  comes 
into  contact  with  England.  These 
are  considerations  which  may  well 
make  ns  pause  before  we  give  way 
to  our  natural  sympathies  iu  favour 
of  Poland.  We  wish  well  to  the 
Poles.  We  cannot  regard  with  in* 
difference  the  threatened  extinction 
of  a  nationality.  "We  cannot  be 
spectators  of  their  gallant  and  desr 
perate  struggles  for  independence 
without  believing  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  successful.  With  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  also,  we  be- 
lieve that,  if  Poland  become  fairly 
merged  in  Russia,  the  power  of 
that  colossal  empire  will  ere  long 
overshadow  the  Continent.  But 
of  what  use  these  sympathies  and 
opinions  if  circumstances  deny  to 
us  the  opportunity  to  act  upon 
them? 
The  grand  difficulty  in  the  Polish 
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qucstfoD  !s  nelUjcr  Rassift,  Prussia, 
nor  Aastria.  Let  us  aay  it  plainly 
— ^it  is  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
If  be  were  the  upholder  of  trea- 
ties, as  he  represented  himself 
when  he  assumed  the  purple,*  or 
the  disinterested  champion  of  na- 
tional rights,  as  he  announced  when 
commencing  the  Italian  -war — the 
Polish  question  would  be  easily 
settled.  Austria,  we  believe,  would 
be  as  ready  to  cede  Galicia  now  as 
she  was  in  1815,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  getting  rid  of  an  internal  diffi- 
culty, and  of  erecting  in  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  an  external  shield 
against  the  power  of  her  colossal 
neighbour,  Russia.  England  would 
have  nothing  to  seek,  because  no- 
thing to  gain,  but  the  restoration 
of  Poland.  And  if  Napoleon  were 
equally  disinterested,  an  alliance 
between  England,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria would  ere  this  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land would  have  become  a  matter 
of  certainty.  But  Napoleon,  as 
both  Austria  and  England  now 
know,  18  not  disinterested.  Neither 
as  an  ally  is  he  reliable.  England 
knows  how  he  closed  the  Orimeaa 
war — Italy  knows  how  he  acted  at 
Yillafranca.  And  so  does  Austria 
— for  in  that  interview  be  offered 
to  give  back  Lombardy  if  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  would  permit  him  to 
attack  Prussia  on  the  Rhine.  He 
has  got  Savoy  and  Nice;  but  in 
order  to  complete  his  "mission,"  he 
mnst  extend  the  boundaries  of 
France  to  the  Rhine.  If  he  can 
accomplish  this,  his  dynasty  is  se- 
cure. Internal  freedom  may  be 
safely  granted  to  his  subjects,  when 
their  external  ambition  has  been 
satisfied;  and  France  would  then 
cease  from  her  revolutions,  and 
settle  down  into  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  nationn,  under  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon.    These  are   great  ob- 


jects, so  far  as  regards  France  and 
himself.  But  if  tried  at  the  bar  of 
Europe,  they  must  be  condemned. 
He  cannot  expect  other  nations  to 
sacrifice  their  rights  in  order  that 
the  ambition  of  fVanoe  may  be  sa- 
tisfied and  his  dynasty  secured.  It 
is  these  objects — it  is  this  ambition 
of  Napoleon — we  repeat,  that  forma 
the  grand  obstacle  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Polish  question.  It 
foroes  Austria  and  England  to  mis- 
trust and  keep  aloof  from  him,  and 
threatens  to  divide  Governments 
whioh  ought  to  ally  themselves  on 
this  question  into  opposite  camps. 

We  have  no  desire  to  judge 
harshly  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
He  is  a  great  and  sagacious  mon- 
arch, who  has  benefited  Franoe, 
and  in  whose  policy  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  evil  and  good  are 
intermingled.  Like  every  one  else, 
he  has  his  own  game  to  play,  and 
he  must  play  it  tu  the  best  advan- 
tage. His  policy  requires  that  he 
shall  aggrandise  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  states;  but  even  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  he  mast 
seek  to  minimise  the  hostility  which, 
such  an  aggrandisement  must  create 
by  rendering  to  Europe  all  the 
benefits  which  he  possibly  can  com- 
patibly with  the  prosecution  of  Lis 
own  ends.  He  is  an  enlightened 
monarch,  who  would  fain  be  a  bene- 
factor of  Europe  as  well  as  of  his 
own  country.  But  he  is  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  must  at- 
tend to  their  interests  and  aspira- 
tions first;  and  with  the  realisation 
of  these  are  bound  up  the  success 
of  his  dynasty.  He  is  now  in  a 
position  alike  of  difficulty  and  of 
hope.  If  the  present  European 
crisis  places  him  in  the  gravest  em- 
barrassment, he  knows  also — he  has 
known  all  along — that  withont  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  crisis  his  moec 
brilliant  hopes  would  remain  unfal- 


*  When  re-establithing  the  Empire,  Lonis  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  Europe,  in 
hit  address  to  the  Freoch  Legialatni'^—"  The  age  of  conqnesta  is  past  ...  I 
aeoept  all  which  history  for  the  last  foriy  years  transmits  to  os  with  its  inflexible 
authority."  In  the  befiioning  of  1$69  he  proolaimed  himself  the  ehampion  of 
** jostice  and  civilisation  everywhere  f'  and  at  Milan,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he 
made  his  equally  fumous  and  false  declaration  that  he  made  war  only  for  *'  an 
idea.*' 
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filled.  He  htks  foreaeeii  some  such 
erisb  as  this  from  the  fir»t ;  be  has 
fnioed  his  policy  upon  the  wanto 
of  Fraooe  and  the  ezlgenoies  of  £a- 
TOpe.  Availing  himself  of  these 
ei^ocie::,  be  baa  already  won  laa- 
itk  for  himself  and  aggrandisement 
for  Fraooe.  Bat  the  orieis  with 
which  be  is  now  faoe  to  face  is  far 
gnuHler  and  graver — presents  alike 
more  risks  and  more  advantages— 
than  any  witli  which  he  has  grap- 
pled in  tbe  past  It  is  the  crisis  of 
hiB  dynasty.  It  is  the  craoial  test 
of  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  policy. 
He  most  now  gather  up  his  full 
stpiDgth  to  oope  with  the  enter- 
piise. 

The  intervention  in  Mexico  has 
been  called  the  greatest  blonder 
which  Napoleon  III.  has  committed. 
Ve  see  no  reason  so  to  regard  it. 
It  may  prove  a  failure ;  but  it  has 
Dot  done  so  yet  If  it  succeed,  it 
win  prove  a  gl<H7  and  an  advantage 
to  Fraooe^  and  promises  only  bene- 
fit to  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  It 
would  redeem  the  rich  and  beauti- 
M  cottQtry  of  Mexico  from  chronic 
toarchy  and  suffering  —  from  tbe 
political  and  commercial  annihila- 
tioa  which  has  for  a  generation  ren- 
dered it  a  blank  spot  it  the  world. 
It  would  give  an  outlet  lor  tbe  re- 
dnndaot  portion  of  the  energies  and 
population  of  France;  and  by  so 
doing  would  lessen  the  political 
REtleasness  at  home,  and,  by  allow- 
isg  the  now  stagnant  population  to 
iaoease  in  numbers,  would  produce 
a  healthier  social  condition  among 
tbe  people.  Despite  the  present 
eriab  in  Europe,  which  reqoires  the 
Umperor  to  concentrate  his  forces, 
this  Mexican  enterprise  may  yet  be 
carried  to  a  soccessfnl  end.  Bat 
already  it  has  not  been  without  its 
adfaotages  for  the  Emperor.  It 
has  cost  a  few  millions,  Indeed,  but 
these  may  be  repaid;  and,  mean- 
while, it  has  distracted  the  thoughts 
of  the  restless  French  from  the 
aflUrs  of  their  own  Continent  at  a 
time  when  these  affairs  presented 
no  favoarable  opportunity  for  the 
tHroeecQtion  of  the  Kapoleonic  Ideas, 
ihe  M^ican  expedition,  therefore, 


— whatever  be  its  aldmate  fate — 
has  shielded  the  Emperor  from  im- 
patient pressure  on  the  part  of  his 
people  and  has  enabled  him  to 
bide  his  time.  Bat  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  shield  will  not  be  much 
longer  available;  nor  can  the  Em- 
peror desire  that  it  should  be.  It 
is  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe  that 
the  thoughts  and  ambitious  aspira- 
tions of  1^6  French  people  are  fixed. 
*^  Perish  ten  Meidoos,'  would  be 
their  words,  "  rather  than  Poland 
should  perish."  With  this  Polish 
affair  is  bound  up  this  hope  of  win- 
ning the  frontier  of  the  libine.  And 
the  Emperor  knows  that,  if  he  can 
attain  this  latter  object,  his  people 
will  be  quite  ccwtent  that  their 
^^  grand  idea"  on  behalf  of  Poland 
be  sadly  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions. 

The  probable  iesne  for  the  Empe- 
ror, we  believe,  from  his  present  dif- 
fioulty  —  a  difficolty  not  altogether 
unwelcome — is  throngh  the  portals 
of  war.  War,  short  if  possible,  and 
cloeed  by  compromises ;  but  still 
war.  One  ally  at  least  is  already 
at  his  bidding.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  eager  for  the  fray.  It 
cannot  get  Yenetia,  no  more  than 
Kapoleon  can  get  the  Bhine  fron- 
tier, witboot  a  war ;  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  such  a  war  can 
only  be  found  during  the  turmoil 
of  a  great  crisis.  In  1859  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  an  army  which  was 
"eatiug  its  head  off."  The  King 
of  Italy  is  in  the  same  position  now. 
He  has  been  elaborating  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  bis  kingdom  with 
a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Yenetia ; 
and  if  the  struggle  do  not  come 
soon,  Italy  must  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  her  preparations.  Like  , 
a  pugilist  who  has  gone  into  train- 
ing, Italy  knows  that  if  the  fight 
for  the  prize  do  not  come  off  at 
once,  the  splendour  of  her  condition 
will  lead  to  a  break-down.  Diplo- 
matio  '^missions"  have  recommenc- 
ed between  Turin  and  Paris  ;  and  in 
the  movements  of  Italian  statesmen 
we  can  read  the  auguries  fully  bet- 
ter than  in  the  flight  of  bird.«.  But 
we   are   persuader),   if  the    Italian 
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Government  does  not  take  speetal  honest,  as  veil  as  embarrassing  for 
care  in  the  contest  which  it  desires,  Eorope.  The  legal  part  of  their 
it  -will  be  sold  by  ita  Imperial  ally  claim  is  advanced  merely  as  a  step- 
more  serioQsly  even  than  it  has  been  ping-stone  to  an  act  of  high-haridod 
already.  Italy  is  too  eager  to  connt  injustices.  And  even  Uie  legal  basis 
the  risks.  Napoleon  is  eminently  ot'  their  claim  is  a  curious  one*  Ac 
cantions.  He  only  fights  virhen  he  a  time  when  the  most  solemn  trea* 
has  seventy-five  chances  out  of  a  ties  ^hich  Earope  over  ratified  are 
bnndred  in  Lis  favour.  At  present  thought  to  have  become  nullified 
the  odds  are  by  no  means  so  propi-  by  the  lapse  of  less  than  fifty  years, 
tioQs ;  bnt  will  any  one  venture  to  the  Germans  go  back  to  the  middle 
say  that  they  will  not  beoome  so  ages,  and  to  facts  which  Europe 
within  three  months!  The  Empe-  Iwd  forgotten — if  indeed  Europe 
ror  cannot  continue  in  his  present  ever  took  oognisanoo  of  them.  In 
position — nor  can  he  recede.  In  the  remote  times  to  which  tbis  Ger- 
Franco  the  Opposition  have  gained  man  claim  goes  back^  the  modern 
ground  immensely :  in  the  election,  principle  of  nationality  was  tin- 
this  year  they  have  polled  2,000)000  known,  and  populations  readily 
votes,  instead  of  the  500,000  record-  nnited  or  parted  according  to  any 
ed  in  their  favour  in  1857 ;  and  the  Chances  in  the  persons  or  fortunes 
okl  alternative  is  more  and  more  of  &eir  rule^.  So  it  happened 
pressed  upon  the  Emperor — Liberty  that  the  dncbies  of  Holstein  and 
at  home  or  war  abroad.  The  Em-  Lanenbuiig  peopled  by  Germans, 
peror,  on  his  part,  cannot  as  yet  and  the  duchy-  of  Schleswig  inha- 
confer  political  liberty  upon  his  bited  by  Danes,  at  one  time,  had 
subjects,  and  his  recent  acts  prove  the  Same  duke  for  ruler,  although 
that  he  does  fiot  intend  to  do  so.  each  had  an  autonomy  of  its  own. 
He  must  do  something  abroad,  and  But  about  four  centuries  ago,  the 
the  state  of  Europe  is  becoming  dnchies  became  part  of  the  king- 
favourable  to  such  an  enterprise,  dom  of  Denmark  :  their  new  sove- 
Both  tiie  Notes  and  the  Oongress  reign  becoming  a  duke  of  the  G^er- 
have  failed  ;  but  the  proposal  of  a  man  empire  in  virtue  of  his  po9- 
Congress  gives  him  time  to  mature  session  of  Holstein.  Wheo  the 
his  plans,  and  Mrill  be  kept  dangling  present  Germanio  Confederation 
in  public  view  nntil  the  hour  for  was  formed,  the  King  of  Denmark 
decision  strikes.  became  a  member  of  it  upon  the 
As  if  Europe  had  not  already  same  title.  Meanwhile  the  Danish 
enough  on  her  bands— as  if  there  kings  had  allowed  the  provinces  of 
were  not  difficulties  and  embarrass-  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  LaQenbar^ 
ments  more  than  sufficient  to  tax  to  maintain  their  okl  *'Edtatca.^' 
the  amplest  skill  of  statesmen,  and  Bnt  as  tiiis  administrative  arrange* 
ere  long,  probably,  to  exhaust  the  ment  was  exceedingly  cumbrons;, 
strength  of  nation&-^the  Germans  embarrassing,  and-  antiquated,  the 
are  creating  one  embarrassment  Danish  •€k)verain&nt  of  late  years 
mdre,  heedless  though  it  shoukl  has  de6ire<l  to  replace  it  (as  Austria 
prove  the  spark  which  is  to  set  all  has  recently  done  wibh  her  pro fi noes, 
Europe  in  a  blaze  of  war.  With  all  and  as  our  liation  did  lon^  ago)  by 
our  love  for  tlte  Germans,  there  is  one  national  •  parliament,  in  whioh 
no  nation  that  more  tries  one's  pa^  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
tienoe,  and  needlessly  exhausts  our  fuirly  rej)re6enfeed.  At  the  same 
sympathy.  They  have  no  splendida  time  the  old  Estates  of  the  duchies 
vitia^  like  tlitir  Gallic  neighbours;  were  to  be  maintained  as  local  in- 
but  they  are  so  nmladroit  and  un-  sftitutions.  But  when  this  measure 
practical,  that  their  faults  do  as  much  was  proposed^  tiie  Germanic  Ooo- 
harm  as  the  more  criminal  ambition  federation  interposed.  They  main* 
of  able  moiiarchs.  In  the  present'  tained  that  this  was  not  a  donaestlo 
case  their  policy  is  unjust  and  dis*  question    wJiich    the    popUlaUon   of 
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the  kingdom  of  Denniark  oould  set- 
tie  for  themselvee,  inasmuch  as  Hol^ 
«tein  and  Lauenburg,  tlraagh  part  of 
Denmaric,  were  also  memt^  of  the 
Germanic  Confederacy.  They'tisist- 
ed  that  these  prorinoes  should  not 
<«lj  maintain  tiieir  separate  '^Es- 
t«t«^**  whateyer  might  oe  the  incon- 
femeoee  and  danger  «f  such  an  ar- 
TtBgement  for  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
muk,  hot  also  that  their  gotettiing 
power  shoold  not  be  merged  in  a 
Mtioiial  parliament,  bnt  that  they 
dxNiId  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  veto 
on  the  imperial  legislation.  They 
demand,  in  ftct,  that  Holstein,  Lau- 
enborg,  Schleswig,  and  Denmark 
Froper,  should  each  have  an  inde^ 
pendebt  parliament  of  its  own,  and 
oa  ejucil  voU  in  the  administration, 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  needless  to 
riiow  that  sach  an  arrangement 
would  never  work;  but  the  injustice 
of  the  demand  is  evidenced  by  the 
&ct  that,  under  such  f  constitution, 
the  petty  province  of  Lauenburg, 
with  a  population  of  only  50^000, 
wodd  have  an  equal  vote  with  Den- 
mark Proper,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion fully  thirty  times  greater.  Hol- 
fitein,  with  a  population  of  600,000. 
and  Schleswig,  with  400,000,  would 
likewise  each  possess  a  veto  upon 
the  imperial  legislation  of  the  Dan- 
ish kingdom.  Under  such  a  constitu- 
tion, accordingly,  Denmark  would  be- 
come a  dependency  of  the  Gkrmanic 
Confederation. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  **  a 
sacrifice  extorted  by  the  force  of 
arcumstances,"  the  Danish  G-ovem- 
ment  a  ^ear  ago  cancelled  the 
ict  hy  which  Holstein  was  to  be 
represented  in  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment, and  allowed   the   Estates  of 


that  pi'ovince  to  exercise  a  le^'slative 
and  supply-granting  power,  in  con- 
formity with  the  decrees  of  the  Ger- 
manic Diet  of  4th  March  1860,  and 
7th  February  1861.  But  this  would 
not  content  the  Diet  Several  cento- 
ries  ago  (in  1460 !),  a  declaration  was 
made  by  a  king  of  Denmark  to  the 
effect  that  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Bchleewi?  should  never  be  se- 
parated;* and  the  Diet  now  main- 
tains that  this  means  they  shall  never 
be  differently  treated — and  that  as 
Holstein  must  have  an  ind^)endent 
parliament,  Schleswig  must  also 
have  one?  The  Diet,  be  it  ob- 
served, has  no  pretext  of  any  kind  to 
interfere  directly  with  Schleswig. 
which  never,  either  with  the  old 
€krmanic  empfre,  or  with  the  pre- 
sent Qermanio  Oonfederacy,  was 
connected  J  but,  say  they,  "we 
have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
afiairs  of  Holstein,  and  as  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein  were  never  to 
be  separated,  we  deny  that  any 
change  can  be  made  in  the  constitn- 
tH)n  of  the  one  more  than  of  th« 
other."  This  is  obviously  an  at- 
tempt "to  paralyse  the  Danish 
monarchy."  Tnis  was  the  language 
of  Lord  Russell  himselt  when  writ- 
ing to  liord  Cowley  in  February 
1861,  before  his  lordship  lo^t  hu 
wits  a  year  ago,  and  to  whicli  hap- 
pily he  is  returning  again  now.t 
The  object  of  this  attempt  on  tl\e 
part  of  the  Germans  is  transparent 
They  desire  to  wrench  Holstein 
from  Denmark,  for  the  double  rea- 
son that  the  Holsteiners  are  Ger- 
mans, and  that  the  Confederacy 
wants  the  splendid  harbour  of 
Kiel  as  a  stauon  for  the  German 
fleet   that  is  to  be.    Moreover,   as 


*  Beddes  the  and<jnityof  this  royal  declaradon,  it  is  affinned  that  it  was  ne^er 
rtUfied  by  the  Daniah  Ettatea,  and  that  it  has  never  been  regnlarly  observed. 
ICoreorer,  it  waa  made  to  the  Schleawig-Holtteiaen  only,  and  not  to  the  Qermanfc 
finpire. 

\  In  his  despatch  of  Sept  S9, 1S68,  to  Sir  Alexander  Bfalet,  onr  representative  at 
Frankfort,  Loiti  Russell  says:—*'  It  tuiiiaot  be  re<fiired  that  the  constitntion  of  the 
Mtire  Danish  monarehy  shonld  be  anhjeeted  to  the  jnriadietion  of  the  Oennanie 
Goofederataan.  If  the  Estates  of  the  Duehiea  of  HolsteiQ  and  Laoeobwrg  were  per- 
■ittfedto  veto  the  proceedings  of  the  Danish  Parliament  and  Dan|ph  Oovernmeot, 
it  ii  etideat  thai  tho  meaaares  neoeseary  for  the  defence  of  Denmark  against  a 
forsigiieaeQiy  might  be  yvevented*  the  entire  aetivity  of  themooare]^  be  naralyaed, 
uid  the  integrity  and  indep^adenee  of  Denmark  be  seriously  threateueo.^ 
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German  Mtiere  bare  nnm^inifted  into 
Schleewig  in  tuoh  numbeni  that  they 
now  eoBdiituie  oae-balf  of  tbe  poDuliir- 
tion.  the  Oonfederacy  deaires  to  keep 
Schleswig  also  apart  from  Denviarl^ 
in  order  (bat  they  may  Mkewiae  get 
po6ae8$ion  of  iC 

This»   in   brief,  wae   the    Daniak 
question.     But  ainoe  the  death  of 
the  kU  King  of  Denmark,  a  &ew 
element  has  been  imported  into  it 
The  late  Kii;^  had  no  eflbpring  or 
near    relativea    to    sueoeed   to^  hie 
throne;  and  in  order  to  obviatB  a 
war  of  aucoesglon,  and  also  to  rnain*- 
tain   the   integrity   of   the   Danish 
kingdom,  (he  great  Poweis,  with  the 
Goiicurreoce  of  the  late  King,  con<^ 
eluded   the   Treaty   of   London   in 
1852,   settling  the  succession  upon 
Prince   Christian   of   Holatein-Son- 
derburg  (now  Chriatian  IX.),  sub- 
ject to  the  ap^roiFi^  of  the  Danish 
people.     Austria  and  IVussia  were 
among    the    contracting   parties  to 
this  Act}  and  therefore  are  Dound  by 
it.    But  the  Germans  now  repudiate 
the  Act     They  say  that  Prince  Fre- 
derick of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderr 
burg-Augustenburg  is  the  heir  to  the 
dukedom    of    Schleewig  -  HolsteiDy 
and   that  therefore  these  provinces 
ought   to  be  s^arated  from  Den- 
mark,   and    made   an  independent 
dukedom    under   Prince   Frederick. 
"We  do   not   care  who   is  to  be 
Son^  of  Denmark/'  they  say,  ^'  but 
Christian   IX   it  not   to   be  ruler 
oyer  Schleswig  and  Balstein ;  these 
provinces  must  be  assigned  to  Prince 
Frederick    of    AugQ8tenbur£^     and 
consequently  become  integral  parts 
of    the    Gtermanio    Confi^eration." 
On  Uiis  plea  (which  is  in  direct  opr 
position  to  the  Treaty  of  1852),  the 
Germans   now  think   they  have  a 
good     pretext     for     sAcomj^lishing 
their    ]ongT  cherished    ambition    of 
wresting  these  provinoea  from  Den* 
mark.    At   a  meeting    at   Nurem- 
berg^   «a    (be    6th    Meember,    of 
representatives     from    the    various 
Diets  of  GkrmanT,  it  was   nnani* 
mouriy  setohed-^'' To  declare  that 
Sohkibwig   and   Hobteiti   are   inse- 
barable;    that  Hke  Duchies  are  in« 
tfependeQt,  and   must  be  separated 


from  Denmaik jf  aftd  thiit  J^r^defiok 
of  Sehleawi9«iQolate«i*84M2derburs^ 
Augustenbuii;  is  the   lawful  Diuds 
of   SchleswignQolstein*'^      Swdi    ia 
the  f  opular  pisopammei.   In  ^tioa 
to  the  two  leadHVg  Gtovemmeats  of 
Qeifnany,  we  are  bound  to  say  tihat 
they  da  not  adopt  it^    On  the  eon- 
trary^  they  oppose  it  as  iar  a»  they 
find  it  SBie  to  do  so.    But  thm  ar# 
in  a  difficult  poaitk>n.     The  Pnia- 
sian   Government — ^no(   entirety  bv 
its  own  faulty  for  the  (Chamber  of 
Deputies   is  sUM  mo^  to  blame-^ 
has   of  late   becqmjs   unpopular   »t 
home,  and  it  is  naturally  reluctant  to 
make  itqfelf  still  more  unpopular  by 
opposing  the  |;en£ral  lennent  on  the 
Danish    question.      It   also  '^mows 
that   the   best  means  of  regaining 
its  popularity,  and  of  diverting  tke 
thoughts   of    its    people    from   tho 
recent  diac9rd  between  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies^  aud  the  €h>vem- 
ment^  would-be  by  taking  the  lead 
in  this  aggressive  movement  againat 
^Denmark.      Nevertheless    it    holds 
back  as  much  as  it  prudently  can. 
Better   than   its  own  subiaots,  the 
Prussian   Government   discerns   the 
danger  to  which  Germany  will  ex- 
pose herself  by  oommencmg  at  the 
present     juncture     an    indefenttble 
war»    Tbe  Austrian  Government  ia. 
in  a  position  not  leas  embarrassing^. 
It    has    difficulties    enough   of    its 
owHy  irrespective  of  the  new  quar- 
rel mto  which   the   excitement  of 
the  Germans  now  threatens  to  drag 
It     But    the    popular    programme 
finds     favour    with     the    Austrian 
Beichsrath     as     well     as     in     the 
Chambers  at  Berlin.    The  Austrian 
and  Prussian   Governments,    there- 
fore, have  to  look  to  both  mdes  of 
the   question.     Both    €rovemments 
would  give   great  offence  to  their 
subject*    if    they   were   wholly    to 
oppose  the   elamour   for    interven- 
tion eo  behalf  (or  on  pretext)  of 
the   Duchies  ^   and   moreover  such 
an  oppoaition  on  4heir  pait  would 
create  m  gener^  dissensieo  throuf^lw 
out  Gerinany,  hardly  lees  nenactn^ 
to  the  safety  of  the  fWtfaeriaiid  than 
the    conaequeDoes   of    the    oniaado 
which  ^ey  desire  t»  pieve&t.    Ao- 
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eoc^iD^j  ih0f  httve  liken  •  midde 
eoDiM^  By  ttzerthig  to  the  utmost 
tiMir  mflaenoe  in  the  Genxuuuo  Piet^ 
tlM^  lukTe  indiioed  that  body,  by  a 
int)oritr  of  ona  (aeyeial  of  the  mem- 
ben  lemaiiig  to  Tota  rather  tiuni  eup- 
port  the  Aii8kro*Pln2aBian  propoeat), 
to  deoree  on^  a  Fedeial  ^execa- 
tMB"  in  Hoblein  Owtaad  of  the 
"occnpatioii"  whioh  they  meant  to 
«der)y  and  to  poatoone  any  deotaton 
oa  the  qaeatkm  or  aoooeesioa*  J^ 
Iheir  dccomstaBoci^  we  believe  the 
Amnaa  and  Fruanan  €k>veni« 
maats  eoold  do  no  more^  To  hate 
beld  baok  altogether,  would  onfy 
btfe  been  to  pat  the  leadership  of 
Um  morament  into  the  hands  of 
the  altia  parly  j  and  nnoueation- 
abiy  the  Auatnsn  and  ^niasian 
Qofenmenta  •-rogaid  the  *'  exeou- 
tMa"  88  a  means  of  interposing  the 
ngalar  itooipB  between  the  Danes 
«d  the  "fiee  corpa''  who  are  eager 
toittsok  Denmark  in  the  name  of 
the  Fketender  to  the  soToreignty  of 
SeUanrig-Holstein. 

The  Qeamans^are  in  a  fair  wa^ 
to  get  themselyes  into  a  trsp, 
ii  BStnial  that  they  ahoiild  desire 
to  hiTO  the  proTinee  of  Holsteia, 
with  its  purely  Gterman  population, 
oaited  to  the  territories  of  the  Gon- 
ledention,  but  to  seize  it  would  be 
i  liolation  of  international  rights. 
Ai  to  Schleswig,  it  was  never  in 
eonaeotion  with  Gtfmany,  and  eyen 
oa  the  principle  of  nationality  they 
hsre  no  dahn  to  it.  Denmark  is  a 
aoall  State,  quite  unable  of  itself 
to  oope  with  the  Confederation : 
bat  u  the  Ckrmans  think  they  shaU 
bftTe  to  deal  with  Denmark  alone, 
tbey  sre  wholly  mistaken;  and  the 
nmke  is  likely  to  be  a  &tal  one  for 
tbemsdTea    At  the  dose  of  last  see- 
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ROB.  in  reply  to  a  qoastioQ  put  to  him 
by  Mr.  Iitagerald,  Lord  Palmenton 
daeisred  "tibat  it  is  the  boun£n  dut^ 
of  this  oonntry  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendtnee  of  DeBmaric;«and  that  u 
tihe  German  Powers  perseyered  in 
the  oourse  whieh  hei  was  sony  to 
8ee«they  wece  adopting  they  would 
find  that  they  would  not  bava  to 
deal  with  Denmark  .alone^  but  that 
there  were  other  and  greater  Pow- 
ers than  Denmark  wi£  whioh  the 
queation  waa  to  be  settled."     But 
it  is  Bot  the  intervention  of  Eng^ 
land  that  the  Qermaos  have  to  fear ; 
foa   that  intervention,   were   k  to 
take  plaoe,  would  have  for  ito  ob- 
>eot    simply    to    shield    Denmark. 
The  danger  to  which   they  expose 
themselves  lies  in  another  quarter; 
and  it  is  to  ba  hoped  that  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  diplomac]^,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Goiarnmenta  will  yet  suffiog  to  avert 
it     The  sudden  announcement  on 
11th   December,  that   Sweden  had 
withdrawn  from   the   alliance  with 
Denmark,  instead  of  being  an  en- 
couragement   to    the    Germans   to 
proceed   in   their  aggression,  ought 
to   put  them  on   tLeir  guard.    In 
homely  phrase,  they  ought  to  smell 
a  rat  The  Swedish  Government  can- 
not really  separate'  itself  from  the 
cause  of  Denmark  in  this  question. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  withdrawal  is 
m^ely  a  show,  designed  to   post- 
pone a  crisis,  by  inducing  Denmark 
not  to  cross  swords  at  once  with  the 
invaders, — perhaps,    also,    to    tempt 
the  (Germans  onwards,  and  conunit 
them  irretrievably  to  a  conflict   in 
which,  King  Charles  XY.  has  been 
apprised,  a  certain   potenUte  with 
whom  he  is  in  confidential  terms  is 
desiroua  to  take  part     Would  not 


*  Aulria  and  PronlB,  although  admittisa  that  they  are  bound  br'the  Troaty 
•f  IWi,  refoM  to  reco^ise  the  new  King  of  I>enmftrk  until  he  oball  have  fulfilled 
Mfteia  CDgtgementi  ento^d  into  by  the  I>an]8h  GavemmeDt  in  1851.  The  Treaty 
of  IMS,  Tcgolatiag  the  snoeeitioD,  had  aothina  to  do  with  these  engagementa^ 
vbieh  rdated  to  the  internal  administration  of  Ihe  Daniah  kingdom ;  but,  by 
lakm|Uie  opposite  view,  Austria  and  Pruaaia  obtain  apretezt  for  partially  falling 
IB  with  the  popular  pi'ogramnM  of  the  Germana  They  admit,  however,  that 
Caff  Christian  is  heir  to  &e  duohy  of  Lauenburg,  even  without  the  Treaty  of 
Imod.  The  Lauenburgers,  alao^  are  well  pleaaed  to  have  Chriitiaa  IX.  as  their 
vdtr,  aad  have  forwarded  addreaaea  to  Copenhagen  deoUring  that  they  do  not 
vnh  to  ba  withdrawn  from  beneath  hia  aoeptre 
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a  war  with  GennAny  in  defence  of 
Dennu0>k,  with  Italy  uid  Sweden 
for  allies^  and  EngUad  favourable 
to  the  cause,  be  just  suoh  an  oppor- 
tunity as  tfke  Emperor  of  the  Frenoh 
is  waiting  for  ?  If  Russia  can  be 
kept  off  by  friendly  overtures,  and 
by  the  task  of  paoifying  Poland, 
— such  a  game  might  be  neatly 
played  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Rhine 
frontier  won  with  less  risk  than  by 
any  other  way. 

)feanwbile  the  Poles  fight  on. 
~They  ndake  no  progress — the  insur- 
rection even  wanes ;  but  stiH  tbejy 
fight  on.  They  knew  from  the  first 
that  they  couM  not  oope  single- 
handed  with  the  colossal  power  of 
Russia  From  the  first  they  have 
placed  their  hopes  in  foreign  aid. 
And  that  aid  may  yet  come.  They 
have  nothing  to  hone  for  from  Rus- 
sia now.  This  is  tne  second  time 
they  have  risen  in  fierce  revolt 
They  know  the  iron  despotism  that 
followed  the  suppression  of  their 
first  rebellion :  they*  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  understand  theu*  fate  after  a  fail- 
ure of  the  'second.  Russia  will  not 
iJlow  herself  to  be  embarrassed  by 
the  continued  existence  of  so  rebel- 
lious a  nationality.  Humane  as  the 
Russian  Emperor  unquestionably  is, 
he  cannot  allow  his  empire  to  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  repetition 
of  such  revolts.  If  the  Poles  find 
that  moveinents  are  on  foot  which 
will  bring  them   the   expected  aid 


by-ttad)4yfe»  tiie  irnnneotion  may  nnk 
into  its  embecs,  and  await  the 
breath  that  is  to  arooae  them  again 
into  fire.  Bat  if  they  have  no  audi 
hope,  they  may  be  ezpeeted  to  play 
the  part  of  desperate  men  more  des- 
pemtely  than  ever,  and  to  court  a 
Btrugi^e  with  their  oppressors  of  so 
sangmnary  a  chfaractet  as  to  oom- 
pel  the  active  iutewentiott  of  other 
Powers.  We  are  a  «taid  people,^ 
and  all  the  good  sense  of  Englaud 
is  wrayed  in  fitvonr  of  non-inter- 
ventioi  in  the  qnameb  of  the  Con- 
tinent Baty  even  with  ne^  there 
are  gusts  of  national  exoitement 
which  bear  down  everything  before 
them.  The  aflair  of  Sinope  dedd- 
ed  the  question  of  the  late  war  with 
Russia.  And  among  the  oontin- 
genoieS  of  the  fiiture,  there  are 
some  which  would  gravdy  afiect 
our  interests,  and  others  which 
would  passionately  excite  our  sym- 
pathiea.  Despite  the  deeSsive  No 
with  which  our  Government  has 
met  his  proposals  for  co-opera- 
tion, the  Emperor  Napoleon  does 
not  yet  despair  of  winning  our 
support,— even  though  he  knovs 
that  to  some  of  the  objects  of  his 
policy,  if  revealed,  England  will 
be  unanhnously  opposed.  The 
European  crisis  seems  only  to 
deepen,  and  it  is  not  without  anx- 
iety, though  without  alarm,  that  we 
look  forward  t»  the  events  of  the 
year. 
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CHAFTBR  XYI. — ^AT  THB  ABBET. 


*  Who  ntdd  tbat  Tony  Butl^  had 
me  back?*'  said  Sir  Arthur,  as 
tbejr  ft&t  at  breakftst  on  the  day 
his  arrival. 
*The  gardener  saw  him  last 
p»{n,'*  said  Mrs.  Trafford; 
sitting  with  his  mother  on 
thm  Yocskd  below  the  cottage;  and 
wtatt  Oregg  sainted  him,  he  called 
mOL  *An  well  at  the  Abbey,  I 
iKnar** 

*^Xt  would  have  been  more  snit- 

abl»  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 

r  himself  of  that  fact  by  a  visit 

iJ*  said  Lady  Lyle.     "Don't  you 

BO,  Kr.  MaiUand?" 

**!    am   disposed   to   agree  with 

yo«/»  said  be,  gravely. 

» Besides,"     added     Sir    Arthur, 
^iMt  must  have  come  over  in  the 
flc,    and    ought   to   be   able   to 
mb  some  news  of  my  horses. 
two  rough  nights  have  made 
uneasy  about  them.'* 
**Anotiier  reason  lor  a  little  at- 
on  his  part,"  said  her  ladv- 
bridling,    and    then,    as    if 
to  show  that  so  insignifl- 
_   _    theme  could  not  weigh  on 
sr  thoughts^  she  asked  her  daugh- 

TOI..    ZCT.— Ka  DLZZX. 


ter  when  ^Mark  and  Isabella  pur- 
posed coming  home. 

"They  spoke  of  Saturday,  mam- 
ma; but  it  seems  now  tbat  Mrs. 
Maxwell  has  got  up  —  or  somebody 
has  for  her  —  an  archery  meeting 
for  Tuesday,  and  she  writes  a  most 
pressing  entreaty  fbr  me  to  drive 
over,  and,  if  possible,  persuade  Mr. 
Maitland  to  accompany  me." 

"Which  I  sincerely  trust  ho  will 
not  think  of" 

•*  And  why,  dearest  mamma?" 

"Can  you  ask' me,  Ali«e?  Have 
we  not  pushed  Mr.  Maitland's 
powers  of  patience  far  enough  l^ 
our  own  dukiess,  without  subject- 
ing him  to  the  stupidities  of  Tilney 
Park? — the  dreariest  old  mansioi^ 
of  a  dreaiT  neighbourhood." 

"But  he  might  like  it  As  a 
matter  of  experimental  research,  ha 
told  us  how  he  passed  an  autumn 
with  the  Mandans,  and  ate  nothing 
but  eels  and  wood-squirrels." 

"You  are  forgetting  the  prairia 
rats,  which  are  really  delicacies." 

"Nor  did  I  include  the  charms 
of  the  fair  Chachinhontas,  who  was 
the  object  of  your  then  affections,*^ 
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said  she  laughingly,  but  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"So.  then,"  said  he,  "Master 
Mark  has  been  playing  traitor,  and 
divulging  my  confidence.  The 
^rl  was  a  marvellous  horsewoman, 
which  is  a  rare  gift  with  Indian 
women.  Fve  seen  her  6it  a  drop- 
leap —  ni  not  venture  to  say  the 
depth,  but  certainly-  more  than  the 
height  of  a  man — with  her  arms 
extended  wide,  and  the  bridle  loose 
and  flowing." 

"And  you  followed  in  the  same 
fashion?"  asked  Alice,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"I  see  that  Mark  has  l)f^ayed 
me  all  through,"  said  he,  laughing. 
•'  I  own  I  tried  it,  but  not  with  the 
success  that  such  ardour  deserved. 
I  came  head-foremost  to  the  ground 
before  my  horse." 

"After  all,  Mr.  Maitland,  one  is 
not  obliged  to  ride  like  a  savage," 
said  Lady  Lyle. 

"Except  when  one  aspires  to  the 
hand' of  a  savage  princess,  mamma. 
Mr.  MaiUand  was  ambitious  in  those 
days." 

"  Very  true,"  said  he,  with  a  deep 
sigh  ;  "  but  it  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  in  which  I  could  say  that  I 
suffered  my  affections  to  be  influ- 
enced by  mere  worldly  advantages. 
8he  was  a  great  heiress ;  she  had  a 
most  powerful  family  connection." 

"  How  absurd  you  are  I "  said 
Lady  Lyle,  good-humouredly. 

"Let  him  explain  himself,  mam- 
ma; it  is  so  very  seldom  he  will 
condescend  to  let  us  learn  any  of 
his  sentiments  on  any  subject  Let 
us  hear  him  about  marriage." 

"It  is  an  institution  I  sincerely 
venerate.  If  I  have  not  entered 
into  the  holy  estate  myself,  it  is 
simply  from  feeling  I  am  not  good 
enough.  I  stand  without  the 
temple,  and  only  strain  my  eyes 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sanctu- 
ajy." 

"Does  it  appear  to  you  so  very 
ftWful  and  appalling,  then?"  said 
my  lady. 

"Ceiiainly  it^does.  All  the  ef- 
forts of  our  present  civilisation 
seem  directed   to   that   end.      We 


surround  ii  with  whatever  can  in- 
spire terror.  We  call  in  the  Law  as 
well  as  the  Church  —  we  add  the 
Statutes  to  the  Liturgy;  and  we 
close  the  whole  with  the  most  de- 
pressing of  all  festivities  —  a  wed- 
ding-break&st." 

"And  the  Mandans,  do  they 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  mat- 
ters ?  "  asked  Alice. 

"How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Alice?" 
tried  Lady  Lyle. 

"My  dear  mamma,  are  you  for- 
getting what  a  marvellous  oppor- 
tunity we  enjoy  of  learning  the 
geography  of  an  unknown  sea,  from 
one  of  the  only  voyagers  who  has 
ever  traversed  it  ?  " 

"Do  you  mean  to  0o  to  Tilney,  . 
Alice?"  asked  her  mother,   curtly. 

"If  Mr.  Maitland  would  like  to 
add  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  his  curiosities 
of  acquaintance." 

"I  hUve  met  her  already.  I 
think  her  charming.  She  told  me 
of  some  port,  or  a  pair  of  coach- 
horses,  I  can't  be  certain  which, 
her  late  husband  purchased  forty- 
two  years  ago ;  and  she  so  mingled 
the  subjects  together,  that  I  fancied 
the  horses  were  growing  yellow,  and 
the  wine  actually  frisky." 

"  I  see  that  you  have  really  listen- 
ed to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford 
"  Well,  do  you  consent  to  this  visit  f' 

"Delighted.  Tell  me,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  is  she  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  worthy  Commodore  with 
the  charming  daughters?  Gambier 
Qraham  I  think  his  name  is." 

"Yes;  she  lives  about  twelve 
miles  from  his  cottage:  but  why  do 
you  ask  ?  "  ^ 

"I  have  either  pronused,  or  he 
fancies  I  have  promised,  to  pay  him 
a  flying  visit." 

"Another  case  of  a  savage  prin- 
cess," whispered  Mrs.  Trafford,  and 
he  laughed  heartily  at  th^  conceit. 
"If  we  take  the  low  road  —  il*s 
very  little  longer  and  much  pret- 
tier— we  pass  the  cottage;  and  if 
your  visit  be  not  of  great  length — 
more  than  a  morning  call,  in  &ct — 
I'll  go  there  with  you." 

"You  overwh^m  me  with  obli- 
gations," said   he,  bowing   low,   to 
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whldk  she  replied  by^  curlsf  eo 
profound  as  to  throw  an  air  of  ridi- 
cale  e?er  his  eourtly  politeness. 

"Shall  we  say  to-nnirrow  for  our 
departure,  Mr.  JIaitUmd?** 

**I  am  at  your  orders,  madam.'' 

''Wdl,  thai,  ril  write  to  dear 
old  aunt  Maxwell — I  suppose  she^U 
be  your  aunt  too  before  you  leave 
Tiiney  (for  we  all  adopt  a  rdation 
BO  Tery  rich,  and  without  an  hehr) 
—and  delight  her  bv  saying  that  I 
bave  secured  Mr.  Maitland,  an  an- 
Doonoement  which  will  create  a 
flutter  in  the  neighbourhood  by  no 
nwans  condudre  to  good  archery." 

*^Tell  her  we  only  give  him  up 
till  Wednesday,"  said  Lady  Lyle, 
**for  I  hope  to  have  the  Orayshaws 
here  by  that  time,  and  I  shall  need 
you  all  bade  to  recdve  them," 

^'More  beauties,  Mr.  Maitiand," 
exclaimed  Mr&  Trafford.  ''What 
are  yea  loddng  so  grave  about  f ' 

*'I  was  thinking  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  I  might  be  called  away 
suddenly,  and  that  there  are  somie 
letten  I  ought  to  write ;  and  last 
eT^all,  whether  I  shouldn't  go  and 
make  a  hurried  visit  to  Mrs.  Butler ; 
for  in  talking  over  old  friends  in 
Scotland,  we  have  grown  already 
mtimate." 

**What  a  mysterious  lace  for  such 
nan  coneenis  1"  said  itrs.  Trafford. 
''Didn't  you  say  something,  papa, 
about  driving  me  over  to  look  at 
the  two-year-olds?" 

"Yes;  I  am  going  to  inspect  the 
paddock,  and  told  Giles  to  meet  me 
thn" 


"Whafs  the  use  of  our  going 
without  Tony  ?  "  said  she  disconso- 
lately ;  "  he's  the  only  one  of  us 
Ipiows  anything  about  a  oolt" 

"I  really  did  hope  you  were  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  this  young 
gentleman  was  not  an  essential  <u 
our  daily  life  here,"  said  Lady  LylOp 
haughtily.  "I  am  sorry  that  I 
should  have  deceived  myselt" 

"  My  deftr  mamms>  please  to  r^ 
member  your  own  ponies  that  hav6 
become  undriv^le,  and  Selim,  that 
can't  even  be  saddled,  Gregg  will 
tell  you  tiiathe  doesn't  know  whait 
has  Qome  over  the  mdon-bod  —  the 
plants  look  all  scorched  and  wither- 
ed ;  and  it  was  only  yesterday  pi^ 
said  that  he'd  have  the  schooner 
drawn  up  till  Tony  came  back  to 
dedde  on  the  new  ked  and  the 
balloon  jib  I" 

"  Wh^t  a  picture  of  us  to  present 
to  Mr.  Maitland !  but  I  trust,  sir,  that 
you  know  something  of  my  daugh- 
ter's, talent  for  dxa^^erated  descrip- 
tion by  this  time,  and  you  will  not 
set  us  down  for  the  incapabtep 
she  would  exhibit  .us."  Lady  Lvk 
moved  haughtily  away  as  she  spoke, 
and  Sir  Arthur,  drawing  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford's  arm  within  his  own,  said, 
"You're  in  a  fighting  mood  to- 
day. Gome  over  anid  torment 
Giles." 

"There's  nothing  I  like  better," 
said  sh&  "Let  me  go  lor  my  hat 
and  a  shawL"  - 

"  And  Fm  off  to  my  letter-writ- 
ing," said  Maitiand. 


CBAPTBB   XVn.— AT   TB?    GOTTAOB 


What  a  calm,  still,  mellow  even- 
ing it  was,  as  Tony  sat  with  his 
motbo'  in  the  doorway  of  the  cot- 
tage,' thdr  hands  clasped,  and  in 
silence^  eadi  very  full  of  thought 
indeed,  but  still  fuller  of  that  sweet 
luxury,  the  sense  of  being  togt- 
tber  after  an  absence  —  the  fed- 
jog  that  home  was  once  more  home, 
in  all  that  can  make  it  a  centre  of 
love  and  affection. 

"I  began  to  think  you   weren't 


coming  back  at  all,  Tony,"  said  shet 
"  when  first  ySu  said  Tuesday,  and 
then  it  was  Friday,  and  tiien  it 
came  to  be  the  middle  of  another 
week.  'Ah,  met' said  I  to  the  Doe- 
tor,  'he'll  not  Uke  the  littie  cot- 
tage down  amongst  the  tall  ferns 
and  the  heather,  after  all  that  gran^ 
town  and  its  fine  people.' " 

"  If  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to 
be  back  here,"  said  he,  with  a  some- 
thing like  choking  about  the  throat 
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— •**  if  y<m  knew  what  a  different  hap- 
piness I  feel  under  this  old  porch, 
•ad  with  you  beside  me." 

*^  My  dear,  dear  Tony,  let  us  hope 
we  are  to  have  many  such  evenings 
as  this  together.  XiOt  me  now  hoar 
aU  about. your  journey,  for  as  yet 
,you  have  only  told  me  about  that 
ffood-hearted  country  fellow  whose 
bundle  has  been  lost  Begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  try  and  remember 
everything." 

^Here  goes,  then,  for  a  regular 
report  See,  mother,  you'd  not  be- 
lieve it  of  me,  but  I  jotted  all  down 
in  a  memorandum-book,  so  that 
there's  no  trusting  to  bad  memory 
--^airs  in  black  and  whit&" 

"That  t0M  prudent,  Tony.  Vm 
really  glad  that  you  have  such  fore- 
thought   Let  me  see  it" 

"No,  no.  It's  clean  and  clear 
beyond  your  reading.  I  shall  be 
ludcy  enough  if  I  can  decipher  it 
myself.  Here  we  begin  :  *  Albion, 
liverpooL  Capital  breakfast,  but 
dear.  Wanted  change  for  my  crown- 
piece,  but  chaffed  out  of  it  by 
pretty  bar-maid,  who  sud'  —  Oh. 
that's  all  stuff  and  nonsense,"  said 
he,  reddening.  *Mail  train  to  Lon- 
don :  not  allowed  to  smoke  first 
class ;  travelled  third,  and  had  my 
*baccy.'  I  needn't  rea4  all  this 
bald^ash,  mother ;  Til  go  on  to 
business  matters.  Skeffy,  a  trump, 
told  me  where  he  buys  *  bird's  eye ' 
for  one  and  nine  the  pound  ;  and, 
mixed  with  cavendish,  it  makes 
grand  smoking,  Skefiy  says  he'll 
getme  the  first  thing  vacant" 

"Who  is  Skeflfy?  I  never  heard 
of  him  before."  \ 

"Of  course  you've  heard  He's 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Harry,  and 
gives  away  all  the  office  patronage. 
I  don't  think  he's  five  feet  five  high, 
but  he's  made  like  a  Hercules. 
Tom  gayers  says  Skeffy's  deltoid  — 
that's  the  muscle  up  here  — .is  finer 
than  any  in  the  ring,  and  he's  such 
an  active  deviL  I  must  tell  you  of 
the  day  I  held  up  the  'Times'  for 
him  to  jump  through  ;  but  I  see 
yott  are  impatient  for  the  serious 
things — well,  now  for  it 

**Sir  Harry   cruel   enough,  in  a 


grand  sort  •f  overbearing  way,  told 
me  my  father  was  called  Watty.  I 
don't  bdieve  it ;  at  least  the  fellow 
who  took  the  liberty  must  have 
earned  the  right  by  a  long  ap- 
prentieeship." 

*•  You  are  right  there,  Tony, 
there  were  not  many  would  venture 
on  it" 

"  Did  any  one  ever  call  him  W»t 
Tartar,  mother?" 

^     "  If  they  had,  they'd  have  caught 
one,  Tony,  I  promise  you." 

"I  thought  so.  Wd!,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  he 
could  give  me.  It  was  to  the  pur- 
port that  I  was  fit  for  nothing,  and 
I  agreed  with  him." 

"  That  was  not  just  prudent^ 
Tony ;  the  world  is  prone  enough 
to  disparage  without  helping  them 
to  the  road  to  it" 

"  Possibly  —  but  he  read  me  like 
a  book,  and  said  that  I  only  came 
to  him  because  I  was  hopeless.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  a  score  of  things 
he  was  well  aware  that  I  must  bo 
ignorant  of,  and  groaned  evexy  time 
I  said  No!  When  he  saidT  ••Go 
home  and  brush  up  your  French 
and  ItaUan,'  I  feH  as  if  he  said, 
'  Look  over  your  rent-roll  and  thin 
your  young  timber.'  He's  a  hum- 
bug, mother." 

"Oh,  Tony,  you  must  not  say 
that" 

"  I  will  say  it ;  he's  a  humbug 
and  so  is  the  other." 

"Who  is  the  other  you  speak 
of  p." 

"  Lord  Ledgerton,  a  smartish  old 
fellow,  with  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  that 
look  through  you,  and  a  mouth 
that  you  can't  guess  whether  he's 
going  to  eat  you  up  or  to  quiz  you. 
It  was  he  that  said,  'Make  Butler 
a  messenger.'  They  didn't  like  it 
The  office  fellows  looked  as  sulky 
as  night ;  but  they  had  to  bow  and 
snigger,  and  say,  'Certainly,  my 
Lord  ;'  but  I  know  what  they  in- 
tand,  for  all  that  They  mean  to 
pluck  me  ;  that's  the  way  they'll  do 
it ;  for  when  I  said  I  was  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  English,  and  some- 
thing worse  in  French,  they  grinned 
and  exchanged  smiles,  as  much  as 
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(»»j,  'There's  •  nq>«i  ho*]i  neyer 

get  over.' " 

""And   whAt 
Tony?" 

"*  He*s  a  follow  that  carries  the  de- 
ipttehes  over  the  whole  world— at 
leist  whereYer  thece  is  civilisation 
enough  to  have  a  Minister  or  an 
SoToy.  He  starts  off  firom  Down- 
ing Street  with  half-a-^zen  great 
bi^  as  tall  as  me^  and  he  drops 
one  at  Paris,  another  at  Munich, 
mother  at  Turin,  and  perhaps  the 
next  at  Timbuctoo.  He  goes  full 
^eed—regokr  steeplechase  pace — 
and  panches  the  head  of  the  first 
postmaster  that  delays  him;  and 
IS  he  is  well  paid,  and  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  the  road,  the  life 
ign't  8oeh  a  bad  one." 

^^And  does  it  lead  to  anything — 
k  there  any  promotion  firom  it  t " 

^^Not  that  I  know,  except  to  a 
peosioa;  but  who  wants  anything 
betterf  Who  asks  for  a  jollier  life 
than  ratUing  over  Europe  in  all 
diraetioDs  at  the  Queen's  expense  ? 
Onoe  on  a  dme  they  were  all  snobs 
or  the  same  thing;  now  they  are 
regular  swells,  who  dine  with  the 
l^iiater,  and  walk  into  the  Attaches 
at  hfliiards  or  blind  hookey ;  for  the 
Dons  saw  it  was  a  grand  thing  to 
keep  the  line  for  younger  sons, 
and  have  a  career  where  learning 
lai^t  be  left  out^  and  brains  were 
00^  a  burden  1 " 

'*!  never  heard  of  such  a  line  of 
li&v"  said  she,  gravely. 

^4  had  it  firom  the  fellows  them- 
8elve&  There  were  five  of  them  in 
the  vatting-room,  tossing  Jbr  sove- 
reigns and  cursing  the  first  clerk, 
whoever  he  is;  and  they  told  me 
they'd  not  change  with  the  First 
Seoetaries  of  any  Legation  in  Eu- 
n^  But  who  is  this,  nx>ther,  that 
I  see  coming  down  the  hill  ? — ^he's 
so  acquaintance  of  ours,  I  think  f " 
"Oh,  it's  Mr.  MaitUnd,  Tony," 
said  she,  in  some  confusion;  for 
ihe  was  not  always  sure  in  what 
temper  Tony  would  receive  a  stram 

**And  who  may    Mr.    Maitland 
be?" 
**  A  very  cfaarming  and  a  very  kind 


person  too,  whose  acqoaintanoe  1 
made  since  you  left  this :  he  brought 
me  books  and  flowers,  and  some  ge- 
ranium slips ;  and, .  better  than  Sd^ 
his  own  genial  oompany." 

*'He's  not  much  <a  %  sportsman, 
I  see — that  short  gun  he  carries  is 
more  like  a  walking-stick  thto  n 
fowMng-piece.'*  And  Tony  turned 
his  gaze  seaward,  as  though  the 
stranger  was  not  worth  a  further 
scrutiny. 

^*  They  told  me  I  should  find  yon 
here,  madam,"  said  Maitland  as  h^ 
came  forward,  with  his  hat  raiaedy 
and  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  fiice. 

'*  My  son,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,' 
proudly —  "my  son  Tony,  of  whoni 
I  have  ^ked  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  channed  if  Mr.  But- 
ler will  allow  me  to  take  that  place 
in  his  acquaintance  which  a  sincere 
interest  in  him  gives  me  some  claims 
to,"  said  Maitland,  approaching 
Tony,  intending  to  shake  his  hand, 
but  too  cautious  to  risk  a  repulse^ 
if  it  should  be  meditated. 

Tony  drew  himself  up  haughtilyv 
and  said,  "I  am  much  honoured, 
sir ;  but  I  don't  see  any  reason  for 
such  an  interest  in  me." 

"  Oh,  Tony,"  broke  in  the  vridow  t 
but  Maitland  interrupted  and  said 
"It's  easy  enough  to  explain.  Your 
mother  and  myself  have  grown,  la 
talking  over  a  number  of  conomon 
firiend^  to  fimcy  that  we  knew  each 
other  long  ago.  It  was,  I  assure 
you,  a  very  fascinating  delnstoo 
for  me.  I  learned  to  recall  some 
of  the  most  cherished  of  my  eariy 
finends,  and  remember  traits,  in. 
them  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
my  childhood.  Pray  forgive  me, 
then,  if  in  such  a  oompany  yotir 
figure  got  mixed  up,  and  I  thought 
or  fancied  that  I  knew  you." 

There  was  a  rapid  eagerness  in 
the  manner  he  said  these  words 
that  seemed  to  vouch  for  their  sinr' 
cerity,  but  their  only  immediate 
effect  was  to  make  Tony  very  ill 
at  ease  and  awkward. 

"Mr.  Mititiand  has  not  told  you, 
as  he  might  have  told  you,  Tony, 
that  he  came  here  with  the  offer  of 
a  substantial  service.    He  had  heard 
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Chat  yoQ  were  in  setrch  of  «6ome 
pursuit  or  occupation.'* 

*'Pray,  madam,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  say  nothing  of  this  now;  wait 
at  least  until  Mr.  Butler  and  I  shall 
know  more  of  each  other.'' 

**A  strange  sort  of  a  piece  you 
have  there,*"  said  Tony,  in  his  oon- 
fiision,  for  his  cheek  was  scarlet 
with  shame — ^'something  between 
an  old  duelling-pistol  and  a  car- 
bine." 

.'  ^^It's  a  short  Tyrol  rifle,  a 
peasant^s  weapon.  It's  not  a  yery 
comely  piece  of  ordnance,  but  it  is 
yery  true  and  easy  to  carry.  I 
t)ought  it  from  an  old  chamois- 
hunter  at  Maltz;  and  I  carried  it 
with  me  this  morning  with  the 
hope  that   you  would  accept  it" 

''Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  it;  I 
beg  you  to  excuse  me.  Fm  much 
obliged ;  in  fact,  I  neyer  do — ^neyer 
did — take  a  present" 

"That's  true,  but.  Tony  and  I 
bear  our  narrow  means  only  be- 
cause there's  a  sort  of  rugged  in- 
dependence in  our  natures  that 
aayes  us  from  craying  for  whateyer 
we  can  do  without" 

''A  pretty  wide  catalogue  too, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Tony,  kughing, 
and  at  once  recoyering  his  wont^ 
good-humour.  ''  We  haye  made 
what  the  officials  call  the  extraor- 
dinaries  fill  a  yery  small  column. 
There  I "  cried  he  suddenly ;  "  is  the 
■ea-gull  on  that  point  of  rock  yon* 
der  out  of  range  for  your  rifle  ?  " 

"Nothing  near  it  Will  you 
try?"  asked  Maitland,  offering  the 
gun. 

"Fd  rather  see  you." 

"Fm  something  out  of  practice 
latterly.  I  haye  been  leading  a 
town  life,"  said  Maitland,  as  he 
*  drew  a  small  eye-glass  from  his 
pocket  and  fixed  it  in  his  eye. 
^'Is  it  that  fellow  there  you  mean  ? 
There'va  far  better  shot  to  the  left, 
that  large  diyer  that  is  sittins  so 
calmly  on  the  rolling  sea.  There 
he  is  again." 

**  Htfs  gone  now — ^he  has  diyed," 
•aid  Tony;  '^there's  nothing  harder 
\o  hit  than  one  of  these  birds — 
what  between  the  motion  of  the 


sea  and  their  own  wariness.  Some 
people  say  that  they  scent  gun- 
powder." 

"That  fellow  shall!"  said  Mait*  ^ 
land  as  he  fired ;  for  just  as  the  bird 
emerged  from  the  depth  he  sighted 
him,  and  with  one  flutter  the  crea- 
ture fell  dead  on  the  waye. 

"A  splendid  shot — I  neyer  sayr 
a  finer!"  cried  Tony,  in  ecsta^sj, 
and  with  a  look  of  honest  admira- 
tion at  the  marksman.  "Fd  hare 
bet  ten — ay,  twenty — to  one  you'd 
haye  missed.  Fm  not  sure  Fd  not 
waeer  against  your  doing  the  same 
tridc  oyer  again." 

"You'd  lose  your  money  then," 
said  Maitland;  "at  leasts  if  I  was 
rogue  enough  to  take  you  up." 

"You  must  be  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  Europe  then  I " 

"No;  they  call  me  the  second 
in  the  Tyrol.  Hms  Godrel  is. the 
first  We  haye  had  many  matches 
together,  and  he  has  always  beaten 
me." 

The  presence  of  a  royal  prince 
would  not  haye.  inspired  Tonjr 
with  the  same  amount  of  respect  as 
these  few  words,  uttered  negligently 
and  carelessly;  and  he  measured 
the  speaker  fccm  head  to  foot^  re- 
oosnising  for  the  first  time  his 
lithe  and  well-knit,  well-prop<nv 
tioned  figure. 

"FU  be'  bound  you  are  a  horse- 
man  too ! "  cried  Tony. 

"If  you  hadn't  praised  my  shoot- 
ing, Fd  tell  you  that  I  ride  bett^ 
than  I  shoot ''^ 

"How  Fd  like  to  haye  a  brush 
across  country  with  you  I "  exdaimed 
Tony,  warmly. 

"What  easier? — what  so  easy? 
Our  fiiend  Sir  Arthur  has  an  ex- 
cellent stable;  at  least,  there  is 
more  than  one  mount  for  men  of 
our  weight  I  suspect  Mark  Lyle 
will  not  join  us ;  but  we'll  arrange 
a  match  —  a  sort  of  home  steeple- 
chase." 

"  Fd  like  it  well,'*  broke  in  Tony ; 
"but  I  haye  no  horses  of  my  own, 
and  FU  not  ride  Sir  Arthur's." 

"  This  same  independence  of  ours 
has  a  something  about.it  that  won't 
let    U8    seem  yery   amiaUe,    Mr. 
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Iftttisnd,"  nid  the  old  Itdy,  bbuI- 

**Pludon  me,  msdem  ;  it  has  an 
Mpecmi  attnciioQ  for  m&  I  heTO 
all  mj  life  long  been  a  disciple  of 
thai  school;  but  I  must  say  that 
Id  the  present  case  it  is  not  appli- 
cU)]a  I  hare  been  for  the  last 
eoople  of  weeks  a  guest  at  Lyle 
Abbey,  and  if  I  were  asked  whose 
name  came  most  often  uppermost, 
and  always  in  terms  of  praise,  I 
should  say— your  son's.*' 

**  I  have  met  with  great  kincbiess 
frm  Sir  Arthur  and  his  &mily,"  said 
Tooy,  half  sternly,  half  sorrowfully. 
'^  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget  it" 

**Yon  hare  not  seen  them  since 
Toor  return,  I  think,"  said  Mait- 
lud,  carelessly* 

"No,  sir,"  broke  in  the  old  lady; 
''my  son  has  been  so  full  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  all  the  great  people  he 
met^  that  we  have  not  got  through 
motfe  than  half  of  his  adventures. 
Indeed,  when  you  came  up,  he  was 
just  telling  me  of  an  audience  be 
had  with  a  Cabinet  Minister ^" 

''Pooh,  pooh,  mother  I  don't  bore 
Kr.  Maitland  with  these  personal 
details." 

"I  know  it  is  the  privilege  of 
friendship  to  listen  to  these,"  said 
Maidand,  "and  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
that  I  haye  not  such  a  claim." 

"Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  faave 
tfait  claim,  were  it  only  in  oonside- 
ntion  of  your  own  kind  offer  to 
Tooy." 

"Oh,  pray,  madam,  do  not  speak 
of  it,"  said  Maitland,  with  some* 
tlBDg  nearer  confusion  than  so  self- 
possessed  a  raitleman  was  likely  to 
eihibit  "When  I  spoke  of  such  a 
praieet,  I  was  m  utter  ignorance 
that  Mr.  Butier  was  as  much  a  man 
of  the  worid  as  myself  and  far  and 
sway  beyond  the  reach  of  any  guid- 
meeof  mine." 

"What,  then,  were  your  inten- 
tions regarding  me?"  asked  Tony, 
m  some  curiosity. 

"I  entreat  of  you,  madam,"  said 
Maitland,  eagerly,  "to  forget  all 
tint  we  said  <m  that , subject" 

"I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful,  sir. 
It  is  but  lav  and  juit  that  Tony 


should  hear  of  your  generous  phnu 
Mr.  Maitland  thought  he'd  just  take 
you  abroad  —  to  travel  with  him—-* 
to  go  about  and  see  the  world. 
He'd  call  you  his  secretary." 

"His  what!"  exclaimed  Tony,, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "  lUa 
what,  mother?" 

"Let  me  try  and  explain  away,  if 
I  can,  the  presumption  of  such  a 
prcgect  Not  now,  however,"  sai^ 
Maitland,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"for  I  have  already  overstayed  my 
time;  and  I  have  an  appointment! 
for  this  evening  —  without  you  will 
kindly  give  me  your  company  for 
half  a  mile  up  the  road,  and  we  cad 
talk  the  matter  over  together." 

Tony  looked  hesitatingly  for  a 
moment  at  his  mother,  but  she 
said — "  To  be  sure,  Tony.  I'll  give 
Mr.  Maitland  a  loan  of  you  for  half 
an  hour.  Go  with  him,  by  all 
means." 

With  all  that  courtesy  of  which 
he  was  a  master,  Maitland  thanked 
her  for  the  sacrifice  she  was  mak- 
ing, and  took  his  leave. 

"You  have  no  objection  to  walk 
fast,  I  hope,"  said  MaiUand;  "for 
I  find  I  am  a  little  behind  my 
time." 

Tony  assented  with  a  nod,  and 
they  stepped  out  briskly — the  de- 
vice of  the  speed  being  merely  as- 
sumed to  give  Maitland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  little  more  ol 
hu  companion  before  entering  upon 
any  serious  converse.  Tony,  bow- 
ever,  was  as  impenetrable  in  hia 
simplicity  as  some  others  are  in 
their  depth ;  and  after  two  or  three 
attempts  to  draw  him  on  to  talk 
oi  commonplaces,  Maitland  said, 
abruptly:  "lou  must  have  thought 
it  a  great  impertinence  on  my  pari 
to  make  such  a  proposal  to  your, 
mother  as  she  has  just  told  you  of; 
but  the  fact  was,  I  had  no  other 
way  of  approaohing  a  very  difficult 
subject,  and  opening  a  question 
which  to  her,  certainly,  I  could 
not  explain  myself  fully  upon.  I 
beard  a  good  deal  about  you  up  at 
the  Abbey,  and  all  that  I  heard 
confirmed  me  in  the  notion  that 
you  were  Just  the  man  for  an  eoh 
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tcrprise  in  which  I  am  myself 
deeply  interested.  However,  as  I 
well  knew,  even  if  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  you  to  become  my  com- 
rade, it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  sort  of  narrative  which  would 
conceal  the  project  from  your  mo- 
ther, it  occurred  to  me  to  get  up 
this  silly  idea  of  a  secreta^ship, 
which  I  own  freely  may  have  of- 
fended you." 

'*  Not  offended ;  it  only  amused 
me,"  said  Tony,  good-humouredly. 
**I  can't  imagine  a  man  less  fitted 
for  such  an  ofSce  than  myself," 

"  Fm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
IfaiUand,  **  though  Fm  qui^  certain 
.it  would  be  a  very  unprofitable  use 
to  make  of  you.  Tou  are,  like  my- 
self, a  man  of  action—- one  to  execute 
and  do,  and  not  merely  to  note  and 
record.  The  fellowf  who  write  his- 
tory very  seldom  make  it :  isn't 
that  true?" 

**  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  say, 
I  don't  think  I'm  very  likely  to  do 
006  or  the  other." 

''  We  shall  see  that  I  don't  con- 
cur in  the  opinion,  but  we  shall 
0ee.  It  would  be  rather  a  tedious 
process  to  explain  myself  fully  as 
to  my  project,  but  FU  give  you  two 
or  three  little  volumes." 

"No,  no;  don't  give  me  any- 
thing to  read;  if  you  want  me  to 
miderstand  you,  tdl  it  out  plainly, 
whatever  it  is." 

"  Here  goes  then«^  and  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  you  don't  fully  compi^B- 
hend  me;  but  mind  what  I  am 
about  to  reveal  to  you  is  stricUy  on 
honour,  and  never  to  be  divulged 
to  any  one.  I  have  your  word  for 
this  ?  '^  They  pressed  hands,  and  he 
continued.  "  There  is  a  Qovemment 
on  the  Continent  so  undermined  by 
secret  treachery  that  it  can  no  longer 
rdy  upon  its  own  arms  for  de- 
fence, but  is  driven  to  enlist  in  its 
cause  the  brave  and  adventurous 
spirits  of  other  countries  —  men 
who,  averse  to  ignoble  callings  or 
monotonous  labour,  would  rather 
risk  life  than  reduce  it  to  the 
mere  condition  of  daily  drudgery. 
To  this  Government,  which  in  prin- 
ciple has  all  my  sympathies,  I  have 


devoted  all  that  I  have  of  fcrtuiM, 
hope,  or  personal  energy.  I  have^ 
in  a  word,  thrown  my  whc^e  fu- 
ture into  its  cause.  I  have  its  cod* 
fidence  in  return ;  and  I  am  enabled 
not  only  to  offer  a  high  career  and 
a  noble  sphere  of  action,  but  ail 
that  the  world  calls  great  rewards^ 
to  those  whom  I  may  select  to  join 
me  in  its  defencei" 

"  Is  it  France  ?  "  asked  Tony ;  and 
Maitland  had  to  bite  his  lip  to  re- 
press a  smile  at  such  a  question. 

'^No,  it  is  not  France,"  said  he, 
calmly;  **  for  France,  under  any 
rule,  I'd  not  shed  one  drop  of 
my  blood." 

**  Nor  I  neither  I"  cried  Tony.  "  I 
hate  Frenchmen;  my  father  hated 
them,  and  taught  me  to  do  the 
same." 

"So  &r  from  enlisting  you  Co 
serve  France,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  in  the  cause  I  speak  of 
you'll  find  vourself  arrayed  against 
Frenchmen.' 

"AU  right  ;  Fd  do  that  with 
a  heart  and  a  half;  but  what  is 
the  State?  Is  it  Austria?— is  it 
Russia?" 

"Neither.  If  you  only  give  me 
to  believe  that  you  listen  favour- 
ably to  my  plan,  you  shall  hear 
everything ;  and  Fll  tell  you,  be- 
sides, what  I  shall.offer  to  you  per- 
sonally—  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany in  an  Irish  regiment,  with 
the  certainly  of  rapid  advancement^ 
and  ample  means  to  supply  yourself 
with  all  that  your  position  requires. 
Is  that  sufficient  ?  " 

"Quite  so,  if  I  like  the  cause 
Fm  to  fight  for." 

"  Fll  engage  to  satisfy  you  on  that 
head.  You  need  but  read  the  names 
of  thpse  of  our  own  countiymen  who 
adopt  it,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a 
high  and  [a  holy  cause.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  have  studied  very  deeply 
that  great  issue  which  our  century 
is  about  to  try — ^the  cause  of  order 
veriui  anarchy — ^the  right  to  rule  of 
the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  en- 
lightened, agianst  the  tyranny  of 
the  unlettcied,  the  degraded,  and 
the  base." 

"  I  knew  nothing  about  it" 
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"Well,  ni  tax;  your  patience 
lome  day  to  listen  to  it  ail  from 
oe ;  for  the  presenti  what  say  you 
to  my  plan  ?*' 

*I  rather  like  it  If  it  had  only 
oome  last  week,  I  don't  think  I 
oonld  have  refused  it'* 

''And  why  last  week?" 

"Because  !•  have  got  a  promise 
of  an  appointment  ^ce  that'* 

''Of  what  nature?-^  commission 
in  the  army  ?  " 

"No,"  said  he^  shakipg  his  head. 

'^  They're  not  going  to  make  a 
derk  of  a  fellow  like  you^  I  trust  ? " 

"They'd  be  sorely  disappointed 
if  tbey  did." 

"Well,  what  are  they  going  to 
do  with  you?" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  yery  high  and 
B^hty.  Fm  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Qaeni's  Messenger." 

"Under  the  Foreign  Office  ?  " 

"lea" 

"Kot  bad  things  these  appoint- 
Bents  >- that  is  to  say,  gentlemen 
bold  them,  and  contrive  to  live  on 
them.  How  they  do  so,  it's  not 
Tery  esay  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is 
there,  and  not  to  be  question- 
ed." 

This  speech,  a  random  shot  as 
it  was^  hit  the  mark,  and  Maitland 
lav  that  Tony  winced  under  it,  and 
he  went  on. 

"The  worst  is,  however,  that 
these  things  lead  to  nothing.  If  a 
man  takes  to  the  law,  ^e  dreams  of 
the  Great  Seal,  or  at  least  of  the 
Boicfa.  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  is 
sore  to  scribble  bis  name  with 
LiebtenaDt-General  before  it  One 
always  has  an  eye  to  the  upper 
hnnches,  whatever  be  the  tree ; 
hat  this  messenger  affair  is  a  mere 
bush,  which  does  not  admit  of 
dimbing.  Last  of  all,  it  would 
nevff  do  for  you." 

"And  why  not  do  for  me?" 
asked  Tony,  half  fiercely. 

"Simply  because  you  could  not 
reduce  yourself  to  the  mere  level 
of  a  piece  of  mechanism — a  thing 


wound  up  at  Downing  Street,  to 
go  'down'  as  it  reached  Vienna. 
To  you  life  should  present,  with  its 
changes  of  fortune,  its  variety,  its 
adventures^  and  its  rewards.  Men 
like. you  confront  dangers,  but  are 
always  conquered  by  mere  drudgery. 
Am  I  right?" 

"Perhaps  there  is  something  in 
thai" 

"Don't  fancy  that  I  am  talking 
at  hazard;  I  have  myself  felt  the 
very  thing  I  am  telling  you  of;  and 
I  could  no  more  have  begun  life  as 
a  Cabinet  postboy,  than  I  could  have 
taken  to  stone-breaking." 

"You  seem  to  forget  that  there 
is  a  class  of  people  in  this  world 
whom  a  wise  proverb  declu*es  are 
not  to  be  choosers." 

"  There  never  was  a  sillier  adage. 
It  assumes  that  because  a  man  is 
poor  he  must  remain  poor.  It  pre- 
sumes to  affirm  that  no  one  can 
alter  his  condition.  And  who  are 
the  successful  in  life  ?  the  men  who 
have  energy  to  will  it — the  fellows 
who  choose  their  place,  and  insist 
upon  taking  it  Let  me  assure  you, 
Butler,  you  are  one  of  these,  if  you 
could  only  throw  off  your  humility 
and  believe  it  Only  resolve  to  join 
us,  and  I'll"  give  you  any  odds  you 
like  that  I  am  a  true  prophet;  at 
all  events,  turn  it  over  in  your  mind 
—  give  it  a  fair  consideration ;  of 
course,  I  mean  your  own  consi- 
deration, for  it  is  one  of  those 
things  a  man  cannot  consult  his 
mother  upon;  and  when  we  meet 
agauDi,  which  will  not  be  for  a  few 
days,  as  I  leave  for  a  short  absence 
to-morrow,  you'll  give  me  your 
answer." 

"  What  day  do  you  expect  to  be 
bade  here?" 

"  I  hope  by  Saturday  ;  indeed, 
I  can  safely  say  by  Satunlay." 

"By  that  time  I  shall  have  made 
up  tny  mind.    Good-bye. 

"The  mind  is  made  up  already," 
muttered  Maitland,  as  he  moved 
away-r-"  I  have  him." 
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CHAPTER  ZTOL — ON  THB  HOAD. 


A  great  moralist  and  a  profoand 
thinker  has  left  it  on  record  that 
there  were  few  pleasanter  sensations 
than  those  of  being  whirled  rapidljr 
along  a  good  road  at  the  top  speed 
of  a  pair  of  posters.  Whether,  had 
he  lived  in  our  age  of  express-trains, 
the  "rail"  might  not  have  quali* 
fled  the  judgment,  is  not  so  sure. 
One  thing  is,  however,  certain — the 
charm  of  a  brisk  drive  on  a  fine 
breezy  morning,  along  a  bold  coast, 
with  a  very  beautiful  woman  for 
a  companion,  is  one  that  belongs 
to  all  eras,  independent  of  broad 
gauges  and  narrow,  and  deriving 
none  of  its  enjoyment  from  steam 
oir  science. 

Maitland  was  to  know  this  now 
in  all  its  ecstasy,  as  he  drove  off 
from  Lyle  Abbey  with  Mrs.  Trafford. 
There  was  something  of  gala  in  the 
equipa^ — the  four  dappled  greva 
with  pink  roses  at  their  heads,  the 
smartly-dressed  servants,  and  more 
than  all,  the  lovely  widow  herself^ 
most  becomingly  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume which,  by  favour  of  the  cli- 
Bate,  could  combine  furs  with  lace 
-^that  forcibly  struck  him  as  resem- 
bling the  accompaniments  of  a  wed* 
ding;  and  he  smiled  at  the  pleas- 
ant conceit 

"  What  is  it  amuses  you,  Mr.  Mait- 
land ? "  said  she,  unable  to  repress 
her  curiosity. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you — that  is, 
I  might  have  told  you  a  moment 
ago,  but  I  can't  now.'^ 

"  Perhaps  I  guess  it  ?  *' 

"I  dotft  think  so." 

'*No  matter;  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Isn't  that  a  very  beau- 
tiful little  bay  ?  .  It  was  a  fancy  of 
mine  once  to  build  a  cottage  there. 
You  can  see  the  spot  from  here,  to 
the  left  of  those  three  rocks." 

"Yes;  but  there  are  Walls  there 
— ^ruins,  I  think."  ♦ 

"No,  not  exactly  ruins.  They 
were  the  outer  walls  of  my  intended 
TiUa,  which  I  abandoned  after  I 
had  b^un  it ;  and  there  they  stand, 


accusers  of  a  change  of  mind,  sad 
reminders  of  other  days  and  their 
projects." 

"Were  they  wry  pleasant  days, 
that  you  sigh  over*  them,  or  are 
they  sad  remimscences?" 

"Both  one  and  the  other.  I 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  nice 
thing  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
idl  its  vanities,  and  live  there  very 
secluded  and  forgotten." 

"  And  how  long  ago  was  this?  ** 

"  Oh,  very  long  ago — fully  a  year 
and  a  half!" 

"Indeed!  "  cried  he,  with  a  well- 
feigned  astonishment 

"Yes,"  said  she,  resuming.  '^I 
was  very  tired  of  being  flattered 
and  ffited.  and  what  the  people  call 
*  spoiled ;  *  for  it  is  by  no  means  re- 
membered how  much  amusement  is 
afforded  to  those  who  play  the  part 
of  ^spoilers*  in  the  wilfulness  and 
caprice  they  excite ;  and  so  I  thought, 
*rll  show  you  ail  how  very  easy 
it  is  to  live  without  you.  rll  let 
you  see  that  I  can  exist  without 
your  homag&* " 

"And  you  really  fancied  this ?  " 

"You  ask  as  if  you  thought  the 
thing  incredible." 

"  Only  difficult--not  impossible.*' 

"I  never  intended  total  isolatioii, 
mind.  Fd  have  had  my  intimates, 
say  two  or  three  —  certainly  not 
more— dear  friends,  to  come  and  go 
and  stay  as  they  pleased." 

"And  do  you  know  how  you'd 
have  passed  your  time,  or  shall  I 
tell  you?" 

"Yes.  Let  me  hear  your  vefw 
sion  of  it" 

"In  talking  incessantly  of  that 
very  world  you  had  quitted,  in 
greedily  devouring  all  its  scandals, 
and  canvassing  all  its  sins,  critida- 
ing,  very  possibly,  its  short^mings 
and  condemning  its  frivolities,  bat 
still  foUowmg  with  a  wistful  eye  all 
its  doings,  and  secretlv  longing  to 
be  in  the  thick  of  them." 

"Oh,  how  wrong  you  are,  how 
totally  wrong  1       You   know  very 
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fittle  ab<mt  him  who  would  bare 
beea  my  chief  adviaer  and  Grand 
ViHcr." 

**And  who,  pray,  would  have  been 
GO  fortunate  as  to  fill  that  post  ?  " 

'*Tbe  son  of  that  old  lady  to 
whom  you  devoted  so  many  mom- 
iDgS—the  playfellow  of  long  ago, 
Tony  Butler?" 

"  Indeed  I  I  only  made  hia  ao- 
ipiiDtanee  yesterday,  and  it  would 
be  rtfih^to  speak  on  such  a  short  ex- 
perience, but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
asV,  Has  he  that  store  of  resources 
vhich  enliven  solitude  ?  is  he  so 
foil  of  lifers  experiences  that  he  can 
tflbrd  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
lire  on  the  interest  of  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind  ?  " 

^'He  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
what  is  called  life— at  least  what  Mr. 
MuiUnd  would  call  life.  He  is  the 
most  dmple-hearted  young  fellow 
in  the  world,  with  the  finest  nature, 
tod  Hie  most  generous." 

"What  would  I  not  give  for  a 
friend  who  would  grow  so  enthusi- 
astic about  me  I " 

"Are  you  so  sure  you'd  deserve 

"If  I  did,  there  would  be  no 
merit  in  the  praisa  Credit  means 
trust  for  what  one  may  or  may  not 
have." 

"Well,  I  am  speaking  of  Tony 
as  I  know  him;  and,  true  to  the 
adige,  thefe  he  is,  coming  down 
ihehilL    Pullup,'Geoi^." 

"Mr.  Butler's  making  me  a  sign, 
na'am,  not  to  stop  till  I  reach  the 
tqpofthehiU." 

The  moment  after  the  spanking 
teutt  stood  champing  their  bits  and 
tosang  their  manes  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge. 

"Come  here,  Tony,  and  be  scold- 
ed!" cried  Mr&  Trafford,  while  the 
^oung  fellow,  instead  of  approach- 
mg  the  carriage,  busied  himself 
about  the  horses. 

"Wait  a  mom^t  till  I  let  down 
their  heads.  How  could  you  have 
ffofeed  them  to  come  up  the  long 
hill  with  the  bearing-reins  on, 
Alice?"  cried  he. 

"So,  then,  it  is  I  that  am  to  have 
the  scolding,"  said  she  in  a^  whisper ; 


then  added  aloud,  "Come  here  afid 
beg  pardon.  I'm  not  sure  you'll 
get  i^  for  your  shameful  desertion 
of  us.  Where  have  you  been,  sir? 
and  why  have  not  you  reported 
yourself  on  your  return  ?  " 

Tony  came  up  to  the  side  of  the* 
carriage  with  an  attempt  at  swag- 
ger that  only  increased  his  own 
confusion,  and  made  him  blush 
deeply.  No  sooner,  however^  had- 
he  seen  Maitland,  of  whose  prea- 
ence  up  to  that  he  had  been  ign&t- 
ant,-  than  he  grew  pale,  and  had  to 
steady  himself  by  catching  hold  of 
the  door. 

^^I  see  yon  are  ashamed,"  said 
she,  *^but  I'll  keep  you  over  for 
sentence.  Meanwhile,  let  me  pre- 
sent you  to  Mr.  Maitland." 

*^  I  know  him,"  said  Tony,  gulp- 
ing out  the  words. 

''Tes,"  chimed  in  Maitland,  ''We 
made  acquaintance  yesterday;  and  ^ 
if  Mr.  Butler  be  but  of  my  mind,  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  passing  know- 
ledge we  shall  have  of  each  other." 

"  Get  in,  Tony,  and  come  a  mile 
or  two  with  us.  You  know  all  the 
short  cuts  in  the  mountains,  and 
can  get  back  easily." 

'^  There's  the  short  cut  I  mean 
to  take  now,"  said  Tony,  sternly,  as 
he  pointed  to  a  path  that  led  down 
to  the  sea-shore.  **  I  am  going 
home." 

''Yes,  sir,"  resumed  she  with  a 
well-feigned  wr  of  severity— "  but 
mine  is  a  command."' 

"I  hate  left  the  service — ^I  have 
taken  my  discharge^"  said  he,  with- 
a  forced  laugh. 

"At  least,  you  ought  to  quit 
with  honour — not  as  a  deserter,** 
said  she,  softly,  but  sadly. 

"Perhaps  he  could  not  trust  his         ^ 
resolution,  if  he  were  to  see  again 
the  old  flag  he  had  served  under," 
said  Maitland. 

"Who  made  you  the  exponent  of 
what  I  felt,  sir?"  said  he,  savagely 
— "I  don't  remember  that  in  our 
one  single  conversation  we  touched 
on  these  things.'' 

"Tonyl"  cried  Alice,  in  a  low 
voice,  full  of  deep  feeling  and  sor- 
row—" Tony  I " . 
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"Oood-bye,  Alice;  Fm  sony  to 
bare  detained  you,  but  I  thought 
—  I  don^t  know  what  I  thought 
Remember  me  to  Bella — good-bye  T' 
He  turned  away  —  then  suddenly, 
as  if  remembering  himself,  wheeled 
round  and  said,  *^  Qood  morning, 
sir,"  with  a  short  quick  nod  of  his 
head.  The  moment  after  he  had 
sprung  oyer  the  low  wall  at  the 
road-side,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view  in  the  tall  ferns. 

**]$ow  changed  he  is!  I  declare 
I  can  scarcely  recognise  him,'*  said 
Mrs.  Trafford,  as  they  resumed  their 
journey.  *^He  used  to  be  the  gen- 
tlest, easiest,  softest  of  all  natures. 
Never  put  out  —  never  crossed  by 
anything." 

"  And  so  Tve  no  doubt  you'd 
have  found  him  to-day  if  I  had  not 
been  here." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Surely  you  remarked  the  fgid- 
den  change  that  came  over  his  face 
when  he  saw  me.  He  thought  you 
we*  alone.  At  all  events,  he  never 
speculated  on  finding  me  at  your 
side." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  she,  with  an  air 
of  half-offended  pride ;  "  and  are 
you  reputed  to  be  such  a  very 
dangerous  person,  that  to  drive  out 
with  you  should  inspire  all  this 
terror?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am,"  said 
Maitland,  laughing;  "but  perhaps 
your  rustic  friend  might  be  par- 
doned if  he  thought  so." 

"How  very  subtle  that  is !  Even 
in  your  humility  you  contrive  to 
shoot  a  bolt  at  poor  Tony." 

"  And  why  poor  ?  Is  he  poor 
who  is  so  rich  in  defenders?  Is  it 
a  sign  of  |)0verty  when  a  man  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  all  the  re- 
straints that  attach  to  others,  and  say 
and  do  what  he  likes,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  all  be  submitted 
to  ?  I  call  that  wealth  unbounded, 
at  least  It  is  the  one  prize  that 
money  confers,  and  if  one  can  have 
it  without  the  dross,  Td  say,*Qive 
me  the  privilege  and  keep  the  title- 
deeds." 

"Mr.  Maitland,"  said  she,  gravely, 
'*Tony  Butler  is  not  in  the  least 


like  what  yon  would  represent  him. 
In  my  Icfe  I  never  knew  any  one  so 
full  of  consideration  for  others." 

"Go  on,"  said  he,  laughing.  "Ifs 
only  another  gold  mine  of  his  you 
are  displaying  before  me.  Has  he 
any  other  gifts  or  graces  ?  " 

"He  has  a  store  of  good  quali- 
ties, Mr.  Maitland ;  they  are  not^ 
perhaps,  very  showy  ones." 

"Like  those  of  some  other  of 
our  acquaintance,"  added  he,  as  if 
finishing  her  speedi  for  her.  "My 
dear  Mrs.  Trafford,  I  would  not  dis- 
parage your  early  friend — ^your  once 
playfellow— for  the  world.  Indeed, 
I  feel,  if  life  could  be  like  a  half- 
holiday  from  school,  he'd  be  an 
admirable  companion  to  pass  it 
with:  the  misfortune  is,  that  these 
men  must  take  their  places  in  the 
common  tournament  with  the  rest 
of  us,  and  then  they  are  not  so 
certain  of  making  a  distinguished 
figure  as  when  seen  in  the  old  play- 
ground with  bat,  and  ball,  and 
wicket" 

"You  mean  that  such  a  man  as 
Tony  Butler  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  great  career  in  life  ?  " 

His  reply  was  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  asked 
she,  defiantly. 

"  What  if  you  were  to  ask  Mark 
this  question  ?  •  Let  him  give  you 
his  impressions  on  this  theme." 

"I  see  what  it  is,"  cried  she, 
warmly.  "  You  two  fine  gentlemen 
have  conspired  against  this  poor 
simple  boy ;  for  really,  in  all  deal- 
ings with  the  world,  he  is  a  boy ; 
and  you  would  like  us  to  believe, 
that  if  we  saw  him  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  other  sur- 
roundings, we  should  be  actually 
ashamed  of  him.  Now,  Mr.  Mait- 
land, I  resent  this  supposition  at 
once,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I  am 
very  proud  of  his  friendship." 

"Yon  are  pushing  me  to'  the 
verge  of  a  great  indiscretion ;  in 
fiust^  you  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  avoid  it,"  said  he,  seri- 
ously.' "  I  must  now  trust  you  with 
a  secret)  or  what  I  meant  to  be  ona 
Here  it  is.    Of  course,  what  I  am 
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dxmt  to  idl  you  is  rtrietly  to  go 
DO  forther ;  never,  nerer  to  be  & 
Tulged.  It  is  partlj  on  this  young 
man's  account — chiefly  so — that  I 
tm  in  Irdand.  A  friend  of  mine- 
that  same  Caffiureli  of  whom  you 
hound — vas  commissioned  by  a  very 
eeoentric  old  Englishman  who  lives 
abrotd,  to  learn  if  he  could  hear 
fome  tidings  of  this  young  Butler ; 
▼bat  sort  of  a  person  he  was  ;  how 
broaght  up ;  how  educated ;  how 
diniplined.  The  inquiry  came  from 
the  desire  of  a  person  very  able 
indeed  to  befriend  him  materially. 
The  old  man  I  speak  of  is  the  elder 
brother  of  Butlers  &ther  ;  very  ridi 
aod  Teiy  influentiaL  This  old  man 
I  suppose,  repenting  of  some  harsh- 
MSB  or  oUier  to  his  brother  in  former 
days,  wants  to  see  Tony  —  wants  to 
fndg^  of  him  for  himself —  wants,  in 
fret,  without  disclosing  the  relation- 
ship between  4hem,  to  pronounce 
niiether  this  young  fellow  is  one  to 
whom  he  could  rightfully  bequeath 
a  eoDsidemble  fortune,  and  place 
bcfive  the  wofld  as  the  head  of  an 
hoDoued  house ;  but  he  wants  to 
do  this  without  exciting  hopes  or 
expectations,  or  riskiDg  perhaps  dis- 
^ipointmentB.  Now  I  know  very 
w^  by  repute  something  of  this 
eooentric  old  man,  whose  long  life 
in  the  diplomatic  service  has  made 
him  fifty  times  more  lenient  to  a 
monl  ddinquency'  than  to  a  sole- 
dam  in  manners,  and  who  oould 
foi|;ive  the  one  and  never  the  other. 
If  he  were  to  see  your  diamond  in 
the  rough,  he'd  never  contemplate 
the  task  of  polishing  —  he'd  simply 
aiy,  ^  This  is  not  what  I  looked  for  ; 
I  don't  want  a  gamd^eeper,  or  a 
boatman,  or  a  horse-breaker.' " 

''Ohl  Mr.  Maitland." 

**Hear  me  out  I  am  represent- 
ing^ and  yery  fidthfuUy  represent- 
ing, another ;  he'd  say  this  more 
strongly  too  than  I  have,  and  he'd 
ksve  hun  there.  Now  I'm  not  very 
ovtam  that  he'd  be  wrong ;  permit 
me  to  finish^  I  mean  to  say,  that 
in  all  that  r^ards  what  the  old 
minister-plenipotentiary  acknow- 
ledges to  be  life,  Master  Tony 
vould  not  shine.     The  solid  qua- 


litite  you  dwelt  on  so  favourably 
are  like  rough  carvings;  they  are 
not  meant  for  gilding.  Now,  seeing 
the  deep  interest  you  and  all  your 
ftmily  take  in  this  youth,  and  feel- 
ing as  I  do  a  sincere  re^strd  for  the 
old  lady  his  mother,  in  whose  so- 
ciety I  have  passed  two  or  three  de- 
lightful mornings,  I  conceived  a  sort 
of  project  which  might  possibly  give 
the  young  fellow  a  good  chance  of 
success,  i  thought  of  taking  him 
abroad  —  on  the  continent — show- 
ing hhn  something  of  life  and  the 
world  in  a  sphere  in  which  he  had 
not  yet  seen  it ;  letting  him  see  for 
himself  the  value  men  set  upon  tact 
and  address,  and  making  him  feel 
that  these  are  &e  common  coinage 
daily  intercourse  requires,  while 
higher  qualties  are  title-deeds  that 
the  world  only  calls  for  on  emer< 
gencies." 

"  But  you  could  never  have  per- 
suaded him  to  such  a  position  of 
dependence." 

*^  I'd  have  called  him  my  private 
secretary  ;  Fd  have  treated  him  as 
my  equal." 

**  It  was  very  generous ;  it  was 
nobly  generous." 

''When  I  thought  I  had  made 
him  presentable  anywhere— and  it 
would  not  take  long  to  do  so — Fd 
have  contrived  to  bring  him  under 
his  uncle's  notice, — as  a  stranger,  of 
course ;  if  the  effect  were  favourable, 
well  and  good ;  if  it  proved  a  fail- 
ure, there  was  neither  disappoint- 
ment nor  chagrin.  Mrs.  Butler  gave 
me  a  half  assent,  and  I  was  on  the 
good  road  with  her  son  till  this 
morning,  when  that  unlucky  meeting 
has,  I  suspect,  spoiled  everything." 

"But,  why  should  it?" 
.  "Why  should  any*  thing  happen 
as  men's  passions  or  impulses  de- 
cide it  ?  Why  should  one  man  be 
jealous  of  the  good  fortune  that 
another  man  has  not  won  ?" 

She  turned  away  her  head  and  ■ 
was  silent 

"Fd  not  have  told  you  one 
word  of  this,  Mrs.  Trafford,  if  I 
had  not  been  so  sore  pressed  that 
I  couldn't  afford  to  let  you,  while 
defending  your  friend,  accuse  me  of 
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-want  of  generosity  and.  unfikirness. 
Let  me  own  it  frankly  —  I  was 
piqued  by  all  your  praises  of  this 
jroung  man  ;  they  sounded  so  like 
insidious  criticisms  on  others  less 
fortunate  in  your  &Tour." 

''As  if  the  gpreat  Mr.  Maithind 
could  care  for  any  judgments  of 
mine/*  said  she ;  and  there  was  in 
her  Yoice  and  mariner  a  strange 
blending  of  levity  and  seriousness. 

"  They  are  the  judgments  that  he 
cares  most  for  in  all  the  worid," 
said  he,  eagerly.  **To  luiTe  heard 
from  your  lips  one-half  the  praise— 
one-tenth  part  of  the  interest  you 
80  lately  betowed  on  that  young 
man '* 

''Where  are  we  going,  Qeorge? 
What  river  is  this?'*  exclaimed 
she,  suddenly. 

.  "To  Tilney  Pax^  m&'am ;  this 
is  the  Itarne.'^ 

"But  it*8  the  upper  road,  and  I 
told  you  to  take  the  lower  road,  by 
Captain  Gra  ham's." 

"  No,  ma*am  ;  you  only  said  Til* 
ney." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  and  didnH  you 
teUhim,  Mr.  Maitland?" 

"I?  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
road.  To  tell  you  the  truth,'*  add- 
ed he,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  care^  very 
little  where  it  led,  so  long  as  I  sat 
at  your  side.'' 

"Very  flattering,  indeed  1  Have 
we  passed  the  turn  to  the  lower 
road  very  far,  George  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  it's  a  good  five 
miles  behind  us,  and  «  bad  bit  of 
road  too  —  all  fresh  stones." 

"  And  you  were  so  anxious  to  call 
at  the  cottage  ?  "  said  she,  address- 
ing Maitland  with  a  smile  of  some 
significance. 

"Nothing  bf  the  kind.  I  made 
some  sort  of  silly  promise  to  make 
a  visit  as  I  passed.  Tm  sure  Ldon't 
know  why,  or  to  gratify  whom. 

"  Oh,  cruel  Mr.  Maitland  —  false 
Mr.  Maitland !  how  can  you  say 
this  ?  But  are  we  to  go  back — 
that  is  the  question ;  for  I  see 
George  is  very  impatient,  and  try- 
ing to  make  the  horses  the  same  f 

"Of  course  not  Go  back  I  it 
was  aU  the  coachman's  fiiult  —  took 


the  wrong  turning^  and  never  <fis- 
covered  his  blunder  till  we  were — 
I  don't  know  where." 

"Tilney,  George  —  go  on,'*  smid 
she;  then  turning  to  Maitland, 
"  And  do  you  imagine  that  the 
charming  Sally  GiBham  ot  the  fas- 
cinating Rebecca  will  understand 
such  flimsy  excuses  as  these,  or  that 
the  sturdy  old  Commodore  will  put 
up  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  fbr  theur  sakes  at 
least ;  for  it  will  save  them  a  world 
of  trouble  to  do  so." 

"Ungrateful-  as  well  as  perfidi- 
ous, lou  were  a  great  fitTourite 
with  the  Grahams.  Beck  told  ^ne, 
^e  night  before  they  left  the  Ahhej^ 
that  you  were  the  only  '  616gant ' 
—  exquisite  she  called  it — she  eyer 
met  that  wasn't  a  fooL" 

"  The  praise  was  not  extravagant. 
I  don't  feel  my  cheek  growing  hot 
under  it"  • 

"  And  Sally  said  that  if  she  had 
not  seen  widb  her  own  eyes,  she'd 
never  have  believed  that  a  man 
with  such  a  diamond  ring,  and  such 
wonderful  pendants  to  his  watch, 
could  hook  an  eight-pound  salmon 
and  bring  him  to  land." 

"  That  indeed  touches  me,"  said 
he,  laying  his  hand  over  his  heart. 

'*And  old  Graham  himself  de- 
clared to  my  &ther  that  if  one  of 
his  girls  had  a  fancy  that  way, 
though  you  weren't  exactly  his  style 
of  man,  nor    precisely  what    he'd 


"  Do  spare  me.  I  beseech  joo, 
have  aopie  pity  on  me." 

"  That  he'd  not  set  himself  against 
it;  and  that,  in  fact,  with  a  good 
certificate  as  to  character,  and  the 
approved  guarantee  of  respectahle* 
people,  who  had  known  yon  some 

"  I  implore  you  to  stop." 

"Of  course  FU  stop  when  yon 
tell  me  the  theme  is  one  too  delicate 
to  follow  up  ;  but,  like  all  the  world, 
you  let  one  run  into  every  sort  of 
mdiscretion,  and  only  cry  halt  when 
it  is  too  late  to  retire.  The  Grahams^ 
however,  are  excellent  people — old 
G.  G.,  as  they  call  him,  a  distin- 
^guished  officer.     He  cut  out  some 


body  or  something  from  under  the       "  Well^  ma'mm,  they've  bad  enough 

guns  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and  the  girla   of  it" 

have  refVised^let  me  see  whom  they       '*I  inean,  are  they  too  tired  to  go 

have   not   refused ;    but    Fll  make   round  by  the  river-Bide  and  the  old  . 

them  tell   you,   for  we'll    cef^inly   gate  ? " 

call  there  on  our  way  back."  *^  It's  a  good  two   miles   round, 

The  malicious  drollery  with  which   ma'aim*" 

she  poured  out  all  this  had  height-       "  Oh,  I  know  what  that  means," 

ened  her  colour  and  given  increased   said  she,  in  a  whisper.     *^  If  thwe 

brilfiancy  to  her  eyes.      Instead  of  should  be  anything  amiss  for  the  next 

the  languid  delicacy  which  usually   three  months,  it  will  be  that  cruel 

mariied   her    features,   they    shone  day's   work   down   at   Tilney   will 

DOW  with     animation    and    excite-   be    charged  with    it      Go   in   by 

ment,  and   became  in  consequence   the  new  lodge,"  added  she  aloud; 

ta  more  beautiful.    So  striking  was    *^  and    as    they   have    innumerable 

the  change,  that  Maitland  paid  little   carriages    here,    Mr.   Maitland,   Fll 

attention   to   the  words,   while   he   take  you  a  drive  over  there  to-m<M«- 

gaBBd  with  rapture  at  the  speaker.        row.      It's  a  very  nice  thing,  isn't 

It  must  have  been  a  very  pal-    it,  to  be  as  rich  as  old  Mrs.  Maxwell, 

pable  admiration    he  bestowed,  for   and  to  be  always  playing  the  part 

she  drew  down    her  veil  with  an    of    ^Oood    Fairy,'  giving    splendid 

imjpalient   jerk   of    the   hand,   and   banquets,    delicious  I  little    country 

as^  ^'Well,    sir,  doesn't   this  ar-   parties  to  all   the  worlds   offering 

raogement  suit  you,  or  would  you   horses  to  ride,   boats   to    sail   in? 

rathtf   make    your  visit    to    Port   What  ar#  you  looking  at  so  fixedly  f 

Gfaham  alone?"  ^^I  think  I   recognise  a  convey- 

^I  almost  ihink  I  would,"  said   ance  I  once  had  the  happiness  to 

he^  laoghin^T   "I  suspeet  it  would   travel  ia     Isn't  that  the  Qraham 

be  safer."  equipage  befcare  us?" 

**  Oh,  now  that  I  know  your  in-       "I  declare  it  is  I  "cried  she,  joy- 
tentieos — that  you  have  made  me  fully.     *'0h,   lucky  Mr.  Maitland; 
your  confidant  —  you'll  see  that  I   they  are  going  to  Tilney." 
can  be  a  marvel  of  discreti<m."  As  she  spoke,  George,  indignant 

'^Put  up  your  veil  again,  and  at  being  dusted  by  a  shambling  old 
you  may  be  as  maligna  as  you  mai«  with  long  fetlocks,  gathered 
please."  up  his  team  in  hand,  and  sent  them 

** There!  yonder  is  Titoey,"  said  ** spinning"  past  the  lumbering 
she,  hastily,  ''where  you  see  those  jaunting-car,  giving  the  Grahams 
fine  trees.  Are  the  horses  distressed,  only  time  to  recognise  the  carriage 
Geoige?"  ana  ita  two  occupanta 


GHAPTSR  ZIZ. — TOHrS  TA0UBLE8, 

When  Tony  Butler  met  Mrs.  Traf-  venture  that  he  felt  to  be  irredai- 

ibnf  s  carriage  he  was  on  his  road,  ible.    He  knew  too  well  the  defects 

by  a  cross   path  to  the  back  en-  of  his  nature  and  of  his  intelligenoe 

tnaee  of  Lyle  Abbey.    It  was  not  not  to  be  aware  that,  in  any  of  the 

his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  there  at  ordinary  and    recognised    paths   in 

that  moment,  though    he  was   re-  life,  he  must  see  himself  overtaken 

solved  to  do.  so  later.      His  present  and  left  behind  by  almost  all    What 

errand  was   to  convey  a  letter  he  vrere  called  the  learned  professions 

had  written  to  Maitland,  accepting  were  strictly  debarred  to  him.    Had 

the  proposal  of  the  day  before.  he  even  the  means  for  the  study,  he 

He   had  not  closed  his  eyes  all  would   not    have    the    qualities  to 

night  thinking  of  it     There  was  pursue  them.    He  did  not  feel  that 

a  captivatbn  in  its  promise  of  ad-  he  could  take  willingly  to  a  trade ; 
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as  little  could  he  be  a  clerk.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  obtained  this  ap- 
pomtment  as  messenger,  but  how 
disparagingly  Maitland  had  spoken 
of  it  f  He  said,  it  is  true,  they 
•♦wwen't  bad  things"  — that  "gen- 
tlemen somehow  or  other  managed 
to  lire  on  them;"  but  he  hinted 
that  these  were  gentlemen  whose 
knowledge  of  life  had  taught  them 
a  rariety  of  little  accomplishments 
— such  as  whist,  billiards,  and  6cart6 
•—which  form  the  traffic  of  society, 
and  a  very  profitable  traffic  too,  to 
him  who  knows  a  little  more  of 
them  than  his  neighbours.  Worst 
of  all,  it  was  a  career,  Maitiand 
said,  that  led  to  nothing.  You  can 
become  an  "old  messenger,"  if  you 
lire  long  enough,  but  nothing  more ; 
and  he  pictured  the  life  of  a  tra- 
reller  who  had  lost  every  interest 
in  the  r«ad  he  joum^ed—who,  in 
fact,  only  thought  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  it  occupied — as  one 
of  the  dreariest  of  all  imaginable 
things.  "This  monotony,"  added 
he,  "  will  do  for  the  fellow  who  has 
seen  everything  and  done  every- 
tiimg  —  not  for  the  fresh  spirit  of 
youUi,  eager  to  taste,  to  learn,  and 
to  enjoy.  A  man  of  your  stamp 
ought  to  have  a  wider  and  better 
field — a  sphere  wherein  his  very  vi- 
tality will  have  fair-play.  Try  it; 
follow  it  if  you  can,  Butler,"  said  he: 
"but  Fm  much  mistaken  in  you,  if 
you'll  be  satisfied  to  sit  down  with 
a  fitatk>n  that  only  makes  you  a 
penny-postman  magnified."  Very 
few  of  us  have  courage  to  bear 
such  a  test  as  this  —  to  hear  the 
line  we  are  about  to  take,  the  ser- 
vice we  are  about  to  enter,  the  co- 
lony we  are  about  to  sdl  for,  dia- 
Mraged,  unmoved.  The  unknown 
has  always  enough  of  terror  about 
it  without  the  dark  forebodings  of 
an  evil  prophet 

"I  like  Maitland's  project  bet- 
ter," said  Tony,  after  a  long  night's 
reflection.  "At  all  events,  it's  the 
sort  of  thing  to  suit  me.  If  I  should 
come  to  grief;  it  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  poor  mother;  but  the  same 
might  happen  me  when  carrying  a 
despatoh-bagl    I  thiiik  he  ought  to 


have  been  more  explicit,  and  let 
me  hear  for  whom  I  am  to  figfat^ 
though  perhaps  it  doesn't  much 
signify.  I  could  fight  for  any  one 
but  JTankees !  I  think  FU  say 
'done.'  This  Maitland  is  a  great 
*Don'  —  has  apparently  fortune  and 
station.  It  can't  be  a  mistake  to 
sail  in  the  same  boat  with  him.  FU 
certainly  say  *  done.* "  With  this  re- 
solve he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
wrote  the  following  brief  note : — 

"  BuwsiDi,  Tu49day  tnomimg. 

"Dear  Sib,  — FU  not  take  the 
three  daf s  you  gave  me  to  consider 
your  offer ;  I  accept  it  at  once.  — 
Yours  truly,  Tont  BirrLsa. 

"NOUfAK  MAITLAIfD,  Esq., 

Lyld  Abbey." 

"FU  have  to  write  to  Skefff," 
said  he  to  himself  "and  say,  You 
may  teU  my  noble  patron  that  I 
don't  want  the  messengership,  and 
that  when  next  I  call  at  the  office 
FU  kick  WiUis  for  nothing.*  I 
don't  suppose  that  thi6  is  the  for- 
mal way  of  resigning,  but  I  take  it 
they'll  not  be  sorry  to  be  quit  ot 
me,  and  it  wiU  spare  the  two  old 
coves  in  white  cravats  all  the  troa- 
ble  of  having  me  plucked  at  the 
examination.  Poor  Skeffy  won't 
be  pleased,  though ;  he  was  to  have 
*  coached  me'  m  foreign  tongues 
and  the  Rule  of  Three.  Well,  Fm 
glad  Fm  in  for  a  line  of  life  where 
nobody  asks  about  Colenso's  Arith- 
metic,  nor  has  so  much  as  heard 
of  OUendorf's  Method.  Oh  dear! 
how  much  happier  the  world  must 
have  been  when  people  weren't  so 
confoundedly  well-informed  I  —  so 
awfully  brimful  of  all  knowledge 
as  they  now  are!  In  those  pleas- 
ant days,  instead  of  being  a  black 
sheep,  I'd  have  been  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  flock." 

The  speculations  on  this  topic  — 
this  golden  age  of  ignorance  and 
bliss — occupi^  him  all  the  way,  as 
he  walked  over  the  hills  to  leave 
his  letter  at  the  gate-lodge  for  Mr. 
Maitland. 

Resisting  all  the  lodge-keeper^s 
inducements  to  talk  —  for  he  was 
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an  old  frieM  of  Tony's,  and  wanted 
nm^  to  know  wbere  he  had  been 
and  what  doing  of  late,  and  why 
he  wasn't  up  at  the  Abbey  every 
day  as  of  yore — ^Tony  refused  to  hear 
tf  all  the  s&d  consequences  that 
had  followed  on  his  absence  ;  how 
the  **two  three-year-olds  had  gone 
back  in  their  training  */'  how  *'  Piper 
wouldn't  let  a  saddle  be  put  on  his 
back ;"  how  the  carp  were  all  dying 
in  the  new.  pond,  nobody  knew  why 
—  there  was  even  something  gone 
wrong  with  tl^e  sun-dial  over  the 
stable,  as  though  the  sun  himself 
had  taken  his  departure  in  dud- 
geon, and  wouldn't  look  straight 
en  tiie  ^K>t  since*  These  were, 
with  many  more,  shouted  after 
him  as  he  turftd  away,  while  ha, 
landing,  called  out,  ''It  will  be 
all  r^t  in  a  day  or  two.  Mat  TU 
see  to  every  thing  soon." 

''That  m  not,"  muttered  he  to 
himaelf  when  alone.  "  The  smart 
bufistf — the  brave  captain  -^  may 
tiy  bis  hand  now.  Td  like  to 
see  him  on  Piper.  I  only  wish 
thai  he  nay  mount  him  with  the 
nddle  tightly  girthed;  and  if  he 
doesn't  cat  a  somerset  over  his 
head,  my  name  isn't  Tony  1  Let 
OS  aee^  too,  what  he'U  do  with 
those  young  dogs ;  they're  wild 
enoogh  by  this  time!  I  take  it 
he's  too  graU  a  swell  to  know  any- 
thing ah^ut  gardening  or  grafting 
«eo  much  the  worse  for  my  lady's 
flower-pot!  There's  one  thing  rd 
like  to  be  able  to  do  every  morning 
of  my  life,"  thought  he  in  sadder 
Biooa— "just  to  give  Alice's  chest- 
not  mare  one  canter,  to  make  her  neck 
flexible  and  her  mouth  light,  and  to 
throw  her  back  on  her  haunches ! 
ind  then,  if  I  could  only  see.  Alice 
oa  her  1  just  to  see  her  as  she  bends 
<iown  over  the  mane  and  pats  the 
Hire's  shoulder  to  coax  her  not 
to  bodL-leap  1  There  never  was  a 
picture  thai  equalled  it  I  the  mare 
norting,  and  with  eyes  flashing, 
and  .^ce  all  the  while  caressing 
her,  and  saying,  "How  silly  you 
«n,  Maidal  oom^  now,  do  be 
SSDtlel" 

These    thoughts    set    others    in 
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motion,^— the  happy,  happy  days 
of  long  ago  ;  the  wild,  haif-recklesB 
gallops  over  the  JCem-clad  hills  in 
the  clear  bright  days  of  winter— or 
the  still  more,  delightful  saunter- 
ings  of  a  summer's  eve  on  the  sea- 
shore 1 — none  of  them  —  not  one 
—  ever  to  come  back  again.  It  was 
just  as  his  reveries  had  reached  so 
&r  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  four 
dappled  greys  —  they  were  Alioe^p 
own  —  swinging  smoothly  alpng  in 
that  long  easy  stride,  by  which 
thoroughbreds  persuade  you  that 
work  is  no  distress  to  them.  It  was 
only  as  they  breasted  the  hill  that 
he  saw  that  the  bearing-reius  wens 
not  let  down  —  a  violation  of  a  prt- 
cept  on  which  he  was  inexorable, 
and  ho  hastened  with  all  the  speea  ^ 
he  could,  to  catoh  them  ere  thej 
gained  the.  crest  of  the  ridge. 

To  say  the  truth,  To^y  was 
somewhat  ashamed  of  himself  fbr 
his  long  absence^  from  the  Abbey. 
If  it  was  not  ingratitude,  it  had  a 
look  of  it  They  knew  notliing  df 
what  had  passed  between  Ma:rk 
and  himself,  and  could  only  pro- 
nounce upon  his  conduct  as  fickla- 
ness,  or  worse ;  and  he  was  gUd 
of  an  opportunity  to  meet  them  * 
less  formally  than  by  a  r^ular 
morning  visit  £ither  Alice  and 
her  sister,  or  Alice  alone,  were  cer- 
tain to  be  in  the  carriage ;  for 
Lady  Lyle  was  too  timid  to  trusi 
herself  with  those  *'  greys  ;"  and  so 
he  bounded  forward,  his  heart  full 
of  expectancy,  and  burning  onqe 
more  to  hear  that  voice  whose 
very  chidings  were  as  music  tp 
him. 

He  was  close  to  the  carriage  bo- 
fore  he  saw  Maitland;  indeed,  the 
sight  of  Alice  as  he  drew  near, 
had  so  entranced  hiqi  that  he  saw 
nothing  else ;  but  when  his  eyes 
did  fall  on  her  companion,  a  pans 
shot  through  him  as  though  he  baa 
been  stabbed.  In  the  raging  jeal- 
ous of  the  moment  everytning 
was  forgotten  but  his  passion  —  his 
hatred   of  that   man.     He'd   ham 

glvei^  his  ijght  hand  to  be  able  to        , 
nrl'-at   him  a   mortal  defiance *<- 
to   have   dared  him  to  the  death. 
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Indeed^  so  far  as  the  insolence  of 
his  stare  could  conrey  his  meaning, 
it  declared  an  open  war  between 
them.  Nor  did  Maitland*s  attitude 
assuage  this  anger-;  he  laj  back 
with  a  cool  assumption  of  superi- 
ority —  an  air  of  triumphant  satis- 
fiu^ion — ^that  seemed  to  say,  "  Each 
of  us  is  in  the  place  that  b^ts  him." 
So  overcome  was  he  by  passion, 
that  even  Alice's  invitation  to  get 
into  the  carriage  sounded  like  an 
outraee  to  his  ears.  It  was  bitter 
enou^  to  cast  him  oflp  without 
making  him  witness  the  success  of 
another.    Maitland*s  daring  to  apolo- 

Slse  for  him — to  explain  away  why 
e  had  or  had  not  done  this,  that, 
or  toother — was  more  than  his  en- 
^  durance  could  brook  ;  and  as  he 
hurried  away  from  the  spot^  dashing 
'  recklessly  down  cliff  and  crag,  and 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock  without 
a  thought  of  the  peril,  he  almost 
accused  himself  of  cowardice  and 
cold-bloodedness  for  not  having  in- 
sulted him  on  the  instant,  andj  by 
some  open  outrage,  forced  upon 
him  a  quarrel  from  which  there 
could  be  no  retreating.  "If  Fd 
insulted  him  before  her,"  cried  he, 
"  he  never  could  have  eraded  me 
by  calling  me  an  angry  boy," 

**  ril  have  no  companionship  with 
him,  at  all  events,"  said  he,  suddenly 
checking  himself  in  his  speed' ;  "  he 
shall  neither  be  leader  nor  comrade 
of -mine.  Pll  get  my  letter  back 
before  it  reach  him.'^  With  this 
resolve  he  turned  his  steps  back 
again  to  the  Abbey.  Although  he 
knew  well  that  he  must  reach  the 
lodge  before  they  could  return  from 
their  drive,  he  hurried  along  as 
though  his  life  depended  on  •  it 
The  keeper  was  out,  but  Tony 
dashed  into  the  lodge^  and  found, 
as  he  ext)ected,  the  lett^  on  the 
'  chimney  ;  he  tore  it  into  fragments, 

and  turned  away. 

The  day  was  already  drawing  to 
ft  close  as  he  descended  the  ^ttle 
path  to  the  Burn^ide,  and  saw  his 
mother  awaiting  him  in  the  porch. 
4  As   he  came   nearer,  he  peitee^ved 

that   she  held  up  a  letter  in  her 
hand.     ^^Somelhing' important,  Tony 


dear,"  cried  she.  "It  is  printed  at 
top,  *0n  H.  M.'s  Service,'  «nd 
marked  '  Immediate '  underneath. 
I  have  been  very  impatient  all  the 
day  for  your  return." 

Although  Tony's  mood  at  the 
moment  did  not  dispose  him  to 
be  on  the  very  best  terms  with 
the  world  at  large,  nor  even  "with 
himself^  he  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
vainglorious  glpw  through  him 
at  being  addressed  on  «  F^^ 
square-shapad  envelope,  "On  Her 
Majesty's  Service,"  and  with  a  huge 
seal,  the  royal  arms,  a£Bxed.  It 
hnparted  a  sense  of  self-importance 
that  was  rerj  welcome  at  such  a 
moment  It  was  a  spooDfiil  of 
brandy  to  a  maa  not  fiur  from 
iainting.  ^ 

With  all  this,  he  didn't  like  his 
mother  to  see  how  much  this  grati- 
fied or  interested  him ;  and  he 
tossed  the  letter  to  one  side,  and 
said,  "I  hope  the  dinner  isn't  far 
off ;  Fm  very  hungry." 

"It  will  be  on  the  table  in  a 
few  minutes,  Ton^ ;  but  let  us 
hear  what  Her  Majesty  wants  with 
you;" 

"  It's  nothing  that  won't  keep  till 
I  *have  eaten  my  dinner,  mother  ; 
at  all  events,  I  don't  mean  to  in- 
quire." -    '^ 

"I  suppose  I  may'  break  the  aeal 
myself  then,"  said  she,  in  a  half- 
pique. 

"  If  you  like— if  you  have  any  cu- 
'riosity  in  the  matter." 

"That  I  have,"  said  she,  tearing 
open  the  envelope. 

"Why  it's  nothing,  after  all, 
Tony.  It's. not  from  Her  Majeaty 
at  all     It  begins  *  Dear  Butler.^* 

"  It's  from  Skeffy,"  cried  he,  tak- 
ing  it  from  her  hands,  "  and  is  Ikr 
more  interesting  to  me  than  if  it 
came  from  the  Prelnier." 
^  Mrs.  Butler  sat  down,  disappoint- 
ed and  sad.  It  was  a  reminiscence 
of  long  ago,  that  formally-shaped 
document,  with  its  big  seal  re- 
minding her  of  days  when  the  Colo- 
nel— ^her  Colonel — ^used  to  receive 
despatches  from  the  War  Office — 
grave  documents  of  which  he  sel- 
dom spoke,  but  whose  importance 
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she  could  read  in  the  thoughtful 
lines  of  biB  jbce,  and  which  alwajs 
impressed  her  with  his  consequence. 

''Ah,  dear  !*^  sighed  she,  drearily, — 
'*  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  ** 

So  is  it  very  often  in  this  same 
world  of  ours,  that  the  outsides 
of  things  are  only  solemn  cheats. 
The  orderly  who  terrifies  the  vil- 
hge  as  he  dashes  past  at  ^eed,  is 
but  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to 
dine.  The  ambassador's  bag  is  fill- 
ed not  with  protocols  and  treaties, 
but  with  fish-sauce  or  pickled  wal- 
oats;  the  little  sack — ^marked  *  most 
important '  —  being  choke-full  of 
Rassian  cigarettes.  Even  lawn  and 
lawyers*  wigs  are  occasionally  the 
extonal  coverings  to  qualities  that 
Ul  short  of  absolute  wisdom;  so 
that  (hough  Mrs.  Bdtler  exclaimed, 
"Who  would  have  thought  it?" 
one  more  conversant  with  life  would 
have  felt  less  surprise  and  less  dis- 
appointment 

A  laugh  from  Tony — almost  a 
hearty  laugh— startled,  her  from  her 
musings.  "  What  is  it,  Tony  dear  ?  " 
asked  she — **  what  is  it  that  amuses 
you?" 

**rn  read  it  all  for  you,  mother. 
It*s  from  Skeffy,  and  you'd  think 
you  heard  him  talking,  it's  so  like 


"  *  P.  0.,  Sundt^  Mvming, 

*'*Dbar  Butler,— What  a  fright 
you  have  given  us  all,  old  fellow, 
to  have  levanted  so  suddenly,  leav- 
ing your  traps  with  the  waiter,  as  we 
first  thought,  but  as  we  afterwards 
discovered  exchanging  them  with 
one  Rory  Quin,  who,  apparently  sorry 
for  his  bargain,  came  for  three  suc- 
cessive mornings  to  the  hotel  to  find 
out  your  present  whereabouts.' 

"Do  you  understand  him,  mo- 
ther ?  "  asked  Tony  at  this.  • 

"  Partly— go  on." 

He  resumed — "'Rory,  however, 
would  seem*  to  have  a  private  scrape 
of  his  own  to  occupy  him  now,  for 
I  found  to-day  that  a  policeman 
was  waiting  all  the  morning  to  ar- 
rest him,- of  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  timely  notice,  for  he  did  not 
appear,  and  ''R.   960"  says,  with 


much  solemnity,  he  won't  comt  no 
more.' " 
"  What  does  that  mean,  Tony  ?" 
**  I  can  make  nothing  of  it  I 
hope  and  trust  that  I  am  not  the 
cause  of  the  poor  fellow's  troubles. 
I'll  write  about  this  at  once.  ^  More 
of  all  this,  however,  when  we  meet, 
which  I  rejoice  to  say  will  be  soon. 
I  have  got  fourteen  days'  leave,  and 
am  going  over  to  your  immediate 
neighbourhood,  to  visit  an  aunt,  or 
a  cousin,  or  a  grandmother  -^  if  she 
likes  —  a  certain  Mrs.  Maxwell  of 
Tilney,  who  has  lots  of  cash  and  no 
one  to  leave  it  to  —  five  thousand 
a-year  in  estate ;  I  don't  know 
what  in  the  Threes ;  and  is,  they  tell 
me,  weighing  all  her  relatives,  real 
or  imaginary,  in  the  balance  of  her 
esteem,  to  decide  who  is  to  be  the 
lord  of  Tilney,  and  which  of  us 
would  most  worthily  represent  her 
name  and  house.  Preaching  for 
a  call  is  nothing  to  this — and  a  0. 
S.  examination  is  eakes  and  gib- 
gerbread  to  it  Just  fiincy  a  grand 
competitive  dinner  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  old  lady  watching  who 
ate  of  her  favourite  dish,  or  who 
passed  the  decanter  she  *'  affec- 
tioned."  Imagine  yourself  talking, 
moving,  sneezing,  smiling;  or  blow- 
ing your  nose,  with  five  thousand 
a-year  on  the  issue.  Picture  to  your 
mind  the  tortures  of  a  scrutiny  that 
may  take  in  anything  from  your 
complexion  to  your  character,  and 
which,  though  satisfied  with  your 
morals,  might  discover  ^^someUiing 
unpleasing  about  your  mouth." 

**  *  Worst  news  of  all,  I  hear  that 
the  great  Norman  Maitland  is  some- 
where in  your  vicinity,  and  of  course 
will  be  invited  wherever  anything 
is  going  on.  If  he  cares  to  do  it^  I 
suppose  he'll  cut  us  all  oul»  and 
that  the  old  lady  would  rather 
fancy  she  made  a  graceful  exit  from 
life  if  this  illustrious  swell  were 
to  play  chief  mourner  to  her.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  the  man 
Fm  talking  qf  ?  He*s  a  monstrous 
clever  fellow,  and  a  great  mystery 
to  boot  I.  know  him  very  slightly ; 
indeed,  so  slightly  that  Fm  not 
sure  he  knows  ma. 
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**•  *  As  it  would  be  inraluable  to 
me  to  have  a  word  of  counsel  from 
jou,  knowing  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  my  dear  relative,  I  mean 
to  start  directly  for  jou  at  once, 
and  have  one  day  with  you  before 
I  go  on  to  Tilney.  Will  this  bore 
you,  or  inconvenience  you  ?  Is 
your  house  full?  Most  houses  are 
at  this  time  o*  year.'  " 

At  this  Tony  laid  down  the 
letter  and  laughed  immoderately ; 
not  so,  however,  his  mother.  She 
turned  her  head  away,  and  sat,  with 
her  hands  closely  locked,  m  silence. 

•*  Isn't  it  good  F— isn't  it  down- 
right droll,  mother,  to  ask  if  our 
house  be  so  full  of  guests,  we  have 
no  room  for  another  ?  I  declare, 
thoug;h  it  has  a  sore  side  to  it,  the 
question  overcomes  me  with  its  ab- 
surdity." 

*' That's  not  the  way  Vm  looking 
at  it^  Tony,'*  said  she,  sadly.    . 

**But  Uiere's  no  other  way  to 
look  at  it    ii  one  esn't  take  that 

view   of  it,    one  would ^"     He 

stopped  suddenly,  for  he  saw  the 
old  lady  lift  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  hold  it  there.  *^But 
you  are  right,  mother,"  said  he, 
quickly.  '^To  bear  it  well,  one 
needn't  laugh  at  it  At  all  events, 
what  answer  are  we  to  make  him  ?" 

"Finish  the  letter  first" 

**  Ah,  this  is  all  about  putting  him 
up — anywhere-— in  a  dressing-room 
or  a  closet  *At  Oarlsoourt  last 
year  they  had  nothing  to  give  me 
«ut  a   bath-room.    They   used   to 

a  me  about  sleeping  in  *^  nuffble 
"  for  I  lay  in  the  bath.' " 
-**He     seems     a     good-tempered 
creature,"  said  the  old   lad^,  who 
.4»ald  not  repress  a  laugh  this  time. 


*'The  best  in  the  world;  and 
such  spirits !  I  wish  you  saw 
him  do  the  back-somerset  over  a 
chair,  or  the  frog's  leap  across  a 
table.  For  all  that,  mother,"  said 
he,  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  he's  a 
perfect  gentleman ;  and  though  he's 
very  sYiort— only  so  high  t — he  looks 
a  gendeman,  too." 

^'  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  all  his 
kindness  to  you,  Tony,"  said  she, 
feelingly.  **  If  we  could  only  re- 
ceive him  suitably,  Fd  be  happy 
and  proud  to  do  it;  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  man,  being  a  gentleman, 
will  put  up  all  the  better  with  our 
humble  entertainment :  so,  just  tell 
him  to  come,  Tony;  but  tell  him 
also  what  he's  coming  ta  His 
room  will  be  pretty  much  like  4he 
bath-room,  and  the  company  he'll 
meet  afterwards  very  unlike  what 
he  saw  at  the  fine  house." 

'*  He'll  take  all  in  good  part,  or 
Fm  much  mistaken  in  hioL  So 
here  goes  for  the  answer : — 

" '  Dear  Skbff,  —  We  live  in  a 
cottage  with  five  rooms.  We  have 
one  maid-servant,  and  we  dine  at 
two.  If  you  have  courage  to  face 
all  this,  you'll  have  the  heartiest 
of  welcomes  from  my  mother  and 
your  sincere  friend, 

'*'T0NT  BUTLEB. 

"  *  The  mail  will  drop  you  at  Cole* 
raine,  and  I'll  be  on  the  look-out 
for  you  every  morning  firom  this 
forward.' 

«' Won't  that  do,  mother  f  asked 
he. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  done  it 
better;  but  I  suppose  you  young 
folk  understand  each  other  best  in 
your  own  fi»hion,  so  let  it  bei» 
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Thb  Royal  Academy  was  last  year  tion  of  the  Academy ;"  "  R  Funds ;" 
srraigned  before  a  commission  to  *'  C,  Exhibition  ;*'  ^'  D,  Teaching  ;'* 
take  its  trial,  and  in  the  approach-  ''£,  Charities;"  '*  F,  Buildings." 
log  session  of  Parliament  it  awaits  These  dry  but  not  wholly  uninter- 
the  verdict  of  the  country,  and  esting  statistics  we  place  as  an  in- 
most submit  to  the  reforms  which  troduction  to  our  present  artid^ 
the  Legislature  shall  deem  conducive  to  indicate  in  fewest  words  the 
to  the  welfare  of  our  national  arts,  scope  and  import  of  this  Imperial 
This  Commission,  bearing  the  sign-  scrutiny.  They  show  that  the 
manual  of  Her  Majesty,  was  issued  abuses  and  the  dereliction  of  duty 
"  to  inquire  into  the  present  posi-  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Academy 
tion  <^  the  Royal  Academy  in  rela-  have  had  full  and  fair  opportunity 
tion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  into  the  of  proof.  Guided  by  this  mass  of 
drcamstances  and  conditions  under  evidence,  aided  by  the  deliberate 
which  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  judgment  of  Commissioners  ex- 
National  Gallery,  and  to  suggest  pressly  appointed  by  reason  of  com* 
sodi  measures  as  may  be  required  to  petencv,  the  time  has  now  at  length 
render  it  more  useful  in  promoting  arrived  when  the  Government  may 
art,  and  in  improving  and  develop-  satisfactorily  settle  a  long-pending 
ing  public  tastes.'*  The  report  now  and  hotly-debated  question.  We 
before  ns,  the  result  of  a  calm  and  trust  that  in  the  ensuing  session  of' 
extended  investigation,  bears  the  Parliament  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
8%iiatores  and  seals  of  '*Stanhppe  a  decisive  act  of  the  Legislature, 
(Chairman),  Hardinge,  Elcho,  £d-  will  be  reformed  in  its  constitution, 
nund  W,  Head,  William  Stirling,  that  it  wiU  receive  powers  and  pro- 
HeoTy  Danby  Seymour,  Henry  rogatives  commensurate  with  the 
Beere,'*  the  Commissioners  ap-  advanced  condition  of  the  arts,  and 
pointed  for  the  conduct  of  this  adequate  to  the  growuig  require- 
arduoos  inquiry.  No  less  than  six-  ments  of  a  people  to  whom  paint- 
ind-forty  witnesses  were  called  to  ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have 
give  evidence  for  or  against  the  become  not  only  the  luxuries  but 
constitution  and  administration  of  almost  the  necessities  of  life, 
the  Academy,  among  whom  we  We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  spirit 
mark  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  of  even-hanaed  justice  has  mode- 
Eastlake,  Sir  Edmund  Landseer,  D.  rated  the  proceedings  of  this  Com- 
MidiBe^  J.  E.  Millais,  Baron  Maro-  mission.  The  Academy  has  «^ne- 
chetti,  W.  Tite,  Holman  Hunt,  A.  mies,  but  they  have  abstained  from 
H.  Layard,  Beresford  Hope,  Lord  virulence.  She  has  friends  who 
Taunton,  and  the  present  Solicitor-  have  showed  their  candour  by  ad- 
General  The  Commissioners  held  mitting  defects  wherever  found,  and 
their  opening  Meeting  on  the  18th  their  wisdom  in  welcoming  reforms 
February  1868,  and  the  inquiry  which  the  '  general  voice  has  pro- 
ended  on  the  8th  June,  at  the  nounced  inevitable  and  salutanr. 
twenty-fourth  sitting,  with  the  ex-  Reconstruction  is  certainly  needed ; 
imination  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  but  at  the  outset  we  would  desire 
number  of  questions  asked  exceeds  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Aca- 
five  thousand,  and  the  printed  demy  for  the  services  she  has  al- 
evidence  fills  557  closely-printed  ready,  for  the  space  of  nearly  one 
pages  of  a  p^liamentary  ^^blue  hundred  years,  conferred  upon  the 
book"  On  the  10th  July  last  the  arts  of  this  country.  In  other  na- 
Report  was  issued,  passing  a  de-  tions,  it  is  well  known,  crowned 
liberate  'judgment  on  the  follow-  heads  have  taken  the  arts  under 
ing  specific  heads — ^^A^  Constitu-  their  patronage,  and   governments 
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have  *gx^uited  to  Academies  hand- 
Bome  subsidies.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  where  reliance  is 
placed  on  yoluntaiy  effort,  the  arts 
have  had  to  struggle  in  th^eir  own 
strength  for  honourable  position 
and  i^equate  reward ;  and  the  Aca- 
demy, left  without  pocuniary  aid, 
has  been  doomed  to  scrape  together 
its  fortunes  as  best  it  might  out  of 
shillings  collected  at  the  doors  of 
the  annual  exhibition.  Consider- 
ing how  precarious  and  apparently 
inadequate  is  this  mode  of  gaining 
a  livelihood,  we  have  reason  to  be 
all  the  more  astonished  at  the*  power 
and  resources  which  the  Academy 
has  acquired,  and  the  amount  of 
good  works  that  she  has  been  en- 
abled to  perform.  Lectures  have 
been  delivered  session  after  session, 
a  library  has  been  formed,  scholar- 
ships have  been  established,  and 
salaries  are  yearly  paid  to  a  Keeper, 
Secretary,  and  Visitors.  In  the 
^•ar  1862,  the  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing the  schools,  including  the  giv- 
ing of  gratuitous  instruction  and 
the  awarding  of  preminms  and 
scholarships,  are  set  down  at  £2495, 
18s.  6d.  In  the  same  year  the  supi 
expended  upon  pensions  and  dona- 
tions to  decayed  members  and  ne- 
cessitous artists  amounted  to  £1667, 
Ss.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  heavy 
drains  upon  the  annual  income,  the 
Academy  has,  by  a  wise  husbandry 
of  resources,  been  enabled  to  lay  in 
store  the  sum  of  £140,000,  invested 
in  three-per-cent  consols.  The 
Academy  has  thus  since  1768,  the 
year  of  its  foundation,  not  only 
paid  its  way,  not  onlv  distributed 
large  amounts  in  teaching  and  in 
charity,  but  now  at  the  end  of  well- 
nigh  one  century,  it  is  found  in  a 
strong  position,  with  a  wealth,  pres- 
tige, and  power  which  incite  envy 
and  provoke  opposition. 

Still  more,  by  common  consent, 
testified  by  many  witnesses,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commission,  our 
English  school  of  painting,  as  fos- 
tered by  the  Academy,  is  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  if  not  absolutely 
great  and  grand,  at  least  honour- 
able imd  praiseworthy.    The  present 


state  of  Art  in  this  country,  said 
Mr.  Tito,  shows  that  the  Academy 
has  done  its  duty,  and  done  that 
duty  well  And  in  the  same  sense 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  bore  testimony 
that  the  Royal  Academy  has  made 
the  British  school  what  it  is ; 
which,  taken  in  comparison  with 
other  schools,  he  added,  holds  a 
very  creditable  station.  '^  Most  of 
the  eminent  artists  of  this  country,  " 
said  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  pur- 
suing the  same  line  of  defence, 
"have  been  students  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  received  their  education 
there.  **  Lastly,  Mr.  Mulready,  whose 
words  have  now  gathered  around 
them  the  solemnity  of  the  grave, 
thus  speaks  emphatically,  '^  I  have 
a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Academy,  having  received  my  edu- 
cation tl^re;  and  having  the  Aca- 
demy alone  almost  to  thank  for  my 
education  in  art,  the  obligation 
which  I  have  signed  to  support 
the  honour  of  the  icademy  as 
long  as  I  remain  a  member  of  it 
is  never  to  )je  forgotten  by  me  ; 
and  I  think  the  proper  place  for 
suggesting  improvements  in  the 
Academy  is,  as  an  Academician, 
in  my  place  there."  Thus,  as  a 
graceful  .prelude  to  the  reiteration 
of  long-standing  grievances,  to  the 
detailed  statement  of  inefficiency 
and  abuse,  let  the  concession  be 
unreservedly  made,  that  we  owe  to 
the  Academy  a  debt  of  gratitude  — 
that  this  voluntary,  self-elected,  and 
self-governed  institution  — or,  to 
borrow  the  harder  words  of  its  foes, 
this  so-called  tyranny  and  monopoly 
-^has,  in  the  main,  ruled  wisely  and 
justiy ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  true 
interest  of  art,  we  snould  not  plot 
its  overthrow,  but  rather  plan  and 
promote  its  extension  on  a  wider 
basis  —  its  elevation  to  higher  funo- 
tions. 

On  all  hands,  indeed,  by  fHends 
and  by  foes  alike,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
reform.  We  have  stated  the  case 
in  favour  of  the  Academy.  We 
will  now  turn  to  the  other  side, 
and  give  the  reasons  which  urge 
towards    change.     The    inveterate 
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e&emies  of  the  Academy,  let  it  b«  manifold  reUUons  between  the  art» 
ftdmitted,  are  generally  men  who  and  .  modem  society,  desires,  in 
hafe  been  embittered  by  disappoint:  common  with  Mr.  JBeresford  Hope 
ment — artists  who  have  suffered  in  and  others,  to  constitute  the  Ac»-. 
the  hanging  of  their  pictures,  or  demy  both  a  public  Committee  of 
who  have  failed  in  their  attempts  Taste  and  an  Art  University.  Mr. 
to  secure  election.  Opponents  of  Watts,  not  without  reason,  com^ 
tlus  quality  generally  indulge  in  plains  that  th^  Academy  hfa  dis- 
vague  charges,  or  wax  warm  in  played  very  great  apathy.  He 
violent  abuse,  and  so  in  any  calm  tells  us  that  he  has  failed  to  trace 
inquiry  they  are  fitirly  put  out  of  its  influence  in  our  street  architee- 
coort  But  the  men  who  raised  ture^  on  our  dress  and  fiishions,  or 
the  voice  of  opposition  in  the  hear-  in  Uie  direction  and  development 
iag  of  the  Commissioners — Mr.  of  the  public  taste.  Our  ezclu- 
Watts,  Mr.  Armitage,  Holman  Hunt,  sively  national  school  —  that  of 
ind  others  —  were  of  a  wholly  dif-  English  water-oolour  painting-— 
ferent  temper.  The  evidence  given  baa  grown  up  outside  the  .Aca- 
Hy  these  witnesses  is  calm,  well  demy;  the  revival  of  fresco  and 
cobMidered,  and  weighty.  They  other  mural  decorations,  which 
b^vv  matched  the  working  of  the  might  be  considered  to  fall  within 
Awiuiemy  with  an  eye  made  keen  the  peculiar  province  of  a  Col- 
by experience,  and,  without  enter-  lege  of  Arts,  owed-  its  origin  to 
taining  the  charge  of  grievous  sins,  the  zeal  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
thej  are  able  to  narrate  &cts  which  late  Prince-Consort ;  and  in  its  pro- 
distinctly  prove  that  the  Institution  gress  became  indebted,  not  to  the 
is  no  Id^jer  adequate  to  meet  the  Academy  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but^ 
demands  of  the  profession,  or  the  to  the  Royal  Commission  at  West- 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  pub-  minster.     , 

lie.  It  was  admitted,  even  by  an  Yet  while  recounting  these  mat- 
Aeademician  as  high  in  the  ranks  ters  in  which  the  Academy  has 
as  Mr.  David  Roberts,  that  the  doubtless  been  found  wanting, 
Academy  is  in  such  a  sleepy  state  again  would  we  call  to  mind,  ae 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  set-off,  the  good  deeds  and  the 
reooorse  to  anything  which  might  generous  acts  of  which  she  has 
awaken  life.  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  the  been  the  minister.  The  enter- 
wdl-known  author  of  the  ^Hand*  prise,  however,  upon  which  she  ia 
book  of  Architecture,'  and  the  *  His-  embarked  extends  year  by  year  sa 
tory  of  Modem  Styles  of  Architeo-  greatly  in  its  magnitude  and  re- 
ton^'  gave  expression  to  the  gene-  sponsibility,  that .  at  last  the  convie- 
ral  opinion  of  the  profession  and  tion  for  all  who  have  realised  the 
of  the  public  when  he  said,  that  difficulties  of  the  position  becomes 
though  the  Royal  Academy  may  irresistible,  that  no  merely  volun- 
bave  perfectly  represented  the  state  tary  self-c6nstituted  and  self-con- 
of  art  at  the  time  when  it  was  tained  institution  is  e(jual  to  the 
established,  yet  the  development  task;  that  aid  from  without  must 
which  has  since  taken  place  in  all  be  called  in ;  that  education  and 
the  arts  has  been  so  great  that  the  influence  and  position  —  which  are 
Academy  can  no  longer  meet  the  not  always  tne  gift  of  artists^ 
requirements  of  the  country.  There-  however  distinguished  by  genius 
fine  some  extension  of  its  sphere  — should  be  brought  to  add  to  the 
of  usefulness  has  become  highly  Academy  of  our  country  national 
desirable.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  the  prestige  and  power.  The  action  oT 
painter  of  the  fresco  in  Lincoln's  the  Academy,  extending  over  nearly 
Inn,  one  of  the  very  few  artists  one  century,  when  contrasted  wilu 
with  vision  to  see  the  supreme  the  art-nonentity  which  left  the 
nobility  of  historic  and  ideal  com*  anterior  history  of  England  in  die- 
poBtions,  uid   to  comprehend    the  graceful    blank,  may,  as  we    have 
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dready  indicated,  be  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. But  the  past  must  be 
BO  measure  for  our  future.  We 
should  rather  gather  together  6ur 
resources,  and  calculate  to  how 
Doble  an  institution  it  is  possible 
tD  aspire.  Instead  of  limiting  our 
tfew  to  the  horizon  of  our  own 
land,  we  should  leave  fbr  a  motnent 
file  white  clififs  and  the  wooden 
walls  of  England,  and  see  what 
great  things  have  heen  done  across 
9ie  Channel.  While,  for  example, 
we  have  considered  it  no  mean 
achievement  to  convert  the  black 
bole  or  cellar  of  the  Academy  into 
a  receptacle  somewhat  more  spaci- 
ous, or  a  cistern  a  little  less  damp 
and  chilly,  where  British  statues 
may  be  placed  in  exhibition,  the 
Rrench  Gfovemment  in  Paris  has 
completed  the  Louvre!  Though, 
then,  we  should  be  duly  thankful 
for  the  small  mercies  that  art  may 
have  received  in  this  wealthy,  but 
en  all  matters  of  taste  penurious, 
country,  there     seems    no    reason 


why,  in  utter  resignation,  we 
should,  for  all  coming  time,  starre 
upon  the  same  niggard's  pittanoei 
In  our  schemes  for  the  future,  the 
"pepper-boxes*'  and  fountains  of 
Trafalgar  Square  should  sctfc^j 
serve  as  the  limits  to  our  ambition. 
Rather  let  us  build  castles  in  the 
air  to  the  scale  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  Institut  de  France, 
the  Louvre,  and  ihe  Palais  de  Tin- 
dustrie  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

It  being  admitted  then  on  all 
sides  that  reform  has  become  im- 
perative, the  next  question  whi<^ 
arises  is.  What  are  the  measures 
which  shall  be  adopted?  Upon 
this  practical  issue  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners 
are  express  and  positive.  The  con- 
clusions in  the  Keport  being  sup- 
ported %y  the  weight  of  evidence, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  take  one  by  one  the  successive 
topics  handled  in  this  ponderous 
inquiry. 


covsTTrxmoK  or  the  ACADEicr. 


The  first  division,  the  Constitu- 
tion .  of  the  Academy,  comprises 
several  distinct  yet  cognate  propo- 
sitions, which,  hotly  debated,  now 
iress  for  immediate  adjustment 
The  Academy,  say  the  Commission- 
ers, should  "rest  on  a  wider  and 
more  liberal  basis ; "  and  as  a  first 
measure  towards  this  liberation,  the 
office,  duties,  and  privileges  of  all 
members^  professional  and  possibly 
non-professional,  must  be  considered 
and  readjusted.  Some  witnesses 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  present  number  of  forty-two 
Academicians  and  twenty  Associ- 
ates is  more  than  sufBcient  to  in- 
dud  e  or  rather  to  exhaust  all  the 
distinguished  talent  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne 
fit  mind  that  every  association  is 
doomed  to  retain  a  large  percentage 
of  drones,  a  considerable  number 
of  men  inveterate  in  mediocrity  or 
ibdpient  in  dotage.  In  the  Aca- 
demy, in  fkct,  as  at  present  consti- 


tuted, as  many  as  twenty  of  its  mem- 
bers are  sometimes  absent  from  an 
annual  exhibition.  Futhermore,  it 
is  manifest  that  if  a  total  of  sixty 
Academicians  and  Associates  was  a 
century  ago  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  artists  of  England, 
the  recent  addition  of  an  extra  two 
must  be  a  totally  inadequate  ex- 
pression of  the  amazing  growth  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  of 
the  wonderful  development  which 
of  late  years  has  taken  place  in  the 
taste  of  the  people  and  the  arts  of 
our  country.  Still  more,  the  Aca- 
demy should  scarcely  be  content 
even  when  it  shall  boast  among  its 
members  all  the  matured  tadent 
and  established  fame  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  it  should  further  strive  to 
ally  unto  itself  every  artist  of  pro- 
mise :  it  should  be  ready  to  giro 
the  hand  of  encouragement  to  men 
still  struggling  hopefully  and  ear- 
nestly ;  it  should  secure,  by  tinoeljr 
generosity,    the    abiding    sympatbj 
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tod  support  of  Uie  young  men  wbo 
in  the  lapse  of  »  few  years  will 
repay  to  the  Academy  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  confer  additional 
lustre  on  the  arts  of  the  nation. 
These,  we  think,  are  cogent  reasons 
why,  in  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
noDCTS,  the  Academy  should  rest 
on  a  wider  and  more  liberal  basis. 
Tet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Just 
in  proportion  as  Ae  number  of  prizes 
is  increased  does  the  individual 
laloe  of  each  honour  become  dimin- 
ished. Add  to  the  existing  sixty- 
two  Academicians  and  Associates 
an  extra  thirty-eight,  and  the  vested 
estate  of  the  existing  members  is  so 
lar  depreciated  in  value.  It  seems 
to  ns,  however,  that  while  this  re- 
sult cannot  be  questioned,  the  mere 
penoDal  considerations  tj^erein  in- 
volved should  in  no  way  impede 
a  Une  of  action  which  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  at  large  and  the 
best  interests  of  art  may  seem  to 
dictate  There  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  present 
circumscribed  area  of  the  Academy 
sboold  be  extended.  The  only 
anesHon  which  remains  open  to 
aehate  is  the  precise  details  of  any 
suggested  measure  —  whether,  for 
example,  as  advocated  by  some, 
the  number  of  Associates  shall  be 
greatly  augmented;  or  whether,  as 
proposed  by  others,  this  subordi- 
nate rank  shall  be  wholly  abolish- 
ed. These  conflicting  alternatives 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Aitociates. — ^It  is  admitted  that  an 
Associate  is  in  an  anomalous  and  in- 
vidious position,  and  it  appears  that 
m  none  of  the  Continental  Acade- 
mies does  this  inferior  rank  exist 
Any  objection,  however,  which  may 
be  raised  on  such  grounds  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  probationary 
class  in  our  English  Academy  we 
at  once  overrule.  Absolute  equal- 
ity is  not  in  the  ordination  of 
the  world  in  general,  or  of  the 
worid  of  art  in  particular,  and 
would  probably  prove  prejudicial, 
even  were  it  practicable.  In 
many  if  not  in  most  of  our  insti- 
tutions, lower  grades  leading  on  to 


higher  honours  hare  obtained  the 
approval  of  all  parties.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  condition  of  an 
Associate  is  a  kind  of  hades  or 
purgatory,  that  he  is  racked  by 
tortures  of  contending  hopes  and 
fears,  and  that  often,  after  a  life 
of  Tain  ambition,  he  dies  in  dis- 
appointment short  of  the  desired 
goal  To  this  we  reply  that  such 
is  the  lot  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  other  professions ;  that 
it  is  impossible  in  a  crowd  for 
every  individual  to  climb  *  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  or  to  stand  on  the 
highest  rung  of  the  ladder.  If 
success  were  so  easy,  where  were 
the  glory  of  achievement  f  If  life  is 
to  l^  rescued  from  stagnation,  com- 
petition must  bring  agitation  and 
conflict ;  and  when  the  battle  rages, 
some  few  at  least  among  the  comba- 
tants must  submit  to  defeat  In 
the  case  now  before  us,  to  remain  an 
Associate  cannot  be  wholly  a  hard- 
ship, because  in  itself  the  position 
is  an  honour.  Many  a  youth  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  would  in- 
deed be  tiiankful  could  he  see  this 
reward  as  the  crown  of  his  labours. 
That  he  does  not  advarice  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambition  is  a  lot,  as 
we  have  said,  common  to  humanity. 
We  repeat,  \hen,  that  the  abstract 
considerations  do  not  appear  of 
sufficient  weight  to  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  this  probationary  rank, 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  was 
made  part  of  the  constitution  of 
our  Academy. 

The  specific  reasons  why  the  pro- 
bationary position  of  an  Associate 
should  be  maintained  are  cogent 
An  artist  often  starts  well,  and  then 
abruptly  stops  in  his  progress,  and 
even  sometimes  commences  a  retro- 
grade movement  To  be  able  to  put 
a  man  upon  his  trial,  not  only  pro- 
fessionally but  socially,  is  no  slight 
advantage.  Infirmities  of  temper 
or  blemishes  of  character  may  crop 
out  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prove 
that  an  Associate  would  make  a  dis- 
agreeable companion  at  the  council- 
board,  or  an  unworthy  recipient  of 
the  royal  diploma.  If  in  his  works 
or  in  himself  there  should  be  these 
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shortcomings,  he  must,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  larger  public,  abide 
by  his  individual  loss.  To  mourn 
expressly  over  his  lot  were  waste 
of  misplaced  sympathy.  But  though 
the  inevital^le  disappointment  which 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  befall 
many  an  Associate  may  admit  of 
no  absolute  remedy,  the  evil  is  yet 
subject  to  partial  mitigation.  We 
have  shown  that  it  is  advisable  to 
increase  the  number  of  artists  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Academy;  and 
if  by  a.  bold  stroke  the  Associates 
could,  for  example,  be  multiplied 
&om  twenty  to  fifty,  the  lack  of  uni- 
versal promotion,  from  its  becom^ 
ing  an  impossibility,  would  cease  to 
be  felt  as  an  individual  grievance 
or  stigma.  This  is  the  sweeping 
reform  which  the  Commissioners 
in  their  Report  propound.  These 
fifty  Associates,  especially  when  en- 
dowed, as  proposed,  in  common  with 
the  Academicians,  with  restricted 
governing  authority,  would  consti- 
tute a  compact  and  yet  a  large  body 
possessed  of  acknowledged  power 
and  position.  The  honour  thus 
conferred  by  election  into  this  dass 
would  of  itself  be  sufBcient  and 
abiding  reward  to  the  lai^ge  majo- 
rity of  artists,  excepting  indeed 
only  the  distinguished  few  marked 
out  by  signal  genius  for  crowning 
eminence.  As  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion to  this  section  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  will  quote  the  decisive 
words  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves : — 

*^0n  carefal  consideration  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Asso- 
ciate class,  so  far  from  being  either  abo- 
lished or  reduced,  might  be  far  more  ad- 
vantageously extendi.  .We  think  that 
its  extension,  under  such  rules  and  pro- 
visions as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain, would  be  most  valuable  as  intro- 
dAcing  a  large  amount  of  youthful  taient 
into  the  Academy,  and  as  connecting 
that  Institution  more  thoroughly  than  is 
the  case  at  present  with  the  whole  body 
of  artists  beyond  its  walls.  We  would 
therefore  propose  that  tbe  number  of  the 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Acadeiny  should 
be  increased  at  once  to  fifty,  wilh  power 
to  fix  at  any  time  hereafter  a  larger 
number,  with  the  assent  of  the  Grown. 
We^^think,  however,  that  this  Associate 


dass  should  not,  as  the  one  now  existing, 
be  debarred  from  any  control  or  Juiisdio- 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  the  Academy.  We 
propose,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Asso- 
dates  should  be  members  of  the  corpo- 
rate body,  and,  jointly  with  the  Acade- 
micians, should  constitute  the  General 
Assembly." 

This  General  Assembly,  a  court 
of  paramount  juris^ction,  the  Com- 
missioners are  or  opinion,  shall 
comprise  Royal  Academicians  and 
Associates,  who  shall  jointly  have 
the  power  at  ordinary  or  special 
meetings  to  approve  of  the  Council, 
to  confirm  the  rules,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  dections.  The  Council,  or 
administrative  body,  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians. 

AcademicianB,  —  The  Report  re- 
commends that  the  Academicians 
shall  be  increased  from  the  pre- 
sent number  of  forty-two  to  fifty. 
This  proposal  is  certainly  within 
the  limits  of  moderation.  It  in- 
volves no  new  principle,  and  there- 
fore calls  for  no  lengthened  discus- 
sion. Let  the  concession  be  but 
made,  that  both  classes  in  the  Aca- 
demy—  that  of  Academicians  and 
Associates — should  be  augmented, 
and  it  only  remains  a  matter  of 
detail  to  decide  what  precise  addi- 
tions may  prove  most  expedient. 
A  few  members  more  or  less  will 
not  invalidate  a  scheme  of  recon- 
struction which  in  its  broad  basis 
may  be  sound.  One  detail,  not 
numerical  but  administrative,  we 
will,  however,  in  passing,  just  touch 
on.  Candidates  for  election  as  As- 
sociates, it  is  well  known,  are  re- 
quired to  enter  their  'names  year  by 
year  in  a  book.  This  .  requisition 
has  rightly  been  deemed  to  involve 
humiliation.  The  late  J.  D.  Hard- 
ing—  who,  since  giving  evidence 
which  is  free  froni  all  feeling  of 
resentment,  though  in  his  case  such 
animus  would  have  been  almost  jus- 
tifiable, has  been  called  away  to  his 
final  account— speaks  on  this  point 
with  peculiar  emphasis.  Yet  an- 
other grievance  he  had  suffered 
from  the  Academy,  which,  for  thir- 
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teen  or  fourteen  years,  held  closed 
doors  agaitiBt  his  entrance.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Water-Oolour 
Society ;  but  before  he  could  he- 
come  even  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Academy,  be  was  com- 
pelled to  cut  himself  off  from  this 
Sodety,  and  thus  was  doomed 
to  surrender  the  only  adequ/tte 
means  of  exhibiting  his  works  —  a 
condition  which  he  designated  as 
'*  unnecessary,"  "arbitrary,"  and 
"rery  injurious."  Yet  this  was  not 
alL  For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  as 
die  month  of  May  came  round,  was 
Mr.  Harding  expected  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Academy,  and  humbly 
soe  for  admission.  He  related  to 
the  Commissioners  how,  year  by 
rev,  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
inscribe  his  name  afresh  ;  how  he 
was  on  each  occasion  sent  into  "a 
dark,  dismal  bole,  where  be  found 
a  deaf  man,"  the  Clerk  of  the  Aca- 
demy ;  "and  each  year,"  he  adds  in 
words  which  now  speak  from  bis 
grsTo  with  peculiar  pathos,  —  "  and 
each  year,  as  I  was  becoming  grey- 
be«]ed,'I  was  compelled  to  do  the 
sime;"  Comment  upon  all  this, 
which  is  little  else  than  an  outrage, 
were  annecessary.  The  Academy, 
br  such  acts  of  gratuitous  discour- 
tesy, makes  itself  deservedly  un- 
popular. Men  of  proved  talent  and 
acknowledged  position  —  such,  for 
enmple,  as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and 
Mr.  Watts,  each  a  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Academy — can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  submit  to  conditions 
against  which  even  a  schoolboy 
would  rebeL  Assuredly  a  candi- 
^iftte,  until  actually  elected  into  the 
Academy  —  for  which  he  may,  after 
all,  have,  as  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, to  wait  in  vain  for  thirteen 
Tears— should  be  allowed  to  retain 
any  professional  position  he  may 
have  won  in  another  society.  When 
elected,  it  is  time  enough  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  acquired  position 
be  incompatible  or  not  with  any 
office  before  held.  As  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  inscribing  the  name,  that,  of 
coarse,  must  be  done  away  with.  It 
shonld  be  required  that  each  candi- 
date shall,  as  in  other  societies,  be 


proposed  and  seconded  by  membetis, 
who  shall  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible  Ibr  the  performance  of  all 
essential  conditions.  This  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

The  Academy  to  embrace  all  the 
Arts. — ^Whether  the  Academy  shall 
continue  to  include  the  three  arts  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, or  whether  Sculpture  and  Ar- 
chitecture shall  not  be  consigned  to 
the  guardianship  of  distinct  Socie- 
ties, are  alternatives  on  whioh-muoh 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Cer-^ 
tainly  the  Academy,  by  its  ori- 
ginal constitution,  was  designed  to 
embrace  the  three  sister  arts ;  but 
in  the  course  of  years  it  has,  say  its 
enemies,  degenerated  into  a  mere 
'*  painters'  club."  The  Academy, 
however,  let  us  not  forget,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  attraction  of  its 
exhibitions  for  an  income ;  and  pio< 
tures,  no  doubt,  draw  the  greatest 
number  of  shillings^  Sculpture  in 
this  country  is  comparatively  ill 
understood  and  insufficiently  ap- 
preciated, and  architectural  draw- 
ings are  treated  by  the  general  pub* 
lie  with  absolute  neglect  Rearais, 
therefore,  are  cogent  why  painters 
are  in  the  preponderance.  Yet  this 
partiality  for  one  profession  did  not 
fail  to  provoke  dissatisfaction  among 
the  others.  An  independent  So* 
ciety  of  sculptors  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  the  Institute  of  Architects 
keeps  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  building  art ;  and  two  distinct 
societies  confer  upon  painters  in 
water-colour  the  advantages  denied 
by  the  Academy  itsel£ 

Some  witnesses,  including  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  are  of  opinion  that 
this  division  of  duties  is  not  so 
much  an  evil  to  be  checked  as  an 
advantage  to  be  extended.  Now,  , 
without  stopping  to  argue  the  point 
in  the  abstract^  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  these  several  associations 
already  subsist,  and  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  groimd  to  suppose 
that  any  one  among  them  will  .con- 
sent to  surrender  its  vested  inte- 
rests or  acquired  authority.  The 
Academy   will    therefore    have    to 
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nuiintain  a  dominant  poniSon  in 
the  face  of  these  rival  institutions  ; 
and  this  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
it  can  find  a  difficulty  in  doing. 
That  it  should  in  any  degree  suc- 
cumb to  opposition,  or  circumscribe 
the  area  of  its  operations,  would 
certainly  be  unwise.  Rather  let 
its  members  nenre  eTpry  energy 
to  increased  activity,  strain  every 
power  to  make  the  exhibitions  bet- 
ter, the  schools  more  efficient,  and 
to  render  the  Academy  what  it 
onght  to  be,  the  fostering  parent 
and  the  welcome  home  to  the  col- 
lective arts.  To  sever  sculpture  or 
architecture  fit>m  painting  would 
be  to  break  a  union  which,  dating 
iix>m  the  first  birth  of  art,  has 
been  uniformly  maintained  among 
all  peoples.  In  their  .reciprocity 
of  relations  is  mutual  aid  and 
imparted  vitality ;  and  the  Aca- 
demy that  extends  its  sway  over 
the  three  primary  arts,  wears  a 
triple  crown,  yet  wields  a  united 
sceptre. 

The  three  master  arts,  then,  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, will,  by  general  consent,  hold, 
as  heretofore,  a  divided,  yet  united, 
rule  in  the  reformed  Academy  of 
the  future.  Moreover,  some  autho- 
rities there  are,  worthy  of  every 
consideration,  who  contend  for  a  still 
wider  Jurisdiction.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
for  example,  is  of  opinion  thai  the 
Academy  should  give  to  students 
instruction,  not  so  much  in  archi- 
tecture proper  as  in  those  allied  arts 
which  confer  on  a  ouilding  its  ac- 
cessory adornings.  Mr.  Tite,  again, 
favours  a  connection,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Academy,  between 
the  professors  of  the  so-called  fine 
arts  and  the  practitioners  of  the 
somewhat  grosser  arts  of  decoration. 
And  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  it  is 
well  known,  has  by  lectures,  and 
means  more  practical,  endeavoured 
to  elevate  "the  art-workman,"  or 
"  the  working  artist, "-  from  the  low 
estate  of  a  mere  mechanic.  "A 
class,**  says  Mr.  Hope  in  his  evi- 
dence before  this  Commission,  "of 
subordinate  artists  is  gradually  ris- 
ing from  the  class  of  superior  work- 


men. M^  who  were  mere  work- 
men a  few  years  ago  are  getting 
more  and  more  artistic  with  the 
growth  of  public  taste.**  It  is  the 
opinion,  then,  of  Mr.  Hop<^  that  these 
art-workmen  should  he  brought^  in 
some  way,  within  the  influence  and 
pale  of  the  Academy  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  artisans  of  extraordinary  excel- 
lence in  the  working  Of  metal,  wood, 
stone,  and  other  materials,  shall 
receive  a  bronse  medal,  with  the 
appellation  of  ^'^  Royal  Academy 
Medallist"  To  such  simple  recog- 
nition of  very  exceptional  attain- 
ments we  see  no  objection.  Still 
we  cannot  countenance,  on  the  part 
of  the  Academy,  any  coup-d^  Stat 
designed  to  swallow  up  all  other 
powers  in  the  empire.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  formation  and 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  practical 
art  throughout  the  count^.  Of 
such  schools  ninety  have  been  al- 
ready established  ;  and  it  is  not  for 
the  public  interest  that  the  Aca- 
demy should  thwart  this  national 
movement,  for  which  it  has  shown 
no  vocation  or  aptitude.  We  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say  that  the 
Academy  had  better  not  intrude 
upon  duties  which,  for  a  century, 
it  was  content  to  ignore,  and  which 
it  is  now  wanting  in  the  needful 
agencies  efficiently  to  perform.  \Still 
that  it  should  come  in  to  crown 
with  ielat  —  that  it  should  do  ho- 
mage to  talent  and  skill,  however 
diversified  in  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion —  we  can,  we  repeat,  see  no 
objection.  Surely  to  debar-  an 
English  Cellini,  whenever  he  may 
be  found,  from  finding  a  place  in 
an  Academy  originally  constituted 
to  promoted  "  the  Arts  of  Design," 
is  no  slight  anomaly.  Scarcely  less 
wrongful  is  such  exclusion  than  the 
curt  and  scornful  response  of  Mal- 
thus  to  the  guest  soliciting  a  seat  at 
Nature's  banquet:  "The  UWe," 
said  Sir  Oracle,  "  is  already  full,  and 
no  cover  has  been  laid  for  you." 
The  Academy,  as  the  dispenser  of 
the  providence  of  art,  has  too  Ipng 
played  the   part  of  Malthus.     At 
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the  fetti  of  the  gods  there  might   demy  was  first  discussed  in  1T65, 
bci  at  anjr  rate,  a  side-table.  the  intermixture  of  artists  with  non- 

professional   men    was    entertained. 
EofMrary    Academicians.  —  The   The  painters,  it  appears,  consulted 
prc^Msed   admission  of  foreign  art-    the  Dilettanti  Society,  with  the  in- 
ists  of   eminence    to    the    rank  of  tent   of  introducing   into  tiie    new 
Honorary  Academicians,  and  to  the    Academy  a    lay  element,   and  even 
prmlege  of  exhibition,  obtains  the   of   securing  a  lay  President      A!- 
approTal  of  most  witnesses.      The   though  thii(  project  roust  have  been 
ehiei;  indeed  the  only,  objection  to    abandoned.  Still  we  find  in  the  laws 
the  granting  as  of  right  the  power   of  the  Academy  the  following  pro- 
of exhibition   to   foreign    painters,    vision  under  the  head  of  "  Honorary 
lies  in  the  already  too  crowded  con-   Members : '» —  "  There    shall    be    a 
dition   of  the  present  cribbed  and    Chaplain  of  high  rank  in  the  Church; 
abined  rooms.    When  greater  space   there  shall  be  a  Professor  of  An- 
shail  have  been  obtained,  this  im-   dent  History,  a  Professor  of  Ancient 
pediment  will    be   removed.   ,    The    Literature,    an    Antiquary,    and    a 
id^antages   likely  to    accrue   ftom   Secretary  for    Foreign    Correspond- 
more     intimate     ihtercourse    with   cnce  — men  of   distinguished  repu- 
neigbbouring    artists,    and    through    tation."    Of  these  five  honorary  dig- 
mofe  direct  competition  with  foreign    nitaries  — the    Bishop    of    Oxford, 
works,  are   suflBciently   exemplified    Chaplain;  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Mil- 
in  the  lessons  taught  i>y  the  late  In-    man,    Professor  of  Ancient   Liters- 
tematiooal   Exhibition.      The  isola-   ture;   George  Grote,  Esq.,  Professor 
tion  of  our    English    school    may   of    Ancient    History ;    Sir    Henry 
have    preserved    its   independence;    Holland,     Baronet,      Secretary    for 
at  the  same  time,  the  exclusiveness    Foreign  Correspondence ;   and  Karl 
of  the  Academy  has  hedged  in  with-   Stanhope,  Antiquary  —  the  Bishop 
in  narrowest  limits  the  development   of  Oxford  is  the  only  member  upon 
of  our  naUonal  art    It  is  time  that   ^hom  any  duty  whatever  has  de- 
ft little  air  and  daylight  should  be    volved,  and  that  the  not  very  oner- 
let  m  upon  a  corp<MPation  which,  if  ous  one  of  saying  grace  at  the  an- 
Dot  corrupt,  is  certainly  close  and    nual    dinners.       Thus,   though  lay 
circumscribed.     We  trust,  then,  that   membership  is  a  sinecure,  it  cannot 
the  time    is   not   distant  when  il-   be    said   to  be  wholly  a  solecism, 
lustrious    artists,  such    as    Ingre^    And  the  idea  — which,  as  we  have 
G^me,    Meissonnier,    Frdre,    and   geen,  is  as  old  as  the  Academy  It- 
others  among  the  French ;    Corn^   self— might,  we  think,  be  turned  to 
hua,  Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  and  Pi-   better  account    All  professioils  are 
lotj,  as  representing  the  Germans;    ^pt  to  become  cliquish,  not  to  say  • 
Gallait,  the  bold  historic  oamterof  gfeoppy;    and  •  the    introduction    of 
Belgium,  and  Tidemand  the  vigor-    non-professional    men  tends  to  en- 
0U8  Norwegian,  shaU  each  and  all   ]^^ed  vision  and    greater   nobility 
be  enrolled  as  honorary  members  of  of   aim.      Artists,  even    the    most 
the  English  Academy,  and  receive   fliustrious,    such    as    Turner,    are 
etdi  year  express  mvitotion  to  con-   fr«,uently    deficient    in    education, 
tnbote  by  one  or  mwe  works  to  the.  Their  early  training  has  frequently 
attraction  of  the  British  Exhibition,    been  scanty,  and  their  subsequent 

.  lives  and  energies  have  been  so 
Lof  Members.  -—  In  the  contem-  earnestly  devoted  to  the  mastery  of 
plated  reconstruction  of  the  Aoade-  the  mechanism  of  their  art  as  to 
my  one  most  important  measure «—  Jeave  insuflScient  time  for  laying  in 
the  introduction  of  a  ia^  or  non-pro-  ample  stores  of  knowledge.  An 
fessbnal  element — divided  the  opi-  alliance,  then,  with  men  of  learn- 
niona  of  artists,  patrons,  and  ama-  ing,  a  close  association  with  minds 
teors.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  made  large  by  the  survey  of  the 
that  when  the  institution  of  the  Aca-   world's  history,  men  strong  in  the 
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f;oTerniDent  of  empire,  profound 
in  Beftrch  for  the  truths  of  science, 
bold  in  specuUtion  or  creative  in 
imagination  —  intercourse  and  co- 
operation, we  say,  between  practi- 
cal artists  and  men  of  this  pre-emi- 
nent position  and  advanced  culture 
oouid  scarcely  fail  to  bring  to  our 
national  arts  a  muclv-needed  ex- 
panse and  nobility.  *^  Assuming." 
said  Mr.  Blaine,  *'as  I  do,  that  the 
lay  membws  would  be  noblemen 
-and  gentlemen  well  acquainted 
with  art,  and  taking  an  interest  in 
art,  I  think  that  the  influence  of 
ten  such  lay  members  would  be  in- 
valuable fof  the  progress  of  art  in 
this  country;  I  think  it  would  im- 
part a  tone  to  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  an4 
that  it  would  give  the  greatest  con- 
iidenco  to  the  Associatee  and  to  the 
non-members." 

Yet  is  Jt  admitted  that  this  intru- 
sion of  a  non-professional  element 
into  the  pocket  borough  of  Trafalgar 
Square  would  be  unpopular  among 
the  artists  themselves.  There  may 
indeed  be  something  invidious  in 
the  surmise  that  the  Academicians 
are  incompetent  to  manage  their 
own  aflkirs — that  their  mental  or 
social  status  is  such  that  men  of 
intellect  and  rank  must  be  .called 
in  to  their  aid.  Yet,  however  un- 
palatable bo  the  projected  innova- 
tion, of  the  prestige  and  additional 
weight  which  it^  adoption  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  to  the  Academy  as  a 
great  and  powerful  institution,  we 
cannot  entertain  a  .question.  The 
lay  members  would  infuse,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  new  and  vital  element 
into  the  Academy  itself  —  out  of 
doors  they  could  scarcely  (ail  io 
become  leaders  of  the  public  taste, 
and  serve  as  connecting  links  be-* 
tween  the  Academy  and  the  world 
at  lafge.  Furthermore,  chosen,  as 
we  have  said,  from  among  the  gentry 
and  nobility  oi  the  lan<^  these  lay- 
men would  probably  be  qualifi^ 
to  represent  the  Academy  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  might 
supply  to  those  august  but  too 
often,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
art^    benighted     assemblies,     that 


knowledge  for  lack  of  which  the 
Legislature  and  the  country  at  large 
are  so  generally  prejudiced  and 
misled.  On  these  urgent  grounds, 
then,  we  heartily  concur  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commission- 
ers, ^Hhat  to  the  fifty  professional 
Academicians  there  should  be  added 
ten  members  not  being  artists." 

The  Academy  a  Committee  of  Taete, 

—  The  Academy,  thus  recruited, 
would  constitute,  it  is  rightly 
thought,  a  fitting  tribunal  before 
which  questions  touching  nation- 
al monuments  and  sssthetic  con- 
siderations involved  in  city  im- 
provements mi^ht  be  brought  for 
adjudication  This  idea  is  not 
new.  Three  of  our  public  monu- 
ments, it.  seems  —  those  to  Lords 
Rodney,     Gornwallis,    and     Nelson 

—  were  submitted  in  times  past 
to  t)ie  judgment  of  the  Academy. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  lay  counterpoise,  the 
ezdusivenessof  a  professional  clique 
and  the  too  sordid  interests  of  a 
trade-shop  prevailed  over  nobler 
considerations.  The  Academy  en- 
deavoured, it  is  stated,  to  exclude 
certain  artists  from  these  com- 
petitions, and  thereby  to  secure  the 
patronage  to  its  own  members.  It 
thus  proved  itself  unworthy  of  pub- 
lic conBdence,  and  consequently 
lost  the  functions  of  a  high  court  of 
appeal,  and  is  now  little  else  than 
a  private  but  prosperous  club  of 
painters.  This,  certainly,  is  a  melan- 
choly down  coming ;  and  the  arts  of 
the  country  have  shared  in  the  fall . 
Mr.  Tite  states  in  his  opinion  —  a 
judgment  in  which  every  qualified 
authority  will  concur — that  **our 
statues  of  public  men"  are  '* emi- 
nently unsuccessful"  **  I  scarcely," 
continues  Mr.  ^ite,  "  know  one  that 
can  at  all  compare  with  those  one 
sees  abroad.  The  statues  at  Munich 
and  at  Berlin  are  very  fine  works  of 
art — very  far  beyond  what  one  sees 
in  this  country."  "  I  think  myself" 
concludes  the  same  witness,  ^^that 
the  public  statues  have  deteriorated 
— ^they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  advance 
at  all"      Now,  foreign   Academies 
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—the  Bmqx  Arts,  f<^  example,  in 
Frtnce^-Hieem  an  important  part  of 
their  function  to  consist  in  giving 
eMlightened  guidance  to  the  public 
taste.  And  as  a  consequence,  in 
part  it  least,  of  such  wise  direction, 
do  we  find  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
I  dty  of  Paris  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  those  art-principles  the  want 
of  which  mars  our  English  renova- 
tions—an  order,  a  system,  and  sym- 
metry which  stand  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  chaos  of  &9ades,  ground 
plans,  and  sky  outlines,  which  dis- 
grace our  public  buildings,  and  dis- 
figure Qur  so-called  metropolitan 
and  provincial  improvements.  A 
ready  and  efficient  remedy  for  these 
crying  evils  is  at  once  to  install  the 
Royal  Academy  as  a  Committee  of 
Taste.    "It  seems  to  us,"  write  the 


Commissioners,  **that  the  Royal 
Academy,  constituted  in  the  manner 
we  have  proposed,  and  comprising 
within  it  som^  men  of  approved 
ability,  not  themselves  artists,  but 
entitled  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
art,  would  form  a  valuable  per- 
manent council  of  advice  and  refer- 
ence in  all  matters  relating  to  the  ' 
fine  arts,  public  monuments,  and 
buildings.  We  think. that  the  suc- 
cessive advisers  of  the  Crown,  far 
from  feeling  any  jealousy  of  such 
advice,  viTDuId  welcome  it  with, 
pleasure,  as  relieving  themselves' 
from  questions  of  great  embar- 
rassment, and  as  likely  to  be  con- 
ducive to  a  more  satisfactory  re- 
sult in  architecture  and  in  art 
than  has  at  present  been  found 
attainable." 


BZHUmOK. 


The  pomts  vre  have  hitherto  dis- 
cussed rdate  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Academy.  We  must  next  take 
trnder  consideration  questions  no 
less  vital  touching  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  out  of  the  management  or 
nisQianagement  of  Uie  exhibition, 
indeed,  that  arise  a  large  majority 
of  the  complaints  made  against  the 
Academy  itseUl  These,  grievances, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  take 
their  orig^  either  in  causes  beyond 
lemedy,  or  from  evils  for  which 
antidotes  may  be.  found.  Of  the 
fcnner  are  the  complaints  whicl^ 
00  the  annual  recurrence  of  every 
nhihition,  are  certain  to  be  heard 
frna  painters,  who,  by  the  rejection 
or  Qn&vourable  hanging  of  their 
pictures,  are  sure  to  be  wounded 
in  pride  or  disappointed  in  hope. 
Artists,  aa  a  class,  are  proverbially 
Mnsitive.  A  voung  painter  may 
iwre  ^lent  weeks  or  months  in  the 
ntkiiig  of  preliminary  studies;  for 
s  whole  year  his  picture  has  been  his 
only  thought;  he « has  risen  early, 
laboured  late,  struggled  against 
poverty,  but  at  length  the  work  is 
completeL  His  fivtune  depends 
upon  the  reception  which  the  paint- 
u^  may  find  at  the  Academy.    It 


is  sent  in— and  rejected!  Or  else, 
a  worse,  inasmuch  as  a  more  pro-  . 
tracted,  torture  ^aits  him;  the 
darling  of  his  ^dest  hopes  is 
gibetted  at  the  ceiling,  and  there 
publibly  condemned  before  the  eye- 
of  all  the  world.  The  artist  either 
falls  crushed  or  rises  in  indignation. 
As  for  the  picture  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  a  bad  one,  and  deserves 
its  fate.  This,  however,  matters 
little.  The  painter,  of  course,  is 
at  once  raised  into  a  martyr  by  his 
friends,  the  Academ)'  is  pronounc- 
ed a  tyranny,  and  the  unfortunate  • 
hangers  become  ostracised  as  knaves 
or  fools.  This  case  serves  as  one 
example  among  many  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  consequent  bitterness 
which  must  inevitably  be  engender- 
ed just  as  often  as  an  exhibition  . 
comes  round.  Exactly,  moreover, 
in  proportion  to  the  prestige  en- 
joyed by  the  Academy  —  to  the 
honor  and  reward  which  a  power- 
ful body  is  in  a  position  to  confer 
upon  the  aspirant — w^l  be  the  feel- 
ing of  revenge  aroused  by  the  im-  , 
puted  affront  And  these  catastro- 
phes, which,  in  greater  or  smaller 
magnitude,  must  ever  befall  ambi- 
tion, sometimes  laudable,  often  mis- 
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taken,  are  so  ioherent  ia  the  nature 
of  things,  that  absolute  remedy,  as 
we  have  said,  is  beyond  reach.  The 
Acadei^y,  we  do  not  say  in  all  cases 
of  inflicted  suffering,  is  to  be  held 
blameless.  Casual  mistakes  it  doe^ 
and  as  a  mere  erring  human  insti- 
tution, it  of  course  ever  will,  com- 
mit ;  but  flagrant  faults  in  judgment, 
or  fiulings  iu  uprightness,  we  believe 
to  be  very  exceptional.  The  Aca- 
demy has  no  other  interest,  ia  fact, 
than  to  secure  to  its  exhibitions  and 
to  enrol  upon  its  staff  the  highe<$t 
talent  of  the  land.  And  this  same 
interest  compels  the  Council  to  close 
the  door  upon  unworthy  applicants. 
We  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  each  coming  year  we  shall 
hear  just  about  the  same  amount 
of  grumbling  and  growling  among 
aspirants  knocking  for  admission. 
A  listening  need  only  be  given 
when  exceptional  circumstances 
point  to  special  causes  of  com- 
plaint 

But)  as  we  have  said,  there  are  real 
and  crying  grievances  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  exhibition  which 
do  admit  of  remedy.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  every  Academiciaft  and 
Associate  enjoys  the'  prescriptiye 
privilege  of  sending  to  the  exhibi- 
tion eight  pictures  as  of  right  Fur- 
thermore, these  eight  pictures  are 
allowed  to  monopolise  the  best 
places  on  the  walls,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  works,  however  excellent, 
sent  by  outsiders.  Upon  the  evils 
attendant  on  these  vested  rights, 
Mr.  Frith,  the  leading  member  on 
the  Hanging  Committee  of  last  year, 
gare  the  following  testimony  before 
the  Royal  Commission.  ^*  As  to  the 
places,^*  inquired  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
Chairman,  **  which  you  assign  to  the 
works  of  Academicians  or  Asso- 
ciates, do  you  feel  yourselves  bound  to 
place  them  upon  the  line  f'  ^  Yes ; 
we  have  certain  laws  by  which  we 
have  to  abide."  "  In  that  respect," 
continued  the  noble  Chairman,  *^  vou 
consider  yourselves  to  have  no  lati- 
tude, but  you  are  bound  to  assign 
those  places  to  the  Academicians 
and  Associates."  ^^Tes,"  replied 
Mr.  Frith,  and  mark   the  answer 


well  — "  Yes^  irrespective  of  any 
notion  we  may  hare  of  the  relative 
tilent  displayed  in  the  pictures. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that; 
we  must  place  tiiem,  good,  bfid,  or 
indifferent"  Such  beiog  the  im- 
perative law,  can  it  be  longer  matter 
of  astonishment  that,  in  the  exhi- 
bition arranged  by  Mr.  Frith,  many 
praisetvorthy  pictures  were  crowded 
out  or  wretchedly  hung ;  that  the 
line  was  monopolised  by  works  of 
mediocrity;  that  in  shor^  some  of 
the  very  worst  paintings  in  the  whole 
Academy  were  contributed  by  time- 
worn  members,  and  were  paraded  as 
master- works  to  the  total  or  partial 
eclipse  of  modest  merit  denied  ita 
duet    For   this   monster  abuse  of 

Eower,  remedies  fortunately,  as  we 
ave  said,  may  be  devised.  For  ex- 
ample. Academicians  grown  old  in 
the  service  of  art  should  be  encour- 
aged to  retire  into  an  honorary 
class  at  a  pension  of  £100  a-year. 
The  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by 
each  Academioian  of  sendmg  eight 
pictures' must  be  limited  to  four, 
and  these  four  should  have  no  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a  plaoe  on  the 
line,  but  be  required  to  share,  and 
share  alike,  according  to  merit,,  with 
the  other  accepted  woriu.  It  has 
even  been  profrased  that  no  ptctane 
of  an  Academician  shall  be  admitted 
as  of  right  irrespective  of  desert  To 
this  somewhat  too  radical  measure, 
however,  #ve  would  object  that  an 
Academician  has  established,  as  it 
were,  once  for  all,  his  posidoa  on 
-  election,  and  that  tests  fitting  to  an 
unproved  man  are  not  appropriate 
to  him.  Still  further,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  dignity  of  Royal  Aoademi- 
dan  shall  be  maintained  as  a  efown- 
ing  reward,  and  not  be  stripped 
wholly  of  its  privileges  and  profits 
As  for  the  Associates,  they  ajna  but 
probationers  and  expectants.  It  ia 
proposed,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
they  shall  be  augmented  in  number 
from  twenty  tp  fifty*— a  number 
which,  if  attended  with  rights  of 
exhibition,  would  swamp  thexooms. 
The  Commissioners,  therefore,  wise- 
ly decide  that  all  future  Associates 
shall  be  without  any  vested  rights 
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apan  the  waDs,  and  that  tbej,  m 
common  with  artists  outside  the 
Academy,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
send  for  exhibition  more  than  four 
works.  By  these  restrictions  it  is  evi- 
dent ma<^  space  will  be  gained. 

That  still  more  room,  howeyer,  is 
wanted,  has  been  long  admitted  on 
all  hiods.  The  totally  inadequate 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  galleries  is  each  year 
more,  painfully  apparent  Indeed, 
the  dutf  which  by  rotation  devolves 
•  upon  the  Academicians  of  hanging 
the  pictures,  has  now  become  to  the 
list  degree  invidious — a  labour,  in 
&ct,  wfaicb,  merely  from  the  scanty 
space  at  command,  must  necessarily 
inflict  upon  many  most  deserving 
srtists  distress,  injury,  and  even 
injustice.  "It  is,''  says  Mr.  Grant, 
^*  always  a  most  painful  thing  to 
those  who  have  the  duty  of  select- 
ing pictores,  to  reject  respectable 
works  because  they  cannot  find 
room  fcft  them/'  "It  appears  to 
me,"  continues  Mr.  Grant,  "that 
tho  Academy  will  never  be  a 
popular  body  till  we  have  more 
space  to  hang  pictures,  because  the 
space  we  now  occupy  is  not  greater 
than  existed  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ;  and  I  believe  the 
onmber  of  men  at  the  present  time 
following  the  profession  of  art  are 
fifty  to  one  what  they  were  in  those 
days.  It  is  every  year  a  most  pain- 
ful and  distressing  duty  to   those 

00  the  Council  or  on  the  arranging 
committee  to  be  absolutely  obliged 
to  send  away  a  great  numher  of 
w<»ks  of  considerable  excellence. 
So  long  as  we  go  on  accumulating 
oiennes  by  that  painful  necessity, 

1  feel  that  we  shall  never  stand  well 
with  artists  generally.  My  earnest 
hope  is  that  we  shall  have  more 
space,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
great  deal  more  satisfaction  to  the 
geoexvl  body  of  artists."  Without 
this  additional  space  for  which  Mr. 
Grant  contends,  any  scheme  for  re- 
finu  is  delusive  and  absolutely 
nugatory.  We  shall  shortly  pro- 
ceed to  state  hi  what  way  the  Com- 
missioners propose  to  meet  this 
qrgent  necessity. 

VOL.   fCV.-r-KO.    DLXXX. 


Before  closing  the  present  section 
relating  to  the  exhibition,,  we  may 
just  add  one  or  two  minor  proposi- 
tions not  without  significance.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  example, 
that,  profiting  by  the  experiment, 
or  experience  of  the  French  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  of  1865,  and  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  place  some  of 
the  best  groups  of  sculpture  in  the 
midst  of  the  picture-galleries.  *  The 
general  effect  thus  attained  would 
certainly  tell  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Exhibition.  To  the  proposed 
arrangement,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
objection,  whenever  greater  standing 
and  moving  room  shall  have  been 
secured  for  the  crushing  crowd  of 
visitors.  The  Commissioners  pro- 
ceed to  recommend  a  change  in  the 
present  uniform  charge  of  admis- 
sion. On  four  days  let  the  existing 
fee  of  one  shilling  be  retained,  but 
on  Mondays,  it  is  thought,  a  higher 
sum  might  with  advantage  be 
taken.  Such  a  distinction,  it  will 
be  remembered,  between  the  days 
of  the  week  was  made  in  Manches- 
ter at  the  Art  Treasures,  and  has 
likewise  obtained  favour  in  Paris 
and  in  the  International  Exhibition^ 
of  London.  The  advantage  of  a 
higher  rate  is  manifest  The  com.- 
pany  is  made  more  select ;  the  true 
lovers  of  art  could  thus  escape  the 
jostling  of  a  gaping  crowc^  and  per- 
sons of  advanced  years,  or  in  delicate 
health,  would  obtain  much  desired 
immunities.  We  trust  that  this  ob- 
vious improvement  may  be  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commis- 
sioners hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
Exhibition  may  be  thrown  freely 
open  upon  Saturdays.  Such  a  step, 
for  which  France  has  given  the  pre- 
cedent, would  be  a  generous  conces- 
sion to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
could  not  fail  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  art,  with  its  concomitant 
culture,  among  masses  now  shut 
out  from  such  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments. We  need  scarcely  remark, 
that  this  measure  can  be  safely 
adopted  only  when  enlarged  space 
shall  secure  against  the  dangers  o 
a  crush. 
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The  outciy  from  time  to  time 
raised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Aca- 
demy ia  all  hut  ezdusively  directed 
either,  first,  against  an  assumed  or 
aotual  injustice  in  the  elections ; 
or,  secondly,  against  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed ahuses  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ezhihitions.  A  third  department 
—  that  of  the  schools — though 
scarcely  of  less  importance,  is 
Thought  comparatively  hut  seldom 
into  discussion.  Tet  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  teaching  in  these 
schools  there  cannot  he  a  shadow 
of  a  douht  The  charge  of  such  in- 
efficiency, however,  is  to  he  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Academy  less  as  a 
fault  than  as  a  misfortune.  The 
same  want  of  space  which  cahins 
the  exhibition,  cribs  the  schools. 
The  rooms,  moreover,  which  for 
four  months  are  hung  with  our 
modem  pictures,  have  to  he  taken 
for  that  purpose  from  the  antique 
class,  which  thus  is  closed  during 
the  best  months  and  the  longest 
days  in  the  year.  It  is,  too,  of  the 
najture  of  a  misfortune  —  certainly 
nol  as  a  fault  —  that  the  English 
Academy,  unlike  similar  institu- 
tions on  the  Continent,  being  left 
without  State  subsidy^  has  had  to 
sustain,  out  of  its  own  hard  earn- 
ings, the  entire  cost  of  art-educa- 
tion. If  we  were  not  discussing 
the  means  by  which  the  schools 
might  be  raised  to  greatest  useful- 
ness, but  merely  adjudicating  on  the 
measure  of  gratitude  due  to  the  Aca- 
demy for  past  services,  man^  like 
considerations  must  be  cast  m  the 
scale.  We  should  have  to  recount 
that  the  Academy  has  expended  on 
education,  from  the  year  1769  to 
the  year  1862,  a  sum  oif  not  less  than 
£142,716,  16s.  lOd.  ;  that  in  its 
classes  for  drawing  from  the  an- 
tique, from  the  life,  and  for  paint- 
ing, absolutely  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion has  been  etven;  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  ninety-five  years 
during  which  this  teaching  has  been 
maintained,  the  Academy  has  had 


the  honour  of  aiding  in  the  edaa^ 
tion  of  most  of  our  artists  who 
have  since  risen  to  renown.  These 
services  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
They  constitute,  indeed,  for  the 
Academy  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
rijKht-pthe  right  and  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  art^ucation  of 
the  country.  This  grave  resppnsi* 
bility,  then,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
transfer  to  other  hands ;  the  sole 
anxiety  is  how  best  the  exiating 
estabhshment  may  be  reorganized 
so  as  to  rear  in  the  future  a  race  of 
thoroughly-trained  painters,  sculp- 
tors,  and  architects,  competent,  if 
needs  be,  to  the  execution  of  great 
national  works — ;  artists  who  may 
create  for  our  BngUsh  school  a 
nobler  position  than  it  has  hitherto 
attained. 

That  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  Academy  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  a 
great  nation,  vast  in  wealth  and 
in  power  —  of  a  country  which  has 
made  in  science, '  if  not  in  art,  amas- 
ing  progression-^ there  can  be  no 
question.  Moreover,  this  admitted 
inefficiency  in  art-education  is,  in 
its  manifest  ill  consequenoes,  re- 
flected, as  indeed  it  must  be,  into 
our  national  works.  English  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  pretty  and 
painstaking,  pre-eminently  decorous 
and  right-minded.  Yet,  compared 
with  foreign  works,  they  are  want- 
ing in  largeness  of  manner,  in  ele- 
vation of  motive,  and  in  ready  mas- 
tery over  difficulties.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton,  the  Keeper  of  the  Greek 
ax^  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  speaking  to  this  point, 
gives  the  following  testimony :  — 
*^I  think  there  is  evidence^  from 
the  annual  exhibition  for  a  great 
many  years  past^  that  the  drawing 
of  our  school  is  bad.  I  think  there 
is  in  these  exhibitions  an  amount 
of  slovenly  and  meretricious,  draw* 
ing  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
we  do  not  teach  drawing  so  well 
as  the  French.    My  impfesaion  is, 
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comparings  tlie  exhibitiotis  of  tbb 
two  school,  that  drawing  is  taught 
in  Franoe  on  sounder  principles, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  a 
nobler  school  of  hist<iric  paihting." 
The  causes  tO  which  "^hes©  short- 
comings may  be  a&crib^d  are  vari- 
ous. Some  witnesses,  for  example, 
compkin  that  the  teaching  of  ana- 
tomy is  not  sufficiently  thorough. 
Th^  as  to  the  lectures^  they,  too, 
m%fat  be  rendered  more  instructive 
snd  attractive.  Certain  discourses, 
for  instance,  never  perhaps'  very 
lirely,  have,  it  is  said,  beed  re- 
peated, with  little  or  no  variation, 
•  session'  after  session,  over  a  period 
of  twenty  yeaiis ;  so  that  at  length 
the  Professor  speakJB  to  empty 
benchesl  ^'The  attendance,^'  states 
Mr.  Hohnan  Hunt,  recurring  to  ttie 
days  when  a  student  in  ue  Aca- 
demy— "the  attendance  at  some  of 
the  lectures  was  very  small ;  at  the 
lecture  on  sculpture,  for  instance, 
there  was  no  more  than  one  student 
attending  besides  myself^  and  the 
lectures  were  delivered  to  empty 
benches  night  after  night."  Thus 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
tfts,  as  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Tra&Igar  Square,  are  solemn,  slow, 
and  stagnant'  It  is  certainly  un- 
fortunate that  the  Academy  has  fail- 
ed to  link  art  to  the  rapid  chariot 
oi  the  progressive  sciences ;  and  so 
she  lags  &r  in  the  rear,  and  is 
beaten  in  the  race.  Our  English 
stodoits  are  in  &ct  denied  the 
advantages  secured  to  more  lucky 
probationers  in  Paris  and  other 
Gontineotal  capitals,  and  accord- 
ingiy,  when  put  to  the  test,  they 
are  found  incompetent  to  arduous 
eflbrt  Thus  our  young  artists 
too  often  beat  a  retreat  firoih  the 
high  walks  of  the  profession,  and 
give  themselves  over  to  the  paint- 
ing of  small  pictures  of  trifling  in- 
cident—  a  cIms  of  works  pleasing 
to  purchasers,  and  profitable  to  the 
pdntens  themselves.  The  inability 
of  our  young  'men  to  cope,  even  as 
assistants,  mih  the  difficulties  in^ 
volved  in  igre^jC  national  historic 
works,  id  attested  by  the  experience 
iif  Mr.  Dyo^     Hiis  artbt,  honoured 


for  his  mature  and  academic  stvle, 
when  undertaking  to  execute  his- 
toric firescoes  in  &e  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, hoped  to  call  to  his  aid  a 
troop  of  adequately-trained  pupils 
as  assistants.  He  tried  three  or 
four  youths,  but  found  they  could 
render  him  no  help.  Thus  he  has 
been  reduced  to  the  needless  drudg- 
eiy  of  executing  even  the  most 
subordinate  passages  with  his  own 
hands. 

Contrast  the  efficient  assistance 
wl^ch  the  late  Paul  Delaroche  wae 
able  to  obtain  from  pupils  in  his 
own  atelier^  when  painting  his  ard^-  . 
ous  work  in  the  Paris  Ecole  .des 
Beaux  Arts.  To  four  pupils  —  of 
whom  Mr.  Edward  Armitage  was 
one — this  great  master  could  safely 
delegate  the  labour  of  drawing  in 
charcoal  on  the  wall,  from  a  small 
cartoon,  the  full-sized  outline  of  the 
entire  composition.  These  disciples 
were  proud  of  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  they  divided 
the  subject  into  four  parts,  and  , 
^*  tossed  up  for  choice,"  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
the  outline  completed,  Delaroche 
paid  them  a  visit,  expressed  him- 
self well  satisfied  with  their  work, 
and  putting  his  hand  in  lus  pocketi 
gave  them  two  or  three  napoleons. 
"  We  of  course,"  writes  Mr.  Armit- 
age, 'J  ordered  a  good  dinner  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  concluded  our 
evening  at  tl^e  theatre."  After 
Delaroche  had  made  the ,  needful 
corrections  in  the  outline,  his  pupils 
then  commenced  the  task  of  paint- 
ing. '^A  carefully-finished  painted 
sketch,"  continues  Mr.  Armitage, 
"  was  our  guide,  and  we  were  left 
entirely  to  ourselves  until  the  whole  ; 
w6rk  was  painted.  Delaroche  then 
joined  us,  and  for  about  a  year  we 
were  continually  at  work  witi  bini." 
Mr.  Dyce,'  as  we  have  se^,  dismissed 
his  assisbwts  as  incompetent  He 
in  conimon^  we  believe,  with  tfie 
other  Enghah  artists  enmloyed  at 
Westminster,  went  without  aid' 
through  the  entire  drudgeiy  in- 
cident to  large  mural  w^ka,  at  a 
loss  to  himsilf  of  tt^at  co-opera- 
tibn   he  had  a  right"  to   expect. 
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and  with  still  greater  detriment 
to  o\ir  young  artists  themselves, 
who  thus  missed  the  best  of 
all  possible  means  of  growing  in 
kiiowledge,  and  gaining  a  much- 
needed  power,  tfpon  tnis,  among 
other  cogent  evidence  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  our  English  students,  especi- 
ally as  contrasted  with  pupils  reared 
in  France  and  Germany,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  asserting  that  the  schools 
of  our  Academy  have  absolutely 
broken  down. 

The  teaching,  indeed,  must  neces- 
sarily be  desultory  and  unsystem- 
atic, inasmuch  as  the  schools  are  ' 
allowed  to  get  on  as  best  they  may 
without  a  director.  The  students 
are  left  to  any  chance  instruction 
they  may  pick  up  from  a  succession 
of  apppinted  Visitors,  members  of 
the  Academy,  chosen  month  by 
month  to  superintend  the  Life  class. 
The  tuition  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
gratuitous,  and  its  worth  is  pro- 
bably just  commensurate  with  other 
articles  which  may  be  got  for  no- 
thing. The  boon  conferred  would 
certainly  not  appear  to  be  highly 
valued,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
limited  numbers  willing  to  take  ad-'' 
vantage  of  the  generous  gratuity. 
Painters,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy,  have  increased  five- 
fold; but  the  students  in  the  Aca- 
demy itself  seem,  during  the  same 
r'od,  actually  to  have  diminished, 
the  year  1769,  the  number  of 
students  admitted  was  seventy- 
seven  ;  in  1862  it  was  only  twenty- 


eight  It  is  true  that  an  average  of 
ten  years  might  reduce  this  dispa- 
rity to  an  equality.  Still,  that  this 
simple  stagnation  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
progress,  in  •.spite  of  a  population 
doubled,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  artists  of  the  country  have  mul- 
tiplied, as  we  have  said,  fiv^old, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  better 
instruction  can  be  got  outside  the 
Academy  than  within  its  walls. 
The  time,  then,  has  surely  arriyed  . 
when  these  schools  should  be  re- 
formed* The  measures  proposed 
with  this  end  by  the  Commissioners 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 
The  scnools  shall  be  open  through- 
out the  year;  a  general  director 
shall  be  appointed,  with  a  salary 
sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  first-rafie  teacher;  the  advantages 
attendant  on  the  present  system  of 
visitors  shall  be  seciured  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Council  to  superintend  or  in- 
spect the  schools ;  candidates  shall 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  as 
a  test  of  their  general  education  ; 
students  shall  pay  a  moderate  rate 
of  fees;  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships shall  be  established;  exami- 
nations shall  determine  the  art-pro- 
gress of  the  students  ;  a  laboratory 
shall  be  attached  to  the  Academy, 
and  chemistry,  as  applied  to  the 
arts,  will  be  taught  m  the  schools. 
Such  is  the  sum  and  sul^stanoe  of 
the  reforms  propounded  by  the 
Commissioners. 


BUILDINO. 


One  further  topic  remains  — a 
topic  more  fundamental,  indeed, 
than  any  that  has  gone  before  —  a 
question  of  promised  life  or  of  ap- 
proaching death  —  an  arrangement 
which  must  be  as  the  comer  or  the 
key-stone  to  every  scheme  for  effi- 
cient reformation.  The  reader  will 
already  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  without  an  accession  of 
space.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Aca- 
demy should  enter  on  any  enlarged 
qT  renovated  action.     The  schools, 


we  have  seen,  are  cribbed,  the  ex- 
hibition is  crowded,  and  these,  and 
oth^r  perplexities  incident  to  the 
want  of  adequate  room,  having  be- 
come more  urgent  year  by  year, 
now  demand  immediate  solution. 
The  question,  then,  must  at  once  be 
answered  —  In  what  building,  and 
in  what  locality,  shall  the  Academy 
find  a  fitting  habitation  ?  As  to 
locality,  it  appears  that  the  choioe 
lies  between  two  titea  —  that  of 
Tra&lg^  Sqmore  and  of  Boriington 
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House,  PiecidiDy.  Of  the  two 
positioDS,  iSrftfalgar  Square  is  ad- 
mitted by  ereiy  one  to  be  the  pre- 
lenble.  It  is  certainly,  as  often 
dedired,  one  of  tiie  finest  situations 
in  Europe ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
catching  crowds  of  people  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters.  The  Academy, 
then,  which  is  dependent  for  an 
income  upon  the  shillings  it  can 
collect  at  the  doors  of  its  exbibi- 
tioo,  may  indeed  think  itself  fortu- 
nate should  it  be  permitted  to  retain 
in  perpetuity  the  btiilding  which  it 
at  present  occupies  only  on  suffer- 
ance. Bat  this  edifice,  which  com- 
mands by  its  pepper-boxes  and  por- 
ticoes ''&e  finest  site  in  Europe,'* 
is  at  present  divided  between  two 
claimants,  though  certainly  not  in 
itself  of  dimensions  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  one.  Which,  then,  of  the 
two  institutions — the  Academy  or 
the  National  GaUery  —  shall  mi- 
grate? The  Commissioners  incline 
to  give  notice  to  quit  to  the  latter. 
Strange  as  the  statement  may  ap- 
pear, yet  is  the  assertion  true,  that 
k  is  quite  possible  for  the  National 
Gallery  to  be  too  easy  of  access. 
Jn  its  present  position  its  rooms 
are  often  but  a  refuge  from  the 
rain,  and  nursemaids  and  soldiers 
are  understood  to  find,  before  re- 
Hgioos  pictures,  favouHte  rendez- 
TOQS.  Certainly  the  great  and  the 
good  old  paintings,  many  designed 
as  aids  to  derotion,  and  very  man^ 
in  their  high  and  recondite  attn- 
butes  fiur  above  the  level  of  the 
multitude,  would  be  more  at  the 
aerrice  of  students  and  lovers  of 
noUe  art,  if  carried  to  the  com- 
paratively quiet  retreat  of. Burling- 
ton House.  But  a  more  practical 
reason,  urging  to  ft  removal  from 
Tra&lgar  Square,  is  fbund  in  the 
fiict  that,  were  the  Academy  to  ab- 
dicate the  site  now  shared  in  moiety, 
even  the  entire  building  would 
prove  insufficient  for  the  approxi- 
mate or  eventual  requirements  of 
the  National  Gallery.  The  present 
edifice,  in  short,  is  ill  fitted  to  the 
\  of  the  National  Gallery ;  while. 


on  the  other  hand,  in  itself^  and  by 
its  position,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  conclusion,  then,  the  congestion 
in  Trafalgar  Square  threatening  to 
be  absolutely  fatal,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  that  without  delay,  to 
mitigate  evils  already  grown  into- 
lerable. If  only  the  Government 
would  pledge  itself  to  erect  upon 
the  site  of  Burlington  House  a  Na- 
tional Gallery  worthy  of  this  great 
country,  every  other  difficulty  might 
adroit  of  ready  solution.  The  ex- 
cessive pressure  would  at  once  be 
taken  off  from  Trafalgar  Square; 
and  then  the  question  could  be 
fi-eely  and  favourably  discussed,-p- 
What  shall  be  done  in  the  interests 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  The  claims 
of  the  Academy  to  the  grant  of 
some  building  receive  from  the 
Commissioners  the  following  ad- 
judication: "On  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  statements  which  we 
have  heard,  and  the  documents 
which  have  been  laid  before  us,  we 
have  come  to  the  clear  conclusion 
that  the  Royal  Academy  have  no 
legal,  but  that  they  have  a  moral, 
claim  to  apartments  at  the  publip 
expense."  In  this  verdict  we  fully 
concur,  and  consequently  we  would 
gladly  do  our  utmost  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  further 
and  still  i^re  startling  proposition, 
that  the  einire  building  in  Trafalgar 
Square  be  given  over  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  subject,  however,  to  strin- 
gent conditions  in  the  interests  of 
art  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 

What  are  these  conditions,  an4 
why  should  the  Academy  submit  to 
them?  The  Academy,  its  friend^ 
declare,  is  a  private  body,  and  cer^ 
tainly  it  is  not  wholly  public.  Thp 
Academy  has  proved  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, it  is  self-governing,  and 
has  thus  been  independent  of  State 
subsidy  and  control.  Its  annual 
receipts  are  above  £12,000,  its  ex- 
penditure is  about  £8000,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  at  least  £4000;  and 
its  funded  property,  as  we  have 
seen,  reaches  the  handsome  sum  of 
£140,000.    The  Academy  being  in 
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Uiis  oom^aratiyely  strong  position, 
some  of  its  members  look  upon  a 

SubUc  inquiry  as  little  short  of  an 
itrusion  and  impertinence,  and 
would  resist  any  imposed  measures 
of  reform  as  wh'olly  beyond  the 
power  and  proyince  of  the  Legisla- 
tui«e.  The  Commissioners  tn cm- 
selves,  indeed,  are  ready  to  indorse 
the  charter  ^  of  independence,  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  a  single  supposi- 
tion shall  be  converted  into  an  actu- 
ality. "  If  we  suppose,"  S9j  the 
Commissioners,'  .  "  the  Aca&emy, 
under  its  instrument,  to  provide  a 
building  of  its  own  at  its  own 
charge,  we  cannot  see  how  the  pub- 
lic could  claim  any  right  of  inter- 
fering with  its  proceedings,  any 
more  than  with  those  of  any  other 
private  corporation."  The  Aca- 
demy, however,  as  we  shall  proceed 
to  show,  is  not  prepared  to  provide 
a  building  "  at  its  own  charge," 
and  consequently,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  oecomes  a  suitor  to  the 
State  for  pecuniary  aid,  does  it 
render  itselr  amenable  to  State  con- 
trol. 

The  Academy  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  private  and  an 
independent  body  —  but  it  is  so 
only  in  pari  It  has  undertaken  to 
perform  public  duties,  it  has  incur- 
red jpublic  responsibilities,  And  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  nation  it  ow^ 
its  high  prerogatives.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  its  assiuned  vrdependence 
there  are  certain  limitations.  The 
Academy  has  always  been  housed 
lit  the  expense  of  the  nation ;  it  has 
thus,  over  a  period  of  ninety-five 
years,  received  a  gratuity  which 
can  scarcely  be  set  down  at  a  les^ 
worth  than  £2000  a-year.  This 
wohld  make  a  total  grant  from  the 
State  of  a  sum  in  excess  qf  the  en- 
tire funded  property  laid  in  store 
by  the  institution.  In  other  words, 
had  this  loan  of  a  building  been 
withheld,  the  solvency  of  the  Aca- 
demy might  now  be  in  jeopardy. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  private  and 
independent  position  of  this  im- 
perial body. 

But  for  the  sake  of  putting  a 
case,  let  us  allow  bygones  to  be 


bygones;  we  will  therojare  acoord 
to  the  Academy  absolute  and  im- 
mediate control  ov^  its  surplus  in- 
come of  £4000,  and  its  funded 
property  of  £140,000.  Would  the 
Institution,  we  slsUL  now  be  in  a 
position  **to  provide  a  building  of 
its  own,  at  its  own  charge  f*  Many 
of  the  Academicians  themselves, 
by  their  published  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commi^i^ion,  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Thus  Sir 
Charles  Jlastlake,  the  President^ 
having  carefully  weired  every  al- 
ternative, has  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  if  the  Academy  were  now 
to  build  at  its  own  cost,  it  would 
''be  crippled  as  to  its  resources." 
''You  would,"  asked  £ari  Stan- 
hope, the  Chairman,  **  prefer,  if 
you  'had  the  option,  remaining 
where  vou  are  at  present?"  "Cer- 
tainly," replied  Sir  Charles ;  "  all 
those  schemes  which  have  been 
sug^sted  both  by  the  members  of 
the  Academy  and  by  this  Commis- 
sion, for  the  improvement  of  the 
Institution,  could  certainly  not  be 
carried  into  effect  if  the  Academy 
were  to  pay  for  the  erection '  of  a 
new  building."  The  Academy  is 
thus  placed  in  a  perplexity.  It 
holds  on  sufferance  a  building  t^ 
which  it  has  no '  legal  claim.  It 
is  imder  the  further  disadvantage 
of  occupying  rooms  so  scanty  tfaat^ 
the  exhibition  and  the  schools  are 
in  danger  of  bursting  the  waUs. 
The  Academy  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
compelled  to  move,  ai)d  yet  is  not 
hi  a  position  to  build.  In  this 
dilemma  it  sues  lor  State  aid, 
either  by  the  graat  of  a  building 
site,  the  gift  of  a  sum  of 'money, 
or  the  surrender  of  tb*^  entirety  of 
the  present  building  in  Traf^gar 
Square.  The  geneiyx>sity  of  this 
last  most  desired  boon  may  seem 
excessive.  In  proportion,  however, 
to  the  magnificence  of  such  a  gift, 
must  he  the  magnitude  and  the 
strin^ncy  of  the  countervailing 
conditions.  The  tenps  of  these 
conditions  have  been  already  isx- 
plied  in  the  preceding  discossion 
on  imperative  reforms.  And  f»  it 
can   be   shown  that  these  reforms 
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•re  in  the  intercBt  of  art,  of  its  pro- 
ftsMn,  and  of  the  public  at  large, 
no  'nanow  oonsideration  of  Tested 
rights,  of  personal  loss  or  gain,  of 
hmnhled  pride,  or  diminished  in- 
^lidnal  influence,  ought  to  preyail 
agunet  them.  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  cannot  be  sum- 
med up  in  terms  more  concise  or 
cogent  than  in  the  following  clos- 
ing paragraph,  the  final  award  of 
die  Oommisdoners  : — 

"If  the  entire  buSIding  hi  Trafalgar 
Squte  were  given  up  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  existing  accommodation 
■igfai  he  more  tiian  doabled,  and  the 
B^al  Academy  would  then  poaaeas  snf- 
ideat  space  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the 
b%holqjeel8  that  are  set  before  it.  Buoh 
a  grani  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  ao> 
eompaxued  hy  a  Royal  Charter,  and 
roarded  by  sach  conditions  as  we  have 
here  aketohed  out,  would,  we  think,  be 
found  to  woric  most  beneficially.  The 
cooditioiii  and  roles  which  we  hare  in- 
dicafted  as  enential,  would  come  to  the 
AcademiriaBS  aooompanied  by  the  boon 
of  aTBSt  increase  of  space,  and  of  greater 
fixity  of  tenure.  We  think,  therefore, 
tliat  the  poblic  would  have  a  right  to 
expeet,  on  these  terms,  a  ready  and 
dieerfui  coDounence  on  the  part  of  that 
ditfingniahed  body  in  these  measures  of 
ameuSiDent  whi(£  we  hare  proposed, 
and  an  harmonious  working  tc^ther  of 
its  members,  old  and  new,  towards  their 
eQODQtained  and  noble  object,  the  promo- 
tion and  derdopment  of  art.*' 

The  exposition  which  we  hare 
grroi  of  this  most  intricate  pro- 
blem— the  Royal  Academy  reform- 
ed—  has  necessarily  been  lengthy. 
But  ^oold  we  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  our  disquisition  as  dear 
and  oonclasire  as  it  is  copious, 
litfle  more  need  be  added.  The 
only  further  queetion  which  ^ould 


now  trouble  us,  points  to  the  ac- 
tion which  Goyemment  and  Parlia- 
ment may  take  in  this  truly  na- 
tional question.  Past  experience 
leads  us  to  dread  the  adoption  of 
partial  and  temporising  Pleasures. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the 
crisis  may  be  seen  to  be  too  urgent 
for  the  Use  of  mere  palliatives.  Let 
us  assume  that  our  statesmen  may 
prove  themselves  capable  of  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  great  argument 
which  the  case  involves.  We  trust, 
indeed,  that  our  legislators  may  not 
limit  their  views  to  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  times  and  the  countries 
which  have  fallen  under  their  im- 
mediate but  circumscribed  experi- 
ence; rather  let  us  imagine  that 
they  may  cast  their  vision  across 
the  lands  which  i^i  Apelles  and  a 
Phidias  rendered  illustrious,  that 
the^  may  recall  to  memory  cities 
which  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
have  adorned,  that  they  may  realise 
the  glory  of  those  epochs  which 
bear  the  name  of  Pericles  and  Lo- 
renzo. If  the  House  of  Commons 
could  thus  be  brought  to  know  how 
great  is  the  lustre  which  the  arts 
confer  upon  a  nation,  still  more  if 
it  would  take  the  trouble  to  sum 
up  the  commercial  profits  which 
art-in4pstries  command  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  we  should 
not  despair  to  see  the  Academy  re- 
constituted on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis.  The  publio,  at  all  events, 
both  professional  and  non-pro&s- 
sional,  are  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity for  reform,  and  the  countrv  at 
hurge,  we  believe,  is  prepared  to 
applaud  a  bold  and  conclusive  mea- 
sure. Assuredly,  then,  the  time  has 
at  length  come,  when  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  act  with  de- 
cision and  promptitude. 
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IN    OENBRAU 


Mb.  Editob, — If  you  ever  look 
into  the  Irish  papers  —  and  I  hope 
you  are  not  so  exclusiye  regarding 
them  as  is  Mr.  Gobden  with  the 
'Times' — you  wDl  see  that  under 
the  title,  *' Landed  Estates  Court, 
County  Mayo/'  Judge  Dobbs  has 
just  sold  the  town  and  lands  of 
OmAraynabachlish,  Ballaghy,  and 
Qregnaslattery,  the  property  of 
Cornelius  O'Dowd,  Esq.,  of  Do^d's 
Polly,  in  the  same  county. 

Now,  the  afore-recited  lands, 
measuring  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen acres,  two  roods  and  eleven 
perches,  statute  measure,  were  mine, 
and  I  am  the  Cornelius  O'Bowd, 
Esq.,  referred  to  in  the  same  para- 
graph. 

Though  it  is  perfectly  true  that, 
what  between  mortgages,  settle- 
ment claims,  and  bonds,  neither  my 
Either  nor  myself  owned  these  laniJs 
any  more  than  we  did  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  it  was  a  great  blow  to 
me  to  be  sold  out;  for,  somehow  or 
other,  one  can  live  a  long  time  in 
Ireland  on  parchment  —  I  mean 
on  the  mere  documents  of  an  estate 
that  has  long  since  passed  kway  ; 
but  if  you  come  once  to  an  open 
gale  and  Judge  Dobbs,  there's  an 
end  of  you,  and  you'll  not  get  credit 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  the  day  after. 

My  present  reason  for  addressing 
you  does  not  require  that  I  should 
go  into  my  family  history,  or  men- 
tion more  of  myself  than  that  I  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  '42  ;  that  I  stood 
an  unsuccessful  election  for  Athlone ; 
that  I  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Wedt  Coast  Rifles  ;  that  I  married  a 
young  lady  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  and  completed  my  misfor- 
tunes by  taking  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Vichnasehneshee  silver  mines, 
that  very  soon  left  me  with  nothing 
but  copper  in  my  own  pocket,  and 
sent  me  to  Judge  Dobbs  and  his 
court  on  the  Inns  Quay. 

Like  the  rest  of  my  countrymen, 
I  was  always  hoping  the  Ctovem- 


ment  would  do  something  for  me. 
I  hare  not  missed  a  levee  for  four- 
teen years,  and  I  have  shown  the 
calves  of  my  legs  to  every  vioeroy- 
alty  since  Lord  Clarendon's  daj  ; 
but  though  they  all  joked  and 
talked  very  pleasantly  with  me^ 
none  said,  ^^O'Dowd,  we  must  do 
something  for  you,"  and^  if  it  was 
to  rain  commissionerships  in  lu- 
nacy, or  prison  inspectorships,  I 
don't  believe  one  would  fall  upon 
C.  O'D.  I  never  knew  rightly  how 
it  was,  but  though  I  was  always 
liked  at  the  Bar  mess,  and  made 
much  of  on  circuit,  I  never  got  a 
brief.  People  were  constantly  say- 
ing to  me,  **  Con,  if  you  were  to  do 
this,  that,  or  t'other,"  you'd  make  a 
hit ;  but  it  was  always  conditional 
on  my  being  somewhere,  or  doing 
something  that  I  never  had  at- 
tempted before. 

It  was  clear,  if  I  was  the  right 
man,  I  wasn't  in  the  right  place  ; 
and  this  was  all  the  more  provok- 
ing, because,  let  me  do  what  I 
would,  some  one  was  sure  to  ex- 
claim, "  Con,  my  boy,  don't  try 
that ;  it  is  certainly  not  your  line.'' . 
"What  a  capital  agent  for  a  new 
assurance  company  you'd  b^ ! " 
"  What  a  success  you'd  have  had  on 
the  stage  I  You'd  have  played  Sir 
Lucius  better  than  any  living  actor. 
Why  don't  you  go  on  the  boards  ? 
Why  not  stairt  a  penny  newspaper  f 
Why  not  give  readings?"  I  won- 
der why  they  didn't  tell  me  to  turn 
organist  or  a  painter  in  oils. 

"You're  always  telling  us  how 
much  you  know  of  the  world,  Mr. 
O'Dowd,"  said  my  wife;  "I  wish 
you  could  turn  the  knowledge  to 
some  account" 

This  was  scarcely  generous,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Mrs.  O'D.  knew 
well  that  I  was  vain  of  the  quality 
—  that  (  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of 
specialty.  In  fact,  deeming,  with 
the  poet,  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  was  man,  I  had  devoted 
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a  Urger  share  of  my  life  to  the 
inquiry  than  quite  consisted  with 
professional  advancement ;  and 
while  others  pored  over  their  Blaok- 
stone^  I  was  *^  doing  Baden  ;"  and 
instead  of  term  reports  and  Crown 
cases,  I  was  diyerting  myself  in  the 
Oberland  or  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

"And  with  all  your  great  know- 
ledge of  life/'  continued  she,  **I 
don't  exactly  see  what  it  has  done 
fijryou." 
I  Now  Mrs.  O'Dowd  hcing  as  you 
may  apprehend,  a  woman,  I  didn't 
waste  my  time  in  arguing  with 
her — I  didn't  crush  her,  as  I 
might  hy  telling  her  that  ike  very 
hi^est  and  noblest  of  a  man's 
acquirements  are,  ipso  faetOy  the 
least  marketable ;  and  that  the 
boasted  excellence  of  all  classical 
education  is  in  nothing  so  conspi- 
dous  as  in  the  &ct  that  Greek  and 
Latin  cannot  be  converted  into 
monej  as  readily  as  vulgar  fractions 
and  a  bold  handwriting.  Being  a 
wimian,  as  I  have  observS.  Mrs.  O'D. 
would  have  read  the  ^^U^gvfpent 
backwards,  and  stood  out  Sm  the 
rule-ofthree  against  Sophoci^  and 
"all  his  works."  I  simply  replied, 
with  that  dignity  which  is  natural 
to  me,  "  I  am  proud  of  my  know- 
ledge of  life ;  I  do  recognise  in 
myself  the  analyst  of  that  strange 
nuxture  that  makes  up  human 
cfcemistty  ;  but  it  has  never  occur- 
red to  me  to  advertise  my  dis- 
covery for  sale,  like  Holloway's 
Pills  or  somebody's  cod-liver  oU." 
*^  Perhaps  you  knew  nobody  would 
buy  it,"  cried  she,  and  flounced 
out  of  the  room,  the  bang  of  the 
door  being  one  of  the  ^*  epigrams 
in  action  "  wives  are  skilled  in. 

Now,  with  respect  to  my  know- 
ledge of  life,  I  have  often  compared 
myself  to  those  connoisseurs  in 
art  who,  without  a  picture  or 
an  engraving  of  their  own,  can 
roam  through  a  gallery,  taking  the 
most  intense  pleasure  in  all  it  con- 
tains, gazing  with  ecstasy  at  the 
Raffaeles,  and  lingering  delighted 
over  the  sunny  landscapes  of 
Claude.  To  me  the  world  has,  for 
years,  imparted  a  sense   oif  much 


enjoyment  Human ,  nature  has 
been  my  gallery,  with  all  its  va- 
riety, its  breadth,  its  effect,  its  wlmn 
colouring;  and  its  cold  tints. 

It  has  been  my  pride  to  think 
that  I  can  recognise  every  style 
and  everr  **  handling,"  and  that  no 
man  could  impose  a  copy  upon  me 
for  an  original  "And  can  it  be 
possible,"  cried  I  aloud,  "that  while 
picture^ealers  revel  in  fortune — 
fellows  whose  traffic  goes  no  higher 
than  coloured  canvass  — that  I,  the 
connoisseur  of  humanity,  the  moral 
toxicologist  —  I,  who  read  men  as 
I  read  a  French  comedy-— that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  deny  myself  the 
generous  claret  my  doctor  thinks  es- 
sential to  my  system,  and  that  re- 
pose and  change  of  scene  he  deems 
of  more  consequence  to  me  than 
mere  physic  I" 

I  do  not — I  will  not  —  I  cannot, 
believe  it.  No  class  of  persons 
could  be  less  spared  than  pilots. 
Without  their  watchfiil  skill  the 
rich  argosy  that  has  entered  the 
Chops  of  the  Channel  wOuld  never 
anchor  in  the  Pool.  And  are  there 
no  sand-banks,  no  sunk  rocks,  no 
hidden  reefs,  no  insidious  shoals,  in 
humanity?  Are  there  no  treacher- 
ous lee-shores,  no  dangerous  cur^ 
rents,  no  breakers?  It  is  amidst 
these  and  such  as  these  I  purpose 
to  guide  my  fellow-men,  not  pre- 
tending for  a  moment  to  tiie  pos- 
session of  any  heaven-born  instinct, 
or  any  inspired  insight  into  Nature. 
No ;  I  have  toiled  and  laboured  in 
the  cause.  The  experience  that  I 
mean  to  offer  for  sale  I  have  my- 
self bought,  occasionally  far  more 
dearly  than  I  intend  to  dispose  of 
it.  ffaud  tgryaruB  mali ;  I  am 
willing  to  tell  where  I  have  been 
shipwrecked,  and  who  stole  my 
clothes.  "Don't  tell  me  of  j-our 
successes,"  said  a  great  physician  to 
his  colleague,  "  tell  me  of  your  blun- 
ders ;  tell  me  of  the  people  you've 
killed"  I  am  ready  to  do  this,  fig- 
uratively of  course,  for  they  were  all 
ladies;  and  more,  I' will  make  no 
attempt  to  screen  myself  from  the 
ridicule  that  may  attach  to  an  ab- 
surd  situation,  nor   conceal   those 
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which  may  Aulject  me 
to  laughter. 

You  may  deem  me  boastful  if  I 
have  to  set  forth  my  qualificatiozis  ; 
but  what  oan  I  do  ?  It  is  only  when 
I  have  opened  mj  pack  and  dis- 
played my  wares  that  you  may  feel 
tempted  to  buy.  I  am  driyen,  then, 
to  tell  you  that  I  know  everybody 
tibat  is  worth  knowing  in  Europe, 
and  some  two  or  three  in  America  ; 
that  I  have  been  eveiy  where  —  eaten 
of  everything  -^  seen  everything. 
Tbere^s  not  a  railway  guard  from 
Norway  to  Naples  doesn't  grin  a 
recognition  to  me ;  not  «  waiter 
from  the  Trois  Frdres  to  the  Wilde 
Jfann  doesn't  trail  his  napkv^  to 
earth  as  he  sees  me.  Ministers 
^eak  up  when  I  stroll  into  the 
Ghamber,  and  prima  donnoB  soar 
above  the  orchestra,  and  warble  in 
ecstasy  as  I  enter  the  pit 

I  don't  like — I  dedare  to  you  I 
do  not  like  —  saying  these  things  ; 
it  smacks'  of  vanity.  Now  for  my 
plan.  I  purpose  to  put  these  my 
gifts  at  your  dispo^  The  year 
before  us  will  doubtless  be  an  event- 
lul  one.  The  Danes,  perhaps,  will 
not  fight ;  but  there  will  be  a  row 
somewhere.  The  French  are  very 
eager  for  war;  and  the  Italians,  as 
Paddy  says,  "are  blue-moulded  for 
want  of  a  beatin'.'*  There  will 
be  grand  "  battle-pieces "  to  paint ; 
but»  better  than  these,  portraits, 
groups,  **  tableaux  de  genre  "  —  Te- 
niers  bits,  too,  at  the  porch  of  an 
ale-house,  and  warm  little  interiors, 
in  the  style  of  Miens.  I  shall  be 
instructive  at  times — very  instruc- 
tive ;  and  whenever  I  am  very  nice 
and  dull,  be  assuced  that  Fm 
"lull  of  information,  and  know  my 
auhject  thoroughly." 


As  "your  own  corretfpond^t,'*  I 
am  free  to  go  wherever  you  i^ease. 
I  have  left  Mrs.  O'B.  in  Ireland, 
and  I  revel  in  an  Aroadian  liberty. 
These  are  all  my  credentials  ;  ai»d  if 
with  their  aid  I  can  furnish  you  any 
amusement  as  to  the  goings-on  of 
the  world  and  its  wife,  or  the  dotngg 
of  that  amiable  oouple  in  politics, 
books,  theatres,  or  somlities,  I  ae«k 
for  nothing  more  congenial  to  my 
taste,  nor  more  amusing  to  my  na- 
ture, as  a  bashful  Irishman. 

If  I  will  not  often  obtrude,  I 
will  not  altogether  avoid  my  per- 
sonal experiences ;  for  there  is  ihis 
to  be  said,  that  no  testimony  is 
worth  much  unless  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  temper,  the  tastes, 
and  the  character  of  the  witness. 
We  have  all  heard,  fat  instance,  of 
the  gentleman  who  couldn't  laugh 
at  Munden's  drolleries  on  the  stage 
for  thinking  of  a  debt  of  ten  pounds 
that  the  actor  owed  him;  and  this 
same  spirit  has  a  great  deal  to  do  — 
f$x  more  thim  we  uke  to  own  —  with 
our  estti||ate  of  foreign  countries. 
It  ik  so  hard  to  speak  well  of  the 
cliinMie  where  we  bad  that  horrible 
rheumatism,  or  laud  the  honesty 
of  a  people  when  we  think  of  thai 
rascally  scoundrel  of  the  Hotel 
d' Odessa.  For  tiiese  reasons  I 
mean  to  oome  into  the  witness-box 
occasionally  and  give  you  frankly, 
not  merely  my  opinions,  but  the 
way  they  were  oome  by.  I  donH 
affect  to  be  superior  to  -prejudices  ^ 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  a  por- 
cupine has  bristles.  There's  all  the 
egotism  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you, 
unless  it  comes  under  the  guise  of 
an  incident  —  "a  circumstance  wliitih 
really  occurred  to  the  ai^or  "  -—and 
now,  en  r^ute. 


iJ»VJBVT6]|B8. 


I  wonder  am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  the  present  race  of  travelling 
English  know  less  about  the  Con- 
tinent and  foreigners  generally  than 
their  predecessors  o(  say,  fiveand- 
twenty  years  ago.  Railroads  and 
rapid  travelling  might  ^be  one  cause ; 


another  is  that  English  is  now  more 
generally  spoken  by  all  foreigners 
than  formerly ;  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  maxim  Uiat  nothing  was  eyer 
asked  or  answered  in  broken  phrase- 
ology that  was  worth  the  hearing. 
People  with   a   limited  knowled^ 
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of  A  Btnngo  langoage  do  not  say 
what  they  un9h^  but  what  they  can ; 
and  there  is  no  name  for  the  help- 
lessness of  him  who  is  tied  up  in 
his  preter-pluperfect  tense.  Now 
we  iBnglish  are  not  linguists ;  even 
our  diplomatists  are  remarkable  for 
their  little  proficiency  in  French. 
Fm  not  sure  that  we  don't  benefit 
by  this  in  the  long-run.  **Reden 
tst  silber,  aber  schweigen  ist  gold" 
— ^''Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is 
gold,**  says  the  German  adage ;  and 
what  a  deal  of  wisdom  have  I  seen 
attributed  to  a.  man  who  was  posed 
by  his  declensions  into  a  listener  I 
One  of  the  only  countrymen  of  my 
own  who  has  made  a  great  career 
lately  in  public  life  is  not  a  little 
indebted  to  deafness  lor  it  He 
was  BO  unlike  those  rash  impetu- 
ous, nnpatient  Irish,  who  would  in- 
terrupt—he listened,  or  seemed  to 
listen,  and  he  enrep  smiled  at  the 
sarcasms  that  he  did  not  hear. 

Listening,  if  we  did  but  know 
it,  sits  more  gracefully  on  us  than 
speech,  when  that  speech  involyes 
the  denial  of  genders,  and  the  utter 
covifusion  of  all  cases  and  tenses. 

Next  to  holding  their  tongues, 
here's  another  tmng  I  wish  you 
English  would  do  abroad,  which  is, 
to  dress  like  sane  and  responsible 
pec^le.  Hen  are  simply  absurd ; 
bat  the  women,  with  their  ill-be- 
baTed  hoops  and  short  petticoats, 
are  positively  indecent  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  their  travelling  of- 
TCnces  is  the  proneness  to  form 
acquaintance  at  tabjes^hdUs. 
^  It  Is,  first  of  all,  a  rank  indiscre- 
tion for  any  but  men  to  dine  at 
these  places.  They  are  almost,  as  a 
role,  the  resort  of  all  that  is  dis- 
reputable in  both  sexes.  Tou  are 
sure  to  eat  badly,  and  in  the  very 
worst  of  company.  My  warning  is, 
however,  meant  for  my  countrywo- 
men only :  men  c|in,  or  at  l^ast  ought, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  for 
myself,  don't  be  shocked ;  but  I  do 
like  doubtful  company — that  is,  I 
am  immensely  interested  bv  all  that 
dass  of  people  which  the  world 
calls  Adventurers,  whether  the  same 
be     railroad    speculators,    fprtune- 


hunters,  discoverers  of  inexhaus- 
tible minesy  or  Grarlbaldians.  Tour 
respectable  man,  with  a  podiiet- 
book  well  stored  with  his  circular 
notes,  and  his  passport  in  order,  is 
as  uninteresting  as  a  **  Treckshuyt^' 
on  a  Dutch  canal;  but  your  "  martyr 
to  circumstance"  is  like  a  smavt 
felucca  in  a  strong  Levanter ;  Bod 
you  can  watch  his  course— how  he 
shakes  out  his  reefs  or  shortens 
sail  —  how  he  flaunts  out  his  bunt- 
ing, or  hidas  his  colours — ^with  an' 
unflagging  interest.  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  deal  of  cleverness — 
what  stores  of  praetical  ability — 
were  lost  to  the  world  in  these  out- 
at-elJ>ow  fellows,  who  speak  every 
language  fluently,  »play  every  game 
weU,  sing  pleasingly,  dance,  ride, 
row,  and  shoot,  especially  with  the 
pistol,  to  perfection.  There  they 
are,  with  a  mass  of^  qualities  that 
win  success !  and,  what  eClen  is 
harder,  win  good-will  in  life ! 
There  they  are,  by  some  unhappy 
twist  in  their  natures,  preferring 
the  precarious  existence  of  the  race- 
course or  the  billiard-table;  while 
others,  with  about  a  tithe  of  their 
talents,  are  high  in  place  and  power. 
I  met  one  of  these  men  to-day^  and 
a  strong  specimen  of  the  class,  well 
dressed,  well  whiskered,  ver|r  quiet 
in  manner,  almost  subdued  m  tone, 
but  with  a  sHgbt  restiessness  in  his 
eye  that  was  very  significant  "We 
found  ourselves  at  table,  over  our 
coffee,  when  the  others  had  left,  and 
fell  into  conversation.  He  declined 
my  offered  cigar  with  much  courtesy, 
preferring  to  smoke  littie  cigarettes 
of  his  own  making ;  And  really  the 
manufacture  was  very  adroit,  an^ 
in  its  way,  a  studv  of  the  maker'i 
habits.  We  talked  over  the  u^ual 
topics — the  bad  dinner  we  had  just 
eaten,  the  strange-looking  company, 
the  discomfort  of  the  hotel  gener- 
ally, and  suchlike. 

"  Have  we  not  met  before  ?  " 
asked  he,  alter  a  pause.  "  If  I 
don't  mistake,  we  dined  together 
aboard  of  Leslie's  yaoht,  the  Fawn.'' 

I  shook  my  head.  ^'Only  knew 
Sir  Francis  Leslie  by  name;  never 
saw  the  Fawn." 
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The  shot  failed,  but  there  was  no 
recoil  in  his  gun,  and  he  merely 
bowed  a  half  apology. 

**A  yacht  is  a  mistake/*  added 
he,  after  another  interval.  "One 
is  obliged  to  take,  not  the  men  one 
wants,  but  the  fellows  who  can 
bear  the  sea.  Leslie,  for  instance, 
had  such  a  set  that  I  left  him  at 
Messina.  Strange  enough,  they 
took  us  for  pirates  there." 

"For  pirates!" 

"Yes.  There  were  three  fishing- 
boats — ^what  they  called  Bilaneelle — 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  out  at 
sea,  and  when  they  saw  us  coming 
along  with  all  canvass  set,  thev 
hauled  up  their  nets  and  ran  with 
all  speed  for  shore.  Rather  ab- 
surd, wasn*t  it  ?  but  as  I  told  Les- 
lie about  his  friends,  *the  blunder 
wasn't  so  great  after  all ;  there  was 
only  a  yowel  between  Raffs  and 
Riflfe.'*' 

The  disparagement  of  "  question- 
able people**  is  such  an  old  device 
of  adventurers,  that  I  was  really 
surprised  such  a  master  of  his  art 
as  my  present  fiiend  would  conde- 
scend to  it.  It  belonged  altogether 
to  an  inferior  practitioner ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  quickly  saw  the  effect  it 
had  produced  upon  me,  as  He  said, 
"  Not  that  I  care  a  straw  for  the 
fellows  I  associate  with  ;  my  theory 
is,  a  gentleman  can  know  any  ona" 

Richard  was  himself  again  as  he 
uttered,  this  speech,  lying  well  back 
in  his  chair,  and  sending  a  thin 
cloud  of  incenso  from  the  angle  of 
his  mouth. 

"What  snobs  they  were  in  Brum- 
Toners  day,  for  instance,  always  ask- 
ing if  this  or  that  man  was  fit  to 
be  knowfti  Why,  sir,  it  was  the 
very  fellows  they  tabooed  were 
the  cream  of  the  set;  *it  was  the 
oards  they  threw  out  were  the 
trumps.'"  , 

The  illustration  came  so  pat  that 
he  smiled  as  he  perceived  by  a 
twinkle  of  my  eye  that  I  appreci- 
ated it 

"My  father,"  continued  he,  "knew 
Brummel  well,  and  he  told  me  that 
his  grand  defect  was  a  want  of  per- 
sonal courage — ^the  very  quality,   of 


all  others,  his  career  requu'ed.  IDs 
impertinences  always  broke  down 
when  brought  to  this  test  I  re- 
member an  instance  he  mentioned. 

"  Amongst  the  company  that  fre- 
quented Carlton  House  was  a  cer-/ 

tain  old  Admiral  P ^  whom  the 

Prince  was  fond  of  inviting,  though 
he  did  not  possess  a  single  agree- 
able quality,  or  any  one  convivial 
gift;,  except  a  great  power  of  drink- 
ing the  very  strongest  port  with- 
out its  producing  the  slightest  show 
of  effect  upon  him. 

"One  night  Brummel,  evidently 
bent  on  testing  the  old  sailor's 
head,  seated  himself  next  him, 
making  it  his  business  to  pass  the 
decanters  as  brisklvas  he  could.  The 
admiral  asked  nothing  better ;  filled 
and  drank  bumpers.  Not  content 
with  this  legitimate  test,  Brummel 
watched  his  opportunity  when  the 
admiral^s  head  was  turned,  and 
filled  his  glass  up  to  the  brim. 
Four  or  five  times  was  the  trick  re- 
peated, and  with  success ;  when 
at  last  the  admiral,  turning  quickly 
arouad,  caught  him  in  the  very  act, 
with  the  decanter  still  in  his  hand. 
Fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  tiger,  the  old  man 
said,  *  Drink  it,  sir— drmk  itT  and 
so  terrified  was  Brummel  by  the 
manner  and  the  look  that  he  raised 
the  glass  to  his  lips  and  drained  it, 
while  all  at  the  table  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter." 

The  Brummel  school  —  that  is, 
the  primrose-glove  adventurers  — 
were  a  very  diflkrent  order  of  men 
from  the  present-day  fellows,  who 
take  a  turn  'in  Circassia  or  China, 
or  a  campai^  with  Garibaldi ; 
and  who,  with  all  their  defects,  are 
men  of  mettle  and  pluck  and  dar- 
ing. Of  these  latter  I  found  my 
new  acquaintance  to  be  one. 

He  sketched  off  the  early  part 
of  the  "  expeditfbn"  graphically 
enough  for  me,  showing  the  dis- 
order and  indiscipline  natural  to 
a  force  where  every  nationality  of 
Europe  was  represented,  and  not 
by  its  most  favourable  types. 
- "  I  had  an  Irish  servant,"  said 
he,    "whose  blunders  would  fill   a 
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Tolumeu  'His  prevailing  impres- 
noD,  perhaps  not  ill-fbunded  on 
the  whole,  was, .  that  we  all  had 
oome  out  for  pillage ;  and  while 
a  certain  reseire  withheld  most  of 
ns  from  avowing  this  &ct,  he  spoke 
of  it  openlj  and  freely,  expatiating 
admiringly  on  Captain  This  and 
Major  That,  who  had  done  a  fine 
stroke  of  work  in  such  a  store,  or 
sqch  another  country-house.  As 
fin*  his  blunders,  they  never  ceased. 
I  was  myself  the  victim  of  an  absurd 
one.  On  the  march  from  Melazzo  I 
got  a  severe  strain  in  the  chest  by 
my  horse  falling  and  rolling  over 
me.  No  bone  was  broken,  but  I  was 
much  bruised,  and  a  considerable 
extravasation  of  blood  took  place 
under  the  skilk  Of  course  I  could 
not  move,  and  I  was  provided  with 
a  sort  of  litter,  and  slung  between 
two  mules.  The  doctor  prescribed 
a  strong  dose  of  laudanum,  which 
set  me  to  sleep,  and  despatched 
Peter  badL  to  Melazzo  with  an  or> 
der  for  a  certain  ointment,  which  he 
was  to  bring  without  delay,  as  the 
case  was  imminent ;  this  was  told 
him,  as  the  feUow  was  much  given 
to  wandering  off,  when  sent  of  a 
message,  after  adventures  of  his  own. 
"Fully  impressed  that  I  was  in 
danger,  away  went  Peter,  very  sad 
abootme,  but  even  more  distressed 
lest  he  should  forget  what  he  was 
sent  for.  He  kept  repeating  the 
words  over  and  over  as  he  went, 
till  they  became  by  mere  repetition 
something  perfectly  incomprehen- 
sible, so  that  when  he  reached  Me- 
kzzo  nobody  could  make  head  or 
tail  of  his  message.  Group  after 
group  gathered  about  and  interro- 
gated him,  and  at  last,  by  means 
of  pantomime,  discovered  that  his 
master  was  very  ill.  Signs  were 
made  to  inquire  if  bleeding  were 
required,  or  if  it  was  a  case  for 
amputation,  but  he  still  shook  his 
heaid  in  negative.  *  Is  he  dying  ? ' 
asked  one,  making  a  gesture  to  in- 
dicate lying  down.  Peter  assented. 
*0h,  then  it  is  the  unzione  wtrema 
he  wants  I'  ^That's  it,'  cried  Peter, 
joyfully — ^unzione  it  is.'  Two 
priests  were   speedily    found  and 


despatched  ;  and  I  awoke  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  under  a  tree  to  see 
three  lighted  candles  on  each  side 
of  me,  and  two  priests  in  full  vest- 
ments standing  at  my  feet  and  gab- 
bling away  in  a  droning  sort  of  voice, 
while  Peter  blubbered  and  wrung 
his  hands  unceasingly.  A  jolly  burst 
of  laughter  from  me  soon  dispelled 
the  whole  illusion,  and  Peter  had 
to  hide  himself  for  shame  for  a 
week  after." 

"  What  became  of  the  fellow  —  wj^s 
he  killed  in  the  campaign  ?  " 

**  Killed  I  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
he  rose  to  be  an  officer,  served  on 
Nullo's  sta£^  and  is  at  this  very 
hour  in  Poland,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  major.'' 

**  Men  of  this  stamp  make  occasion- 
ally great  careers,''  said  I,  carelessly. 

'*  No,  sir,"  replied  he,  very  gravely. 
"  To  do  anything  really  brilliant,  the 
adventurer  must  have  been  a  gentle- 
man at  one  time  or  other :  the 
common  fellow  stops  short  at  petty 
larcenies;  the  man  of  good  blood 
always  goes  in  for  the  mint." 

"There  was  then,"  asked  I,  "a 
good  deal  of  what  the  Yankees  call 
*  pocketing'  in  that  campaign  of 
Garibaldi's?" 

"Less  than  one  might  suppose," 
said  he.  "Have  you  not  occasional- 
ly seen  men  at  a  dinner-party  pass 
this  and  refuse  that,  waiting  for  the 
haunch,  or  *  the  pheasant,  or  the 
blackcock  that  they  are  certain  is 
coming,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
jellies  and  ices  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  curtain  falls?  so  it 
was  with  many  of  us  :  we  were  all 
waiting  for  Rome,  and  licking  our 
lips  for  the  Vatican  and  the  Cardi- 
nals' palaces,  when  in  came  the 
Piedmontese  and  finished  the  en- 
tertainment If  I  meet  you  here 
to-morrow,  I  can  tell  you  more 
about  this ; "  and  s6  saying,  be  arose, 
gave  me  an  easy  nod,  and  strutted 
away. 

"  Who  is  that  most  agreeable 
gentleman  who  took  his  coffee  with 
me?"  asked  I  of  the  waiter  as  I 
entered  the  mile, 

"  It's  the  General  Inglese  who 
served  with  Garibaldi." 
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.  " And hig name?" 

"Ah,  per  haeco  !  I  never  heard 
his  name  —  Garibaldi  calls  hira 
Giorgio,  and  the  ladies  who  call 
here  to  take  him  out  to  drlre  now 
and  then  always  say  Glorgino  —  not 
that  he*s  so  very  small,  for  all  that" 

My  Garibaldran  friend  tailed  in 
his  appointment  with  me  this 
morning.  We  were  to  have  gone  to- 
gether to  a  gallery,  or  a  collection 
of  ancient  armour,  or  something  of 
this  sort,  but  h6  probably  saw,  as 
your  clever  adventurer  wiu  see,  with 
half  an  eye,  that  I  could  be  no  us© 
to  him  —  that  I  was  a  wayfiirer  like 
himself  on  life's  highroad  ;  and  pru- 
dently turned  round  on  his  side 
and  went  to  sleep  a^n. 

There  is  no  quahty  so  distiiictive 
in  this  sort  of  man  or  woman  —  for 
adventurer  has  its  feminine  —  as  the 
rapid  intuition  with  which  he  seizes 
on  all  available  people,  and  throws 
aside  all  the  unprofitable  ones.  A 
money-changer  detecting  a  light 
napoleon  is  nothing  to  it.  What 
are  the  traits  by  which  they  guide 
their  judgment  —  what  the  tests  by 
which  they  try  humanity,  I  do  Hot 
know,  but  that  they  do  read  a 
stranger  at  first  sight  is  indisputa- 
ble. That  he  found  ^ut  Cornelius 
O'Dowd  wasn't  a  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  or  a  junior  part- 
ner in  Baring's,  was,  you.may  sneer- 
ingly  conjecture,  no  remarkable 
evidence  of  acuteness.  But  why 
should  he  discover  the  fact — fact  it 
is — that  he'd  never  be  one  penny 
the  richer  by  knowing  me,  and  that 
intercourse  with  me  was  about  as 
profitable  as  playing  a  match  at 
billiards  "for  the  table?" 

Say  what  people  will  against 
roguery  and  cheating,  rail  as  they 
may  at  the  rapacitv  and  rascality 
one  meets  with,  I  declare  and  pro- 
test, after  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence, that  the  world  is  a  very  poor 
world  to  him  who  is  not  the  mkrk 
of  some  roguery.  When  you  are 
too  poor  to  be  cheated,  you  are  too 
insignificant  to  be  cherished  ;  and 
the  man  that  is  not  worth  hum- 
bugging isn't  very  far  from  bank- 
ruptcy. / 


It  gave  me  a  sort  of  shock^  there-  . 
fore,  when  I  saw  that  my  fiiend 
took  this  view  of  me,  and  I  strolled 
down  moodily  enough  to  the  Ch&m- 
l)er  of  Deputies.  IMrin  is  a  dreary 
city  for  a  lounger ;  .even  a  resident 
fi^ds  that  he  must  serve  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  before  he  gets 
any  footing  in  its  stiff  ungenial 
society  —  for  of  all  Italians,  nothing 
socially  ts  less  graceful  than  a  Pied- 
montese.  They  have  none  of  tiie 
courteous  civility,  none  of  the  ur- 
bane gentleness  of  the  peninsular 
Italians.  They  are  cold,  reserved, 
proud  and  eminently  awkward  ; 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  that  their 
habitual  tongue  is  the  very  vilest 
jargon  that  ever  disfiguxed  4  hu- 
man mouth.  Of  course  this  is  an 
efficient  barrier  against  intercourse 
with  strangers  ;  and  though  French 
is  spoken  in  society,  it  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  Uiat  language 
at  Paris,  as  what  is  called  pigeon- 
English  at  Hong-Kong  does  to  the 
tongue  in  use  in  Belgravia. 
,^t  When  I  reached  the  Palazzo  Ca- 
rignan,  as  the  Chamber  is  called, 
the  siance  was  nearly  over,  and  a 
scene  of  considerable  uproar  pre- 
vailed. There  had  been  a  some- 
what sharp  altercation  between 
General  Bixio  and  the  **  Left,"  and 
M.  Mordini  had  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  President  to  make  the  Gene- 
ral recall  some  offensive  epithets 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  "  party  of 
movement"  There  were  the  usual 
cries  and  gesticulations,  the  shouts 
of  derision,  the  gestures  of  menace  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  tinkle-tinkle  of 
the  President's  bell,  which  was  bo 
more  minded  than  the  summons  for 
a  waiter  in  an  Irish  inn;  and  <»i 
they  went  in  this  hopeless  way,  till 
some  one,  I  don't  know  why,  cried 
out,  **  That's  enough — we  are  satis- 
fied ; "  by  which  it  seemed  that 
somebody  had  apologised,  but  for 
what,  or  how,  or  to  whom,  I  have 
not  the  very  vaguest  conception. 

With    all    their   depreciation    of 

France,  the  Italians  are   the  most 

persistent  imitators  of  Frencbmeo, 

.and  the    Chamber   was  exactly    a 

copy  of  the  French  Chamber  in  the 
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dd  Louis.  Philippe  days — all  vio- 
lence^  noise,  smsatiaiial  intensity, 
ind  excitement 

I  hare  oftoi  heard  pnhlic  speak* 
en  mention  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  voice  to  the  size  of  a 
room  in  which  they  found  them- 
selres  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
remiik  occurred  to  me  as  figura- 
trreiy  displaying  one  of  the  diffi- 
ealties  of  Italian  puhlic  men.  The 
speakers  in  reality  never  clearly 
Imew  how  far  their  words  were  to 
resdi — whether  they  spoke  to  the 
Ghamher  or  to  the  country. 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  public 
opinion  in  Italy?  Can  the  public 
speaker  direct  his  words  oyer  the 
heads  of  his  immediate  surround- 
ers  to  countless  thousands  beyond 
them  ?  If  he  cannot,  Pib'liament 
is  but  a  debating-club,  with  the 
disaidiTantige  of  not  bein^  able 
to  select  the  subjects  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  gknr  of  patriotism  is  never 
rightly  wann,  nor  is  the  metal  of 
party  truly  malleable,  without  the 
strong  bkst  of  a  public  opinion. 

The  Turin  Chaniber  has  no  echo 
in  the  oountry ;  and,  so  ikr  as  I 
see,  the  Italians  are  &r  m6re  eager 
to  learn  what  is  said  in  the  French 
Parliament  than  their  own. 

I  remember  an  old  waiter  at  the 
Hibernian   Hotel   in   Dublin,    who 


got  a  prise  in*  the  lottery  and  re^ 
tired  inio  private  Hfe,  but  who 
never  CDold  hear  a  bell  ring  with- 
out crying  out>  "  Coming,  sir."  The 
Italians  remind  me  'greaUy  of  him : 
they  have  had  such  a  terrible  time 
of  fiunkeyism,  that  they  start  at 
every  summons,  no  matter  lAm^ 
hand  be  on  the  bell-rope. 

To  be  sure  the  French  did  bully 
them  awfully  in  the  last  war. 
Never  was  an 'alliance  more  dearly 
paid  for.  .  We  ourselves  are  not  a 
very  compliant  or  conciliating  race, 
but  we  can  remember  what  it  cost 
us  to  submit  to  French  insolence 
and  pretension  in  the  Crimea ;  and ' 
ydt  we  did  submit  to  it,  not  al- 
ways with  a  good  grace,  but  in 
some  fashion  or  other. 

Here  comes  my  Qaribaldino. 
again,  and  with  a  proposal  to  go 
down  to  Genoa  and  look  at  the 
Italian  fleet  I  don't  suppose  that  • 
either  of  us  know  much  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  indeed  I  feel,  in  my  ig- 
norance, that  I  might  be  a  senior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  —  but  that 
is  only  another  reason  for  the  in- 
quiry. "  One  is  nothing,'*  says 
Mr.  Puff,  "  if  he  ain't  critical"  So 
Heaven  help  the  Italian  navy  un- 
der the  conjoint  commentaries  of 
myself  and  my  friend !  Meanwhile, 
and  before  we  start,  one  word  more 
of  Turin. 


A  TBCOm  or  QIOBBBTl's:    BEING  A  RBMINISOEKCB  OF  SBVBNTEBir 
'  TBABS  ACK>. 


Here  I  am  at  the  "Trombetta*' 
in  Turin — ^as  dirty  a  hotel,  be  it  said 
passingly,  as  you'll  find  out  of  Ire- 
land, and*  gerenteen  long  years  it 
is  since  I  saw  it  first  Italy  has 
changed  a  good  deal  in  the  mean- 
while—dianged  rulers,  landmarks, 
systems,  and  ideas ;  not  so  my 
old  acquaintance,  the  Trombettal 
There's  the  dirty  waiter  flourish- 
ing his  dirtier  napkin:  and  there's 
the  long  low  ceiUnged  table-^PhSte 
room,  stuffy  and  smokv,  and  suib- 
cating  as  ever;  and  there  are  the 
little  grinning  coteries  of  threes  and 
loars  round  smaU   tables   soaking 


their  rolls  in  chocolate,  and  puffing 
their  "  Cavours,"  with  faces  as  inno- 
cent of  soap  as  they  were  before  the 
war  of  the  libcrktion.  After  all,  per- 
haps, rd  have  no  objection  if  some 
friend  would  cry  out,  "Why,  Con, 
my  boy,  you  don't  look  a  day  older 
than  when  I  saw  you  here  m  '46, 
I  think  I  I  protest  you  have  not 
changed  in  the  least  What  elixir 
vita  have  you  swallowed,  old  fel- 
low? .Not  a  wrinkle,  nor  a  grey 
hair,"  and  so  on.  And  yet  seventeen 
years  taken  out  of  the  working 
part  of  a  man'a  life  —  that  period 
that  corresponds  with  the  iDterral 
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between  after  breakfast,  weUI  say, 
and  an  hour  before  dinner — ^makes 
a  great  gap  in  existence;  for  I  did 
very  little  as  a  boy,  being  not  an 
early  riser,  perhaps,  and  now,  in  the 
evening  of  my  ^ys,  I  haye  got  a 
theory  that  a  man  ought  to  dine 
early  and  never  work  after  it. 
Though  Fm  half  ashamed,  on  so 
short  an  acquamtance  ^  with  mj 
reader,  to  mention  a  personal  inci- 
dent, I  can  scarcely  avoid  —  indeed, 
I  cannot  avoid — ^relating  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  my  first  visit 
.  to  the  Trombetta. 

I  was  newly  married  when  I  came 
abroad  for  a  short  wedding-tour. 
The  world  at  that  time  required  new- 
married  people  to  lay  in  a  small  stock 
of  Continental  notions,  to  assist  their 
Qonnubiality  and  enable  tbem  to 
wear  the  yoke  with  the  graceful  ease 
of  foreigners ;  and  so  Mrs.  O^D.  and 
I  started  with  one  heart,  one  pass- 
port, and — ^what's  not  so  pleasant — 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  comply  with 
this  ordinance.  Of  course,  once 
over  the  border — once  in  France — 
it  was  enough.  So  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  very  unpretending  little 
hotel  of  Boulogne-sur-mer  called  "La 
Cour  de  Madrid,"  where  we  board- 
ed for  the  moderate  sum  of  eleven 
firancs  fifty  centimes  per  diem  —  the 
odd  fifty  being  saved  by  my  wife 
not  taking  the  post-prandial  cup  of 
coffee  and  rum. 

There  was  not  much  to  see  at 
Boulogne,  and  we  soon  saw  it  For 
a  week  or  so  Mrs.  O'D.  used  to  go 
out  muffled  like  one  of  the  Sultanas 
five  hundred  wives,  protesting  that 
she'd  surely  be  recognised ;  but  she 
grew  out  of  the  delusion  at  last,  and 
discovered  that  our  residence  at  the 
Cour  de  Madrid  as  effectually  screen- 
ed us  from  all  remark  or  all  inquiry 
as  if  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  in 
the  Catacombs. 

Now  when  one  has  got  a  large 
stock  of  any  commodity  on  hand — 
I  don't  care  what  it  is — ^there's  no- 
thing so  provoking  as  not  to  find 
a  market  Mrs.  O'D.'s  invesfinent 
was  bashfulness.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  be  the  most  timid,  startled, 
modestj  and*  blushing  creature  that 


ever  wore  orange-flowers ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  whole  town  that  cared 
to  know  whether  the  act  for  which 
she  left  England  was  a  matrimony 
or  a  murder. 

"Don't  you  hate  this  place,  Cor 
nelius  ?  " — she  never  called  me  Con 
in  the  honeymoon.  "  Isn't  it  the 
dullest,  dreariest  hole  you  have 
ever  been  in  ?  " 
"  Not  with  you.'» 

"  Then  don't  yawn  when  yoa  say 
so.  I  abhor  it  It's  dirty,  it's  vul- 
gar, it's  dear." 

**  No,  no.  It  ain't  dear,  my  love ; 
don't  say  dear."  I 

"  Billiards,  perhaps,  and  filthy  ci- 
gars, and  that  greenish  bitter — an- 
nisette,  I  think  they  call  it — are 
cheap  enough,  perhaps;  but  these 
are  idl  luxuries  I  can't  share  in.'* 

Here  was  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  that  presaged 
the  first  connubial  hurricane.  A 
married  friend — one  of  much  ex- 
perience and  long  suffering — had 
told  me  of  this,  saying,  "  Don't  fancy 
you'll  escape,  old  fellow ;  but  do  the 
way  the  Ministry  do  about  Turkey, 
— ^put  the  evil  day  off;  diplomatise, 
promise,  cajole,  threaten  a  bit  if 
needs  be,  but  postpone ;"  and,  strong 
with  these  precepts,  I  negotiated, 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  with  a  dash 
of  reckless  libcraJity  that  I  tremble 
at  now  as  I  record  it ;  I  said, 
"You've  only  to  say  where — no- 
thing but  where  to,  and  FU  take ) 
you — up  the  Rhine,  down  the  Dan- 
ube, Egypt,  the  Cataracts ^" 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  so  far,"  said 
she,  dryly.     "  Itoly  will  do." 

This  was  a  stunner.  I  hoped 
the  impossible  would  have  stopped 
her,  but  she  caught  at  the  practi- 
cable, and  foiled  me. 

"  There's  only  one  ol^ection," 
said  I,  musing. 

"And  what  may  that  be?  Not 
money,  I  hope." 

"Heaven  forbid  —  no.  It*8  the 
language.  We  get  on  here  tolerably 
well,  for  the  waiter  speaks  broken 
English;  but  in  Italy,  dearest,  Eng- 
lish is  unknowa" 

"Let    UB     learn    Italian,    then. 
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Uy  mot  Gnmft  Mid  I  hid  a  re- 

Dttrkable  talent  for  lftii«uige&" 

I  groaned  inwardly  at  thia. 
for  tbe  aame  axait  Giovea  had 
Tooobtd  for  A  som  ef  fleventeea 
bradrdd  and  odd  pooods  aa  her 
nieoft*!  fortune,  bat  which  was  ao 
bean^oUy  ^*  tied  np^^'  as  they  called 
it^  tliat  neither  Ohanoellor  nor  Maa- 
tit  were  ever  equal  to  the  taak  of  nn* 
t^it. 

''Of  conrse,  dearest,  let  w  leare 
ItiUaa;'^  and  I  thought  how  I'd  crash 
a  jQDior  oonnael  some  day  with  a 
smasbiog  bit  of  Dante. 

We  started  that  same  night— 4ra- 
TBfled  on  day  after  day— onoesed 
IfoDt  Gems  in  a  sDow-'Stormf  and 
leaehed  the  Trooibetta  as  way-worn 
•ad  wretched-^leoking  a  pair  as  ever 
travelled  pn  an  errand  of  blias  and 
bflatitndc. 

^  la  for  a  penny  '*  is  very  Irish 
philosophy;  bat  I  can't  help  that^ 
ao  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Peter  to 
aell  oDt  another  bandied  for  me 
oat  of  the  ^'  Threes,"  saying  ^<  dear 
Panlioa's  health  I^o}x4d  a  little 
eiiange  to  a  milder  chmate  "  (it  was 
Bowkig  when  I  wrote,  and  the 
thermometer  over  the  ehimneypiece 
at  9'  £eaamnr,  with  windows  that 
wouldn't  shot,  and  a  marble  floor 
without  carpet — ''that  the  balmy 
air  cf  Italy ''  (my  teeth  chattered  as  I 
set  it  down)  '^  would  soon  restore  her : 
and  indeed  ahready  she  seemed  to  feel 
the  chaogei"  That  she  did,  fot  she 
was  crondiing  over  a  pan  of  charcoal 
asbea,  with  a  railroad-wrapper  over 
her  shoulders. 

It'a  no  use  going  over  what  is 
in  eveiy  one's  experience  on  first 
coming  south  of  the  Alps— the  daily, 
hooriy  difficulty  of  not  believiag  that 
you  have  taken  a  wrong  road  and  got 
into  Siberia ;  and  strangest  of  all  it  is 
to  aee  how  little  the  natives  think  of 
it  I  declare  I  often  thought  soap 
most  be  a  great  refrigerant,  and  I 
wish  some  chemist  would  inquire  into 
tbe  matter. 

"Are  we  ever  to  begin  this 
bksMd  language  t"  said  Mnk  O'D. 
to  me^  after  foer  days  of  ekise  ar- 
rest— snow  atill  falling  and  the 
thermometer    going    daily     down, 
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down,   lower  aad^owier.    Now  I 

had  made  inquiries  the  day  before 
from  the  laadWrd,  and  learned  tl^it 
he  knew  of  a  most  competent  per- 
son, not  exactly  a  regular  teacher 
who  would  insist  upon  our  going  to 
work  in  sehool  fubion,  but  a  man 
of  sense,  and  a  gentlemam — ^indeed 
a  person  of  rank  and  title,  with 
whom  the  world  had  gone  some- 
what badly,  and  who  was  at  tbat 
Yery  moment  sufferiog  for  his  poli- 
tical opimoDs,  far  in  aavance,  as  they 
were,  of  those  of  his  age. 

''He's  a  friend  of  Gioberti,"  whis- 
pered the  landlord  in  my  ear,  while 
his  features  became  animated  with 
tbe  most  intense  significance.  Now, 
I  had  never  so  muob  as  heard  of  Gio- 
berti, but  I  felt  it  would  be  a  deep 
disgrace  to  confess  it^  and  so  I  only 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  o(  half-*inore- 
dulity,  "iDOeedl" 

"  As  true  as  Fm  here,"  replied  he. 
"  He  usually  drops  in  about  noon  to 
read  tbe  '  Opinioncy*  and,  if  you  per- 
mit, I'll  send  him  up  to  yon.  flis 
name  is  Count  Annibale  Oastrooaro.'* 

I  hastened-  forthwith  to  Mrs.  O'l)., 
to  apprise  her  of  the  honour  tbat 
awaited  us ;  repeating,  a  little  i»  esy 
ten§o^  all  that  the  host  had  said, 
and  finishing  with  the  stunning  uk- 
noancement,  "  and  a  fricoMi  of  Gio- 
fi^rti."  Mrs.  O'Dowd  never.flinohed 
under  the  shock,  and,  too  proud  to 
own  her  ignorance,  she  pertly  re- 
marked, "I  don't  think  the  more 
of  htm  for  that" 

I  felt  tbat  she  had  beat  me,  and  I 
sat  down  abashed  and  humiliated. 
Meanwhile  Mrs^  O'D.  retired  to  make 
some  change  of  dress ;  but,  reappear- 
ing after  a  wlule  in  her  smartest  morn- 
ing toilette,  and  a  very  coquettish 
Kttle  cap,  with  cherry-coloured  rib- 
bons, I  saw  what  the  word  Count 
had  done  at  once. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  twdve^ 
the  waiter  flang  wide  the  double 
doors  of  our  ro6m,  aad  announced,  as 
pompously,  as  though  for  royaltv,  /^H 
bignor  Conte  di  Castrocaro,"  and 
there  entered  a  tall  man,  slightly 
stooping  in  the  shoulders,.with  m  pro- 
fusion of  the  very  blackest  hair  on  his 
nock   and  shonldeni.  his  age  ai^- 
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thing  from  tbirty-five  to  forty-efglit, 
and  bia  drees  a  ababbj  blue  snrtont, 
buttoned  to  the  throat  and  reaching 
below  the  knees.  He  bowed  and 
slid,  and  bowed  again,  till  he  came 
opponte  where  my  wife  sat,  and 
thei,  with  rather  a  dramatic  sort  of 
grace,  he  lifted  her  hand  to  bis  lips 
and  kissed  it  She  reddened  a  little, 
but  I  saw  she  wasn't  displeased  with 
the  air  of  homage  that  accompanied 
the  ceremony,  and  she  begged  lum  to 
be  seated.  « 

I  own  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  Ooant)  his  hair  was  so  greasy, 
and  his  hands  so  dii^y,  and  bis  gene- 
ral get-np  so  unoax^d  for;'  bat  Mrs. 
0*D.  talked  away  with  him  yery 
pleasantly,  and  he  replied  in  his 
own  broken  English,  making  littie 
grimaces  and  smiles  and  gestures, 
and  some  very  tender  glances,  do 
duty  where  bis  parts  of  speech 
failed  him.  In  fact^  I  watched  him 
as  \  sort  of  psychological  pheno- 
menon, and  I  arrived  at  the  ooilcla- 
sion  that  this  friend  of  Gioberti's  was 
a  veiy  clever  artist. 

All  was  speedily  settled  for  the 
lessons— hour,  terms,  and  mode  of 
instniotion.  It  was  to  be  entirely 
oonyersational,  with  a  littie  theme- 
writing,  no  getting  by  heart,  no  ir- 
regular rerbs,  no  declensions,  no 
genders.  I  did  beg  hard  for  a  littie 
grammar,  but  he  wooldn't  hear  of  it 
It  was  against  his  '^  system,"  and  so  I 
gave  in. 

We  began  the  next  day.  bat  the 
Cfonnt  almost  ignored  me  altogether, 
directing  almost  all  his  attentions 
to  Mrs.  O'D. ;  and  as  I  had  already 
some  small  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  langnage^  I  was 
jost  as  well  pleased  that  she  should 
come  up,  as  it  were,  to  my  level. 
iVom  this  cause  I  often  walked  off 
before  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
sometimes,  indeed.  I  skalked  it  al- 
together, finding  the  system,  as  well 
as  Gioberti^s  friend,  to  be  an  uncon- 
scionable bore.  Mrs.  O^D.,  on  the 
contrary,  displayed  an  indastiy  I 
never  believed  ber  to  possess,  and 
would  pass  whole  evenings  over  her 
exercises,  which  often  covered  seve- 
ral sheets  of  letter  paper. 


We  bad  sow  been  about  five 
weeks  in  Turin,  when  my  brother 
wrote  to  request  I  would  oome  back 
as  speedily  as  I  could,  that  a  oase 
in  which  I  held  a  brief  was  high  in 
the  cause-list,  and  would  be  tried 
very  early  in  the  session.  I  own  I 
was  not  sorry  at  the  recall.  I  de- 
tested the  dreary  life  I  was  leading. 
I  hated  Turin  and  its  bad  feeding  and 
bad  theatres,  its  roagh  wines  and  its 
rougher  inhabitants. 

^^Did  yoa  tell  the  Oount  we  are 
off  on  Saturday  r  asked  I  of  Mrs. 
O'D. 

"Yes,'*  said  she,  dryly. 

^^  I  suppose  he*s  inconsohibley*'  said 
I,  with  a  sneer. 

^^He's  very  sorry  we're  going,  if 
yon  mean  that,  Mr.  O'Dowd ;  and  so 
am  I  too." 

^^  Well,  80  am  not  I ;  an^  yon  may 
call  me  a  Dntchnum  if  yoa  oatch  me 
here  again." 

^^  The  Oount  hopes  you  will  p^mit 
him  to  see  you.  He  asked  this  morn- 
ing whether  he  might  call  on  yoa 
about  four  o'dock.'* 

^'Tes,   ril  see  him  witii  sincere 

Eleasure  for  once,"  I  cried ;  ^  since  it 
\  to  say  good-bye  to  him.** 

I  was  in  my  dressing- room,  pack- 
ing up  for  the  journey,  when  the 
Count  was  announced  and  shown 
in.  ^Kzcuse  me,  Oouot,'*  said  I, 
*'f<H*  receiving  you  so  informally, 
but  I  have  a  hasty  summons  to  call 
me  back  to  England,  and  no  time  to 
spare.'* 

^  I  will,  notwithstanding,  ask  yoa 
for  some  of  that  time,  aH-predoua  as  it 
is,**  said  he  in  French,  and  with  a 
serious  gravity  that  I  had  never  ob- 
served in  him  before. 

'« Well,  sir  **  said  I  stiffly ;  *'  I  am  at 
your  orders. 

It  is  now  seventeen  long  years 
since  that  interyiew,  and  I  aoi  frea 
to  own  that  I 'have  not  even  yet 
attained  to  sufficient  calm  and 
temper  to  relate  what  took  plaoou 
I  can  but  ^ve  the  substance  of 
our  conversation.  It  is  not  over- 
pleasant  to  dwell  on,  but  it  was  to 
this  purport : — ^The  Oount  bad  come 
to  inform  me  that,  without  any  Iq. 
tention  or  endeavour  on  bis   part^ 
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khad  sdned  Mrs.  O'Dovd's  affeo- 
tioDB  and  won  her  heart  I  Ye8,inoch- 
Tiloed  reader,  he  made  this  deolara- 
tioQ  to  me,  sittiDg  opposite  to  me  at 
flie  tn^  as  eoolly  and  vnooooemedly 
tB  if  he  was  apologising  for  having 
carried  off  mj  amhrdia  hy  mistake. 
It  is  troe,  he  was  most  drcnmstantial 
m  dwwing  that  all  the  ardonr  was  on 
one  flide,  and  that  he,  tbrenghont  the 
whole  adventare,  condocted  himself 
ai  beearae  a  Grand  Galantoomo,  and « 
the  fiiend  of  GioberU,  whatever  that 
ndgfatmean. 

My  amazement— I  might  almost 
«aH  it  my  ■tnpefttction-— at  tbe  nnpa- 
nllded  impndenoe  of  tbe  man,  so 
ovc&fcame  me,  that  I  listened  to  him 
vitboQt  aa  effort  at  interruption. 

'^I  bave  come  to  yon,  therefore,  to- 
day," said  he,  **  to  give  np  ber  letters.** 

"  Her  letters  I"  exclaimed  I ;  "and 
•he  has  written  to  yon  I'* 

""  Twenty-three  times  in  all,"  said 
he,  cdmly,  as  he  drew  a  large  black 
pooket-book  fixKn  bis  breast,  and  took 
oot  a  conddertiHe  roll  of  papers. 
**  The  earlier  ones  are  less  interesting,'* 
said  he,  tnming  them  over.  ''It is 
abont  here,  Ko.  14,  that  they  begin  to 
develop  feeling.  Yon  see  she  com- 
meooeB  to  call  me  '  Caro  Animale  *— 
•he  meant  to  say  Annibale,  hat,  poor 
detrl  sbe  mistook.  Ko.  15  is  stronger 
—'Animale  Mio* — ^the  same  error; 
md  here,  in  No.  17,  she  begins  '  Di« 
letto  del  mio  cnore  quando  non  ti 
vedo,  non  ti  sento,  if  cielo  stesso, 
non  mi  sorride  pin.  H  mio  Tiranno ' 
—that  was  yon." 

I  caoght  hold  of  the  poker  with  a 
oonTnlsive  grasp,  bnt  qnick  as  thoagb^ 
he  bonnded  back  behind  tbe  table, 
and  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  cocked  it 
I  saw  that  Gioberti's  friend  had  bis 
wits  about  him,  and  resumed  tbe  con- 
versation by  remarking  that  tbe  docu- 
nwata  be  bad  shown  me  were  not  in 
my  wile's  handwHtang. 

"Very  true,"  said  he;  "these,  as 
you  will  perceive  by  tbe  official  stamp, 
are  sworn  oopie^  duly  attested  at 
the    Frsfettnra  —  the   originals   are 

«"  And  with  what  object."  asked  I, 
gaspiog — ^"safe  for  whatf' 
''For  you,  IIlustrisBimo,"  said  he, 


bowing,  "  when  you  pay  me  two  thou- 
sand francs  for  them." 

**  I'll  knock  your  brains  out  first," 
said  I,  with  another  clutch  at  the 
tx>ker,  but  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
was  now  directly  in  front  of  me. 

"  I  am  moderate  in  my  demanda, 
flignor,"  said  he,  <|uietly;  *' there  are 
men  in  my  position  would  ask  yoll 
twenty  thousand ;  but  I  am  a  galant- 
uomo       " 

''  And  the  friend  of  Gioberti,"  added 
I,  with  a  sneer. 

"Precisely  so,"  sdd  he,  bowing 
with  much  grace. 

I  will  not  wearr  you,  dear  reader, 
with  my  stroggles— -conflicts  that 
almost  cost  me  a  seizare  on  the 
brain — ^but  hasten  to  the  resolt.  I 
beat  down  the  noble  Count's  de- 
mand to  one-hfljf,  and  for  a  thousand 
francs  I  possessed  myself  of  tbe  fatal 
originals,  written  unquestionably  and 
undisputably  by  my  wife's  hand: 
and  then,  giving  the  Oount  a  final 
piece  of  advice,  never  to  let  me  see 
more  of  him,  I  hurried  off  to  see  Mrs. 
O'Dowd. 

She  was  out  paying  some  hills,  and 
only  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner-bour. 

"  I  want  yon,  madam,  for  a  moment . 
here,"  said  I,  with  something  of 
Othello,  in  tbe  last  act,  in  mv  voice 
and  demeanour. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  take  off  my  bon- 
net and  shawl  first,  Mi.  O'Dowd,"  said 
she,  snappishly. 

"No,  madam;  you  may  probably 
find  that  you'll  need  them  ooth  at  the 
end  of  our  interview." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked ^ 
she,  hanglitily. 

''  This  is  no  time  for  grand  airs  or 
mock  dignity,  madam,"  said  I,  with 
the  tone  of  the  avenging  angel.  '^  Do 
you  know  these?  are  these  in  your 
hand  ?  Deny  it  if  you  can." 
'  "  Why  should  I  deny  it?  Of  course 
they're  mine.** 

''And  you  wrote  this,  and  thia, 
and  this?"  cried  I,  almost  in  a  scream, 
as  I  shook  forth  one  after  another  of 
the  letters. 

"  Don't  you  know  I  did?"  said  she, 
as  hotly;  "and  nothing  bevond  i^ 
venial  mistake  in  one  of  uiem  r 
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"  A  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  qir.  Yoa 
know  Terr  weli  how  I  need  to  Mt  np 
half  the  night  at  mj  exerdaesr 

*' Exercises?** 

"Well,  themes,  if  yon  m»  better; 
the  Coont  madd  me  make  dean  dopies 
of  them,  with  all  his  oorreotibns,  and 
tend  them  to  him  erery  day—here  are 
the  rough  oaee;"  and  she  opened  a 
drawer  filled  with  a  mass  of  papers  all 
aoribwled  over  and  blotted.  '^And 
now,  sir,  once  mora  what  do  yda 
meanr 

I  did  not  wait  to  answer  her,  bnt 
mshed  down  to  the  landlord.  '^  Where 
does  tbat  Ooant  OastrooaroliTef^  I 
asked. 

*^  Nowhere  in  particular,  I  belicTe, 
•Ir,  and  for  the  present  he  has  kft 
Tnrin— started  for  Genoa  bv  the  dill- 
geooe  fi^e  minntes  ago.  He^saGrand 
GalantaomOjSur,"  added  he,  as  I  stood 
stapefied. 

<"!  am  aware  of  that,"  saidLasI 
erept  back  to  my  room  to  finLm  aqr 
packing. 


^na  yoQ  settle  wilb  the Oookitf'* 
asked  my  wifo  at  the  door. 

»  Tes,"  said  I,  with  my  head  bmied 
in  my  trunk. 
«  ''Andhewasperfeoaysatiafiedf'* 

"  Of  coarse  he  waa-^ie  haa  every 
reason  to  be  so." 

*^I amglad  c^it^"  said  die^  moTin^ 
away— "he  had  a  deal  of  trouble 
with  those  themes  of  mine.  No 
one  knolrs  what  they  oost  him."  '  I 
cottM  have  told  what  they  ooat  ffn«/ 
but  I  n^ver  did,  tiU  the  present  mo- 
ment 

I  ^leed  not  say  witfi  what  an  appe- 
tite I  dined  on  that  day,  nor  wMt 
what  abject  htimility  I  behayed  to  my 
wife,  nor  how  I  skidked  down  in  the 
cTening  to  the  landloid  to  spoiofi(ise 
far  not  being  able  to  pay  the  bill  before 
I  left,  an  noexpeeted  demand  ha^inip 
left  me  short  of  cash.  All  these, 
seyenteen  yeetrs  ago  as  they  are,  hsre 
not  yet  lost  theur  iMtteraesS)  nor  have 
I  yet  arrived  at  the  time  when  I  oen 
think  with  oompcsoee  of  lids  fiiand  of 
Gioberti.  -' 
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WITOH-HAVPTOV     HALL. 

nr  fHB'uiB  OF  m  last  lady. 

OnSODIIOVOBT. 


Nofonm  can  be  more  kmelv  than 
Uie  atmHon  of  the  Hall,  WDd  why 
a  hoaaa  ol  aaeh  aiae  and  sabatanoe 
kid  been  built  in  saoh  utter  and 
•baoliita  ladaitioii  it  ia  bard  to  ima- 
fine.  The  village  of  Witoh-hamp- 
ton,  which  took  ita  name  fl^raa  the 
naiirioo.  la  at  laaat  flve  milea  from 
it  Thia  Tillage  conaiats  of  a  £»w 
^ej  hcMsea  otoatering  near  a  min- 
«te  giey  ehnrch  built  on  a  pastoral 
promontory  of  the  river  Waly— 
•0  near  ^e  water's  edge,  that  the 
charch  and  the  taller  of  the  qnaint 
tonibitODca,  with  a  backgroond  of 
wooded  hUla,  are  mirrored  in  the 
itewn  at  ""flood." 

ICost  of  the  inbahitanti  of  those 
boaiy  littie  dweUlDgs  are  fiahermen 
-4he  ibh  of  the  river  Waly  bas  a 
eertatn  celebrity,  and  finds  a  ready 
mIb  at  large  towns  both  "*np"  and 
'^down  stream." 

Behind  Witch-hampton  village 
tbere  ia  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
faflh,  a  Batnral  peas.  Up*  this  winds 
a  iMgh  and  narrow  lane,  gradually 
MMPding,  thoogh  with  many  dips 
and  deOs,  for  aboot  two  miles,  offer* 
log  no  opening  to  the  right  or  left. 
Ia  tins  lane  the  owls  cry  finely, 
saning  to  one  another  from  tree-top 
to  tn^top  on  either  side— *modkinff 
it  and  hooting  the  lonely  belated 
CiaTeiler.  At  tbe  end  of  those  two 
miles  the  lane  takes  a  new  aspect;  it 
nms  along  level  ground,  is  strafgbtly 
fringed  with  somewhat  meagre  and 
ffliwrable  firs,  and  has  on  either  band 
wttte  and  sterile-looking  nplands, 
tiial^  having  at  some  time  been  under 
eoltiratioD,  have  lost  all  the  grace  of 
wildness. 

The  lane  ends  at  a  gate,  from 
which  start  two  tracks;  ^e,  hold- 
ing on  over  wold  and  thresh  wood, 
leads  to  the  village  of  Ohine-dan- 
dot.  which  liea  behind  tbe  Hall  at 
a  ^stanae  of  aqpia  milaa^^that  ia 


the  right-hand  track.  The  one  to 
the  left  crosses  an  ogly  bit  of  en- 
closed ground  (the  nature  of  the 
stones  scattered  over  which  seems 
to  snmst  that  at  some  time,  some 
sort  of  habitation,  a  lodge  perh^M, 
has  stood  there),  to  where  lies  an 
iron  gate  between  two  broken-down 
atone  ptilars.  Stej^ing  orer  thia 
obstacle,-.!  fonnd  that  a  grass-grown 
road,  tbe  presence  of  which  was 
chiefly  indicated  by  deep  ruts, 
wound  down  and  round  a  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  and  descended  into  a 
vaUey-— or  rather  a  green  basin, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  might  al 
some  time  have  been  the  bed  of  a 
lake— shot  in  on  all  sides  by  wood- 
fringed  heiffbts  rising  abfupUv 
against  tbe  sky.  Through  this  val- 
ley brawled  a  stream,  densely  over- 
hung by  alder,  hazel,  and  bramble, 
so  clothed  .then  with  *'old  man's 
beard  "  (the  downy  aeed-tufts  of  the 
dematis)  that  its  winding  course 
resembled  a  stray  tress  of  some 
hoary  giantess's  hair  streaking  the 
November  afternoon  gloom  of  the 
valley. 

For  some  time  the  track  I  fol- 
lowed kept  beside  thia  stream,  but 
l^-aad-by,  at  what  had  seemed 
mm  a  distance  the  end  of  tbe  val- 
ley, it  plunged  into  a  wood,  leaving 
the  stream  to  the  left,  and  gradually 
aacending.     The  wood  ended  at  a 

f»  of  the  same  pattern  as  tbe  one 
had  left  a  mile  or  two  behind, 
but  this  still  hung  in  its  place  by 
one  rusty  hinge.  I  found  myself 
mounting  towards  the  bead  of  a 
narrow  defile  which  was  much 
choked  up  by  an  overgrown  tangla 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  diiefly  cypress, 
Irish  and  English  yew,  and  the 
darker-leaved  kinds  of  laurel.  An- 
other gate,  and  then  I  stepped  into 
the  blackness  of  an  avenue  of  pinea, 
waUdag    BOW  along  a  road    that 
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might  oDoe  have  been  a  smooth  and  that  it  will  oramble  bit  by  bit,  je 
well-kept  carriage-driTe.  The  idr  after  year,  and  at  last  comber  the 
here  felt  freer  and  drier ;  on  one  side  ground  with  a  heap  of  roio.  I  tmj 
I  coold  see  between  the.  branchea  ^* gleamed  upon  me;**  and  havins 
of  the  pioes  the  pale  sky,  with  a  little  written  the  words  wonld  reoaU 
fadot  watery  flash  of  sunset  in  it ;  on  them,  remembering  how  strangely 
tiie  other,  I  was  still  aware  of  the  that  was  Jnst  what  it  did  not  seem 
near  presence  of  a  wooded  wall  of  to  do;  and  how,  as  I  leant  and 
hill.  A  turn  at  hist  in  the  long  gased,  a  faotastio  oonscioosneaa  of 
ayenne,  again  a  gate.  I  leant  over  it  its  disregard  opfvessed  me.  No^ 
and  faced  the  HalL  it  did  not  gleam  on  me,  bat  sa- 
lts windows,  facing  sonth-west,  premely  Ignoring  my  atom-presence^ 
were  a-gleam  with  soch  light  as  gleamed  back  with  unwinking  ejea 
lingered  in  the  November  sky  now  the  gleams  it  had  attracted  ftx>m  the 
the  sun  had  set,  and  not  only  the  fading  skv. 

windows  seemed  to  reflect  that  wan  I  left  the  gate,  mounted  the  atepa  to 

and  sickly  light,  but  all  the  front  the  porch,  tried  the  massiTe  oaken 

of  the  house  shone   out   f^om  the  door,  fbund  it  fiutened,  sat  down  on 

'   darkness    bebind    with    a^f' carious  the  oaken  bench  outside  it,  and  re- 

huninoQsness  that   suggested   some-  membered. 

thing  more  than  reflected  light.    I  From   this   porch  the   view   -vraa 

do  not  know  what  stone  the  house  wide    over    darkening    wood     and 

was  built  of^  but  it  is  not  that  of  valley.    No  sigh,  no  sound  of  anr 

the  district^  which,  encouraging  the  living  thing  without,  no  cry  of  bird. 

growth  of  moss   and   lichen,  com-  no  bark  of  dog.    As  it  grew  late — I 

paratively   soon    loses   all   look   of  lingered  there  after  nig^t  had  fallen 

newness,   and   becomes   hoary   and  — ^I  heard  noises  from  within — the 

venerable.  skurrying  scamper  of  thonsanda   of 

The    mat    pale-hued    blocks  of  feet  and  strangely  human  ii^anuui 

which  the  Hall  is  built  show  little  cries.      But  the  only  sounds   from 

^  sign   of  weather,  and   are  as  free  without    were    the    sound   of    the 

from   vegetable   growth    as   if  just  water  making  a  fall  somewhere  be- 

quarried.      I    have    examined    the  low  in  the  black  shadow,  hnnylng 

building  in  the  full  light  of  morn-  from  its  hill-soaroe  towards  the  nver, 

ing,  and  could  find  about  it  no  hi-  and  the  sighing  of  fitful  sonaha  of 

dications  of  decay.  wind  that  now  and  agam  found  their 

When  it  gleamed  upon  me  that  war  up  the  valley. 

eerie  eveninf,  ghastly  and  spectral,  I  sat  there  imd  re-membered   ao 

I  felt  I  could  more  easily  inugine  vividly,  that  by-and-by,  as  the  pale 

that,    at   some   appointed   time,   it  sky  darkened  above  that  blackeoiDg 

will  wboUv  vanish  away,  its  plaoe  scene,  I  heard  and  sow  the  tlunga  that 

suddenly   know   it   no   more,  than  had  been. 


BOBirB  I. 

It  was  almost  dark  outside,  but  over  his  arm.  The  ruddy  fireltght 
a -great  fire  burning  in  the  open  glared  upon  his  fkoe— -one  of  tiger- 
hearth  of  the  entrance-hall  blaaed  &h  beauty  —  and  shone  on  the 
out  upon  the  darkness,  the  door  glossy  coat  and  fiery  eye  of  hia 
standing  wide.  horse. 

On  the  top  step  of  the  portico  stood       ^^  You've  won  the  race,'*  he  oried. 

a  voung  girl,  very  Hght^  slight,  and  **bnt  yon!ve  lamed  your  mare ;  ahe'll 

lithe  of  figure,  in  habit  and  plumed  have  to  W  shot  to-morrow.     Too'to 

hat,    a   heavy   riding  whip  in  her  perilled   your   life,  which   I've    no 

hand.     On   the   lowest  step   stood  wish  you  should  lose  Just  yet,  and 

a  man,  his  horse's   bridle   hanging  I  don^  see  what  yon  have  gained^ 
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Wr  giril  Your  sodden  freak  miut 
be  explained.  Lady  Ana.'  Kany 
days  I  have  watched  for  yoa;  out 
ff  leepeel  for  your  fair  fame  I  did 
Boi  again  oome  near  the  hoasei 
To-day  when  I  oatoh  sight  of  you 
on  the  hill,  yon  dash  off  in  that 
mad  style!  Bat  to-day  I  do  not 
mean  to  stand  here.  K  yon  won't 
give  me  a  obanoe  of  heing  heard 
witbont,  ril  make  one  within!  Til 
tske  my  horse  round  to  the  yard, 
sod  be  with  yon  shortly.  The 
soBst  is  dear,  bir  Lionel  and  yonr 
■ster  are  not  come;  yonr  man  is 
hosy  vith  yonr  horse ;  yonr  woman 
is  a  mile  off— I  passed  her  on  the 
road;  so  the  coast  is  dear,  and  it 
is  qidte  time  we  oame  to  an  nnder- 
sUnding." 

'"Btqfs"  said  the  giri.  The  Toioe 
wss  startling  as  coming  from  a  yoQDg 
gill,  it  vibrated  with  saoh  inteose 
QODeeotratbn  of  passion.  "All 
ywk  have  to  say  most  be  said  ontside 
this  hoBMy  which  yon  shall  never 
enter  igain;  and  most  he  stud  n&w^ 
as  I  inll  never  hear  yon  or  speak  to 
joa  again — never  see  yon  again,  if  I 
can  help  it  I  perilled  my  life,  for 
which  I  do  not  care,  and  lamed 
BesB,  for  which  I  do  care,  because 
there  is  nothing  I  valne  compared 
with  the  power  of  keeping  dear  of 
Toih-nothing,  nothing--so  mnch  I 
loathe  yon  I  Yea,  loathe  yon  I  that  is 
the  wOTd :  now  that  I  have  seen  yon 
aomasked,  I  loathe  yoa." 

He   paosed   a  moment,  then  he 


**I>o  yon  know,  Lady  Ana,  that 
tills  is  a  very  foolish  way  of  talking  ? 
The  sooner  yon  drop  it,  the  better 
for  yon.  Bnt  we  will  not  talk  here. 
How  do  yon  know  who  mav  be  in 
hearing  f  If  yon  are  careless  for 
yoorBelf,  I  most  be  the  more  care* 
fd  for    yoQ,"    he   added,   with   a 


^  All  the  worid  may  hear  what  I 
have  to  say — that  I  hate  yon,  how 
I  hate  you  I  that  I  loathe  voa,  that 
I  defy  yon !  Wonld  to  heaven  i 
knew  snoh  words  as  wodd  fitly 
«peak  the  bitter  Made  rage  that 
mismei'* 

'^Lac^  Ana,  yon  are  beside  yonr- 


tM  Fortnnatdy  it  is,  phday^  no 
question  of  loving  or  hating,  but  of 
marrying.  Yon  are  completely  in 
my  power.  I  need  yonr  fortune; 
thongh  it  is  not  large,  I  need  it. 
These  are  the  pldn  facts  of  my  case. 
All  I  care  to  know  now  is,  when  yon 
will  marry  me." 

"Kever!  Wretdi.  do  yon  think, 
because  yon  have  oooe  me,  a  weak 
girl,  the  worst  wrong  a  man  can  do 
a  woman«-one  homan  creature  an* 
other — a  man  !  a  human  creature  I 
a  fiend !  a  devil !— 4I0  yon  think 
because  yon  have  done  me  this 
wrong,  that  I  will  marry  yon?  — 
Never!" 

'^Girl!  yon  must  Yon  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  world  to  redise  yonr 
position — to  know  how  completely 
you  are  in  my  power,  name  and 
fame.'* 

"  In  your  power  l"  she  said,  with  a 
low  laugh,  horrible  to  hear.  "  Name 
and  fame!  Too  ignorant  of  the 
worid  to  realise  my  position!  In 
your  power!— you  think  so.  Bv 
anything  I  ever  hdd  dear  or  sacred, 
I  awear       »*] 

"Yon  ahall  not  swear.  Lady 
Ana,  yon  are  powerless  with  all  your 
passion.  In  truth,  your  passion  and 
^onr  pride  put  yon  more  utterly 
.m  my  poirer.  Yon  are  not  one  to 
bear  Mhame  meekly.  Yon  have  no 
choice  left;  yon  must  marry  me. 
Agdn  I  tell  yon  this.  Better  play 
with  me  no  longer,  or  it  is  you  who 
will  be  on  yonr  knees  begging  for  that 
reparation  which——" 

"Fodl"  she  cried,  /a  A«ss  a 
choice;  for  I  dare  to  die,  and  do 
not  care  to  live.  Who  shall  hinder 
me  from  djing?  Yon  have  over- 
acted yonr  part,  fiend.  Yon;  have 
no  power  left  over  a  woman  whom 
you  have  made  desperate.  That 
^sbame '  which  yon  have  given  mci 
which  you  think  me  too  simple 
to  understand,  has  freed  me  from 
yon  for  ever.  Begone!"  she  cried; 
"you  have  your  answer  now.  Be- 
flone!"  she  stamped,  and  ground 
her  teeth,  and  dencbed  her  hand 
in  fearful  rage.  '* Begone!  and  may 
I  never  see  yonr  hatefd  fiend-face 
again." 
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*'  Gkntiw  woidfl,  my  Uidy,  woold 
itaad  JOB  in  better  stead/'  he  aii*> 
ewered,  and  sprang'  a  step  towaide' 
ker.  ^  Ton  ibrget  *'— -lie  spoke  these 
irords  with  his  face  close  to  hen — 
^  that  by  dyhig  yea  cannot  save  yoor 
hoBonr  from  my  tongae— by  BUirt iage 
yon  can.-*' 

Then  he  dmnged  his  wheie  man- 
ner; he  fell  at  her  feet,  holding  her 
■Idit  firmly  in  his  band.  He  poa* 
JttFBd  her  by  the  love  he  had  onoe 
thought  she  bore  bim  not  to  cast 
him  off  to  ntter  rain;  to  forgive 
both  the  deeds  and  words  of  paasioa 
to  w^ich  her  falsehood  and  soom 
had  stang  bim.  Olatohing  her  skirt 
in  his  band  to  hold  her  to  hear  h(m, 
he  ponred  ont  a  torrent  of  eloqoeBtly 
pasnonatCi  of  apparently  p^tenti 
pleadinc  appeal. 

She  listened ;  if  her  yonng  ftee 
changed  in  expression,  it  was  only 
that  for  a  while  scorn  overmastered 
hate.  Sbe  straggled  to  free  herself; 
when  she  failed — ^when  he,  having 
seized  her  band,  would  hare  tooched 
it  wi^  his  lips,  she  raised  ber  other, 
the  whip  in  it,  high  aboTC  her  head. 
'  fie  saw  the  gesture,  and  oanght  the 
fierce  flash  of  her  eyes:  rising,  he 

2 rang  back,  but  just  too  late--the 
arp  lash  cnt  across  bis  brow  with 
atincpng  effect 

He  nttepsd  a  eone.  Blinded  with 
rage  and  pain,  he  roshed  towards 
her ;  another  moment,  and  he  would 
have  dashed  her  down  upon  the 
stone;  bat  a  startled  movement 
of  his  impatient  horse  jerked  him 
backwards,  and  brought  him  to  Uie 
ground. 

"^  WaHl''  be  cHed,  as  he  roee  and 
mounted,  digging  a  crael  spur  into 
the  aiUraal's  eide ;  ^^  my  time  for  re* 
venge  will  come.  When  yon  hovie 
learnt  to  value  honour  and  love  Uft^ 
remember  met" 

For  a  time  sbe  stood  where  he 
had  left  her.  Bbe  beard  him  dash 
aXl  down  the  avenue  at  a  forioos  gal- 
lop. There  darkly  crossed  her  mind 
an  image  of  how  he  would  goad 
on  his  fiery  horse  through  the  dark- 
nees,  till,  both  horse  and  rider  mad 
and  blind,  there  would  come  a  crash. 
She  shuddered,  drew  back,  dosed 


the  door,  and  pohed  to  the  lievf^r 
bolts. 

'«I  wish  I  had  mot  strack  fafan  I 
I  cannot  bate  him  so-^iM>t  enoogh— 7 
since  I  stniok  himr  Again  ahe 
shuddered. 

Slowly  she  went  op  the  broad 
davk  stur,  swiftly  along  the  echo* 
Ing  galle^  to  her  own  ehamber. 
*^When  you  ha^  learnt  to  vsliia 
boooor  and  love  li&,  remember  me," 
she  repeated. 

In  her  own  room — no  cosy  iieafc 
or  maidenly  bower,  but  a  vast  asid 
eJoony  apartment,  floor,  walls,  and 
cetliog,  aU  of  bare  Uaok  oak,  fas* 
taetloaily  refleothiig  the  flashing  of 
a  great  wood-fire,  and  tlie  white  bed 
dkining  ont  like  a  swan  on  a  dark 
lake— her  first  act  was  to  tear  off  her 
riding-dress  and  trami^  it  under  her 
feet. 

An  old  woman  idiom  she  had 
alwavs  oailed  '*  nurse,'*  and  whose 
daughter  (dead  new)  had  been  all 
tiie  mother  she  bad  ever  knotvn  in 
her  mysterioosiy  lonely  and  neff- 
lect^  childhood,  came  in  to  help 
her  change  her  dress.  Besides  these 
two  there  was  at  tiiat  \iour  no  one 
in  the  house,  and  it  was  often  so. 
The  man  had  enough  to  do  always 
with  outdoor  work,  some  of  whioh 
ofHen  took  him  a  mile  or  more  away  ; 
the  woman,  who  was  cook  and  F 


keeper,  was  often  absent  for  half  a  day 
—once  a  weak  for  a  wbole  day,  rid* 
ing  to  market  and  back  on  a  stool 
pony. 

''No  such  haste,  cbild.  Why, 
you're  all  (tf  a  shake!"  the  old 
nurse  exclaimed,  wondetingly,  hy- 
and-bv.  ^  Your  Mster  and  8ir 
Lionel  can't  be  here  yet  awhile,  so 
there's  no  ssoh  haste.  My  pretty, 
what  is  it?"  she  sidd,  coazii^y. 
^'Tou  quake  like  a  quaking  leafl 
You've  been  riding  too  far  and  too 
fast"  Then  angrily,  ''Lady  Ana, 
has  he  been  meeting  you  again — the 
man  on  the  black  horse  Sir  Lionel 
told  me  to  warn  you  against  r  Then 
ooazingly  again,  "Can't  you  speak  to 
your  own  old  nurse,  chtldie  t  Won't 
you  tell  her  what's  made  you  ail  of 
a-tremble  t" 

"Bafte^   nonei-^ueh  hetta  as   I 
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thought  to  Ibelt-^-oooh  h«te 
OB  made  mo  km^r  to  poor  all  waf 
fife  out  in  a  cone  1'* 

TvniiBg  sborply  vppB  the  old 
woman  as  she  spoko,  the  red  fire- 
fight  flashed  upon  her  faoe,  and 
heightened  the  fieroeness  of  its  ezprea* 

iiOB. 

Her  Dune  drew  hack  from  her. 
"God  forgive  yon,  Lady  Anal"  she 
cried;  then  added,  ^God  hare  meroy 
■poanal" 

She  opened  her  novth,  as  if  to  ask 
8  qnestion,  hnt  the  words  died  on  her 
fipiL 

The  girl,  having  spoken,  had  torn- 
ed  to  her  glaae  again*  She  stood 
tilery  tremhling  pereeptlhly  with 
a  tr«BMyr  she  oonid  not  oontrol,  hot 
bnittng  her  bright  hair  with  deA 
fisgers,  her  fiioe  sha^vwed  ftom  the 
waz-H^kfei  baroing  on  the  table  by 
the  lobse  loxariant  locks.  Stand* 
ing  tbos,  half-dressed,  her  snowr 
Unea  droopiDg  off  hee  pearly  shonf- 
den^  her  slender,  milk-white  arms 
sll  han^  she  looked  so  fair,  so  rfight, 
soyonag,  so  maidenly,  it  was  no 
wander  the  old  norse  thought^ 
*^It  isn't  of  sodli.  as  her  the  devil 
gets  possession ;"  and  tried  to  believe 
that  she  bad  not  heard  aright;  that 
the  wieked  words  of  hate  soonding  in 
her  ears  bad  not  been  ntoken  by  those 
ehildhkelipe. 

She  took  np  the  mad-stained  skirt 
from  the  shining  floor,  and  was  go- 
hig  to  hang  it  near  the  &e  to  dry, 
when  again  the  girl  tnmed  roand  so 
that  the  firelight  flashed  apon  her 
feesi  and  again  spoke  in  thehaish  and 
infinniiiar-soanding  voioe : 

''Have  that  thhig  thrown  away 
^on  the  dnng-heap,  or  into  the 
bosiire  —  anywhere.  EtH  never 
ecsae  oleaa  and  sweet  agaift.  I 
shan't  want  it.  Poor  Bees  will  he 
shot  to-morrow :  I  won't  bay  another 
horse." 

The  nnrse  dropped  tiie  heavy 
deth  -tiie  gai^  orosaing  the  room, 
opened  the  door  and  pushed  it  eo^ 
Bide  with  her  foot  Another  dXy 
nnrse  would  hav»  qnestioaed  gar- 
nknisly  about  '^poor  Bess;"  to« 
day  she  stood  aghast,  agape^  and 
dared  not    She  waahed  her  hands, 


iiB  her  mistMss  bade  her,  then  riie 
evew  from  the  black  wardrobe  of 
earved  oak  a  dreis  of  pearly  sheen, 
whioh  had  been  Ladv  Ana^s  brides^ 
laM^  dress  at  her  slater's  wedding. 
She  shook  it,  and  stroked  it,  and  held 
it  ready  to  put  over  those  roand  white 
shonldecB. 

These  two  did  not  look  eaoh  o&er 
in  the  face  again  that  evenings  The 
old  nnrse  noted  the  fieroe  dry  light 
ia  the  gill's  eyea,  the  sodden  Md* 
dcoings  and  blaaebrngs  of  her  face, 
the  qoiok  rise  and  fall  of  the  swan-soft 
iUr  bosom,  bnt  noted  these  things  by 
stealth,  k>0King  askanee. 

When  all  was  done.  Lady  Ana  for 
the  first  time  gased  into  the  glass; 
till  now  she  mid  only  stood  before 
iu 

"Dollookasnsnai,  none?  IsaQ 
right  with  met" 

"  Tes,  mv  pet.  They  will  say  yon 
are  fairer  than  ever,  my  qneen." 

Then  Lady  Ana  went  down  the 
stairs,  the  nurse  lighting  her  from 
above  till  she  passed  into  the  light 
of  the  halL  She  crossed  it  and  eoi* 
tared  the  great  drawing*room ;  here, 
the  other  servant,  returned  fh)m 
her  search  after  cream,  freeh  eggs, 
and  butter,  had  been  piling  logs  on 
the  hearth,  and  was  now  setting 
out  a  small  table  lull  in  the  blana^ 
and  snngly  screened  ii^om  the  draught, 
with  damaek,  massive  silver,  and  oUi 
china. 

Lady  Ana.  no  tragic  Amaaon, 
but  a  singuiarlv  lovely  and  Mr 
young  girl,  with  a  rich  gleaming 
dress  of  stately  -  rustling,  pearly^ 
ar^  brocade,  and  with  oanningly- 
braided  maitoes  of  brightest  httr. 
began  to  assist  her,  tslkliw  and 
laughing  merrily.  Meanwhile  oU 
nurse,  her  daning  oat  of  sight 
slowly  retomed  to  the  room,  sei 
down  her  light,  and  fell  to  wring* 
hig  her  hands,  with  many  a  aobbinig 
pitiful  cry  of  **  God  have  merey  upon 
us!  Qood  God  have  merey  upon 
us!" 

Lady  Ana,  in  the  room  below,  aa 
she  tamed  from  the  lifi^t,  going 
towards  the  great  wiadotr,  presently 
asked,  ^  Which  way  did  you  cone 
home  from  the  farm,  Nancy  f* 
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^  Ob,  Tomid  behind,  by  the 
road,  my  pretty.  It's  looker,  aboTe^ 
a  bit.  I  know  I'm  a  foolish  old 
tilling  for  my  pains,  bnt  I  can't  abide 
tbe  ayenne  of  k  night,  it  is  so  dark, 
with  them  ooal-black  trees  meeting 
orerhead  and  shotting  oat  the  stars, 
when  there  be  any.'' 

"Are  there  any  to-night?  Is  the 
night  dark,  Nanoyr 

^*  Pitoh-dark ;  but  with  earriage- 
lamps.  and  the  roads  being  good.  Sir 
lionei  will  set  here  safe  enongh.  Don't 
fret,  my  lady." 

Nancy  haying  finished  her  antnge* 
ments  left  the  room. 

Lady  Ana  —  the  simple  people 
about  never  qaestioned  her  right 
to  that  titie,  and  she,  in  her  ignor* 
anoe,  had  alwajs  accepted  it  without 
any  wonder— stood  in  tbe  window, 
looking  out  into  the  black  night 
Sinoe  that  dear  sister,  whom  she 
looked  for  now,  had  left  her,  the 
wild,  higb-spiriied  girl  had  changed 
to  a  miserable  woman,  with  death, 
despair,  and  hate  tagging  at  her 
straineu  heart-strings;  but  she  most 
^hide  all  change,  and  she  had  fonnd 
that  she  coold  use  merry  words  and 

aht  laughter  still,,  and  that  to 
lers  they  did  not  sound  so  strange 
and  hollow  as  to  her.  A  few  mo* 
menti,  and  the  noise  of  wheels 
brooght  temporary  forgetfolness ; 
she  ran  into  the  hall,  and  on  that 
Tery  step  where  she  4iad  stood  and 
known  sach  rage  of  hate  two  hoars, 
perhaps,  ago,  she  clasped  in  her  arms, 
with  passionate  love,  a  girl  still 
yoonger  than  herself— a  mere  child 
to  lo^  at — who  had  flown  ap  towards 
her  with  a  bird-like  swiftness,  and 
who  nestled  in  her  breast  with  soft 
inartioalate  cooings. 

This  child  was  followed  by  her 
bosband,  a  man  some  ten  years 
older  thisn  herself  fair  and  stately, 
with  a  clear-cut  face,  the  most  no* 
tloeable  features  of  which  were  the 
open  brow  and  fearless  trast-in« 
spiring  eye.  When  thoee  dasping 
arms  were  at  last  disentwined,  and 
Lady  Ana  was  leading  her  sister 
into  the  house,  he  asked,  "Has 
my  sister  Ana  no  welcome,  then, 
forme!'? 


Lady  Ana  stretched  oat  a  faaad  to 
him,  bat  she  kept  her  face  averted,  her 
eyes  upon  her  sister,  as  she  answered, 
**Tou  know  you  ftre  welcome  always^ 
Lionel." 

Before  they  separated  for  the 
night,  Lady  Ana  and  Sir  lionei 
were  for  a  short  time  alone.  Xho 
litUe  wifo  had  gone  to  gossip  with 
old  narse;  her  sister  woold  have  folr 
bwed  her,  but  that,  on  leaving  the 
room,  Emma  had  said,  ^^Stay  with 
Lionel,  please,  dear  Ana." 

The-  aoor  was  no  sooner  dosed  be- 
hind his  wife  than  Sir  Lionel,  speaking 
rapidly  and  kiw,  began — 

^^Dear  Ana,  I  have  said  nothing 
to  my  little  wife^  your  sister,  bat  I 
have  most  grave  cause  far  brotherly 
aneasiness.  Before  we  left  I  spoke 
to  your  narsCy^king  her.  to  warn 

you    against    a a   fellow  whoae 

character In   short,  my  dear 

girl,  yoa  know  to  whom  I  refer. 
Sinoe  that  time  I  have  he^  enough 
of  tbe  man  to  whom  I  allude  to 
confirm  my  worst  opinion  of  him — 
my  worst  suspicions  regarding  hino.. 
Believe  me,  he  is  utterly  onprin- 
dpled  and  anscrupuk>as ;  so  bad  a 
fellow,  that  it  makes  my  flesh  creep 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  Ms 
getting  any  kind  of  influence  over 
any  woman  for  whom  I  care.  Fear- 
ihg  that  poor  old  nurse  forgot  my 
ohaige  (for  I  met  .the  fellow  riding 
madfy  from  the  direction  of  this 
house  to-day),  I  venture,  at  the  ride 
of  offending  yon        " 

Lady  Ma  had  listened  with  a 
certain  eagerness  so  (ur;  but  now 
she  broke  in  imperiously,  '^Sileooe, 
Sir  Liondl  I  cannot  saner  another 
word.  Let  this  be  enough  for  yoo, 
that  if  with  my  life  I  can  prevent  it, 
the  man  you  speak  of  shall  not  again 
enter  these  doors." 

^^  Enter  these  doors  1"  he  echoed 
in  alarm.  ^^I  thought-— I  did  not 
know '' 

There  he  paused.  Sedng  her  faoe, 
which  had  flashed  crimson,  turn  the 
deadliest  white,  he  tbooght  she  was 
about  to  swoon,  and  he  stretched  oat 
his  arm  to  save  her.  She  caoght  it| 
seized  his  hand,  and  kisaed  it^ 

^^Dear  brother,"  she  saidi-aoftlj; 
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''dear  bfofther."  Then,  witii  a  aort 
of  Mrfs  "^  if  00I7 1  had  a  brother." 

^Sorely  no^  jm  have,"  ba  an- 
iwar«d,  gently  aM  gravely.  He 
mifed  her  hand  to  his  lipa,  and  would 
hare  drawo  her  to  him. 

^'Kot,'*  she  aaid,  retreatiog  from 
lum ;  **'  you  are  not  my  brother, 
and  yon  cannot  be." 

''Itrostthisianotfo." 

^'It  18.  1  will  tell  yon  why. 
Tliere  is  safety  in  truth,  and  do- 
fCmetion  in  all  kbnds  of  lying.  Some 
tratha,  people  say,  should  not  be 
•pdken ;  perhaps  this  is  one^  bnt  I 
will  speak  it,  for  all  onr  safety. 
Hot  that  it  matters  now,"  she 
mattered,  as  the  dark  despair  at 
ber  heart  gnawed  more  sharply 
there.  ^  She  most  not  know.  Ton 
ehose  well.  Sir  Lionel;  yon  chose 
SB  I  wished  yon  to  chgose.  She  is 
the  psaii  I  knew  before  she  knew 
H  that  she  loved  yon.  I  oonld  not 
have  been  happy  if  she  suffered. 
Too  ebose  well.  How  could  yoa 
dioose  otherwise?  Yoa  saw  her 
always  gentle,  always  .loving,  always 
good ;  while  I— no  matter.  Bot 
we  both  k>ved  yoo.  I  loved  yoa 
ten  the  first,  and  always.  It  waa 
to  deosive  Emma,  to  deceive  yoo, 
if  powble  to  deceive  myself,  that  I 
bebaved  ao  wildly.  I  succeeded ;  I 
■bsll  be  wild  no  more." 

He  was  silent  awhile,  turning  trwa 
her  and  looking  into  the  fire.  When 
he  spoke,  his  faoe  confirmed  what  hia 
worda  sud. 

^lam  grieved  beyond  expression. 
Tbe  unsolved  mystery  of  your  most 


Ifatlom  and  unprotected  position, 
your  lonelinesB,  now  that  I  have 
taken  your  sweet  sister  from  you, 
weigh  upon  me  beyond  what  I  can 
aay...  In  my  heart  yoa  are  second  to 
mv  own  sweet  wife,  and  to  none 
other.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
find  a  safe  and  happy  home  under  onr 

roof  till  the  time  came  when ^ 

There  he  broke  ofE^  only  repeating 
what  he  had  begun  with.  ^'I  am 
grieved  beyond  expression.^ 

^*  But  you  must  not  be.  No  one 
is  to  grieve  for  me:  I  only  want  to 
be  forgotten.  I  am  worth  no  lovei 
and  I  want  no  pity.  I  hope  she  will 
foivet  me— 4n  loving  you.  And  you 
— ^fwill  not  have  yoa  think  of  me^ 
not  with  love,  nor  pity." 

She  left  him;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  interpret  the  passion  of 
her  last  words.  He  thought  very 
pitifully  of  this  nngovemed  and 
ungovernable  girl — ^thought  of  her 
wiUi  true  and  manly  honour  of 
pity,  untouched  by  scorn,  and  not 
without  admiration  of  the  wild 
truth  f he  found  in  her.  Then  hia 
mind  tcumed  for  rest,  and  with 
thankful  gratitude,  to  contemplate' 
the  gentler  graces  of  hia  own  sweet 
wife. 

Late  that  night,  after  all  in  the 
house  but  its  mistress  slept,  l4idy 
Ana  roused  <  her  nurse,  and  made 
her  go  with  her  to  tbe  gate  at  the 
eqd  of  tbe  Fine  Avenue. 

What  did  she  hope  or  fear  to  find 
there?     She  found  nothing.     Tb 
gate  had  stood  open,  and  bad  offei 
no  obstraotion  to  that  wild  rider. 
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{AtairLhn^Ft,)  ' 

" Nurse,  mttft  she  die?"  asked  a 
haggard-looking  fair  girl,  with  a 
geBtore  and  accent  of  despair,  as 
she  drew  back  from  a  bed  over 
wMdi  she  had  been  leaning,  trying 
with  most  iMmionate  tender  words 
and  caresses  to  elicit  some  sign  of 
consciousness  fit>m  one  who  lay  there 
^-a  young  mother,  whose  sweet,  sad 
fMse  was  taking  the  marble  fixedness 
ofdeatb. 


**  Her  life  hangs  upon  the  ch11d*a. 
If  it  dies,  she'll  not  rallv.  She's 
lain  like  uiat  eyer  since  she  heard 
the  doctor  say  that  tbe  babv  couldn't 
live.  Oome  with  me  and  look  at  it| 
my  lady,  and  yon^ll  get  your  anawer, 
Tm  thinking." 

Tbe  hired  nurse  led  the  way  ttom 
the  darkened  room  into  one  next  it, 
into  which  a  little  more  light  waa  al* 
lowed  to  enter. 

""  It  won't  kst  the  night  tbrouc^" 
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•he  aaM,  ttoophig  to  eumine  Om 
few  weeks  old  bftby  wliieli.waB  held 
in  the  arms  of  a  biight-fiMed  pew^ 
Mt  woman.  ^To  think  it  won't 
ttre,  80  mvLcitx  hanging  on  its  lifel 
when  there's  a  power  of  habiea 
strogglmg  op  to  strength  who  won't 
^ow  their  fiathefSi  and  whose  mo* 
fhers  woa1dn*t  know  them,  if  tiiey 
oquld  help  it|  poor  things  1  li's  a 
foeer  world;  no^t  oan*t  last  the 
night  through  I " 

"^It's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,  I 
don*t  believe,'*  said  the  woman  who 
hiAd  it  at  her  bosom.  *^It  maj  perk 
up  yet'' 

"•Not  it,  tbongh  if  it  were  you 
own  now,  Molly—*—" 

''And  if  it  dies  my  sister  will  die, 
yon  say,  norse*? " 

''  I  see  no  hope  bat  that  she  will, 
wj  lady«-HK>  mach  she  seems  to  love 


it ;  and  she,  as  I  told  yoo,  lying  as 
she  does  now  ever  sinoe  that  Unndecr 
ing  dootor,  bad  look  to  him,  spoke  out 
in  her  heairing." 

''So  mnoh  she  seems  to  love  it," 
repeated  Lady  Ana,  her  eyee  fixed 
npon  the  fading  face. 

"  As  moQiers,  meet  all  of  them,  do, 
miss,  my  lady,"  said  the  peasant  wo* 


"  Give  the  ohild  to  me ;  and  yoo,  go 
get  your  sopper,"  said  Lady  Ana. 

"  Ko  matter  for  my  sopper ;  and  I'd 
Bather  not  have  the  uiild  moved,  poor 
Iambi  Ladies  like  yen— no  offenoe 
meant,  my  kdy — ^betimes  don't  know 
^w  beet  to  hold  a  baby.'' 

"  Give  me  the  child  and  go,"  Lady 
Ana  .oommanded,  with  an  imperiona 
frown. 

"Do  as  my  lady  bids  yon — ^the 
baby's  past  knowing  any  differenoe 
now,"  said  the  norse,  to  whom  the 
woman's  eyee  appealed. 

Very  relootantly  the  motherly 
oieatnre  relinquished  her  charge. 

"  Listen  to  me,  norse,"  said  Lajy 
Anil  below  her  breath,  when  the 
woma^  wee  goneu  (She  held  the 
dying  baby  very  tenderly,  and  teare 
were  ooor^g  down  .her  white 
^eeka.)  "Answar  me  ^raiokly— - 
there  is  no  time  to  lose :  JHas  this 
baby  any  marks  by  wbioh  its  motiter 
would  koow  it  Irom  another  I " 


"  None,  my  lady.** 

"The  age— woBld  she  tell  that  a 
baby  a  week  ahont  a  week— older 
oonldnotbeherM" 

"Being  so  ilk  and  the  room  ao 
dark—-?' 

"  Ton  thhik  not ;  and  for  the  rest, 
one  bahgr  ie  much  like  another,  while 
they  are  so  yoong ^" 

"  Not  to  the  mother,  my  lady." 

"  Bot  my  sister  being  so  ill,  aa  yon 
say,  and  the  room  00  dark " 

"  That's  tme ;  she'd  not  sospeoL'* 

"Where  is  Sir  Lionel?" 

"  As  I  told  yon,  my  ladv;  just  be- 
fore yoa<  came  he  had  ridden  off  to 
the  town  to  send  a  mesasnger  to  ride 
post  ilor  a  London  doctor." 

"  When  do  y on  expect  him  t " 

"He can't  be  baok  till  nigh  npon 
dawn,  and  befiuBe  the  doctor  can  oonoo 
all  wiU  be  over." 

"Norse,"  said  I^dy  Ana,  apeiJIc- 
ing  very  k>w,  "  I  may  tmst  yon  to  see 
a  Uiing  done  for  her  good,  and  to  aay 
nothing." 

**  For  her  good—yea,  my  lady  ; 
but,  my  lady,  &xt  sore  it  is  only 
God  above--n6t  yoo,  or  I,  or  aa- 
oCher-Hthat  knows  whal's  for  hat 
good." 

"Shall  I  see  her  diCi to  her  boa- 
band's  agonv  and  mine,  when  I  ean 
help  it?  and  how  can  yon  tell  thai 
God  does  not  mean  me  to  do  the 
thing  I  am  thinking  of  doing  to 
save  her  ?  All  I  ask  of  yon,  woman, 
is  silenoe,  and  to  send  away  the  wet- 
nnrse.  Ton  can  say — ^ves,  von  aaa 
sav  that  it  is  her  milk  that  does  not 
sut  bdl>y.  And  i(  afterwards,  baby 
gets  strong  and  well,  who  shall  say  it 
was  not  so  ?  " 

"Who  indeed?  Bat  t)erhapa  I 
hardly  onderstand  my  ladv.  He'll 
never  get  fltiong  ana  welL  He's 
dying  now,  as  yon  hold  him,  dying  in 
yoor  arms." 

Lady  Ana  gased  npon  the  infant 
with  e  k)ng  wild  gaze,  then  ahe 
raised  her  eyee  to  those  of  the  noine» 

"  Too  are  mistaken :  by  the  m/osn- 
ing  he  will  be  strong  and  well." 

They  looked  hard  into  eaoh  other'a 
ftoes. 

"Bot  the  old  doctoiwt  wiU  be 
hard  to— " 
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**  I  flhiS  have  him  denied  the  boMe 
*— be  has  done  misohief  eDOOgh,** 

**Toa  may  traal  me,"  the  mine 
nicL  • 

"*!  wa^"*  letorned  the  ladj. 
'  Qo  end  diamigB  that  woman.  Take 
XBjppne  and  raj  her  well  lohavge 
myadf  with  all  the  net'* 

Left  alone  *with  the  dying  child, 
dM  lusMd  it^  and  atroye  to  warm 
i%andoried,  '*0  baby,  Td  give  mj 
fife  for  yonia;  more  and  better  tlian 
my  Hfe,  if  I  had  onght  elae  to  give,  for 
herMkeandfarliis.'^  «. 

"  KarBe,  he  lies  quite  atUl  now,  and 
looks  easier,'*  she  said,  when  the 
Dane  retained. 

•"My  lady,  he  U  ift^"  was  the 
whiqMred  answer,  after  a  brief  loolc 
The  Dime  took  the  little  oorpee  from 
the  giri'a  arma. 

iiier  a  few  moments  Lady  Ana 
pMBod  into  the  darkened  chamber. 
Afun  abe  leant  over  the  pale 
Diotber. 

"  Baby  looks  calm  and  is  in  no 

enow,"  Bhe  whispered.  The 
down  upon  which  she  gaaed 
ebaqgad  and  brightened,  faintly  hot 
peroeptiblyY  tbongh  the  eyes  did  not 
DBokKc^  nor  ihe  lipe  move.  Lady 
Ana  rained  a  shower  of  lightest  and 
yet  most  paadonate  kisses  npon  Mds, 
fips,and  brow,  and  then  left  those 


EHm  went  down  to  the  serrants' 
hiD,  where  all  the  people  of  the 
boose  were  gathered  togetoer  in  pale 
eonstemation,  for  the  romonr  bad 
|ot  about  that  mother  and  oliild  were 
nyinft. 

*'The  carnage  immediately  and 
tike  ftsteat  hones,**  .commanded 
lady  Ana;  ^I  am  going  to  fetch 
another  nuae,  hoping  ao  to    eave 


Toor  yoong  maater.  As  yon  valae 
Toor  lady's  liie^  let  no  one  go  near 
W  rooms  while  I  am  away.    Sleep 


laay  aare  her.'* 

^'All  the  boose  ahall  be  stiU  as 
deatfaf  my  lady,**  many  Toicea  an- 
swered together. 

I^y  Ana  waa  soon  on  her  way. 
The  horaes  were  driyen  at  cruel 
ipeed  along  the  wild  coantey  roada 


Jaat  before  entering  Witch-hampp 
ton  yillage  ahe  stopped,  telling  the 
coachman  to  drive  on  to  the  inn, 
and  await  her  retnm  with  the 
nurse. 

The  September  nigbt  was  not 
yery  dark,  bat  it  bad  an  eerie,  evil- 
anggeating  tronble  in  it  The  hor- 
rible gargling  cry  of  the  screech- 
owl  more  thaii  once  terrified  the 
silence.  Bat  Lady  Ana  harried  on 
wildly,  till  the  Hall,  ghastly  in  the 
wan  light  of  a  waning  moon,  was  be- 
fore her. 

She  moanted    the    steps  of  ihe 

Grtico  and  paosed  there,  sbndder- 
^  and  breathless.  A  great  fear 
and  a  beart-einking  dread  came  oyer 
her,  bat  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
consider. She  was  able  to  open  the 
door  with  a  key  she  earned ;  it 
was  not  often  that  the  heavy  bolts 
were  drawn. 

It  closed  behind  her,  and  she 
stood  in  the  Hall :  it  felt  chill  and 
damp,  and  a  atreak  of  moonlighl 
entei^  at  a  narrow  window  fell 
aorosa  the  open  hearth,  choked  op 
with  pale  wood-ashes,  and  made  it 
look  the  more  desoUte.  She  list- 
ened ;  there  were  the  soands  she 
knew  of  old — a  scadding  and  skor^ 
rying  retreat,  accompanied  by  short, 
sharp,  shiiU  cries:  no  soand  when 
these  had  died  away.  She  groped 
her  way  np  the  first  broad  stair, 
the  timbers  of  which  wonld  groan 
and  creak  under  her  stealthy  tread 
as  they  had  never  done  nnder  her 
fbee  and  careless  feet;  along  the 
gallery — past  the  door  of  her  own 
maiden  chamber,  then  sbl  ascend- 
ed another  and  oairower  stair — 
passed  along  a  narrower  gallery,  till 
she  came  to  a  door  from  tmder 
which  light  gleamed.  This  she 
opened,  uid  entered  an  enormoos 
room,  more  bare,  more  desolate  and 
gloomy  than  had  been  her  own 
apartment;  bat  part  of  it  was 
screened  off  from  the  rest,  and  in 
this  part  the  nurse— her  own  old 
nnrsa— sat  dozing  before  the  -fire, 
a  baby  lying  across' her  knees.  At 
a  smsll  table  dose  by  sat  a  simple- 
looking,  pretty  young  girl  eating 
her  supper  of  porridge  and   milk. 
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On  seeing  Lady  Ana,  ahe  roee,  eart- 
sied,  and  shook  the  none  by  the 
dioalder. 

*^  Dreaa  yonnelf  warmly,  and  he 
re«dy  to  come  with  me,  the  lady 
oommanded.  On  that  the  girl  disap- 
peared behind  the  screen,  taking  her 
basin  of  porridge  and  jag  of  milk 
wiUi  her. 

Norse  was  wide  awake  now,  and 
Lady  Ana  went  close  up  to  her. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  poor  old 
woman  cintched  the  child  with  a  sort 
of  affright  when  its  mother  bent  dowp 
to  look  at  it. 

**•  Muffle  it  np,  so  that  it  can  take 
no  harm,  nnrse;  bnt  make  it  look 
Bke  the  girPs  bundle  of  clothes — 
get  ready  to  come  with  me— say 
yon  are  the  girl's  mother,  if  anybody 
asks  yon.'' 

The  old  woman  rose — "For 
mercy  *s  sake—" 

'^  Is  one,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of--didn*t  I  say,  w  that  it 
could  take  no  harm  f  Don't  yon  see 
that  I  am  beginning  to  care  R>r  itf  " 
Then  she  whispered  in  the  nnrse*s 
ear,  ^Sir  Lionel's  child  is  dead. 
Emma  does  not  know  it;  when  she 
does,  they  say  it  will  kill  her,  so 
mnch  she  loves  it — so  mnoh  she 
loves  it.  Qaick,  nnrse!  oh,  nnrse, 
be  qnick  I — ^there  is  not  a  moment  to 
ksi^un  the  way  I  will  tell  yon 
all" 

'*  Hold  the  babe  then,  Lady  Anp^ 

while  I "    Lady  Ana  drew  bick 

and  folded  her  arms. 

*^Pat  it  down— it  will  take  no 
harm— I  will  not  touch  it.'* 

{AiBlrlAotUPi,) 

The  new  nurse  whom  Lady  Ana 
had  travelled  through  the  night  to 
fetch,  was  thought  to  have  done 
wonders  for  Bir  Lionel's  child. 

Lady  Ana,  bending  over  the  re- 
viving mother,  drank  in  the  nectar 


wine  of  her  thankfbl  smile  when 
she  was  assured  that  her  baby  had 
rallied,  and  was  doing  well.  Lady 
Ana  met  Bir  Lionel  on  his  retam, 
and  told  him  of  the  blessed  change 
in  wife  and  child ;  and  be,  pressing 
her  hands  and  kissittg  her  cheeks, 
called  her  *'  the  angel  who  had  oome 
to  "the  rescue  of  his  angels." 

Then  Lady  Ana  shot  herself  into 
her  own  room,  which  she  had  locked 
before  she  went  away,  and  now  kept 
locked,  admitting  only  her  own 
old  surseL  Bhe  knelt  by  the  bed 
on  which  bad  been  laid  the  body  of 
the  dead  baby,  and  she  tried  to  pray 
for  God's  forgiveness,  and  that  He 
would  bring  good  to  those  she  loved 
out  of  the  evil  of  her  lying  work. 

Rishig,  she  took  the  little  corpse 
into  her  arms  and  wept  -  over  -  it ; 
weeping  as  she  had  not  wept  rinoe 
the  night  before  her  sister  left  her. 

Her  old  nurse,  standing  by  her, 
muttered — 

'*  It's  easy  enough  to  see.  If  her 
baby  had  been  Sir  Lioners,  she'd 
have  found  a  mother's  heart  for  it. 
See  her  pot  this  child  against  her 
breast  I — she  who  loathed  the  tonch 
of  the  other,  af  d  would  not  snffer 
it  to  be  laid  there." 

Meanwhile  Lady  Ana  roddng 
the  child,  the  dead  child,  on  her 
bared  bosom — 

^*Poor  broken  lily,  you  shall  not 
be  defrauded  of  your  burial  baptism, 
of  tears,  nor  of  *  your  cradling  on  a 
loving  breast  For  your  nther'a 
sake  I  love  you,  babyl  For  your 
sweet  mother's  sake  I  love  yon, 
baby!  For  your  own  sake,  and 
because  I  have  wronged  you,  I  love 
you,  baby — ^I  love  yon." 

So  she  went  on  rocking  and  mar- 
muring  and  weeping,  till  the  old 
nurse,  fearing  for  her  reason,  took 
the  little  corpse  from  her,  and 
stealthily  carried  it  away. 


Lady  Ana  sits  in  the  window  of  night,   and   Lady  Ana  is  now  bat 

her  great  drawing-room  on  an  April  five-and-twentv,  and  this  is  tbe  eTeo- 

evening.    Biz  years  and  half  anotner  ing  of  her  birthday. 

Be  between  her  and  that  September  Tbe   lines  her  fiifie  takes  in  x«* 
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pom  make  lier  look  older  than  her 
ywn;  thef  are  those  of  habitaal 
wearineffi — her  expression  is  one  of 
sobjeotion  to  fate  rather  than  of 
sobmiarion ;  the  ezpreasion  of  a 
dtTs  rather  than  of  a  servant  Yet 
th^  is  a  something  over  all  the 
&oe  that  redeems  it  from  snllen- 
neoBi  In  the  droop  of  the  soft- 
IKnged  Uds  over  the  beaatifnl  eyes 
tibere  is  a  pathetic  monmftilnem. 
Bot  at  times  they  rise  suddenly 
and  let  fly  forth'  strange  glances  of 
piisiimate  remorse  and  despair,  of 
impaarioned  appeal,  that  are  as 
^impses  of  a  sonl  velinigh  ^crazed 
irith  waste  life  and  nnavi^ing  days  '* 
in  the  present,  with  wild  and  evil  me- . 
mories  of  the  past,  with  the  blank 
bopelesBness  of  the  nitnre. 

This  April  evening  Lady  Ana's  face 
mirrors  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  what 
die  loote  npon. 

It  18  Me  time  of  year  when 
Witdi-btmpton  Hall  is  fairest,  the 
deeolatioD  of  winter  being  clothed 
upon  with  beanty,  bat  the  place 
not  yet  choked  np  with  the  too 
nok  luxuriance  of  summer  vegeta^ 
tkm.  The  trees,  which  grow  too 
thick  and  too  near  the  house,  are 
only  just  faintly  smiling  into  spring 
venfore;  the  copses  all  about  are 
jost  beginning  to  flutter  myriads  of 
leaff  wings  above  starry  beds  of 
pfimroaes  and   hazy  mists  of  hya- 


Glory  of  glories — ^though  its  most 
golden  glory  is  now  banning  to 
fiide— ftir  off,  beyond  the  Pine  Ave- 
nue and  the  wood,  in  the  open  ez- 
panae  of  the  valley,  is  spread  the 
field  of  the  doth-of-gold  (a  countless 
host  of  daffodils),  changing  sheen  in 
eaeh  changing  light,  each  breeze  seem- 
ing to  ripple  np  some  deeper  depth  of 
giory. 

Lady  Ana  watches  the  fading  off 
of  the  last  sunlight  as  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  wooded  hill.  She  is 
listening  to  the  spring-beauty  of 
the  worid — sitting  lonely  and  love- 
ly, and  looking  down  npon  such  a 
wealth  of  lonely  loveliness.  Strange 
wonderings  wander  through  her  soul. 
I  She  feels  vaguely  as  if  Love  spoke 
I       to   ber  from  all  this  b^uty  npon 


which  she  alone  looks — that  Infin- 
ite Love  which  alone  can  pour  out 
beauty  tlius,  without  measure  and 
without  stint  She  feels  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  the  great  Love,  lov- 
ing the  world  with  spring,  included 
her  in  its  loving — not  only  in- 
clnded  her,  bat  crowned  her,  singled 
her  out  Then  suddenly  she  tbinla^ 
'*  Where  then  was  this  love  when  a 
blight  was  suffered  to  fall  on  all 
my  life?  How  had  I  sinned-  so 
much  beyond  others  that  on  me 
fell  such  black  and  hatefol  sorrow? 
If  He  is  love — Gloving  as  a  father; 
if  He  is  strength — strong  to  omni- 
potence; what  had  I  done  that  He 
let  my  orphan  weakness  cry  out  in 
vain  ? — that  He  turned  His  face  aside, 
withheld  His  arra^  and  suffered  the 
wicked  to  triumph?" 

She  had  been  ungovemed  and 
ungovernable,  had  gloried  in  free- 
dom, had  rejected  counsel,  had  been 
wild  and  reckless.  But  in  that 
fatal,  final,  and  false  recklessness 
which  had  ruined  her,  she  bad  been 
actuated  by  something  better  than 
mere  wilfulness  —  there  had  been 
a  wild  generosity  of  motive.  She 
had  meant|  being  false  to  herself^ 
to  be  true  to  those  she  loved.  Was 
there  need  she  should  be  so  sternly 
taught  that  truth  cannot  come  out 
of  falsehood — that  evil  most  not  be 
done  that  good  may  come  ?  If  this  is 
to  be  the  lesson  of  her  life,  the  hardest 
text  of  it  is  yet  to  be  learnt 

'*Is  it  then,*'  murmured  Lady 
Ana,  'Hbat  the  Lord  our  God  is  a 
Jealous  God,  and  that  ruin  falls  on 
those  who  would  set  their  will  above 
His,  or  who  dare  to  think  they  can 
help  out  His  will?'* 

Is  Lady  Ana  most  of  a  heathen, 
a  Jewess,  or  a  Christian?  As  yet 
her  inward  life  is  a  strange  medley. 
As  she  thinks  of  the  past,  her  hands 
in  voluntarily  clench  themselves  in 
hate,  and  her  features  grow  haggard, 
fierce  even  to  ugliness.  All  the  fair 
serenity  passes  from  her  face,  for  she 
no  longer  looks  out  on  what  is  fair  and 
calm,  but  within  on  what  is  foul  and 
turbid. 

"  Why  aooh  foul  thoughts  on  so 
fair  an  evening?"  she  oried,  rising 
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suddenly.  Sbe  irolked  to  and  fro  in 
tbe  .room,  seeking  to  escape  them. 
This  great  room  ha»  fomewhat  of  a 
gaunt  and  bangir  look;  bo  large^ 
•o  bare — ^no  booka,  no  mnsio,  no 
flowexB,  no  little  feminine  odds  and 
ends  of  ornament  and  famitare| 
As  regards  essentials,  it  is  mnoh 
as  it  has  always  been  throogh  all 
the  years  of  the  liyes  of  the  two 
orphan  and  desolate  girls  who  had 
flrown  np  at  the  Hall.  Bnt  some- 
how, since  Emma  had  gone  away,  it 
had  always  seemed  to  Lady  Ana  qnite 
different. 

Lady  Ana  retams  to  tbe  win- 
d(bw,  opens  one  of  the  casements, 
and.  leaning  oat  into  the  ooloored 
twilight,  listens  to  the  singing  of 
fall-throated  birds;  and,  as  sbe 
listens,  her  heart  grows  ovei^fall, 
her  throat  fills,  her  eyes  fill  — 
g^eat  tears  go  splashing  down  <hi 
to  the  stones  beneath.  Suddenly 
she  clears  her  eyes,  dashing  the 
tears  from  them,  breathes  forth  the 
angnish  from  her  throat,  and  fills 
it  foil  of  mosic  Emuloos  of  the 
burds  perhaps,  she.  leaniiw  forth 
into  the  holy  cTening,  breiSn  into 
a  wild,  rich  flood  of  passion-fed, 
nntatol^0d  song^  that  goes  ringing 
down  the  valley,  filling  it  from  hiU 
to  hilL  What  she  sang  was  a  wild 
old  Welsh  melody  to  which  her 
heart  set  words,  and  her  voice  rang 
oat  so  ciystal  clear  that  it  hardly 
soonded  like  mortal  smging  of  mor- 
tal melody,  bat  rather  like  some 
apirit-singing,  beginning'  yon  knew 
not  when,  coming  from  yon  knew 
not  where,  no  more  likely  to  end 
at  one  time  than .  at  another.  It 
might  have  had  for  text  the  plaint  of 
aadlsifble:— 

"  iMdolk  qolTl  gntld«  «  MletU."* 

Iiregnlar  and  wild,  It  eoholngly 
played  with  some  saoh  worda  as 
these:—  ^ 

••rwjaw«i  <*  awar  ton%  U  tkli  worU 

*«.  Jte^  oh  ntrer  ttorv,  la  tfiii  world 

kind  1 
I  hear  mj  Bentoaoo  shrieked  out  hir  the 

wind, 
Ttmn  the  bhMk  piMf  thrt  nodt  mj  dnU 


*NeTer  more P  ' Berar  move f   Ah^  God,  so 

young  t 
And  no  WMsth  left  lor  ve  In  tma.  mad 

shine  1 
The  ffoblet  broken  as  I  lipped  the  wine, 
And  I  left  deeolmte,  desert,  nndone  r 


Something  after  sadh  fashion  aang 
Lady  Ana,  leaning  her  fair  head  on 
the  stone- work  of  the  casement,  look- 
ing forth  with  white  fair  faoe  and 
bright  disordered  hair  over  darkening 
wood  and  valley,  holding  her  amaU 
hands  folded  npon  her  breast. 

After  a  time  her  singing  lost  its 
fall-toned  wildiiess,  and  became  ^R>re 
of  a  marmaring  plaint,  less  of  a  lament 
than  of  an  appeal,  and  the  '  Sehnsocht 
nach  der  Liebe'  which  was  its  aoid 
was  not  wholly  vagoe. 

When,  by-and-by,  at  some  little 
noise  in  the  room,  she  'turned,  still 
singing,  she  met  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  had  not  been  far  from  ber 
thoughts  —  her  nnconsfious  heart- 
thonghts. 

Her  voice  died  away^  and  ahe 
listened  to  a  dearer  vqice  as  her 
hand  was  taken  and  held  a  mo- 
ment 

"I  stood  below  at  the  avenue- 
gate  in  the  black  shadow,  and  list- 
ened till  a  vague,  superstitions  fear 
trembled  throagh  me,  and  I  almost 
doubted  if  it  were  the  earthly  sing- 
ing of  a  mortal  maiden.  A  few 
hours  since  I  was  treading  the  mud 
and  mire  of  a  crowded  dtv,  and 
was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its 
squalid  misery.  The  change  is  be- 
wildering. Tour  singing  was  just 
the  crowning  enchantment  of  your 
enchanted  valley.*' 

She  smiled  sweetly  into  tbe  gravely- 
lovi^g  face. 

'*  You  see  I  am  lust  as  free  here 
as  the  birdfiL  and  I  suppose  I  am 
almost  as  wild.  From  morning  till 
evening,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  the  week's  end,  I  am  alone. 
I  am  qnite  free  to  please  myself  in  all 
things — ^to  sing  or  keep  silent — and 
this  evening  the  singing  mood  was  on 
me." 

She  sat  down  where  she  had  sat  be- 
fore she  began  to  sing.  A  faint  floah 
had  slowly  crept  over  her  face. 

*^  Yon  niave  quite  lately  seen  mjr 
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lifter  nod  8ir  Donel  f  *  Ab  asked,-  as 

she  pointed  out  a  seat  to  him  with  the 
UDCoDsdoDsly  qae^nly  maimer  she  had 
floroetimefi. 

'*'  I  stayed  with  them  a  few  days, 
Iwiing  them  only  last  eyeiiinff.  I 
am  bearily  charged  wi^  loving 
memges;  they  hare  not  forgotten 
whit  day  this  is.  Let  me  add  my 
csniest  wishes  that  your  Hfe  may 
be  bksBefl  and  crowned  with  all  t^at 
kfiaite  LoTe  holds  to  be  best  for 


'^faank  yoo — oh,  I  thank  yon," 
ihe  'breathed  cot — looked  as  if  she 
▼<m1d  hare  said  more,  bnt  paused. 
*^Tbey  are  well  t "  she  asked  ab^ 
roptjy. 

**well--and  happy  as  few  people 
know  bow  to  be.*' 

"^ Thank  God]''  said  Lady  Ana, 
loftly,  and  a  sweet  peacefnlness 
overspread  her  face.  **  Have  yon 
ever  teen  a  woman  as  lovely  as  my 
Emma?"  she  asked. 

^I  have  Been  one  woman  who 
at  timci  looks  as  lovely,  bat  not 
alwari.'' 

*'Doyon  mean  taeV  asked  Lady 
Ana,  the  hot  blood  mantling  over  her 
tee. 

*  Y«,"  he  answered,  with  a  graire 
nile. 

She  remained  silent  and  thought- 
fill,  grew  very  pale,  and  shuddered. 
Piesently  she  said — and  there  was 
the  softest  witchery  of  sweet  nncon- 
edoos  appeal  in  her  poor  face — "  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  as  lovely 
a,  when  I  was  as  yonng,  I  had  been 
as  mwAk  loved.  Tet  I  think  not 
even  then,  for  she  was  always  good ; 
fiom  the  very  earliest  I  can  r^ 
member  the  gentlest  sweet  oreatore 
alwa^'* 

^Yon  are  cold,''  he  said,  noticing 
how  again  she  shuddered^  and  he 
rose  to  shot  the  window.  He  stood 
some  moments  looking  cat,  then  he 
asked,  '^Have  I  ^onr  permission  to 
pass  an  hour  or  two  with  you,  Lady 
Anaff  There  is  tnach  I  want  to  say 
to  yon.** 

6be  shrank  int»  herself  and  grew 
paler  aa  she  answered  that  she  should 
be  very  pleased. 

6hd  had  ligh^  brought,  the  fire 
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mad^  up,  the  tea  prepared.  And 
she,  wholly  unconscious  of  conven« 
tlonal  nsdges,  served  her  guest,  lot^ 
img  to  Mrv«,  and  showing  that  she 
did  so.'  He  suffered  this,  touched 
to  the  core  of  his  heart  with  her 
soft  .  womanly  simple  grace,  and 
much  marvelling  how  this  fair  girl 
had  gained  her  character  for  wild 
pri()e  and  daring  eccentricity  and 
recklessness — for  her  character  re- 
mained to  her,  though  her  life  was 
now  altered.  , 

Lady  Ana*s  guest  had  never  be- 
fore been  her  guest,  save  for  the 
brief'  quarter  of  an  hour  of  an  oc- 
casional call :  but  often  she  had 
looked  up  into  bis  face  with  calm, 
unflinching  attention,  often  he  had 
looked  down  into  hers  with  growing 
interest  and  pity;  often,  too,  had 
she  heard  him  spoken  of  with  loxe 
and  veneration  by  those  she  loved : 
often  had  he  heard  her  spoken  of 
with  a  loving  pathos  of  compassion. 
He  was  a  near  friend  and  distant 
relative  of  Sir  Lionel*^  and  now  he 
was  the  rector,  just  a  year  ago  ap- 
pointed, of  the  little  grey  church 
looking  into  the  river.  He  thought 
he  knew  all  the  story  of  Lady 
Ana?s-life-^khowing  how  she,  as  well 
as  the  gentle  Emma,  had  loved  Sir 
Lionel. 

The  hours  went  by,  strangely 
swift  and  Sweet  to  Lady  Ana. 
She  sat  a  little  in  the  shadow,  and 
the  full  blaze  of  the  wood-fire, 
which  paled  the  light  of  the  fhint- 
buming  lamp,  fell  on  the  face  of 
her  guest,  whose  eyes,  wonderfully 
calm  in  their  brilliance,  often  sought 
hers. 

He  spoke  to  her  as  no  one  in  her 
life  had  ever  spoken  to  her,  with 
such  a  mingling  of  tender  deference 
and  authority ;  and  at  his  words 
there  opened  out  before  her  vistas 
of  new  life  that  should  tio  more  be 
waste  and  aimless.  Bnt  when  he 
ceased  to  speak,  the  memory  of  the 
past  rushed  back,  and  all  the  high 
hope  he  bad  awakened  died  out  agaiOi 
as  that  tide  of  bitterness  surged  np> 
and  filled  her  soul. 

She   said,    **If,    ten    years    ago,.     • 
Vrhen  I*  was  yonng^.  I  could  hava 
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listened  to  yon  BometiiMSy   th^  I 

might  DOW  indeed  be  like  £mmt| 
9M  lovely  and  as  happy — fit  for 
each  a  beautifol  life  as  yon  fancy  I 
might  lead ;  bat|  as  it  is^  it  is  not  I 
who  can  help  others  to  be  happy, 
good,  and  pare  I  '* 

"When  yoH  were  yonng,"  he 
eohoedy  with  a  smile. 

"I  am.  not  old  now,  I  know," 
she  said.  "  Oh.  how  I  sometimes 
wish  I  were  olo,  that  there  might 
not  lie  before  me  such  a  dreary 
waste  of  jears— old,  and  with  all 
my  senses  dolled,  that  I  should  not 
have  sncb  power  to  suffer  I  I  am 
not  old  in  years,  but  my  hearty 
somehow,  is  very  old." 

He  listened  with  a  smile  so  ten- 
derly incredulous,  she  did  not  wish 
that  be  should  believe  her.  He  had 
a  face,  she  thoaght,  tliat  somehow 
seemed  all  love — to  love  all  it  looked 
upon  with  all  itself;  not  with  eyes 
only,  or  with  eyes  and  mouth,  but 
with  every  line  and  light  and  sha* 
dow  :  withal,  it  was  a  face  unmistak* 
ablv  manly,  tall  of  power — the  power 
of.  love. 

He  rose  presently. 

**Yoa  will  have  a  lovely  walk," 
she  said  ;  *Ube  moon  is- up. .  It  is 
a  lonely  walk,  is  it  not,  all  down  mv 
lonely  valley,  and  then  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  long  lane  where  the 
owls  hoot?" 

^  Your  lonely  valley  is  indeed 
lonely.  I  often  think  of  its  loneli- 
ness. In  the  winter — at  the  time 
of  '  those  terrible  stormfr^I  used 
someti^ies  to  be  driven  to  leave  my 
fireside  and  come  out  here,  just  to 
walk  round  yoor  house  and  see  if 
all  looked  as  usual.  Onoe  or  twsee 
I  was  impelled  to  do  this  at  night, 
and  then  the  wild  isolation  of  your 
position  smote  me  with  a  heart" 
paining  blow." 

"  You  came  oat  here  in  storms 
and  at  night  to  watch  over  met 
How  good  of  you!"  Her  eyee^ 
filling  with  tears,  were  more  elo* 
quent  than  her  poor  words. 

"  Not  good  at  all,"  he  answered 

quickly,  "for  I  could  not  help  it  I 

•      It  was  for   my  eaaa.      I  am   &st 

iearniog,  Lady  Am^  to  be  uneasy 


alwayt  when  I  am  not  near  you— for 
I  love  you." 

"You — love — me  I"  she  fa^ 
tered. 

"  Is  it  so  stnmge  f  Having  seen 
yotir  sweet,  fair  faee  shining  bebw 
me,  star-bcight,  is  my  litlk  dusky 
church  so  often  ?  Having  beara 
yoor  sweet,  fair  name  so  often 
named  with  love  by  hpa  I  lovet 
Is  it  so  striDge  that  I  have  leaned 
to  love  you,  and  that  I  long  to  give 
you  a  life  lees  desolate  aod  waste  than 
this  you  lead  now!  Is  this  strnce, 
my  sweet  lady?"  ^ 

"  Is  it  strange  ? — '  my  sweet,  fair 
name.'  Ah,  heaven  I  you  oannot 
think  how  strange !— strange  as 
music  from  heaven  heard  by  one  in 
hell." 

This  Btud  mnrm^and^  cowering 
back  aa  much  into  the  dusk  as 
might  be,  and  with  her  bands  bidd- 
ing her  bovning  fsce.  Hie  words 
had  awakened  feeUngs  that  had  been 
but  lightly  sleeping:  her  heart  rose 
tip  and  eried  out  within  her  that  she 
loved  him. 

"  It  is  so-^range  aa  It  may  seem 
to  you,  it  is  sol  Has  your  heart 
any  lov^  to  give  me?  Will  yoo 
trost  yonr  loneUness  to  my  bve, 
your  liberty  to  my  law  ?  Will,  you 
be  my  wife?" 

"  Wife,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 
"His  wife — happiness,  love— Iov€l 
happiness — for  me  I  Tempted 
tempted,  tempted—-—" 

Of  the  devil — and  love  b  of 
God,  and  brings  strength  to  -  resist 
the  temptations  of .  the  devil.  It 
brought  her  streogth  ;•  she  took  her 
hands  from  before  her  poor,  ^oiver- 
ing  face ;  she  looked  op  into  his  faee, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  that  strove  to  be 
fira>— 

^^  X  thank  yon  from  my  heart; 
I  Jove  yoo,  from  mv  heart.  It  is 
my  love  for  you  maKes  me  able  to 
be  true.  Loving  yoo,  I  would  not 
wrong  you.  I  cannot  marry  you— I 
most  not  marry  any  one.  There  is 
something  stands  between.  I  am  not 
what  yon  think  me."  Agaia  she 
eowered  into  dbe  da^rkneas,  and  again 
she  hid  her  burning  face. 

What  did  he  tb^?     Why»  that 
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modesty  made  ber  ms  Mo^tlly  rd^ 
praftci  iMelf  Ihfld  bIm  h«d  k>yM'  Sh*, 
lionel  with  nnreqaited  lote-^Bli?' 
UoDel  #hd  bad  lo^^d  het^ket.     • 

"^AitoMt^^'slie  atas^ered  rto  titd'. 
farther  pleadings,   ^lea^e  me  noW. 
and  )«t  me   banrd  €h)i«i  t6  tfahik.*^ 
1f«  ti)«  IMl  aMeHitag  hiihse!/? 

E«  iktfwei«dv  '*I  will  tulk^  tttat 
time  to  l»pe/'  abd  haviag  kissed^  her 
bmd,  be  left  h^t. 

Ab  hour  later,  old  nurse  foond  bi^' 
dtrlisgiree)[>itig,  passicmately^  conyal- 
fMj.  She  had' tbrawn  herself  tipofft 
the  floor,  and  laid  her  &ir  head  wh^l^ 
Us  feet  had  >^n. 

The  elO  womian,  not  wiChottt  ins- 
piekm  df  wbiit  had  paiMd,  MiM  tb^ 
poor  gitl|  afld  Btrdte  to  (ialth  her. 

^'Ol^,  avtM^  I  I6y6  bfcd,  aiid  I 
Utedd  BO  fWfl  bt^  brippy,^'  ehe^ 
sobbed.  "^  Bert  I  triay  ibt;  I  diiiW 
Mt  A&  a  tit^  child  longa  fdt  iW 
mother,  sod  stretoheB  its-iMiErto-' 
wards  her,  and  on  her  bosom  knows 
r^  so  I  loQg  for  his  love,  and 
stretch  towards  it,  and  in  his  bosom 
oooM  know  rest.  But  I  may  not — I 
(bffe  nof* 

**  May  act  I  dsm  not  I  Who  saye/  so,* 
Iimbof  n^Knef  she  eried,  with' pas- 
dnttdprida. 

*"!  my  so,  imreo.  /  bibt  his  Hfb 
vith  mine!  —  he,  of  all  men^^iie^ 
whose  lifb  is  so  piirs;>  so  ^od^-^-be 
of  an  mea,  to  have  for  a^  wlfi}  a^ 
WoBMit  soeh  afe  I  am  l*-*^  wonlan 
vhoie  riiamo  may  ataaoy  htoinetit  be 

iASlllDOIllbBL*' 

^'Hosb,  hush,  hnab!''  cried  the 
mne,  and  then' thef«  followed  &  to 
ud  fro  ef  passionate  talk.  Bf-and* 
bf  Ladv  Ana,  weaHed  cot,  restedi 
ber  besa  on  her'nnrseV  shooldef  and 
mnrmnred— 

""U^mllbertlvn,  asyintsdy:  He 
will  oome*  tb-awrrow^ywa  will  tell* 
bim;  aftei^^I.sball  see  him  no  mofs 
^t  oh,  I  love  him,  n«rse,  I  lore 
Mm— I  will  go  on  loving  him.  R^ 
,  nembering  that  be  has  iored  me,^  I 
wfll.  try  to  grow  good." 

Kezt  day,  at  Ubi  saibe  tWillgbt>i 
mr,  Lady  Aii4  stood*  ib  ber  draw- 


ib'g^itMim,  Wiiith)^  fb^  o^'  1^  look, 
waitinfg  to  dee  him  Whorti  lAe  loVed 
g6  awfty-^eiaving  her  for  crer.  Old' 
nbrse  had'met  hitn  ontslde  tbel  honse; 
t^  n&ke  sDi^  df  s()ei&ing  to  hitti  be- 
fore'he  saw  h€*  Ihdf. 

A  step  aproes  the  hall — ^bis  step^^  ' 
hs^evrtei^d  the  room. 

Like  a  wlld^tbta^  drlveh  te  bi^, 
Lady  Ana  left  the  window  t)6  6h)bcn, 
Ift^rally  ordacb,  bidijlg  be^  flice  with 
}m  bandd,  hi  the  darken  cofne«*  of 
tire  room.    Bnt  wfreb  Ire  otftne  close, 
n^en  be'  sj^oke,  ^ben  she  felt  bis 
nidarness  and  heard    hIs' voide^  she' 
rose  np,  drt)re   the  bmufng  bibod 
bliek  fhmi  bei*  face,  ^tood  before  bitai ' 
wfttteand  calm;  the  hol]^  mifftft  of ' 
hfek'  fote  gave  her  power  so  tacitly  to' 
honour  the  untamiahed  puriky  of  hbt- 
8<Ful  and  win. 

The  last  ftif  Ti^t  of  e^bffig  wai^ 
fcdl  upotii'  W  fhce;  sb^. looked  into, 
it,  and  even  then  wotodered  at"!ts 
beauty.  Ke  rais^  her  ^rid  l^obls 
lips,  and  did  not  release  it  fibe 
spoke  first — 

'*  You  leave  pie,  bnt  not  in  scorn ; 
TOQ-!  are  too  noble  to  know  scorn. 
May  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for 
eVer  abd'  evier  for  having'  loved  me,  ' 
for  yodfc'  g^ntlenes^'  ih  leaving  me.  * 
And  nbw.  for  pity's  ^ake,  go.*'    8be 
etided  With  a  b€ian^l>^ken  passidti 
of  appeal  sbHllicg.  her  voice,  and ' 
wobld   have   sunk  down  upon  the 
gh)bfld. 

But  tie  tbbk  ber  in"  bts  erb)s  and 
pressed  her  bead  a|^aitist  his  breast| 
abd  mlide  her  nbd^rstiitid  hbw  he 
m^nt  that  it  should  be  with  her  for 
all  her  future— bis  aHns  her  shelter, 
her  rebt^ng^place  his  b^^ast 

For  a  few  moments  she  y teMbd 
uHiWy,  and  kbewWething'  bbt  his. 
Icrve  and  her  delicious  rest  Biit' 
seon  came  the  sting  of  cbnsdienee 
aivd  the  cbill  of  icy  dbubt,  and  she 
cried,  •*  Nurse  has  beenJ  false  f  she 
has  not  told  ybu  all.  tie^ve  me, 
leave  me,  leave  me  I  iMs  can  never 
be!'  Leave  mb'  while  I  have  any 
strength  to  bid  yon  go.''* 

"Bbe  swore  tbat,  ^  she  hep^ 
fdr  mercy,  she  had  tx)ld  me  aSl. 
1^  sdul  fe  foil  of  pi*y  and  of  lote^ 
and  I  Will  not  leare  you:'* 
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Shp  )«tr  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f^  against  hia 
l«ea«t  Affair.  The  fair  preaept  waa, 
80  iair,  x}(e  was  so  sweety  love  ao 
good,  $he  bardJy  bad  a  faonlty  left 
tW  ^oT^ld.  believe  in  tbe  dark  past 
as  other  tban  a  lifatefiili  bideona 
dream.  :         .  '. 

Ytet  when  sbe  bad  been  alon« 
Bome-  boors-**- when  r  sbe -bad  loin 
some  bours  sleepless  in  her  white 
bed,  watobing  the  nioonUgbt  moye 
along  tbc^  iDJf<tblack  floor^  shaking 
with  llie  fear  of  ber  new  happiness--^ 
Bpddenlj  tbat  borror  of  doabl:  again 
stood  Qp  and  would  be  beard,  chilliDg 
all  ber  l^lood  wi^  its  suggestions, 
SAie  rose  and  moyed,  berself  like  a  fiiir 
moopbeam  along  the  moonlit  room, 
aiid  passed  into  tbat  in  wbicb  tbe*  old 
Durse  sleptv  ,. 

She  bent  over  the  woman  tiU  sbe 
Widened  ber.  then  sbe  said — 

'« Nurse,  (|id  yon  tell  him  all  t  Uy 
sbame,  and,  since,  my  sin  ?  Por  pi^'s 
sake, .  dear  nnrse.  be  tmel  Did  you 
teUbima^?'* 


"AlU  as  I  h<»a  ibrmer^  at  hit 
end.  I'm  an  ola  woman,  an4  oan^t 
last  long :  aa  I  bopa  for  memj,  I  told 
bim  all." 

Lady  Ana,  after  knnne  tbe  <M 
woman,  went  -  baok  to  bar  white 
bed. 

Tbe  old  nnrse  turned  in  hexa  and 
groaned  —  ^^Now  Gdd  liargive  m^ 
and  bave  meri^  upon  my  poor 
miserable  soul)  3ot  if  tbe  devil, 
have  me  or  no,  no  great  matter  if 
my  lying  makes  tbev  sweet  Iamb 
bappy.*' 

Tben  sbe  palled  the  bed-olotfaea 
up  over  eyes  and  ears,  and  slept 
agun. 

It  was  not  till  Lady  Ana  waa 
married  "safe  and  fast"  that  tbe 
old.  norse  confessed  to  ber  how 
little  of  ber  story  ber  hasbaod 
knew.  Sbe  tben  aecompianied  tiiis 
oonfessloi^  by  entreaties  to  Lady 
Ana,  for  her  hwibflmd^B  Mhe^  and 
OB  she  vahud  hi»  haffpinmiy  not  to 
speak  now. 


The  weather  witboat  is  weti  and 
wild;     cbillf     though     snmiper     la 
hardly    gone    by,      A    great    finer 
blazes   in,  the  hearth  of  tbe   Hall, 
drawing-room,   and   on   either  side 
sit   Lady  Ana.  and  ber  sister,  Sir 
Lionel  8  wife.    They  are  both  silently 
watobiog  a  boy  who,  stretched  on 
tbe  leaf  ard*skin  rug  full  in  the  mddy 
biaze,  .is   playing   f^t  being  a  wUd 
bea^t^  snarling,  showing  bis  pretty 
teeth^  preteading.  to  be  a  tiger  who , 
bas  fixed  upon  and  is  worrying  tbe : 
lerasrd. 

^  Wben  Lady  Ana's  eyes,  quit  the 
bey  it  is  to  look  towards  the  great 
wiodow,  ontside  wbicb  the  trees 
are  rocking  }n  tbe  tenipest,  black 
against  a  pale  sk^  When  .  Sir 
Lionels  wife  tmrns  from  bim,  it  is . 
to  b^nd,  .oyer  I «  tloviely  little  baby- 
girl  sleeping  ^n  ber  knees.  Sir 
liioners  wife  is  mqre  beaatiful  aa 
a  matron  eveiji  than  sbe  was  as  a 
girl.  She  is  dark  and  lovely ; 
dark,,  with  tbat  ewt  of  inwacdly-r 
alight  clear   darknoas   tbat  one  Ja 
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tempted  to  call  fidrer  tban  fkir; 
loveSj)  with  a  geailei,  mnimpas- 
sioued,  unimpaasionable  loTelineas^ 
(bat  is  in  some  bolily  n^ystiool  wa^ 
redeemad  itoux  any  aaspioion  of  Insi- 
pidity. 

Lady  Ana  does  not  look  beanti* 
ful  or  tovely  just  now;  in  the  fire- 
light bar  fisca  shows  haggard,  alnsoet 
fierce;  abe  brinp ber  eyea.baok  from 
the  window  to  fix  them  again  oa  the 
boy, 

Pcesentlv  his  mother  sofUjr  chidea 
bim  for  tba  roughness  of  his  play, 
the  londfiees  of  his  n^  noiaea, 
telling  bim  he  will  wake  and  Jfrigphten 
baby. 

<^Send  baby  away  tben>— I  most 
finish  kUlijBg  this  beMt,"  is  his  an- 
sweiv  and  he  goes  on  playing  as  be- 
fore. .Emma  sigbs^  and  watohea- 
bim>wi.th  a  slight  sadness,  a  gentle 
fear  and  wonder  clouding  ber  aweet 
brow :  then  she  droops  her  ayes  npon 
tbe  faoe  of  .her  baby-girl,  and  bonda 
to  touch  tbat  with  her  lips^ 

Just  then  the  boy  looked  up  Into 
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Ui  mat  Aiift^  ffloe  j;^  she  Mlled 
Mm  to  her ;  he  atands  at  her  kn^ea; 
Ae  fmnes  her  hands  upon  his 
iboolaeis,  and  looks  into  sis  face. 
Eraet  as  a  dart  he  stands  there,  gaz^ 
ing  bick  into  the  gaaap;  (yes-:  his 
ttpB|too  thia  for  a  ohild^  month, 
tn  at  first  still  onrled  ab  they 
mn  while  he  imitAted  a  tiger^ 
auri:  but  after  a  while  ihey  began 
to  qdfer ;  he  ooold  bear  that  look 
no  longer.  Suddenly  his  proud, 
Qsehildllke  ftoe  flushed  ortnidon, 
ind  hia  eyes  filled  ;  he '  broke  away 
ftom  these'  detainitig  hands,  rnshed 
towards  hit  motber,  hid  himself  be- 
liind  ber  chair. 

^'Toar  boy  is  afraid  ofne,  Em* 
Dtt)"  aaid  Lad  v  .Ana,  with  a  smile 
that  was  no  lees  than  nglv,  btft 
vfaioh  Emma  did  not  see,  for  jnat 
tiwD  the  boy  bnrst  into. a  bowl  of 
angry  distress^  which  he  tried  to 
sd&d  with  hie  motlier's  gown.  The 
baby  weka,  began  to  cry;  nnrae 
appeared,  and  wonld  have  carried 
dr  bolSutbe  ehfldren^  bat  that)  young 
Usod  tefiiaed  to  go.  He  presently 
kft  off  erying,  and  threw  hims^ 
npoo  Ma  nig — ^oot  to  pby  again,  bnt 
to  watoh  his  aunt  Ana's  fs^  which 
Mmod  to  have  for  him  aome  fasdda- 
tioD  foil  of  fear. 

**  Osq'i  yon  make  him  obey  yoin 
Emoiaff  aend^  him  away,*'  Lady 
Aaa  aaid  by  and  by,  shamog  her 
ejea  with  hier  band 'as  she  spoke, 
but  from  under  it  still  watching  the 
toy. 

**  Qo  to  the  nursery,  Ltone),  and 
fkj  there.  When  papa  comes  home 
]mi  shaU  oome  down  again."  u  The 
anther  epeke  wttJtj  and  earassiugly. 
Iha  child  pad  no  heed.  ^  Do  as  yoa 
are  told--go  directly,"  Aaa  com- 
manded. The  boy  coloured  rebri* 
lioQsIy,  but  got  up  and  went. 

^'Eoama,  won  will  never  make 
tbat  child  obedient ;  yon  speak  to 
bim  aa  if  yoa  were  afraid  of  him. 
That  ia  not  the  way  to  rule  a  boy  like 
tfaat,"  Lady  Aaia  said,  when  the  door 
baddoeed: 

''I  know,"  slahed  Sir  Lionel's 
wife-.^  I  am  afraid  of  him— «f raid 
of  making  him  naughty,  for  then 
be  is  quite,  nnmansgeabie.     I  do 


not  understand  him.  I  cannot  get 
at  the  good  in  iiim.  '  I  do  not  man- 
age him  well :  I  try  so  hard  too— 
X  am  so  afraid  of^  not  bein^  a  good 
mother  to  him.  He  is  a  noble-look- 
iHg  boy,  bdt  he  is  strangely  iocom* 
preh^nsible.  Ana,^  she  cc^tlnoed, 
In  her  low,  calm,  monotonous,  sweet 
Voice,  *^  do  yt>u  see  any  liketiess  ifi 
my  boy  to  any  one  you  have  ever 
known  f  There  fs  a  somethiTTg  that 
has  puzzled  me  for  years  id  his  face 
— ^it  has  just  now  come  to  me  who 
ft  is  that  he  at  times  reminds  mo 
of.  It  is  very  strange!  Do  you 
see  any  likeness  in  faiin  to f^' 

^'  You  ioan  hardly  expect  me  th 
have  fotmd  ont  io  pn^  day  what  it 
has  takeii  you  years -to  discover,* 
int^rroptod  Lady  Aua,  and  her  clear 
voice  was  so  sharp  that  It  startled  her 
sister.  ''  The  boy  is  like  his'  father,  it 
seems  to  me.'* 

«^LIke  his  fhther?  Dear  Ana, 
how  eon  you  think  so  ?  finrel v,  Ana^ 
you  have  forgotten  my  LiOhel,  with 
his  grand  open  brow,  his  tawuy 
locks,  his  feiirless  eyes  of  bright 
seargrey.  He  is  so  little  like  that 
I  am  always  sorry  now  that  we 
called  him  Lionel'-^ittle  Harry  is 
much  more  like  hb  father.  Surely, 
dear  sister,  yOu  have  forgotten  my 
Lionel." 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  yout 
Lionel,  Emma,  and  still  I  think 
young  Lionel  is  like  his  fatheir." 

**But,  Ana,  where  can  you  find 
any  resemblance  9  I  cannot  conceive 
ho^ ^" 

'*  I  do  find  it— b6th  to  father  and 
mother." 

^' Yon  see  no  likeness^  then,  to  any 
other  person  f  " 

**'  I  hold  to  what  I  have  said :  he 
is  much  like  his  father— there  is 
some  resemblan^  to  his  mother ; 
beyond  this  I  see^othing  tui  remind 
me  of  any  one." 

''  As  to  the  Kkeness  to  the  first, 
tirank  God  that  yon  can  tihink  so—, 
as-  to  the  likeness  to  me,  Lionel 
often  says  he  is  more  like  you.  I 
trust  that  this  is  a  mere  fiindy  ci 
miue:  I  slmU  not  mention  it  to 
Lionel — It  might  nain  him,  for  he 
always  had  a  baa  opinion  of  the 
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mm- 1  am  tl^inking  of.  Sow  liHig 
^nQ9  all,  that:  seems !  FlerLapa  jo% 
JiaveaJmoet  forgotten  what  a  splen- 
idid  rider  he  hb»\  Lionel  saye  our 
tK>y  is  a  bprp  horaqman.  Yoq  neFer 
jride  now^  Ana)  do  yon  ?  I  used  to 
tbiok  jo,a  oonM  sot  live  'witJlH>Dt 
it.  !What  Cnrions  gallops  yoa  would 
Itaye  on  <tbe  down  op  tlierel  X 
remember  «o  well  how  X  ased  to 
elt  here  and  ghudder,  and  £ancy 
all  kibds  of  horrore,  when  it  gt^w 
dark  and  jon  did  not  oome  home. 
That  happened  so  often  the  lafljb 
fdw  weeks  I  was  at  home  he^et» 
before  my  marriage,  you  seemed  so 
wild  and  restless — it  grieve^  -me 
very  mach.  J,  knew  what,  it  inean^ 
darling  Ana ;  it  was  your  way  cif 
hiding  from  m^  what  pain  it  was  to 
lose  me.    'Wasp^t  it  lovet '' 

'*  In  part" 

'^  And  in  part  something;  ^aa 
that  I  think  I  know,  too.  What  a 
wild,  neglsioted,  lonely  life  we  ba4 
when  we  werjd  yonng  I  Till  J&ion^ 
came  back  to  England  l^ra  was 
no  one  to  control  ns  or  oare  forna^ 
— ^no  one  with  more  authority  than 
dear  old  nnrse.  It  was  yery  sti^gc). 
Since  J  haye  been  married,  Lionel 
has  told  ^e  what,  perhapS)  yw 
k;new  all  alo.^g — how  our  fatoer 
deserted  ns  nobody  knows  whjl, 
though  some  peopla  sai4  he  was 
mad  with  jealoosy,  aad  beliav^d 
that  onr  dead  mother  had  wroQged 
hm — ^how  ha  went  away  and  died 
Buddenly,  before,  h^  had  made  any 
provision  for  ns  beyond  ^askiij^ 
Lionel's  fatli^r  not  to  lose  sight  of 
ns  altogether — ^and  --Lionel^  .  falbar 
died,  and  onr  mother  had  do  rela- 
tions alive,  and  so  we  gr^w  up 
with  only  faitbftil  old  nanse  to  k>ok 
after  os :  it  was  very  straiiga^  ao4 
oh,  how  thanklhl  I  often  feel  that 
we  cam^  to  no  haA  I  If  I  had  not 
been,  so  yonng  and  ignorant,  and  so 
used  to  Juok  np  to  yoH,  I  obonld 
lui^ve  been,  naore  frightened  for  y^ 
about  that  man.  As  it<  was,  it  wm 
lAomX  who  taught  me  to  faar  ior 
ypn ;  he  always  said  tha^  you  vevf 
the  more  m  dan|er,  haifiog  bc(  litiia 
fear-^that  the  timidity,  which  iur 
stinctiv^y  6luran{L  Iropi  daogar .  wia 


1^  w<»maD'a  1|Mi  anwms^  wd  tiiat  tbia 
you  had  noi*^  .  .   i , 

Lady  Ana  had  risen' and  oome  close 
:to  her  sister.  She  beat  over  her  and 
said—   . 

"  Ab  yoQ  k>ve  me,  never  talk  to 
me  a«aip  of  that  paat.  Aa  to  that 
man,  I  hate  him  so,  Emma«  that 
aomelimes  I  hata  tof  Ur^  fearing 
that  he  is  atiU  alive.  Sometinaa 
J  hate  all  the  world,  feariiig  that 
MmeY^here  he  is  in  it  stilK'* 

i^mima  ahrank  away  a  littie  and 
torned  very  paje.  ^'  Hash,  hnah, 
huab^mypoor  slater;  yoa  who  love 
so  muofa  catinot  hate.  Forgive  me, 
darling;  I  did  not  know  yon  had 
«yar  reiJly  casred  for  him*— I  did  not 
know— I  do  not  imderatand*.  Wfaai 
wrong  did  he  do  yoa?  Did  he 
make  you  love  him,  and  thea  did 
he  leave  yon.  deai«stl  How  waa 
it?" 

•  V  You  wrong  me  too  rovoh,  £mr- 
ma*  It  was  not  sow  I  navar  loved 
him^"  Slie  stood  erect  pow  and 
gaaed  into  the  dra ;  a^  aa  ahe  eilw 
again  the  laat  scene  played  -betweian 
her  and  that  man,  her  eyas  flashed 
fiercelSr.  '^  He  grovelled  at  my  feet," 
she  saidi^i  "  and  1*^1  strnok  hina  1 
That  was  how  we  parted.  Emma, 
you  have  raised  the  devil,  apeaking 
pi  those  evil  time&  Ha  ia  at  my 
l<eet  again*;  again  I  raise  my  hand; 
my  whip  is  ^n  it^  and  I  leave  my 
mark— yea,  I  leave  my  auirk." 

"  AjqL  aistey<  Aaa,"  Emma  bad 
risen  ana  now  wound  her  sister  in 
her  arma.  ^^Oalm  yoonal^  my 
poov.  dading.  Let  love  drive  oat 
the  lai^  temnants  of  that  old  bate. 
Toa  ava  so  longer  akoa  and  de- 
foncelesa.  You  oan.  never  more  be 
driven  to  sttch  self-^defenoa.  It  ia 
terrible  to  think  yon  shoald  ever 
have  kaown  sudi  need;  but  that 
can  n^er  be  again.  Yoa  nnist 
forgive,  my  di^rling.  We  most  all 
forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  focgiven." 

"•  As  we  hope  to  be  faigivea  I  V 
anuiynnred  La^y  Ana;  and  leant 
her  cheek  npon  her  sister'a  hatr.  8o 
they  stood,  woqtkl  in  eaoh  ofcber's 
annsk  PreseaUy  Lady  Ana  aai4,  in  a 
atrange,  low  voices , 

.^' Would  it  giiave  yon  muoh  to 
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lose  tiiMt  toy  t  Ton  li&ye  the  otb'^ra, 
Htny  and  Ifttle  Ana,  alid  th«  loreTy 
btby-girl  Sorely  yoH  do  not  lo76 
that  headatrong,  oaloviDg  boy  as  yon 
do  tiM  otberar 

^if  I  do  tN>t,  may  Ood  fbrgire 
mer  said  Emma,  ferrently.  ^Bat 
do  Dot  oall  him  beadstrong  and 
nnlovhig— ho  ia  not  always  as  yon 
bare  seen  Ikmi  tonSay.  Indeed,  he 
Ib  T«ry  good  and  «enerona  some- 
liines.  Ob,  -Ajda,  wby  do  yon  say 
I  do  not  love  -him  as  I  do  the 
othenf  I  trnst  I  do— di  I  I  trust 
I  do-Hoay  first-bom,  whom  I  loved 
BO  moeh  when  he  was  a  baby,  that 
I  nearly  died  of  fear  that  I  should^ 
bae  lum.  Snrely,  Ana,  yon  have 
not  fotfotten  that.  And  Qod  spared 
him,  aod  yon  think  I  do  not  love 
Mm!  Oh,  Ana,  what  have  I  done 
—what  have  yon  seen — that  yon 
AoqWI  think  so  f' 
•*K«fliiog." 

*' Something  there  mnat  have  beeii 
•  — eoDMtb^  that  I  have  done,  or 
negleoted   to   do.     Tell   me    what, 
darifngAna;  pray  tell  me  T 

Just  then  there  was  n  noise  of 
wbeeia,  a  barking  of  dogs.  The 
mten  started  '  apart  —  Lady  Ana 
i»  ring  for  lights  and  to  onler  xbe 
tea  to  be  served,  Sir  Lioners  wife 
to  hasten  to  the  Hall  to  meet  her 
hnsbaod. 

The  great  drawing-room  was 
lighted  np,  flflsd  tbe  erimson  drapery 
drawn  before  the  window,  when  8ir 
Lionel  entered  it,  Emma  hahgiog 
fiindly  on  his  arm.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  his  hostess  met  him. 
The  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  fell  on 
liie  glorioQfl  crowned  head  and  on 
the  ^r  oTal  oheek:  she  welcomed 
him  with  a  aweet  bright  smile, 
and  as  ehe  stood  before  him  thus, 
she  was  most  softly  beantifnl. 
He'  looked  into  her  1^  with  a 
penetewting  glance  as  he  thabked 
her  tor  her  welcome,  calling  her 
'^my  own  dear  sister.^  She  met 
the  glance  with  fearless  gladness, 
and  he  stooped  and  kis^  her. 
Then  they  both  remembered  what 
had  passed  on  the  night  when  they 
had  laat  met  there— that  night  on 
which    JLady    Ana   had   made   her 


passionate  confession.  Bnt  Sir  Lfonel 
thought  more,  of  thefr  only  meeting 
since,  their  meeting  at  his  hoose,  and 
said — 

^  We  have  not  met  since  that  sad 
night  when  yon  came  like  ^n  angel  of 
Hght  and  mercy  into  my  sad  honse- 
hold,  and,  under  God^s  bfessing,  saved 
me  my  dear  ones.*'  She  tarned  from 
him  suddenly :  he  said  bo  more  abont 
the  pgst 

"When  may  we  hope  to  see  yonr 
hnsband?"  he  asked,  by-and-by. 

"Ob,  very  soon;  perhaps  to- 
morrow," she  answered,  rauiantly. 
"Life  is  very  weary  when  he  is 
away.  I  grow  wicked  when  he  is 
away,"  ehe  added,  with  a  look  at 
Emma.  , 

Kissing  her  sister,  as  she  lingered 
in  her  room,  before  they  partea  for 
the  mght.  Lady  Ana  said — 

"  Yon  have  often  *  told  me  that 
yon  longed  for  the  time  to  oome 
when  I  woold  know  and  love  yonr 
husband.  The  ^time  is  come;  I 
dare  love  your  husband  now,  Emma 
dear,  now  that  I  so  utterly,  so  abso- 
lutely, love  my  own.  For  the  years 
to  cr)me  we  will  be  much  together 
— at  least  I  trnst  it  may  be  so,  sweCt 
one." 

"Was  it  true  then.  Ana!  Oh, 
Ansj  was  it  true  what  I^  sometimes 
feared  f*  murmured  Sir  Lionel's 
wife. 

4  **  It  was,  I  loved  your  Lionel 
even  as  yon  loved  him.  I  do  not 
mind  your  knowing  this  now.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  haiving  loved  him; 
thoujh  I  am  sorry — ^I  would  ratner 
my  husband  had  had  all  mv  love 
always.'*  Over  those  words  the- 
gentle  Lady  Emma  pondered  when 
she  Vas  alone.  She  blessed  her 
sister  in  her  heart,  and  praised  her 
as  most  noble,  generous,  and  de- 
voted— couW  hardly  grieve  over 
her  past  pain,  knowing  her  so 
happy  now. 

"So  happy  I"  Then  came  a  mo- 
mentary donot  of  the  completeness 
of  this  haopiness — a  painful  recol- 
lection of  nerce  Iboks,  wild  words, 
such  as  it  was  difficult  to  reconoiio 
with  love  and  happiness.  Sir 
Lionel's      wife      determined      tiial 
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never  again  would  she  troaUe  the 
peace  of  her  sister's  present  happi- 
ness by  raising  that  spectre  of  ^e 
past— Uie  remembrance  of  wrong  and 
insult,  and  of  re?engefal  passion  and 
hate. 

**  A  little  while,  and  she  will  forget 
it  all,"  she  mormared ;  *^  she  has  not 
loved  long  jet.'  A  little  while,  and 
she  will  forget  how  to  hate." 
'  Lady  Ana,  alone  in  her  own 
chamber,  .that  same  night  writes  a 
love-letter  most  passionately  tender 
to  her  husband.  Then  she  reads 
and  re-reads  his  last  letter,  kisses  it 
many  times,  lays  it  in  her  bosom, 
sits  holding  ic  there,  preasing  it 
there,  gazing  into  the  fire.  Tears 
of  love  and  happiness  fill  and  over^ 
fiU  her  eyes  and  run  unheeded  down 
her  cheeks. 

How  very  fair  she  loolcs-r-how 
tender,  sweet,  and  yonng,  while  the 
happy  untroubled  love-dream  lasts! 
But  there  comes  a  gradual  change 
— trouble  and  fear  steal  over  the 
faoe^  "Ob,  nay  love,  my  love,  my 
love  I"  she  cried ;  "  woe  is  me  that 
you  ever  loved  me  I  If,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  had  Icnown  what 
b  such  love  as  vours^if,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  had  loved  you  as  I 
love  you  now,  I  had  never,  never, 
never  let  you  call  the  thing  I  am 
your  own.'  How  dared  If  How 
dared  I?  If  I  had  known  one-half 
your  goodness,  I  .had  not  dared  I 
I  thought  I  could  grow  good  and 
fair  in  love;  but  how  can  I,  being 
fiilse  to  yon  who  are  so  taruet  For 
years  I  have  borne  my  l^llish 
secret,    and    not    known     how    it 

Soisoned  all  mv  life.  For  years  I 
ave  borne  it  for  my  own  sake,  and 
now  I  must  bear  on  and  on  for  ever 
— for  yours.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  I  do  not  wrong  you — keeping 
silent,  I  wrong  you,  and,  with  all  mv 
life,  lie  to  you ;  speaking,  I  should  kill 
you.  There  is  no  way  in  which  I  do 
not  wrong  you." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together — 
the  letter  dropped  from  her  bosom. 
**  Yes,"  she  said,  "  even  the  senseless 
p&per  knows  that  what  hia  hand  has 
rested  on  my  bosom  is  not  worthy  to 
hold." 


***When    yon   Ifave-  leanidd    to 

value  bonoor  and  to  love  life,  tben 
remember  me.' '' 

It  was  ahnost  as  if  those  words 
were  spoken  in  her  ear;  she  kx^ed 
slowly  round,  chill  after  chill  nuuiing 
through  her  blood. 

^*  Yea,  your  time  is  come,"  she  said. 
"  Yon  can  strike  me- now  through  one 
I  love,  and  I  shall  feel  it ;  through  one 
who  makes  honour  dear  and  life 
sweet  But,  oh  God,  merciful  Gk>d, 
yon  wiU  not  snffsr  itl  For  his  sake 
— ^my  husband's,  who  is  in  truth  your 
servant,  pnre  and  nndefiled — yoo  will 
not  suffer  the  triumph  of  the  wioked." 

She  threw  herself  on  her  kneea  and 
broke  into  most  passionate  entreaty 
for  any  punishment  that  she  oonid 
bear  alone. 

"Did  yon  call  me,  my  ladyt" 
asked  the  old  nurse,  ronaed  from  her 
sleep  by  her  mistress's  sobs  and  oriea. 
Bhe  came  in  just  as  Lady  Ana  rose 
from  her  kneea. 

"J^Q,  nurse;  but  since  yon  are. 
here,  stay  with  me^  See,  put  this- 
great  shawl  round  you,  and  stay  with 
me  a  little*— yon  will  not  be  cold  so. 
To*night,  of  all  nights  in  the  year,  it 
is  dreadful  for  me  to  be  alooe.'^ 

"To-night?— .oh,  ay  I  To-night, 
just  .seyen  years  ago,  young  master 
was  bornl  They  keep  hia  hirtbday 
just  one  week  too  late,  as  we  know, 
my  pretty.'' 

"  Nurse!  what  do  the  servants  say 
about  him  ?" 

'^^Not  much  good — they  call  hina 
an  evil-natured  child,  and  I've 
heard  them  say  how  that  they  can't 
nnderstaad  that  such  a  child  should 
belong  to  their  master  and  mistress. 
But  maybe  he's  only  a  bit  high- 
spirited  and  haughty — ^no  hann  ia 
him.  Anyway  h^a  a  noble  boy  to 
look  at!*» 

"It  waa^an  evil  gifl  I  fpiv^  my 
sister — an  evil  giftl  and,  oh  I  I  fear 
it  will  bring  her  sorrow  and  troubleu 
nurse.     Bat,  nurse,  sorely  he    -will 

Sow  good;  aorely  they  will  make 
ra  good.'' 

^Perhaps  they  may,  my  lamb. 
Don't  yon  fret  for  that.  Trouble 
must  come  into  all  lives;  if  they 
have   trouble  with  this  boy,  m^. 
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hap  loiDe  otbfr  Iroiible  'nil  be  4p«i«4 
tbem.  Anyways^  you  did  it  for  tJ^ 
beBt,  aad  oot  of  ooogbi  bat  lov^  and 
kiodness.''  ?;. 

**  But  it  was  wicked,  mine  I    Oh, 
noiwl   if  J09   bad  let  me  die  be- 
ion  tbat    hQj    was  bora  1  *  It  is 
'  terriUe  to   li?e  •  a  life   like   mine, 
btfouDg  all  I  love  and.  all  wbo  love 

"Not  master,  my  la^y;  not  your 
koabaod,  my  pretty.  Aren^t  you  the 
joy  and  ligbt  of  bb  life?  No  barm 
done  while  he  doea  not  know." 

**  All  b^m  done,  nurse.  He  bas  a 
fiJss  and  wieked  wife,  and  we  let  him 
think  he  bas  a  pure  and  true  one  1 
And  who  c^n  tell,  ourse,  bow  soon  be 
may  have  to  kncm  ff" 

^'  It's  lesa  ihan  Ukely  be  need  ep&r 
know,  the  girl  being  dead,  poor  thing, 
vho  Duised  young  master;  and  she 
Q6T«r  out  of  xx^  sight  afler  she  came 
into  it  Trust  me  to  guard  your  ikir 
km^  my  lamb  1  Tb^  old  woman  who 
DurMd  I^y  Eiuma  b€|iog  dead  too^ 
and  Bhe  swearing  to  me,  jast  before 
•he  died,  that  she  bad  never  breath- 
ed a  word  to  any  living  (»*eatare. 
Kot  that  she  suspected  other  than 
that  you  bad  bribed  that  gkl  to  give 
op  her  baby  that  you  might  pass  it 
off  for  the  dead  child,  and  so  save 
yonr  sister/* 

*^fiat  the  man  hi^welf,  nnrse  t 
Oh,  nnrse  I  be'U  neither  forget  nor 
yetfoig^ve.  His  w^rda,  ^  When  von 
have  kamt  to  value  bonoar  and  to 
love  life,  remember  me,'  will  not  oat 
of  my  bead  to-night.  Ob,  nurse  I  if 
only  you  had  let  me  die;  or,  nnrse^  if 
you  had  been  trnel  Dear  narae^  you 
did  it  for  the  best^  I  kqow." 

''I  did^  my  la4y;  and  I  take  it 
not  kind  that  yon  keep,  casting  in 
my  fiiee  now  now  I  Ifed  for  yon, 
holding  my  very  soul  cheap  for  you  1 
Tbess  woras,  keeping  in  your  bead 
as  yon  say  tbey  do,  is  a  sign,  maybe^ 
that  he's  soon  to  die.  Tve  beard  of 
nch  death  rigna.  Since  yooVe  so  set 
cm  truth,  my  lady,  I  have,  something 
00  m^  mind  I  had  sooner  teH  Any- 
way it's  safer  that  you  should' know, 
periiape." 

''About  himl"  asked  Lady  Ana, 
at  once  turning  white  and  sick. 

*^  About  bkn.    Two  eiptenings  ago, 


jnat  at  dnsk,^  aomelbiag  ma^  me 
•take  a»  Umay  (knowing  diat  the  mo- 
ther was  nomUig  here^  perhaps)  to  go 
and  see^  bow  the  place  looked  wbere 
I  put  Lady  Eauna'a  baby.  It 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  you 
mind,  my  pretty.  I  couldn't  find 
the  plaoe  at  first,  fi>r  the  moes»stone 
with  the  mark  <m  it  is  choked  over 
with  the  dead  leaves  that  have  fallen 
and  fallen  there  tbAe  six  years  Ibat 
it  is  since  we  set  it  there.  While 
I  was  stirring  about  among  the 
Jeaves,  near  a  tree  that  looked  Hke 
ths  .tree,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustling 
near  me ;  so  down  I  sat  and  pre* 
tended  I  had  been  looking  for  beech- 
masts.  I  cracked,  some,  and.  made 
a  show  of  eating  the  kernels,  sdl  the 
while  listening,  but  not  lookinff 
round.  I  heard  nothing  more,  and 
by*and«by  I  ffot  up  and  mo^ed  srwan 
bttl^,  after  a  bit,  I  doubled  back,  and 
then  I  saw  a  man  groping  abont 
where  I  had  stirred  the  leaves,  dig^ 
ing  among  them  with  bis  bands." 

'^Ab,  heavens  I"  shuddered  Lady 

Ana—"  It  was 1    He  is  bere-^ 

near  me— oh  God !  " 

"  Hash,  bosb,  hush,  my  pretty  1 
Hear  the  rest.  There's  nothing 
muoh  to  fright. ye.  I  tried,  and 
tried,  and  peered  and  peered,  but 
I  oooldn't,  make  out  his  fhoe.  it 
was  growing  so  dark ;  but  to-nlgbt 
I  went  prowling  about,  at  the  same 
boop-^I  met  him,  and  I  mocked 
him  .finely  1  J  mocked  him  finely  1 '' 
chuckled  the  old  nnrse.  "  I  moeked 
him  finely — made  him  think  you're 
dead." 

"  Quick,  nurse--<inick,  quick,  let 
roe  hear  all,  at  once— if— 4ie-*is^- 
stiU-^Hftear-^me,"  Lady  Ana  gasped, 
and  then  she  fell  bade  in  her  chair 
and  fainted. 

Bitterly  chiding  herself  now  for 
the  momentary  anger  and  piqoe 
that  had  made  her  rongh  and  lin- 
tender — ^for  the  blnntness  of  her  old 
senses  that  did  not  teach  her  what 
her  darling  must  suffer — ^nurse  lav* 
isbed  ail  her  oares  upon  her  mis- 
tress^ and  by-and-by  restored  her : 
then  she  helped  her  t<^her  bed— she 
would  have  her  lie  down  there, 
while  she  sat  by  her  to  finish  her 
story. 
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'  "  Y€By  I  mookoi  faiiailiicAy,  w  yon 
•diall  hear.-t-He  dtdnfi  know  me^  be^ 
^0  1)9  bad  DeF0r«6ei»ine;  or  if  he 
Ju^ '/one  old- woman V  like  enough  to 
another  in  a  yovog  man's  &noy ;  bdt 
X  knew  bis  blmdeotne  tiger^faee  well 
enoQgb.  Wben  I  came  upon  biro, 
be  WBe  standing  npon  tbe  billook 
where  the  big-  pine  giDWft— 6*om 
ilhere  be  ocrald^  see  into  the  great 
j3cawiiDg*room.  *Sir  Uonelp  bad  jaet 
-drawn  back  the  cartaine  to  look  upon 
4h6  nigbtp-*--'' 

<^  And  I  did  not  feel  hie  nearneed, 
«Bd  creep  and  ebndder  to  t^e  marrow 
of  my  bones  I" 

^  As  look  wonld  have  it,  or  «  mer^ 
dfnl  Pro?  idenoe^^— " 

"  Alas,  nurse  1  not  fbr  me." 

"Put  it  as  yon  will,  only  yon 
were  not  tbere^-^not  in  the  room^ 
my  lady.  Yon  were  jiist  fpne  np 
to  yoor  oliamber.  The  ebildvea 
were  all  eome '  down  to  bid  Sir 
Lionel  good-night  I  looked  over 
that  fiend's  tbonlder,  creeping  ap 
the  b&ok  of  the  billodc — ^I  got  be- 
Mnd  him,  and  stood  nigher  tbe  top 
than  he.  No  fear  be  would  bear 
hi&— for  the  wind  made  tbe  noise  of 
wind  and  sea  together  shrieking  in 
tbe  tree  about  our  heads — so  I 
looked  over  his  shoalderj  and  saw 
what  be  saw.  They  were  all  there, 
as  I  said,  and  tbe  firelight  shiDing 
full  on  them.  Sir  Lionel  had  a  boy 
and  a  girl  climbing  about  btm-^bis 
')  ladv  had  t^e  jiaby  on  her  lap,  and 
I  right  in  tbe  midst,  standing  on  the 
tVLg,  was  young  maater-*-anu  yon  not 
there  I — as  luck  or  Providence  would 
have  it,  you  not  there,''  chuckled  tbe 
old  womanfi' 

.   '^  Ob,  nurse,  go  on,"  groaned  her 
andhor.    ''Is  be  near  me  still?*' 

"  Na  no,  not  be.  But  Ifsten^ 
Cries  I  close  into  his  ear,  *A  fine 
aigbt,  sir,  ain't  it? ' 
-  "  Says  be,  turning  upon  me  at  onoe 
fierce  and  frightened,  it  seemed  to 
me,  '  Who  the  devil  are  you,  you  old 
hag!' 

**  Says  I—'  It  wouldn't  hurt  yon 
to  keep  a  oivUler  tongue.  I'm  a 
noor  old  nufte-body  from  the  vil- 
lage above  there,  with  the  breatk 
wdlnigb  'blown  oat  of  me,  and  the 
hill  to  climb  this  wild  night'    For 


reaaon  of  the  wM,  I  fttHl  ehif  deed 
right  into  bis  ear.      '  - 

^  Aaawerabei^itecFril— ^A  fine 
sight,  as  you  say — and  •  who  vamf 
tbOse  ^ple  ib  ?  And  who  does  Ihia 
grand  plaoe  bcAong  ^  9  I'm  a  atntn- 
ger  travellioff  this  Way  by  chanee. 
Gould  I  see  £e  bouM,  «o  you  think,' 
^d  mother  t-iH»et  to  night;  of  ooutse, 
but  if  I  come  again,  to-morrow.' 
(All  the  wliOe  I  knew  by  tbe  k>»k  of 
him  tbiat  be  wonkbi't  dare  eome  «gai& 
in  daylight.) 

»*Says  I—*  No,  surely  t  «Bd 
whereas  the  mannera  of  yoo  to  ksk 
it  ff  Oatt't  you  806  as  the  fianailj  is 
Iberel' 

''Then  he^«And  who  al«  *^tbe 
femily?"'  • 

''  Then  I— ^Aren't  you  a  lookSo^ 
at  them  9  There's  tbe  master  aM 
there's  the  young  mtister  ( jnet  strik- 
ing his  sister),  and  tbere*s  the  slsttf 
and  another  boy  to  be  the  heir '  if  the 
elder  should  die ;  and  there's  the  lady, 
tbe  iniBtreaa,  and 'the  last  h$hy  <ni  her 
knees.' 

''  Then  he-*-'  Of  ootine  I  can  see 
all  that  as  well  aft  you;  you  oM  fool !' 
(only  tbe  compliment  spoken  as  he 
thought  I  shouldn't  bear) ;  '  but  whet 
is  tbe  name  of  th6  fellow  you  odl  the 
master?' 

''  Then  I^'  I  don't  caH  any  fel- 
low master;  but  tbe  master  is 
ealled  Sir  LioneL  HU  other  name 
is  Wintenbouse,  or  aomething  Kke 
that' 

''Then  he— ^ How  oomes  he  to 
be  the  master!  I  mean,  has  the 
boose  been  bis  Ions  f ' 

''Then  I— ^'  About  seven  year, 
I'm  thinking.  It  oome  to  him 
through  bis  wife^  Fve  he^,  and  Was 
in  her  family.  But  I  don't  know 
everything,  k  I  haven't  lived  my  file 
In  these  parts.' 

<'Then  he— land  I  fanded  he 
turned  whiter — ^  Is  '  Sir  Lienel's 
wife  the  only  surviving  *meaiher 
of  the  family  then?  I  meaTi,'  he 
added,  as  if  I  didn't  know  the  aenee 
of  bis  big  Words,  '  are  all  the  rest 
deadT 

"  Then  I—'  So  it  seems.' 

"Then  be-^<  Hadn't  Sir  Li<mel's 
wife  any  brother  or  sister? ' 

"  Then  I—'  Fve  heard  tell  that 
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(iMre  wm  H  oMer.  Bal  Vm.  aqt 
goiog  to  l«ft  «oQl(  fljl  J  know  of  a 
lEOod  family  to  8S7  fitrwiger  I  znee^ 
Thftt'fl  not  wb^t  we  poor  old  oars^ 
bodies  etll  honour/ 

^Theo  jbe^-^tipping  a  bit  of  gold 
into  mj^  ii«i&d— '  There  ioa#  a  rieter 
yoB  Mj— fiiW  10  dead  tbeni  * 

"Then  I-^'If  airs  trae  they  .teU| 
it*iBiK>  pi^  poor  einqer  1 ' 

*^  Tbeo  i^e — '  YoDi  Jbcnpw  more 
tiua  another^  I  fiuicy.  Yon  mmed 
her  in  her--in  her  last  Utne^s,  pe^ 
hafsf    (He  didn't  speak  steady.) 

'"Then  ]r-^Ias(.  iU^effil  poor 
foall  It  waa  a  short  and  sharp 
one— no  time  &a  nnning,  fend  no 
seed.' 

^Tb^  be,  qiUte  fievee  and  gripi- 
log  xny  arm — *  Tell  iqe  all  i^oa 
kDow,  c^d' woman  I^-*hojv^  and  when 
sbe  died,  an^  if  ahe  killed  her 
ohUdt* 

"Then  I,  aa  fieroe  as  h^^'  Who 
said  fibs  had  a  diild  ?  yon  spy,  yoa 
impontor,  7QU 1  Ton  are  the  vil- 
lain, sie  yoot  Yon  are  the  wretch 
of  s  Buvd^rer  oome  baok  to  see  the 
gmres  of  yonr  vlotims  J  * 

''  Tbea  hfr~'  I^  gld  idiot  ?  Take 
earo,  or  YlH  in^re  your  sUenoft 
Where  aw  those  grares  von  speok 
of  ?— not  in  Ihe  ol^nrohyard  1 ' 

•*Tben  I— '  TbereV  more  bodies 
Ibaa  lie  ia  oharohyard,  as  there's 
iDoie  ^nmrderers  than  co^e  to  tha 
gaUo^sr 

''Then  he,  passionatdy— *  She  waa 
aotmorderedr 

"Then  J — ^'Yoa  know  that  well 
eaoQgh;  )?iawii]g  that  if  abo  had  been 
it  woabl  ba^e  been  yah  as  done  it^ 
and  none  othar  I  Sweet  lamb  1  there 
wasn't  another,  man  or  deTil^  WOlild 
bare  done  iti  > 

**Then  he,  in  a  i«ige-~' W oman* 
apealil  Wba^  did beooma  of  ber  and 
tbediUdt' 

''Then  I,  making  believe  to  be 
veiy  canning  — '  Look  at  young 
master  there.  He's  jnst  the  age,  and 
he's  no  lamb  like  his  brother  afid 


'^Tbea  ha,  quite:  pleaaant-likei 
and  withont  looking  where  I  poiot- 
ed--'I  see  you  are  no  fool^  I  know 
yon  now,  old  £riend;  no  t^ope  qI 
throwing  ipa  a^T  the  s^^ent  like  ibj^ 


.JiMi  n)eb^  I  bad  the*  pkaaitre  of 
•waitohiog  yottt  as  yon  searched  far 
spm^tbiog  in  the  wood.  What  yon. 
did  not  find  I  did— a  little  gmva,  a 
baby'iL  Bat  where  doe9  ai^  Ha^-Hhe 
^mother?' 

''Then  I-r*  Not  witb  ibem  as  dies 
a  vatnrai  deaths' 

.  '^  Then  ha,  a9  if  talkisg  to  himself 
— ^Dead^  that  beantifa}  wUd  cresh 
toirel!  JMadi  and  by -her  own  kandl. 
I  oould  be  ^jry  if— if  it  were  not 
ifpr  tbiis.'  He  toaehed  hii»  forehead 
•with  a  HogBTt  bat  it  was  too  dai^ 
for  me  to  see  if  there  were  any  mack 

"Then  I— 'Who  said  she  kilW 
bersejf?  Yoa.villain^  youl  woaMiyon 
av^n  leaiie  her  memary  alooe^  ba( 

fon  mnst  blacken  that?^  With  this 
moved  away,  knowing  he  would 
fbUow-}  me.  I  was  in  luostal  terror 
that  yon  wonW  .  ooma  down,  and 
they  not  having  droppad  the  onrr 
tfttnl 

'*  Tbw  bey-rl  not  stopping  <» 
giviog  him  a  chapoe  to  speak  tiM 
tbe  honse  was  hidden  from  oa  by 
tho  tra^  and  we  stood  at  that  gat^ 
where  you  thought  he'd  have  beeD 
kUled  the  lost  mght  yoa  saw  htm,. 
wben  his  horse  raw  away-*-«s  for 
sure  he  moat  hfive  ba^n  if  tibegatf 
hadn't  been  aet  oipen  for  Sir  Lionel's 
carriage.  Yon  remember  how  yaa 
inade  me  go  4own  with  yon  to  look 
before  you'd  go  to  bed  that  night? ' 

"Yes»ye8,  nnrsei  <croon." 
.  "  Then  b^  aa  we  9tood  by  Uiat  gate 
r-*  Thank  you  for  your  last  won)^ 
old  woman ;  her  memory—HSOmething 
naiQr  be  piafle  oC  llbat.^ 
!  "  Be  leant  nppA  the.  gate,  bin*? 
daring  me  ik'om  parsing  throagbt 
and  seamfd  to  think.  I  watched 
bioL  Ab,  if  he'd  atdbd  by  the 
tPrink  of  the  riyer  with  that  evil 
face,  and  I  as  nigh  him  as  I  stood 
then,  ill  it  would  have  fared  with 
him  if  he  hadn't  been  able  to  swim. 
Old  woman  as  I  am,  I'd  have  found 
strength  to  push  him  in !  " 

*^  Hush,  baah^  bnsbii  nurse  I "  broke 
iq  Lady  AuVf  <  ^*  Have  pity<  on  me : 
the  sin  of  all  ypur  evil  tlioughta.  Ul 
*  mine  ^  have)  pity.'' 

'^Listen I  hear  what  he  saidnspcL 
with  a  sne^-r'  Syr;  tii^^  91^  &m 
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of  \Ab  wife's  dster^iA  fbnd  of  hk 
urife— -the  faiirily. honour' will  be  dear 
to  him.  He  shall  pay  for  it  though 
she's  dead.' 

""ViilaSn  as  be  is,  that  word  dead 
seemed  to  hart  him — ^^Dead,'  sayb 
be  again,  'dead— and  diat  blowl— 
it  was  only  a  girl's  blow.  Pshaw  1  I 
woald  fbrgive  her,  if  I  conM  afford  it ; 
bat  I  (Mmnot.' 

♦*Thei»  I^nea  likelf  S!r  Lionel 
will  believe  any  story  ton  may 
tramp  no  against  a  dead  girl  I  a  gin 
he  and  his  wife  almost  wovship,  not 
knowing.' 

''Then  he— 'It's  nof  likely,  onlees 
I  have  proof.' 

^Then  I — ^And  there^s  no  one 
body  in  the  .world  hot  me  can  givoit 
yon.' 

''  Then  he  (soowHog  at  me  close 
ander  my  bonnet) — 'iLnd  you— yoa 
wait .  to  know  how  mnch  I  am  going 
to  offer  yon?' 

**  Then  I — '  Maybe  ay,  maybe  naiy. 
I'm  bat  pdor,  and  I'm  old  And  bast 
work,  and  yet  love  life  like  anotner. 
But  I've  my  feelings,  too.  like  another ; 
and  it's  not  for  a  little  Yd  distorb  that 
dead  girl's  rest' 

.  "Then  he— 'For  the  present  HI 
disappoint  yon.  Just  now  Tm 
pressed  for  time '  (here  h^  glanoed 
round  him  as  he  had  done  often  be- 
fore),  ^If  at  som0  futare  period  I 
want  you,  how  shall  I  ask  after  you  t 
what  name  do  you  go  by  f ' 

"  Then  I—'  In  tlie  village  up  there 
they  know  me  as  Mother  Grildea. 
I'll  serve  you  as  you  serve  me,  my 
fine  gentleman.' 

•  "Then  he— ^ Old  bag!  I  under^ 
stand  you.'  Then  he  mattered 
again— 'Dead  I  dead  I— Well,  I'd 
rather  lei   her  dust   rest  in   suoh 

roe  and  honour  as  it  may — ^I  wilL 
I'm    not  driven   to   extremes!* 
With  A  'good-evening,  old  motheri' 


lie  move^  away.  Bvt  he  oame  baek 
'and  said — '  If  you  breathe  a  word 
anywhere  about  hffvtng  eeen  me,  Fli 
not  forget  you  the  next  dark  night  we 
meet!' 

'>  My  Iamb,  you've  not  muoh  to  fear 
from  him  while  he  believes  yoa're 
dead.  The  devil  is  not  all  blaek,  Chey 
«ay." 

"But,  nurse,  you  ft)rget  One 
question  aslted  in  either  of  the  vilkiges 
will  show  him  how  you  have  deceived 
iiim— and  then  bis  rage." 

'*  Wouldn't  he  have  questioned 
first  rather  than  last,  if  heM  meant 
to  questidn  at  all?  He  had  a 
hunted,  harried  look.  Hell  not 
stop  to  question  for  fear  bis  torn 
should  oome  to  answer.  He's  tiot 
mnch  altered,  and  he  was  too  vrett 
known  in  these  parts.  He'll  not 
show  by  daylight;  There  was  old 
Tamling,  the  blacksmith,  at  Witoh- 
harapton,  and  Ned  Bury,  Uie  car- 
rier, np  fit  Ohineniaddon,  both 
swore  years  acoj  to  serve  him  out, 
if  ever  Ihey  had  the  chaooe,  and 
h$  kmmi  it  He'll  not  stay  any* 
where  in  these  parts,  or  show  in 
them  by  daylight'  He  wholly  be- 
lieves you're,  dead,  and  'all  be  off 
for  enough  by  this.  He's  one  as 
makes  any  place  he's  known  in  too 
hot  to  hold  him  again  in  a  hurry.*' 

"Kurs0,  dear  nurse,  no  moi^  of 
hhn.  It  makea  my  very  sool  rtok. 
But,  nurse,  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever 
Btrodk  him ;  I  could  almost — ^bnt^  no, 
no,  no." 

^To  keep  silence,  on  and  oh,  for 
evei^~4s  that  not  the  onk  pnniali- 
ment  I  can  now  bear  alone?  Is  it 
not  heavy,  heavy — will  it  not  gitew 
ever  heavier?" 

So  groaned  Lady  Ana  wlien  old 
nurse,  believing  that  at  last  her  mis- 
tress slept,  had  gone  back  to  her  own 
bed,  and  left  her  alone.j 


BOXinfi  T 


«(I  hate  you  all !  I  will  bear  it  no 
longer— I  will  go  .away.  You  shall 
never,  any  of  yon,  hear  of  me  agMtr, 
vnless  it  is  in  some  way  that  shall 
ahow  yolk  bow  I  bate  yon." 


A  tall  slight  boy,  whose  fLn»- 
featured  face  was  now  distorted  by 
passion,  stood  with  defiantly-folded 
arms  in  the  great  drawing-room  win- 
dow of  Witcfa-hampton  Hall,  and 
hnrled  these  words  at  Sir  lienel 
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Sir  I^omI  t?B8  paeiog  the  vooia 
in  great  and  evident  agitataoo. 
Lidy  Emma  sat  by-  the  fireude,  ber 
joosgeBt  ohi]d  oo  her  kneea^  the 
otbeia  gathered  lonnd  her,  aghast 
at  their  brother'g  insolent  and  violent 


Bir  Lionel  approached  the  hoj. 
"*  Came  with  me,"  he  said.    ''  Ton 
aie  oot  fit  to  remain  in  the  same  room, 
vitb  yqgar  mother  and  sisters.'' 

^  Let  them  go,  then,  I  will  not, . 
tiniGboofle." 

Sir  Lionel  drew  nearer;  his  faoe 
VIS  white^  bat  resolute :  tbe  hoy 
SDerossed  his  arms,  a  gleam  of 
t^eriih  k^ocity  shot  irom  his  eyes 
— ADotber  moment,  and  there  iToold 
have  been  a  straggle  for  mastery. 
Jofit  in  time  Lady  Ana  stood  be- 
tween them.  In  a  voioe  more  sad 
Hum  severe,  bnt  that  showed  not  tbe. 
ilightest  doubt  that  she  would  be 
obeyed,  she  told  the,  boy  to  leave  the 
room  immediately,  and  go  to  the  li« 
brsry.   She  followed  him. 

Ewmsssnt  the  ohildren  all  away, 
biddiiig  them  not  go  near  their 
hrociier ;  then  she  went  to  her  h«s- 
btad«  Sir  Liond  had  seated  him*> 
nif  at  the  table»  leaning  his  head 
spon  bis  handa  Emma  folded  her 
ann  mond  his  nedc,  and  murmured, . 
*'  God  comfort  yon,  my  pocnr  Lionel.  ^ 
¥bit  will  become  of  him  t  What 
iDBst  we  do  with  him  I " 

*"  What  will  beoome  of  him  God 
only  knows,''  answered  Sir  Lionel, 
fietrieil  to  ronse  himself  iiom  bis' 
deep  dejection.  Pasnng  his  arm 
roaod  his  wife,  he  added-^^'It 
would  be  strange  if  onr  lot  had  not 
aooie  flaw  in  it:  hot  it  seems 
a(raoge  that  this  slioold  be  the  flaw ; 
and  how  to  act  for  tbe  boy's  good. 
I  cannot  tell.  I  most  in  some  way, 
have  Cailedand  fallen  far  short  of  my 
doty  towards  him.  * 

''  Yon   conid  not  help,  it,"   said 
Emmai  timidly ;  *^  bnt  towanis  him, 
it  has  eeemed  to  met,  that  we  haiw  i 
both  acted  from  dnty,  and  not  love. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  feels  this." 

"  Yet  Ana,  who  iws  snch  inflaenoe 
over  htm,  does  not  love  hUn." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  Emma  answer- 
ed, thoaghtfdlly. 
'*  I  aball  go  n^w  sad  find  Ana's 


husband,  apd  taik  the  matter  over- 
with  him.'* 

*'  Peifiaps  i^  when  we  leave,  we 
oonid  leave  him  behind  under  their 
oharae  for  a  while r* 

'*  I  have  thongbt  of  that^  Emma, 
Bat  it  does  not  seem  to  me  right 
that  we  sboold  lay  oi^),bnrdehs  on- 
Qtbers ;.  we  ough^  to  learn  to  bear 
them .  ourselves.  And  Ana,  ever 
since  old  nurse's  death,  has  s^med 
so  weak  and  ill 'that  she  is  not  flt  to 
bear  tbe  shock  of  such  scenes  as  that 
of  to-day,^ 

-Meanwhile  Lady  Ana  bad  softly 
turned  t^ie  key  upon  young  Lionel, 
and  had  then,  with  a.  feeble  faltering 
step,  gene. up  to  her  own  room. 

She  locked  herself  in,  and  knelt  by 
the  window.  Her  faoe^  as  she  knelt 
there,. rai^g her  eyes  to- the  pale  sky 
of  the  autumn  afcemoon,  •*  looked 
bloodless  and  hsggsrd. 

^^Tbe  time  has  <coraei"  she 
moaned — ^^  the  time  has-  comel 
Now  Gh>d'  be  pitiful  to  blip,  my 
only  beloved^  my  husband.  Ob^ 
my  great  one^  my.  strong  one,  my 
true  one-^you  w;$o  so  believe  in  the 
saving  power  of  love — little  yon 
thought  how  your  words -^  from  . 
^hicb^  since  yoo  spqke  tbem,  I  have; 
had^  no  rest*-^^  If  yon  ^ould  lovct 
him,  Aqa,.  your,  love  might,  fsfve 
him,  for  some  faspination  drawl 
him  towards  ypn,'^-^ Utile,  yon 
thought  haw  those  wo^s  would 
open  a  grave  in  my.  heait,  which, ' 
after  letting  ^  a  Joi^^bnried  lie,' 
'Vfould  dose  agalppi  oMsr  all  the  joy 
and  light  and  Ijfe  of  life,  iiy  love,. 
magbt  save  him  I  The,  time  is 
come  when  I  most  try.,  Tet  ob,  a 
little  lon^Biv  a  little  longei;;  the 
years  of  your  love,  my  husband, 
haye  been  as  days^  «nd.  now  the 
days  of  my  life  will  be  as  years,  so 
long  apd  weary.  A  lUtlq  longer«-«>> 
love  me  a  little  longer  before  I  lose 
your  love,  for  evei^  Yet  why  lose 
it?  Shall; If  not  be  less  unworthy 
oi  your  loy»— a  little. less  unwor*' 
thy?  Ah,  bul  he  has  not  known 
me,  and  now  he  most  Hy  hus- 
band, my  husband,  oh,  how  I  love 
you  I  oh,  how  I  pity— oh,  how  I 
would  spare. .you I  And  God,  He 
loT^.yon  icuore  and  better ^  Qfs 
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{jltlM    yon,    and    He    Mn    ipare 
yon." 

In  ber  figony  she  poshed  epen 
tbe  easement,  lesntng  oat  for  afr. 
Sbe  saw  her  husband  beTow,  walking 
np*and  dbw6  witb  Sir  Lionel  At 
tfae  noise'  of  her  windbw  he  kioked 
tip  and  was  6t2irtied  at  be^  face. 

A  momentj  and  she  heard  bis 
step  npon  the  stair,-  and  then  bis 
band  Qpon  the  took. 

Bhe  opened  the  dOOr  tb  bitii : 
when  be  bad  closed  it  she  tbiiew 
herself  upon  his  breast,  b€(r  arms 
flnng  wildly  ro!!i^  his  neck ;  slraiin- 
iug  herself  against  bira,  she  wept  ^ 
one  who  weeps  very  life  away. 

"  My  own  dearest  !ove,  ttit  darling 
one/'  he  mnnntlred,  making  vain 
efforts  to  soothe  her.  "  What  is  it  f 
You  are  more  ill,  more  weak  to-day. 
Bat  wl^at  is  this  sad  trotiblef" 

'*  I  am  ill,  very  til  and  weak,'^  efce* 
sbbbed;  **attd  yen— yon  are  goiiig 
fipom  me." 

"For  two'diiys,  love,*'  b^  sdSd, 
wftti  a  tendef  smile.  **  Bttt  if  yon 
are  not  better,  I  Will  not  le^ve  yon 
for  two  boars;  Yoa  baye  been 
shaken  by  the'  scene  with  that 
•miserable  boy.  Lionel  has  been 
telling  tne.  Gaim  yonrself;  I  will 
flot'ieave  tIM  yoa  ai«  better," 

*^  I  shall  never  be  better  till  I  am 
(Ikttd;'^  she  cried.  ^<  And  yet  I  wtk 
(j^cnAring  better-— it  is  ttie  growing 
better  tbat«kiUs  me.  Kfes  me,  has- 
band)  bold  me  dMer^-love  me,  love 
use.  One  moment  more.  Now,  leave 
me,  dear  Idve-^IwiH  ^w  celm.  I 
shall  grew  so  soonest  lett  alone." 

Sbe  dn^w  herself-  obt'of  bis  tfribSt, 
and  kx>ked  into  bisfAoe.  Then  sod^ 
d^ttly  sheleU  npon  his  bi^east  again, 
ci^^iig,— 

'  **'My  beah  is  breaking.  Ob,  bos- 
btmd,  dom't  yon  feel  it  breaking? 
Ob,  how  I  lovef  yoa-^bow  I  lovie 
yon'l  Remember  how  I  love  yon-— 
oever  forgetf  bow  I  lote  yoa." 

'*T  shall  not' leave  y6u'  to*-m6rrow, 
Ana,"  be  said,  in  gravest^  tenderest 
concern :  *Mt  \h  no  dety  that  calls 
me.  Indeed,  poor  diild,  I  wiU  not 
leave  you." 

"  We  will-see,**  slie  s^,  ♦Mt  is  a- 
lori^  time  till  to-morrow.  Who  can 
teU^  w^ftt   will   bappM't    Ni&w  ^ 


down  to  pd<^  LloneL    I^'wfll  come 
dc'wn  soon." 

Bat  when  be  tamed  to  obey  ber 
sbe  called  bim  back,  and  again  she 
strained  bfm  ie  ber  arms  as  if.  indeed, 
tb^  were  aboat  to  part  for  eiver. 

He  left  ber  reluctantly,  grefttly 
troubled  at  be^  state.  A  fe#  nionCbs 
since,  abottt  the  tame  ber  old  ntirBe 
(tted,  a  ebange  bad  come  over  Lady 
Ana — a  nameless  illness,  a  tronble 
more  of  the  ntfnd  than  of  the  body, 
but  telling  surely  upon  ber  ^y8i<»l 
oonditlon. 

During  fbe  last  ten  years  of  hef 
life.  Lady  Ana  bad- been  consofbns 
that  the  dreadlfal  secnit  at  ber  heart 
grew  ever  heavier.  In  those  ton 
years—her  husband,  her  one  con- 
stant companion,  sb^  woiking  for 
and  With  bim<— her  life  had  been 
struggling  upwards  towards  a  higher 
stakidard  of  t^th  abd  lore. 
.  Now,  since  the  old  nnrse  died, 
sbe  bad  borne  ber  harden  all  alone 
— all  things  combined  to  make  i6i 
Wiiigbt  intolerable.  No  living  orea- 
tttre  shared  ber  knowl^ge  of  the 
trtith  of  ber  boy's  pailmtBge  >  tbfe 
isetadon  of  hers  had  in  it  something 
which  sbe  fblt  to  be  frigbtftd.  The 
cdndemnation  to  perpetual  silenoe 
roased  in  ber  a  wild,  a  mad  derfre 
to  proclaim  her'  sia,  sy,  upon  the 
house-tops.  She  would  have  done 
it  had  not  love,  ber  love  for  Mm, 
her  husband,  restrained  ber. 

Not  miiny  days  before-  ber  tmtBsr 
Inid  died,  she  bad  leaned  tp  be 
obtain  that  the  man  who  bad  ao 
deeply  witttged  her  was  deiid — had 
died  a  violent  and  a  Tniserable  denth. 
Sittoe  that  be!  Wad  nttt  for  ber  bo 
nluch  the  matt  wlio  blkd  foully 
wronged  ber  aA  the  man  who  bed 
ofice  loved  her,  tboegh  in  a  wild 
attd'  savage  fbshioft,  towards  whom 
she  had  not  been  biameless,  send 
whom  she  bad  'in  her  heart  oursied 
and  hated.  ^Corses- come  home  to' 
rsost; "  she  was  tadght  the  tiroth 
of  the  homely  saylbg.  The  weight 
of  ber  own  bate,  the  blight  of  h^r 
own  curse,  oanw  back  npon  her, 
blighting  ber  own  love;  burdening  her 
oWn  burden; 

When  she  looked  uped  her  son  now 
-^hereon  wbotf  Mve  bod  pUkteid  as 
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ft  thorn  to  ferter  in-  the  flosh  of  those- 
the  loved,  who  eeemed  to  Wv^ 
amoDg  tbe  gtntle  floek  of  his  re- 
pQted  biothera  and  sisters,  like  ti 
wolf^  ID  whom  the  wolf-aetare  hng 
bem  Mstrftined  bat  not  eob^tf^d, 
among  lanibe^--faep  son  who,  )B  his 
Qom^y  bdjboody  seemed  to  sooni 
the  goitieiiess  of  her  he  called 
**  mother,'*  to  writhe  under  and  re- 
Tolt  sgsaist  'Uie4)ahn  jaslace  of  hfm 
he  <»llsd  father,  while,  se  if  by  some 
&te4  fimeinotian)  be  appeared  drawn 
towvds  her  he  had  been  taaght  to 
Bsme  SB  aant — tt  was  with  remorse 
ather  than  loathing)  and  with  an 
ftwskening  consclonsness  th'st  hf 
lo?e  paid  to  tbe  son,  by  loss  and 
pdn  soffered  f»r  him,  she  might 
opitte  her  orime  of  hate  towards 
tbe  father.  Expiate  her  orime  of 
bftte— was  that  a  orimel  Is  there 
enythvig  in  tke  tetu^mg  of  Him  we 
ftofm  iefeUoWy  iJia$  nfffifn  the  nUghi- 
eat  jfutiftcatitm  ef  hate  in  man  of 
woman  under  exinmut^  wrong  t 
Expiate  her  ortmel  But  then  ^e 
wooM  think,  what  did  her  crime 
matter— what  matt«red  her  ftite,  soti) 
or  body?  If  ehe  only  eonld  htfye 
nflSarod  and  not  palled  pain  aod 
ponlshment  down  on  the  head  of  the 
troe,  tbe  pure,  the  good,  ^  innocent 

— then .    Why,  then,  she  would 

Dot,  eonld  noty  have  eoflbred  id  any 
adcqiaie  way.  Love  is  the  one 
kesoo  we  have  to  learn  in  life. 
When  we  have  I^ned  anything  be* 
yond  tbe  mere  radimenta,  we  know 
that  we  can  only  vaS»  in  aay  deep 
and  abiding  manner  for,  throngb, 
and  by  those  whom  we  love; 

Kotiiing  from  withont  now  threat^ 
oied  Lady  Ana's- tranqailHty.  No 
sword  of  Damooies,  that  one  day 
mnt  fall  from  forae  of  fate,  and, 
Ming,  woold  sever  her  from  tlXL  that 
made  life  dear^  now^  baBg>  over  het 
head :  since  it  had  been  thns,  the  int 
ward  straining  towards  trath  that  at 
times  seemed  ail  bnt  strong  efHougH 
to  expel  all  falsehood  fxt>pa  her  li^ 
even  against  her  will,  seebed  to  be 
tearing  chat  tile  op  by  the  rootSi 
Why  was  it  now  thns  with  her?  she 
often  qoestioned.  For  long  years 
her  bve  had  streagthened  her  to  hold 
bcriearet,.atfdaolite«aiiie/   DiU'fahe 


Y&f^  less  now?  W$s  this  why  she 
fell  that  not  even  fbr  bis  sake  coald 
she  bear  on  longer?  Or  was  ft  thati 
love  being  troth,  and  her  lovehar^ 
ing  grown  and  strengthened  in  thosel 
years,  left  now  no  room  in  her  Mer 
kxr  etnytbnng  that  was  f&lse  f 

However  this  might  be,  th^  iWot 
was,  that  sinee  alt  lu-ied  pejtce  an^ 
oblivion,  she  knew  no  moment'^ 
peaoe  or  forgetfalness ;  slje  leartit 
to  dread  sleep  and  her  own  fevered 
dreams.  The  inward  impnlse,  tobei 
wholly  troe  to  him  she  ioved,  con- 
tradicted by  tbe  lov^  that  feared  the» 
fmth  for  what  it  loved,  seem^  to' 
be  tearing  her  heart  shred  by  ^red. 

All  good  sh^  gained,  all  knowledge, 
aH'  experience,  weiglited  tbe.  lie  she 
bore.  All  things  worked  together  to^ 
show  her  the  evil  of  the  thing  she 
had  done,  and  how  it  turned  to  the 
hanb  of  these  she  loved. 
-  When  she  had  hated  her  innocentr 
child,  she  had  grudged  it  the  good 
she  did  it,  giving  It  such  a  father 
and  mother;  now  she  ndderstood 
how,  even  to  him,  what  slie  bad  done 
had  been  not  good,  bnt  evil. 

Young  Lionel  bein^  home  from! 
school' — sent  home  disgraced-^ad 
eome  with  the  others  on  a  visit  to 
the  Hall.  To  the  very  depths  LadY> 
Ana  had-  felt  her  sonl  stirred  >witfc 
pity  as  she  saw  how  the  proud  boy 
neld  himself  aloof,  felt  himself  nn-* 
loved  and  alone.  She  had  felt  too, 
that  to  which  no  one  else  had  been 
blind — ^he^  own  power  over  him.' 
Then  those  words  her  hnsband  bad 
spoken,  that  if  she  could  love,  she 
might  save  tbe  boy  I 

But  her  hasband*— he  held  her  as 
a  flawless  gem,  an  unspotted  pearl  of 
truth,  Ob  whose  pnz'e  candour  tbe 
tiniest  speck  of  tbe  falseness  of  the 
world  would  show  ot(t  black  Mid 
Qgly.  How  could  she  so  open  bitf 
eyes  as  not  to  blind  bitti  to  the  beauty 
and  joy  of  life  for  ^er  after? 

It  was  not  now  whlott  she  had  hid-* 
den,  so  much  as  the  fact  t))at  she  had 
hidden  it  through  those  long  years 
of  his  love,«that  seemed  to  her  the 
more  dreadful  part  of  that  which  he 
should  have  to  learn  and  she  to  tell. 

In  the  minutes  that  elapsed  be- 
lr#een  the'tin&e  of  her   hasband% 
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leariDg  bor  axKl  the  time  wImd  sboi 

9oftIy  quitted  her  room,  went  down 
tbe  stairsi  and  paused  at  the  door  of 
tbe  library,  into  whioh  sbe  bad  looked 
the  'boy,  Lady  Ana  &D£fered,  God 
only  can  tell  bow  muob.  PaoBing 
to  try  and  realise  aooh  sofiering, 
witb  wbat  gratitude  the  sick  heart 
turns*  to  tbe  remembrance  of  tbe 
finitene^s  of  bnman  power,  tbe  limit 
and  boandedness  that  so  safely  hem 
us  in,  limiting  and  bounding  tbe 
power  of  one  poor  heart  to  suffer. 

The  dusk  seemed  already  to  have 
gathered  in  the  comers  of  the  dark 
old  room  when  Lady  .Ana  entered 
tbe  library.  She  paused,  looked 
round,  and  thought  tbe  rocnn  was 
empty;  one  of  the  windows  stood 
open.  Young  Lionel  was  light .  and 
agjle;  a  spring  from  that  window,  a 
branch  of  the  great  beech  dutched^ 
a  swing  to  the  ground  was  easT 
enoogb.  Lady  Ania,  in  her  wild  girf- 
bood,  bad  often  thus  escaped  when 
shut  in  there  by  nurse  for  some 
ebildisb  naugbtanees.  Who  shall  say 
wbat  passion  leapt  op  and  fought 
in  tbat  poor  woman's  balf-dltitraot- 
ed  mind,  as  tbe  idea  flashed  across 
it  tbat  if  tbe  boy  had  escaped, 
were  gone  as  be  bad  threatened, 
speech  would  not  avail  for  binif 
and  silence  might  still  for  all  be 
best?  She  was  not  long  \e{t  In 
doubt  She  heard  a  stifled  sob; 
there,  on  tbe  ground,  his  face  bid- 
den m  his  bands,  lay  tbe  yonng 
creature  wbom  all  thought  too 
hardened  in  sullen  eTil-mindednesB 
to  shed  a  tear. 

Lady  Ana  went  to  where  be  lay. 
Kneeling  down  beside  him,  she  laid 
a  trembling  band  upon  bis  shoul- 
der, and  softly.i  fearfully  breathed 
oat,  ^^My  sonl  and  at  the  breath- 
hx^  of .  those  words  something  con* 
N  scipusly  awok^  witbiu  her—and-*^ 
sbe-^loved  bim« 

Softly  as  those  words  Were  spoken, 
they  sounded  in  her  ear  as  the  crash 
of  doom. 

Young  Lionel  raised  himself  to 
lean  upon  his  elbows;  he  looked  her 
iu  the  face  with  startled  wonderi. 
and  sflid — 

^'Why  do  you  call  me  tbat?  I 
wish  I  were  y^ur  son  1    If  y^u.  weve 


my  mother,  evcftythiog    would    be 
different.'' 

She  sank  upon  the  floor  beside 
bim,  trembling  so  that  she  could  not 
even  knoel. 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  me  and 
speak   to  me   like   that?''  he  con- 
tinued.   "  Why  do  yon  come  to  me 
and  look  at  roe  like  that  ?    Yon  hate* 
me  worse  than  they  do.V 

"  I  do  not  hate  you,"  Ae  said.  "  If 
you  will  let  me,  X  will  love  yon  I'' 

''If  I  will  let  youl  You  know, 
you  know,"  be  cried,  **  that  I  want 
yon  to  love  me;  bolt  yon  won't,  yon 
can't  Sometinies  I  see  you  look  as 
if  you  were  trying,  and  then — 
then  tbe  look,  comes  that  shows  me 
bow  yon  bate  me— worse  than  the 
others  do,  a  hundred  times.  Aunt 
Ana,  I  have  felt  yon  look  at  me  as 
if  I  were  UatkBQin«  to  yon.  I  have 
felt  tliat,  and  I  ean't  forget  it  J  ** 

"My  poor  boyl  leara  to  forget  it 
now,  and  let  me  love  you." 

''You  are  sorry  for  met"  he 
asked,  after  an  eager  reading  of  her 
face.  '^  You  look  aonT  about  some- 
^inir.    Is  it  about  me  ?^' 

**We  all  are  swry  for  yon;  no- 
body bates  you:  it  is  your  morbid 
fancy." 

''Are  you  sorry  for  me,  I  askff 
'They  all  are;'  oh,  of  course.  I 
know  what  that  means:  they  are 
all  sorry  for  me,  just  as  tbej  are 
sorry  if  a  worm  is  trodden  upon  or 
a  snail  crushed^  '  They  do  not  hate 
me  '—oh,  I  know  what  that  means 
too,  quite  well:  they  are  so  good, 
so  Christian,  they  cannot  hate  I  Bat 
—are  you  sorry  for  me?  you  are 
not  sorry  about  wm  trifle:  are 
you  sorxy  for  me?  rim  can  hate; 
ace  you  sure  you  don't  hate  me  t" 

''I  am  more  sorry  for  yofl  than  I 
can  tell,  or  you  can  think,  mv  poor 
boy.  1  do  not  hate  you,;  I  We 
yon." 

"Now^  aunt  Ana,''  cried  the  boy, 
"wbat  IS  the  meaning  of  tbist 
Why  are  you  so  di£Berent  to  me 
to-day  ?  Why  have  you  never  come 
to  me  and  been  kind  tome  before  t 
li,  you  bad,  I  should  have  been  dif*- 
ferent" 

"But  you  have  had  love,  DoneL** 

"I  bave  not!  you  know  I  have 
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sot  Wli7do  TOO  lUf*  he  asked, 
pMLoofttelj.  ^If  tbey  had  loved 
m  and  used  me  ill,  or  if  they  had 
haUd  me  oat  and  ooti  honestly, 
I  wooldnt  have  minded;  hot  al- 
wiys  to  he  well  treated,  to  have 
ootidog  to  complain  of,  to  he 
modm  with  the  show  of  kindness 

bv  all  those  meek  hvpoorites ^I 

bstefthemr' 

''^Oh,  lioneL  I  implore  von,  do 
not  M  like  thatl" 

""Bat  I  do  feel  like  that,  and  yon 
hm  felt  like  that  When  yon 
bated  me,  and  yonr  fierce  eyes  said 
ii\  I  liked  von  hetter  than  any  of 
the  others  wbo  seemed  to  love  me.^ 

**Tbea,  if  I  love  yon,"  she  said, 
"when  I  love  yon — now  I  love  yon — 
Toa  will  not  care  for  me  any  more." 

"I Willi"  he  cried.  "Try  me— 
lore  me,  aunt  Anal  I  will  ohey 
ton  like  a  slave,  I  will  follow  yon 
fike  a  dog  — love  me^  annt  Ana. 
Let  me  live  with  yon  always. " 

"Now,  God  help  me,*'  she  mar- 
mmd,  aod  laid  her  head  down  on 
tbe  boy's  shoulder.  Her  sentence 
bad  gone  forth :  all  was  irrevocable 
now.  Had  she  not  felt  this  before  ? 
iHio  knows!  Even  on  the  way  to 
ezBOOtion  a  ray  of  hope  will  some- 
times play  ahont  the  path  of  the 
eoodemned,  and  make  it  seem  less 
imlikely  that  some  sign  in  the 
bflsrens  or  convulsion  of  the  earth 
absD  alter  the  fooe  of  the  worid, 
than  that  beneath  an  nnregarding 
hsaven  all  sbsJl  go  on  towsjrds  the 
^pointed  doom. 

''Are  yon  illf **  the  hoy  asked, 
when  slie  did  not  speak  or  stir. 
**!  heard  them  sav  yon  kx>ked  as 
if  yon  had  not  long  lb  live,  and  I  did 
Dot  mean  to  D  ve  alter  yon." 

Her  head  slipped  from  hts  shonlder 
as  he  moved  to  try  and  see  her  foce: 
flhe  moaned  a  littl^  then  lay  qplt/d 
stiU  Qpon  the  gronna 

He  spoke  to  her ;  she  did  not  an- 
swer :  he  took  her  hand  np,  and  it  fell 
powerleBs  when  he  left  hold  of  it  He 
Mat  over  her  deadly-white  and  son- 
lun-looking  (ace. 

""D^adr  he  cried,  and  for  a 
moment  his  own  young  life  seemed  to 
lUnd  itm. 

vou  xijsr.  "  ^"         p 


Then  he  spraiw  to  his  feet. 
Taogfat  tenderness  by  fear  or  other 
emotion,  he  broaght  a  pillow  and 
put  beneath  her  head;  he  got  water 
and  sprinkled  over  her  foce^  he 
chafed  and  Idssed  her  hands.  Meet 
Jealonsly  he  abstained  from  calling 
anyone. 

when  he  found  that  she  gave  no 
sign  of  consciousness  or  life,  he 
stretched  himself  beside  her,  laying 
hb  face  upon  her  hand.    > 

Lady  Ana's  husband  had  been 
seeking  her  aozioasly ;  presently  he 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Are  you  here,  love  ?  " 

At  his  entrance,  young  Lionel  look- 
ed up^  but  did  not  rise.  ^'  She's  here," 
he  said;  with  sullen  sorrow. 

''Good  heavens!  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Boy,  why  did  not  you  call  for 
help  ?  Tour  aunt  has  fiunted.  How 
long  since?" 

"  Not  long.  I  didnH  call  help,  be- 
cause I  did  not  dhoose  that  any 
one  should  come.  I  did  what  I 
could '' 

At  the  sound  of  voices,  Just  as  her 
husband  was  kneeling  at  her  side^ 
Lady  Ana  ronsed  herself.  She  put  an 
arm  round  the  boy's  ne<^  raising 
herself  to  lean  against  hinL 

''Poor  boyl  I  have  been  ill  I 
fri^tened  you.  Poor  boy  —  how 
white  you  look  I  **  she  said.  Then  to 
her  husband  —  '•He  has  been  very 
good  to  me,  husband."  Turning  again  • 
to  young  Lionel,  she  kissed  him,  and 
murmured  —  "Qo  away  now,  my 
boy,  and  leave  me  alone  with  mv 
hasband;  I  have  something  to  teu 
him.  Gh>  to  your  own  room  till  I 
come  to  von,  and  remember  that  I 
love  you.  ^' 

*'&tyon  will  be  ill  agab— you  will 
die— you  will  leave  me^  and  not  speak 
to  me  again." 

"  It  won't  be  so,"  she  answered. 
"Go  now." 

He  rose.  As  he  stood  proudly 
erect  gazing  down  upon  ner,  a 
wonaerinl  softness  was  overall  his 
fine  fierce  face.  Her  husband  look- 
ed at  him  with  wonder.  At  the 
door  he  turned,  again  gaaed  at  her 
a  long,  strange  gaze^  which  she  met 
with,  eyes    of   love  —  yet  not  a 
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mother's  love  for  a  ehfld,  9d  maoh  as 
a  mBrtyr's  bye  for  the  oanse  for  whioh 
she  dies. 

The  door  dosed:  she  moaned 
and  dropped  her  head  down  into  her 
hands. 

Her  husband,  with  soothing  words 
and  tenderest  caresses,  strove  to  raise 
her  from  the  gronnd. 

**8tandup,  shesaid,  writhing  her- 
self free  from  his  arms.  "  My  lord, 
my  jndge,  my  king,  whom  I  dare  no 
more  oall  husband,  stand  np,  and  do 
not  tonoh  me.  Stand  np  and  leave 
me  here.    Stand  np  and  Jadge  me.'* 

Then  in  broken  sentences,  pas- 
sionately self-reproachfn),  algectly 
hnmble— for  all  the  pent-np  peni- 
tence of  years  bnrst  forth,  and  she 
felt  her  shame,  her  gnilt;  her  fiilse- 
hood,  overwhelmingly  —  she  made 
her  confession.  When  she  bad  end- 
ed—when, stmsgling  np  on  to  her 
feeble  knees,  she  had  raised  her 
strained  starting  eyes  and  her 
clenched  clasped  hands  to  him  a 
moment-Hshe  fell  forward  on  her 
fiice,  feeling  for  his  feet  with  her 
falling  arms. 

Her  hnsbandt  When  he  first 
began  to  gather  the  sense  of  her  wild 
words,  he  stiffened'  himself  into 
in<»ednlity. 

That  defence  gave  way  as  a  iho«- 
sand  trifling  confirmations  that  in 
another  man  wonld  have  been 
enough  to  have  raised  suspicion, 
rosh^  across  his  conscionsness. 
Then  he  staggered,  reeled  as  nnder 
a  heavy  blow — felt  all  things  become 
as  notning--aIl  life  grow  black  and 
void. 

He  was  stanned.  Without  losing 
physical  power  (though  he  had  stag- 
gered biwk  a  Httle  from  the  spot 
where  be  had  stood  when  her  ftrst 
words  rooted  him  to  the  ground,  be 
was  stStl  erect),  he  appeared  to  lose 
mental  consciousness. 

After  a  while,  over  this  black  death- 
darkness  came  flashes  as  frt>m  the' 
flames  of  hell. 

Must  he  now  loathe  what  he  had  so 
loved?  Must  he  hold  as  polluted  both 
the  mind  and  body  which  he  had 
thought  so  pure? 

Then  came  a  vast  pity  that  siok- 


ened  his  soul  ahnoetnnto  death,  as  he 
thought  what  this  erring  woman  had 
suffered,  did  suffer,  must  sn^r. 
.  It  was  tbe  bitterness  of  death  to  see 
her  lying  there— to  know  tbat  she 
merited  to  be  there. 

Not  yet  could  he  raise  her  I  not  yet 
could  be  touch  her!  Alast  she  was 
fallen  from  such  high  estate  I 

He  loathed  the  sin  of  her  long 
deceit  with  the  sternest  loathing; 
and  yet,  through  all,  he  never  doubt- 
ed but  that  he  loved  her  sUU-^ever 
should  love  her  still.  By  degrees  he 
more  and  more  separated  the  sinner 
from  the  sin,  and  over  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  sin  tbe  consciousness  of 
her  suffering  spread  like  a  charitable 
mantle. 

He  lived  a  lifetime,  past,  present, 
and  fbture,  while  she  lay  there 
motionless,  awaiting  her  sentence. 
How  long  she  was  left  to  lie  there 
she  never  knew;  It  could  not  have 
been  lon|^,  for  the  room  had  seemed 
dusky  when  she  had  flrst  entered  it, 
and  when  all  was  over  it  was  not  yet 
quite  dark. 

She  had  not  fainted  again ;  with  all 
the  power  left  her  she  strove  to  keep 
her  senses  alight  to  read  her  sentence. 

^Anat"  At  tbat  low  sound  she 
stirred  a  little,  lifted  her  face,  and 
looked  up  towards  his,  drawing 
herself  a  little  farther  from  him  as  she 
did  so. 

She  tasted  her  punishment^  reading 
the  changed  lines  of  his  beloved  face, 
hearing  the  altered  broken  tone  of  his 
voice,  as  he  said — 

''^How  must  my  love  havefuled 
and  fallen  shorty  not  teaching  you  to 
trust  me  I "         - 

As  he  spoke  he  tried  to  raise  her: 
but  she,  resisting  him,  answered — 

^*It  is  not  so;  you  are  wholly 
blameless — ^vou  are  wholly  spotles^ 
and  all  the  fault  is  mine." 

"Not  alL  Your  old  nurse — she 
deceived  you  as  well  as  me,  yon  say, 
swearing  to  you  as  tome  that  she 
had  told  all  God  forgive  her  I  For 
tbe  years  after  you  kept  silence  for 
mv  sake,  and  now  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
others  that  at  last  you  speid^  All  are 
dead  who  could  have  told  me — ^all, 
jou  say— every  one  ?  »* 

"  All— eveiy  one.    Very  few  need 
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know.  Yon  will  tell  Emma  and 
Sir  Done],  and  they,  Heaven  blees 
themi  will  tiy  to  oomfort  yoa,  I 
win  take  my  boy  and  will  go  with 
him  where  yon  shall  think  best^ 
AhfaTB  yon  will  be  my  lord  and  mas- 
ter, ttioogji  no  more  my  hnsband; 
and  yon— yon  will  try  and  forget 
ma  And  oh,  God  oomfort  yon  I 
God  oomfort  yon  I"  She  broke  into 
a  paanon  of  heart-wasting  weeping, 
oming^  a  little  nearer  to  fold  her 
lumas  round  his  feet  But  when  he 
qpoke  she  stilled  herself  to  listen. 

"Forget  yon,  Anal"  h^^d.  "I 
hsre  loved  yon  long  enon^]^  for  love 
to  have  worked  into  the  very  fibres 
of  my  life.  I  have  loved  yon,  not 
knowing — now  I  know.  That  is 
the  change  in  me ;  and  now,  how 
are  yon  changed  from  the  being  I 
have  toved  ?  Gh>d  has  worked  in  yon 
merdfoUy  through  love,  strengthen- 
ing yon  through  love,  giving  yon 
ri^t  throngh  love.  Js  it  now, 
when  yon  are  more  •  love- worthy, 
when  bve  has  strenffthened  yon  to 
throw  off  a  lie  and  uve  for  duty  in 
the  truth— is  it  now  that  I  shall 
dare  to  cast  yon  ofi^  yon  whom  He 
is  80  manifiMtly  savinff  by  love, 
shall  I  cast  oft*  and  oall  nnworthy 
of  my  love?  Wife,  I  do  not  say 
that  the  cup  has  not  been  bitter, 
bitter  bevond  all  word  or  thought; 
but  I  feel  that  in  these  minutes,  or 
these  hours,  I  have  drunk  it  to  the 
dregs.  It  will  not  work  a  poison- 
desih  to  love.  I  do  not  say  that 
fife  can  ever  again  be  for  me  what 
it  has  been,  can  ever  be  for  us  what 
I  had  hoped^the  light  of  life  is 
blorred,  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
cop  dweOs  in  the  mouth.  I  look 
on  and  see  much  trial;  our  lives 
wiD  be  salted  as  with  fire;  but  what 
matter  if  we  come  forth  purified  f* 
He  paused  a  little  and  bent  over 
her— "Love,  my  love,  come  to  my 
arms.  Every  moment  that  yon  lie 
there  yon  reproach  my  love  and 
grieve  my  heart  and  make  me  feel 
myself  a  Pharisee ;  you  called  me 
kffd  and  judge,  but  He  has  judged 
vou,  and,  working  in  you  through 
k>Te»  has  so  &r  pardoned  you  that 
He  sets  your  feet  in  a  straight  path*-* 
thorny  it  may  be,  but  unperpiexed.'' 


She  let  him  raise  her  now ;  but  as 
her  head  fell  back  against  his  breast 
a  great  fear  ahuddeied  through  him« 
lest  the  strained  thread  of  life  had 
cracked. 

It  was  not  so.  Lady  Ana  lived 
— a  life  which  henoefortb  was  love. 

If  hatred  and  fierce  evil  passion 
may  be  expiated  by  love — a  lovo) 
too,  which  knew  more  of  the  anx- 
ions  grief  and  fiery  trial  of  love 
than  of  its  joy  and  peace — then 
Lady  Ana  in  the  years  that  followed 
must^  by  love  paid  to  her  son,  have 
expiated  that  sin  of  hate  against  hia 
fatner. 

Yonnff  Lionel  loved  his  mother; 
but  at  nrst  with  love  so  fierce  and 
jealous  that  it  threatened  speedily 
to  wear  her  heart  out  It  was  by* 
very  slow  degrees  that  his  love  grew 
tame  enough  to  be  a  softening  in- 
flnenoe  of  his  own  life,  and  not  to 
be  a  barrier  standing  between  him 
and  his  mother's  hnsband. 

Lionel  Winterhonse  (he  kept  hia 
uncle's  name)  did  not  grow  into  a 
noble,  a  great,  or  a  pre-eminently 
good  man.  It  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  been  great  in  wickedness,  but 
as  if,  striving  towards  good,  his 
fierce  temperament  and  wild  pas- 
sions made  his  life  so  much  one 
battle  to  resist  evil,  one  oontinnal 
effort  and  struggle,  Ihat  in  this  waa 
expended  to  exhaustion  all  his 
energy.  ^Hls  was,  looked  on  from 
without,  a  sad  life — so  much  endea- 
vour, so  little  achievement  (as  the 
world  judged)--so  much  labour  and 
pain,  so  little  result  But  who  shall 
say  it  was  in  truth  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  angela,  one  half  as  sad  as 
many  a  life  of  Hbs  more  evident 
success?  If  ever,  though  even  by 
little,  he  oontinued  to  be  victor  in  the 
warfare  against  evil,  if  within  him 
the  flame  of  a  spiritual  life,  though 
often  burning  low,  was  yet  never 
extinguished,  who  shall  sav  that  the 
years  by  which  Lady  Ana'is  life  waa 
shortened  through  the  wear  of  the 
incessant  watch  she  felt  forced  to 
keep  were  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  saving  of  a  soul?  Her  husband, 
giving  her  from  as  true  arms  ana 
heart  as  ever  held  and  loved  a 
woman,  cfid  not  grudge  the  sacrifice 
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H:^.  KofiOAK  wfUB  in  the  garden 
watering  ber  favourite  ferns  when 
her  bnsband  retamed  borne  to  din- 
ner on  the  day  of  Hr.  Wodebouse'a 
death.  The  Bector  was  late,  and 
abe  bad  ahready  changed  ber  dresa. 
and.  was  removing  the  withered 
leaves  from  her  prettiest  plant  of 
maidenhair,  and  thinking,  witih 
some  concern,  of  the  fish,  wnen  she 
iieard  bis  step  on  the  gravel;  for 
the  cook  at  the  RectOTT  was  rather 
.  hasty  in  her  temper,  and  was  apt  to 
be  provoking  to  her  mistress  next 
morning  when  the  Hector  chose  to 
be  late.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  was  flnsbed  and  nncom- 
fortable.  To  see  his  wife  looking 
80  cool  and  tranqoil  in  ber  maslin 
dress  rather  aggravated  bim  than 
otherwise,  for  she  did  not  betray 
ber  aniiety  aboot  the  troot,  but 
welcomed  him  with  a  smile,  as  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  do,  even  when 
be  was  late  for  dinner.  The  Rector 
looked  as  if  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
world  were  on  his  sbonldera,  as  ho 
came  hurriedly  along^  the  gravel; 
and  Mrs.  Morgan's  ooriosi^  was 
sufficiently  ezdted  by  bis  looks  to 
have  overcome  any  consideration  but 
that  of  the  trout,  which,  however, 
was  too  serious  to  be  tnfled  with; 
60,  instead  of  asking  qnestions,  she 
thonght  it  wiser  simply  to  remind 
ber  husband  that  it  was  past  six 
o'clock.  ^'Dinner  is  waiting,**  she 
said,  in  ber  composed  way ;  and  the 
Rector  went  upstairs  to  wash  bis 
bands,  half  disposed  to  be  angrv 
with  his  wife.  He  found  her  al- 
ready seated  at  the  head  of  the 
table  when  be  came  down  after 
bis  rapid  ablutions;  and  though  he 
was  not  particulariy  quick  of  per- 
ception, Mr.  Morgan  perodved.  by 
the  looks  of  the  servant  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  that  he  was  generally 
disapproved  of  throughout  the 
boosehold  for  beiuff  half  an  hour 
too  late.    As  for  Thomas,  be  was 


at  no  nains  to  conceal  bis  senti- 
ments, out  conducted  himself  with 
distant  politeness  towards  his  mas- 
ter, expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
household  with  all  the  greater  free- 
dom that  be  bad  been  In  posseaslon 
of  the  Rectory  sbce  Mr.  Bury's 
time,  and  felt  himself  more  secure 
in  bis  tepure  than  any  incumbent^ 
as  was  nahiral  to  a  man  who  bad 
already  outBved  two  of  these  tem- 
porary tenants.  Mr.  Moigan  was 
disposed  to  be  conciliatory  when 
be  saw  the  strength  of  the  opposite 
dde. 

^I  am  a  IftUe  late  to-df^J*  said 
the  politic  Rector.  **Mr.  Leeson 
was  wltii  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
bring  him  home  to  dinner.  It  was 
only  on  Wednesday  be  dined  with 
US)  and  I  know  yon  don't  care  for 
chance  guests." 

*^I  think  it  shows  a  great  want 
of  sense  In  Mr.  Leeson  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,'*  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
responding  by  a  little  flush  of  anger 
to  the  unlucl^  Ourate's  name.  ^*He 
might  understand  that  people  like 
to  be  by  themselves  now  and  then. 
I  am  >8urprised  that  you  give  in  to 
him  BO  much  as  you  do^  William. 
Qood-nature  must  stop  somevHliere, 
and  I  think  it  is  always  best  to  draw 
aline." 

^  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every- 
body to  draw  a  line,**  said  the  Rec- 
tor, mysteriously,  with  a  sigh.  "I 
have  heard  something  wat  has 
grieved  me  veiy  much  to-day.  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  afterwards.'' 
When  be  had  said  this,  Mr.  Morgan 
addressed  himself  sadly  to  his  din- 
ner, siffhing  over  it^  as  if  that  had 
something  to  do  with  his  distress. 

^  Perhaps,  ma'am,"  suggested 
Thomas,  who  was  scarcely  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  his  master,  ^tfae 
Rector  mayn't  have  beard  as  Mr. 
Wodehouse  has  been  took  very  bad 
again,  and  ain't  expected  to  see  out 
the  night?" 
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**  I  am  very  wnj^  odd  tiie  Beo- 
tor.  ""Poor  kdiesl  it  ^1  oome 
VI0K7  hard  ddod  them.  My  dear,  I 
tfaiak  70a  flhoold  oaU  and  ask  If 
70a  caa  do  anything.  Troubles 
never  oome  mngly,  it  is  said.  I  am 
Tery  tony  for  that  poor  yoang  orea- 
tore;  thon^  perhaps,  things  have 
sot  inme  so  fiur  as  one  imagined.'' 
The  Beotor  sighed  again,  and  looked 
as  though  his  secret,  wbaterer  it 
might  be,  -was  almost  too  mndi  for 
him.  The  oonseqnenoe,  of  oonrse, 
▼an^  that  TlKHnas  prolonged  his 
seniees  to  the  last  possibility,  by 
mj  of  hearing  wiiot  hiad  happened ; 
ss  lor  Mrs.  Morgan,  she  sat  on  thorns, 
lho«^  her  sense  of  propriety  was 
too  great  to  permit  her  to  hnny 
over  the  diimer.  The  padding, 
thoogh  it  was  the  Hector's  uvoarite 
podfing,  prqiared  from  a  receipt 
only  known  at  All-Souls,  in  which 
the  Isle  respeeted  Head  of  that 
learned  oommnnity  had  concentrat- 
ed all  his  genina,  was  eaten  in  nn- 
euf  dsnce,  broken  only  by  the 
most  trani^pareDt  attempts  on  both 
ifdes  to  make  a  litHe  ooiiversation. 
Thomaa  hovered  sternly  over  his 
master  and  mistress  all  the  time, 
exacting  with  inexorable  severity 
every  osage  of  the  table.  He  would 
not  let  ^em  off  the  very  smallest 
detiiL  b«t  Insisted  on  handing 
nmnd  Uie  peaohes,  notwitlistanding 
Mrs.  .Moigan's  protest  ^  They  are 
the  fint  out  of  the  new  orchard- 
hoQse^"  sdd  the  Rector's  wife.  ''I 
want  your  opinion  of  them.  That 
will  do^  Thomas;  we  have 
eveiytidng  now,  I  tfamk." 
Morgan  was  a  Htde  anxious  about 
the  peaches,  having  made  a  great 
many  changes  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility in  the  gardening  department ; 
bat  the  Rector  took  the  downy 
froit  as  if  it  had  been  a  turnip^  and, 
notwithstanding  her  interest  in  the 
kmg-debyed  news,  his  wife  ooald 
not  bat  find  it  veiy  proyoking  that 
he  ImA  so  little  notice  of  her  exer- 
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"*  Roberts  stood  oat  against  the 
new  floe  as  long  as  he  coatd,"  said 
Mra.  MoigaiL  ^Mr.  Proctor  took  no 
real  m  the  garden,  and  every- 


thing had  gone  to  ruin ;  though  I 
must  say  it  was  very  odd  ^t  any- 
body from  f<mr  college,  William,' 
should  be  careless  about  sueh  a 
yital  matter,'*  sdd  the  BectoFa 
wife,  with  a  little  asperity.  ^I 
suppose  there  must  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Oarlingford  which 
makes  people  indifferent*'  Natu- 
rally it  was  yery  provoking,  after, 
all  the  trouble  she  had  takeiL  to' 
see  her  husband  slicing  that  juicy, 
pulp  as  if  it  had  bjeen  an  ordinary' 
market  fruit 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear," 
sbid  Mr.  Morgan ;  "  I  was  thinking 
of  this  stoiy  about  Mr.  Wentworth. 
One  is  always  making  new  disco- 
yeriea  cd  the  oorrupt|on  of  human 
nature.  He  has  behayed  yery  badly. 
to  me ;  but  it  is  yery  sad  to  see  a 
young  man  sacrifice  m  his  prospects 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  passions ; 
though  that  is  a  very  secular  way 
of  lookinff  at  the  su^ecV  s^d  the 
Rector,  shaking  his  head  monm- 
fnlly.  "  If  it  u  bad  in  a  worldly 
point  of  yiew,  what  is  it  in  a  spirit- 
ual? and  in  this  age,  too,  when  it 
is  so  important  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  clergy  I "  .  Mr.  Morgan 
dghed  agun  more  heavily  than 
ever  as  he  poured  out  the  single 
glass  of  port,  in  which  liis  wife 
Joined  him  after  dinner.  ^Such 
an  occurrence  throws  a  stigma  upon 
the  whole  Ofaurch,  as  Mr.  Leeson 
yery  Justly  remarked." 

^  I  thought  Mr.  Leeson  must  have 
something  to  do  with  it,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife.  **  What  has  Mr.  Went- 
worth been  doing  f  When  you  keep 
a  Low-Ohnroh  Ourate,  you  neyer 
can  tell  what  he  may  sav.  If  he 
had  known  of  the  All-Souls  pad- 
ding he  would  have  oome  to  dinner, 
and  we  should  have  had  it  at  first 
hand,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  severely. 
She  put  away  her  peach  in  her  re- 
sentment, and  went  to  a  side-table 
for  her  work,  whidi  she  always  kept 
handy  for  emergencies.  like  her 
hudband,  Mrs.  Moraaa  had  acquired 
some  litde  ^^ways^  in  the  long  ten 
years  of  thehr  eoga^ment.  one  of 
^hich  was  a  confiSrmed  nabit  of 
needlework    at   afl    Unds   of  on- 
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aeoefisanr  monMnta,  wbidi  muoh  dia- 
tarbed  tne  Bector  when  he  had  anj- 
thijQg  particol&r  to  say. 

*(  liy  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
yon  60  muoh  the  yictim  of  preja- 
dice/'  said  ^I.  Morgan.  "  I  had 
hoped  that  all  oar  long  ezperl- 
enoeo"  ■  '^  and  here  the  Rector 
stopped  short,  troubled  to  see  the 
xismff  colour  in  his  wife's  £ice. 
^I  don't  mean  to  blame  too,  my 
dear,"  said  the  perplexed  man; 
**  I   know   you  were  always  very 

etlent ; "  and  '  he  paused,  .  not 
owing  what  more,  to  say,  com- 
forting himself  with  the  tbonght^ 
tiuit  women  were  incomprehensible 
creatures,  as  so  many  men  have  dona 
before. 

«<I  am  not  patient,"  said  the 
Hector's  '  wife;  "  it  never  was  my 
nature.  I  can't  help  thinking 
sometimes  that  our  long  experi- 
ences have  done  us  more  barm 
than  good ;  but  I  hope  nothing 
wUl  ever  make  me  put  up  with 
a  curate  who  tells  tales  about  other 
people,  and  flatters  one's  sel^  and 
oomes  to  '  dinner  without  being 
asked.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wentworth  is 
very  sinful,  but  at  least  he  is  a 
gentleman,"  lidd  Mrs.  Morgan  ;  and 
she  bent  her  head  over  hei*  work, 
and  drove  her  needle  so  fast  through 
the  muslin  she  was  at  work  upon, 
that  it  glimmered  and  sparkled  like 
summer  lightning  before  the  spec- 
tator's  dazzled  eyes. 

^*  X  am  sorry  you  are  so  prq{a- 
diced,"  said  the  Sector.  '' It  is  a 
Tery  unbecoming  spirit,  my  dear, 
though  I  am  grieved  to  say  so  much 
to  yon.  Mr.  Leeson  is  a  very  good 
young  man,  and  he  has  notbiuff  to 
do  with  thia  terrible  story  about 
Mr.  Wentworth.  1  don't  wish  to 
shock  your  feelings — but  there  are 
a  great  many  things  in  the  world 
that  one  can't  explain  to  ladies. 
He  has  got  himself  into  a  most 
distressing  Dosition,  and  a  public 
ix^quirr  will  be  necessary.  One 
can't  help  seeing  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence in  it,"  f^i  the  Rector,  play- 
ing reflectively  with  the  peach  on  hia 
plate. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tho- 


mas appeared  at  the'  door  to  an- 
nounce Mr.  Leeson.  who  had  come 
to  talk  over  the  topic  of  the  dav  with 
the  Rector — ^being  comfortably  ob- 
tuse in  his  perceptions,  and  quite 
disposed  to  ignore  Mrs.  Morgan's 
general  demeanour  towards  himaelf. 
'^  I  am  sure  she  has  a  bad  tem- 
per," he  would  say  to  his  confl- 
dants  in  the  parish;  ''you  can 
see  it  by  the  redness  in  her  Abum  : 
but  I  never  take  any  notice  when 
she  says  rude  things  to  me."  The 
redness  was  alarming  in  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan's face  as  the  unJucky  naan  be- 
came visible  at  the  door.  She  said 
audiblv,  '*  I  knew  we  should  be  inter- 
rupted 1  "  and  got  up  from  her  cbair. 
''  As  Mr.  Leeson  is  here,  you  will  not 
want  me,  William,"  she  added,  in 
her  precisest  tones.  '^If  anything 
has  happened  since  yon  came  in,  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it ; 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  send  you 
your  coffee  here,  for  I  have  a  great 
many  thinas  to  do.*'  Mr.  Moigan 
gave  a  litUe  groan  in  his  spirit  as 
his  wife  went  away.  To  do  him 
Justice,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  oon- 
fldenoe  in  her,  and  was  unoon- 
sdonsly  guided  by  her  judgment 
in  a  great  many  matters.  TalUng 
it  over  with  Mr.  Leeson  was  a  to- 
tally different  thin^;  |or  whateTar 
might  be  said  in  his  defence,  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Ourate  professed  Low-Ohurch  prin* 
ciples,  and  had  been  known  to 
drink  tea  with  Mr.  Beeober,  the 
new  minister  of  Balem  ChapeL 
'^  Not  that  I  obieot  to  Mr.  Beecher 
because  he  is  a  Dissenter,"  Mr.  Mor- 
gan said,  ^^but  because^  my  dear, 
you  know,  it  is  a  totally  different 
class  of  society."  When  the  Rector 
was  left  alone  to  discuss  parish 
matters  with  this  doubtful  subor- 
dinate, inatead  of  going  into  the 
subject  with  his  wife,  the  good 
man  felt  a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment: for  though  he  nrofeseed  to 
be  reluctant  to  ahock  her,  he  had 
been  longing  all  the  time  to  enter 
into  the  story,  which  waa  certahily 
the  meet  exciting  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Oarlingtord  since  the  be- 
ginning of  hia  lncomben<gr*     Hn». 
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Uarpm^  §or  har  part^  went  up- 
stairs to  the  drftwin^room  with  bo 
nmch  indigBftdon  a&mt  thii  per- 
sonal gnevaooe  that  she  almost  for- 
sot  her  cmioeitj.  Mr.  Leeson  hang 
Bke  a  doad  over  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Oai^fffofd;  he  put  ont 
that  new  fine  In  the  greenhoilBe. 
npcm  which  she  was  rather  disposed 
to  ]aqae  herself  and  withered  her 
fenia,  which  eyerybody  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  ooUeotion  within  a 
ten  miles'  dnsoit  This  sense  of 
disgwt  increased  upon  her  as  she 
vent  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
her  eye  natorally  canght  that  oar- 
pet  wiiioh  had  been  the  first  cross 
of  her  manied  lifa  When  she  had 
hod  down  her  work,  she  began  to 
plan  how  the  offensive  bonqnets 
might  be  covered  with  a  pinafore 
of  finen,  which  looked  very  cool 
and  nioe  in  aammer-time.  And 
then  the  Sector's  wife  reflected 
that  in  winter  a  floor  covered  with 
white  kwked  chilly,  and  that  a 
wooUai  dragget  of  an  appropriate 
small  pattern  would  be  better  on 
tbe  whole;  bat  no  each  thing  was 
to  be  had  withoat  going  to  Lon- 
don ior  it,  wliich  broaght  her  mind 
beck  again  to  Mr.  Leeson  and  all 
the  dindvantages  of  Oarlingford. 
These  snbject^  oconpied  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan to  the  exclusion  of  external 
mattera,  as  was  natural;  and 
when  ahe  heard  the  gentlemen 
stir  down-etaiTB,  aa  if  with  ideas  of 
joiniiig  h^  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  Hector's  wife  snddenly  recol- 
lected that  she  had  promised  some 
tea  to  a  poor  woman  in  Grove 
Street,  and  that  she  conld  not  do 
better  this  beantifnl  evening  than 
take  it  in  her  own  perscML  She 
was  very  active  in  her  diatrict  at 
ail  times,  and  had  proved  heradf 
an  admirable  dergywoman;  but 
perbaps  itwoold  not  haveoccorred 
to  her  to  go  out  upon  a  charitable 
errand  that  particaiar  evening  had 
it  not  been  rar  the  presence  df  Mr* 
Leeaoa  down-stairs. 

It  was  aoch  a  veiy  lovely  nighty 
that  Mm  Morgan  was  tempted  to 
go  farther  tlian  ahe  intended.  She 
caDed  on  two  or  three  of  her  fa- 


vourites in  Ckove  Street,  and  was 
almost  as  friendly  with  them  as 
Lu^  Wodehodse  was  with  the  peo- 
ple in  Pridketfs  Lane;  but  being 
neither  pretty  nor  yonno,  like  Lucy, 
nor  vet  a  mother  with  a  nursery, 
qualified  to  talk  about  the  measles, 
her  reception  was  not  quite  as  en- 
thusiastic 'ss  it  might  have  been. 
Somehow  it  would  appear  as  though 
oar  poor  n^ghbopra  loved  most  the 
ndnistiations  of  youth,  wMoh  is  su- 
perior to  all  ranks  in  the  matter  of 
possibility  and  expectation,  and  in- 
ferior to  all  ranks  in  the  matter  of 
experience;  and  so  holds  a  kind  of 
balance  and  poise  of  nature  be- 
tween the  small  and  the  great  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  vaguely  sensible  of  her 
disadvantages  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  other&  She  never  could 
help  imaginhig  what  she  might 
have  been  had  she  married  ten 
years  before  at  the  natural  period. 
^'And  even  then  not  a  giri,"  she 
said  to  herself  in  her  sensible  way, 
as  she  carried  this  habitual  thread  of 
thought  with  her  along  the  street, 
past  the  little  front  gardens,  where 
there  were  so  many  mothers  with 
their  children.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  way  the  genteel  houses* 
frowned  darkly  with  their  stair- 
case windows  upon  the  humiU^ 
of  Grove  Street;  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
began  to  think  within  herself  of 
the  Miss  Hemmings  and  other  spior 
sters,  and  how  they  got  along  upon 
this  path  of  life,  which,  after  all,  is 
never  verv  lightsome  to  behold,  ex- 
cept in  the  future  or  the  past.  It 
was  dead  present  with  the  Bector'iB 
wife  just  then,  and  many  specula- 
tions  were  in  her  mind,  as  was  nar 
tural.  ^'Not  that  I  could  not  have 
lived  unmarried,"  she  continued 
within  herself,  with  woman's  pride ; 
**but  things  l6oked  so  different  at 
five-and-tweotvl "  and  in  her  heart 
she  grudged  the  cares  she  had  lost, 
and  sighed  over  this  wasting  of.  her 
years. 

It  was  Just  then  that  the  young* 
est  Miss  Hemmings  saw  Mrs.  Mor* 
gan,  and  crossed  over  to  speak  to 
her.  Miss  Memmings  had  left  five- 
and-thirty  behind  a  long  time  ago^ 
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and  tliotigfat  tfie  BcetoPs  wife  a 
bappy  woman  in  the  bloom  of 
yoaUi.  When  she  had  diflooyered 
oonduaiTely  that  Mrs.  Morgan  wonld 
not  go  in  to  hare  a  oop  of  te%  Mibb 
HemmingB  Tolonteered  to  wallc  with 
bar  to  the  corner;  and  it  is  not  n&- 
eetaary  to  say  that  she  immediately 
plnnged  into  the  topic  which  at 
that  moment  eoffaged.all  minds  in 
Oariingford.  ^'if  I  had  not  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  shoold  not 
have  bdiered  it^"  said  Miss  Hem- 
mings.  *^I  should  baye  thooght 
it  a  got-np  story  :  not  that  I  ever 
oould  hare  thought  it  4mpoeMU^  as 
yon  say— for,  aissi  I  know  well 
that  without  grace  eyerv  wioked- 
Dcss  is  mors  tihan  possible— but  I^ 
aaw  them  with  my  own  eves,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Moraan :  she  standing  out- 
aide,  the  bold  little  thing,  and  he 
at  the  dooi^-aa  if  it  was  right  for 
a  clergyman  to  open  the  door  like 
a  man-serrant— and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this  she  has  not  been  seen 
by  any  liring  creature  in  Oariing- 
ford; who  can  tell  what  may 
have  been  done  with  her?'*  cried 
the  horrified  eye^dtness.  ^Sbe  has 
neyer  been  seen  from  that  hour  1  *' 

'^Bnt  that  was  only  twenty-four 
hours  ago,"  ssid  Mrs.  Moijsan;  **she 
may  haye  gone  off  to  yisit  some  of 
ber  friends.^ 

*^Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Morgan, 
twenty-four  hours  is  a  long  time 
for  a  giri  to  disappear  out  of  her 
own  home,*'  said  Miss  Hemmings; 
'^and  all  her  friends  bays  been  sei^ 
to,  and  no  word  can  be  heard  of 
her.  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  yery 
bard  with  Mr.  Wentworth;  and  I 
am  sure  it  looks  like  a  Judgment 
upon  him  for  all  his  candlesticks 
and  flowers  and  things,"  she  con- 
tinued, out  of  breath  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  ber  tale. 

'*Do  yon  think,  then,  that  God 
makes  people  sin  in  order  to  punish 
them?'*  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with 
some  fire,  which  shocked  Miss  Hem- 
mings.  who  did  not  quite  know  how 
to  reply. 

''I  do  so  wish  yon  would  oome 
in  for  a  few  minutes  and  taste  our 
tea;  my  sister  Sophia  was  Just  mak« 


fog  It  when  I  cane  out  We  get 
it  from  our  brother  in  Assam,  and 
we  think  a  great  deal  of  it,"  ssid 
Ifiss  Hemmings;  ^it  can't  pes- 
ribly  be  adulterated,  you  know,  for 
it  comes  direct  from  his  plantatioD. 
If  yon  can't  come  in  Just  now,  I 
will  send  yon  some  to  the  Beotory, 
and  yon  will  teO  ns  bow  you  like 
it  We  are  quite  proud  of  our  tea. 
My  brother  has  a  large  plantation, 

and  he  hopes *' 

'« Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
<*but  the  Sector  will  be  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  must  go.  It  most  be 
Tsr^  nice  to  haye  your  tea  direct 
from  the  plantation;  and  I  hope 
yon  will  onanfle  your  mind  about 
Mr.  Wentwoitti,"  she  oontinued, 
without  much  regard  for  punctoa- 
tion,  as  she.  shook  hands  at  the  co^ 
ner.  Mrs.  Morgan  went  down  the 
narrow  street  which  led  to  Grange 
Lane,  after  this  interview,  with 
some  commotion  in  her  mind.  She 
took  Mr.  Wentworth's  part  instino- 
tiyely,  without  asking  any  proofr  of 
his  innocence.  The  sun  was  Just 
setting,  and  St  Roque's  stood  out 
dark  and  piotovesque  against  sU 
the  gkxy  of  the  westein  sky  ss  the 
Bector's  wifo  went  pastl  She  coold 
not  help  thinking  of  him,  in  his 
youth  Slid  the  opening  of  his  ca- 
reer, with  a  kind  of  wistfol  interest. 
If  he  had  married  Lucy  Wode- 
lunise,  and  confined  himself  to  Ms 
own  district  (but  then  he  bad  do 
district),  Mrs.  Moi^gan  would  haye 
contemplated  the  two,  not,  indeed, 
without  a  certain  half-resentful  self- 
reforsnce  and  contrast,  but  with 
natural  sympathy.  And  now,  to 
think  of  this  dark  and  ugly  hH 
on  his  foir  beginning  disturbed 
h^  much.  When  Mrs.  Morgan  re- 
collected that  she  had  left  her 
husband  and  his  curate  consulting 
over  this  matter,  she  mw  yeiy  hot 
and  angry,  and  felt  humiliated  by 
the  thought  Was  it  her  Willism. 
ber  hero,  whom  she  had  magnified 
for  all  these  ten. years,  though  not 
without  ocoBslonal  twinges  of  en- 
lightenment, into  something  greet, 
who  was  thus  sitting  upon  hit 
young  bnither  with  sa  little  human 
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feeBBg  and  so  rxmdk  ndddle-aged 
jealowff  It  hurt  her  to  think  of 
H  thooRh  not  for  Mr.  Wentworth*8 
nke.  Poor  Mrs.  Morgan,  thongh 
sol  at  all  a  sentimental  person,  had 
hoerded  vp  her  ideal  so  mn6ti  after 
the  ofdmary  date,  that  it  oame  all 
tiie  hardor  upon  her  when  every- 
ttaag  thus  merged  into  the  Ught  of 
conimoD  day.  She  walked  very  Cut 
up  Grange  Lane,  whioh  was  an* 
other  habit  of  her  maidenhood  not 
qidte  in  aooord  with  the  habit  of 
flsmteBring  aoqolred  during  the 
sinia  pelted  by  the  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls.  When  Mrs.  Morgan  was  op- 
posite Mr.  Wodehoose's,  she  looked 
across  with  some  interest,  thinking 
of  Locy ;  and  it  shocked  her  great- 
ly to  see  the  eloeed  shatters,  which 
told  of  the  presence  of  death-.  Then, 
a  little  farther  op,  she  coold  see 
Bavorthy  fai  front  of  his  shop, 
whkii  was  already  closed,  talking 
Tdiemently  to  a  little  gronp  round 
tiie  door.  The  BeiDtor's  wife  crossed 
the  stieet,  to  avoid  coming  in  con- 
taet  with  this  exdted  party ;  and 
as  she  went  swiftly  along  ander  the 
garden-waDs,  came  direct,  without 
penxtTingit,  upon  Mr.  Wentworth, 
who  was  going  the  opposite  way. 
Thej  were  both  absorbed  in  their 
own  Noughts,  the  Perpetual  Ourate 
only  peroeiTing  Mrs.  Morgan  in  time 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  her  as  he 
paned ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  hav- 
mg  so  desire  for  any  further  inter- 
oouzae.  Mrs.  Morgsn,  however,  was 
of  a  different  mind.  She  stopped 
Snatantlyy  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
hfan.  ^  Mr.  Wentworth.  it  is  gel^ 
tfog  late— win  you  walk  with  me 
M  far  as  the  Beotoiy  ?"  she  said, 
to  the  Ourste^  great  astonishment. 
He  ooold  not  help  looldng  at  her 
with  coriosily  as  he  turned  to  ao- 
eompany  her.  Mrs.  Morgan  was 
still  wearing  her  wedding  things, 
wbieh  were  not  now  in  tiieir  first 
freefanees^^not  to  say  that  the 
redness,  of  which  she  was  so  pidn- 
fnlly  sensible,  was  rather  out  of 
aooordance  with  the  orange  blos- 
soiBsi  Then  she  was  rather  flurried 
and  disturbed  in  her  mind ;  and,  on 
the  whde^  Mr.Wentwcvth  ungntte^ 


ftillv  concluded  the  Beetor^  wife  to 
be  looking  her  plainest^  as  he  turned 
with  very  languid  interest  to  see  her 
safely  home. 

"  A  great  many  tilings  seem  to  be 
happ^iing  just  now."  sdd  Mn.  Mor- 
gan, with  a  good  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment ;  *'  I  suppose  the  people  in 
Oarlingford  are  grateftil  to  anybodv 
who  gives  them  something  to  talk 
about" 

'^I  don't  know  about  the  grati- 
tude," said  the  Perpetual  Ourate;  "it 
is  a  sentiment  I  don't  believe  in." 

"You  ought  to  believe  in  everr- 
thing  as  long  as  vou  are  young,"  said 
Mis.  Morgan.  "  I  want  very  much 
to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Wentworth ; 
but  then  I  don't  know  how  yon  will 
receive  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

"  I  can't  tell  untU  I  know  what  it 
is,"  sM  the'  Ourate,  shutting  hjmself 
up.  He  had  an  expressive  feoe  gene- 
rally, and  Mrs.  Morgan  saw  the  shut- 
ters put  up  and  tiie  Jealous  blinds 
drawn  over  the  young  man's  coun- 
tenance as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been 
tangible  articles.  He  did  not  look  at 
her,  but  kept  swinging  his  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  regarding  the  pavement 
with  downcast  eyes ;  and  if  the  Bee- 
tor's  wife  had  formed  any  expectations 
of  finding  in  tiie  Perpetual  Ourate  an 
ingenuous  young  heart,  open  to  sym- 
pathy and  criticism,  she  now  discover- 
ed her  mistake. 

"  If  I  run  the  risic,  perhaps  yoQ 
will  forgive  me,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
"  I  have  just  been  hearing  a  dreadful 
story  abont  you ;  and  I  don't  believe 
it  in  the  least,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she 
continued,  with  a  littie  effusicn;  ibr, 
though  she  was  very  sensible,  ^e  was 
only  a  woman,  and  did  not  realise  the 
possibility  of  having  her  sympathy 
rejected,  and  her  fevourable  judgment 
rMeived  with  indifference. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  good 
opinion.  What  was  the  dreadftd 
story?"  asked  Mr.  Wentworth,  look- 
ing at  her  with  careless  eyes.  They 
were  just  opposite  Elsworthy's  shop, 
and  could  almost  hear  what  he  was 
saying,  as  he  stood  in  tiie  midst  of  hJs 
littie  group  of  listeners,  talking  loud 
and  vehementiy.  The  Perpetual  Ou- 
rate looked  oamily  at  him  across  the 
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road,  and  turned  again  to  Mra.  Mor- 

gaUf  repeating  bis  qaestioUf  *'  What 
was  the  dreadfol  story  ?^-one  gets 
nsed  to  romances,"  he  said,  witL  a 
composnre  too  elaborate  to  be  real; 
but  Mr&  Morgan  did  not  think  of 
thai 

^  If  yon  don't  oare  abont  it  I  need 
not  say  anything,"  said  the  Beotor's 
wife,  who  ooald  not  help  feeling  af- 
fronted. '*  Bnt  I  am  so  sorry  that 
Mr.  Morgan  and  yon  don't  get  on," 
she  ocmtinned,  after  a  little  panse.  ^^I 
have  no  right  to  speak ;  bnt  I  take  an 
interest  in  everything  that  belongs  to 
the  parish.  If  yon  would  pat  a  little 
oonndenoe  in  my  hosband,  things 
might  go  on  better ;  bnt,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  thooght  I  might  say  to  joa. 
on  my  own  acoonnt,  that  I  had  heard 
this  soandal,  and  that  I  don't  believe 
in  it  If  yon  do  not  understand  my 
motive.  I  can't  help  it,"  said  the 
Beotor  s  wife,  who  was  now  equally 
ready  tor  friendship  or  for  battle. 

^'  Thanks ;  I  understand  what  vou 
mean,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had 
come  to  himself.  ^*  But  will  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  don't  believe  in  f " 
he  asked  with  a  smile,  which  Mra. 
Morgan  did  not  quite  comprehend. 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said^  with 
a  little  quiet  exasperation.  ^^I  don't 
think  you  would  risk  your  prospects 
and  get  yourself  into  trouble,  ana 
damage  your  entire  life  for  the  sake 
of  any  girl,  however  pretty  she  might 
be.  Men  don't  do  such  thin^  for 
women  nowadays^  even  when  it  is  a 
worthy  object,"  said  the  disappointed 
optimist  ^^  And  I  believe  you  are  a 
great  deal  more  sensible,  Ux.  Went- 
worth." There  was  just  that  tone  of 
mingled  approval  and  contempt  in 
this  speech  which  a  woman  knows 
how  to  deliver  herself  of  without  any 
appearance  of  feeling ;  and  which  no 
young  man,  however  lliui^  can  hear 
with  composure. 


^'Perhaps  not,*'  be  said,  with  a 
little  heat  and  arising  colour.  ^^I 
am  glad  you  think  me  so  aennble," 
And  then  there  ensued  a  pause,  upon 
the  issue  of  wMoh  depended  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  between  these 
two.  Mr.  Wentworth's  good  angel, 
perhaps,  dropped  softly  tbrouj^  the 
dusky  air  that  moment  and  jogged 
his  perverse  charge  witn  the  tip  of  a 
celestial  wing.  ^^  And  yet  there  might 
be  women  in  the  world  for  whom 
— ^•^"  said  the  Curate;  and  stopped 
a^^n.  *^  I  daresay  you  are  not  anx- 
ious to  know  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject^"  he  continued,  with  a  little 
laugh.  ^*  I  am  sortv  you  think  so 
badly«— I  mean  so  w^  of  me." 

'^  I  don't  think  badly  of  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  hastily.  *^  Thank  you 
for  walking  with  me ;  and  whatever 
happens,  remember  that  I  for  one 
don  t  believe  a  word  of  it"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand.  After  this  lit- 
tle deouuration  of  friendsiiip^  the  Reo- 
tor's  wife  returned  to  the  Rectory, 
where  her  husband  was  waiting  for 
her,  more  than  ever  prepared  to  stand 
up  for  Mr.  Wentworth.  She  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  forgetting 
all  about  the  carpet,  and  pound  out 
the  tea  with  satisfaction,  and  made 
herself  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Einial, 
the  architect,  who  had  come  to  talk 
over  the  restorations.  In  that  mo- 
ment of  stimulation  she  forgot  all  her 
experience  of  her  husband's  pualed 
looks,  of  the  half-comprehension  with 
which  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  depths 
of  stubborn  determination  which  were 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hastier 
and  more  generous  spirit,  and  so  went 
on  with  more  satisfaction  and  gaiety 
than  she  had  felt  possible  for  a  long 
time,  beating  her  drums  and  blowing 
her  trumpets,  to  the  enoonnter  in 
which  her  female  forces  were  so  con- 
fident of  victory. 
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Mr.  'Wentworth  went  npon  his 
way,  afUr  he  had  parted  from  Mn. 
Korgany  with  a  moment^s  sraUtode ; 
bat  he  had  not  gone  half-ardozen 
Btepe  before  that  amiable  sentiment 
jieided  to  a  sense  of  soreness  and 
rezatioD.  He  had  almost  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  consdoos  of  the 
slander  against  which  he  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  present  a  blank 
finmtof  onoonsoioasness  and  passive 
reastanoe,  and  he  wss  angry  with 
himself  for  his  susceptibility  to  this 
unexpected  voice  of  kindness.  He 
was  going  home,  but  he  did  not 
csie  for  going  home.  Poor  lire. 
Hsdwin's  anxious  looks  of  snspi- 
don  had  added  to  the  distaste  with 
which  he  thought  of  encountering 
again  the  sullen  shabby  rascal  to 
whom  he  had  given  shelter.  It  was 
Saturd^  lught^  and  he  had  still  his 
sermon  to  prepare  for  the  next  day ; 
bat  the  young  man  was  in  a  state 
of  diflgoBt  wiw  all  the  cboumstances 
of  his  Iot|  and  could  not  make  up 
bis  mind  to  go  in  and  address  him- 
nlf  to  his  work  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  Such  a  sense  of  iigustioe 
tod  cruelty  as  possessed  him  was 
not  fikely  to  promote  composition, 
especially  as  the  pulpit  luidresses 
of  the  Oorate  of  bt.  fioque's  were 
not  of  a  declamatory  kind.  To 
think  that  so  manv  years*  work 
could  be  neutralised  m  a  day  by 
a  sudden  breath  of  scandal,  made 
him  DOt  humble  or  patient,  but 
fierce  and  resentful.  He  had  been 
hi  Whar&ide  that  aftemooOy  and 
felt  oonvinced  that  even  the  dy- 
ing woman  at  Ko.  10  Prickett's 
Lttie  had  heard  of  Bosa  Elswoxthy ; 
tnd  he  saw,  or  ima^ned  he  saw, 
msDj  a  distrustful  inquiring  glance 
thrown  at  him  bv  people  to  whom 
be  had  been  a  kind  of  secondary 
Providence.  Naturally  the  mere 
thought  of  the  failing  allegiance  of 
the  "^district*'  went  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth^a  heart.  When  he  turned 
round  suddenly  from  listening  to  a 
k)og  aooount  of  pne  poor  Emily's 


distresses,  and  saw  Tom  Bowman, 
the  gigantic  bargeman,  whose  six 
children  the  Ourate  had  baptized  in 
a  lump,  and  whose  baby  had  been 
held  at  the  foot  by  Lucy  Wod»> 
house  herself,  looking  at  him  wist* 
fully  with  rude  affection,  and  some- 
thing tbat  looked  very  much  like 
pity,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  bitterness  that  welled  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  Perpetual  Ourate.  In- 
stead of  leaving  W harfside  comfort* 
ed  as  he  usual^  did,  he  came  away 
wounded  and  angry,  feeling  to  its 
full  extent  the  fickleness  of  popu- 
lar sympathy.  And  when  he  came 
into  Grange  Lane  and  saw  the 
shutters  closed,  and  Mr.  Wod&- 
house's  green  door  shut  fast,  as 
if  never  more  to  open,  all  sources 
of  consolation  seemed  to  be  shut 
against  him.  Even  the  habit  he 
had  of  going  into  Elsworthy's  to 
get  his  newspaper,  and  to  hear 
what  talk  might  be  current  in  Oar- 
Ungford,  contributed  to  the  sense  of 
utter  discomfort  and  wretchedness 
which  overwhelmed  him.  Men  in 
other  positions  have  generally  to 
consult  the  opinion  of  their  equals 
only;  but  all  sorts  of  small  people 
can  plant  thorns  in  the  path  of  a 
priest  who  has  given  himself  with 
fervour  to  the  duties  of  his  offioei 
True  enough,  such  clouds  blow  by, 
and  sometimes  leave  behind  a  sky 
clearer  than  before;  but  that  re- 
sult is  doubtful,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  not.  of  the  temper  to  comfort 
himself  with  philosophy.  He  felt 
ingratitude  keenly,  as  men  do  at 
eight-and-twenty,  even  whto  they 
have  made  up  weir  minds  that  gra- 
titude is  a  delusion ;  aod  still  more 
keenly,  with  deep  resentment  and 
indignation^  he  felt  the  horrible 
doubt  whioh  had  diffused  itself 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing at  him  out  of  everybodv's  eyes. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind  one  bethinka 
one's  self  of  one's  gelations — those 
friends  not  always  congenial,  bnt 
whom  one  looks  to    i^stinottvelyi 
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when  one  is  Tonng,  in  the  orfsie  of 
Ule.  He  knook^  at  his  aunt's  door 
idmost  without  knowi^  it,  as  he 
went  down  Grange  Xanoi  after 
leaving  Mr^  Morgan,  with  yagoe 
sentenees  of  liis  sermon  floating  in 
his  mind  throogh  all  the  imbrog- 
lio of  other  thonghti.  Even  annt 
Dora's  ibotish  affection  might  hare 
been  a  little  comfort  at  the  moment, 
and  he  ooald  not  bot  be  a  little 
oorioos  to  know  whether  they  had 
heard  Elsworthy's  stoiy.  and  what 
the  patronessea  of  Skelmersdale 
thotii^t  of  the  matter.  Somehow, 
Jost  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
tresses, a  vision  of  Skelmersdale 
bnrst  upon  the  Perpetual  Oarate  like 
a  glimpse  of  a  better  world.  If  he 
eonM  bnt  escape  there  oat  of  all  this 
sickening  misconception  and  in- 
ffratitode— if  he  oonld  bnt  take 
Lncy  into  his  protecting  arms,  and 
cany  her  away  far  from  the  clouds 
that  were  gathering  over  her  path 
as  well  as  his  own.  The  thought 
fonad  yent  in  an  impatient  long- 
dntwn  sigh,  and  was  tnen  ezpelM 
Oontemptoonsly  from  the  yonng 
man's  bosom.  If  a  hundred  Skel- 
mersdales  were  in  his  power,  here, 
where  his  honour  had  been  attacked, 
it  was  necessary  to  remain,  in  the  fsce 
of  all  obstaolesTtill  it  was  cleared. 

The  Miss  Wentworths  had  Jost 
come  up  to  the  d!rawinff-room  after 
dinner  when  their  nephew  entered. 
As  ibr  Miss  Dora,  she  had  seated 
herself  by  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and  with  her  light  little  curls 
fluttering  upon  her  cheek,  was 
watching  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  bv 
the  side  of  tiie  great  laurel,  which 
indicated  the  spot  occupied  at  this 
moment  by  Jack  and  his  dgar. 
"^Dear  fellow,  he  does  ei\}oy  tiie 
quiet,'*  she  siud,  with  a  suppressed 
Httle  sniff  of  emotion.  '*To  think 
we  should  be  in  such  misery  about 
poor  dear  Frank,  and  have  Jack, 
about  whom  we  have  all  been  so 
unbelieying,  sent  to  us  lor  a  con- 
solatton.  My  poor  brother  wfQ  be 
so  happy,**  said  Miss  Dora,  almost 
crying  at  theiithought  She  was 
under  the  inflaenice  of  this  senti- 
lattDt  when  the  Oarate  entered.    It 


was  periiaps  impossible  ibr  Mr. 
Wentworth  to  present  himadf  be- 
fore his  three  annts  at  the  present 
crisis  without  a  certain  ooniBoioos- 
ness  in  his  looks;  and  it  was  weU 
that  it  was  twiHght,  and  he  could 
not  read  distin^y  all  that  was 
written  in  their  cocmtenances.  Miss 
Oedlia  held  out  her  lovely  old  hand 
to  him  first  of  all.  She  said,  "^  How 
do  you  do,  Frank?  **  which  was  not 
very  original,  but  yet  counted  for  a 
good  ded  in  the  silence.  When  he 
came  up  to  her,  she  offered  him  her 
sweet  old  cheek  with  a  look  of  pity 
which  touched,  and  yet  affronted,  the 
Perpetual  Onrate.  He  thought  it  was 
the  wisest  way  to  accept  the  challenge 
at  once. 

'^It  is  very  good  of  you.  but  yoa 
need  not  be  sorry  fbr  me,'*  he  said, 
as  he  sat  down  by  her.  And  then 
there  was  a  little  pause — an  awfdl 
pause;  for  Miss  Wentworth  had 
no  further  observations  to  oflbr, 
and  Miss  Dora,  who  had  risen  op 
hastily,  dropped  into  her  chair 
again  in  a  disconsolate  oonditioD, 
when  she  saw  that  her  nephew  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  her.  The 
poor  little  woman  sat  down  with 
miserable  sensations^  and  did  not 
find  the  comfort  she  hoped  for 
in  contemplation  of  the  smoke  of 
Jack's  cigar.  After  all,  it  was  Franlc 
who  was  the  original  owner  of  Miss 
Dora's  aflSn^tlons.  When  she  aaw 
him,  as  she  thought,  in  a  state  of 
guilt  and  trouble,  received  with 
grim  silence  bv  the  dreaded  Leonora, 
the  poor  lady  began  to  waver  greatly, 
divided  between  a  longing  to  re- 
tom  to  her  old  allegiance,  and  a 
certain  pride  in  the  new  bonds 
wliich  bound  her  to  so.  great  a  sin- 
ner as  Jack.  She  oonM  not  help 
fceling  the  distinction  of  haring 
anoh  a  reprobate  in  her  hands.  But 
the  sight  of  Frank  bronght  back 
old  habita,  and  lUss  Dora  Mt  at 
her  wits'  end,  and  could  nottell  what 
to  do. 

At  length  IGss  Leonora's  voice, 
which  was  decided  contralto,  broke 
the  rilence.  **I  am  very  glad  to 
see  vou,  Frank,**  said  the  strong- 
mhsded  annt      *F^m  somethiflg 
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we  heird,  I  aoppoeed  joa.  bad  gone 
away  for  a  time,  and  we  were  rather 
anxiofns  about  your  moyemeots. 
There  are  so  many  things  going  on 
i&  tiie  &mily  joBt  now,  that  one  does 
aotlcnow  what  to  think.  I  am  glad 
to  see  yoQ  are  still  in  Oarlingford/^ 

'4  never  bad  the  lea3t  intention 
of  going  away,**  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth.  ''I  can't  imagine  who  oonld 
teDjoaao." 

» Nobody  told  ns,"  said  Miss 
Leonora ;  **  we  drew  that  oondnsion 
from  other  things  we  heard.  Dora, 
pn  Frank  the  newspaper  with  that 
apb  abont  Gerald.  I  have 
ned  from  the  first  which  way 
was  tending.  It  is  yery 
shocking  of  him,  and  I  don't  know 
what  tbey  are  to  do,  for  Louisa  is 
in  ezpensiye  Kttie  fool ;  and  if  he 
kares  the  Beetory,  th^  can't  have 
enoogh  to  liye  on.  If  you  knew 
wbal  your  brother  was  gomg  to  do, 
why  £dnH  you  adyise  him  other- 
wise? B^dea,  be  will  be  wretched,'* 
said  the  diseriminatinff  woman.  **  I 
neyo-  approved  of  bu  ways,  but  I 
ooold  not  say  anything  against  his 
sinoeri^.  I  belieye  bis  heart  was 
in  hia  work ;  a  man  may  be  very 
zeakMi&  and  yet  very  erroneous.^' 
aid  lusB  Leonora,  like  an  oracle 
out  of  the  shadows. 

**I  don't  know  if  be  is  erroneous 
or  not— but  I  know  I  should  like 
to  punch  this  man's  bead,"  said 
the  Cerata  who  bad  taken  the 
paper  to  the  window,  where  there 
was  just  light  enough  to  make  out 
the  paragraph,  m  stood  looming 
orer  Miss  Dora,  a  great  black  shadow 
against  the  iMing  light  ''  All  the 
misehief  in  the  world  comes  of  these 
viDaQoiis  papers,'*  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth.  «*  Though  I  did  not  think. 
anybody  nowadays  betieyed  in  the 
'Chroiucle.'  Gerald  has  not  gone 
oyer  to  Borne,  and  I  don't  ^nk  he 
means  to  go.  I  daresay  you  have 
agitated  yourself  unnecessarily  about 
more  tiian  one  supposed  event  in 
the  &m!ly,'^  be  continued,  throwing 
the  paper  on  the  table.  **I  don^ 
know  anythhag  very  alarming  that 
has  happened  as  yet,  except  perhaps 
the    prodigal^to    return,"    said    the 


Perpetual  Curate^  with  a  sHi^t  touch 
of  Dittemess.  His  eye  had  just 
lighted  on  Jack  sauntering  throuffh 
the  garden  with  bis  cigar;  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  human,  and  could 
not  entirely  refi!ain  flrom  the  espres* 
rion  of  bis  sentiments. 

"But,  oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  you 
are  not  angry  about  poor  Jack?" 
add  Miss  Dora.  '^He  has  not  known 
what  it  was  to  be  at  home  for  years 
and  years.  A  stepmother  is  so  dif- 
ferent firom  an  own  mother,  and 
he  never  has  had  any  opportunities; 
and,  oh,  Frank,  don't  you  remember 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven?"  cried 
the  aqzious  aunt — "  not  to  say  that  he 
is  the  eldest  son.  And  it  is  such  a 
thing  for  the  fiamilvto  see  him  chang- 
ing his  ways  in  such  a  beautiful  spiritl" 
said  Miss  D^ra.  The  room  was  al- 
most dark  by  this  time,  and  she  did 
not  see  that  her  penitent  had  entered 
while  she  spoke. 

^  It  is  very  consoling  to  gain  your 
approval,  aunt  Dora?"  said  Jack. 
^^My  brother  Frank  doesn't  know 
me.  If  the  Squire  wiU  make  a  nur- 
sery 'Of  his  house,  what  can  a  man 
do?  But  a  fellow  can't  be  quite 
ruined  as  long  as  he  baa  " 
aunts,  the  reprobate  was  about  to 
say,  with  an  infieotion  of  laugh- 
ter intended  for  Frank's  ear  only 
in  his  voice;  but  be  fortunately 
remembered  in  time  that  Miss 
Leonora  had  an  acute  intelligence, 
and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with — 
"As  long  as  .he  has  female  relar 
tions,"  said  Jack,  in  bis  most  fSael- 
ing  tone.  ''Men  never  sympathise 
with  men."  He  seemed  to  be  apolo- 
gising for  Frank's  indifference^  as 
well  as  for  his  own  sins.  He  bad 
just  bad  a  very  good  dinner— for  the 
Miss  Wentworths'  cook  was  the 
best  in  Oarlingford — ^aud  Jade,  whose 
digestion  was  perfect,  was  disposed 
to  please  eveirbody,  and  had,  in 
particular,  no  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  Frank. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  see  bow  hum- 
ble and  forgiying  be  is,"  said  Miss 
Dora,  rising  on  tiptoe  to  whisper 
into  the  Oorate's  ear;  '*and  always 
takes  your  part  whenever  you  are 
mentioned,"     said    the    iijodiclona 
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aont.  Meandme  the  other  sisters 
were  very  silent,  sitting  each  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  gronp  of  shadows. 
Then  Miss  Leonora  rose  with  a 
sadden  rustling  of  all  her  draperiesL 
and  with  her  own  energetic  hand 
rang  the  belL 

*''  Now  the  lamp  is  coming.^  said 
Jack,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  '^  a  brigbt, 
blank,  pitiless  globe  like  the  world ; 
and  Instead  of  this  delicioos  dark- 
ness, where  one  can  see  nothing 
distinctly,  my  heart  will  be  torn 
asunder  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
by  the  si^^t  of  suicide.  Why  do 
we  ever  have  lights  I"  said  the 
exquisite,  laying  himself  down  soft- 
ly on  a  S0&.  w  hen  the  lamp  was 
brought  in,  Jack  became  visible 
stretched  out  in  an  attitude  of  per- 
fect repose  and  tranquillity,  with  a 
quiet  consdence  wntten  in  every 
fold  of  his  scrupulous  apparel.  As 
for  Frank,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
still  in  moming-idress,  and  was  bit- 
ing Iiis  naila,  and  had  a  cloud  upon 
his  brow  which  the  sudden  light 
disclosed  like  a  traitor  before  he 
was  prepared  for  it.  Between'  the 
two  brothers  such  a  contrast  was 
visible  that  it  was  not  surprising  if 
Miss  Dora,  still  wavering  in  her 
allegiance,  went  back  with  relief  to 
ihe  calm  countenance  of  her  peni- 
tent, and  owned  to  herself  with 
trembling  that  the  Curate  looked 
preoccupied  and  guilty.  Perhaps 
Miss  Leonora  came  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. She  seated  lierself  at  her 
writing-table  with  her  usual  air  of 
business,  and  made  a  pen  to  a  hard 
point  by  the  light  of  the  candles, 
which  were  sacred  to  her  particular 
use. 

<^  I  heard  some  news  this  morning 
which  pleased  me  very  much,*'  said 
Miss  Leonora.  ^^I  daresay  you  re- 
member Julia  Trench?  You  two 
used  to  be  a  great  deal  together  at 
one  time.  She  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Shirley's  excellent  curate, 
who  is  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
character.  He  did  veiy  well  at  the 
nniversity,  I  believe,"  said  the 
patroness  of  Skelmersdale ;  ^^but  I 
confess  I  don't  care  mucli  for  aca- 
demical honours.    He  is  an  excel- 


lent clergyman,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  purpose,  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  his  views. 
So,  knowing,  the  interest  we  take 
in  Julia,  you  may  think  how  pleased 
we  were,"  said  AGss  Leonora,  look- 
ing full  into  her  nephew's  face. 
He  knew  what  she  meant  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  she  had  put  it  in  words. 
"When  is  old  Shirley  going  to 
die  ?*'  said  Jack  from  the  sofa.  *'  It's 
rather  hard  upon  Frank,  keeping 
him  out  of  the  living  so  long;  and 
if  I  were  you,  Fd  be  jealous  of  this 
model  curate,"  said  the  fine  gentle- 
man, with  a  slight  civil  yawn.  *'I 
don't  approve  of  model  curates  upon 
family  livings.  People  are  apt  to 
make  comparisons,*"  said  Jack,  and 
then  he  raised  his  head  with  a  little 
energy — "  Ah,  there  it  is,"  said  the 
Sybarite,  "the  first  moth.  Don't 
be  precipitate,  my  dear  fellow. 
Aunt  Dora,  pray  sit  quietly  where 
you  are^  and  don't  disturb  our, ope- 
rations. It  is  only  a  moth,  to  be 
sure ;  but  don't  let  us  cut  short  the 
moments  of  a  creature  that  has  no 
hereafter,"  said  Jack,  solemnly. 
He  disturbed  them  all  bv  this  ec- 
centric manifestation  of  *  benevo- 
lence, and  flapped  his  handkerchief 
rouna  Miss  Dora,  upon  whose  white 
cap  the  unlucky  moth,  Mghtened 
by  its  benefactor's  vehemenoe,  was 
fluttering  wildly.  Jack  even  for- 
sot  himself  so  tar  as  to  swear  at  the 
mghtened  insect  as  it  flew  wildly 
oS  at  a  tangent,  not  to  the  open 
window,  but  to  Miss  Leonora's 
candles,  where  it  came  to  an  imme- 
diate end.  But  nobody  understood 
what  ma  implied  in  the  cteeidentc 
Miss^  Leonora  sat  rather  griinly 
looking  on  at  all  this  byplay.  When 
her  elegant  nephew  threw  himself 
back  once  more  upon  the  sofa,  she 
glanced  from  him  to  his  brother 
with  a  comparison  which  perhaps 
was  not  so  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  But  even 
Miss  Leonora,  though  so  sensible, 
had  her  weaknesses;  and  she  was 
very  evangelical,  and  could  pat  up 
with  a  great  deal  from  the  sinner 
who  had  placed  himself  for  con- 
version in  her  hands. 
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"We  haTe  too  great  a  sense  of 
ovr  rapoDslbiHty  to  treat  Bkel- 
XDO'sdale  sbnply  as  a  fiomilj  liy- 
iDg/  she  said.  '*  Besides,  Frank. 
of  course  Is  to  liaye  Wentworth 
Beetoiy.  Gerald^s  perversion  is  a 
mat  blow;  bnt  still^  if  it  ^  to  be, 
Frank  will  be  provided  for  at  least 
As  for  oar  parish " 

''I  beg  yonr  pardon,*'  said  the 
Cnrate;  **I  hare  not  the  least  in- 
tentioD  of  leaving  Oarlingford.  At 
the  present  moment  neither  Skel- 
mersdale  nor  Wentworth  wonld 
tempt  me.  I  am  in  no  doabt  as  to 
where  my  work  lies,  and  there  is 
enoogh  of  H  to  satisfy  any  man." 
He  oonld  not  help  thinking,  as  be 
spdce,  of  angratefhl  Wharfside,  for 
which  he  had  done  so  mnch,  and 
the  recollection  bronght  a  little 
flash  of  indignant  eoloor  to  his 
cheek. 

''  Oh,  Frank,  my  dear/'  said  Miss 
Dora  in  a  whisper^  stealing  up  to 
him,  '^  if  it  is  not  true,  you  most  not 
mind.  Ob.  my  .dear  *boy,  nobody 
will  mind  it  if  it  is  not  tme.''  She 
pot  her  hand  timidly  upon  his  arm 
as  she  reached  up  to  his  ear,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  poor  littJe  woman, 
who  was  trying  all  she  could  to  serve 
two  masters,  kept  one  eye  upon  Jack, 
lest  her  momentary  retnm  to  hid  bro- 
ther might  have  a  disastrous  effect 
opon  the  moral  reformation  which 
ehe  was  nnrsing  with  so  much  care. 
As  for  the  Curate,  he  gave  her  a 
hasty  glance,  which  very  nearly 
made  an  end  of  Miss  Dora.  She 
retired  to  her  seat  with  no  more 
oonrage  to  say  anything,  unable  to 
make  oat  whether  it  was  virtuous 
Rproadi  or  angry  guilt  which  lodged 
at  her  so  sternly.  She  felt  her  head- 
ache coming  on  as  she  sank  again 
upon  ber  cbdr.  If  she  could  bnt 
bare  stolen  away  to  her  own  room, 
and  had  a  good  comforting  cry  in 
the  dark,  it  might  have  kept  off  the 
beadaefae;  but  then  she  had  to  be 
ftithfol  to  her  post,  and  to  look 
after  the  reformation  of  Jack. 

"I  liave  no  doubt  that  a  great 
work  mi^t  be  done  in  Oarling- 
ford," eaid  Miss  Leonora,  ^Mf  you 
wooid  take  my  advice  and  organise 


matters  properly  and  make  due 
provision  for  the  lay  element  As 
for  Sisters  of  Mercy,  I  never  had 
any  belief  in  them.  They  only  get 
young  clergymen  into  mischief," 
said  the  strong-minded  aunt.  '^We 
are  going  to  have  tea,  Frank,  if  yon 
will  have  some.  Poor  Mr.  Shirley 
has  got  matters  into  very  bad  order 
at  Skelmersdale,  but  things  will  be 
different  under  the  new  incumbent, 
I  hope,*'  said  Miss  Leonora,  shoot- 
ing a  side-glance  of  keen  inspection 
at  the  Ourate,  who  bore  it  steadily. 

"I  hope  he  will  conduct  hiraself 
to  your  satisfaction,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  a  bland  but  somewhat 
grim  aspect,  from  the  window,  '*  but 
I  can't  wait  for  tea.  I  have  still 
got  some  of  my  work  to  do  for  to- 
morrow ;  V)  good-night," 

«*ril  walk  with  you,  Frank,'^ 
said  his  elder  brother.  ^*My  dear 
aunts,  don't  look  alarmed;  nothing 
can  happen  to  me.  These  are  few 
temptations  in  Grange  Lane;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  come  back  directly. 
/  cannot  do  without  my  tea,'*  said 
Jack,  by  way  of  consoling  poor 
Miss  Dora,  who  had  started  with 
consternation  at  the  proposal.  And 
the  two  brothers  went  out  into  the 
fresh  evening  air  together,  their 
aunt  Dora  watching  them  frx>m  the 
window  with  inexpressible  anxiety; 
for  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  right 
for  a  clergyman  to  saunter  out  of 
doors  in  the  evening  with  'such  a 
doubtful  member  of  society  as  Jack ; 
and  perhaps  Frank,  having  him- 
self fallen  into  evil  ways,  might 
hinder  or  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  brother's  re-establish- 
ment in  the  ^practice  of  all  the 
virtues.  Miss  Dora,  who  had  to 
carry  them  both  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  who  got  no  sympathy 
in  the  present^case  from  her  hard- 
hearted sisters,  was  fain  at  last  to 
throw  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
steal  out  to  that  summer-house 
which  was  built  into  the  garden- 
wall,  and  commanded  Grange  Lane 
from  its  little  window.  There  she 
established  herself  in  the  darkness, 
an  affectionate  spy.  There  ought 
to  have  been  a  moon  that  night, 
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and  aooOTdingly  tiie  lampB  were  not 
lifted  St  that  end  of  Grange  Lane, 
for  the  aotborities  in  Ganingford 
bore  a  frugal  mind,  fiat  the  sky 
had  beoome  olondy,  and  the  moon 
shone  only  by  interval?,  which  gare 
a  oertain  character  of  mysteir  and 
secrecy  to  the  night  Throngh  this 
uncertain  light  the  anxious  woman 
saw  her  two  nephews  conung  and 
going  under  the  window,  appar- 
ently in  the  most  eager  conversation. 
Miss  Dora's  anxiety  grew  to  such  a 
hdght  that  she  opened  softly  a  chink 
of  the  window  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  hear  as  well  as  to  see,  but  that 
attempt  was  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful. Then,  when  they  had  walked 
about  for  half  an  hour,  which  looked 
like  two  hours  to  Hiss  Dora,  who 
was  rapidly  taking  one  of*  her  bad 
colds  at  the  half-open  window,  thev 
were  joined  by  another  figure  which 
she  did  not  think  she  had  ever 
seen  before.  The  excitement  was 
growing  tremendous,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  three  conspirators  more  and 
more  alarming,  when  the  poor  lady 
started  with  a  little  scream  at  a 
noise  behind  her,  and  turning 
round,  saw  her  maid,  severe  as  a 
pursuing  Tate,  stanaing  at  the 
door.    ^  After  giving  me  your  word 


as  yon  wouldn't  come  no  momV 
said  the  reproachfhl  despot  who 
swayed  Miss  Dora's  soul.  After 
that  she  had  to  make  the  best  of 
her  way  indoors,  thankfhl  not  to  be 
carried  to  her  room  and  pot  into 
hot  water,  which  was  the  original 
intention  of  Collins.  But  it  Would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions of  Miss  Dora's  mind  after  this 
glimpse  into  the  heart  of  the  vol- 
cano on  which  her  innocent  feet 
were  standing.  Unless  it  were 
murder  or  high  treason,  what  oould 
tliey  have  to  plot  about  f  or  was 
the  mysterious  stranger  a  disguised 
Jesuit,  and  the  whole  business  some 
terrible  Papist  conspiracy?  Jack, 
who  had  been  so  much  abroad,  and 
Gerald,  who  was  going  over  to  Borne, 
and  IVank,  who  was  in  trouble  of 
every  description,  got  entangled 
together  in  Miss  Dora's  disturbed 
imagination,  lilo  really  oould  be 
so  frightful  as  the  ianciee  with 
which  she  distrftcted  herself  after 
that  peep  from  the  summer-house; 
and  it  would  be  impos^ble  to  de- 
scribe the  indignation  of  OoIIina. 
who  knew  that  her  mistress  would 
kill  herself  some  day,  and  was 
aware  tli&t  she,  in  her  own  person, 
would  get  little  rest  that  night 


**!  don't  know  what  is  the  exact 
connection  between  tea  and  infor- 
mation," said  Jack  Wentworth,  with 
a  wonderful  yaWn.  *'When  X  con- 
sider that  this  is  all  on  account 
of  that  stupid  beast  Wodehonse,  I 
feel  disposed  to  eat  iiim.  By  the 
way,  they  have  got  a  capital  cook ; 
I  did  not  think  such  a  cuisine  was 
the  sort  of  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  one's  &mily,  which  has 
meant  boiled  mutton  up  to  this 
moment,  to  my  uninstructed  Imagi- 
natioa  But  the  old  ladies  are  in  a 
state  of  exdtement  which,  I  pre- 
sume, is  unusual  to  them.  It  ^pears 
von  nave  been  getting  into  scrapes 
uke  other  people,  though  you  are  a 
parson.  As  your  elder  brother,  my 
dear  Frank '' 


^Look  here,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Onrate;  ''you  want  to  ask  about 
Wodehouse.  I  will  answer  your 
questions,  smce  you  seem  to  have 
some  interest  in  him;  bnt  I  don't 
speak  of  mj  private  affiurs  to  any 
bnt  my  intimate  friends,"  said  Mr.  i 
Wentworth,  who  was  not  in  a  hum-  i 
our  to  be  trifled  with.  | 

The  elder  brother  shrugged  bis 
shoulders.  '^  It  is  curious  to  remark 
the  progress  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  one's  ftimily,"  ne  said, 
reflectively.  '^  When  yon  were  a 
little  boy,  von  took  your  drubbingi 
dudfuUy;  but  never  mind,  we've 
another  sulgect  in  hand.  I  cake  an 
interest  in  Wodehonse,  and  so  do 

ou— I  can't  tell  for  what  reason. 

'erhapa  he  is  one  of  the  intimate 
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fiieods  with  whom  you  disonas  yonr 
prirate  afEairs  ?  bat  that  ia  a  mat- 
ter qoite  '  apart  from  the  subject 
The  thing  is,  that  he  has  to  be  taken 
c&re  of — ^not  for  his  owa  sake,  as  I 
don^t  ifeed  to  explain  to  yon,"  said 
Jack.  ^  I  hear  the  old  fellow  died 
to-dajj  which  was  the  best  thing  he 
coold  have  done,  upon  the  whola 
Perhaps  joa  can  tell  me  how  much 
he  h^,  and  how  he  has  left  it  ?  We 
may  have  to  take  different  sides, 
and  the  fellow  himself  is  a  snob ; 
hot  I  should  like  to  understand  ex- 
ictly  the  state  of  affairs  between 
jOQ  and  me,  as  gentlemen,''  said 
the  heir  of  the  Went  worths.  Either 
a  passing  spasm  of  compunction 
ptsded  over  him  as  he  said  the  word, 
or  it  was' the  moon,  which  had  just 
fifing  aside  the  last  fold  of  cloud 
and  burst  out  upon  them  as  they 
turned  back  ^facing  her.  "  When  we 
know  how  the  affdir  stands,  we  can 
either  negotiate  or  fight,^'  he  added, 
puffing  a  volume  of  smoke  from  his 
cigar.  **  Really  a  very  fine  effect — 
that  little  church  of  yours  comes 
well  against  that  bit  of  sky.  It 
hoki  like  a  Constable,  or  rather 
it  would  look  like  a  Constable, 
thrusting  up  that  bit  of  a  spire  into 
the  blue,  if  it  happened  to  be  day- 
light,*' said  Jack,  making  a  tube 
of  his  hand,  and  regarding  the 
picture  with  great  interest.  Miss 
Dora  at  her  window  beheld  the 
moTeraent  with  secret  horror  and 
apprehension,  and  took  it  for  ^Bome 
mysterious  sign. 

**I  know  nothing  a^utMr.  Wode- 
Bonse's  property,"  said  the  Curate  : 
"I  wish  I  knew  enough  law  to  un* 
derscand  it.  He  has  left  no  will,  I 
belieTe  ;"  and  Mr,  Wentworth  watch- 
^  his  brother's  face  with  no  small 
interest  as  he  spoke. 

*'Very  like  a  Constable,"  said 
Jack,  still  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes. 
^  These  clouds  to  the  right  are  not 
a  bad  imitation  of  some  effects  of 
his.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Con- 
stable is  my  passion.  And  so  old 
Wodehouse  has  left  no  will  ?  What 
iat  he  left?  some  daughters  ?  Ex- 
case  my  curiosity,"  said  the  elder 
brother.    ''  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
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you  know.  If  yon  like  this '  other 
girl  well  enough  to  compromise  your- 
self on  her  aooount  (which,  mind 
you,  I  think  a  ^at  mistake),  you 
can't  mean  to  go  m  at  the  same  time 
for  that  pretty  sister,  eh?  It's  a  sort 
of  sport  I  don't  attempt  myself — 
though  it  may  be  the  correct  thing 
for  a  clergyman,  for  anything  I  can 
tell  to  the  oontrary,"  said  the  toler- 
ant critic. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  swallowed 
down  the  interruptions  that  rushed 
to  his  lips,  and  heard  his  brother 
out  with  unusual  patience.  After 
all,  perhaps  Jack  was  the  only  man 
in  the  world  whom  he  could  ask  to 
advise  him  in  such  an  emergency. 
•"I  take  it  for  granted  that  yoa 
don't  mean  to  insult  either  me  or 
my  profession,"  he  said,  gravely; 
^*  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  here  is  one 
point  upon  which  I  should  be  glad 
of  your  help.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  ia  Wodehouse  who  ftias  carried 
away  this  unfortunate  girl.  She  is 
a  little  fool,  and  he  has  imposed 
upon  her.  If  you  can  get  him  to 
confess  this,  and  to  restore  her  to 
her  friends,  you  will  lay  me  under 
the  deepest  obligation,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  with  unusual  en- 
ergy. ^'I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
such  a  slander  disables  me,  and  goes 
to  my  heart."  When  he  had  once  be- 
gun to  speak  o^  the  subject,  he  could 
not  help  expresfflug  himself  fully; 
and  Jack,  who  had  grown  out  of 
acquaintance  with  the  nobler  senti- 
ments, woke  up  with  a  slight  start 
through  all  his  moral  being  to  recog- 
nise the  thrill  of  subdued  passion 
and  scorn  and  grief  which  was  in 
his  brother's  voice.  Innocent  Miss 
Bora,  who  knew  no  evil,  had  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  in  her  mind  that  Frank 
was  guilty ;  but  Jack,  who  scarcely 
knew  what  goodness  was,  acquitted 
his  brother  instantaneously,  and  re- 
quired no  other  proo£  Perhaps  if 
he  had  been  capable  of  any  impres- 
sion beyond  an  intellectual  one, 
this  little  incident  might,  in  Miss 
Dora's  own  language,  have  "done 
him  good." 

"So  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it?"  he  said,  with  a  smile.    "  Wode* 
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bouse!  but  then  the  feHow  hasn't 
a  peoDj.  I«ee  some  one  skalking 
along  under  the  walls  that  looks  like 
him.  Histl  Smith— Tom^what 
do  they  call  you/  We  want  yon 
here,"  said  Jack,  upon  whom  the 
moon  was  shining  full.  Where  he 
stood  in  his  eyening  coat  and  spot- 
less breadth  of  linen,  the  heir 
of  the  Wentworths  was  ready  to 
meet  the  eye  of  all  the  world.  His 
shabby  subordinate  stopped  short, 
with  a  kind  of  sullen  admiration,  to 
look  at  him.  Wodehouse  knew  the 
nature  of  Jack  Wentworth's  pur- 
suits a  great  deal  better  than  his 
brother,  and  that  some  of  them 
would  not  bear  much  investigation; 
but  when  he  saw  him  stand  trinm* 
phant  in  gorgeous  apparel,  fearing 
no  man,  the  poor  rascal,  whom  every- 
body kicked  at,  rose  superior  to  his 
own  misfortunes.  He  had  not  made 
much  of  it  in  his  own  person,  but 
that  life  wif^  not  altogether  a  failure 
which  had  ^produced  Jack  Went^ 
worth.  He  obeyed  his  superior's 
call  with  instinctive  fidelity,  proud, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  be  living  the 
same  life  and  sharing  the  same 
perils.  When  he  emei^ed  into  the 
moonlight,  his  shaggy  countenance 
looked  excited  and  haggard.  Not- 
withstanding ail  his  experiences,  he 
was  not  of  a  constitution  which 
could  deny  nature.  He  had  inflict- 
ed every  kind  of  torture  upon  his 
&ther  while  living,  and  had  no  re- 
morse to  speak  of  now  that  he  was 
dead ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  fact 
of  the  death  affected  him.  His  eyes 
looked  wilder  than  usual,  and  his 
face  older  and  more  worn,  and  he 
looked  round  him  with  a  kind  of 
clandestine  skulking  instinct  as  he 
came  out  of  the  shadow  into  the 
light 

This  was  the  terrible  conjunction 
"which  Miss  Dora  saw  from  her 
window.  The  anxious  woman  did 
not  wait  long  enough  to  be  aware 
'  that  the  Curate  left  the  other  two 
to  such  consultations  as  were  in- 
evitable between  them,  and  went 
away  very  hastily  to  his  own  house, 
and  to  the  work  which  still  awaited 
him ---^  When    the    wicked    man 


tumeth  away  from  the  evil  of  his 
ways,  and  doeth  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right"  Mr.  Wentworth, 
when  he  came  back  to  it,  sat  for 
about  an  hour  over  his  text  before 
he  wrote  a  single  8}llable.  His 
heart  had  been  .wrung  that  day  bj 
the  sharpest  pangs  which  can  be 
inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  generoas 
spirit  He  was  disposed  to  be  bitter 
against  all  the  world — against  the 
dull  eyes  that  would  not  see,  the 
dull  ears  that  could  shut  themselves 
against;  all  suggestions  either  of  gra- 
titude or  justice.  It  appeared  to 
him,  on  the  whole,  that  the  wicked 
man  was  every  way  the  best  off  in 
this  world,  besides  being  wooed  aod 
besought  to  accept  the  bje&ings  of 
the  other.  And  the  Ourate  was 
conscious  of  an  irrepressible  in- 
clination to  exterminate  the  hu- 
man vermin,  who  mate  the  earth 
such  an  imbroglio  of  distress  and 
misery ;  and  was  sore  and  wounded 
in  his  heart  to  feel  how  his  own 
toils  and  honest  purposes,  availed 
him  nothing,  and  how  all*  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  bystanders 
went  to  the  pretender.  These  sen- 
taments  naturally  complicated  his 
thoughts,  and  made  composition 
difScalt ;  not  to  say  that  they  added 
a  thrill  of  human  feeling  warmer 
than  usual  to  the  short  and  suc- 
cinct sermon.  It  was  not  an  emo- 
tional sermon,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  was  so 
for  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  carried  ta 
an  extreme  point  the  Anglican  dis- 
like for  nulpit  exaggeration  in  all 
forms.  The  Perpetual  Curate  was 
not  a  natural  orator.  He  had  very 
little  of  the  eloquence  which  gave 
Mr.  Vincent  so  much  success  in  the 
Dissenting  connection  during  his 
short  stay  in  Carlingford,  which  was 
a  kind  of  popularity  not  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  Churchman.  Bnt 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  a  certain  faculty 
of  concentrating  his  thoughts  into 
the  tersest  expression,  and  of  uttei^ 
ing  in  a  very  few  words,  as  if  they 
did  not  mean  anything  particular, 
ideas  which  were  always  individual, 
and  often  of  distinct  originality— 
a  kind  of  utterance   which  Is  very 
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dear  to  the  English  mind.  As  was 
natara],  there  were  bat  a  limited 
amonnt  of  people  able  to  find  him 
OQt;  bat  those  who  did  so  were 
nther  fand  of  talking  about  the 
** restrained  power"  of  the  Oarate  of 
St  Roque's. 

Next  rooming  was  a  glorious 
Bommer  Snnday— one  of  those  days 
d  peace  on  which  this  tired  old 
earth  takes  back  her  look  of  inno- 
oence,  and  delades  herself  with 
thoQghts  of  Eden.  To  be  sore,  there 
were  tomnlts  enough  going  on  over 
her  surface — ^vulgar  raerry-nnakings 
and  noises,  French  drams  beating, 
all  kinds  of  discordant  sounds  going 
00  here  and  there,  by  land  and  sea, 
Qoder  that  tranquil  impartial  sun. 
6ot  the  air  was  very  still  in  Oarling- 
ford,  where  yon  could  hear  the  bees 
in  the  lime- blossoms  as  you  went 
to  elmrch  in  the  snnshine.  All 
that  world  of  soft  air  in  which  the 
embowered  hoases  of  G-range  Lane 
lay  beatified,  was  breathing  sweet 
'ci  the  limea;  but  notwithstanding 
the  radiance  of  the  day,  people  were 
taOdog  of  other  subjects  as  they 
came  down  under  the  shadow  of 
the  garden-walls  to  ^8t,  Roque's. 
There  was  a  great  stream  of  people 
—greater  than  usual;  for  Carling- 
ford  was  naturally  anxious  to  see 
how  Mr.  Wentworth  would  conduct 
himaelf  in  such  an  emerftency.  On 
one  side  of  the  way  Mr.  Wodehonse's 
hospitable  house,  shut'  up  closely, 
and  toming  all  its  shattered  win- 
dows to  the  light,  which  shone 
serenely  indifferent  upon  the  blank 
frames,  stood  silent,  dumbly  contri- 
botlng  its  great  moral  to  the  human 
holiday;  and  on  the  other,  Elswor- 
thy's  closed  shop,  with  the  blinds 
drawn  over  the  cheerful  windows 
above,  where  little  Rosa  once  amused 
herself  watching  the  passengers,  in- 
terposed a  still  more  dreadful  dis- 
conlaooe.  The  Carlingford  people 
talked  of  both  occurrences  with 
eomposnre  as  they  went  to  8t. 
Roqae's.  They  were  sorry,  and 
shocked,  and  very  curioas;  but  that 
wonderfol  moral  atmosphere  of  hu- 
man indifference  and  self-regard 
whioh    Burroands   every   Individ aal 


soul,  kept  their  feelings  quite  with- 
in bounds.  Most  people  wondered 
much  what  Mr.  Wentworth  would 
say;  whether  he  would  really  ven- 
ture to  face  the  Carlingford  world ; 
whether  he  would  take  refuge  in  a 
funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Wodehouse; 
or  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
conduct  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances. When  the  greater  part  of 
the  congregation  was  seated.  Miss 
Leonora  Wentworth.  all  by  herself, 
in  her  iron  grey  silk,  which  rustlea 
like  a  breeze  along  the  narrow  pas- 
sage, although  she  wore  no  crino- 
line, went  up  to  a  seat  immediately 
in  front,  close  to  Mr.  Wentworth's 
choristers,  who  jast  then  came  troop- 
ing in  in  their  white  purplices,  look- 
ing like  angels  of  unequal  height, 
and  equivocal  reputation.  Miss 
Leonora  placed  herself  in  the  front 
row  of  a  little  group  of  benches  ar- 
ranged at  the  side,  just  where  the 
Curate's  wife  would  have  been  placed 
had  he  possesseid  such  an  append- 
age. She  looked  down  blandly 
upon  the  m^ny  lines  of  faces  turned 
towards  her,  accepting  their  in- 
spection with  perfect  composure. 
Though  her  principles  were  Evan- 
gelical, Miss  Leonora  was  still  a 
Wentworth,  and  a  woman.  She 
had  not  shown  any  sympathy  for 
her  nephew  on  the  previous  night; 
but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
stand  by  him,  without  saying  any- 
thing about  her  determination.  This 
incident  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Carlingford.  Moat 
likely  it  interfered  with  the  private 
devotions,  from  which  a  few  heads 
popped  up  abruptly  as  she  passed; 
bat  she  was  very  devout  and  ex- 
emplary in  her  own  person,  and  set 
a  good  example,  as  became  the  cler- 
gyman's aunt. 

Excitement  rose  very  high  in  St. 
Roqae's  when  Mr.  Wentworth  came 
into  the  reading-desk,  and  Elswor- 
thy,  black  as  a  cloud,  became  visible 
underneath.  The  clerk  had  not 
ventured  to  absent  himself,  nor  to 
send  a  substitute  in  his  place.  Never, 
in  the  days  when  he  was  most  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Wentworth,  had  Els- 
worthy   been   more   determined  to 
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accompany  him  throngb  every  parti- 
cular of  the  service.  They  had  stood 
together  in  the  littie  vestry,  going 
through  all  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  Curate  trying  hard  to  talk  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  the  clerk 
going  through  all  his  duties  in  total 
silence.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
church  service  in  Oarlingford  which 
was  followed  with  such  intense  in- 
terest by  all  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  congregation.  When  the  ser- 
mon came,  it  took  Mr.  Wentworth's 
admirers  by  surprise,  though  they 
could  not  at  the  moment  make  out 
what  it  was  that  puzzled  them. 
Somehow  the  perverse  manner  in 
which  for  once  the  Curate  treated 
that  wicked  man  who  is  generally 
made  so  much  of  in  sermons,  made 
Lis  hearers  slightly  ashamed  of 
themselves.  As  for  Miss  Leonora, 
though  she  could  not  approve  of  his 
sentiments,  the  thought  occurred  to 
her  that  Frank  was  not  nearly  so 
like  his  mother's  family  as  she  had 
supposed  him  to  be.  When  the 
service  was  over,  she  kept  her  place, 
steadily  watching  all  the  worship- 
pers out,  who  thronged  out  a  great 
deal  more  hastily  than  usual  to  com- 
pare note?,  find  ask  each  other  what 
they  thought.  "I  can't  fancy 
be  looks  guilty,"  an  eager  voice 
here  and  there  kept  saying  over 
and  over.  But  on  the  whole,  after 
they  had  got  over  the  momentary 
impresbion  made  by  his  presence 
and  aspect,  the  opinion  of  Carling- 
ford  remained  unchanged;  which 
was — ^that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
evidence  of  his  previous  life,  it 
was  quite  believable  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  a  seducer  and  a 
villain,  and  ought  to  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment;  but  that  in 
the  mean  time  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
startling  little  drama,  and  that  he 
himself,  instead  of  merely  being  the 
Curate  of  St.  Boque's,  had  become  a 
most  captivating  enigma,  and  had 
made  church-going  itself  half  as-good 
as  a  play. 

As  for  Miss  Leonora,  she  waited 
for  her  nephew,  and,  when  he  was 
ready,  took  his  arm  and  walked  with 
him  up  Grange  Lane    to  her  own 


door,  where  they  encountered  Miss 
Wentworth  and  Miss  Dora  return- 
ing from  church,  and  overwhelmed 
them  with  astonishment  But  it 
was  not  about  his  own  affairs  that 
they  talked.  Miss  Leonora  did  not 
say  a  word  to  her  nephew  about 
himself.  She  was  talking  of  Gerald 
most  of  the  time,  and  inquiring  ioto 
all  the  particulars  of  the  Squire's 
late  ''attack.','  And  she  would  very 
fain  have  found  out  what  Jack's  mo- 
tive was  in  coming  to  Carlingford; 
but  as  for  Rosa  Elsworthy  and  her 
concerns,  the  strong-minded  woman 
ignored  them  completely.  Mr.  Went- 
worth even  went  with  her  to  luncb, 
on  her  urgent  invitation ;  and  it  was 
from  his  aunt's  house  that  he  took 
his  way  to  Wharfside,  pausing  at 
the  green  door  to  a^k  after  the 
Miss  Wodehouses,  who  were,  John 
said  with'iBolemnity,  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  They  were  alone,  and 
they  did  not  feel  equal  to  seeing  any- 
body— even  Mr.  Wentworth ;  and  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  who  would  have* 
given  all  he  had  in  the  world  for 
permission  to  soothe  Lucy  in  her 
sorrow,  went  away  sacUy  from  the 
hospitable  door,  which  was  now  for 
the  first  time  closed  to  him.  He 
could  not  go  to  Wharfside,  to  "the 
district"  through  which  they  bad 
so  often  gone  together,  about  which 
they  had  talked,  when  all  the  little 
details  discussed  were  sweet  with 
the  love  which  they  did  not  name, 
without  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  that  sweet  shadow  of  ]^ucy 
which  was  upon  his  way  wherever 
he  went.  He  could  not  help  miss- 
ing her  voice  when  the  litUe  oiioir, 
which  was  so  feeble  without  her, 
sang  the  Magnificat,  which,  some- 
how, Mr.  Wentworth  always  associ- 
ated with  her  image.  He  read  the 
same  sermon  to  the  Wharfside  people 
which  he  had  preached  in  St  Roque's, 
and  saw,  with  a  little  surprise,  that 
it  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
more  open-hearted  hearers,  who  did 
not  think  of  the  proprieties.  He 
could  see  their  hands  stealing .  u^ 
to  their  faces,  and  a  great  deal  ot 
persistent  winking  on  the  part  of 
the  stronger  members  of  the  con- 
gregation.     At    the   close   of    the 
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leiTice  Tom  Bowman  oame  up  to 
the  Curate  with  a  dowDcast  oonnte- 
nasoe.  "Please,  sir,  if  IVe  done 
je  iDJostice  in  my  own  mind,  as 
went  flora  against  the  grain,  and 
▼oaldn't  have  happened  bat  for  the 
▼omen,  I  axes  yonr  pardon,"  said 
the  honest  bargeman,  which  was 
balm  and  oonsoUtion  to  Mr  Went- 
worth.  There  was  n\uoh  talk  in 
Prickett's  Lane  on  the  snbjcct  as 
he  went  to  see  the  sick  woman  in 
No.  10.  '*There  ain't  no  doobt  as 
he  sets  onr  duty  before  ns  clear," 
GM<1  one  fomily  mother;  ^^he  don't 
leave  the  men  no  excnse  for  their 
jR)iDgaH)n.  He  all  but  named  the 
Barman's  Arms  oat  plain,  as  it 
wfts  the  place  all  the  mischief  oame 
from.**  "  If  he^d  hare  married  Miss 
.Locy,  Kke  other  follra,  at  Easter," 
Bud  one  of  the  brides  whom  Mi\ 
Wentworth  had  blessed,  "sach  wick- 
ed stories  conldn't  never  have  been 
mftile  up."  "  A  story  may  be  made 
up,  or  it  mayn't  be  made  up,"  said 
•  a  more  experienced  matron ;  *''  bat 
it  em't  be  pot  oat  of  the  world  nn- 
beknowst  no  more  nor  a  babby.  I 
doD't  believe  in  stories  getting  np 
that  ain't  true.  I  don't  say  as  he 
don't  do  his  duty ;  bat  things  was 
different  in  Mr.  Bary's  time,  as  was 
the  Teal  Bector;  and,  as  I  was  a- 
Bajing,  a  tale's  like  a  babby — it 
may  come  when  it  didn't  onght  to 
eome,  or  when  it  ain't  wanted,  bnt 
yoQ  can't  do  away  with  it,  anyhow 
aa  you  like  to  try.''  Mr*  Wentworth 
did  Dot  hear  this  dreary  prediction 
as  he  went  back  again  into  the  up- 
per world.  He  was  in  mach  better 
spirits,  on  the  whole.  He  had  oalm- 
cd  his  own  mind  and  moved  the 
hearts  of  others,  which  is  to 
every  man  a  gratification,  even 
though  nothing  higher  should  be 
invol?ed.  And  he  had  regained 
the  moral  conntenance  of  Tom  Bow- 
man, which  most  of  all  was  a  com- 
fort to  him.  More  than  ever  be 
longed  to  go  and  tell  Lnoy  as  he 
passed  by  the  green  door.  Tom 
Bowman's  repentant  face  recalled 
Kr.  Weotworth's  mind  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  work  was  doing  in 
Wbar&ide,  which,  after  all,  was  more 
worth  thinking  of  than  any  tantal- 


ising vision  of  an  impossible  bene- 
fice. Bat  tills  yery  thought,  so 
consoling  in  itself,  reminded  him  of 
all  his  vexations,  of  the  poblio  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct  which  was 
hanging  over  him,  and  of  his  waut 
of  power  to  offer  to  Lucy  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  which  she 
might  so  soon  stand  in  need;  and 
having  thus  drawn  upon  his  head 
once  more  his  whole  burden  of 
troubles,  Mr.  Wentworth  went  in  to 
eat  his  dinner  with  what  appetite  he 
conld. 

The  Perpetnal  Onrate  sat  np  late 
that  night,  as  indeed  was  his  cus- 
toHL  Ue  sat  late,  hearing,  as  every- 
body does  who  sits  up  alone  in  a 
hushed  and  sleeping  household,  a 
hundred  fantastic  creaks  and  sounds 
which  did  not  mean  anything,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice.  Once, 
indeed,  when  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, he  fancied  he  heard  the  gar- 
den-giate  close  hurriedly,  but  ex- 
plained it  to  himself  as  people  do 
when  they  prefer  not  to  give  them- 
selves trouble.  About  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  however,  Mr.  Went- 
worth could  no  longer  be  in  any 
donbt  that  some  stealthy  step  was 
passing  his  door  and  moving  abont 
the  house.  He  was  not  alarmed, 
for  Mrs.  Hadwin  had  occasional  ^^  at- 
tacks," like  most  people  of  her  age; 
but  he  pat  down  his  pen  and  lis- 
tened. No  other  sound  was  to  be 
heard  except  this  stealthy  step,  no 
opening  of  doors,  nor  whisper  of 
voices,  nor  commotion  of  any  kind ; 
and  after  a  while  Mr.  Wentworth's 
cariosity  was  fully  awakened.  When 
he  heard  it  again,  he  opened  his 
door  snddenly,  and  threw  a  light 
n^jon  the  staircase  and  little  corri- 
dor into  which  his  room  opened. 
The  figure  he  saw  there  startled 
him  more  than  if  it  bad  been  a 
midnight  robber.  It  was  only 
Sarah,  the  housemaid,  white  and 
shivering  with  terror,  who  fell  down 
upon  her  knees  before  him.  ^*0h. 
Mr.  Wentworth,  it  ain't  my  fault,*' 
cried  Sarah.  The  poor  girl  was 
only  partially  dressed,  and  trembled 
pitifully.  **  They'll  say  it  was  my 
fault;  and  oh,  sir,  it's  my  charac- 
ter Im  a-thinking  o^"  said  Sarah, 
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-with  a  Eob;  and  tbe  Oarate  saw  be- 
hind blm  tbe  door  of  Wodeboose'a 
room  standing  open,  and  the  moon- 
light streaming  into  the  enopty 
apartment  *^  I  daren't  go  down- 
stairs to  see  if  he's  took  anything," 
cried  poor  Sarah,  under  her  breaUi ; 
''  there  might  be  more  of  them  about 
the  place.  Bnt  oh,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
if  Missis  finds  ont  as  I  gave  him 
the  key,  wiiat  will  become  of  me  ?'' 
Naturally,  it  was  her  own  danger 
which  had  most  effect  upon  Sarab. 
Her  full  good-humoured  faoe  was 
all  wet  and  stained  with  crying,  her 
lips  quivering,  her  eyes  dilated. 
Perhaps  a  thrill  of  private  disap- 
pointment n^ingled  with  her  dread 
of  losing  her  character.  ^^  He  used 
to  tell  nie  all  as  ke  was  a-going 
to  do/'  said  Sarah ;  '^  but  oh,  sir, 
he's  been  and  gone  away,  and  I 
daren't  go  down-stairs  to  look  at 
the  plate,  and  I'll  never  more  sleep 
in  quiet  if  I  was  V  ^^^®  &  century. 
It  uin*t  as  I  care  for  hin^  bat  it's 
the  key  and  my  character  as  I'm 
a-thinldng  of,"  cried  the  poor  girl, 
bursting  into  audible  sobs  that 
could  be  restrained  no  longer.  Mr. 
Wentworth  took  a  candle  and  went 
into  Wodehouae*8  empty  room, 
leaving  her  to  recover  her  compo- 
sare.  Everything  was  oleaced  and 
packed  up  in  that  apartment.  The 
little  personal  property  he  had,  the 
shabby  boots  and  worn  habiliments, 
had  disappeared  totally;  even  tbe 
rubbish  of  wood-carving  on  his  table 
was  cleared  away.  Not  a  trace  that 
he  had  been  there  a  few  hours  ago 
remained  in  the  place.  Tbe  Oa- 
rate came  out  of  the  room  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it  And  by  this 
time  Sarah's  sobs  had  roused  Mrs. 
Had  win,  who  stood,  severe  and  in- 
dignant, at  her  own  door  in  her 
nightcap,  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  Mr.  Wentworth  retired 
into  his  own  apartments  after  a 
word  of  explanation,  leaving  the 
mistress  and  maid  to  figlt  it  out. 
He  himself  was  more  disturbed  and 
excited  than  he  could  have  describ- 
ed. He  could  not  tell  what  this 
new  step  meant,  but  felt  instinc- 
tively that  it   denoted   some   new 


development  in  the  tangled  web  of 
his  own  fortunes.  Some  hidden  dan- 
ger seemed  to  him  to  be  gathering  in 
tbe  air  over  the  boose  of  mourning, 
of  wliich  he  had  constituted  himsdf 
a  kind  of  guardian.  He  could  not 
sleep  all  night,  but  kept  starting  at 
every  sound,  thinking  now  that  the 
skulking  rascal,  who  was  Lucj's 
brother,  was  coming  back,  and  now 
that  his  departure  was  only  a  dream. 
Mr.  Wentwt)rth'8  restlessness  was 
not  soothed  by  bearing  all  the  night 
through,  ill  the*  silence  of  the  house, 
suppressed  sobs  and  sounds  of  weep- 
ing proceeding  from  the  attic  over- 
head, which  poor  Sarah  shared  with 
h^r  fellow-servant  Perhaps  tbe 
civilities  of  ^'the  gentleman"  had 
dazzled  Sarah,  and  been  too  much 
ibr  her  peace  of  mind;  perhaps  it 
^as  only  her  character,  as  the  poor 
girl  said.  Bnt  as  often  aa  the  Oa- 
rate started  from  his  uneaay  and 
broken  snatdies  of  sleep,  he  heard 
the  murmur  of  crying  and  consol- 
ing up-stairs.  Outside  the  night 
was  spreading  forth  those  sweetest 
unseen  glories  of  the  starlight  and 
the  moonlight,  and  the  silence  which 
Nature  reserves  for  her  own  enjoy- 
ment, when  the  weary  human  crea- 
tures are  ont  of  the  way  and  at  rest;— 
and  Jack  Wentworth  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  righteous,  uttering  delicate 
little  indications  of  the  depth  of  his 
slumber,  which  it  would  have  been 
pro&ne  to  call  by  any  vulgar  name. 
He  slept  sweetly  while  his  brother 
watched  and  longed  for  daylight,  im- 
patient for  the  morrow  which  must 
bring  forth  something  new.  The 
moonlight  streamed  full  ihto  tbe 
empty  room,  and  made  m3*sterioas 
combinations  of  the  furniture,  and 
chased  the  darkness  into  comers 
which  each  held  their  secret  This 
was  how  Mrs.  Hadwin's  strange 
lodger,  whom  nobody  could  ever 
make  out,  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  come,  without  any  ex- 
planations; and  only  a  very  few 
people  could  ever  come  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  to  do  with  the 
after- events  which  struck  Grange 
Lane  dumb,  and  turned  into  utter 
concision  all  tbe  ideas  and  oonclusioQfl 
of  society  in  Carlingford. 
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Ths  enterprise  of  exploriog  that 
portioo  of  "  the  northern  realms  of 
gndeot  Caledon,*'  commonly  known 
88  the  oonoty  of  Bntherland,  is  now 
by  DO  means  «o  novel  or  perilous  as 
it  has  been  within  the  memory  of 
living  men,  and  it  mav  be  tbongfat 
that  to  write  about  it  is  only  to 
travel  over  old  ground.  But  it  is 
leareely  possible  that  Sutherland 
eu  be  yet  exhausted.  So  late  as 
tlie  year  1848,  one  of  the  numerous 
literary  clan  of  the  St  Johns  made 
a  raid  through  it  in  a  boat  set  on 
wheels,  and  accompanied  by  a 
oataralist  and  an  interpreter,  pre- 
cisely as  an  arctic  navigator  ap- 
proaches the  north  pole.  In  an 
otherwiiN)  excellent  Tourist's  Guide 
to  Sootland,  published  in  1869,  I 
am  gravely  informed  that  ^Ubeex- 
tensiTe  county  of  Sutherland  pre- 
sents the  striking  peculiarity  of 
haviog  the  whole  of  its  surface  of 
etghteen  'hundred  square  miles 
mder  sheep,  with  the  exception  of' 
a  narrow  border  of  arable  land  alocg 
iti  coast"  This  certainly  looks  as 
if  that  extensive  county  were  still 
rather  a  Urra  ineognita^  for  it  would 
be  moch  more  accurate  to  say 
that  it  is  under  deer.  -  There  would 
be  00  harm  in  mentioning  that  a 
ooDsiderable  portion  of  it  is  under 
water,  and  Uie  yalne  of  the  fishings 
almost  affords  an  excuse  for  asserting 
that  it  is  also  under  salmon.  There 
meat  be  something  to  write  about 
in  Sotherland;  and  if  not — well, 
ooe  can  always  take  something 
there. 

Ualess  the  traveller  happens  to 
oome,  like  the  red-haired  Scandi- 
oavian  conquerors,  from  Orkney 
aod  the  further  isles  (in  which 
ease  he  may  be  safely  left  to  his 
own  devices,  as  he  is  from  much 
too  Car  north  to  be  instructed  by 
ine),  the  easiest  way  of  entering  into 
SQtberlandshire  and  approachiiig 
Gaue  Wrath,  is  by  the  Heather 
Bell,  which  runs  from  Borgbead, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Moray  Firth) 


to  a  place  a  little  beyond  Dornoch  ; 
and  though  this  steamer  is  of  very 
small  size,  that  deficiency  is  amply 
redeemed  by  the  enormous  dim^i- 
sions  of  the  c^)tain.  Beautiful  are 
these  northern  firths  in  a  bright 
calm  autumn  day,  vrith  their  dear 
air,  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  green  shores, 
bold  precipices,  and  the  rolling  hilla 
around,  rising  in  the  distance  into 
the  more  lordly  mountains  of  Rosa 
and  Sutherland.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  had  the  steamer  to  little 
Ferry  a  little  more  horse-power,  so 
that  it  might  ascend  to  the  quay 
without  the  aid  of  tbe  tide,  and  never 
be  kept  for  two  hoora,  as  we  vrere 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fleets  running 
round  after  its  own  tail  like  a  frolic- 
some puppy,  or  circling  like  a  duck 
in  a  horse-pond.  This  movement 
may  be  amusing  to  the  Heather 
Bell,  but  it  is  wearying  to  the 
passengers,  and  gives  them  a  very 
confused  idea  of  the  scenery. 

Golspie  may  bo  called  a  town ;  for, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  coun- 
try, any  place  will  pass  for  a  village 
which  has  three  houses  within  a 
mile  of  each  other ;  and  Dunrobin, 
the  seat  of  the  Sutherland  family, 
with  its  castle  and  woods,  attracts 
not  a  few  tourists ;  so  next  day  I 
drove  on  to  Z^airg,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  passing  through 
a  district  of  country  which  seemed 
mostly  und^r  moss,  and  by  the 
manse  of  -Bogart,  which  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  commanding  a  view 
of  all  the  high  mountains  in  Suther- 
land, and  of  being,  in  consequence, 
the  windiest  manse  in  all  Sootland, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  manse  most 
exposed  to  storms. 

Lairg  is  not  so  much  a  place  as 
a  poet-office  and  an  inn ;  but  it  is 
the  centre  of  communications  in 
Sutherland,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
parish  which  has  ^  about  twenty 
Jakes"  and  five  rivers.  Consider- 
iog  that  one  of  these  lakes.  Loch 
Shin,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  haa 
a  mean  breadth  of  a  mile,  «n4  is  ia 
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some  places  as  many  fatboms  deep 
as  the  place  where  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
and  his  Scottish  lords  repose,  it 
mnst  he  admitted  that  the  parish 
has  taken  an  undue  share  of  liquid, 
and,  on  this  account,  deserves  at- 
tention. It  has  also  something  to 
do  with  Byron's  *Don  Juan,' — ^not 
that  the  noble  lord  or  his  interest- 
ing hero  ever  sailed  upon  Loch  8bin 
or  drank  of  its  dark  water,  hut  firom 
Lairg  Manse  came  William  Mackay, 
whose  description  of  a  shipwreck 
which  he  had  experienced  gave 
Lord  Bjron  some  striking  incidents 
and  imagery.  Of  the  great  Loch  Sir 
Robert  Gordoun  says  that  'Hhe 
s&hnond  killed  in  it  are  the  great* 
est  and  fayrest  of  all  Sootknd,  and 
none  may  compare  with  them  for 
qualitie  ;^'  hut  the  anglers  at  Lairg, 
when  I  was  there,  unanimously  held 
that  the  salmon  were  not  so  much 
the  greatest  and  fairest  in  all  Scot- 
land as  the  greatest  and  fiercest, 
especially  ii^  the  upper  part  of  the 
loch,  where  the  iatino/erax  becomes 
prodigioQS  and  rampant  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wild  and  almost  un- 
acceseible  clifis  of  Ben  More  As- 
synt  The  breed  of  salmon,  how- 
ever, had  no  reason  to  bless  an  Eng- 
lish noble  lady,  who  was  to  be  seen 
daily  angling  in  the  river  Shin,  as 
if  these  fish  were  the  proper  game 
to  be  ensnared  by  her. 

On  Ord  Hill,  close  to  Lairg,  the 
post-ofiSce,  tbere  is  a  long  series  of 
walls,  cairns,  and  circular  buildings, 

rwn  over  with  grass,  and  I  leave 
to  some  successor  to  decide 
whether  these  were  built  by  the 
Fingalians,  were  a  Pictish  fort,  or 
commemorate  a  bloody  fight  be- 
tween tlie  Sntherlands  and  Mao- 
kays,  all  of  wliich  are  local  theories. 
Some  other  strange  antiqaities  are 
also  to  be  found  in  one,  if  not  both,  of 
the  churches  which  adorn  this  place. 
The  practice  of  the  precentor  read- 
ing, in  a  most  sing-tong  manner, 
every  line  of  the  psalm  before  it 
is  sung,  and  starting  off  on  the  last 
word  into  the  tune,  is  even  now 
not  altogether  peculiar  to  Suther- 
land, though  it  is  apt  to  a  stranger 
to   suggest  a  doubt  as  to  which   is 


the  music  and  which  the  recitation. 
So  strong  is  the  feeling  in  regard 
to  this  in  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, that  there  have  been  known 
cases  of  what  has  been  called 
^' splitting  upon  a  line,"  or  actually 
seceding  and  setting  up  a  new 
church,  because  the  congregation 
was  divided  as  to  the  practice.  If 
two  Scotch  families  were  placed  up- 
on a  desert  island,  the  chances  are 
that  they  would 'each  found  a  sect 
Bnt  a  still  stranger  and  older  prac- 
tice exists  at  Lairg,  that  of  publicly 
reproving,  in  open  congregation, 
unfortanate  parties  who  have  lo^ed 
not  wisely  bnt  too  well.  This  in- 
teresting spectacle  may  be  seen  oc- 
casionally ;  and  the  trying  ordeal  is 
usually  best  endured  by  the  woman, 
perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that 
she  may  have  the  aid  of  a  hood  in 
concealing  her  face.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  practice,  that 
Sutherland  is .  a  specially  immoral 
county.  Jodged  by  statistics, 
which,  however,  afford  a  very  de- 
ceptive test,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
'moral  districts  of  Scotiand. 

One  advantage  of  travelling  on 
horseback  in  Sotherlandsbire  is,  that 
in  consequence  you  are  not  charged 
for  a  bed  at  most  of  the  inns,  it 
being  supposed  that  you  sleep  on 
the  horse's  nose,  or  are  such  a  good 
customer  that  the  charge  for  an 
apartment  is  unnecessary.  This 
alone  dictates  eqaestrianism  as  the 
proper  method  of  travelling  in  that 
region,  and  almost  the  only  choice 
is  between  it,  pedestrianism,  and 
the  mail-gigs,  which  latter  do  not 
pass  through  some  of  the  very 
finest  scenery.  Hence,  amid  a  cloud 
of  midges  insufferable,  I  started 
from  Lairg  one  evening  to  go 
through,  or  rather  round,  the 
country  on  an  Irish  horse  of  mnch 
worse  character   than  he  de<«erved 

It  is  a  solemn  ride,  in  dim  moon- 
light, of  about  fifteen  miles,  to  the 
little  inn  at  Orask,  over  a  melan- 
choly moor.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be 
met  with,  and  long  lines  of  slam- 
bering  mountains  were  dimly  seen 
in  the  distance  ;    but  as  we  moved 
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OD,  Paddy  eliyiDg  every  now  and 
then,  the  white  stones  on  the  dark 
plains  seemed  to  glide  along  by  oar 
side.  The  snow-posts  canoe  npon 
1IB  like  thin  ghosts,  and  the  black 
XDOfls  pools  looked  ghastly  in  the 
fusing  moonlight  If  any  kind  of 
eoantry  should  be  hanntc^  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  this  is  one ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  imaginative 
Highlanders  do  not  care  much  to  be 
oat  aft«r  dark.  If  the  ghosts'  of 
slanghtered  men  ride  npon  the 
storm,  and  gather  in  the  corries  of 
the  mountains,  what  hosts  of  spec- 
tral clansmen  must  sweep  over 
Sotherland  at  midnight,  and  stand 
frowning  on  the  hills  where  they 
fere  slain  !  Northern  rovers,  with 
loog  golden  locks  still  briny  from 
the  sea-foam ;  mighty  earls  of 
Sotherland  and  Caithness;  dark 
Celtic  Mackaya,  short  of  limb,  but 
passionate  of  heart ;  proud  chiefs ; 
faithfal  followers ;  those  who  died 
uttering  the  shout  of  victory  or  the 
yeD  of  wrathful  despair ;  the  sinner 
and  the  sinned  against ;  the  lament- 
ed and  the  cureed, — do  they  still 
shake  sav^ely  their  gory  blade!, 
ss  in  autumnal  midnight  storms 
they  float  in  long  fierce  array  round 
the  jagged  front  of  Ben  Hee  ?  or  in 
some  serener  air,  free  from  the 
passions  of  earthly  strife,  do  they 
rest  ealmly  npon  their  great  brown 
swords,  and  watch  the  standard, 
not  of  the  Gael  or  the  Pict,  the 
SaxoQ  or  the  Scandinavian,  but  of 
their  British  children,  floating  over 
a  half-subdued  world,  waving  on 
the  orient  gates  of  Dawn,  pillowing 
the  broad  sun  as  it  sinks  to  rest  on 
the  western  wave  from  Oregon,  or 
stiffened  by  the  icy  gale  over  the 
forms  of  the  dead  who  have  pene- 
trated into  the  farthest  north  ? 

Snoday  at  Altnaharrow  has  its 
qmet  pleasures,  of  which  ^a  venison 
pie  is  very  likely  to  form  part ;  but 
wherefore  should  that  admirable 
portion  of  a  modem  dinner  ever  be 
called  a  venison-pasty  ?  A  venison- 
pasty  and  a  flagon  of  sack  are  sacred 
things,  which  can  never  be  known 
in  the  flesh.  Let  ns,  if  we  wil). 
Mow  the  example  of  the  Highland 


schoolmaster,  who  declared  that  he 
had  ^  partaken  of  a  copious  repast,** 
and  who  called  potatoes  **  a  pleasing 
beverage."  That  is  allowable;  but 
the  last  venison-pasty  which  ap- 
peared on  earth  was  consumed 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  we 
all  were  children.  Every  one 
knows  who  ate  it.  He  was  not  ft 
traveller  on  an  Irish  horse,  nor  a 
commercial  gentleman  out  of  a 
mail-gig,  nor  an  English  noble, 
hungry  from  slaying  stags  on  Ben 
Olebrig.  No!  He  was  a  fierce- 
eyed,  solitary  man,  with  a  coat- 
of-mail  under  his  doublet,  and 
splashed  over  with  mud.  Far  had 
be  ridden  and  ill  bad  he  fared. 
Over  mountains  he  had  sped  with 
terrible  tidings  of  war  and  blood- 
shed. The  damp  earth  had  been 
his  couch,  the  stream  his  wine, 
and  old  crumbs  his  bread.  Ene- 
mies had  crossed  his  path,  and  the 
convent  dog  smelt  angrily  at  bis 
sword,  for  within  the  scabbard 
there  was  blood.  But  now  he 
basks  in  a  brief  sunshine  of  repose 
and  plenty.  Then  it  was  that  the 
paunchy  monk  staggered  in.  with 
the  last  venison- pasty  known  on 
earth,  and  the  tired  rider  plunged 
his  knife  into  it,  after  raising  the 
huge  fiagon  to  his  lips  and  taking  a 
long  deep  draught. 
•  The  bare  gigantic  mass  of  Ben 
Olebrig,  which  rises  up  beside 
Altnaharrow  to  the  height  of  8200 
feet,  is  famous  as  one  of  the  best 
"  deer  forests "  in  Sutherland  ;  and 
the  story  has  before  been  told  of 
the  outlaw,  Ohisholm,  who  dwelt 
upon  it  in  a  cave,  and  supported 
himself  by  levying  contributions 
on  the  dorrounding  country.  The 
humour  of  "ta  valiant  Fairshon" 
Is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  based 
on  extreme  exaggeration  of  High- 
land valour  and  boasting ;  but 
there  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  dread- 
ful Highland  irony,  which  gives  a 
comical  aspect  to  moments  even  of 
the  greatest  peril.  This  peculiarity 
is  finely  illustrated  in  the  remark 
of  the  two  men  of  the  Olan  Gunn, 
when,  at  last,  after  long  and  fruit- 
less pursuit,  they,  with  deadly  in- 
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tent  in  their  hearts,  ont  off  the 
retreat  of  the  famous  depredator 
On  the  yerge  of  a  loit^  precipice. 
Saxons  in  snoh  circnmstanoes 
-would  have  proceeded  in  a  bnsi- 
nes9,  police-like  manner  to  sam- 
mon  him  to  surrender,  to  secure 
him,  and  perhaps  even  to  pitch  him 
into  the  lake  below ;  but' the  men 
of  Sutherland  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  rolling  the  sweet 
morsel  under  their  tongues ;  and 
so,  effecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
outlaw's  person,  leeringly  said  to 
him,  as  a  Highlander  tells  the 
story,  ^^May  pe  ye  have  na  seen  ta 
Ohisholm  ta  day?"  "Nal  nal" 
said  that  worthy ;  and  meeting 
them  in  their  own  spirit,  he  asked 
what  they  would  give  if  ^  he  laid 
Obishidlm's  two  hands  within  theirs 
— <»rrying  on  the  joke  until  he  got 
an  opportunity  of  pitching  them 
both  into  Loch  Furan.  A  critical 
historian  might  argue  that,  as  Chis- 
holm  was  the  only  survivor  of  this 
colloquy,  his  account  of  it  is  not  to 
be  implicitly  relied  on,  and  that, 
transmitted  from  month  to  moutb, 
it  may  have  changed  since  first  re- 
ported. A  fico  for  such  cavils  I  Are 
we  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  that 
other  story  about  Donald  and  the 
wolfs  tail  f  The  old  chronicler  said 
of  this  part  of  the  country — ^'*Heir 
never  lack  wolves  more  than  is  ex- 
pedient ; ''  but  what  a  godsend  a 
few  of  them  would  be  now  to 
modem  sportsmen!  King  Dorna- 
dills,  whose  mystic  tower  is  within 
twenty  miles  of  Us  here  on  Cle- 
brig,  ^'  ordonit,"  according  to  Boeoe, 
**  the  slayer  of  ane  wolf  to  have  ane 
ox  to  his  reward.  Our  eldares  per- 
secuit  this  heist  with  gret  care,  for 
the  gret  murder  of  beibtes  done  by 
the  samen.''  Ah,  well  1  they  are 
all  gone — wolves  and  lynxes,  chiefe 
and  freebooters — ^into  the  land  of 
the  great  departed  1  Perhaps  you 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  break 
your  neck  coming  too  rapidly  down 
the  mountain,  but  there  is  no  Ghis- 
holm  to  chuck  you  over  a  precipice. 
The  last  worthy  who  distinguislied 
himself  on  Clebrig  did  so  in  a 
milder  manner.    He   is  an   elderly 


Highlandman,  shrewdly  suspected 
of  keeping  ooiioealed  in  a  secret 
cave  an  old  gun,  with  which  he 
destroys  deer,  and  is  of  a  whiskey- 
drinking  power  which  belongs 
rather  to  a  past  than  to  a  pre* 
sent  generation.  Desirous  of  test- 
ing this  power,  an  English  noble- 
man supplied  the  liquor,  and  cun- 
ningly set  his  attendants  to  drink 
with  Flaskie.  Several  relays  of 
gillies  were  disposed  of  in  the 
siege  which  occurred,  and  it  was 
not  until,  as  calculated,  he  had  for 
his  share  disposed  of  seven  bottles 
of  double  whiskey  that  the  ancient 
warrior  began  to  give  signs  of  sink- 
ing to  repose.  He  was  left,  with  a 
sweet  smile  upon  bis  countenance 
his  feet  sticking  up  among  the 
heather  and  his  head  lying  in  a 
bog-hole — there  being  an  impres- 
sion among  the  gillies  that  that 
position  would  be  most  conducive 
to  his  recovery.  '^  He  is  certainly 
disposed  of  at  hist,"  remarked  the 
sportsmsn  to  his  head  keeper ;  but 
the  reply  was — **  WeU,  my  lord, 
Flaskie  is  a  very  strange  man,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  eay  what  he  may 
do  next."  And  so  indeed  it  tamed 
out ;  for  they  went  up  to  the  top 
of  Ben  Olebrig,  where  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  Flaskie  him- 
self, offering  his  snuff-horn,  he 
having  got  up  before  them  by 
some  path  through  the  bogis  knovm 
to  himself  alone. 

Before  leaving  Altnaharrow  I  had 
vainly  put  some  questions  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  weather,  the 
most  definite  answer  received  being 
from  an  old  shepherd  in  a  red  cap, 
who  ventured  to  say,  "I  hope  she 
may  keep  up."  There  wss  also  a 
tendency,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  report  on  distances  in  the  spirit 
of  tlie  Irishman  who  replied,  ^^  And 
is  it  the  distance  you  mane?  sure 
and  isn't  it  just  as  far  as  yer  hon- 
our's worship's  glory  plases  to  make 
it."  This  is  not  a  matter  of  unim- 
portance to  the  pedestrian  who  may 
take  the  road  I  went  over,  through 
Strathmore  to  Eriboll.  An  English- 
man who  had  walked  on  it  for  a 
whole  day  without  meeting  a    fel- 
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lov-tnveller,  remarked  to  a  man 
whom  he  fonnd  at  last  breaking 
stones  by  the  wayside,  "  This  seems 
ft  Tery  nnfreqaented  country,  my 
friend.'*  ^^Oh,  it's  na  sae  nnfre^ 
qoeoted,^'  replied  the  nndannted 
HigLlander.  ^^Tere  was  a  pit  ped- 
Ur  pody  came  by  ta  day  pefore  yes- 
terday, and  tere's  yerself  ta-day.*' 
The  rente  is  solitary,  picturesque, 
aod  sublime  in  the  highest  degree, 
ranning  throogh  the  Westmoin  di- 
I  TJsioD  of  Sutherland.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  moorland  near  Altna- 
I  bvrow  presented  a  most  dreary 
I  ft{rpearance;  for  ere  we  had  half 
admired  the  wonderful  appearance 
of  Ben  Loyal,  rising  up  in  the  east 
like  a  black  threatening  monster, 
wild  showers  swept  down  from  Ben 
Hee,  shotting  all  the  vast  mountains 
roand  out  of  view.  Sulleii  enough 
we  and  everything  eliie*  appeared 
on  as  Lr  as  Loch  Maddie,  where 
one  solitary  cottage  forcibly  recalled 
the  graphic  description  of  the  spot 
where  Claverhonse  is  said  to^  have 
shot  ITohn  Brown—"  it  being  a  very 
d(sert  place,  where  never  victual 
grew,  and  far  from  neighbours.'^ 
Oa  entering  into  Strathmore,  how- 
ever, at  the  north  base  of  the  mas- 
STe  Ben  Hope,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
doads  rolled  up  into  fantastic  lines 
and  wreaths  of  mist  lit  by  the  sun- 
shine. No  mail-gig  goes  through  this 
wonderful  valley,  and  it  contains 
only  one  human  dwelling,  but  the 
Tiisitcr  to  Sutherland  will  ,do  well  to 
ioclode  it  in  his  tour.  Its  grandest 
^tnre  is  the  high  rock- wall  of  strati- 
fied quartz  which  forms  its  eastern 
ride,  and  along  the  top  of  which 
there  rolled,  aa  I  passed,  grey  mist, 
that  gave  only  occasional  but  varied 
^imp8«8  of  the  higher  slopes  and 
ridges  of  Ben  Hope.  I  have  seen 
many  ruins  in  more  than  one  con- 
tinent, but  the  tower  of  Domadillo, 
in  the  centre  of  this  valley,  struck 
me  as  Xht  oldeUlooJcing  structure  I 
ever  saw — as  the  moat  unmistak- 
able thing  of  eld.  The  massiveness 
of  the  stones^  the  greyness  of  the 
lichen,,  the  extraordinary  position 
of  the  concentric  walls,  and  even 
the  strange  ahape  of  the  structure, 


are  insufficient  to  acoonnt  for  4he 
general  effect,  and  for  the  irresist- 
ible dedire  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  to  learn  something 
about  this  King  Dumadilla,  who 
in  ancient  times  ^^tuke  gret  delite 
in  bunting,"  and  is  supposed  to 
have  builc  this  tower  as  a  summer 
residence,  where  he  might  quiedy 
enjoy  that  pastime.  It  is  as  diffi- 
culty however,  to  learn  about  him 
as  it  is  to  discover  where  the  twenty 
families  have  gone  who  formerly 
occupied  this  valley,  and  some  of 
whose  cottages  may  still  be  seen  all 
smokeless  and  roofless.  Mach  has 
been  written,  and  much  more  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  Suther-^ 
land  clearings,  which  is  rendered* 
useless  by  the  mere  fact  that  they 
were  inevitable.  Few  are  now  dis- 
posed to  doubt  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  universe  and  for  Suth- 
erland, that  Sutlierland  should  be 
peopled  by  its  present  sheep-far^ 
mers,  .  southern  shepherds,  game- 
keepers, and  transient  sportsmen, 
rather  than  by  its  former  poverty- 
stricken  cottars;  but  there  has 
always  seemed  to  me  something 
doubtful  as  well  as  cruel  in  the 
attempts  made  to  show  that  the 
Sutherland  clearings  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cottars  themselves. 
What  is  that  which  is  for  my 
benefit,  except  to  live  the  life  most 
consonant  to  my  nature?  I  may 
make  mistakes  on  that  subject, 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  a  much 
better  judge  of  it  than  any  one  else 
can  well  be.  The  Sutherland  cot- 
tars may  have  been  lazy  and  may 
have  been  dirty,  as  indeed  there  is 
little  doubt  they  were.  Sir  Bobert 
Gordoun  said  of  them,  so  early  as  the 
setenteei^th  century,  ^^  The  people 
of  that  countrey  are  so  farr  natural- 
lie  given  to  idleness  that  they  can- 
not apnly  themselves  to  labour, 
which  they  esteem  a  disparagement 
and  deroga^on."  It  is  easy  to 
show  by  engravings  that  the  habi- 
tations prepared  at  Helmsdale  for 
the  ejected  crofters  or  cottars  were 
substantial  cottages  on  improved 
modem  models,  while  those  which 
they   left    were    wretched    hovel^ 
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-widi  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  emit  shed  til!  biz  .  at  nfght,  with  two 
the  smoke,  or  at  best  a  barrel,  fixed  brief  intervals  of  abont  an  hoar 
in  the  tnrf  at  one  end  of  the  roof,  each.  The  morning  snn  glistens 
to  serve  as  a  chimney.  It  is  also  the  dew  npon  the  heather,  tbe  lap- 
sot  difficult  to  expatiate  on  the  in-  wing  sweeps  after  its  mate,  tbe  deer 
dustrious,  cleanly  life,  free  from  all  browses  in  the  dark-green  corrie, 
danger  of  starvation,  which  may  while  with  yon  it  is  knock,  knock, 
now  be  led  by  those  of  the  Bother-  knock,  till  the  monotony  almost 
land  people  who  remained  in  the  makes  yon  sleep,  yonr  hardened 
oodntry,  and  on  the  still  greater  ma-  hands  be^n  to  feel  tender,  and 
terial  prosperity  which  befell  some  your  only'  knowledge  of  the  mid- 
of  those  who  carried  their  grie&  day  sun  is,  that  it  makes  yon  wipe 
into  Canadian  forests,-  Indostry  the  perspiration  from  your  brow.  • 
and  its  reward — abnudant  security  Wlien  tbe  shadows  of  night  are  be- 
of  food,  are  good  things,  hot  they  ginning  to  fitdl,  yoa  drag  your  weary 
are  not  all;  and  tlrcre  was  some-  limbs  and  carry  your '  benumbed 
thing  in  their  old  condition  which  brain  some   three   or  four  miles  to 

^the  Highlanders  naturally  consider-  yonr  stone  cottage,  where,  after  a 
ed  better  still.  Even  if  it  was  their  copious  repast  on  a  red  herring,  oat- 
misfortune  and  sin  to  take  snch  a  cakes,  butter,  and  tea,  and  smoking 
view,  it  was  in  their  nature  to  do  a  dntty-pipe  foil  of  rank  tobacco, 
so,  and  the  violent  wrenching  of  you  sink  to  rest,  to  rise  day  after 
that  nature  into  other  ways  of  life  day  in  order  to  go  through  the 
oonid  never  be  regarded  by  them  in  same  ronnd  of  heavy  if  not  dreary 
the  light  of  a  blessing  or  a  boon,  toil,  on  seventeen  shillings  a-week. 
Bat  there  are  many  besides  Celts  Tastes  differ,  but  I  might  say  that  I, 
who  will  be  disposed  to  allow  that  for  one,  would  decidedly  prefer  tbe 
the  possessions  lost  by  tbe  people  turf-hovel  and  the  peat-bog. '  Let 
of  Sutherland  at  the  time  of  the  the  editors  of  periodicals  from  here 
clearings  were  of  a  very  valuable  to  Pekin  denounce  me  as  lazy, 
kind.  A  stone  cottage,  held  at  a  useless,  a  cumberer  of  the  ground; 
moderate  rent,  with  grass  windows  let  the  economists  prove  that  I 
and  a  good  chimney,  in  a  small  vil-  must  speedily  perish  from  off  the 
lage,  has  its  advantages;  but  how  face  of  the  earth:  let  yoa,  my 
many  educated  gentlemen  are  there  dear  readers,  who  prefer  the  reward 
who  would  not  vastly  prefer  a  of  indnstry,  be  held  up  in  local 
bothie  or  a  tnrf  hut  on  a  High-  newspapers,  tracts,  and  sensational 
land  hill-side,  with  square  miles  of  religious  journals,  as    according  to 

*  heather,  a  plentiful  supply  of  'fuel  the  very  type  and  model  of  all  that 

in  a  peat-bog,  two   or   three  acres  is   noble,    manly,    justly   happy;— 

capable  of  growing  oats  or  potatoes  give  me  the    Sutherland    hiliside : 

in  a  small  way,  and  all  held  as  their  and,  if  the  choice  were  fairly  before 

own  property,  or  under  such  a  fend-  them,  nine  men  out  of  ten  wonld 

al  tenure  as  to  make  it  virtually  so  ?  choose  with  me.      The    question  I 

Oreat  is  the  glory  of  the  industry  in  refer  to  is  not  whether  the  Doke  • 

these  days,  when  the  world  is  either  of   Sutherland  was  justified  in  his 

working  itself   to  death — as  in  Eu-  clearings,  but   whether    those  who 

r6p€— or  tearing  itself  to  pieces  in  were  cleared  out  had  reason  to  bless 

a  drunken  plethora  of  material  sue-  the  change.     They  may  have  had 

oess — as   in    America :    but   let    us  no  right  to  retain  their  old  mode 

reason  together  a  little,  on  that  sub-  of  life,  and  yet  it  may  have  been 

ject,  my   ingenious  friend.      Indus-  rather  preferable  to  that  on  which 

try  is   noble,    "work   is  worship,"  they  were  forced    to   enter.      The 

We  are  told ;  so  you  are  called  out  land  may  have  been  bare  and  the 

of  your  bed  at   six   o^dock    every  houses  miserable,   which    they  and 

summer  morning  to  chisel  at  stones  their    ancestors    had    occupi^   for 

in  a  Sutherland  quarry  or  wooden  centuries,  but  it  was  sacred  to  them 
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bj  the  traditions  and  memories  of 
the  past.  The  families  in  their 
Deighboorhood  were  bonnd  to  them 
by  sangui  neons  ties.  If  they  suf- 
fered occasionally  from  poverty,  and 
even  semi -starvation  in  nnfortnnate 
years,  they  had  the  felicity  of  avoid- 
ing the  dradgery  of  incessant  toil ; 
they  codd  dream  at  their  leisure, 
follow  the  chase,  and  be  gentlefolks 
in  a  small  way.  The  heroes  they 
contributed  to  the  "Sutherland 
Raiment"  laid  their  hones  with 
hononr  on  a  foreign  soil,  or  came 
lack  to  spend  a  green  old  age  un- 
der the  roofs  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  charm  the  children  with  accounts 
of  strange  countries,  and  tales  of 
Eiege  and  battle.  Unfortunately  for 
them  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  failing  in  the  strength  of 
their  race,  and  a  feeliAg  of  de- 
spair had  taken  possession  of 
their  minds  before  the  innovating 
presence  of  southern  civilisation. 
The  ease  of  their  life  degenerated 
into  feeble  indolence,  and  some 
change  of  circumstance  was  pro- 
bably necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  race.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that,  among  intelligent 
men  capable  Of  judging,  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  High- 
land peasantry,  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  them,  and  the  greatest 
Bympatby  for  their  distress.  Though 
the  virtue  of  exercising  constant 
and  enduring  toil  was  absent — as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
circomstances  of  their  environment 
and  past  history — ^yet  were  they  dis- 
tingniihed  beyond  the  rest  of  our 
popnlatlon  by  some  excellent  and 
eniJearing  qualities.  Their  intelli- 
geooe  and  good-breeding  was  such, 
that  gentlemen  could  freely  and 
familiarly  have  intercourse  with 
them.  The  purity  of  their  disposi- 
tion was  sustained  by  feelings  of 
chivalry,  and  by  traditions  tendering 
to  enhance  the  value  of  heroic 
character.  Their  occasional  out- 
breaks of  ferocity  were  redeemed 
by  a  tenderness  unknown  to  less 
impulsive  races ;  and  even  the  poor- 
est of  them  had  too  much  pride  to 


expose  their  weakness  or  suffering. 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod  says,  "  The 
real  Highland  peasantry  are  by  far 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  world. 
I  say  this  advisedly,  after  having 
compared  them  with  those  of  many 
countries."  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the 
^  Highland  Tales,'  makes  a  similar 
remark  : — "  I  have  wandered  among 
the  peasantry  of  many  countries, 
and  this  trip  but  confirmed  my  old 
impression.  There  are  few  peasants 
that  I  think  so  highly  of — ^none 
that  I  love  so  well.  Scotch  High- 
landers have  faults  in  plenty^  but 
they  have  the  bearing  of  nature's 
own  gentlemen."  Now,  in  these 
authorities,  wide  culture  and  varied 
experience  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  counterbalance  .the  partiality 
arising  from  early  associations;  and 
in  the  only  instance  I  have  known 
of  an  Englishman  who  learned 
Graelic  and  settled  in  the  Highlands 
after  attaining  the  age  of  manhood, 
his  feeling  of  respect  and  affection 
for  the  peasantry  was  quite  as 
strong.  On  me,  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  Qael,  the  people  of  Suther- 
land left  ap»  highly  favourable  im- 
pression, in  spite  of  their  too  ap- 
parent faults ;  while  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that,  when  their  circum- 
stances were  more  independent, 
they  were  superior  to  what  they 
are  now,  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  history  of  the  Sutherland  clear- 
ings,'and  think  that,  from  a  national 
Eoint  of  view,  Mr.  Loch  made  good, 
is  point;  but  it  is  rather  hard  to 
deny  the  Sutherland  cn^fters  the  con- 
solation of  believing  it  is  the  gods 
who  are  cruel,  not  they  themselves 
who  are  in  fault. 

It  used  to  be  a  complaint  in 
Sutherlandshire  that  '^  the  day  of 
black  cattle,  of  strong  men,  and  of 
sma'  stills"  had  passed  away  to- 
gether. What  particular  connec- 
tion the  two  last  things  thus  men- 
tioned have  with  one  another, 
may  be  left  to  the  discussion  of 
those  physiologists  who  seem  feel- 
ing their  way  to  the  conclusion  that 
alcohol  is  a  nerve -giving  food, 
though  it  may  supply  nothing  of 
what  has  hitherto  technically  been 
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called  '^  nonrlshroent,"  and  is  nn-  children  educated  among^'tbese  lone 
favourably  known  as  a  destroyer  of  moantatns;  but  some  of  the  shep- 
tbe  nerves  when  taken  to  excess,  herds  from  the  south  are  so  much 
Probably,  however,  it  was  the  re-  in  earnest  on  this  subject,  that  se^e- 
quirements  of  the  Sotherland  regl-  ral  of  them  sometimes  club  together 
roent,  and  the  demand  which  it  to  engage  the  services  of  a  private 
created  for  athletic  persons,  that  tntor,  who  passes  a  couple  of  months 
kept  up  the  supply  of  strong  men  in  each  of  tneir  houses.  One  among 
rather  than  the  black  cattle  and  them,  I  was  told,  had  cured  himself 
the  smnll  stills,  though  the  two  of  a  serious  illness  without  the  aid 
latter,  judiciously  combined,  may  of  a  physician.  Much  responsibility 
not  have  been  without  their  favour-  rests  upon  them ;  they  are  men  of 
able  effect  At  the  time  of  the  sterling  character,  and  are  rather 
clearingfi,  the  people  of  the  country  offended  by  the  offer  of  payment 
had  evidently  degenerated,  or  they  for  the  simple  hospitalities  wbich 
would  not  have  been  so  dependent  they  are  willing  to  extend  to  pass- 
on  the  proprietors  for  occasional  ing  travellers  in  the  less  frequented 
supplies  of  food,  and  would  have  districts.  In  this  latter  respect  all 
made  a  more  effectual  resis£knce  honour  also  to  the  Ghiel,  whose  will, 
than  that  which  they  offered  when  as  regards  the  duties  of  a  host,  is 
deprived  of  their  holdings.  Sir  Ro-  even  more  fervent  than  that  of  the 
bert  Gordoun,  referring  to  Suther-  southern  interloper,  though  his  meaos 
land,  speaks  of  ^  the  ehipp^s  that  are  not  always  sufficient, 
dae  traffi^ue  in  that  countrey,  to  Sutherland  is  rather  an  out-of> 
transport  from  thence  their  cornes,  the-wav  country,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
salt,  cole,  salmond,  beiff,  hyds,  not  a  Wd  one  to  live  in,  eppocially 
wool,  lyning,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  for  a  time.  The  varieties  among 
plaids,  and  other  commodities."  its  population  are  quite  as  mark- 
In  his  day,  in  order  to  have  in-  edly  distinct  as  are  its  physical 
dcdged  in  such  ezportll  Sutherland  characteristics.  The  wealthy  sports- 
must  have  been  a  very  different  men  who  ^o  there  for  a  few  weeks 
country  from  what  it  is  now,  or  in  autumn  to  follow  the  deer  on 
what  it-  was  half  a  century  ago,  for  the  gigantic  mountains,  to  trace  the 
the  imports  at  the  time  he  refers  to  peat-coloured  streams  alive  with 
were  almost  nothing.  A  virtuous,  grilse  and  trout,  and  to  float  on  the 
but  more  particularly  a  fighting  great,  dark,  deep  lochs,  have  hot 
peasantry,  the  country's  pride,  ^must  little  to  do  with  any  of  the  popula- 
nave  had  much  more  energy  than  tion  except  with  the  game-keepers 
'belonged  to  the  later  crofters  in  and  gillies  that  serve  their  behest 
order  to  quarrel  among  themselves  In  so  far  they  resemble  many  of 
as  they  did,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heights  over  which  they  roam, 
to  load  ships  with  such  various  pro-  for  tbese  mountains  rise  abruptly 
ductions.  If  we  are  to  look  for  and  savagely  out  of  the  country- 
energy  nowadays  in  these  wild  side,  as  if  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
volleys,  it  is  not  among  the  few  mon  with  it,  and  look^  down 
crofters  that  still  linger,  but  in  cot-  haughtily  upon  it.  Where  the 
tages  such  as  that  of  this  hospitable  grander  features  of  the  country  are 
shepherd  of  Strathmore,  where  we  softened  into  stretches  -of  sheep- 
meet  such  names  as  Armstrong,  pasture,  and  a  substantial  house  is 
Douglas,  and  Scott;  where  the  sheltered  by  trees,  whjch  are  so 
sturdy  gudewife  still  thinks  long-  welcome  in  this  district  ^Mndigent 
ingly  of  her  native  Scottish  border,  of  wood,"  we  look  naturally  to  see 
and  where  the  voic^  of  the  ruddy,  the  substantial  comfortable  sheep- 
flaxen -haired  children  recall  the  farmer  leaning  on  his  gate,  or 
sound  of  the  waters  which  murmur  mounting  his  rough  cob.  Above 
over  the  pebbles  of  Ettrick  and  t'e  lonely  valleys  oi  the  green 
Tweed.     It  is  very  difficult  to  get  slopes  there  is  heard  the  faint  bark- 
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ing  of  the  sbepherd'a  dog;  while 
Dear  the  solitary  cottage  below,  the 
shepherd's  wife  or  daughter  is  driv- 
ing in  the  kye.  By  the  gloomy 
moan  tain  tarn,  once  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  warriors,  or  on  the 
loog  sweep  of  boggy  hillside,  a  few 
green  patches  of  oats  or  potatoes 
ebow  where  the  cottars  still  linger. 
And  in  the  calm  inlets  of  the  sea 
there  ride,  securely  for  the  moment, 
the  boats  of  the  hardy  fishermen 
from  Caithness  and  the  Western 
Ides,  who  have  yet  to  beat  ronnd 
the  hnge,  white,  jagged,  precipitous 
chf&,  as  of  Whiten  Head  and  Gape 
¥rath,  from  which  are  seen  the 
distant  Orkneys,  and  against  which 
the  wild  Northern  Ocean  roars  and 
dashes  in  still  whiter  and  ever- 
Texed  foam. 

The  steep  road  which  leads  up 
from  the  fresh  water  of  Loch  H<»pe 
to  the  salt  water  of  Loch  EriboU 
commands  a  view  of  Ben  Hope, 
which  has  not  without  reason  been 
called  ^  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom  j"  for  that  hnge  moun- 
tain is  from  ihence  seen  rising 
ahraptly  from  within  a  very  few 
feet  of  the  sea-level  to  upwards  of 
three  thousand  feet^  and  though  not 
without  green  stretches,  plainly  re- 
veals the  tremendous  mass  of  stone 
of  which  it  'is  com()osed.  About 
the  head  of  Loch  Eriboll,  on  the 
other  Eide  of  the  pass  which  leads 
down  to  It,  we  have  Ben  Spennue, 
and  a  confused  congeries  of  bare, 
white,  wild  mountains,  amid  whose 
desolation  an  Eastern  prophet  might 
find  a  congenial  abode.  Even  so 
ascetic  a  personage  would  also  not 
be  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  luxury  of  the  entertainment 
set  before  him  at  the  Ferry  Inn,  or 
to  complain  that  the  dance  which 
was  kept  up  under  our  windows  to 
a  late  hour,  accompanied  by  the 
musical  cry  of  "  Hoosh,"  was  at  all 
calculated  to  mislead  by  any  sen- 
snoQs  charm,  or  to  recall  tlie  recol- 
lection of  houses   of   entertainment 

"  Wb«re  Paphlan  glrla  are  known  to  aing  and 
■mile?* 

It  being  very  rough  in  crossing 
the  ferry  next  morning,  the    boat- 


men congratulated  themselves,  pro- 
bably not  without  good  cause,  on 
having  what  they  termed  ^' a  sober- 
ing breeze;"  but  the  festivities  of 
the  previous  night  seemed  to  hare 
done  them  no  harm  and  not  to 
have  injured  their  appetite  for  sea- 
weed. This  resting-place,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  those 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Though  Sutherland  is  jnstly  famed 
for  the  combined  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  inns,  yet  there  are 
small  hostelries  in  which,  if  the 
pedestrian  chooses  to  stop,  as  some 
of  them  are  conveniently  situated 
for  him,  he  must  content  himself 
with  salt  herrings,  oatcakes,'  and 
whisky — ^a  species  of  fare  which, 
with  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  is 
apt  to  sink  speedily  into  the  whisky 
alone;  for  that  pleasing  beverage 
must*be  drank  in  order  to  force  over 
the  oatcakes,  while  the  salt  fish  in- 
cite to  deep  and  ever  deeper  pota-  ' 
tions.  At  one  of  these  publics  we 
found  an  unfortunate  English  artist, 
who,  from  the  effect  of  the  unusual 
diet,  and  of  a  special  invention  of 
the  enemy  called  "double  whiskv," 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  passmg 
there  the  remainder  of  his  naturiu 
days,  and  who  showed  us,  with  evi- 
dent pride,  his  last  sketch,  which 
represented  simply  a  haystack  and  a 
bottle. 

The  steep  hill  whicH  must  be 
crossed  in  going  from  Looh  Eriboll 
to  Durness  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Whiten  Head,  where  huge  waves 
break  on  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
enormous  height.  At  Rispen  there 
were  many  wind-bound  fishing- boats 
from  Wick  and  the  Western  Isles; 
and  many  hundreds  of  dark  Lewis 
men,  ignorant  of  English,  and  fair- 
coloured  Gaithnessians,  were  loiter- 
ing aimlessly  about.  Not  only  had 
they  nothing  to  do — many  of  \hem 
had  nothing  to  put  into  their  stom- 
achs, for  they  had  eaten  up  all  the 
oatmeal  that  the  few  houses  within 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles  could  supply. 
In  such  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  these  small  sea- 
kings  would  have  been  somewhat 
riotous  and  disposed  to  mischief  of 
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Bome  sort  or  another.     Few  otlier 
seafaring  men  could  have  been  col- 

,  lected  in  such  numbers  in  such  a 
way  without  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  being  a  terror  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  thinly-scat- 
tered houses.  Perhaps  the  non- 
success  of  tlieir  fishing  may  have 
had  some  effect  in  keeping  them 
quiet;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  canse,  I  never  saw  persons  more 
sober,  orderly,  or  better  behaved. 
In  the  houses  in  which  they  took 
refuge  from  the  rain,  they  were 
extremely  civil,  and  quite  under  the 
control  of  the  usual  inmates,  though 
they  might  easily  have  held  the 
whole  cottages  of  the  coast  80  far 
was  their  ffespect  for  the  property 
of  others  carried,  that,  though  it 
was  not  Sunday,  I  noticed  one 
young  ninn  who  had  lilted  a  stone 
from  a  dyke  in  order  to  put  against 
a   companion,  rebuked    for  this  by 

*  one  of  the  elder  fishermen,  and  so 
sensible  to  the  rebuke  that  he  im- 
mediately restored  the  stone  to  its 
place,  and  quietly  put  on  his  coat 
A  hard  life  of  it  these  fishermen 
must  have,  and  one  which  ought 
to  please  the  lovers  of  industry  1 
Peril  nuist  become  very  familiar 
to  them  in  their  open  and  half-open 
boats,  frequently  without  lights,  on^ 
the  stonny  Northern  .Sea.  One 
terrible  night  at  Kinloch-Besvie  I 
could  scarcely  sleep  for  the  howling 
of  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves;  but  while  I  was  lying  com- 
fortable in  bed,  many  of  the  poor 
boatmen  were  being  dashed  as  on 
the  rocks  of  doom  on  that  iron- 
bound  coast,  while  in  the  spray- 
swept  Western  Islands  wives  and 
chiklren  were  trembling  for  those 
who  would  never  again  sail  with 
hard-won  earnings  into  the  expectant 
haven. 

H^re,  at  Farout  Head,  we  see  to 
advantage  **the  great  green  sea 
upon  the  i^orth,*'  and  jnay  agree 
with  Sir  Robert  Gordoun  when  he 
says,  "  I  doe  verflie  think  that  there 
is  no  land  directly  north  from  the 
poynt  of  the  nesse  of  Duriness 
called  Arduriness;  at  least  there  is 
none  found  out  as  yet.**    We  haye 


got  about  as  far  north  now  as  we 
can  on  Scottish  soil ;  and  the  waves 
breaking  at  that  giddy  depth  be- 
neath stretch  uninterruptedly  to 
the  fields  of  polar  ice.  In  Jane 
there  is  scarcely  any  darkness  here, 
and  to-night  the  polar  lights  will 
illumine  the  whole  nurthem  hori- 
zon. The  world  is  at  our  back; 
but  this,  be  it  remembered,  is 
Sutherland,  Southerland,  Sudeland, 
— the  southern  land.  It  is  true  that 
the  name  may  have  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent country  where  the  Earls  of 
Sutherland  first  established  them- 
selves, and  which  was  a  soathem 
country  to  the  people  of  Dnriaess 
and  Caithness;  yet  tradition  seeins 
to  indicate  that  the  whole  of  this 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  was  a 
southern  land  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  and  that 
the  point  on  which  we  rest  was  to 
them  the  commencement  of  a  sam- 
mer  land  of  promise,  when  they 
first  descried  it  dimly  from  the  far 
Orkneys,  or  saw  its  white  clif& 
rising  above  their  tossing  barques. 

Without  attaching  undue  im- 
{^ortance  to  ^^auntient  traditions,* 
and  whatsoever  els  bairds  and  sing- 
ers (delyting  in  decayed  antiqui- 
tie)  doe  religiously  father  upon 
tymes  out  of  mynd,'*  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  state  of 
Sutherland  in  the  reign  of  Oorbred 
I.,  nineteenth  king  of  Scotland,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  4025,  and  in  the 
tliree-score  and  third  year  of  Ohrist. 
There  is  also  some  diflSculty  in 
tracing  certainly  the  Caithnesaians 
and  a  portion  of  the  Sutherland 
people  to  the  Catti  and  Vi&pi,  who 
spread  in  Scotland  nortli wards  from 
the  Tay ;  and,  being  from  Germany, 
were  probably  tlie  Catti  of  Tacitus, 
who  were  such  excellent  Maltha* 
sians,  that  when,  they  killed  men 
they  declared  they  were  only  pay- 
ing back  the  price  of  their  biriL 
It  is  necessary  to  go  on  to  Uie 
ninth  century  to  find  anything  like 
historical  facts,  which  even  then 
emerge  in  such  questionable  shapes 
as  the  buck  tooih  of  the  native 
cliieflain   Mal|)ride,   which    was   so 
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wonderibUy  and  t«tfibly  f^naed) 
that  H  oaased  the  deftlh  of  an  in^ 
nding  Scindinaviui  odled  Sigurd^ 
after  tb«t  JsrI  had  out  off  Mal^ 
bride's  head  and  suspended  it  from 
his  flsddle-hovr.  Id  this  Sigurd, 
hoverer,  we  bav^  probabh^  the 
origin  of  the  eaddoia  of  Suther* 
land,  for  in  the  next  century  it  was 
represented  hy  an  Earl  Thorsen 
StgardBon.  As  we  come  down- 
wtfds,  the  hntory  of  Sutherland- 
shire  centres  upon  the  rivalry  be- 
tveen  ttie  ISsris  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  and  upon  the  relation* 
ship  to  tiiese  potentates  of  the  more 
Celtic  Mackays,  who  at  one  time 
were  lords  of  all  Durness,  which 
at  that  time  included  Assynt  and 
StrathnaTer.  - 

On  examining  the   chronicles  of 

Sdtheriand    down    even    to    what 

may  be  called  a  modem  period,  a 

feeling  of  amazement  can  scatf'oely 

fail  to  gain  possession  of  the  mdnd 

at  the  amount  of  feuds,  and  bloody 

hndSy  which    they    record.      The 

wooder  grows   and  grows  how  so 

nnall  a  distriot  of  country  oould 

accommodate    so  many  fights,  and 

howsndi  smidl  clans  could  give  so 

nany  of  their  members  up  to  grim 

deith.    It  becomes  a  serious  sub* 

ject  of  speculation  to  consider  how 

the  hoAian  race  continued  to  con* 

tiane  itself  in  these  parts.     We  are 

t<^d  indeed,  and    as   a  matter  of 

great  eongnUulatioD,  that  previous 

to  some  of  the  BHNit  exterminating 

eooennters,  the  warriors   on   both 

sidei  had  fortunately  tskeo  care  to 

get  their   vrives   with   child  f    but 

the  problem  still  remains  unsolved 

hev  the  warrioiiB  were  allowed  ever 

to  resch  that  jMnnt  of  capacity,  and 

hm  the  children  were  permitted  le 

deveisp  faito  wavviors  in  their  turn. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  Eurl  of 

SuOeriand   was  -eternally    at  war 

with  the  Esrt  of  Oaiflmess,  and  T 

Machay  waa  always   oppesiag  one 

of  ^  Saris,  sad  all  parties  wene 

igreed  to  oppress  and  extarminato 

the  oalbrtsuiato  Ofam  Gupn  ;-~tbflie 

ttewars  within  wars;  the  hoose  of 

Softierland  is  divided i^nst  itself; 

the  Ifaduys  have  two  Mwk  who 
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an  bneiiieB  to  death;  and  over 
Snd  above  all  this,  there  constantly 
arise  private  difficulties  of  the  most 
sodden  and  violent  kind. 

Down  south,  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land, or  niembers  of  their  family, 
appear  at  Otterburn,  Baonockburn, 
Halidon  Hill,  and  other  iamous 
fights.  At  one  time,  in  the  course 
of  their  long  conflict  with  the  Earls 
of  Caithness,  they  narrowly  escaped 
being  extinguished;  for,  in  1667, 
the  more  northern  lord  contrived, 
by  purchase  from  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
to  get  the  wardship  of  Earl  Alex* 
ander  of  Sutherland,  who  was  only 
fifteen  years  old;  and,  carrying  this 
youth  off  to  Caithness,  married  him 
incontinently  to  his  (the  Caithness 
slants)  daughter  Lady  Barbara  Sinck- 
ler,  who  was  not  only  of  the 
mature*  age  of  thirty*two,  but  had 
also  rather  intimata  relationships 
with  Y  Maekay  of  Far.  From  the 
dangers  thus  arising  Earl  Alexander 
was  preserved  by  wonderful  means ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  events  ia 
that  part  of  Scotland  was  greatly 
oompUcated  by  left-hand  connec- 
tions, which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  disreputable,  and 
which  gave  special  trouble  from  the 
ambitious  children  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  Thus,  in  1619,  an 
**  {Alexander  Sutherland  the  Bas- 
tard"" got  his  head  piace4  on  the 
end  of  a  speir  on  the  highest  point 
of  Dunrobin  Tower,  all  owing  to 
the  &et  that'  some  witches  had  told 
hhtt  his  h*ead  should  be  the  highest 
in  Sutheriand,  "which  he  did  fool- 
ishly interpret  that  some  day  he 
should  be  earL"  Tbe  position  of 
these  left-handed  scions  o£  the  more 
powerful  houses  was  at  all  times  a 
difficult  one,  but  it  was  nothing  to 
that  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness, 
who,  AOtwithstanding  tbeir  sacerdo- 
M  authority,  and  perhfKps  Jn  conse- 
oaenoe  of  it,  seem  to  have  incurred 
&e  wrath  of  all  parties.  One  of 
them,  at  an  eariy  period,  was  put 
into  a  pot  and  boilea*  and  another, 
^Bhop  John,  of  t&e  tweUth  century, 
being  ''apprehended"  by  a  certain 
Harold  Chisholme,  perhaps  an  an- 
cestor of  our.  ftiend  gf  Ben  Oiebrig, 
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had  his  tongue  and  boih  his  ejea 
pulled  out,  before  being  ''killed 
most  cruellie.'*  In  this  latter  case, 
however,  little  good  came  of  the 
crime,  for  not  only  was  the  Ohis- 
holme  dilapidated  in  oonsequencflL 
— ^the  whole  of  his  family  were  served 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  '*  their 
blood  utterly  extinguished,  lest 
any  succession  should  spring  from 
so  detestable  a  seid*' 

The  Mackays,  or  sons  of  Y,  were 
nominally  supporters  of  the  Lord 
of  Sutherland,  but  just  as  frequently 
were  to  be  found  opposmg  him.  At 
one  time  we  find  that  the  Earl 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Earl  of 
Oaithness  **  for  suppressing  of  Mao- 
kay;"  but  this  particular  chieftain 
was  quite  an  irrepressible  element, 
and  by  playing  skilfully  oi^  the  pre- 
judices of  both  parties  he  managed 
to  bring  them  both  to  grieC  It  is 
very  amusing  to  read  of  the  meet- 
ings for  reconciliation  and  pacifi- 
cation which  were  frequently  held, 
and  which  not  unfr^quentiy  resulted 
in  the  reconciler  and  pacified  fiiUing 
upon  both  parties,  sword  in  hand, 
and  leaving  matters  in  a  doubly 
complicated  state.  In  18^6,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  held  a  meeting  g[ 
this  sort  at  Dingwall,  to  reconcile 
Nicolas  of  Sutherland  with  his 
enemy  T  Mackay  of  Far  and  iiis 
son  Donald  Mackay,  in  a  mattefer  of 
"divers  slaughters  and  spoils  oomo 
mitted  on  either  syd."  The  chief 
result  of  this  was,  that  in  the  castle 
of  Dingwall,  Nicolas  and  *Y  Mackay 
"fell  at  some  hot  reasoning  and 
altercation  anent  these  particulars 
'tiben  in  controversie  betweine  them, 
and  being  incensed  in  anger  one 
against  another  upon  the  repeti- 
tion of  by-past  injuries,  with  some 
reproachful  words,  he  (diat  is  Ni- 
colas) killed  Y  Mackay  and  his  sone 
Donald  with  his  owne  hands,  and 
luffdlie  escaping  from  the  followeas 
and  servants,  he  returned  home  with 
all  speid  into  Sutherland,  the  yeir 
of  God  1896.**  There  is  something 
very  fine  m  the  idea  of  the  Earl's 
"  reproachful  words."  Not  in  anger 
but  in  sorrow  he  did  it  with  his 
own  hand.     Bven  the  presence  of 


a  oommon  enem>  was  no  security 
against  disputes,  as  the  battle  of 
Culloden  notably  illustrate&  Down 
to  very  late  vears  we  find  sudden 
"aocidents"  happening  in  Suther- 
land when  parties  who  have  any 
dispute  between  them  chance  to 
meet  From  words  they  fall  to 
blows,  till  one  or  more  of  them  is 
slain,  and  then  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  strive  to  get  the  survivors 
of  the  opposite  side  proclaimed  "^  the 
King's  rebels."  At  best,  however, 
the  killing  of  men  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  only  as  a  misde- 
meanour ;  and  even  the  clergy  were 
not  entirely  exempt  from  being 
involved  in  these  quarrels.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  William  and  Tho- 
mas Paipe,  two  ministers  at  Dor- 
noch, had  a  dispute  with  a  certain 
John  Macphail,  who  they  thought 
had  unseasonably  asked  them  for 
drink,  and  who,  in  return  to  their 
threats,  thrust  an  arrow,  with  a 
broad  'forked  head,  into  the  arm  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  all ;  for 
meeting  shortly  afterwards  in  no 
less  sacred  a  place  than  the  church- 
yard, *'they  fell  a-quarrelling,  and 
fix>m  quarrelling  to  feighting  i'*  the 
result  being  that  one  was  killed, 
and  the  other  two  were  left  lying 
nearly  dead.  Like  other  High- 
landm,  and  even  more  than  some 
others,  the^  men  of  Sutherland  vrere 
prompt  and  eager  in  taking  revenge, 
without  much  regard  to  piAce,  time, 
age,  cause,  or  person.  They  were 
also  very  apt  to  think  themselves 
slighted^- very  suspicious  in  every 
war;  and  believing  that  the  chief 
end  of  .their  *neighbdur  was  to  injure  ' 
them,  made  it  their  chief  end  to 
destroy  him.  There  is  a  tombstone 
near  Durness,  bearing  the  date  of 
1610,  which  sUtes  that  *' Donald 
Mac  Murchie  heir  lyes  lo;  vas  ill 
to  his  finend  and  var  to  his  fo  ; 
true  to  his  master  in  veind  and  va" 
This  must  have  been  a  delightful 
character  to  have  had  for  a  near 
neighbours;  but  he  was  a  character 
by  no  means  rare  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  it  is  said  that 
to  this  day  tiie  Gaelic   population 
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of  Satherland   is  not  entirely  free 
from  his  defects. 

The  scenery  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland  is  in  some  places  wild 
and  grand  indeed,  while  everywhere 
the  traveller  may  enjoy  a  sense  of 
great  solitariness,  or  he  oppressed 
by  it,  according  as  his  disposition 
may  dictate.  A  predecessor  in  this 
Magaane  has  spoken  of  "  the  howl- 
ing wilderness  "  of  the  Gualin,  but 
he  would  have  been  still  more  en- 
titled to  use  the  phrase  had  circun^- 
sUuices  led  him,  as  they  did  me,  to 
Tide  through  it  at  midnight  in  a 
storm  of  wind  and  hail.  Though 
the  inn  at  Rhiconich  is  small,  it 
is  well  conducted,  and  the  fishing 
in  its  vicinity  may  well  tempt  the 
aDgler  to  remain  there  for  a  few 
days.  Down  on  the  way  to  Ein- 
lodibervie  the  Sutherland  cottars 
may  be  seen  in  their  most  primitive 
state.  At  Scourie,  the  mighty  cliffs 
of  Handa  are  still  white  with  sea- 
fowl,  and  re-echo  the  thunder  of 
the  Atlantic  waves.  The  precipices 
which  rise  abruptly  over  the  salt- 
water stream  of  Kyle  Sku  are  un- 
sorpassed  in  wild  grandeur  in  the 
British  Islands;  and,  after  winding 
beneath  the  frowning  gloomy  front 
of  Goinag,  Loch  Assynt  smiles  sweet- 
ly under  a  thin  veil  of  golden  mist 
Alas!  however,  it  is  much  pleasanter 
to  wander   through    that    scenery 


t)ian  to  write  about  it  —  to  dream 
va^ely  of  its  past  heroes  than  de- 
finitely to  reproduce  them  I 

Would  it,  I  wonder,  have  been 
any  more  interesting  to  have  been 
a  Scandinavian  sea-king,  or  Mac- 
bride  of  the  buck-tooth,  or  Nicolas 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  or  Y  Mackay 
of  Far,  or  even  Donald  Mac  Mur- 
chie,  than  to  ride,  or  shoot,  or  write 
in  the  ^present  day  ?  Were  the 
hands  of.Jarl  Sigurd  never  soiled 
with  pitch,  nor  his  heart  sick  with 
the  incessant  recurrence  of  tedious 
cares?  Was  the  world  really  any 
more  heroic  or  glorious  to  the 
fiercest  son  of  Y  who  perished  in 
battle,  and  whose  bones  lie  deep 
down  beside  the  white  pine-trees  in 
the  black  morass,  than  it  is  to  the 
red-headed  gamekeeper  who  shows 
that  the  race  ef  Sutherland  strong 
men  has  not  altogether  passed  away  ? 
Was  that  life  of  the  past  any  more 
worth  living  than  this  we  lead? 
Was  that  a  paradise  behind?  is 
yon  a  heaven  before  ?  Is  the  stone 
to  be  kept  forever  rolling,  and  the 
thirst  forever  unslaked?  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  we  sum- 
mon the  dead  that  we  may  live'  their 
past  lives  free  from  earthly  condi- 
tions :  into  the  darkness  of  tne  grave 
our  tnoughts  wander,  that  they  may 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  a  prefigured 
but  undiscovered  heaven. 
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Wb  think  highly,  but  not  very 
highly,  of  these  two  yolumes  of  Mr. 
Kirk.  The  events,  which  are  often 
of  an  exciting  and  dramatic  charac- 
ter, are  narrated  in  a  style  which 
is  generally  pleasing,  or  whidi  only 
occasionally  offends ;  coDtemporary 
chronicles  appear  to  have  Aeen  ran- 
sacked for  details  which  might 
bring  the  past  epoch  vividly  before 
us;  and  we  have  presented  to  us 
another  of  those  lively  and  graphic 
pictures  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
the  literatures  both  of  France  and 
England  have  lately  abounded. 
Nor  are  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
historian  —  critical  acumen  and  phi- 
losophio  generalisation — altogether 
wanting ;  but  in  these  our  author 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  emi- 
nent If  to  be  critical  is  to  be 
sceptical,  he  can  occasionally  be  cri- 
tiod  enough:  he  passes  we  know 
not  what  wholesale  censure  on  the 
old  chroniclers  of  English  history ; 
but  this  spirit  of  scepticism  comes 
and  goes  in  a 'somewhat  cajuicious 
manner,  and  in  cases  where  we 
have  naturally  looked  for  some  cri- 
tical investigation  we  have  not 
found  it.  The  reader  may  in  such 
cases  be  told  that  the  explanation 
he  desired  was  not  attainable  by 
Ihe  historian  himself,  who  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  narrate 
just  what  he  found  in  the  record, 
or  to  be  silent  altogether.  On  that 
other  fiunilty  of  the  historian,  the 
ability  to  reason  well  on  events  —  to 
see  tnem  as  parts  of  some  great 
whole  —  to  fonn,  in  fftct,  great  his- 
torical generalisations  —  the  intelli- 
gent  reiser  will  form  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  decisive  judgment,  and 
we  suspect  that  he  will  not,  on 
this  ground,  close  the  book  with  a 
very  nigh  appreciation  of  Mr.  Kirk. 
There  is  an  effort  to  be  original  in 
his  remarks,  which  does  not  alwap 
succeed.    When  he  enters  mto  dis- 


cussions on  some  general  topic,  the 
page  is  more  ath'ictive  on  the  first 
perusal  than  on^the  second ;  it 
grows  obscurer  uimer  examination; 
we  have  to  fall  bacK  on  the  old  safe 
position,  which  appeared  at  first  to 
oe  successfully  attacked.  In  shorty 
we  cannot  but  express  a  wish  that 
there  had  been  in  Mr.  Kirk's  work 
a  less  apparent  striving  after  effect 
and  the  credit  of  originality,  axid 
that  his  style  of  writing  had  been 
more  simple  and  less  prolix. 

That  the  life  of  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Bummdy  is  not  worth  narrat- 
ing, and  narrating  with  all  the  care- 
ful research  and  cautious  criticism 
which  distinguish  the  modem  his- 
torian, who  will  venture  to  assert? 
This  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his 
love  of  pomp)  with  a  certain  thin 
sentiment  of  honor,  and  with  a  ter- 
rible atrocity  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  might  be  selected  as  a  typical 
figure  of  the  knightly  tyrant  so  rife 
in  the  xmddle  ages.  And  his  con- 
test with  Louis  XL  of  JPrance  gives 
to  his  reign  a  meaning  and  import- 
ance which  in  itself  it  would  not 
possess.  The  great  fief  of  Bur- 
gundy had  been  detached  from  the 
crown  by  the  unfortunate  but  mag- 
nanimous John  —  magnanimous  at 
least  in  one  act  of  his  life,  in  his 
surrender  of  himself  as  prisoner, 
in  obedience  to  his  given  word,  to 
the  Kin^  of  England.  John  gave 
it,  bjr  his  testament,  as  an  appannge 
to  his  younger  brother.  The  suc- 
ceeding Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  ag- 
grandised themselves  by  subsequent 
acquisitions,  especially  by  the  rich 
towns  of  Flanders,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  hung  in  the  balance  whe- 
ther the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  France,  should  convert  his  duke- 
dom into  an  independent  kingdom, 
or  whether  the  great  fief  should  re- 
vert to  the  crown,  and  be  consoli- 
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hM  irttk  the  Fimudi  d<«uniim 
Tbero  are  nMsona  good  enough.  whjF 
Ibe  historj  <^  C^arlea  of  fi^gondy 
should  be  told;  b«t  why  exuggo* 
late  ^e  importence  of  the  nan,  oi 
of  the  epoch  in  mhich  he  lired,  by 
repreeenliiig  this  ccnfliol  with  tlM 
King  of  Fvanoe  as  the  confliot  bor 
Iveen  feudalism  on  the  one  hand, 
aod  monarchy  (aa  undm^tood  in 
BMderD  Suvo|«)  on  the  other  f  It 
was  the  confliot,  aays  Mr.  Kirk,  of 
^oppoiito  lurinciplea;''  Charles  and 
Louis  were  *^  essentially  men  of  di£- 
fcrait  eraa.'^  It  was  Hb^  modem 
poiit;^  of  Supopa  m  contest  with 
fimdalism.  All  Hosa  is  ne^dleaa 
tnggentioii  and  mere  oonfiision. 
The  battle  against  feudalism  was 
fought  in  every  oouniry  of  ISurope^ 
sod  extended  over  many  reigna. 
it  was  nc^  more  especiaUy  fought 
by  Louis  XI.,  thi^i  by  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  predecessors, 
Philip  Augustua  Bvery  monarch 
who  ooetends  for  the  power  of  the 
thrane  and  ihe  consolidation  of  his 
territeffy  was  eentending  gainst 
feadalinn,  inasmiioh  as  this  moor 
srcfaioal  poweff  was  the  foundatiQii 
oft  new  fiurepean  polity,  l^ouis  XL 
goTcmed  by  the  eld  feudal  machif 
aeiy,  and  one  sees  not  how  he  could 
have  done  otherwise ;  he  displaces 
one  d)ief  or  duke  by  another,  in 
whom  he  thinks  he  can  better  con- 
fid%  nor  does  he  always  choose  very 
skilfully.  As  M.  ^mondi  takes 
the  pains  to  point  out,  his  struggle 
is  against  the  prinees  of  the  hkwd, 
and  not  against  feudality.  It  is  a 
very  simple  reason  which  Mr.  Kirk 
sires  for  arreying  hia  ^^priadples" 
against  each  other,  that  the  nobil- 
ity as  e  body  were  at  one  time 
seen  in  opposition  to  Louis;  the 
persQBal  conduct  of  Louis  towards 
his  nobility  bdng  quite  sufficient 
cause  for  ^  general  feeling  qf  ani- 
iDosity  and  distrust  {  not  to  say 
that  the  feudal  monarch  was  alwt^s 
in  antagonism  to  his  nobility.  It  was 
the  normal  state  of  things :  he  was 
always  either  sul^ected  by  them,  or 
stro^^liag  to  reduce  them  to  subjec- 
tion. 
On  this  subject  of  monsrck^  Mr. 


Kirk  enters  into  somo  Qli^fa^vate 
dittsussions,  in  which  we  trape  the 
constant  efpvt  to  say  sooiething 
novel,  but  from  which  we  rise  wi^ 
the.  senso  of  a  fe^ued  unprofitable 
MtentioQu  It  is  a  vemark  veiy  gen^ 
orimymado  by  our  his^vians,  thaA 
the  circmotttenoe  of  the  institution 
of  1^  standing  army  being  introduqed 
into  Sngland  (owing  to  its  insular 
position)  later  than  Id  most  ooun* 
tries  onr^the  Contii>en<4  gave  to  the 
Dng^h  people  the  opportunity  of 
ihiiiy  ^ntestupg  for  their  liberties 
when  the  p^od  c«me  for  such  ^ 
ooAtest  This  remark  Mr.  Kirkun- 
dertakeSi  with  great  fonnnlity,  to 
diB|>ate.  Be  is  compelled — very  up. 
willingly,  he  says —  to  enter  the  tists 
with  Ballum  and  Macaulay ;  and 
proceeds  to  lash  himself  into  a  strain 
of  turbid  eloqueiice  upon  the  sub- 
ject He  points  triumphantly  to 
tbe  weU-known  feet,  th^kt  royalty  be- 
came aWidute  ifx  Spain  and  Frano^ 
and  almc^t  absolute  in  EngUnlf 
without  the  aid  of  stiMA<yng  armidi. 
Most  assuredly  neither  Ballam  «^or 
MaeauUy  bid  o^^erlookod  so  strik- 
ing a  feet  IMS  this.  Whe9  the  power 
of  a  warlike  %nd  turbulent  nobility 
had  retired  from  the  field,  wl\o  was 
there  to  call  UiQesty  to  account? 
An  uneducated  people  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  aroused  to  sudden 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  rebellion, 
but  in  general  all  they  want  is  to  be 
governed  with  some  show  of  equity. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  in  all  early 
or  rude  periods,  desire  nothing  but 
to  be  well  governed :  it  is  a  later 
experience  that  teaches  them  that 
in  order  to  be  well  governed,  they 
must  l^ave  some  share  in  the  gov- 
erpment,  some  constitutional  control 
over  their  governors.  The  people 
of  England  qnder  the  Tudors  had 
not  become  alive  to  this  necessity.. 
When  experience  had  taught  them 
the  lesson,  and  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  Stuarts  for  a  participa- 
tion, through  their  representatives, 
in  the  government,  it  wi^s  surely 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Crown  was  not  supported  by  a  stand- 
mg  army  ;  that  is, ,  by  armed  men 
bound  to  the  Crown  by  the  mere 
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tie  of  military  discipline.  When  the 
day  of  straggle  came  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  the  King 
had  to  throw  himself  for  support  on 
his  own  party  in  the  nation^  It  was 
a  fair  struggle  between  loyalty  and 
liberty.  The  King  was  the  head  of 
one  &etion,  the  Parliament  of  the 
other.  The  nation  fought  out  its 
own  battle,  Loyalist  and  Round- 
head fairly  pitted  against  each  other. 
If  Charles  had  possessed  any  con- 
siderable standing  army,  the  battle 
would  haye  been  most  unequaL 
'  This  is  all  that  our  historians  haye 
remarked.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
say  that  if  the  standing  army  of 
Charles  had  been  as  large  as  that  of 
any  then  raised  upon  the  Continent, 
there  would  have  been  no  struggle 
whatever.  Mr.  Kirk  contrives,  d 
prapos^i  this  veiy  obvious  and  in- 
offensive remark,  to  put  himself  in* 
to  a  state  of  indignation  not  at  all 

«vourable  to  his  own  clearness  of 
lought  He  supposes  that  certain 
historians  have  reduced  the  whole 
question  of  political  liberty,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  various  devel- 
opments of  European  monarchies, 
to  the  one  point — the  institution  or 
the  non-institution  of  a  standing 
army  —  and  therefore  he  thus  breaks 
out: — 

"If  these  views  be  correct,  the  his- 
tory of  the  principal  European  staAes^ 
with  a  single  exception,  during  several 
past  centuries,  and  for  as  long  a  period 
in  the  fUture  as  the  some  state  of 
things  shall  preyail,  will  hereafter  do- 
9iexiiQ  to  be  blotted  from  record,  or  to  be 
remembered  only  with  horror  and  dis- 
may as  that  of  long  ages  of  withering 
barbarism,  destitute  of  progress  or  deyel- 
opment  —  a  reign  of  brute  force  as  ex- 
ceptional, if  au^t  can  be  considered  as 
exceptional,  to  the  general  plan  of  human 
destiny  as  those  brief  intervals  in  Gre- 
cian and  Italian  history,  when  tyrants, 
enoompassed  by  tbehr  armed  satellites, 
bade  defiance  to  the  hate,  and  exacted 
obedience  from  the  fear^  of  unwilling 
subjects  —  intervals  that  might  be  thought 
to  exemplify  the  evanescent  nature  of 
all  governments  attempting  to  dispense 
with  the  assent  of  the  governed." — (Vol. 
ii.  p.  885.) 

Then  follow  many  pages  of  mere 


oonfhsion  of  Ihoiigfat  and  wild,  angry 
oratory,  such  as  may  be  expected 
when  vigorous  writers  will  set  up 
a  man  of  straw  and  tilt  furiously 
at  it  We  hasten  to  say,  however, 
that  this  first  qootation  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mi^e  affords  no  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  or  manner  of 
Mr.  Kiric.  It  is  chiefly  in  his  se- 
cond volume  that  he  indulges  in 
prolix  discussions^  and  a  polemic 
strain  which  is  anything  but  felicit-  . 
ous.  When  he  confines  himself  to  ^ 
his  narrative,  which  he  does  pretty 
steadily  during  the  first  volame, 
he  is  an  i^preeable  writer,  though 
somewhat  too  verbose.  It  is  in  his 
second  volume  that  we  have  to 
complain  of  a  loose,  tedious,  and 
controversial  manner.  This  is  in 
every  respect  to  be  regretted,  for 
It  is  not  only  in  itself  a  trial  to  the 
reader's  jpatience,  but  it  fills  space 
which  might  have  been  so  mudi 
better  occupied.  With  due  conden- 
sation, and  by  avoiding  some  need- 
less digressions,  Mr.  Kirk  might 
have  given  us  the  life  of  Charles 
the  Bold  in  the  two  volumes  before 
us,  instead  of  which  the  story  is 
half  told,  and  we  have  to  wait  for 
a  third  volume  to  complete  it 

We  of  course  expect  that  one 
who  re-writes  a  history  which  has 
been  already  told  has  some  new 
views  to  pat  forth,  and  a  biograr 
pher  is  at  once  presumed  to  have 
for  his  very  object  to  set  his  hero 
before  us  in  some  novel  aspect  It 
would  be  the  exception  to  the  rule 
if  Mr.  Kirk  did  -not  give  as  some 
new  reading  of  &e  charac^r  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  We  are  ready 
to  receive  whatever  novelty  of  this 
kind  he  has  to  reveil  Where  is 
the  meaning,  therefore — what  is 
the  necessity  —  of  a  long  digression, 
introduced,  too,  midway  in  his  nar- 
rative, to  defend  or  wologise  for 
this  novelty  of  view  ?  He  has  but 
to  unfold  his  historical  disooveries 
—  we  are  all  eager  to  hear  them. 
He  surely  never  for  a  moment 
feared  that  our  attention  would  be 
turned  away  from  them  by  soch 
novelty  as  thev  might  possess.  Is 
not  novel^  the  great  source  of 
attraction  ? 
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"A  reloctance,"  be  sajp-*** a  painM 
bedtadon—must  be  felt  in  presentmg, 
cren  without  gloBS  or  commentary,  a  re- 
dtal  of  facts  oppoaed  to  the  receired 
Tenionf  and  irreconcilable  with  settled 
views.  One  wonld  fain  enjoy  the  confl- 
dcooe  of  one*8  readers ;  and  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  winning  it  than  by  repeat- 
ing the  story  which  they  have  always 
he%rd,  and  confirming  the  opinionfl  which 
tbey  have  always  entertained. 

"When,  howcTer— with  no  fault  of 
ours,  bnt  through  the  importunate  in- 
dustry of  certain  archivists  atid  ofiScial 
mossers,  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  mis- 
elnef  tbey  were  committing,  as  well  as 
by  the  more  culpable  explorations  of 
here  and  ttiere  a  prying  and  discontent- 
ed mind,  bent  upon  resolving  doubts 
which  ought  to  have  been  resolutely 
ftiflefl — a  mass  of  documents  and  rela- 
tioBS  have  been  dragged  from  their  hid- 
ing-places, cleansed  from  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  thrust  into  publicity,  what  re- 
sooroe  have  we  bnt  to  accept  the  new 
and  more  authentic  testimony  thus  ad- 
duced, subversive  though  it  should  prove 
to  be  dr  an  established  belief?  To  pass 
it  over  in  silence,  to  adhere  in  preference 
to  that  whidi  it  refutes,  wonld  be  hardly 
pofiible;  for  not  only  should  we  find  oar 
ibteocy  checked  and  our  fervency  damp- 
ed, bat  many  gaps  which  in  the  dark- 
ness we  might  have  safely  skirted  un- 
awares, would  require  to  be  boldly  leaped, 
or  crossed,  by  a  bridge  of  well-constructed 
fiction.  For  such  a  task  we  confess  our 
incompetence.  Truth-telling — ^however 
paradoxical  the  proposition  may  appear 
—  is  more  natural  and  more  easy  than 
lyings  a  true  report  is  the  mere  echo 
of  &  fact,  the  unstudied  response  that 
fin^  utterance*  for  itself  in  language  or 
other  vehicle  to  the  interrogatories,  tadt 
or  express,  which  always  await  it  Truth 
— 4o&e  extent  of  the  knowledge  possess- 
ed—flows  from  unconscious  and  innocent 
lips^  drops  from  the  mouth  of  the  indo- 
lent, forces  a  passage  through  the  em- 
banasament  of  the  stammerer,  writes  it- 
self on  the  forehead  in  contradiction  of 
the  spoken  denial.  Falsehood,  or  even 
evasion,  demands  invention,  imposes  a 
labour,  and  though  not  uncommon  as  a 
habit  among  any  people  or  tribe  at  pre- 
sent known  to  the  .ethnological  student, 
is  the  instinct  only  of  a  particular  class 
of  active  and  ingenious  intellects." 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  any 
earnest  man,  having  some  historical 
^cts  to  impart,  could   fill  several 


pages,  with  such  needless  and  in- 
Bunerable  palaver  as  thia  For  we 
turn  over  several  pages  and  find  the 
writer  still  beating  on  the  same 
string,  till  he  works  himself  into  the 
following  strain,  which,  we  presume, 
is  intended  to  be  extremely  and  bit- 
terly ironical.  Only  the  pity  is  one 
cannot  understand  to  whom  this  pun- 
gent irony  can  applj,  or  who  has 
brought  it  down  upon  his  head  : — 

"  Hay  we  not,  at  all  events,  hope  to 
be  pardoned  if  we  should  be  so  far  car- 
ried hwfky  by  the  zeal  of  the  biographer, 
as  oociunonally  to  remember  that  the 
man  whose  life  we  have  undertaken  to 
describe  was,  after  all,  an  organised  be- 
ing, endowed  with  faculties,  mental  as 
well  as  phydcal;  that  he  had  his  own 
mode  of  viewing  the  transactions  and 
events  in  which  he  was  a  principal  party ; 
and  that  it  might,  on  the  whole,  be  as 
interesting  to  know  in  what  light  the 
world  and  its  proceedings  were  looked  at 
by  him,  as  m  what  light  he  and  his  pro- 
ceedings were  looked  at  by  the  world? 
Such  considerations  may  be  thought  the 
more  excusable  when  it  is  recollected 
that,  for  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  we 
have  no  consecutive  narrative  of  any 
value  or  not^  written  with  a^  personal 
knowledge,  &c.,  kc  The  accused  hav- 
ing been  convicted  and  condemned,  there 
can  now  be  no  harm  in  noticing  what,  if 
a  hearing  had  been  granted,  might  pos* 
sibly  have  been  urged  in  the  way  of  de- 
fence or  palliation." 

After  all,  Mr.  Kirk  appears  to  agree 
with  all  his  predecessors  in  the  gene- 
ral traits  of  his  hero's  character.  The 
destroyer  of  Liege  and  Dinant  is  not 
a'very  mistakable  sort  of  person.  The 
point  which  he  labours  most  is  the  be- 
haviour of  Charles  towards  the  Swiss. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  Charles 
did  not  willingly  enter  into  war  with 
the  Swiss.  His  overbearing  manner, 
and  the  insolence  of  Hagenbach,  his 
governor  in  Alsace,  very  probably 
provoked  a  hostility  which  his  pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  conciliate,  but 
which  broke  very  inopportunely  upon 
him.  The  representations  of  Austria 
and  the  intrigues  of  France  were  driv- 
ing the  Swiss  upon  him,  and  ho  could 
condescend  to  no  other  measures  than 
to  answer  threat  with  threat,  and  blow 
with  blow.  Having  lost  one  batfle, 
it  was  not  in  the  t^per  of  the  man  g 
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to  sedc  peace  in  any  othet  waj  ttiMi 
hj  renewing  the  combat  and  cooquier- 
ing  his  enemies,  li  was  thus  he  fell. 
Rather  than  temporise,  he  dashed 
JuDiseir  to  pieces  on  the  phalanx  of 
^e  Swiss.'  And  his  subtle,  riral, 
Louis  XL,  looking  keenly  on  upon  a 
contest  he  had  aided  to  excite,  stu- 
ped in  to  despoil  the  d^d.  The  great 
fief  of  Burgundy  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  a  king  of  France. 

Neither  Michelet  JDor  Sionondi 
attribute  to  Charles  any  matured 
designs  of  invading  Switaerlamd ; 
and  if  it '  is  ^is  imptttation  Mr. 
Kirk  undertakes  to  repel,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  be  should 
feel  burdened  with  the  painful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  original  discov- 
erer of  truth.  But  the  most  friendly 
biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
must  admit  that,  altboi^h  he  may 
have  bad  no  designs  upon  Switzer- 
land, it  w«a  the  intolerable  arro- 
gance of  his  own  creatiure  Hageo- 
baoh,  and  the  tfaffeatening  aapeet 
which  he  allowed  lumself  to  assuiae, 
that  threw  the  Swiss  into  the  arms 
of  France.  But  we  are  commenc- 
ing our  history  at  its  conclusion. 
It  is  more  natural  that  in  such  space 
as  we  have  at  our  command  we 
should  revert  to  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  life  of  Charles,  and  of  his 
great  rival,  Louis  XL  For  indeed 
Qiese  two  men  are  so  linked  together 
in  our  imagination,  that  even  the 
professed  biographer  of  Charles 
finds  himself  as  much  occupied 
with  Louis  as  with  his  own  hero. 
Charles  the  Bold  derives  the  great- 
est part  of  the  interest  we  feel  in 
him  from  the  struggle  maintained 
with  his  strongly-contrasted  rival 

All  men  may  be  exposed  more  or 
less  to  misrepresentation,  and  even 
a  character  wnich  appears  so  simple 
in  its  elements  as  that  of  Charles 
the  Bold  may  have  been  wrongly  in- 
terpreted. But  if  there  is  any  one 
historical  personage  about  whom  we 
may  justly  acknowledge  ourselves 
perplexed,  it  is  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Louis  XI.  "We  fully  ex- 
pect to  receive  some  day  from  the 


hmid  of  an  in^nioos  Ustorian  a 
qiate  new  portraiture  of  this  curious 
comi^ez  mortal,  who  had  assuFedlj 
some  of  the  best  quaiifcies  bf  a  kmg 
mingled  with  some  of  the  worst 
rices  of  a  man.  The  French  his- 
torians WDO  have  bestowed  most 
pains  upon  their  subject,  and  drawn 
his  character  most  elalK)rately,  still 
leave  upon  us  the  impression  of  a 
character  but  half  understood.  One 
thing  must  strike  all  readers,  that 
the  man  who  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  task  of  government, 
who,  if  he  loved  powicr,  detested 
pomp,  whose  ambition  sou^t  no 
sympathy,  who  worked  in  solitary 
ways,  and  worked  indeimtigably  for 
France,  or  for  the  royalty  <rf  f^oe, 
was  a  most  extraordmary  man.  6aj 
that  his  great  object  was  power,  as 
we  presume  it  was,  yet  nere  and 
there  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  shrewd 
intelligence,  thinking  and  acting  for 
the  good  of  France.  Who  would  have 
expected  that  the  irremovability,  or 
appointment  for  hfe,  of  the  judges, 
the  first  requisite  to  their  indepen- 
dence, and  die  impartial  admioistra- 
tion  of  the  law,  should  date  fitm  a 
spontaneous  act  of  this  king?*— 
who  would  have  expected  frwa  this 
crafty  despot  such  a  self-denying 
ordinanoef     .And    again,    in   that 

Erohibition  of  the  chase  by  which 
e  is  said  to  have  <U5gusted  his 
nobility,  and  shown  a  most  cajprici- 
ous  tyranny,  br  most  monopousing 
^pirit^  who  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  find  an  anaetgr  to  protect 
the  fiurmer  or  peasant,  to  seoure  his 
poultry  or  his  cultivated  fields! 
Tet  this  M.  Miohelet  has  shown, 
or  at  least  rendered  probable.  Mr. 
Kirk  alludes  to  this  prohibition  of 
the  chase  without  any  word'  of  ex- 
planation, and  apparently  acquiesces 
In  the  hostile  remark  of  some  contem- 
porary ohroniclev  who  accuses  Louis, 
himself  fond  of  the  chase,  of  wish- 
ing to  monopolise  it  entirely — of 
debarring  others,  out  of  mere  «ivy, 
fi^m  a  pleasure  he  was  devoted  to 
himself;  adding  that,  if  the  King 
hunted  for  ever,  he  could  not  have 


*  Siamondj,  vol.  ix.  p.  W- 
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eihaoBted  the  ftfwto  of  fnne*. 
It  appeirs  absurd  to  attribute  siieh 
a  motiye  to  Louia.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  80  &70urite  an  amusement 
to  the  nobility  was  too  dangerous 
a  measure  to  ha^e  been  prompted 
bj  the  mere  spirit  of  caprice.  Of 
eeurse  it  applied  only  to  the  lesser 
oobfiiijr^  iad  even  with  regard  to 
these  it  is  difilealt  to  understand 
how  it  eoold  have  been  enforced, 
nnleoi  under  the  eyes  of  the  sorft- 
reign  himself. 

We  are  fitr  from  attributing  to 
Louis,  what  it  is  almost  impossible 
he  could  haye  possessed,  the  ideas 
tnd  principles  of  another  era  from 
that  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
near  at  hand  that  he  seemed  to  have 
fiHind  the  model  on  which  he  formed 
hiiBeel£  **It  was  Francis  Sforza»" 
flays  Sismondi,  '*  his  neighbour  ancU 
ally,  1^0  had  suooeeded,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  andacity  and  address,  of 
mHitHy  talent  and  deep  dissimu- 
lation, m  acquiring  the  throne  of 
Lombardy,"  who  was,  the  pattern 
uid  example  according  to  which 
Louis  regulated  his  conduct  He 
letmt  £rom  this  Itelian  prince^if 
his  own  experience  and  tempera- 
ment had  not  taug^  him  the  same 
lesson — that  the  /lulministratioa  of 
t  State  should  be  an  afikir  of  cold 
calculation,  and  not  of  the  passions 
of  the  moment  He  himself  had 
no  pleasures — he  had  no  hatreds-^ 
that  did  not  yield  to  a  measure  of 
policy.  Had  an  able  man  injured 
him  dexterously,  he  bought  his  ser- 
vices ;  had  a  friend  served  him 
foolishly,  he  dismissed  him,  to  carry 
his  blundering  services  elsewhere. 
Ooe  would  say  that  he  had  no 
friends  or  enemies;  he  had  an  ob- 
ject to  pursue,  and  some  men  were 
instniments  for  that  object,  and 
some  were  obstacles.  That  was  his 
dasaification  of  niankind ;  and  yet 
this  solitary  man,  who  could  sacri- 
fice revenge  itself  to  a  measure  of 
policy,  comes  before  us  the  next 
moment  as  in  truth  a  social  spirit, 
yearning  for  companionship,  tum- 
mg  from  pedants  and  ceremonious 
blockheads  to  any  man  who  could 
f^wt  him  an  insight  into  any  reality 


of  iifo.  There  was  no  one,  we  are 
told,  who  made  acquaintance  with 
80  great  a  variety  of  men,  or  was  so 
greedy  of  all  manner  of  information. 
He  was  iknpaUent  of  oratorical  gen- 
tleinen,  jittt  as  he  was  of  pompous 
knights  apd  ail  ceremonial ;  he 
could  bid  a  chancellor  in  his  solemn 
and  complimentaiy  oration  "to  be 
brief;*'  he  bade,  however,  in  vain: 
and  on  one  occasion^  when  the 
erudite  Cardinal  Bessarion,  an  envoy 
of  the  Pope,  was  discoursing  learn- 
edly, he  amiised  himself  by  playing 
with  the  beard  of  the  learned  car- 
dinal. It  was  a  patriarchal  beard, 
and  tempted  him  to  put  his  hand 
into  it 

Charles  the  Bold,  bis  knightly 
adversary,  had  less  of  that  amenity 
of  manner  which  we  generally 
associate  with  *  knighthoeid  than 
his  eccentric  ri^aL  He  was  some- 
what more  fiiithful  to  his  word,  less 
given  to  tre&chery  and  dissimular 
tiQn ;  but  he  is  described  as  violent 
and  even  brutal  in  his  demeanour, 
slarikiog  his  attendants,  even  if  they 
were  of  noble  bir^  with  his  haUm^ 
in  his  fits  of  iippatience.  He  was 
as  ambitious  as  Louis,  but  desired 
to  conquer  his  prize  in  open  combat 
He  was  still  more  proud  thf^n  am- 
bitious. A  personal  slight  would 
have  wounded  hin^  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  province.  With  him,  to 
govern  men  was  itself  a  mere  per-' 
sonal  right ;  to  govern  well  and  skil- 
ftilly  for  the  sake  of  the  governed, 
entered  as  little  as  it  possibly  could 
into  his  thoi^hts.  Some  pJaee  in 
the  thoughts  of 'the  most  tyrannical 
ruler  that  ever  lived  it  must  have. 
Only  an  idiot  could  escape  entire- 
ly from  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  the  possession  of  power  brings 
with  it  But  to  add  territory  to 
territory  ;  to  mainjtain  in  evenr thing 
hU  right ;  to  equal  himself  with 
kings  and  emperors,  and  make  all 
others  bend  before  him — ^were  his 
sole  conspicuous  motives. 

When  Louis  and  Charles  were 
young,  they  lived  much  together  in 
the  Court  of  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
Both  were  fond  of  the  chase;  and 
if  Louis  was  indifferent  to  the  joust 
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or  the  tournament,  he  wm  not  defi- 
cient in  bravery,  nor  averse  to  real 
war.  There  was  one  point  of  simi- 
larity in  their  lives;  they  both 
wrestled  against  paternal  authority. 
Louis  had  escaped  from  the  Court 
of  his  father  Charles  VIL,  where 
probably  his  life  would  have  been 
in  danger ;  and  there  waa  a  moment 
when  the  Count  of  Charolais  con- 
templated a  similar  escape,  and 
thought  of  jtaking  refuge  in  France. 
It  would  have  been  a  strange  state 
of  things  if  the  Dauphin  had  been 
sheltering  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy 
and  the  heir  of  that  great  dukedom 
in  the  Court  of  Charles  VII.  "As 
to  my  cousin  of  Burgundy,"  said 
the  King  of  France,  reverting  to 
the  flight  of  his  son,  "  he  has  given 
shelter  to  a  fox  that  will  one  day 
devour  his  chickens." 

.The  cause  of  strife  between  Philip 
of  Burgundy  and  his  son,  lay  in  the 
rising  power  of  the  favourite  De 
Croy.  Mr.  Kh-k  presents  us  with  a 
narrative  of  one  of  the  contests  on 
this  subject  between  the  father  and 
son,  which  brings  the  character  of 
all  parties  very  vividly  before  us : — 

"The  Comit  of  Charolais  had  been 
ordered  to  confer  a  vacant  post  in  his 
household  on  a  son  of  John  de  Croy.  In- 
stead of  complying,  he  issued  an  *  ordi- 
nance* appointing  another  person.  Philip 
sent  for  him  into  his  oratory,  directing 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  this  paper, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  his 
father  took  from  his  hand  and  threw  into 
the  fire,  bidding  him  draw  up  another  of 
a  different  tenor.  The  Count  answered 
with  a  direct  refusal  *  You  may,  if  you 
please,'  he  exclaimed,  '  make  these  Croys 
your  masters,  but  they  shall  never  be 
mme.*  A  lighter  provocation  would 
have  sufficed  to  throw  Philip  into  an 
ecstasy  of  rage.  He  commanded  Charles 
to  depart  from  his  dominions,  and,  draw- 
ing his  dagger,  rushed  towards  him  with 
menacing  gestures.  The  Duchess— who, 
anticipating  an  outburst  which  she  hoped 
to  allay,  waa  present  at  the  meeting — 
interposed  to  protect  her  sdn,  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  apartment.  This 
very  natural  proceeding  was  regarded  by 
her  husband  as  an  inexpiable  offbnce. 
Beside  himself  with  passion,  he  hastily 
descended  the  stairs,  and,  calUng  for  his 


hone,  rode  unatte&did  throng  the  pack 
into  the  adjoining  forest  of  Solgniea. 

**  It  was  the  month  of  January.  A 
violent  hail-storm  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  not  less  riolent  rain.  But,  heedless  of 
the  tempest,  of  the  approaching  night,  and 
of  the  direction  in  which  he  went,  the 
Duke  galloped  furiously  along,  until  Us 
progress  was  impeded  by  the  thickness 
of  the  woods.  Hk  mind  was  hannt^  by 
gloomy  but  vague  reflections,  and  with 
proj^ts  worthy  of  a  truant  school-boy. 
He  would  abdicate  his  power,  withdraw 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  wpeoA  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  some  wild  and 
secluded  part  of  Burgundy.  Meanwhile 
his  present  situation  haA  become  a  peril- 
ous one.  He  was  compelled  to  dismount, 
and  force  his  way  on  foot  through  bram- 
bles and  underbrush.  His  face  and  hands 
were  covered  with  blood.  It  was  long 
after  midnight  when  he  discovered  the 
fire  of  a  charcoal-bitmer,  by  whom  he 
w«B  guided  to  the  lonely  hut  of  a  huntsman 
or  forester.  Here  he  found  shelter  and 
warmth,  and  was  made  welcome  to  such 
refreshment  as  his  host  was  able  to  pro- 
vide. While  eating  his  meagre  supper, 
the  unknown  guest  was  edifi^  by  a  de- 
scription of  his  companion's  pursuits, 
and  by  his  philosophical  and  pertinent 
assurances  of  the  happiness  attendant  on  a 
life  of  solitude  and  poverty.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Duke  was  conducted  to  Genappe, 
where  tidings  of  his  safety  were  speedOy 
tramsmitted  to  Brussels." 

It  must  be  remembered  thlit  Philip 
at  this  time  was  growing  feeble, 
either  with  years  or  illness,  else  we 
might  not  be  able  to  account  for  his 
thus  playing  the  part  of  King  Lear 
on  so  slight  a  provocation.  At  the 
palace  the  night  was,  of  course,  pass- 
ed in  the  greatest  anxiety.  And  in- 
deed the  poor  Duchess,  who  must 
have  encountered  many  such  storms, 
though  none  perhaps  so  terrible  ks  this 
finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  quit 
altogether  both  the  splendours  and 
the  tumults  of  the  Burgundian  Court 
She  had  founded  a  convent  of  '  Grey 
Sisters/  and  to  this  she  retired.  It 
was  happier,  she  thought,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  a  Grey  Sister 
than  a  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Louis,  we  are  told,  was  on  this 
occasion  most  solicitous  to  act  the 
part  of  peacemaker.  The  Count 
of  Charolais,  for  a  time,  retired  to 
Dendermonde,    and     the    Dauphin 
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undertook  to  ftssvage  the  aneer  of 
the  old  Duke.  He  threw  himself 
at  the  old  man's  feet,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  ad- 
dressed him  as  *^ his. benefactor  and 
his  father.*'  And  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  successful  mediator. 

Soon  alter  thia  scene  Louis 
quitted  the  Court  of  Burgundy  to 
ike  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France.  Charles  YIL,  whose  sus- 
picion of  his  son  and  of  other  sup- 
posed enemies  had  assumed  the 
form  of  monomania,  was  under  the 
ooDstant  terror  of  being  poisoned. 
It  is  said  that  at  length,  he  refus^ 
to  take  any  food  whaterer.  He 
imprisoned  one  physician,  another 
iled  to  escape  the  same  fate;  he 
suspected  eyen  his  younger  son 
Charles,  who  had  hitherto  tasted 
of  erefything  that  he  ate.  Mr. 
Kirk  adheres  to  the  story  that  he 
died  of  starvation  brought  on  by 
this  terror  of  being  poisoned — a 
fearful  death.  But  as  we  are  told 
also  that  he  had  an  abscess  or  ulcer 
in  the  throat,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  stairatioa  was  partly 
doe  to  this  cause** 

Loois,  it  is  said,  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  &thei^s  death,  manifested 
his  joy  without  disguisa  It  was  not 
a  case,  we  presume,  where  dissimu- 
lation would  serve  any  purpose,  and 
Louis  despised  the  mere  hypocrisies 
of  virtue.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
with  great  parade  accompanied  him 
iato  France.  Mr.  Kirk  gives  us  a 
full  account  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  the  coronation.  Some  of 
them  would  hardly  aooord  with  our 
modem  sense  of  decorum. 

"FiiBt  Louis,  'with  bare  head,  his 
pAlms  joined,  and  humbly  on  his  two 
knees,'  adored  the  tainte  ampoule  of  xuif- 
acnloiis  oH,  wluch  had  been  brought  with 
gremt  solemnity,  and  beneath  a  canopy, 
to  the  portal  of  the  cfaurofa.   He  was  then 


placed  between  enrtadns,  where  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  aid  the  other  princes  diveat* 
ed  him  of  lua  dothes,  stripping  him  com- 
pletely naked  down  to  the  navel  (Miche- 
let  improves  upon  it,  and  writes,  \  Dana  sa 
naturelle, figure  d' Adam.')  In  this  state 
he  was  escorted  to  the  high  altar,  where 
he  again  knelt,  while  the  archbishop  an- 
ointed him  from  the  Boinie  ampoule  on 
the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the 
breast,  the  arms,  and  the  loins.  He  #a8 
then  arrayed  in  royal  robes  of  purple," 
Ac,  Ac. 

No  wonder  that  Louis  was  hear- 
tily wearied  by  the  time  these  pomps 
and  ceremonies  were  completed,  and 
was  glad  to  dismiss  tlfe  very  mag- 
nificent Duke  who  presided  over 
them.  The  parting  was  full  of  gra- 
titude on  one  side  and  homage  on 
the  other.  In  a  very  few  years 
there  was  war  between  them;  and 
when  the  Count  of  Charolais  becomes 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  duel  com- 
mences between  the  two  younger 
men  which  does  not  terminate  till 
the  death  of  one  of  them. 

At  first  the  battle  goes  sorely 
against  the  King  of  France.  Louis 
commences  his  reign  with  conciliatP 
ing  every  one  by  generous  promises, 
which  he  does  not,  and  perh^>s 
cannot,  fulfil  —  a  terribly  insecure 
method  of  proceeding,  which  makes 
friends  for  a  day  and  enemies  for 
life.  Tet  the  object  which  he 
had  at  heart,  and  which  prevented 
him  from   fulfilling   certain  of  his 

Sromisefi,  was  good  and  patriotic, 
'he  towns  on  the  Somme  were  in 
the  hands  of  Biu^ndy;  and  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  trans- 
fer which  enabled  Louis  to  redeem 
them  on  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  These 
crowns  he  must  have.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  all  his  faithful  burghers 
a  remissioa  of  their  taxes ;  but  how 
without  .these  taxes  could  ho*  obtain 
his  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  ? 


•  Ssmondi  quotes  for  his  authority  the  contemporary  Pontiff,  Kus  H.,  who  writes 
thus :— "  Que  Charles,  dont  I'esprit  n'^tait  pas  exempt  de  la  d6mence  de  son  pftre, 
se  figura  qu'il  ^tait  menace  de  p^rir  par  le  poison,  et  refbsa  toute  nourriture  ;  il  ne 
roolut  pas  m^e  se  fler  4  son  plus  jeune  fils  Charles,  qui  goutait  devant  lui  les 
oets  qu*on  lui  offbut  Ses  amis,  ses  parents,  que  le  voyaient  p^rir  de  faim,  le 
mppliaient  en  vain  de  manger  ;  mais  on  disait  aussi  qu'un  ulcdre  qui  s^^tait  formd 
dans  sa  gorge  le  lui  rendalt  mipoaaible." 
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If  onef  for  bki  own  psmatuil  eaipoi. 
■eg  be  nerer  out  be  «oou8e4  of  re- 
qoiriD^^.  He  bed  bo  pabees  to  build, 
no  pomp  or  hizury  to  euBtaiq;  bie 
old  cap  end  cloak  were  BVmbolicad  of 
%ll  bis  personal  habits.  He  spent  biq 
revenue  for  France :  and  bis  subjecte 
must  pay  their  old /taxes,  and  even 
gome  new  ones  in  addition.  To  the 
Pope  also  he  had  nuide  ample  pro- 
mkes.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  — 
which  at  bottom  was  a  financial 
treaty  extorted  from  the  Holy  gee 
by  Jiis  predecessor — should  be  an- 
nulled. He  affectod  to  belieye  that 
the  soul  of%his  father  was  in  peril 
of  damnation  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  this  matter.  In  the  ener- 
getic language  of  Michelet,  the  dead 
pan  "&  peine  refroldi,  eut  k  Saint- 
Denis  Toutrage  public  d'une  abso>- 
lution  pontificale."  But  notwith- 
standing t^is  ostentatious  submia- 
fiion  to  the  Pope,  he  very  soon  dis- 
^ted  the  cler^  by  instituting  a 
rigid  scrutiny  into  their  possesaionSi 
to  the  end  that  be  might  resume 
whatever  they  might  have  obtained 
by  slow  eneroachmente  on  the 
Crown.  For  it  was  a  proverbial 
expression,  that  the  land  of  the 
Church  grens  in  a  very  miraculous 
manner.  Thus  the  burgher  and 
the  priest  were  both  very  soon 
alienated  from  their  promise-nuUi- 
'  ing  sovereign ;  and  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  .that  the  nobility, 
whose  power  he  wa3  bent  op  limit- 
ing^ were  prepared  for  hostilities. 
This  latter  class  be  bad  offended  by 
what  seems  an  l^:t  of  unaccoupt^ble 
imprudence, 

"By  a  Btill  more  'singular  ordinance 
— ^levelled,  it  would  seem,  at  the  whole 
maee  of  the  nobility,  whose  lands  were 
covered  with  forests,  and  who  foimd 
their  ehief  ocoupation  in  the  ehase  -^ 


banftuig  was  expiewly  ibrtn^den  tbroi^- 
0«t  the  realm  of  Franoew  Levis  was 
himself  the  most  ardent  of  sportsneo. 
Did  he  desire  to  monopolise  the  nme 
for  his  own  amusement?  But  if  he 
should  live  to  the  ege  of  Velhusaleb, 
and  apply  himself  to  Ihis  sole  pufsoit, 
the  woods  of  the  royal  domain  were  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  ftimisb  an  inezhaust- 
ttde  aapply" 

We  have  already  remarised  oa 
the  unsatis&ctory  manner  in  wbieh 
this  subject  is  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Kirk:  we  would  here  only  notice 
tbat  whatever  the  motive  of  Looia^ 
the  ordinance  manifests  a  singular 
degree  of  eourage,  a  eool  audacity 
thi^t  oould  dare  the  resentment  A 
the  most  fiery  class  of  bis  subjects. 
He  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
proving  to  the  world  that  be  oould 
defbnd  the  weak  against  the  strong 
-^the  peasant  against  ike  nobk 
He  could  not  follow  the  himtsmia 
to  dosely  as  to  compel  him  to  make 
restitution  for  the  poor  man's  field 
he  had  trampled,  or  the  poor  wo- 
man's goose  Be  bad  killed  (be  him- 
Bdf  made  restitution  in  some  cases), 
and  therefore  he  forbade  buntint 
altogether.*  It  was  a  rash,  ill-ad- 
yised  attempt  at  legislation.  His 
craft  and  his  courage  were  both 
brineing  down  up<m  him  the  lord- 
ly of  the  whole  langdom ;  and  there 
followed  what  is  called,  with  verv 
little  propriety,  The  War  of  ihs  Pui- 
lie  Weal.  Louis  was  worsted ;  and 
amongst  otber  saerifioee  he  had  to 
make,  the  towns  on  th«  Somme 
which  he  had  redeemed  were  wrested 
fromhioL 

With  untiring  perseveranoe  our 
royal  diplomatist  had,  soon  after 
his  defeat,  organised  %  party  litrong 
enough  to  make  head  agftinst  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  war  was 
on   the   point  of  being   renewed; 


*  Hichelet,  as  we  have  said,  is  struck  with  the  faioredibillty  of  the  aanatlTe  tf 
handed  down  to  us  by  some  of  the  ehFOniolera,  but  he  doee  not  profess  entirelj  to 
explain  it:  he  says: — "Ge  qui  est  authentioue  et  certi^n,  ce  sent  les  articles 
sniva^ta  qu^on  lit  dans  lee  comptes  de  Louis  aI.  (dans  le  peu  de  registres  qui  en 
reetent  encore) :  *  Un  ecu  k  une  pauvre  femme  dont  les  l^niers  du  Boi  ont  ^Crangle 
la  brebis ; — ^  une  femme  dont  uo  cbien  du  Boi  a  tu^  une  oie ; — k  une  autre,  doat 
les  chiens  et  l^vriers  ont  tu6  le  chat.  4-utant  4  uu  pauvre  honune  dout  les  archers 
ont  g&t6  le  bl^  en  traversant  son  phamp.' "  He  leaves  up  to  draw  our  ovn  ht- 
lerencea  from  these  extracts. 
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but  Lottid,  giiipdcling  treachery 
tmongst  the  nobles  it  his  owb 
party,  and  haying  Ikr  more  eei»> 
fidence  in  his  own  arts  of  negoti- 
ating  than  In  th«  braTery  of  his 
troops,  becsatne  eziretnely  desirous 
(Shaving a  personal  interview  with 
Charles  of  Btungtmdy.  He  had 
reason  to  dread  his  power  on  the 
batde-field;  he  hoped  to  make 
easy  conqnest  of  his  fierce  eonsin, 
if  he  could  only  again  put  his  ann 
round  his  neck  and  talk  OTer  their 
politics  together.  Moreover,  fing- 
bmd  threatened  an  invasion,  and 
he  was  anxious  above  aU  things 
(0  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Burgundy.  To  prevent  these  two 
eoemieB  from  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether was  an  object  constantly  be- 
fore him.  Thns  enstied  that  ftimoua 
Tisit  to  P^ronne  which  [Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  made,  familiar  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
British  dominions.  The  crafty  fox 
was  caught  in  his  own  wiles.  He 
had  been  too  bold.  Never  was  a 
more  unfortunate  Selection  of  an 
epithet  than  thai  which  Hallam 
Dade  when  he  said  that  *' Louis 
was  eminently  UfMd  and  suspicious 
in  his  poHcy.".  Suspicious  he  was, 
bat  he  eoofd  dare  anything;  the 
most  suspidous  of  men  had  put 
his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth. 
He  had  the  <»ol  courage  of  the 
lion-tamer.  Be  suspected  men, 
he  did  not  fear  them;  he  con- 
temned them  too  much  both  to 
know  when  to  fear  and  when  to 
trust  This  time  he  was  glad  to 
escape  ihnn  the  lion's  den  on  any 
terms  whatever.  , 

All  might  have  gone  \^ell  even 
in  this  adventurous  scheme  of  dip- 
lomacy, if  the  men  of  Lidge  had 
not  risen  unexpectedly.  Louis  had 
been  tampering  with  them,  offering 
them  assistance,  t>rompting  them  t6 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  times, 
and  in  his  own  language,  would  have 
been  cified  rebellion  against  their 
bishop,  the  prot^g^  atid  relative  of  the 
Bake ;  and  all  this  was  revealeid  jtist 
ts  he  hiU  piit  himsdf  iuto  the  powei" 
of  the  Duke,  ai](d  walked,  of  his  own 
accord,  a  ^sontsrhito tiie  cadtle of 


P^rontie.  .  ftttt  We  must  not  follow 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  Louis; 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  it  is  the  life  of  Charles  the  Bold 
that  Mr.  Kirk  has  written,  and  not 
that  is(  his  far  more  interesting  rival 
•^far  more  intelligent,  at  all  events^ 
if  not  quite  as  amiable.  We  cannot 
better  strike  into  the  biography  of 
Charles  than  at  thia  period,  when  he 
is  engaged  with  has  turbulent  dty  of 
Li^ge.  M  turbulent  city,  and  one  in 
which,  as  Hallam  observes,  liberty 
Wears  its  least  attractive  appearance  * 
but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  great 
Duke  Who  has  no  other  idea  of  gov- 
erning than  simply  to  destroy  it  ? 

Mr.  Kirk  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  Liege^  of  Its  history,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  sufferings.  It  is  a  part 
oi  bis  work  which  will  leave  a  fiivour- 
able  impression  on  the  reader.  Li^ 
had  this  unfortunate  peculiarity,  that 
its  bishop  was  ^  also  its  temporal 
prince;  and  indeed  the  town  itsed^, 
although  it  owed  its  prosperity  to  the 
mineral  wealth  beneath  its  soil,  owed 
its  existence  in  the  first  place  to  the 
monasteries  which  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  spot  had  invited  to  it. 


''Such."  says  Mr.  Kirk,  "was  the 
origin  6i  Li^ge.  The  Church  became 
ear,!/  enamonred  of  these  wild  hills  and 
lovely  yalleys,  and  took  them  under  her 
own  protection.  Numertms  conrents — 
(Muses  of  dvilieation  ki  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  barbarism*— were  planted  In  the 
kmely  deptfaa  of  the  Ardennes.  Theeapt 
tal  owed  its  e^dsteaee  to  the  tomb  of  St« 
Uinbertt  visited  at  firat  by  Crowds  ef 
pilgrinu^  and  la  tines  annoimded  by  a 
fixed  population,  whiab  found  in  tbe 
eegis  of  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil  the  means  of  sodal 
enfranchisement,  the  elements  of  mate- 
lifil  prosperity,  and  the  basis  of  poBtical 
rights.  The  modest  chapel  mat  en- 
shrined the  saint's  remains  grew  into  a 
noble  temple.  Li^ge  became  the  head 
of  a  bishoprfe.  The  chapter  of  Bt  Lam- 
bert's, represented  by  the  bishop,  waa 
the  *^iiat«ral  lorA^— 40  use  the  exprea- 
ilve  phrase  of  feudal  times— -of  the  laad 
and  the  inhabitants;  and  by  sueeeaeive 
imperial  grants  it  audded  to  its  original 
domain  several  counties  and  setgnoriss 
I)dng  on  both  banks  of  the  tfeuse. 
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'*  Armed  wlUi  spiritiul  as  well  m 
temporal  authority,  the  goVenunent  of 
Li^ge  exercised  a  certain  restraint  OTcr 
the  barbarous  and  warlike  chiefs,  whose 
grim  abodes  were  perched  on  all  the 
rocky  pinnacles  ox  the  country,  and 
whose  Tiolent  feuds  cast  a  sombre  light 
on  the  earlier  pages  of  its  annals.  It 
was  impossible  to  banish  altogether  the 
light  of  private  war  dahned  universally 
by  the  nobles;  but  this  right  was  at 
least  subject  to  restrictions  stronger  than 
existed  elsewhere.'  If  it  was  permitted 
to  slay  an  enemy,  it  was  forbidden  to 
bum  his  house,  to  devastate  his  fields, 
or  to  exterminate  his  famiW.  The  bishop 
could  proclaim  a  truce  of  forty  days.  If 
the  truce  were  infringed,  or  the  limits 
of  allowed  barbarity  exceeded,  those  who 
had  cause  of  complaint  appeared  before 
the  episcopal  palace,  struck  upon  a  mas- 
dye  brazen  ring  suspended  at  the  portal, 
and,  the  summons  being  answered,  an- 
nounced the  acts  of  violence  that  had 
been  committed,  and  requested  that  my 
lord  of  Li^ge  would  i4>point  a  day  to 
ait  in  his.  *  tribunal  of  the  peace.'  Be- 
fore this  tribunal  the  most  powerful 
offender,  when  summoned,  dared  not 
fail  to  appear ;  for  among  the  penalties 
he  would  incur  was  one  from  which  there 
was  no  escape,  and  agiunst  which  there 
was  no  defence — ^the  dreaded  sentence  of 
excommunication." 

But  in  the  historical  period  to 
which  we  have  descended,  it  was  no 
longer  the  aristocracy  which  the 
bishop  had  to  control,  but  the  demo- 
cracy of  a  lai^e  and  flourishing  town. 
The  problem  of  modern  times  stood 
already  before  these  people  of  Li^ge 
— ^how  to  recondle  and  harmonise  the 
power  of  a  prince  with  the  power  of 
popular  assemblies.  We  have  said 
that  it  was  an  uhfortunate  peculiarity 
that  the  prince  here  was  also  the 
bishop.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
an  ecclesiastical  ruler  would  have 
been  less  apt  or  less  disposed  than  an 
ordinary  feudal  sovereign  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  popular  in- 
8tit9tionB.  If  the  town  had  had 
the  election  of  its  own  bishop- 
princ^  the  sacred  character  of  this 
fonctionary  might  have  assisted  in 
solving  the  problem;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
a  churchman  would  not  be  so  read- 


ily pfomptad  to  arbitrary  o(mdacl 
aa  a  layman,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  power  as  a  priest  would 
assist  him  in  controlling  the  vio- 
lence of  mobs  and  of  democratic 
assemblies.  But  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  had  obtained,  through 
his  influence  with  the  Pope,  the 
nomination  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lid^  The  ecclesiastical  prince  be- 
came the  mere  nominee  of  a  foreign 
and  military  power.  An  incapable 
boy  of  eighteen,  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
nephew  of  the  Duke,  was  thrust 
upon  the  episcopal  throne : — 

"  The  new  bishop  was  eighteen  yean 
of  age,  and  had  not  yet  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Univeruty  of  Loavain. 
He  could  not  be  admitted  to  holy  or^ 
ders,  but  he  had  obtained  a  Papal  dis- 
pensation enabling  him  to  exercise  the 
temporal  function  of  his  office.  Attired 
in  a  gay  scarlet  dress  and  plumed  Bur> 
gundy  cap,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
Flemish  cavaliers,  he  made  Ms  entrance 
into  the  capital,  was  inducted  and  en- 
throned. His  accession  was  the  coni> 
mencement  of  a  prolonged  stnigsrle  be- 
tween himself  and  his  people.  On  the 
one  hand,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  a  mere 
youth  of  the  meet  frivolous  character, 
wnorant  of  his  duties,  with  no  capacity 
for  government,  provoked  the  nation  by 
ille;^  extortions,  by  absurd  <x>mmanda, 
and  by  an  open  disregard  of  the  popular 
immunities.  No  sooner  did  he  encounter 
opposition  than  he  had  recourse  to  the 
tremendous  powers  which  even  the  most 
arbitrary  of  his  predecessors  had  appealed 
to  only  in  the  last  reS6rt.*' 

^  He  laid  the.  town  under  an  inter- 
dict The  people  appealed  against 
the  interdict,  but  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  sufficient  influence  in 
Qie  Papal  Court  to  procure  its  oon- 
flrmation,  followed  by  sUll  further 
fulminations  against  the  refractory 
people.  Whenever  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon was  entreated  by  the  towa  or 
his  own  chapter  to  adopt  a  naore 
moderate  course,  he  had  but  one 
reply,  "  His  uncle  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  muntain  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  rights.'' 

It  would  have  been  the  natural 
course  for  the  peoplo  of  Li^ge  to 
appeal  to  their  feudal  lord'  para- 
mount^ the   Emperor  of  Oermaoy. 
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Bat  the  ihnperor  of  Cknnany  at 
this  time  was  himself  sorely  pressed 
by  fiDSDcial  and  other  difficulties, 
and  could  have  rendered  them  no 
issistuice.  France  was  the  only 
ally  that  could  help  them,  and  in 
France  they  found  one  who,  at  all 
events,  was  liberal  in  promises  of  help, 
Charles,  while  his  father  Philip  was 
still  li?ing,  and  be  was  still  Count  of 
Gbarokis,  had  made  the  invasion  of 
tiie  teiritories  of  Lidg^  which  ended 
in  the  submission  of  the  people,  and 
what  is  called  The  Piteous  Peace, 
From  this  peace,  hard  as  its  terms 
were,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Di> 
nant,  part  of  the  principality  of 
Liege,  was  excluded.  For  that  town 
I  more  terrible  reyenge  was  reserved. 
Dinant  had  personally  offended,  had 
dared  to  ridicule  the  Count  of  Charor 
lab,  had  burnt  him  in  effigy,  dedar- 
ing,  in  the  coarse  wit  of  a  vulgar 
mob,  that  he  was  no  true  son  of 
Philip,  but  a  bastard  of  the  old 
Bishop,  Heinsberg,  foisted  on  the 
Duke  as  his  son.  For  this  vulgar 
jest,  perpetrated  by  a  thoughtless 
rabble,  the  most  dire  revenge  was  de- 
liberately planned  and  executed 
Dinant  was  a  populous  and  wealthy 
town,  famous  for  all  sorts  of  work- 
manship in  copper,  and  what  we  now 
call  hardteare.  Against  this  solitary 
to¥m  the  Count  of  Charolais,  with  all 
lus  chivalry,  advanced.  There  was 
no  form  of  supplication  orsubmiStHon 
to  which  the  terrified  citizens  did  not 
resort  All  was  in  vain  I  An  insult 
had  been  thrown  on  the  honor  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  and  no  leap  ex- 
[riation  could  be  admitted  than  the 
destruction  of  Dinant  The  incid- 
ents of  the  si^ — if  siege  it  is  to 
be  called  —  are  not  worth  recording, 
The  place  was  given  over  to  pillage. 
The  priests,  the  women,  and  the 
children  were  sent  out  of  the  town  to 
take  refuge  where  they  could.  Eight 
hundred  of  the  men,  bound  two  and 
two,  were  drowned  in  the  Meuse. 
What  would  have  been  the  next  de- 
liberate step  cannot  be  known,  for  a 
fire  accidentally  broke  out  This  fire 
no  means  were  used  to  dieck. 
Thou^  it  was  not  tiie  work  of  the 
besiegers,  it   soems  to  have  been 


adopted  by  them.  Other  fires  were 
purposely  lit  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction;  and  the  word  went 
abroad  that  Dinant  was  1  It  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  added  that  the  old 
Duke,  Philip,  now  trembling  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  was  as  resolute- 
ly bent  on  this  notable  revenge  —  on 
this  vindication  of  his  honour>—  as  his 
son.  Such  were  the  passions  of  these 
knightly  times  I  and  public  ophiion, 
it  seems,  could  tolerate  them  without 
any  burst  of  general  execration. 

Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Din- 
ant and  its  own  "Piteous  Peace," 
Li^ge  rose  again,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  again  quelled  by  Charles, 
now  Duke  of  Burgimdy.  On  this 
occasion  the  town  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity;  yet  for  the 
third  time,  relying  partly  no  doubt 
on  assistance  from  France,  it  again 
rebelled  against  its  bishop.  This 
last  insurrection  took  place  on  the 
very  day  when  Louis  rode  into 
P^ronne,  *^  resting  his  hand  on 
Charle's  shoulder,  his  sharp  eager 
visage  covered  with  smiles,  bis 
tongue  going  all  the  while  with  its 
usual  velocity.''  The  news  of  this 
insurrection,  coupled  with  the  &ct 
that  the  insurgents  had  openly 
boasted  of  an  alliance  with  France^ 
was  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  an  advantage- 
ous or  even  equitable  treaty.  Louis 
was  reduced  to  purchase  his  liberty 
or  his  life  by  yielding  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Duke ;  and,  greatest 
of  all  indignities,  he  was  compelled 
to  accompany  Charles  on  the  expe- 
dition which  he  immediately  set  on 
foot  for  the  chastisement  of  Lidge. 

Terrible  indeed  was  this  last 
chastisement  After  some  desper- 
ate but  fruitless  resistance,  the 
town  was  at  the  mercy  of  its 
captors. 

«*  The  army"  —  we  abridge  Mr.  Kirk's 
vigorous  description  — '*  entered  the  town 
with  banners  flying,  trumpets  sound- 
ing, and  shouts  of  VUle  ffmgnie/  The 
streets  leading  to  the  great  square  had 
been  deserted  bj  all  but  a  few  stragglers, 
who  were  cut  down,  men  and  women, 
by  the  brutal  and  imnatieBt  soldiery. 
The  houses  too  seemea  vaeairt,  though 
the  tables  spread  for  the  morning  repnt 
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showed  bov  recently  the  ocoupunts  had 
fled.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  no 
farther  resistance  need  be  appreiiended, 
the  troops  were  distributed  through  the 
eitjf  a  separate  district  being  assigned 
to  each  division.  Within  these  limits 
ail  was  to  be  theirs.  On  a  former  oo- 
casion  they  were  defranded  of  what  they 
oonmdered  as  the  proper  reward  of  their 
aohievements ;  but  now  there  was  no 
restriction,  no  cause  for  secrecy  or  fear^ 
Rapacity,  cruelty,  lust  —  all  the  foul  de- 
sires of  the  unbridled  heart  —  were  to 
rage  with  Ucence  and  impunity. 

*'  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  already  retreated  across  the 
bridge  to  the  southern  shore,  with  the 
purpose  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  woods.  But  many  had  concealed 
themselTes  in  thetr  dwellings;  while 
others,  as  usual  at  such  times,  h^A.  sou^t 
sanctuary  in  the  sacred  edifices,  taking 
with  them  the  most  yaluable  or  the  least 
bulky  of  tbdr  effects.  There  were  more 
than  four  hundred  churches  in  Li^ge, 
where  as  many  masses  were  recited  daily 
as  in  Rome  itself.    The  pompous  rite 

was  even  ^ben  proceeding 

In  one  church  twenty-two  persons  were 
slain  while  kneeUng  in'  prayer ;  in  an- 
other eleTen  were  killed.  In  all  or 
nearly  all,  the  sftme  atrodties  were  com" 
initled.  The  ornaments  of  the  altars, 
the  images,  (he  rdiquaries,  were  seised 
and  appropriated.  The  convents  were 
forced,  the  nuns  violated.  Where  life 
was  spared,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  extort- 
ing ransom,  or,  more  often,  that  death 
miffht  be  inflicted  at  greater  leisure  aiiid 
wiw  greater  barbarity. 

"  A  proclamation  was  Issued  on  the 
following  day,  permiUing  aged  persons, 
women,  and  children  of  tender  yeai«,  to 
qtnt  the  plaee.  The  remaining  uihsbit^ 
ants  were  left  entirely  to  the  disoretlQii 
of  thefar  d^tors.  It  was  not  so  viioh  a 
wanton  canufge  that  ensued,  ss  a  long 
series  of  oqld-bl«oded  murders.  Hang- 
mg  WM  a  iavoiuite  aiode  of  dieposiiuc  of 
the  prisoners.  Some  were  thrown  m>m 
the  rooft  of  houses,  and  the  mangled 
eorpses  left  unbiiried  in  the  streets;  but 
in  general  they  were  oelleoted  m  gas^ 
driven  upon  the  brtdna,  tied  together  ia 
*  twos  or  threes,'  And  hurled  into  the  flood 
beneath.  It  wocild  be  idle  to  atteuqit  any 
estimate  of  the  nnmbere  that  periAed. 

'*  With  the  eneeptioii  of  the  efaurohea 
and  motuisteriea,  and  about  three  hua» 
dred  hoilses  to  be  oooupled  Irareafter 
tolely  by  eodesiaatics,  the  whole  oity  was 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  ruins 


levelled  with  thd  ground.  .  .  ' .  TltS 
Duke's  inBtructions  were  duly  carried 
into  effoet  .  .  .  While  Charies  «f 
Burgundy  survived,  Li^  remained  u&> 
peopled  and  in  ashes.^' 

Louis  of  France  pedbrmed  his 
humiliating  patt  in  these  transac- 
tions with  an  unexampled  dissimu- 
lation. He  was  active  at  the  siege, 
and  entered  the  town  apparenUy 
elate  with  triumph,  wavmg  bis 
sword,  and  crying  '*  Vioe  Bour- 
gogns  r  His  discourse^  which  was 
Tivacious  as  ever,  was  solely  on  the 

growess  and  happy  fortune  of  his 
dr  cousin  of  Burgundy.  How 
happy  he  must  have  been  to  escape 
from  that  fair  cousiui  and  hide  his 
deep  mortification  in  retirement|  we 
may  easily  conceive. 

But  Louis  in  his  retirement  was 
not  cast  down.  He  was  erer  ready 
to  return  blow  for  blow;  and  if 
he  could  not  meet  Charles  of  Bur- 
eundy  in  the  field,  he  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  him  who  should  at  least 
keep  him  within  safe  bounds.  To 
what  extent  the  Swiss  would  finally 
serve  him  he  could  not  possibly 
have  foreseen,  but  it  was  a  policy 
be  had  long  pursued  to  frame  alli- 
ance with  the  Swiss,  both  to  obtain 
troops  from  them,  and  also  to  make 
oooKBon  cause  with  them  against 
Burgundy. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  his  rival,  was  advancing 
in  his  career  of  open  prosperity. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to 
tihe  conquest  of  Gueldres  are  worth 
a  passmg  notice.  The  duehy  of 
GueldreSf  including  the  county  of 
Zutphen,  had  been  long  governed 
by  Arnold  of  Bgmont,  an  easy,  lax* 
uriouS)  good-natured  prince,  of  whom 
nothing  worse  is  recorded  than  that 
his  idle  and  spendthrift  life  was  a 
hMvy  burden  on  the  exchequer  of 
his  little  county.  Be  had  a  son, 
Addphufl^  who  was  impatient  to 
take  his  father's  seai  Some  con- 
spiraiGy  to  effect  this  purpose  was 
discovered:  Adolphus  left  his  home, 
imd  oecupied  his  leisure  in  a  piL 
grimage    to   the    Holy   Sepulchre! 
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After  an  absence  of  seTeral  years  he 
Rturaed ;  the  repentant  prodigal  was 
pardoned;  and  his  return  was  ^e- 
bnted  by  a  sumptuous  festival  inD^e 
ducal  palace  at  Nimeguen. 

"At  midnight,  while  the  reyelry  was 
at  its  fae^ht,  Arnold,  who  had  begun  to 
feel  the  iofirmities  oi  age,  retired,  silent- 
ly azMl  without  interruption  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  guests,  to  his  bed  in  another  quar- 
ter of  the  palace.  He  was  awakened 
from  his  first  slumber  by  the  burstine 
open  of  his  chamber  door,  through  which 
theUended  sMttdi^'bf  distant  mirth  and 
ffioiic  stole  into  the  room.  '  The  Duke 
imagined  that  his  friends  were  come  to 
eomplain  of  his  abrupt  departure,  and  to 
press  his  return  to  the  company.  He 
began,  therefore,  some  gentle  apologies. 
But  when  the  curtains  were  thrust  aside 
and  the  glare  of  the  lights  fell  on  the 
steel  casques  and  drawn  swords  of  a 
throng  of  men  surrounding  his  bed,  a 
Bsdden  alarm — yet  not  for  his  own  safety 
—took  possesion  of  him.  Starting  up, 
he  demanded  Whether  any  accident  had 
befallen  bis  son.  '  Rise,  quickly !  resist- 
ance wiQ  be  useless  !*  was  the  stem  re- 
ply, in  the  Toice  of  Adolphus  himself  I 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter:  some  scanty 
eoTeriog  was  thrown  over  the  old  man's 
body,  but  his  feet  and  legs  were  left  bare ; 
and  in  this  state  he  was  placed  on  horse- 
b«^  dragged  several  leagues  across  the 
frozen  waters  of  the  Waal  to  the  castle 
of  Boren,  and  there  thrust  into  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  lighted  by  a  single  win- 
dow, snaall  and  closely  barred. 

**In  this  terrible  captiTity  the  de- 
throned Duke  languished  for  more  than 
ire  years.  The  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
boariwod  dindder^  as  they  passed  the 
spot,  beiuing,  ekber  in  reality  or  imagi- 
oasion,  the  plaints  and  groans  of  the 
aged  prisoner.  It  was  even  reported 
that  &e  parricide  came  at  times  and 
stood  beneaUi  the  window,  cursing  his 
Tictim,  and  taunting  him  with  the  tena- 
cious lOTe  of  life  that  enabled  him  to 
linger  amid  such  miseries.** 

Some  remission  of  taxes  seems  to 
hare  reconciled  his  subjects  to  this 
horrible  crime,  or  to  have  purchased 
their  silence.  But  the  Duke  of 
CleTes,  a  neighbour  and  kinsman  of 
the  miserable  Arnold,  appealed  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  as  lord  paramount,  had 
some  sort  of  jurisdiction.  The  Em- 
peror made  his  authority  of  practical 
wei^xt,  by  committing  the  case  to  the 
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Duke  pf  Burgundy.  Arnold  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  Adolphus  sum- 
Ihoned  to  appear  before  his  judge. 

'*  Philippe  de  Gommines  was  present 
when  the  father  and  his  unnatural  off- 
spring were  confronted  with  each  other, 
and  when  the  grey-haired  prince,  bowed 
down  by  age  and  bis  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings, but  stung  into  a  fit  of  passionate 
vigour  by  the  sense  of  his  wrongs  and 
the  brazen  presence  of  the  culprit,  cast 
down  his  glove  before  the  assembled 
court,  and  defied  his  enemy— rhis  son — 
to  mortal  cpmbat. 

"  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  polit- 
ical expediencies  of  the  case.  He  decid- 
ed that  Jimold  should  retain  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Gneldree,  with  possesdon 
of  a  single  town,  and  an  income  adequate 
to  his  wants,  while  the  government  should 
continue  to  be  administered  by  Adolphus. 
Yet  it  was  Adolphus  who  rejected  this 
proposal.  *  I  had  rather,'  he  said,  *  see 
my  father  thrown  head-foremost  into  a 
well,  and  foiled  him  myself,  than  sub- 
mit to  such  terms,  ffe  has  been  duke 
four-and-forty  years;  it  is  time  that  1 
should  begin  to  reign." 

This  amiable  son,  whose  moral  ob- 
liquity would  in  our  day  by  certain 
learned  doctors  have  received  the 
name  of  insanity,  contrived  to  make 
his. escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  Francis- 
can monk.  He  was,  however,  pmrsu- 
ed  and  apprehended.  •  Subsequently 
he  was  summoned  before  a  chapter  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  of  which  order  he 
was  a  most  unworthy  member,  was 
degraded,  and  condemned  to  perpetu- 
al imprisonment.  To  restore  the  in- 
firm old  Duke  to  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  his  territories  would  have 
been  absurd.  There  seemed  really 
no  wiser  measure  than  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  should  take  possession 
of  them  himself 

Shortly  ailer  this  he  purchased 
Alsace  of  the  needy  Emperor,  which 
acquisition  brought  with  it  —  whai 
might  be  either  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage  —  certain  claims  and 
certain  quarrels  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  with  the  Swiss  Confederacy, 
These  quarrels  a  powerful  Duke  of 
Burgundy  might  either  take  upon 
himself  or  not,  as  circumstances  werf^ 
propitious. . 
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And  now  the  Duke  of  Biirgandy 
eolminates ;  he  touches  the  senith  of 
his  prosperity.  He  is  about  to  take 
upon  himself  the  royal  title  of  King. 
Nor  was  it  a  mere  empty  title  he  was 
to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  in 
return  for  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  Emperor's  son  Max- 
imilian. After  many  secret  nego- 
tiations, it  was  agreed  that  he, 
Oharles,  should  succeed  the  pre- 
sent Emperor,  and  transmit  the 
empire  to  his  son-in-law,  Maximi- 
lian, thus  interposing  his  own  reign 
between  that  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick and  his  son.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Kirk  tells  us,  it  Was  pro- 
posed *^that  in  addition  to  the  re- 
gal title,  Gharles  should  reoeire  the 
appointment,  ^irreyocably  and  for 
life,*  of  *  Vicar-General  of  the  whole 
Empire,'  with  a  pledge  from  the 
electors  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  when  yacatediby  Frederick's 
death."  ►         ^ 

A  formal  inyestlture  of  the  two 
fiefs,  Guldres  and  Zutphen,  which 
had  been  lately  added  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Duke,  afforded  an 
ostensible  motive  for  an  interview 
between  '  these  high  contracting 
powers.  This  took  place  at  the 
venerable  city  of  ti^ves,  which 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle.  Metz  had  been  the  place 
first  dppointed  for  this  solemnity; 
but  when  the  Duke  approached 
Metz,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  city,  between  whom  and 
the  fiery  Duke  an  altercation  arose. 
The  Duke  requestea  that  his  troops 
or  all  of  them  who  could  find  accom- 
modation, should  be  lodged  in  the 
town ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  keys 
of  one  of  the  gates  should  be  given 
over  to  him.  Now  Metz  preferred 
very  much  to  trust  to  its  own  for- 
tifications, rather  than  to  the  for- 
bearance or  the  good  faith  of  the 
knightly  lord  of  Burgundy,  of  whom 
it  was  reputed  that  he  would  soon 
be  lord  of  Lorraine  also,  and  their 
very  near  neighbour.  They  de- 
dined  surrendering  one  gate  of 
their  city,  and  offered  accommoda- 
tion for  five  hundred  men,'  and 
meat  and  wine  for  the  rest  outside 


the  walls.  This  churlish  hospitalitj, 
as  he  called  it,  the  Duke  i^ected, 
aud  Trdves  was  substituted  as  the 
{Ace  of  interview. 

Mr.  Kirk  gives  us  a  full  and  en- 
tertaining description  of  all  the 
magnificence  of  this  meeting.  The 
Duke  was  met  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
son,  and  several  of  the  electors  and 
other  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles 
uncovered,  dismounted,  and  pre- 
pared to  kne«d,  whioh  last  token 
of  reverence  was  hastily  prevented, 
and  the  attempt  stifled  in  Wection- 
ate  embraces.  Then  *^a  long  half- 
hour"  was  lost  before  the  modest 
Duke  could  consent  to  r|de  side  by 
side  with  the  head  of  the  Holj 
Roman  Empire.  This  matter  ar- 
ranged, a  procession  was  formed, 
the  equal  of  which  for  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  dress  and  the  like 
Treves  had  never  witnessed.  First 
came  a  troop  of  one  hundred  beau- 
tiful boys  in  garments  of  the  most 
delicate  fabric,  their  long  yeUow 
hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders- 
beautiful  as  women;  then  a  band 
of  trumpeters,  in  silken  uniform  of 
white  and  blue — their  instruments 
of  .polished  silver;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  gorgeous  heralds-at- 
arms  of  the  fourteen  different  states 
which  acknowledged  the  Burgun- 
dian  sway.  Behind  these  came  the 
Duke  himself  side  by  side  with  the 
Emperor,  a  brilliant  cortege  of 
princes  and  noble^  following.  £ren 
the  troopers  wore  some  robe  of 
cloth  of  gold  or  silver  over  their, 
steel  harness,  and  had  their  embroi- 
dered saddle-cloths  fringed  with 
silver  bells;  while  the  archers  of 
the  ducal  body-guard,  picked  men 
and  veterans,  surpassed  probably 
all  that  had  ever  been  seen  of  mih- 
tary  splendour. 

The  two  magnates  of  the  daj, 
though  both  gorgeous  enough,  pre- 
sent^ a  sti^ng  contrast  The 
Duke  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  and 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  manly 
frtune;  his  countenance  (as  we  may 
partly  judge  by  an  engraving  in  Mr. 
Kirk^s  book)  exhibiting  in  the  high- 
est degree    self-will   and  stem  au- 
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ihmtj  and   ungoremable   passion, 
(her  his  armour  of  polished  steel 
be  wore  a  short  mantle,  so  thickly 
get  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  other  gems,  that  its  value  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
gold  crowns.      He   carried   in    his 
hand  a  velyet  hat,  on  the  front  of 
wiiich  blazed  a  diamond  of  inesU- 
nable  price.      (That  diamond,  was 
one  day  to  be  picked  up  by  a  Swiss 
soldier  in  a  deserted  tent,  and  sold 
as  a  useless  trinket  for  a  fiye-firanc 
piece,  and  was  destined  at  length  to 
decorate  the  crown  of  the  King  of 
Fimce:)    His  jewelled  helmet  was 
borne  behind  by  a  page.     His  horse, 
a  loftv  black  steed,  which  has  ob- 
tained  for    itself    mention   in  his- 
tory, of  incomparable  strength  and 
bevity,  was  covered  with  caparisons 
of  riolet  and  gold  that  touched  the 
groani    The  Emperor  was  dressed 
in  one  long   robe  of  cloth-of-gold, 
bordered  with  pearls,  worn  in  the 
Tnikish   &8hion.       He    was    now 
old;  his  reign,  one  of  the  longest 
and  feeblest   in  the  annals  of  the 
empire^  had  already  lasted   thirty- 
thrae  years.      But  age,  which  had 
bent  lus  form,  could  add  nothing, 
we  are   told,   to    the    dulness    of 
an  m  which  had  never  expressed 
anjming    but    indolence,    irresolu- 
tion, ami    incapacity.       The    long 
robe  was   partly  worn    to  conceal 
a  distorted  foot,  which  some  chron- 
icler has  said  was  the  result  of  bis 
lazf  and-  inveterate  habit   of  kick- 
ing open  every  door  through  which 
be  had  to  pass.    The  doors  of  the 
palace  must  have  been  as  iU-regv- 
lated  as  the  mind  of    its.  owner; 
aaoe  it  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  doors  were  never  properly 
bsteoed,  that   one  can   imagine  a 
prince  walking  about  kicking  them 
open,  because   he  was  too  idle  to 
pull  his  hands  out  of  his  breeches 
pockets.      This    very    disagreeable 
shadow  of  an  emperor  was  accom- 
panied by  a  youth  of  eighteen,  his 
son    Iffavimilian,   of  pleasing   exte- 
rior   and    intelligent    countenance. 
He  rode  side  by  side  with  an  Otto- 
man prince,  a  brother  of  Mahomet 
IL,  who  had  been  captured  in  war, 


oonveEted  by  the  Pope,  and  finally 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Oourt 
The  Turk,  in  his  Eastern  dress, 
with  his  swarthy  complexion,  and 
long  black  hair  twisted  and  knotted 
"in  the  Sarmatian  mode,"  formed 
a  striking  figure  in  the  procession ; 
and^  to  us,  at  th^s  distance  of  time, 
he  is  also  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ingfigures  there. 

When  the  procession  reached  the 
marketplace,  a  new  difficulty  arose 
—  was  the  Duke  to  conduct  the 
Emperor  to  his  lodgings,  or  the 
Emperor  (merging  the  privilege  of 
rank  in  the  du^  of  host)  to  pay 
that  honour  to  Charles  f  After  thie 
re<]^uisite  d^;ree  of  amicable  alter- 
cation, it  was  decided  that  they 
should  repair  to  their  several  quar- 
ters each  with  his  own  escort*  The 
Emperor  was  lodged  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  and  Charles  at  a 
great  conventual  house. 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  shows 
and  entertainments,  jousts,  ban- 
quets, and  the  like,  of  unexampled 
magnificence.  As  a  place  for  public 
ceremonials,  the  Abbey  of  St  Maxi- 
min  had  been  fitted  up  with  fiirni- 
ture  and  decorations  brought  in 
numerous  waggons  fix)m  the  Duke's 
palaces  in  the  Netherlands.  Here, 
in  a  chair  of  state,  the  Emperor  took 
his  seat,  and  on  the  same  elevation, 
but  a  littie  in  the  rear,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  His  chancellor  stepped 
forward  and  read  a  long  harangue ; 
and  his  first  and  main  topio  was  — 
what  ?  could  the^reader  guess  ? — apq- 
logies  from  his  great  master  for  not 
having  yet  turned  the  whole  force 
of  his  arms,  triumphant  in  so  many 
less  worthy  enterprises,  against  the 
Moslem  I  Of  course  it  was  that  wick- 
ed Louis  XL  who  had  prevented 
him  fix)m  scourging  the  infideL  The 
ceremony  of  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Gueldres  was  performed 
with  all  due  solemnity;  but  thiis 
was  understood  to  be  merely  the 
prelude  to  a  far  more  important 
ceremony,  the  granting  of  the  royal 
title,  the  elevation  of  Burgundy  into 
a  kingdom.  All  things  were  pre- 
pared for  this  solemnity — ^he  soep- 
tre  aixd  the  crown  had  been  private- 
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ly  viewed — the  day  was  fixed.  But 
round  the  weak  and  irresolute  Em- 
peror, councillprs  not  friendly  to 
Burgundy  had  crept  The  electors 
were  offended  that  they  had  not 
,  been  consulted  in  Br  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  themselves. 
Some  qf  them,  very  willing  that  their 
Emperor  should  he  weak,  foresaw 
with  dislike  the  power  that  would 
accrue  to  him  from  a  close  alliance 
with  Burgundy:  with  such  a  right 
hand  their  Emperor  would  be  no 
longer  a  nominal  potentate  who 
might  be  safely  trifled  with.  Others 
simply  hated  this  haughty,  ostenta- 
tious Duke,  who  came  into  Germany 
to  outshine,  to  piUage,  and  despise. 
The  Emperor  was  shaken  in  his  re- 
solution^, he  trembled  at  the  step 
he  was  about  to  take.  But  how 
recede?  How  meet  this  haughty 
Duke,  and  tell  him  he  had  changed 
his  mind?  That  was  impossible. 
The  knot  was  cut  in  a  very  simple 
but  not  very  dignified  manner.  One 
evening,  just  as  every  one  had  gone 
to  rest,  imperial  majesty,  with  a  few 
fHends,  stepped  out  into  the  silent 
streets,  walked  to  the  river's  side, 
took  boat,  and  floated  down  the 
Moselle  to  the  Rhine,  lifhding  safely 
at  Cologne.  Charles,  whatever  his 
rage  might  be,  could  do  nothing  but 
pack  up  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and 
quit  Treves  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  relinquished  his 
project  fix>m  this  moment  On  the 
contrary,  there  were  several  indica- 
tions fi'om  which  his  contempora- 
ries judged  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  bent  oh  erecting  his  dominions 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  But 
ibr  the  present  it  was  not  a  ceremo- 
nial, it  was  preparations  for  active 
war,  that  must  occupy  his  mind. 

It  is  here  that  Mr.  Kirk  digresses 
into  some  ^discussion  about  the 
character  and  projects  of  the  Duke, 
and  these  last  especially  as  thev 
bear  on  his  relations  to  Switzerland. 
As  Mr.  Kirk's  History  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  he  appears  prepared 
to  bring  forward  some  authority 
new  to  the  historical  world,  it  is 
right  that  we  also  should  here  ar- 


rest our  course.'  So  far  as  he  has 
unfolded  his  views,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  differ  very  much  from 
the  accounts  generally  received,  or 
those  put  forth,  let  us  say,  by  M. 
Michelet  in  his  *  History  of  France.' 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  found  him- 
self embroiled  with  the  IJwiss, 
partly  from  the  conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Hagenbach,  and  from  other 
causes,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here;  he  had  given  and  he  had 
received  offence ;  he  could  not  xe- 
cedo,  could  not  conciliate,  and  rush- 
ed on  to  what  he  would  have  called 
the  punishment  of  the  Swiss.  What- 
ever his  dreams  of  ambition,  he 
could  not  have  deliberately  entered 
at  this  time  on  the  conquest  of 
Switzerland.  He  had  just  made 
alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  promised  to  assist 
him  with  a  large  army  in  his  de- 
signs against  France.  It  was  not 
the  policy  but  the  passion  of  ^he 
man  that  threw  him  on  the  phalanx 
of  the  Swiss.  That  Louis  XL 
had  for  years  done  all  he  could  to 
conciliate  those  formidable  moun- 
taineers, and  frame  alliance  with 
them,  is  a  known  fact;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  in  the  course  of  his 
negotiations  he  used  his  best  efforts 
to  excite  their  suspicions  against 
Burgundy.  But  M^.  Kirk  can  hardly 
intend  to  argue  that  without  these 
kind  offices  of  Louis  there  would 
have  been  no  quarrel  and  no  figbting 
between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  Swiss. 

But  we  must  wait  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Mr.  Kirk 
before  w©  enter  more  fully  into  this 
part  of  the  career  of  Charles.  He 
died,  as  was  fitting,  on  the  battle- 
field. His  life-long  rival  survived 
to  reap  th^  advant^  of  his  defeat 
We  must  give  one  parting  glance  at 
Louis,  and  then  close  our  paper. 

We  left  this  indefatigable  mon- 
arch after  'his  woeful  defeat  at  Per- 
onne.  To  the  mortifications  he 
had  endured  firom  his  enemies  was 
added  the  ridicule  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. Even  the  parrots  of  Paris 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  than 
Ferette  and  Pirofme,  —  Perette  be- 
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ing  the  name  of  a  mistress  o!  the 
King,  who  probably  owed  her  mo- 
mentary celebrity  amongst  Ihc  par- 
rots to  the  alliteratioti  her  name 
formed  with  Peronne.  The  King 
made  matters  worse  by  arresting 
in  parrots  and  jays  that  had  been 
taught  these  two  seditious  words. 
But  Louis  was  too  able  and  too  re- 
solute a  man  to  be  long  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  Bis  subjects  soon 
learned  that  he  was  recovering  his 
lost  ground.  Normandy  was  again 
in  his  possession,  and  the  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  hesitated  be- 
tween his  friendship  and  his  en- 
mity —  finding  that  if  the  first  was 
treacherous,  Sie  second  was '  very 
dangerous.  He  avoided  open  war 
as  much  as  possible,  and  constantly 
employed  himself  in  keeping  his 
foes  asunder,  and  on  every  oppor- 
tune occasion  piltting  forth  his 
royal  authority.  The  power  and 
territory  of  the  crown  of  France  ex- 
tended marvellously  under  a  prince 
who  never  won  a  battle  and  never 
made  a  friend.  He  had  for  his 
Tintage-ground  the  vague  indefinite 
rights  and  the  great  prestige  of  a 
king  of  France,  and  he  lay  in  wait 
to  seize  every  opportunity  either  to 
put  forth  a  claim,  to  bribe  a  strong 
opponent,  or  to  crush  a  weak  one. 
He  could  give  largely  for  a  political 
purpose.  He  owed  much  of  his 
strength  to  his  faculty  of  giving. 
There  was  no  generosity  in  his  gifts. 
So  also  it  may  be  said  there  was  no 
cruelty  in  the  severity  with  which 
he  punished.  The  money  and  the 
death  he  dealt  were  both  means  to 
an  end.  He  was  as  liberal  with  his 
gold  as  he  was  with  the  cord  of 
Trittan  VffermiU  ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  he  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  to  use  the  gold  to  the 
cord.  In  the  vivid  portraiture  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  brought  together, 
by  what  in  a  novelist  or  dramatist 
is  a  permissible  anachronism,  de- 
tails and  traits  which  belonged  to 
different  periods  of  his  lifa  It  was  . 
when  old  age  had  increased  his  ten- 
dencies to  suspicion  and  credulity, 
that  he  became  the  detestable  figure 


we  present  to  our  imagination  under 
the  name  of  Louis  XI.  In  the  vig- 
our of  his  mind  he  stands  before  us 
simply  as  one  unscrupulous  about 
his  means,  but  absorbed  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  the  highest 
object  of  ambition  which  the  age 
and  position  in  which  he  Hved 
could  have  afforded  him. 

Successful  he  was.  The  great 
fiefs  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy 
were  retained  in  their  union  with 
the  crown ;  Picardy,  Provence, 
Roussillon,  Maine,  Anjou,  were  ga- 
thered in,  forming  an  outer  circle 
of  provinces,  and  protecting  the 
centre  of  France  from  all  sudden 
or  casual  inroads.  A  compact, 
united,  and  extended  territory  was 
governed  by  one  strong  will.  An 
army  which  had  been  sparingly 
used,  but  which  was  unrivalled  in 
Europe,  imposed  respect  on  all 
foreign  powers^  There  was  no 
king  or  emperor  whose  alliance 
was  so  courted,  whose  enmity  was 
so  feared.  In  his  sixtieth  year, 
sick  and  pale,  surviving  one  stroke 
of  apoplexy  and  dreading  another, 
he  was  still  the  great  king ;  and 
he  died  in  full  possession  of  his 
intellect,  acting  to  the  last  his 
high  and  royal  part  with  unflinch- 
ing energy.  Superstitious  as  he 
was,  no  superstition  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  politician.  Here  he 
was  calm  to  the  last,  and  terribly 
inflexible.  H%  shrank  f^om  death 
with  what  seemed  a  personal  cowar- 
dice ;  but  death  at  hand,  he  calmly 
calls  his  successor  "the  king,"  and 
gives  the  government,  with  some 
solemn  advice,  into  his  hands.  But 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  to 
himself  very  tragical.  Without  a 
human  being  to  love,  without  a 
servant  to  trust,  junless  it  were  some 
creature  who  might  find  no  one  but 
the  King  to  protect  him  from  public 
indignation,  he  had  to  battle  with  a 
sickness  which  all  the  while  he  was 
most  solicitous  to  hide  from  others. 
He  who  had  hitherto  affected  a 
most  slovenly  attire  now  arrayed 
himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  disguising  his  ill- 
health.    He   redouble   his    super- 
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Btitious  obserraDoes.  Prajers  innu- 
merable were  to  be  offered  up ; 
Rome  was  ransacked  for  relics ;  ne 
sent  to  Reims  for  tbe  sacred  oil ; 
he  would  again  be  anointed.  He 
tortured  his  physicians  by  his 
threats,  and  they  in  return  tortured 
him  by  their  remedies.  It  was  at 
this  epoch  that  the  famous  answer 
was  made  by  the  physician  who  had 
long  attended  him.  '^  I  know/*  said 
Jacques  Cottier,  ^^that  some  fine 
morning  you  will  send  me  where 
you  have  sent  so  many  others;  but, 
par  la  mort  Dieu  !  vou  will  not  live 
eight  days  after  it"  This  seems  to 
have  been  said,  not  firom  any  attro- 
lagieal  point  of  vietOj  but  simply 
because  he,  Jacques  Cottier,  was 
the  only  man  who  understood  the 
malady  of  the  Kin^.  We  have  in- 
timations that  Louis  in  his  youth, 
and  again  in  his  old  age,  gave  some 
attention  to  astrology,  but  we  no- 
where read  that  astrology  gained 
any  noticeable  influence  over  him. 
His  superstitions  were  those  of  the 
Church.. 

.This  superstition  of  Louis  XI. 
stands  forth  in  strange  relief  upon 
his  character.  It  perplexes  us,  with 
our  modem  views  of  religion.  The 
first  theory  is,  that  it  was  hypocrisy. 
But  when  we  see  it  grow  stronger 
with  advancing  years,  and  strongest 
of  all  at  the  verv  ebb  of  life,  we  are 
driven  firom  this  theory.  No;  it 
was  sincere  religion,  but  of  a  very 
miserable  order.  Louis  XL,  who 
was  so  very  able  a  statesman,  was 
on  a  par  with  tbe  lowest  of  the 
people,  or  the  lowest  of  the  clergy, 
in  his  religion.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  tms;  yet  frequent  as  the 
examples  are,  we  are  constantly  sur- 
prised when  a  man,  *  great  in  states- 
manship or  science,  is  still  a  child 
in  theology.  Both  Louis  XL  and 
Charles  the  Bold  were  pious  men 
after  a  certain  pattern.  Charles, 
whose    dreadful    revenges    remind 


us  of  some  terrible  passages  in 
Roman  history,  and  would  indeed 
disgrace  a  pagan  tyrant,  esteemed 
himself  a  very  good  Christian,  and 
would  assuredly  have  committed  to 
the  flames  with  pious,  horror  any 
number  of  heretics.  Louis  XL, 
while  he  was  sending  to  Rome,  and 
even  to  Constantinople,  for  relics, 
and  founding  convents,  and  fitting 
up  two  hermitages  in  the  grounds 
of  Plessis,  that  he  might  have 
prayers  constantly  offered  up,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  very  spot  where  as- 
sistance was  needed,  did  not  employ 
Tristan  VHermite  the  less.  There 
was  in  both  of  these  men  a  com- 
plete divorce  between  religion  and 
morality.  What  they  understood 
by  religion,  was  some  supernatural 
assistance  to  be  got  at  by  prayers 
and  ceremonies  for  their  own  health, 
pleasure,  or  their  ambitious  designs, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

A  reader  of  this  history  of 
Charles  the  Bold  will  rise  from  it 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  he 
lives  in  an  age  when  more  humane 
and  more  rational  sentiments  are 
prevalent  than  such  as  generally, 
animated  kings  and  politicians 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  severest 
satirist  of  our  own  times  will  ob- 
tain a  momentary  gratification  from 
the  conviction  tha^  bad  as  we  may 
be,  the  Europe  of  three  centuries 
ago  was  infinitely  worse.  And  in 
no  respect  have  we  more  conspicu- 
ously advanced  than  in  the  indis- 
soluble alliance  now  formed  in  al- 
most ail  minds  between  moralitv 
and  religion.  Not  only  a  few  enu- 
nent  thinkers,  but  the  general  mass 
of  the  communitT,  conceive  of  reli- 
gion, not  as  a  miraculous  assistanoe 
for  tiie  Ratification  .of  all  the  wants 
and  desires  of  a  human  being,  but 
as  being  essentially  a  state  of  the 
affections  towards  man  and  God, 
and  therefore  in  its  very  nature 
inseparable  firom  morality. 
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in  this  i^e  of  rapid  progress  and 
sleeping  change  in  the  mechanical 
arts  and  in  all  branches  of  science, 
not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  er- 
to^oxdinary  transformation  which 
an  matters  relating  to  maritime 
aflbirs  have  undergone;  whether 
we  look  to  the  Rojal  Na^r  or  to  the 
Mcrcantilo  Marine,  whether  to  the 
form  and  mode  of  construction  or 
to  the  method  of  propulsion,  to  the 
weatXHis  of  attack  or  to  the  means 
of  defence.  Half  a  century  only 
has  elapsed  since  steam  navigation 
became  an  established  possibility, 
while  the  introduction  of  this  revolu- 
tionary principle  into  the  navy  dates 
some  eight  or  ten  years  later ;  and  yet 
in  this  comparatively  short  space  of 
tune  what  wonderful  advance  has 
been  made,  and  what  extraordinary 
changes  have  occurred!  When  the 
▼ery  first  sea-voyage  was  made  by 
«ny  steamer — a  small  vessel  creep- 
ing cautiously  round  the  coast  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  Thames  —  Lord 
PahnerstOQ  was  Secretary  at  War, 
and  had  been  some  years  in  Par- 
liament; ahd  now,  when  our  iron- 
clad leviathans  are  fast  approach- 
me  to  a  fleet  in  numbers,  while  in 
p<mit  of  efficiency  for  war  purposes 
they  are  far  more  powerfbl  than  the 
laigest  fleet  the  world  ever  saw^  the 

TOL.   XCT. — ^KO.  DLZZXL 


same  emhient  statesman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  leads 
the  House  of  Commons.  ^ 

But  in  trulh .  it  is  within  the  last 
twenty-three  years  that  this  pro- 
gress has  been  chiefly  made — that 
is  to  say,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  screw  propulsion. 
So  long  as  paddle-steamers  only 
were  in  existence,  the  exposure  of 
theu:  wheels  and  machinery  to  the 
effect  of  the  enemy's  shot  rendered 
these  vessels  useful  only  as  auxili- 
aries, the  real  fighting  strength  of 
the  fleet  remaining  with  thfe  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates  of  olden 
days ;  while  the  great  expense  which 
attended  paddle-steamers,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  constant  steaming 
in  consequence  of  theur  sluggish- 
ness under  sail,  rendered  their'  em- 
ployment for  commercial  purposes 
impracticable,  except  fbr  coasting 
trade,  and  when  heavHy  subsidised 
as  mail-packets.  Now  all  is  chang- 
ed, however ;  lines  of  pow^ul 
screw-steamers  daily  leave  our  ports 
with  passengers  and  merchandise 
for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  ex- 
cept for  harbour  service,  not  a  sail- 
ing-vessel remains  on  the  list  of  the 
British  navy. 

We  may,  however,  narrow  still 
more  the  period  of  strongly-marked 
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transition  with  regard  to  vessels  of 
war.  The  introduction  of  iron-clad 
ships,  and  the  ^mendous  ordnance 
which  is  now  Aing  manufactured, 
have  indeed  brought  about  a  revo- 
lution in  naval  warfare  which,  so 
lately  as  ten  years  sinco,  was  not 
dreamt  of^  and  which  han  caused 
the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world, 
giving  birth  to  a  fecundity  of  {inven- 
tion on  all  points  bearing  on  these 
subjects  perfectly  unexampled.  And 
what  has  tended  most  strongly  to 
excite  and  keep  up  public  interest, 
with  regard  to  this  question  of 
naval  attack  and  defence,  was  the 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  which 
side  the  superiority  would  remain 
with  —  the  armour  or  the  cannon; 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
result  of  the  experiments  and  trials 
of  to-day  being  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  further  experience  of  the 
morrow ;  and  so  on,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week.  This  period 
of  uncertainty  seems,  however,  at 
length  to  have  passed  away,  and 
the  victory  remams  with  the  guns, 
as  indeed  all  reflecting  persons  must 
have  anticipated ;  for  while  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  size  and  power  of  ordnance 
were  of  a  mere  mechanical  nature, 
which  the  skill  of  our  manufacturers 
would  undoubtedly  overcome  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  limits  of  weight  of  defen- 
Bive  armour  for  sea-going  ships  had 
almost,  if  not  quite,  already  been 
reached.  And  even  were  this  not 
80,  and  it  were  found  possible  to 
send  ships  to  sea  clothed  in  iron 
plates  of  double  the  present  thick- 
ness, recent  experiments  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing guns  and  projectiles  to 
pierce  them. 

The  subject  is  therefore  now  di- 
vested of  much  of  its  previous  un- 
certainty, and  the  question  of  attack 
and  defence  brought  back  much  more 
nearly  to  its  former  position  than 
could  but  a  few  months  ago  have 
been  generally  anticipated.  It  is 
no  longer  a  Question  of  invulner- 
jj}le  ships,  but  of  what  description 


of  gun  and  projectile  is  best  calca- 
lated  to  destroy  an  iron-clad,  and 
what  is  the  best  description  of 
vessel  to  carry ,  these  necessarily 
heavy  weapons.  It  was  but  yester- 
day that  the  beit  4i-inch  armour- 
plate^^  such  as  were  used  for  our 
Warriors  and  Valiants,  absolutely 
defied  penetration  except  by  solid 
shot  at  very  short  distances,  and 
then  only  after  repeated  blows 
about  the  same  place;  whereas  we 
have  lately  seen  a  single  steel  shell 
from  the  huge  600-pounder  go  Clean 
through  the  Warrior  target  at 
one  wottsand  yards*  distance,  not 
only  smashing  the  armour-plate, 
but  inflicting  such  terrible  injury 
on  the  timber  backing,  and  what 
represented  the  sides  and  beams  of 
the  ship,  that  such  a  shot  striking 
at  the  water-line  would  infallibly 
sink  in  a  few  minutes  any  armour- 
cased  vessel  which  was  unprovided 
with  water-tight  compartments.  Aa 
to  resisting  these  huge  projectiles 
bv  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
plates,  or  by  improving  the  quality 
of  the  iron  or  steel  of  which  they 
are  made;  when  we  consider  the 
momentum  with  which  one  of  these 
600-pound  shot,  fired  with  a  charge 
of  seventy  pounds  of  powder,  must 
strike  the  side  of  the  vessel — the 
shot  being  made  of  hardened  steel, 
so  as  not  to  break  on  impact — ^there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  were 
the  armour-platifig  not  penetrated, 
the  concussion  w6uld  be  so  tre- 
mendous, that  no  combination  of 
wood  and  iron  in  the  shape  of  a 
sea-going  ship  could  withstand  it 

If,  then,  these  monster  cannon 
should  come  into  general  use,  as 
seems  in  time  highly  probable,  so 
far  from  armour-plating  giving  im- 
munity to  ships  of  war  from  the 
effect  of  shot  and  shell,  they  wiU 
be  in  even  worse  plight  than  for- 
merly ;  seeing  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  armour  will  not  keep  out 
hardened  steel  projectiles,  while, 
on  the  other,  by  its  enormous 
weight,  the  vessel  is  rendered  less 
manageable  and  buoyant,  and  its 
chances  of  sinking  from  the  effects 
of  shot  are  increased  tenfold.    The 
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case  IS,  In:  faet,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  body  armour  of  the  knights  of 
old  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
gQDpowder.  If  this  agent  of  de- 
struction had  remained  undiscover- 
ed, we  should  probably  have  seen 
at  this  day  our  troops  •f  the  line, 
dotbed  in  steel,  belabouring  their 
enemies  with  heavy  two-handed 
swords;  while  the  cavalry,  clad  in 
corslet  and  casque,  with  lance  in 
rest,  rushed  on  their  foe  as  in  olden 
days:  but  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  cumbersoiLa  steel  armour  af- 
forded no  protection  to  the  wearer 
against  the  newly-invented  weap- 
ons, it  was  discarded  and  laid  aside 
for  ever. 

Are  we,  then,  to  go  on  building 
iron  eased  ships  when  they  can  be 
riddled  through  and  through  by 
shell  as  well  as  by  shot?  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out hesitation.  In  the  first  place^ 
this  heavy  artillery  is  as  yet  (/nly 
on  trial;  for  although  there  has 
been  no  very  great  difllculty  expe- 
rienced in  constructing  immense 
guns  to  carry  heavy  shot  with  low 
cfaaiges,  yet,  when  it  cornea  to  the 
proportion  of  powder  required  to 
give  a  velocity  sufBcient  to  pene- 
trate iron  plates  of  five  or  six  inches 
in  thickness,  the  enormous  strain 
whidi  the  piece  has  to  withstand 
bj  tbe  explosion  of  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  of  powder  has  tasked  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  manufao- 
torers  to  the  utmost ;  and  as  yet* no 
very  large  gun  has  stood  the  test  of 
repeated  firing  with  heavy  charges. 
In  the  next  place,  it  still  remains 
to  he  proved  that  these  lar^  guns 
can  be  mounted  and  worked  on 
hoard  sea-going  ships. 

Assuming  however,  that  both 
these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled  — 
that  the  guns  can  be  made,  and  that 
ships  can  carry  them — let  us  see 
bow  the  question  will  then  stand. 
It  is  an  extremely  important  con- 
sideration, for  our  liavy  is  under- 
going a  rapid  transformation  ;  enor- 
mous sums  are  being  annually  spent 
upon  the  construction  of  costly  ves- 
sels, which,  after  all,  may  turn  out 
in  a  very  few  years  t6  be  (yiite  as 


useless  for  the  purposes  of  war&r% 
as  are  our  fine  three-deckers  at  th« 
present  day.  And  yet,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  other  nations, 
and  to  maintain  our  position  as  th^ 
first  maritime  power,  we  must  go 
on  buildinx  these  vessels  ;  for  what» 
ever  may  be  their  value  as  fighting 
ships  hereafter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  terrible  power  in  thai 
respect  as  matters  stand  at  pres^ii 

That  the  size  and  power  of  land* 
ordnance  will  be  soon  very  greatlv 
increased  is  certain;  for  if  the  60(K- 
pounders  should  prove  too  large 
and  heavy  for  sea-service,  there  i^ 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  may 
not  be  mounted  in  forts  and  bat* 
teries  on  the  coast,  while  the  deien* 
sive  power  of  these  may  be  strength- 
ened indefinitely  by  plates  or  slabi 
of  iron  of  almost  any  thickness. 
The  chances,  therefore,  of  ships 
against  forts,  decrease  day  by  day, 
notwithstanding  the  armour-plat, 
ing;  which  must  be  specially  en* 
couraging  to  those  alarmists  who 
have  perpetually  before  thou:  eyef 
the  invasion  of  England  and  the 
destruction  of  the  dockyards.  And 
indeed  this  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  home 
defence ;  it  divests  of  much  of  its 
formidable  aspect  the  possibility  of 
a  squadron  of  iron-clads  threatening 
our  coasts  and  harbours,  and  it  will 
oppose  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
aggressive  policy  of  any  strong  marir 
time  power. 

If  we  consider  the  consequences 
of  the  introduction  into  naval  use 
of  artillery  having  suffident  power 
to  penetrate  armour-plating  with  as 
much  ease  as  the  24-pounders  of 
days  gone  by  pierced  the  sides  of 
the  old  line-of-battie  ships,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  this  — 
that  an  action  between  two  iron- 
clad ships  of  equal  strength,  carry- 
idg  such  guns,  will  be  a  eoMat  d 
Voutranee,  the  probability  being 
that  one  if  not  both  of  the  combat- 
ants would  be  sunk;  and  if  this 
did  not  happen  during  the  action, 
most  certainly  even  the  conqueror 
would  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  com^ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  any  moder 
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rate  gale  of  wind  that  might  over- 
take her  hefore  reaching  port  For 
be  it  remembered,  that  stopping 
Bhot-holes  and  otherwise  repairing 
damage  after  an  action  at  sea  in  an 
Iron-clad,  as  used  to  be  done  in 
fbrmer  times  in  the  old  wooden 
ahips,  would  be  next  to  impossible^ 
Were  a  general  action  to  take  place 
between  two  fleets  of  iron-cased 
ships,  •  the  results  would  be  simitar. 
Many  vessels  would  be  sunk,  and 
Ihe  loss  of  lif(^  would  be  very  great : 
while  the  yictbrious  fleet  would 
jprobablj  be  rendered  unfit  for  fur- 
ther service  for  months  to  come, 
and  the  cost  of  such  a  battle  to  each 
country  could  only  be  reckoned  by- 
millions  sterling. 

In  all  this,  however,  England  has 
lost  no  advantage;  her  unrivalled 
resources  and  immense  wealth  would 
enable  b^r  to  replace  such  a  fleet  in 
an  incomparably  shorter  space  of 
time  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  nation;  and  though  the  loss  of 
life  in  any  individual  action  would 
be  in  all  probability  much  greater 
tiian  in  former  days,  yet  there  would 
be  fewer  battles  fought,  and  the 
struggle  could  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  a  year  or  two,  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  present 
•  system  of  warfare. 

Seeing  then  that,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  our  naval  strength 
consists  in  iron-clads^  the  first 
'buestion  that  arises,  in  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  our  new  fleet,  is, 
whether  wood  or  iron  is  the  better 
material  wherewith  to  construct  the 
ships.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  well 
known  that  opinions  have  been,  and 
still  are,  greatly  divided  upon  this 
point,  the  importance  of  which  id 
only  surpassed  by  the  difBcultv  of 
solution,  BO  much  is  to  be  said  for 
and  against  both  sides.  And,  in  &ct, 
ti^is  question,  like  many  others  relat- 
ing to  iron-cased  ships,  has  assum- 
ed a  different  aspect  from  time  to 
time  in  consequence  of  the  varying 
results  of  the  trial  of  guns  vetBui 
plates.  The  Controller  of  the  Navy, 
Rear-Admiral  Robinson,  has  entered 
ftilly  into  this  discussion  in  a  paper 
laid  before  Parliament  last  STOfaion, 


in  which  he  sets  forth  the  relative 
merits  of  each,  and  pronounces,  on 
the  whole,  in  favour  of  wood ;  but 
a  distinguished  French  officer,  Rear- 
Admiral  Paris,  has  gone  into  the 
same  question  very  minutely  in  k 
mo^t  valuable  and  instructive  woik 
written  by  him,  entitled  *L*Art 
Naval  k  rUbcposition  Universelle  de 
Londres  de  1862,*  and  he  arrives 
at  the  opposite  conclusion,  giving 
his  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of 
iron. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  enumerate 
briefly  the  priiicipal  points  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy  as  it  stands 
at  present 

The  arguments,  then,  in  &vonr 
of  iron  are  these:  An  iron  ship 
may  be  built  of  any  size  without 
loss  of  strength,  as  witness  the  Great 
Eastern ;  it  is  stronger,  as  a  whoU^ 
than  a  wooden  ship,  and  is  also  of 
lesa  weight;  it  may  be  built  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  without 
detriment ;  it  will  cost  less  to  keep 
in  repair;  it  will  last" considerablj 
longer  than  a  wooden  ship,  and,  if 
hauled  up  out  of  water,  or  kept  in 
a  dry  dock  or  basin,  may  be  mam- 
tained  in  a  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation for  almost  any  period;  it  is 
not  so  easily  tunh  by  submarine 
shot,  by  collision,  or  by  striking  a 
rock,  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  water-tight  compartments; 
it  presents  much  less  inflammable 
material  to  the  action  of  shells  and 
otiler  combustible  missiles. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  iron 
ship  are:  Its  much  greater  first 
cost,  when  built  on  the  cellular 
principle  with  a  double  bottom,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  vessels  of  war; 
it  is  much  weaker,  locally^  than  a 
wooden  ship,  and  is  thus  more 
easily  penetrated  by  submarine  shot 
or  by  submerged  "ram,"  and  is 
more  liable  to  damage  by  rocks; 
the  impossibility  of  stopping  shot- 
holes,  or  executing  any  other  im- 
mediate repair  to  the  hull;  the 
difficulty  of  ventilation,  from  the 
stagnation  of  air  in  the  confined 
spaces  between  the  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, renders  the  iron  ship  less 
healthy,  and  more  subject  to  infec- 
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tioa3  disease;  the  rapid  Ming-off 
of  speed  from  ijfiQ  fouling  of  the 
bottom,  which  has  heen  known  to 
imoaot  to  as  much  as  a  knot  an 
hour  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks,  the  onlj  remedy  at  present 
being  frequent  docking,  which  en- 
tails great  loss  of  time  and  much 
expense :  moreover,  on  many  fo- 
reign stations  there  are  no  docks 
in  existence!  and,  consequently,  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  zoophytes. 

In  favour  of  the  wooden  ship 
may  be  urged :  Its  first  cost  is 
cheaper;  any. number  may  be  built 
with  the  present  resources  of  our 
dockyards,  whereas  Chatham  is  the 
only  yard  as  yet  possessing  the  re- 
quisite plant  and  appliances  for 
building  with  iron  ;  it  affords  bet- 
ter resistance  to  penetration  by  sub- 
marine shot,  a  rock^  bottom,  or  a 
"steam-ram*'  collision,  being  lo- 
My  stronger  than  iron ;  tempo- 
rary repairs  may  be  more  easily 
executed,  such  as  stopping  shot- 
boles,  nailing  on  sheets  of  leads,  &c. ; 
the  bottom  is  preserved  from  foul- 
ing by  the  copper  sheathing,  and  the 
speed  remains  unimpaired^ 

But  against  this  must  be  set :  A 
wooden  ship  is  heavier,  and  will 
draw  more  water  than  an  iron  ship 
of  equal  tonnage,  and  it  cannot  be 
built  beyond  a  certain  size  with- 
out becoming  weak  as  a  whole.  It 
cannot  be  built  in  great  haste,  to 
meet  an  emergency,  without  risk 
of  rapid  deterioration  from  imper- 
fectly-seasoned timber  ;  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  keep  in  repair,  and  will 
not  last  above  a  certain  time,  being 
liable,  in  particular,  to  a  weakening 
of  the  stem  from  the  working  of 
the  screw.  If  badly  injured  at  the 
water-line  —  as  by  a  heavy  shot 
driring  an  armour-plate  through 
the  5i4e  with  it — or  if  pierced  by 
shot  froth  submerged  guns,  the 
wooden  ship  is  ve^  much  more 
liable  to  be  sunk.  The  material  of 
which  the  wooden  ship  is  con- 
structed is  highly  inflammable,  and 
therefore  it  is  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger from  shell,  red-hot  shot,  and 
molten  iron. 


Looking  at  the  question  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  the  foK 
lowing  extract  from  Adtniral  Robin- 
son^s  Report  places  it  in  a  very  clear 
light: — "As  the  progress  that  may 
be  made  by  artillery,  and  all  de- 
structive agents  of  warfare,  is  quite 
without  a  limit,  the  immense  prio^ 
paid  in  an  iron  ship  for  durability 
may  not  be  an  advantage,  as  new 
forms  for  ships  of  war  may,  before 
long,  be  absolutely  requisite :  the 
iron  ship  of  to-day,  for  which  so 
large  a  price  has  been  paid,  may 
not  be  the  weapon  we  require  to^ 
morrow.'  It  may  prove,  therefore, 
wise  and  more  economical  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  moment  by  a 
cheaper  and  less  durable  structure^ 
which  at  least  is  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  those  with  which  we  may  have 
to  contend.*'  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  that  although  the  Con- 
troller is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of 
building  6f  wood,  he  is  fully  aliva 
to  the  advantages  of  iron  ships;  and 
we  gather  from  the  general  tenor  oj 
his  report,  that  if  our  dockyards 
possessed  the  requisite  means — and 
economical  reasons  apart^ — ^he  con- 
siders the  iron  preferable. 

For  ourselves,  in  common  with 
many  of  our  brother  seamen,  so 
long  as  armour-plates  were  con- 
sidered impenetrable,  and  before 
submarine  guns  were  found  practi- 
cable, W3  were  always  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  wood  for  the  hull  ot 
the  ship.  We  had  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  a  ship  built  of  a  mate- 
rial which  of  itself  will  not  float; 
and  however  much  scientific  men 
may  ridicule  such  a  confession,  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  this  feeling 
was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of 
seafaring  men.  Considenng  thto 
question  as  one  who  might  have  to 
inhabit  one  of  these  vessels,  our 
principal  objection  to  ships  built 
of  iron  arose  from  the  water-tight 
bulkheads  which  in  iron  siiips  are 
indispensable;  and  which,  dividing 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  into  a 
series  of  small  compartments,  cu^ 
tul  the  stowage,  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  render  proper  ventilAtioa 
Impossible,  and  a  free   current   of 
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t^t  through  tho  holds  (which  we 
had  just  arrived  at  before  the  in- 
troduction of  iron-cased  ships)  out 
of  the  question.  In  ships  built  of 
wood,  however,  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel  remains  as  formerly — 
open  fore-and-aft,  and  easy  of  ven- 
tilation ;  the  importance  of  which,  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate.  And  as  vessels 
completely  iron-cased  can  have  no 
scuttles  tarough  the  ship*s  side  for 
admitting  light  and  air,  this  circum- 
stance tells  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
wooden  ship,  against  the  confined, 
well-like  compartments  of  the  iron^ 
one. 

But  this  reasoning  applied  only 
so  long  as  iron-cased  ships  con- 
tinued practically  invulnerable  — 
that  is,  capable  of  resisting  penetra- 
tion in  all  but  exceptional  cases, 
^uch  as  a  solid  shot,  with  a 
high  charge  of  powder,  fired  at  a 
short  distance  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Now 
that  it  has  been  proved  conclusively 
that  even  shell  can  be  made  to 
pienetrate  an  armour-plate  at  con- 
siderable distances,  and  that  guns 
can  be  constructed  to  carry  huge 
shot  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
crush  in  the  side  of  the  strongest 
iron-clad,  the  case  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect  If  such  monster 
guns  can  be  carried  by  sea-going 
ships,  and  armour-plated  vessels  are 
still  to  be  built,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  only  chance  of  safety  from  being 
sunk  by  the  first  600-pound  shot 
striking  at  the  water-line,  will  lie  in 
these  very  water-tight  bulkheads ; 
iind  therefore  there  is  no  longer 
toom  for  choice  in  the  matter — the 
ships  must  be  built  of  iron ;  unless 
indeed*  a  plan  should  be  devised 
for  fitting  these  bulkheads  in  wood- 
en vessels,  which  has  never  yet 
been  done,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
It  would  almost  now  appear  that 
an  iron-clad  vessel,  encountering 
an  antagonist  armed  with  these 
600-pounder  guns,  would  be   in   a 


worse  plight  than  one  of  the  now 
despised  unarmoured  wooden  ships, 
since  it  might  be  possible  to  stop 
the  shot-holes  in  the  side  of  the 
latter;  but  in  the  event  of  an  ar- 
mour-plate smashed  in  at  the  wftte^ 
line,  and  the  fragments  of  it  driven 
through  the  ship*s  side  together 
with  the  projectile,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  AVarrior  target  the  other 
day,  it  would  be  imposMble  to  stop 
the  leak,  and  the  hole  made  would 
be  so  great  that  the  most  powerful 
pumps  would  be  unable  to  overcome 
it  In  point  of  fact,  the  greater 
the  resistance  offered  *  to  an  enor- 
mously heavy  projectile,  the  greater 
the  damage  indicted  by  it  upon  a 
yielding  surface  such  as  a  ship's 
side. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  coasider 
how  far  the  various  types  of  vessels 
composing  our  iron-clad  fleet  are 
suited  to  the  special  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed;  but  as 
in  a  recent  Number*  of  this  Maga- 
zine we  entered  somewhat  fully  into 
the  particulars  of  the  different  ves- 
sels, as  to  their  dimensions,  arma- 
ment, &C.,  we  need  not  go  again 
over  the  same  ground:  and,  more- 
over, the  lengthened  cruise  which 
the  Channel  squadron  made  round 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  must  have 
afforded  opportunities  to  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
several  classes  of  vessels  composing 
it ;  so  we  will  assume  that  the 
reader  is  conversant  with  the  differ- 
ent principles  upon  whjch  our  iron- 
cased  ships  are  constructed. 

Proud  as  the  country  may  be  to 
possess  such  magnificent  specimens 
of  naval  architecture  as  the  six 
larger  vessels  —  Agincourt  North- 
umberland, Minotaur,  Achilles,  Wa^ 
rior,  and  Black  Prince,  each  of 
which  is  half  as  large  again  as  any 
vessel  ever  built,  except  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  of  a  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  construction  hitherto 
unapproached — yet  it  is  scarcely  to 
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bft  doabted  that  these  ships  pass 
the  timits  of  sixe  for  manageable 
Tessels  of  war.  Their  immense 
length  makes  them  slow  in  turning 
and  difficult  to  steer — qualities  for 
the  want  of  which  even  great  speed 
will  not  atone ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  actions  will  now  be 
fought  under  steam  alone,  with  aU 
possible  upper  spars  and  rigging  sent 
on  deck,  aiKl  that  a  ship  will,  there- 
fore, DOW  have  to  depend  solely  and 
entirely  upon  the  helm  to  turn  her, 
instead  of,  as  in  former  days,  the 
fiiils  producing  the  principal  ^effect 
And  when  we  consider  how  impor- 
tsnt  it  is  that  a  vessel  shduld  be 
able  to  turn  at  least  as  quickly  as 
her  adyersary,  in  order  to  bring  thd 
whole  effect  of  her  broadside  to 
beir,  and  iJso  to  prevent  her  oppo- 
aent  taking  up  a  position  for  raking 
her,  or  for  attacking  her  screw  and 
rodder,  the  slowness  of  manoeu- 
ning  of  these  fine  vessels  becomes  a 
very  serious  defect  This  reason- 
ing applies  with  special  effect  to  the 
Tessels  with  unarmoured  extremi- 
ties; for  one  well-directed  shot^ 
striking  their  exposed  stem-post* 
would  utterly  disable  them,  and 
place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
smallest  gunboat.  But  since  Mr. 
Reed,  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy,  has  publically  declared  that 
these  very  long  vessels  are  a  mis- 
take, we  may  conclude  that  the 
Adnuralty  do  not  intend  to  build 
any  more  upon  that  scale. 

let  we  cannot  blame  those  who 
ordered  and  desigpied  these  splen- 
did ships ;  it  was  considered  at 
that  time  requisite,  above  all  things, 
that  our  iron-clads  should  be  very 
fist  vessels,  and  the  countrr  would . 
hare  been  much  dissatisfied  bad 
they  turned  out  inferior  in  that 
respect  to  the  French  ships.  At 
the  same  time,  following  *nOur  tra- 
ditional principle,  it  was  required 
that  they  should  carry  their  ports 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  the 
guns  to  be  fought  in  all  weathers; 
snd  to  combine  these  desiderata, 
ss  well  as  to  carry  the  enormous 
weight  of  armour,  such  large  di- 
mensions were  unavoidable. 


Sj^erience  has  shown,  however, 
that  although  great  speed  is  perhaps 
the  chief  requisite  for  a  vessel  of 
war,  yet  that  if  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other 
very  essential  qualities — which  must 
always  be  the  case — there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  not  prudent  to 
go;  and  the  most  perfect  war-ship 
for  general  purposes  is  that  which 
combines  a  ulr  rate  of  speed  with 
those  other  virtues,  without  which 
she  is  liable  to  be  taken  at-consider- 
able  disadvantage 

It  would  seem  that  the  ships 
of  tho  Defence,  Hector,  and  Royal 
Oak  classes  are  of  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum length  which  at  present  ap- 
pears desirable  for  vessels  of  war  — 
viz.,  about  280  feet;  the  longest 
of  the  French  iron-clads  does  not 
exceed  this  dimension,  and  they  are 
reported  to  have  ,been  quite  iiandy 
and  manageable  throughout  their 
recent  experimental  cruise,  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the  *  Revue 
des  Deux  Hondes*  for  January  1st, 
from  the  pen  of  our  old  acquaintance 
—  M.  Xavier  Raymond.  It  may 
bo  found  practicable  hereafter  to 
build  longer  vessels  with  perfect 
manageabihty  ;  the  difficulty  at 
present  consists  in  this,  that  great 
length  requires  a  proportionately 
ereater  area  of  rudder-surface  to  act 
m  turning:  the  vessel,  and  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  engine  throws 
back  by  the  screw  such  a  volume  of 
water  against  the  rudder,  and  with 
such  force,  that  it  is  found  verv 
difficult  to  put  the  ^Im  over  suffi- 
ciently so  as  to  give  the  ship  the 
full  benefit  of  it  Indeed,  every  one 
accustomed  to  screw  vessels  knows 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  helm 
hard  over  in  a  long  ship  is  to  stop  the 
engines  while  the  rudder  is  being 
moved ;  but  then,  if  the  engines 
are  started  again  at  full  speed  while 
the  helm  is  hard  over  —  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  turn  as  quickly 
as  possible — the.  strain  thrown  upon 
the  rudder-headi  and  stern-post  is 
enormous,  and  but  too  often  causes 
serious  damage  to  those  parts,  be- 
sides the  msuoifest  disadvantage  of 
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stopping  the  engines  if  in  cbluie  or 
being  chased. 

This  difflcnlty  of  steering  long 
screw-ships  has  been  found  such  a 
serious  drawback  that  a  remedy  has 
been  diligently  sought  after,  and 
many  propositions  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose.  Rudders  of  va- 
rious forms  and  principles  have 
been  suggested,  but  the  plan  which 
has  received  the  greatei^t  share  of 
consideration  amongst  seamen  is 
'that  of  the  double  screw-propeller — 
i.  «.,  instead  of  one  screw  amidships 
in  the  dead-wood,  there  is  a  screw 
imder  each  quarter ;  and  by  easing, 
stopping,  or  revemng  one  or  the 
other,  the  effect  of-  the  helm  is 
assisted  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
small  vessels  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  have  turned 
round  in  their  own  length  as  if 
pivoted  at  their  stem.  There  are,, 
nowever,  some  disadvantages  at- 
tending this  arrangement,  of  which 
not  the  least  serious  is  tiie  greater 
space  it  occupies  in  the  yessel ; 
while  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
how  &r  the  desired  effect  will  be 
produced  in  very  long  vessels,  where 
it  would  be  of  infinitely  more  prac- 
tical value  than  in  shorter  and  han- 
dier ones.  It  may  be  found  that, 
in  vessels  of  great  length,  the  lever- 
age of  the  screws  undi^r  the  quarter 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
turning  power  required. 

In  a  former  paper  (Dec.  Number) 
we  pointed  to  the  Royal  Oak  as  be- 
ing the  most  efficient  iron-cased  ship 
which  we  have  bad  at  sea  as  yet ;  the 
accounts  of  her  performances  are  of 
,  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and,  as 
we  showed  in  the  paper  alluded  to, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
^  she  and  her  four  sister  ships  are  in 
eveiy  way  much  superior  to  the 
French  iron-clada  of  the  Gloire  class, 
to  which  they  are  very  similar.  The 
Boyal  Oak  was  the  only  armour- 
plated  ship  in  the  Channel  squad- 
ron of  last  year  that  was  built  of 
*  wood,  but  her  superiority  arose 
from  her  being  completely  protect- 
ed by  armour ;  whereas  ^e  others, 
as  is  well  known,  were  only  plated 
amidships,    their    bow    ana    stem 


being  perfectly  unprotected,  and 
exposed  to  tne  full  effect  of  the 
enemy's  shot  It  is  a  great  pity 
that,  for  the  more  effectual  compari- 
son of  iron  as  against  wood  for  the 
constraction  of  armour-plated  sbips, 
an  iron  ship  was  not  built  precisely 
similar  to  the  Royal  Oak  or  Prince 
Consort,  and  then  a  thorough  trial 
instituted  between  the  two  as  to 
their  relative  merits.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Hector  and  Valiant 
were  built  for  this  purpose ;  but 
there  is  a  broad  difference  between 
theof:  the  first-named  ships  are 
completely  plated,  as  we  have  said, 
while  the  two  latter  have  thdr  boir 
and  stem  undefended  at  the  water- 
line,  like  the  Warrior  and  Ddeoce, 
though  their  armour-plating  is  car- 
ried round  the  extremities  on  the 
gun-dedL  Therefore,  althoiigh  the 
dimensions  of  these  two  classes  of 
ships  are  somewhat  similar,  it  caih 
not  be  said  that  the  result  d*  a  trial 
between  the  two  would  be  conda- 
sive. 

But  while  we  have  neglected  this 
yery  obvious  measure,  the  French, 
with  their  usual  method  and  fore- 
sight, took  steps  from  the  very  first 
to  bring  it  about ;  and  when  the 
Gloire  and  her  sister  vessels  were 
designed,  two  of  them  were  ordered 
to  be  built  of  iron,  one  of  which, 
the  Couronne,  formed  part  of  the 
experimental  squadron  of  last  au- 
tumn; and  although  the  dimeo- 
slops  of  the  Couronne  differ  slightlj 
from  those  of  the  Gloire,  &c.,  they 
are  quite  near  enough  for  a  fair 
comparison.  We  learn,  then,  from 
M.  Ravmond*s  account  of  their 
cruise,  that  the  Couronne  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  her  wooden 
sisters,  the  Invincible  and  the  Nor- 
mandie.  In  the  first  place,  although 
her  displacement  was  greater,  her 
immersibn  was  less,  consequent- 
ly her  draught  of  water  was  not 
quite  80  deep,  and  her  ports  were 
rather  higher '  and  with  these  ad- 
vantages in  ner  fiivour  to  be^ 
with,  we  are  told  that  she  rolled  less 
than  the  others,  was  easier  to  man- 
oeuvre, and  sailed  better.  M.  Ray- 
mond says  nothing  about  her  speed 
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under  'bIoiid,  but  be  leads  us  to  tbe  world-renowned  designer  of  tb« 
eondade  tbat  ber  performances  ^loire  and^  Chief  Constnictor  of  the 
were  on  the  wftole  abo^e  those  of  French  Navy,  and  two  naval  ardii- 
tbe  Gloire  class,  thoogh  he  seems  to  tects  of  the  first  class.  And  in 
consider  the  n*on-c1ad  two-deckers,  order  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
Ib'genta  and  SoUerino,  superior  to  ing  to  render  the  experiments  com* 
other.  piete,  two  screw-ships  of  the  line 

There  ban  been  no  authentic  ac-  were  ordered  to  accompany  the 
count  puUished  of  the  various  trials  iron-clads  <for  the  purpose  of  com- 
of  our  iron-elads  at  sea,  tbe  only  parison— one,  the  Napoleon,  special- 
ii^nnation  available  to  any  person  ly  designed  for  the  screw,  and  the 
outside  the  Admiralty  upon  this  most  succef^sful  ship  of  her  class; 
deeply  inte^8tin(r  question  being  the  other,  the  l*ourvil1e,  a  converted 
the  imperfect  and  usually  inaccu-  ship,  which  had  been  built  on  the 
rate  accounts  of  chance  newspaper  lines  of  the  Jema,  one  of  the  finest 
coirespondents,  which  are  generally  sailing-vessels  in  the  French  Navy. 
written  by  some  one  either  belongs  The  cruise  extended  over  a  period 
ing  to,  or  prejudiced  in  &TOur  of,  of  two  months,  during  which  time 
some  paiticular  ship,  and  are  there-  the  squadron  visited  Madeira  and 
(ore  not  much  to  be  depended  upon,  the  Canaries,  returning  to  Cher- 
Btit  the  public  has  manifested  such  bourg  on  the  26th  of  November; 
%  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  having,  therefbre,  ample  time  for 
onr  new  navy,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  trials  and  experiments  of  all  de- 
Mme  boa  member  will  move  for  scriptions,  and  being  subject  at  that 
the  production  of  the  reports  of  the  season  of  the  year  to  every  sort  of 
gaHant  Admiral  commanding  the  weather.  It  was  so  arranged  that 
squadron  ;  iur  since  minutely  de-  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com* 
tuled  accounts  of  the  particulars  mi{>sion  should  be  on  board  each 
and  dimensions  of  the  various  ships  vessel,  and  that  each  member  should 
ts  they  were  building  have  appeared  take  every  ship  in  turn, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  com* 
tiie  public  press,  and  the  results  of  mission  so  constituted  and  arranged 
the  official  trials  at  the  measured  could  scarcely  fiiil  to  arrive  at  ik 
mile  are  always  duly  recorded  in  the  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge 
flame  manner,  every  facility  being  of  the  qualilies  of  the  different 
afforded  to  the  newspaper  reporters  ships,  their  virtues  and  their  vices ; 
for  this  purpose,  there  can  be  no  and  the  report  which  they  trans- 
possible  reason  why  the  results  of  mitted  must  be  an  invaluable  guide 
the  various  trials  and  experiments  and  authority  for  the  Minister  of 
at  flea  should  not  likewise  be  made  Marine  in  deciding  upon  what  sort 
generally  known.  of  vessels  it  would  be  advisable  to 

Here  again  we  cannot  but  admire  construct  in  future.  And  it  wOuld 
the  comprehensive  Way  in  which  surely  be  only  common  prudence  if 
tiie  French  Naval  Administration  our  Government  had  acted  in  a 
proceeds  in  order  to  obtain  the  simibir  manner,  and  had  directed  a 
most  accurate  and  complete  system  commisdon  of  scientific  men  and 
of  comparative  trials  of  their  iron-  practical  seamen  to  consider  this 
elads.  As  soon  as  a  squadron  of  important  matter ;  for  the  entire 
five  or  six  of  these  vessels  of  differ-  responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
ttt  classes  could  be  got  ready,  a  Controller  of  the  Navy,  subject,  of 
commission  was  appointed  to  go  to  course,  to  the  overruling  authority 
sea  in  tbem,  consisting  of  Vice-  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  And 
Admiral  Penaud  commanding  the  although  this  arrangement  worked 
squadron,  as  President,  ,who  like-  well  in  ibrmer  days,  and  produced 
wke  holds  a  high  position  in  the  magnificent  ships  when  there  waa 
Ministry  of  Marine,  a  Rear- Admiral,  but  the  one  type  of  vessel  as 
three  captains,  M.  Dapuy  de  L6me,    a   standard,  aod  the  question  wag 
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merely  one  of  lines  and  dimenr 
sions ;  yet  now^  that  all  precon- 
ceiTed  ideas  have  to  be  given  up, 
and  an  entirely  new  creation  of 
ships  has  sprung  into  exis^nce — 
giving  rise  to  a  perfect  host  of  plans 
and  inventions,  some  of  them  of 
great  merit,  others  absurd  in  the 
extreme— it  is  of  the  very  deepest 
importance  that  there  should  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  vessels 
building  for  the  navy  are  upon  the 
most  approved  principles.  The  re- 
^  sponsibility  of  deciding  such  a  ques- 
tion is  too  great  for  any  one  indi- 
vidual, however  able  and  talented; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  officer  who 
now  presides  over  the  shipbuilding 
depa^meot  of  the  navy  would  gladly 
have  it  in  his  power  to  guide  bis  judg- 
ment and  strengthen  his  decision 
by  the  recommendations  of  such  a 
oommission.  A  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Fortifications;  an  Ordnance 
Select  Committee  is  constantly  sit- 
tiog ;  and  other  matters  of  divers 
degrees  of  importance  are  continu- 
ally being  referred  to  a  similax 
mode  of  investigation ;  why,  then — 
looking  to  the  immense  expense 
involved  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quenoos  which  might  ensue  from  an 
error  in  judgment — should  not  this 
question  of  iron-cased  ships  be 
Seated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a 
commission  of  eminent  men  directed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  it  ? 

An  opinion  widely  prevails  among 
naval  men  that  some  of  the  ships 
DOW  building  are  not  the  style  of 
vessel  best  adapted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  an 
equally  strong  conviction  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many,  that  the  turret- 
principle  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles, 
R.N.,  is  of  infinitely  more  practical 
value  than  the  Admiralty  appear 
disposed  to  accord  it  One  might 
almost  say  that  this  most  ingenious 
plan,  which  occupied  so  much  public 
attention,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  authorities  without  even  a  trial, 


notwithstanding  the  very  strong 
opinions  expressed  in  favour  of  it 
by  some  of  the  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced naval  officers  and  ship- 
builders ;  notwithstanding,  also,  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every 
maritime  nation  except  France, 
who,  justly  priding  herself  on  her 
own  skill  and  ingenuity,  is  averse 
to  following  the  footsteps  of  other 
countries.  We  say  thi«i,  because 
not  only  were  Captain  Coles*s  plans 
pooh-poohed  and  set  aside  for  jean, 
and  were  taken  up  at  last  only  be- 
cause they  had  been  warmly  ap- 
proved of  in  the  very  higb^ 
quarter,  but  when  his  system  was 
eventually  directed  to  be  tried,  and 
two  vessels  ordered  to  be  prepared 
on  his  plans,  his  designs  were  only 
allowed  to  be  partially  carried  mto 
effect,  and  were  mutilated  and  al- 
tered from  time  to  •  time  in  spite 
of  his  protestations;  while,  if  but 
half  the  haste  bad  been  shown  in 
getting  Captain  Coles's  ships  ready 
as  has  been  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Heed's  vessels,  they  might  have 
been  now  at  sea  and  under  trial 

It  may  be  objected  here  by  some 
readers  that  tms  system  has  bees 
tried  and  failed  in  the  case  of  the 
Monitors  at  Charleston ;  and  this 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  cer- 
tain newspapers,  who  seem  never 
tired  of  lauding  Mr.  Reed's  ships  to 
the  skies,  and  of  depreciating,  in- 
directly if  not  openly,  any  plans  and 
propositions  which  do  not  emanate 
from  him.  But  there  never  was  a 
greater  injustice  committed  than 
this,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  failure  of  the  Monitors  is  pe^ 
fectly  erroneous.  The  only  thing 
in  common  between  these  Monitors 
and  Captain  Coles^s  ships,  is  the 
principle  of  mounting  a  heavy  gun 
upon  a  revolving  platform  inside  a 
turret ;  in  all  else  their  paternity  is 
American,  or  Swede-American,  since 
£ric8Son  the  Swede  claims  their  de- 
sign :  but  it  has  been  shown  before 
in  these  pages*  that  £ricsson  bor- 
rowed his  idea  of  the  turret  from 
Captain    ColeS|  and   in   all  pruba- 


*  See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Jane  1862--''  Who  Plannod  (he  Monitor  1 ' 
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Inlitr  took  it  from  the  drawings 
lod'  description  of  that  invention 
contained  in  an  article  upon  *^  Iron- 
cUd  Ships  of  War"  published  in 
this  Magazine  for  December  I860.* 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  unjust  to 
ran  down  the  turret  system  and 
Coles^s  ships  because  of  the  failure 
of  these  Monitors,  as  it  would  be 
to  condemn  aeronautics  and  Mr. 
Coxwdl's  balloon  on  account  oT  the 
breakdown  of  M.  Nadar^s  g^nU 
Judging  from  the  very  short  space 
of  time  in  which  the  American  iron- 
clads were  built,  the  extreme  diffi- 
cult)' which  is  even  in  this  country 
experienced  in  procuring  good  iron, 
and  the  vigilance  required  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  inferior  materials  in  con- 
tract-buflt  vessels,  as  also  the  notori- 
ous frauds  committed  by  contrac- 
tors in  the  United  States  upon  the 
Goremment — we  may  readily  oon- 
dude  that  neither  the  workmanship 
employed  nor  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Monitors  was  of  the  best  de- 
scription ;  which  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
oent  to  account  for  their  failure. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  we 
tre  not  to  have  any  vessels  upon 
the  turret  principle  except  the  two 
ezperimentai  ones,  Royal  Sovereign 
ind  Prince  Albert,  what  style  of 
vessel  are  we  to  havet  What  are 
these  ships  of  Mr.  Reed*s  which,  it 
seems,  are  now  being  exclusively 
idopted  for  the  navy  ?  "We  were 
lately  on  board  the  Research,  the  first 
of  Mr.  Reed's  ships  ready  for  sea:  she 
is  a  wooden  corvette  of  1250  tons 
and  200  horse-power,  barque-rigged, 
with  a  belt  of  armour-plating  en- 
tirely round  the  ship,  extending  a 
few  feet  above  and  below  the  water- 
line;  but  in  the  midship  part  of  the 
vessel  the  platine  extends  upwards 
to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  very 
bigh  bulwarks  for  a  space  sufficient 
for  two  ports  of  a  side,  this  space 
being  decked  over  and  closed  at 
each  end  by  armour-plated. 'thwart- 
ship  bulkheads.    The  upper  deck  is 


thus  completely  cut  in  two  by  this 
central  fighting  compartment  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  in  the  coast- 
ing screw-steamers,  where  there  is 
a  deck-house  amidships  extending 
from  side  to  side.  The  funnel  is  in- 
cluded in  this  armoured  enclosure, 
and  thus  its  lower  part  is  protected, 
a  matter  *  of  no  light  importance; 
The  Research  is  to  mobnt  four  ^ns, 
two  of  a  side ;  and  since  this  is 
a  very  small  number  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  ship,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  intention  is  they  shall 
be  as  heavy  as  possible.  And  now 
here  comes  the  point  So  far  as  we 
have  described,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Research  very  peculiar  or  dif- 
ferent from  other  vessels  already 
built;  the  principle  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Achilles  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  belt  of  armour  round  the  ship 
had  been  previously  suggested  by 
Captain  Coles  and  others.  But  Mn 
Reed,  acknowledging  the  necessity 
for  bow  and  stem  fire  from  guns  pro- 
tected equally  as  well  as  those  on  the 
broadside,  seeks  to  obtain  this  de- 
sideratum by  means  of  ports  in  the 
'thwart-ship  bulkheads,  to  which 
the  broadside  guns  are  to  be  trans- 
ported when  required;  and  the  up- 
holders of  his  plans  strenuously 
assert  that  this  arrangement  is  su- 
perior to  the  turret  system.  We 
will  proceed  to  show  how  erroneous 
is  this  assertion,  and  what  a  fallacy 
is  the  idea  that  such  a  vessel  is 
capable  of  fore-and-aft  fire. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  for 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  more 
especially  that  Mr.  Reed  claims  the 
excellence  and  suitability  of  his 
principles.  Out^  readers  will  re- 
memjber  that,  in  the  series  of  letters ' 
he  wrote  to  the  "Times,"  he  com- 
bated the  then  prevaleat  idea,  that 
iron-cased  ships  could  not  be  built 
on  a  small  scale,  and  stated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  construct  ves- 
sels of  small  dimensions  and  light 
draught,  as  well  protected  by  ar- 
mour as  the  large  ships  then  build- 
ing.   As,  l^pwever,   this   possibility 


*  And  from  the  accounts  of  the  Monitors  it  appears  that  the  turret  was  almost 
the  only  thing  belon^g  to  them  that  did  not  fail  in  principle. 
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•had  alreadr  been  established  by 
iCaptain  Coles,  naval  men  in  gene- 
ral were  not  startled  by  the  novelty 
of  the  propoi^al  ;  and  the  next 
step,  therefore,  was  to  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  Reed  system  over  the  cupola 
principle ;  in  which,  however  much 
tie  failed  in  convincing  the  great 
majority  of  naval  officers,  he  per- 
fectly succeeded  as  regards  the  Ad- 
iniralty ;  and  Mr.  Reed's  ships  are 
now  being  rapidly  brought  forward 
under  his  special  supervision  as 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy, 
Well,  then,  we  have  to  see  how  this 
principle  will  answer  in  small-class 
vessels,  say  under  1500  tons,  and 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will 
keep  before  us  ^in  particular  the 
Research.  Of  what  guns  her  arma- 
ment is  to  be  composed  we  know 
not;  but  as  Mr.  Reed's  great  point 
is,  that  he  can  put  as  heavy  guns 
on  board  his  vessels  as  Captain 
Coles  can  in  his  cupolas,  and  as  we 
know  that  the  latter  could  mount 
800-pounders,  if  required,  in  his 
turrets,  on  board  such  a  ship  as  the 
Research,  we  must  conclude  that 
this  vessel's  guns  will  be  at  least  of 
that  formidable  size,  and  would 
weigh,  therefore,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  tons  each,  including  carriage. 
Now  it  is  manifestly  at  sea  that  bow 
and  stern  fire  would  he  chiefly  re- 
quired, and  we  would  ask  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  witnessed  the 
difficulty  and  hazard  of  working 
our  present  68-pounders  of  only  6^ 
tons  weight,  carriage  and  slide  in- 
cluded, with  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  sea  on,  how^  they  would 
like  to  find  themselves  inside  a 
small  compartment  with  four  of 
these  monster  guns  cast  loose,  the 
ship  rolling,  and  the  order  given  to 
transport  tnem'to  the  bow  and  stern 
ports  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment and  noise  of  battle,  perhaps 
with  men  being  struck  down  killed 
and  wounded  around.  Why,  the 
very  notion  is  preposterous ;  and 
^e  will  venture  to  say  the  experi- 
ment would,  under  shch  circum- 
stances, never  be  attempted,  and 
the   guns   would    be    left    in   the 
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broadside  ports.  But  suppose  the 
sea  to  be  smooth,  and  the  ship  to 
have  no  motion,  what  then  ?  We 
must  premise  that  the  deck  upon 
which  the  guns  stand  inside  this 
fighting  battery  is  upon  the  Sftme 
level  as  without,  and  that  the  bul- 
warks forward  and  aft  of  the  bat- 
tery are  exceedingly  high ;  therefore 
the  only  way  of  delivering  the  bow 
and  -stern  fire  from  the  ports  in  the 
Uhwartship  bulkheads,  is  through 
long  ports  cut  in  the  bulwarks  a  few 
feet  distant  on  each  side ;  those  oq 
the  fore  side  of  the  battery  bein^ 
about  where  the  sheet-anchor  would 
come,  and  on  the  after  side  about 
half-way  between  the  main  and 
mizen  rigging.  The  arrangement, 
therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
one  gun  of  a  side  were  trained  fore- 
and-aft  upon  a  corvette's  gangway 
to  fire  from  there  through  the  after 
forecastle  port,  and  another  from 
the  same  place  to  fire  through  one 
of  the  quarterdeck  ports.  Now  it  is 
very  evident  that  nothing  like  fire  in 
a  line  with  the  keel  is  possible  with 
such  an  arrangement ;  and  to  get  at 
anything  at  all  approaching  to  it, 
the  ports  in  the  thwartship  bulk- 
head have  to  be  placed  so  close  to 
the  ship's  side,  that  we  venture  to 
say  it  will  be  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  work  them  there  on  board 
the  Research  even  in  harbour.  But 
if  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  guns  can  be  worked 
in  those  ports,  we  should  like  to 
ask — what  would  be  the  effect  of 
firing  a  800 -pounder  with  a 
charge  of  thirty  pounds  of  pow- 
der or  more  across  a  ship's  deck 
through  a  small  open  space  in  the 
bulwarks?  We  are  much  mistakea 
if  such  an  explosion  would  not  clear 
the  deck,  and  blow  away  bulwarks, 
rigging,  anchors,  and  everything 
movable.  And  besides  all  this, 
the  great  length  of  time  it  will  re- 
quire to  transport  these  heavy  guns 
backwards  and  forwards  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  while 
another  disadvantage  this  plan 
labours  under  is,  that,  from  the 
small  angle  of  training  that  the 
narrow    porta    in    iron -clad    ships 
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admit  of^  there  is  a  eonsideraSle 
dead  angle  between  the  extreme 
training  of  the  guns  in  the  broad- 
nde  and  Hhwartship  ports  —  that  is,  a 
space  upon  which  no  gun  oonld  be 
brooght  to  bear  —  as  well  as  the  di- 
rection straight  fore-and-aft.  This 
arrangement  of  the  midship  battery 
is  also  objectionable  for  another 
mson  ~  it  stands  as  a  sort  of  cattle 
with  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the 
ship ;  and  if  a  body  of  men  succeed- 
ed in  boarding  and  establishing 
themselTes  on  the  top  of  it,  thej 
would  hare  the  command  of  the 
upper  deck  at  once,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  dnlodge  them 
from  their  Tantage-ground  ;  while 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for 
them  to  throw  shells  down  the 
hatchways  and  funnel  upon  their 
opponents. 

Not  one  of  the  objections  we 
haye  pointed  out  exists  in  the  turret 
system;  the  guna  may  be  trained 
nry  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  keel 
hoth  forward  and  ad,  and  will 
sweep  the  entire  interrening  space ; 
the  bulwarks  are  all  let  down  before 
going  into  action,  and  there  is  no 
liggtng  to  be  blown  away,  since  the 
tripod  mast  does  away  entirely  with 
iH  lower  rigging;  the  gun-carriage 
is  fixed  upon  a  moyable  platform, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  diffi- 
colty  nor  danger  in  working  the 
heiTiest  ordnance ;  added  to  which, 
the  entire  weight  of  armament  is 
k^t  amidships,  whereas  in  Mr. 
K^*8  ressels  the  immense  weight 
of  these  huge  guns  at  the  side  of 
the  ship  will  undoubtedly  cause 
her  to  labour  and  strain  greatly, 
as  in  the  case  of*  our  recently-built 
heavy  frigates,  where  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  armament 
for  this  very  reason. 

If  tiie  Research  is  not  intended 
to  carry  such  large  guns  as  we  hare 
described,  her  inferiority  is  at  once 
manifest;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  an  action  between  two  iron- 
clads, the  superiority  would  belong 
to  the  vessel  that  carried  the  heavi- 
est ordnance;  and  had  the  Re- 
search been  built  upon  the  turret 
piindplef  she  would,    as  a   matter 


of  course,  be  armed  with  the  heavi- 
est e;ttns  that  could  be  manufao- 
tured ;  for  the  experience  of  the 
Monitors  proves  that  such  artillorr 
can  be  worked  in  a  turret  with 
great  ease. 

We  have  shown  enough,  surely, 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Reed's  ve8>els  do 
not  possess  that  decided  superiority 
over  all  others  which  alone  should 
entitle  them  to  be  adopted  as  the 
pole  type  of  our  future  ships  of  ww. 
They  have  some  merits,  no  doubt; 
and  the  large  ships  which  Mr.  Reed 
is  now  constructing  will  be  fme 
from  sotoe  of  the  defects  of  hia 
smaller  vessels.  If  no  other  plana 
had  been  brought  .forward,  we 
should  gladly  have  seen  numbers 
of  these  ships  built;  but  what  the 
country  requires,  and  what  the 
credit  of  our  navy  demands,  is  the 
yery  best  description  of  vessel  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  this  country 
can  produce;  and  this  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  the  character  of  Mr.  Reed's 
ships,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show.  It  may  po^ibly  be  found 
hereafter  that  the  turret-ships  do 
not  fulfil  all  the  expectations  of 
their  numerous  admirers;  hot  this 
is  quite  an  open  question  as  yet, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  a  full 
and  impartial  trial ;  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  result  of  this  trial  will 
be  most  anxiously  looked  for,  not 
only  by  naval  men,  but  by  the  scien- 
tific world  in  general. 

A  paper  upon  the  future  of  our 
navy  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  notice  of  another  plan  which  has 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion —  the  steam-ram ;  by  which  wo 
mean  any  iron-clad  with  a  so-ca'led 
"  ram  "  bow.  "We  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  greater  delusion  than 
the  firm  belief  which  exists  in  the 
public  mind,  and  indeed  in  the 
minds  of  some  naval  ^officers  as  well, 
of  the  practical  utility  of  this  ar- 
rangement We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  an  iron-clad  ship,  armed 
with  such  a  contrivance,  striking  a 
vessel  not  armour-plated,  would  not 
stave  her  in,  and  in  all  probability 
sink  her;  for  we  «re  quite  alive  to 
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the  hct  that  this  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads;  but  it  mustne  remembered 
that  the  vessel  she  sank  was  an  old 
sailing-frigate,  and  at  anchor,  and 
that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is 
extremelj  unlikely  ever  to  occur 
again ;  for  sailing-Tessels  are  now 
defunct,  and  no  steam- vessel  would 
ever  lay  in  such  close  proximity  to 
a  hostile  squadron  without  steam 
up,  and  in  readiness  to  slip  her 
cable  in  an  instant.  And  we  should 
very  mnch  like  to  ask  aoy  steam- 
ram  advocate  how  he  proposes  to 
run  down  a  vessel  steaming  away 
from  him  at  full  speed,  or  manoeu- 
vritig  round  and  engaging  him.  For 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  allow* 
ing  a  great  superiority  in  speed  to 
the  ram,  the  chased  has  always  the 
'  advantage  over  the  chaser  in  being 
able  to  turn  before  the  other  can 
follow  her.  The  case  is  exactly  that 
of  the  hare  and  the  greyhound, 
where  poor  puss  makes  up  by  doub- 
ling for  her  want  of  speed,  and  is 
only  caught  at  last  by  sheer  ex- 
haustion —  a  calamity  which  cannot 
befall  the  steam  hare,  unless  her  coal- 
bunkers  should  unfortunately  be 
nearly  empty.  But  there  is  another 
point  which  seems  always  to  have 
been  ignored  by  our  friends  the 
steam-rams,  and  that  is  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
rammer^  even  supposing  she  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  the  rammse ;  and 
we  must  consider  what  these  effects 
would  be  in  the  case  of  the  rammee 
being  iron-clad,  for  were  she  not  so, 
there  would  be  no  particular  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  trying  to  sink 
her  by  the  ^*ram  "  process,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  the  unarmoured  ship 
would  be  no  match  for  the  iron-clad, 
and  that  a  few  rounds  from  the  latter's 
big  guns  woiild  have  the  desired 
efiect  without  risk  to  herselfl  We 
know  that  after  the  Merrimac  had 
sunk  her  wooden  antagonist,  she  took 
one  charge  at  the  Monitor,  and  then 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle  in 
consequence  of  some  damage  sus- 
tained, the  nature  of  which  did  not 
transpire;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  effects 


of  the  collision,  and  not  from  the 
enemy's  shot  We  will  suppose, 
then,  the  case  in  which  an  iroQ> 
cased  '*  ram  "  rushes  at  full  speed 
against  another  iron-clad  and  gives 
her  the  stem,  and  we  will  venture 
to  predict  that,  if  such  a  ease  shall 
ever  occur,  with  heavy  ships  such  as 
ours  are,  the  rammer  will  be  dis- 
mastered  by  the  shock  to  begin  T^ith, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  con- 
cussion would  either  start  the  boilers, 
break  the  steam-pipes,  or  throw  the 
engines  out  of  adjustment,  if  all 
three  of  these  did  not  happen.  And 
let  those  who  know  the  effects  of 
the  escape  of  steam  of  twenty 
pounds  pressure  into  an  engine- 
room  imagine  the  result  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  steara-ram  in  such  an  encoun- 
ter would  be  far  more  serious  than 
that  inflicted  upon  her  antagonist 

It  would  appear  that  some  such 
eonviction  has  struck  the  authori- 
ties at  Whitehall,  for  we  have  ob- 
served that  in  one  of  the  recently- 
commenced  iron-clads  the  stem  is 
curved  backwards  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  most  salient  part  of  it  is 
far  beneath  the  water-line,  and  in 
fact  only  a  few  feet  above  the  line 
of  .the  keel,  so  as  to  strike  her  foe 
below  the  armour,  where,  of  course, 
the  resistance  would  be  much  less ; 
and  therefore  the  "ram"  would 
not  experience  quite  so  severe  a 
shock,  while  whatever  damage  she 
inflicted  upon  herself  in  this  case, 
the  bottom  of  the  rammee^  if  of  iron, 
would  assuredly  be  knocked  in  like 
an  old  ketUe,  and  her  water-tight 
bulkheads  alone  prevent  her  tcom 
sinking  instantly.  But  this  only 
supposes  the  possibility  of  the 
"ram"  getting  a  fidr  chance  of 
charging  her  opponent,  which  we 
have  shown  is  not  quite  such  a 
matter  of  course  as  seems  generally 
to  be  imag  ned. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of 
this  question  also;  the  bow  of  the 
"ram  "  requires  to  be  so  enormously 
strong  to  withstand  such  a  shock, 
that  it  entails  immense  additional 
weight,  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  for  bow-guns^  and 
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these  yaliiable  adjuncts  to  the 
means  of  offence  are  wanting  in 
most  iron-clads,  though  many  per- 
sons will  consider  with  us,  that 
tbey  are  of  far  more  practical  im- 
portance than  the  "  ram  "  bow. 

Reviewfaig,  then,  the  whole  sub- 
lect,  it  would  seem  that  our  future 
iroD-clads  of  the  largest  class,  if 
they  are  to  carry  broadside  guns, 
should  be  ships  somewhat  similar 
to  tiie  Royal  Oak,  but  built  of  iron  ; 
and  these  will  constitute  the  line 
of  battle.  For  swift  vessels  of  a 
smaller  size,  to  play  the  part  of  our 
frigates  in  former  days,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  turret  principle  is 
most  suitable;  and  we  are  convinc- 
ed that  in'  the  course*  of  time  the 
tdrantages  of  this  principle  will 
become  so  very  manifest  that  the 
Admiralty  will  be  constrained  by 
the  force  of  general  opinion  to  adopt 
it  For  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
navy  in  time  of  peace,  the  unar- 
moved  frigates  and  corvettes  of 
the  present  time  will  still  be  avail- 
able ;  and  for  the  defence  of  our 
harbours  and  dockyards,  we  trust 
▼e  may  see  before  long  some  ar- 
moured vessels  of  light  (S-aught'car- 
lying  submarine  guns. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article 
we  have  alluded  to  this  novel  mode 
of  warfare.  Until  quite  lately  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  water 
effectually  resisted  the  propulsion 
of  shot ;  but  the  following  experi- 
ments, which  were  carried  out  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
prove  conclusively  both  the  possi- 
bility and  the  terribly  destruc- 
tive effects  of  submarine  fire.  A 
110-pounder  Armstrong  gun  was 
placed  horizontally  on  a  platform 
on  the  mud  at  low  water,  loaded 
with  the  usual  service  charges,  and 
pointed  at  the  side  of  a  target  ship 
twen^  feet  distant  from  the  muz- 
zle. The  gun  was  fired  when  the 
tide  had  risen  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  above  it,  and  this  was  repeated 
day  after  day  with  various  sorts 
of  projcefiles.  A  flat-headed  shot 
penetrated  the  side,  through  twenty- 


one  inches  of  solid  timber,  and  the 
ship  filled  directly;  but  a  conoidal- 
headed  shot  went  through  both 
sides  of  the  hulk,  passing  through 
thirty-three  inches  of  timber  as 
well  as  the  intervening  water  (for 
the  hulk  was  th^n  full).  A  shell, 
fired  in  a  similar  manner,  burst  in 
passing  through  the  side,  entirely 
destrojing  a  large  portion,  break- 
ing beams  and  deck,  and  leaving  a 
gaping  aperture  some  two  or  three 
feet  square.  A  thickness  of  iron  of 
three  inches,  composed  of  six  half* 
inch  boiler  plates,  was  then  attach- 
ed to  a  sound  part  of  the  hulk*s 
side,  and  the  experiments  were  re- 
peated. The  flat-headed  shot  failed 
to  penetrate,  although  it  shattered 
the  plates  ;  but  the  conoidal-head- 
ed  projectHe  passed  dean  through 
both  armour  and  side,  driving  the 
fragments  of  the  iron  along  with 
it,  and  making  a  huge  breach.  This 
demonstrates  a  singular  fact — that 
while  the  flat-headed  projectile  has  ' 
always  above  water  proved  most 
efficacious  in  penetrating  iron  plates, 
yet,  for  submarine  purposes,  the 
conoidal  shape  has  a  y^y  decided 
superiority. 

The  result  of  these  experiments 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  is  important 
in  its  bearing  upon  future  naval  war- 
fare; but  an  apparently  insuperable 
difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  out- 
set—viz., how  to  apply  the  principle 
of  submerged  guns  for  use  on  board 
a  ship.  Here  again,  however,  the 
peculiarly  inventive  genius  of  Cap;, 
tain  Coles  comes  to  our  aid,  and 
brings  out  a  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  plan 
of  that  gallant  officer's,  which  he 
has  just  patented,  by  which  sub- 
merged guns  may  be  worked  and 
fired  on  board  a  ship  with  the 
greatest  fiicility ;  so  that  all  a  vessel, 
armed  with  such  weapons.  Would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  range  up 
alongside  of  her  adversary,  give  her 
two  or  three  shot  in  her  bilge,  and 
then  —  down  she  goes. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Admiralty  will  not  neglect 
tills  invention,  and  allow  such  a 
terrible   and   destructive   means  of 
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warfare  to  be  adopted  by  other 
countries  before  it  k  introduced 
into  our  navy :  for  woe  betide  the 
fleet  attacked  by  ressels  ao  armed ; 
nothing  could  possibly  save  it  from 
destruction  if  the  vessels  composing 
it  were  constructed  as  at  present 
Should,  however,  this  new  descrip- 
tion of  naval  warfare  come  into 
practice,  the  corresponding  means 
of  defence  will  of  course  be  sought 
for  in  armour-plated  bottoms  as  w^l 
as  upper  works,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  And  so  we  go  on,  one 
new  invention  leading  to  another, 
a  novel  mode  of  attack  calling  fortl^ 
additional  means  of  defence,  a 
new  source  of  expenditure  entail- 
ing still  further  cost  —  Pelion  heaped 
upon  Ossa. 
li^  then,  this  country  should  ever 


again  be  engi^ged  in  a  great  navai 
war,  which  in  the  present  clouded 
aspect  of  aflO^rs  seems  but  too  pro- 
bable, it  is  most  certain  that  the 
mode  of  warfare  will  be  vexy  differ- 
ent fr<Hn  any  which  has  hitherto 
been  witnessed ;  but  if  our  Govern- 
ment will  only  resolve  to  maintain 
the  British  navy  in  its  tradidonal 
potiition  as  the  first  navy  of  the 
world,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  the  progress  of  science  and 
of  the  mechanioil  arts  gives  rise  to, 
so  ajs  to  leave  no  opportunity  hi 
other  nations  to  pass  ahead  of  us,  we 
may  rest  fully  assured  that  the  future 
history  of  this  countiy  will  contain 
records  of  achievements  as  briUiaot, 
and  successes  as  decisive,  as  the  an- 
nals of  the  past  disclose  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  XX. — THE  JONISTBR  S  VISIT. 


While  Tony  was  absent  that 
morning  from  home,  Mrs.  Butler  had 
a  visit  from  Dr.  Stewart;  he  came 
over,  he  said,  to  see  Tony,  and  ask 
the  news  of  what  he  had  done  in 
England.  *'I  hope,  ma^am,"  said 
he  —  and  there  was  something  dry 
and  reserved  in  his  manner  —  '^I 
hope,  ma'am,  your  son  has  brought 
you  good  tidings  of  his  late  jour- 
ney. A  big  city  is  a  big  tempta- 
tion, and  we  dinna  want  tcmpta^ 
tions  in  this  world  of  ours." 

"I  know  it  well.  Doctor,"  said 
she,  with  a  sigh,   ^^and  if  it   had 

been  any  other  than  Tony Ah, 

Doctor!  why  do  you  shake  your 
head? — you  make  me  think  youVe 
heard  something  or  other.  What 
Is  it,  sir  r 

"It's  just  nothing  at  all,  Mrs. 
Butler,  but  your  own  fears,  and 
very  proper  fears  too  they  are,  for 
a  young  lad  that  goes  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  in  his  life^ 
and  to  such  a  place  too.  Ah  me  I" 
cried  he,  in  a  sort  of  apostrophe^ 


"it*s  not  BO  easy  to  be  in  gnce 
down  about  Charing  Cross  and  the 
Haymarket" 

"  You*re  just  fiightening  me,  Dr. 
Stewart^  that's  wmit  it  is  you  are 
doinff." 

"And  I  say  it  again,  ma'am,  it's 
yourself  is  the  cause  o'  it  all  But 
tell  me  what  success  he  has  had— 
has  he  seen  Sir  Harry  Elphin- 
stone?" 

*^  That  he  has,  and  seen  a  greater 
than  Sir  Harry;  he  has  come  back 
with  a  fine  place,  Doctor;  he's  to 
be  pne  of  the  Queen's — I  forget 
whether  they  call  them  couriers  or 
messengers  —  that  bring  the  state 
despatches  all  over  the  world ;  and 
as  poor  dear  Tony  says,  it's  a  place 
that  was  made  for  him,  for  they 
don't  want  Greek  or  Xatin,  or  any 
more  book-learning  than  a  country 
gentleman  .should  have.  What  are 
you  sighing  about.  Dr.  Stewart? 
there's  nOthmg  to  sigh  over  getting 
five,  maybe  six,  hundred  a-ycar." 
|^"I  was  not  sighing;  I  was  only 
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ttunkiD'.    And  when  Is  he  to  begin 
this  new  life  T 

*^  If  you  are  sigbing  over  tbe  fall  it 
is  for  a  Butler,  one  of  his  kith  and 
kin,  taking  a  very  humble  place, 
joa  may  just  spare  your  feelings, 
Doctor,  for  there  are  others  as  good 
as  himself  in  the  same  employ." 

"And  what  does  Sir  Arthur  say 
to  i^  ma'am  f '  asked  he,  as  it  were 
to  divert  her  thoughts  into  another 
course. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know.  Dr. 
Stewart,"  said  she,  drawing  herself 
up  and  smoothing  down  her  dress 
with  dignity,  "we  have  rentured 
to  tdce  this  step  without  consult- 
ing Sir  Arthur  or  any  of  his 
fiunfly." 

A  somewhat  long  silence  ensued. 
At  last  she  said,  "  If  Tony  was  at 
home,  Doctor,  heM  tell  you  how 
kiDfUy  his  fiather's  old  friend  re4 
ceired  him — taking  up  stories  of 
^^S  Hl^  AQ^  calling  him  Watty, 
just  as  he  used  to  do.  And  so  if 
they  did  not  give  my  poor  boy  a 
better  place,  it  was  because  there 
was  nothing  just  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment, per&ps  —  or  nothing  to  fit 
hio^— for,  as  Sir  Harry  sai(^  laugh- 
ingly, '  We  can't  make  you  a  bishop, 
Ifear.'"' 

"I  dinna  see  anythm^  against 
it,"  muttered  the  old  minister,  not 
sorry  for  the  chance  of  a  shot 
against  Episcopacy. 

"Fm  thinking,  Dr.  Stewart,"  said 
she,  tartly,  "tb^t  your  rheumatism 
most  be  troubling  you  to<lay;  and, 
indeed,  Tm  ashamed  to  say  I  never 
asked  you  how  the  pains  were  ?" 

^*I  might  be  better,  and  I  might 
be  worse,  ma*am,"  was  tbe  qualified 
reply,  and  again  came  a  pause. 

^'  Tony  was  saying  the  other  day, 
Doctor "  resumed  she,  **  that  if  you 
will  try  a  touch  of  what  he  calls  the 
white  oils.** 

"  Fm  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
tfrs.  Butler ;  he  put  a  touch  of  the 
same  white  oils  on  my  pony  ^one 
day,  and  the  beast  that  was  always 
a  lamb  before  just  kicked  me  over 
his  bead  when  I  got  into  the  saddle;" 

"Ypu  forget.  Doctor,  you  are  not 
a  beast  of  burden  yourself*' 
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^  We're  all  beasts  of  burden,  ma'am 
— all  of  us — even  the  best,  if  there  be 
any  best !  heavy  laden  wi'  our  sins, 
and  bent  down  wi'  our  transgressions. 
No,  no,"  added  he,  with  a  slight  asper. 
ity,  "  ril  have  none  of  his  white  oils." 

"Well  you  know  the  proverb, 
Doctor,  *He  that  winna  use  the 
means  must  bear  the  moans.'  " 

"Tis  a  saying  that  hasna  much 
sense  in  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  crank- 
ily;  "for  who's  to  say  when  the 
means  is  blessed  ?" 

Here  was  a  point  that  offered  so 
T^ide  a  field  for  discussion,  that  the 
<^d  lady  did  not  dare  to  make  a  re- 
joinder. 

"  m  be  goiilg  to  Derry  to-morrow, 
Mrs.  Butler,"  resumed  bei  "  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you.'' 

"Going  to  Derry,  Doctor?  that's 
a  long  road  for  you  I" 

"So  it  is,  ma'am;  but  I'm  going 
to  fetch*  back  my  dochter  DoUy; 
she's  to  come  by  the  packet  to- 
morrow evening." 

"Dolly  coming  home!  How  is 
that  ?  xou  did  not  expect  her,  did 
you?" 

"Not  till  I  got  her  letter  this 
morning;  and  that's  what  made  me 
come  over  to  ask  if  Tony  had  maybe 
told  you  something  about  how  she 
was  looking,  and. what  sort  of  spirits 
she  seemed  in ;  for  her  letter's  very 
short— only  says,  *  IVe  got  a  kind 
of  longing  to  be  back  again,  dear 
&ther ;  as  the  song  says,  "  It's  hame, 
and  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame  I  fain 
wad  be ;"  and  as  I  know  well  there 
will  be  an  open  heart  and  an  open 
door  to  greet  me,  I'm  off  to-night 
for  Liverpool.'  '* 

"  She's  a  good  girl,  and  whatever 
she  does  it  will  be  surely  for  the 
best,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  know  it  weU,"  and  be  wiped 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  But  I'm  sore 
troubled  to  think  it's  maybe  her 
health  is  breaking,  and  I  wanted  to 
ask  Tony  about  her.  D'ye  remem* 
her,  ma'am,  how  he  said  she  was 
looking  ?" 

Now,  if,  there  was  anything 
thoroughly  repugnant  to  the  old. 
lady's  habit^it  was  untruthfulness ; 
and  yet,  as  Tony  had  not  mention- 
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ed  Dolly  since  bis  retarn,  her  cmlj 
escape  was  bj  a  little  eyasion,  say- 
ing, '*  When  he  wrote  to  me  his  fi»t 
letter  from  London,  Doctor,  he 
said,  *I  was  sorry  to  find  Dolly 
looking  pale,  and  I  thoueht  thin 
ateo ;  besides,*  added  he,  *  they  have 
cnt  off  her  pretty  brown  hair.'  "^ 

"Yes.  she  told  me  of  that," 
sighed  the  Doctor.  "And  in  her 
last  note  she  says  again,  "Dinna 
think  me  a  fright,  father  dear,  for 
it's  growing  again,  and  Vm  not  half 
so  ugly  as  I  was  three  weeks  ago ;' 
for  the  lassie  knows  it  was  always  a 
snare  to  me,  and  I  was  ever  pleased 
wi*  her  bright  cheery  faca" 

"  And  a  bright  cheery  face  it  was"  I 

"  Te  mind  her  smile,  Mrs.  Butier. 
It  was  like  hearing  good  news  to  see 
it  Her  mother  had  the  same." 
And  the  old  man's  lip  trembled, 
and  his  cbeek  too,  as  a  heavy  tear 
rolled  slowly  down  it  "  Did  it  ever 
strike  you,  ma'am,"  added  he,  in 
a  calmer  tone,  "  that  there's  natures 
in  this  world  gi'en  to  us  just  to  heal 
the  affections,  as  there  are  herbs 
and  plants  sent  to  cure  our  bodily 
ailments  ?" 

"It's  a  blessed  thought,  Doctor." 

"£h,  ma'am,  its  more  than  a 
thought,  it^s  a  solemn  truth.  Bttt 
Fm  staying  ower  long;  I've  to  go 
over  to  John  Black's  and  see  his 
sister  before  I  leave;  and  I'd  like, 
too,  to  say  a  word  o'  comfort  to  auld 
Matty  M'Clintock." 

"  You'U  be  back  for  the  Sabbath, 
Doctor  tasked  she. 

"Wr  SU  help  and  blessing, 
ma'am." 

''I  was  thinking  if  maybe  you 
and  dear  Dolly  would  come  and 
take  dinner  here— Saturday—there 
will  be  nothing  ready  fbr  you 
at  home;  and  it  would  be  Badk  a 
pleasure  to  Tony  befiure  he  goes 
away." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  Mn.  But- 
ler; but  our  first  evening  under  the 
auld  roof  we  mmt  e*ea  have  it  by 
ourseWes.  Youll  no  think  the 
worse  o'  us  for  this.  I  am  sure, 
nui^ftm." 

"Certainly  not:   then,  i^l  we 


say  Monday  t  Dolly  will  be  rested 
by  that  time,  and  Tony  talks  of 
leaving  me  so  soon." 

"I'll  just,  wi'  your  good  leave- 
I'll  just  wait  till  I  see  Dolly;  fbr 
maybe  she'll  no  be  ower  strong  when 
ikhe  comes.  There's  nothing  I  cam 
do  for  you  in  Derrj^  is  there?' 

"Nothing,  sir — nothing  that  I 
think  of  at  this  moment,"  said  she, 
coldly;  for  the  Doctor's  refusal  of 
her  second  invitation  had  piqued 
her  pride ;  and  whether  it  was  from 
his  depression  or  some  other  cause, 
the  Doctor  himself  seemed  less  cor- 
dial than  was  his  wont,  and  took 
his  leave  with  more  ceremony  than 
usual. 

The  old  lady  watched  him  till  he 
was  out  of  sight,  sorely  perplexed 
to  divine  whether  he  had  really 
unburthened  his  conscience  of  all 
he  had  to  say,  or  had  yet  something 
on  his  mind  unrevealed.  Her 
kindly  nature,  however,  in  the  end 
mastered  all  other  thoughts;  and, 
as  she  sat  down  once  more  to  her 
knitting,  she  muttered,  "  Poor  man  I 
it's  a  sore  stroke  of  poverty  when 
the  sight  of  one's  only  child  coming 
back  to  them  brings  the  sense  of 
distress  and  want  with  it"  The 
words  were  not  well  uttered  when 
she  saw  Tony  coming  up  the  little 
pathway ;  he  was  striding  along  at 
his  own  strong  pace,  but  his  bat 
was  drawn  down  over  his  brows, 
and  he  neither  looked  right  nor  left 
as  he  went  , 

"Did  yon  meet  tiie  Doctor, 
Tony  r* .  said  she^  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

^^No:  how  should  I  mlset  him? 
Fye  not  been  to  the  Bumsida" 

"  But  he  has  only  left  the  house 
this  minute-myou  most  have  passed 
each  other.*^ 

"  I  came  down  the  cliff.  I  was 
taking  a  short  cut,"  said  he,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  seat,  evidently 
tired  and  weary. 

"9e  has  been  here  to  say  that 
he's  off  Ibr  DerrY  to-night  with  the 
mail,  to  meet  Dolly." 

"  To  meet  Dolly  I" 

^'Yesv   she's   coming  back;  and 
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(he  Doctor  cannot  ^f  '4hj^  fot  she^B 
orer  that  fever  she  had,  and  getting 
stronger  eycry  day;  and  yet  she 
▼rites,  'Ton  must  come  and  fetct 
me  from  Derry,  ftther,  for  Tm 
coming  home  to  you.*  And  the 
old  man  is  sore  distressed  to  make 
out  whether  she's  ill  again,  or 
what's  the  meaning  of  it.  And  he 
thought,  if  he  saw  ^ou,  it  was  juSt 
possible  you  could  tell  him  some- 
thing." 

*'What  could  I  tell  him?  Why 
should  he  imagine  I  could  tell 
himf'  said  Tony,  as  a  deep  crimson 
flush  coyered  his  face. 

*'Only  how  she  was  looking, 
Tony,  and  whether  you  thought  She 
seemed  happy  where  she  was  living, 
and  if  the  folk  looked  kind  to  her.** 

*'I  thought  she  looked  rery  sii  k- 
hr,  and  the  people  about  her — the 
woman  at  least — not  over  kind.  Vm 
not  very  sure,  too,  that  Dolly  herself 
wasn't  of  my  mind-  though  she 
didn't  say  so.     Poor  girl !  *' 

"It's  ttie  .poor  old  father  I  pity 
the  most,  Tony;  he*s  not  far  off 
sevienty,  if  bes  not  over  it;  and 
sore  work  he  finds  it  keeping  body 
and  soul  together;  and  now  he  has 
the  poor  sick  lassie  come  back  to 
him,  wanting  many  a  little  comfort, 
h«like,  that  he  can't  afford  her. 
Ah,  dear!  isn't  there  a  deal  of 
misery  in  this  life  f 

"Except  for  the  rich,"  said  Tony, 
with  an  almost  savage  etiergy.  "They 
certainly  have  fine  iames  of  it  I 
saw  ^t  fellow  Maatland,  about 
an  hoar  ago,  lolling  beside  Alice 
Lyle— Trafford,  I  mean — ^in  her  car- 
rage,  as  if  he  owned  Che  equipage 
and  an  H  contained;  and  why? 
josi  becausie  he  ia  rich." 

*'He*8  a  fine  hahdi^nne  man,  TOciy, 
and  has  Ihte  liiannera,  and  I  woula 
not  call  him  a  fellow." 

**!  would,  {hen;  and  if  he  6nfy 
cives  me  the  chance,  Til  call  him  a 
Darder  name  to  his  fitce.** 

"Tony,  Tony,  how  can  you  speak 
90  of  one  llist  wanted  to  betnend 
youf 

**  Befriend  meL  mother !  Tou  inaike 
me  ashamed  to  near  rou  say  such  a 
word.    Befriend  met"  • 


"What's  the  matter  with  you, 
Tony?  You  are  not  talking,  no,  nor 
loomng  like  yourself  What*s  befal- 
len you,  my  dear  Tony?  You  went 
out  this  morning  so  gay  and  lighi- 
hearted,  it  made  me  cheery  to  see 
you.  Ay,  and  I  did  what  Fve  not 
done  for  many  a  day — I  sane  to  my- 
self over  ray  work  without  knowine 
it,  and  now  you're  come  back  as  darf 
as  night.  What's  in  it,  my  boy  ?  tefi 
your  poor  old  mother.    What's  in  it  ?" 

''There's  nothing  in  it,  my  own 
little  mother,  except  that  Fm  a 
good-for-nothing,  discontented  dog, 
that  sees  himself  in  a  very  shabby 
condition,  without  having  the  pluck 
to  try  and  get  out  of  it.  T  say,  iao^ 
ther,  when  are  we  to  begin  our  Ifes- 
sons?  That  confounded  river  Dan- 
ube goes  between  me  and  my  rest. 
Whether  it  rises  in  the  Black  Sea 
or  the  Black  Forest,  is  Just  as  great 
a  puzzle  to  me  as  whether  the  Word 
is  spelt  peo  or  poe  in  people." 

"Oh,  Tony r  i 

"It's  all  very  well  saying,  *0h, 
Tony;*  but  I  tell  you,  mother,  a 
stupid  fellow  ought  never  to  be  told 
two  ways  for  anything :  never  say 
to  him,  You  can  do  it  in  this  fashion 
or  in  that;  but,  There's  the  road 
straight  before  you;  take  care  you 
never  go  ofr  it" 

"Mr.  Maitland  made  that  same 
remark  to  me  last  week." 

"Then  don't  tell  it  to  me,  for  I 
hate  him.    By  the  way,  there's  that 

fun  of  his.  I  forgot  to  take  it 
ack  to  Lyle  Abbey.  I  think  it 
was  precious  cool  in  him  to  suppose 
a  stranger — a  perfect  stranger,  as  \ 
am^would  accept  a  present  from: 
hhn." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  the  Abbey, 
Tony,  I  wish  you'd  leave  these  books 
there,  and  thank  my  lady  for  all 
her  kind  attentions  to  me ;  and  say, 
a  word  to  Sir  Arthur,  too,  to  excuse' 
my  not  seeing  him  when  he  called. 
Ten  Gregg,  the  gardener,  not  to  send 
me  any  more  vegetables  now;  it's 
the  scarce  season,  and  they'll  be 
Wanting  them  for  themselves:  and 
if  you  should  chance  to  see  Hr. 
Lodcyef,  die  steward,  just  mention 
to  him  tiiat  the  iiew  ^uice  Is  just 
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no  good  at  aD,  and  when  the  ndn 
comes  heavy,  and  the  mill  is  not 
working — the  water  comes  up  to 
the  kitchen  door.  Are  you  minding 
me,  Tony?" 

'^Fm  not  sure  that  I  am,'*  said 
he,  moodily,  as  he  stood  examining 
the  lock  of  the  well-finished  rifle. 
"I  was  to  tell  Lady  Lyle  some- 
tlung  ahout  cahhages,  or  the  mill- 
race — which  was  it?" 

'*You  are  not  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself^  Tony,"  said  she,  half  vexed 


and  half  amused.  "Fll  keep  mj 
message  for  another  day." 

"And  you*U  do  WeH,"  said  he; 
''  besides,  Tm  not  very  sure  that  FU 
go  &rtber  than  the  ^te-lodge;"  and 
so  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and,  with 
the  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  strolled 
out  of  the  room. 

"Ah!  he's  more  like  his  &ther 
every  day  I"  sighed  she,  as  she 
looked  after  him ;  and  if  there  was 
pride  in  the  memory,  there  was 
some  pain  also. 


CHAPTBB  XXL — A  COMFOBTABLB  COUNTRT-HOUSB. 


If  a  cordial  host  and  a  grace- 
ful hostess  can  throw  a  wondrous 
charm  over  the  hospitalities  of  a 
house,  there  is  a  feature  in  those 
houses  where  neither  host  or  host- 
ess is  felt  which  contributes  large- 
ly to  the  enjoyment  of  the  assem- 
bled company,  I  suspect,  indeed, 
that  republics  work  more  smoothlv 
domestically  than  nationally.  Til- 
ney  was  certainly  a  case  in  point 
Mrs.  Maxwell  was  indeed  the  owner 
—  the  demesne,  the  stables,  the 
horses,  the  gardens,  the  fish-ponds, 
were  all  hers;  but  somehow  none 
of  the  persons  under  her  roof  felt 
themselves  her  guests.  It  was  an 
establishment  where  each  lived  as 
he  liked,  gave  his  own  orders,  and 
felt,  very  possibly,  more  at  home,  in 
the  pleasant  sense  of  the  phrase, 
than  in  his  own  house.  Dinner 
alone  was  a  "fixture;"  everything 
else  was  at  the  caprice  of  each. 
The  old  lady  herself  was  believed 
to  take  great  pride  in  the  perfect 
freedom  her  guests  enjoyed;  and 
there  was  a  story  current  of  a  whole 
&mily,  who  nartook  of  her  hospi* 
talities.  for  three  weeks,  meeting 
her  once .  afterwards  in  a  watering- 
place,  and  only  recognising  her  as 
an  old  woman  they  saw  at  TiLney. 
Other  tales  there  were  of  free  com- 
ments of,,  strangers  made  upon  the 
household,  the  dLtlners,  and  such- 
like, to  herself^  in  ignorance  of  who 
she  was,  which  she.  enjoyed  vastly, 
and  was  tovA  of  relatinj^  in  strict 
confidence,-  to  her  ^w  intimi^teH. 


If  there  were  a  number  of  plea- 
sant features  in  such  a  household, 
there  were  occasionally  little  trifling 
drawbacks  that  detracted  slightly 
from  its  perfect  working  —  mere 
specks  in  the  sun,  it  is  true,  and, 
after  all,  onlv  such  defects  as  are 
inseparable  from  all  things  where 
humanity  enters  and  influences. 
One  of  these  —  perhaps  the  most 
marked  one — ^was  the  presumption 
of  certain  hahituiB  to  instal  them- 
selves in  certain  rooms,  which,  from 
long  usage,  they  had  come  to  regard 
as  their  own.  These  prescriptire 
rights  were  so  well  understood  that 
the  frequenters  of  Tilney  no  more 
thought  of  disturbing  them  than 
they  would  of  contesting  their 
neighbours*  title-deeds,  or  appro- 
priating to  themselves  some  por- 
tions of  their  wardrobes.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  did  happen 
that  some  guest  of  more  than  or- 
dinary pretension  arrived  —  some 
individual  whose  rank  or  station 
placed  him  above  these  conven- 
tionaUties — and  in  such  cases  some 
deviv^ons  from  ordinary  routine 
would  occur,  but  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  withal,  as  never  to  dis- 
turb Uie  uniform  working  of  the 
domestic  machinery. 

"I  find  my  rooms  always  ready 
for  me  here,^*  said  Mrs.  Trafford; 
"and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Maxwell  has  given  orders  about 
yours,  Mr.  Maidand;  but  it'B  your 
own  &ult,  remember,  if  you're  not 
lodged  to  your  likii]^." 
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Mkitland  vns  not  long  in  making 
his  choice.  A  little  garden  pavilion, 
which  was  connected  with  the  house 
by  a  glass  corridor,  suited  him  per- 
fectly; it  combined  comfort  and 
quiet  and  isolation ;  who  could 
tsk  for  moref — within  an  easj 
access  of  society  when  it  was 
wurted.  There  was  the  vast  old 
girden,  as  much  orchard  and  shrub- 
bery as  garden,  to  stroll  in  unbb- 
serred  ;  and  a  little  bath-room,  into 
whidi  the  water  trickled  all  day- 
long with  a  pleasant  drip,  drip,  that 
sounded  most  soothingly. 

"If 8  the  Oommodore*s  fkvourite 
phoe,  sir,  this  garden-house,'*  said 
the  butler,  who  did  the  honours  to 
Miitlind,  ^  and  it's  only  a  chance 
that  he's  not  here  to  claim  it. 
There  was  some  mistake  about  his 
invitation,  and  I  suppose  he's  not 
ooming." 

"^Yes,  I  passed  him  n  couple  of 
miles  off;  he^ll  be  here  almost  im-' 
mediately." 

*'We'U  put  him  up  on  the  second 
floor,  «r;  the  rooms  are  all  newly 
done  up,  and  Tery  handsome." 

"Fm  sorry  iSf  I  inconvenience 
him,  Mr.  Raikes,"  said  Maitland, 
languidly;  "but  Tve  got  here  now, 
and  Fm  tired,  and  my  traps  are 
half  taken  out;  and,  in  fact,  I 
should  be  sorrier  still  to  have  to 
change.  You  understand  me  — 
don't  you  V 

"Perfectly,  sir;  and  my  mis- 
tress, too,  gave  orders  tliat  you 
were  to  have  any  room  you  pleas- 
ed; and  your  own  hours,  too,  for 
crerything." 

•*She  is  most  kind.  "When  can 
I  pay  my  respects  to  her  f* 

^otkire  dinner,  sir,  is  the  usual 
time.  All  the  new  company  meet 
her  m  the  drawing-room.  Oh, 
there's  the  Commodore  now ;  I  hear 
his  voice,  and  I  declare  they're 
brinjring  his  trunks  here,  after  all  I 
said." 

The  old  sailor  was  now  heard,  in 
(ofiea  that  might  have  roused  a 
maiodeck,  calling  to  the  servants  to 
bring  down  idl  his  baggage  to  the 
pavilion,  to  heat  the  bath,  and  send 
him  some  sherry  and  a  sandwich. 


"I  see  you're  getting  ready  for 
me,  Raikes,"  said  he,  as  the  some- 
what nervous  functionary  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"Well,  indeed,  Commodore  Gra- 
ham,  these  rooms  are  just  taken." 

.**  Taken  I  and  by  whom  ?  Don  t 
you  know,  and  haven't  you  ex- 
plained that  they  are  always  mine." 

"  We  thought  up  to  this  morning, 
Commodore,  that  you  were  not 
coming." 

"W.ho  are  *we'  —  you  and  the 
housemaids,  eh?  Tell  me  who  are 
*we,'  sir  ?" 

"My  mistress  was  greatly  dis-' 
tressed,  sir,  at  George's  mistake, 
and  she  sent  him  back  late  last 
night"  I 

"Don't  bother  me  about  that 
Who's  here — who  has  got  my  quar- 
ters ?  and  where  is  he  ?  I  suppose 
it's  a  man?" 

"  It's  a  Mr.  Norman  Maitland  V 

"By  George,  Fd  have  sworn  it!" 
cried  the  Commodore,  getting  pur- 
ple with  passion.  "I  knew  it  be- 
fore you  spoke.  Go  in  and  say 
that  Commodore  Graham  would 
wish  to  speak  with  him." 

"  He  has  just  lain  down,  sir  *  he 
said  he  didn't  feel  quite  well,  and  de- 
sired he  mightn't  be  disturbed." . 

"  He's  not  too  iU  to  hear  a  mes- 
sage. Go  in  and  say  that  Commo- 
dore Graham  wishes  to  have  one 
word  with  him.  Do  you  hear  me, 
sir?" 

A  flash  of  the  old  man's  eye,  and 
a  tighter  grasp  of  his  cane — very 
significant  in  their  way — sent  Mr. 
Raikes  on  his  errand,  from  which, 
after  a  few  minutes,  he  came  back, 
saying  in  a  low  whisper,  "He's 
asleep,  sir— at  least  I  think  so,  for 
the  bedroom  door  is  locked,  and 
his  breathing  comes  very  long." 

"This  is  about  the  most  bare- 
Ikced — ^the  most  outrageously  im- 
pudent  ^"   he    stopped,    checked 

by  the  presence  of  the  servant, 
which  he  had  totallv  frrgotten. 
"  Take  my  traps  back  mto  the  haU 
—do  you  hear  me  ? — the  hall." 

"  If  you'd  allow  me,  sir,  to  show 
the  yellow  rooms  upstairs,  with  the 
bow-window ^" 
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"In  the  attics,  I  hope?" 

**  No,  si^— just  over  the  mistress's 
own  room  on  the  second  floor." 

"Fll  save  you  that  trouhle, 
Mr.  Raikes  ;  send  Corrie  here,  mr 
coachman — send  him  here  at  once.*' 

While  Mr.  Raikes  went,  or  affect^ 
to  go,  towards  the  stahlea — a  mia- 
non  which  his  dignity  secretly 
scorned — the  Commodore  called  out 
after  him,  "  And  tell  him  to  gm 
the  mare  a  double  feed,  and  put  on 
the  harness  anin  —  do  you  hear 
me  ? — to  put  toe  harness  on  her." 

Mr.  Raikes  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully ;  but  had  the  Commodore  only 
seen  his  fkce,  he  would  have  seen  a 
look  that  said—"  What  I  now  do 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent — 
I  do  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  *  without 
prejudice.' " 

In  a  glow  of  hot  temper,  to  which 
the  ascent  of  two  pairs  of  stairs 
contributed  somethinK,  the  old  Com- 
modore burst  into  the  room  where 
his  daughters  were  engaged  unpadL- 
ing.  Sofas,  tables,  and  chairs  were 
already  covered  with  articles  of 
dress,  rendering  his  progress  a  mat- 
ter of  very  nice  steering  through 
the  midst  of  them. 

"Cram  them  in  again  —  stow 
them  all  way,*'  cried  he;  "we're 
going  back." 

"Back  where  ?"  asked  the  elder,  in 
that  tone  of  .dignified  resistance 
years  of  strong  opposition  had  taught 
her. 

**  Back  to  Port  Graham,  if  you 
know  such  a  place.  Pve  ordered  the 
car  round  to  the  door,  and  I  mean 
to  be  off  in  a  quarter  of  au  hour." 

"But  why— what  has  happened? 
whars  the  reason  for  thb  ?" 

"The  reason  is,  that  Fm  not 
going  to  be  packed  up  in  the  top 
Storey,  or  given  a  bed  in  a  barrack- 
room.  That  fellow  Raikes— I'll  re- 
member it  to  him  next  Christmas 
-i— that  fellow  has  gone  and  given 
the  garden-house  to  that  Mr.  Malt- 
land." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  broke  in  Miss 
Graham. 

"  All,  all  I  why,  what  more  would 
vou  have  ?  Did  you  expect  that  he 
had   told  me   to  brush  his  coat  or 


fiiekbisbotwatisr?    Wh^ti)ed-<1 
do  you  mean  by  all  f* 

"  Then  why  don't  you  take  Mia 
Chetwyn's  rooms  !  they  are  od  this 
floor.  She's  going  now,  '  They  are 
most  comfortable,  aad  havia  a  south 
aspect :  by  the  way,  she  was  just 
talking  of  Maitland ;  she  knows  all 
about  him,  and  he  is  the  oelebrated 
Norman  Maitland." 

V  Ah,  let  us  hear  that  I  wadt  to 
unearth  the  fellow  if  I  only  knew 
how,"  said  he,  taking  a  chair. 

"There's  nothing  to  unearth, 
papa,"  said  the  younger  daughter. 
"Mrs.  Chetwyn  says  that  there's 
not  a  man  in  England  so  courted 
and  £gted  as  he  is :  thai  people  posi- 
tively fight  for  nim  at  country- 
houses;  and  it's  a  regular  bait  to 
One's  company  to  sav,  "We're  to 
have  Maitland  with  us." 

"And  who  is  he?*' 

"She  doesn't  know."  "^ 
.    "  What's  his  fortune  ?" 

"  She  doesn't  know." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"She's  not  sure.  It  must  be 
somewhere  abroad  r— in  India^  per- 
haps." 

^'So  that  this  old  woman  knows 
just  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves, 
which  is  simply  nothing  ;  but  that 
people  go  on  asking  this  man  about 
to  this  dinner  and  that  shoouug 
just  because  they  met  him  some- 
where else,  and  he  amused  them." 

"'Tis  pretty  clear  that  he  has 
money,  wherever  it  comes  from," 
said  Miss  Graham  authoritatively. 
"He  came  to  Hamilton  Court  with 
four  hunters  and  three  hackneys, 
the  like  of  which  were  never  seen 
in  the  county." 

"Tell  papa  about  his  yacht," 
broke  in  the  younger. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  his 
yacht;  I'd  rather  learn  why  he 
turned  me  out  of  my  old  quartern." 

"In  all  probability  he  never 
heard  they  were  yours.  Don't  you 
know  weU  whf  t  sort  of  a  house  this 
is  —  how  everybody  does  what  he 
likes?" 

"WTiy  didn't  Alice  Lyle— Mra 
Trafford,  I  mean*- tell  him  that  I 
always  took  these  xooioa  f  * 
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"Be^ftvse  piolwb^  she  wm  tkhik- 
iB^  of  BOBMtbing  else,''  said  Mias 
Gnhaip,  8%nificaatly.  *'Mrs.  Chet^ 
wyn  watebed  ihem  ss  they  drore  up, 
aod  she  declares  that,  if  Maitland 
bidn't  his  hand  in  her  muff,  her  eyes 
bsTe  greatly  deoeived  her.*' 

''Ami  what  if  he  had r 

"Simply  that  it  means  they  are 
on  very  excellent  terms.  Not  that 
Alice  wiQ  make  any  real  conquest 
tbere;  lor,  as  Mrs.  Chetwyn  said, 
be  has  seen  &r  too  many  of  these 
fine-hidy  airs  and  graces  to  be 
taken  by  them;"  and  she  added, 
""%  firaok,  outspoken,  natural  girl, 
Hke  your  sister  there,  always  Attracts 
nen  of  this  stamp." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  orer  on 
Wednesday,  then  ?  It  was  his  own 
appointmoit,  and  we  waited  dinner 
till  aeren  o'clock,  and  have  not  l^ad 
80  much  as  one  line — no,  not  one^ 
line  of  apology.N" 

"Perhaps  he  was  ill,  perhaps  he 
¥18  absent;  his  note  might  have 
iniscarried.  At  all  events,  I'd  wait 
till  we  meet  him,  and  see  what  ez- 
phoatioD  he'll  mi^e." 

"  Yea,  pspA,"  chimed  in  Beck,  "just 
Uave  things  idone^  ^  A  strange  hand 
on  the  rod  never  hook^  the  sal- 
aon.*  is  a  saying  of  your  own." 

"There's  ^hat  stupid  fellow 
bitKigbt  the  car  around  to  the  door, 
just  as  if  our  splendid  equipage 
badn't  attracted  criticism  enough 
on  our  anival,"  said  Miss  Graham, 
as  Bhe  opened  the  window,  and  by 
a  gestai^  more  eloquent  than  grace- 
M,  motioned  to  the  servant  to  re- 
turn to  the  staUeyard;  '*and  there 
come  the  post-horses,"  added  •  she, 
"&r  the  Ohetwyns.  Qo  now  and 
secure  her  rooms' before  you're  too 
late,"  and,  rather  forcdbly  aiding  her 
counsel,  she  bundled  the  old  Commo- 
dore out  of  the  chamber,  and  resum- 
ed the  unpacking  <^  the  wardrc^. 

"I  declare  i  don't  know  what 
he'll  faiterfere  in  next,"  said  Miss 
Graham. 

"Yes,"  said  Beck,  with  a  weaiy 
sigh,  "I  wish  he'd  go  back  to  the 
American  wax^  and  what  we  did  or 
did  not  do  at  Ticonderoga." 

Leavkkg  theaa  young    kdies  to 


^Bscuss,  in  a  spirit  more  critical 
than  affectionate,  the  old  Com- 
modore's ways  and  habits,  let  us 
for  a  moment  return  to  Maitland, 
who  had  admitted  young  Lyle  aflcc 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  see 
him. 

**It's  no  easy  matter  to  get  an 
audience  of  you,"  said  Mark.  "I 
have  been  here  I  can't  say  how  many 
time,  always  to  hear  Fenton  lisp 
out,  *  In  the  bath,  sir.'" 

"Yes,  I  usually  take  my  siesta 
that  way.  With  plenty  of  eau-d^ 
Cologne  in  it,  there's  no  weakefi 
ing  effect-  Well,  and  wbat  is  go 
ing  on  here  ?  ^  any  people  that  I 
know  ?    I  suppose  not." 

"  I  don't  tnink  it  very  likely ; 
they  are  all  country  families,  except 
a  few  refreshers  from  the  garrison 
at  Newry  and  Dundalk.^' 

*' And  what  do  they  do  r 

**  Pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  you'd  find  in  an  iSn^ish 
country-house.  There's  some  not 
very  good  shooting.  They  make 
riding-parties.  They  have  archery 
when  it's  fine,  and  billiards  when 'it 
rains;  but  they  always  dine  very 
well  at  seven,  that  much  I  can 
promise  you," 

"  Not  such  a  cook  as  your  &ther'Sy 
Lyle,  I'm  certain." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mark,  evi- 
dently flattered  by  the  compli- 
ment "But  the  celkr  here  is 
unequalled.  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  mere  ahadowy  possibility  of 
being  one  day  her  heir,  I  groan 
every  time  I  see  that  glorious 
madeira  placed  on  the  table  be* 
f(»re  a  set  of  fellows  that  smack, 
their  lips  and  say,  *It's  good  sherry, 
but  a  trifle  too  sweet  for  my  tasto.' '' 

"And  this  same  heritage  —  how 
do  the  chances  look  f* 

"I  shall  want  your  power  of 
penetration  to  say  that  One  day 
the  old  woman  will  take  me  aside 
and  consult  me  about  fifty  things; 
and  the  next  she'll  say,  *  Perhaps 
we'd  better  make  no  changes,  Mark. 
Heaven  knows  what  ideas  they 
may  have  wh9'll  come  alter  me.' 
She  drives  me'  half-distracted  with 
these  capridous  tunuk"  i . 
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"It  is  provoking;  no  doubt  of 
it" 

"Td  not  care  so  much  if  I 
thought  it  was  to  f&U  to  Bella; 
though,  to  be  sure,  no  good-looking 

S'rl  needs  such  a  fortune  as  this, 
o  70U  know  that  the  timber 
thrown  down  by  the  late  gales  is 
worth  eight  thousand  pounds?  and 
Harris  the  steward  tells  me  it's  not 
one-fourth  of  what  ought  to  be 
felled  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
wood." 

*'  And  she  has  the  whole  and  sole 
disposal  of  all  this?" 

"  Every  stick  of  it,  and  some  six 
thousand  acres  besides  I" 

"Td  marry  her  if  I  were  you. 
I  declare  I  would." 

** Nonsense!  this  is  a  little  too 
absurd." 

"Amram  married  [his  aunt,  and 
I  never  heard  that  she  had  such  a 
dower ;  not  to  say  that  the  rela- 
tionship in  the  present  case  is  only  a 
myth." 

'*  Please  to  remember  that  she  is 
about  thirty  years  older  thim  my 
mother." 

"I  bear  it  most  fully  in  mind, 
and  I  scout  the  vulgar  impertinen- 
ces of  those  who  ridicule  these 
marriages.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing actually  touching,  in  the 
watchful  care  and  solicitude  of  a 
youthful  husband  for  the  venerable 
object  of  his  afifections." 

*^Well,  you  shall  not  point  the 
moral  by  my  case,  I  promise  you," 
said  Mark,  angrily. 

**  That  sublime  spectacle  that  the 
gods  are  said  to  love — a  great 
man  struggling  with  adversity — is 
so  beautifully  depicted  in  these 
unions." 

"  Then  why  not ^^  He  was  go- 
ing to  say,  "Why  not  marry  her 
yourself?"  but  the  fear  of  taking 
such  a  liberty  with  his  distin- 
guished friend  just  caught  him  in 
time  and  stopped  him. 

"Til  tell  you  why  not,"  said 
Maitland,  replying  to  the  unuttered 
question.  "  If  you  have  ever  dined 
at  a  civic  i^te,  you'll  ly^ve  remarked 
that  there  is  some  one  dish  or  other 
the-lmost  gluttonous  alderman  will 


suffer  to  pass  untasted — a  sort  of 
sacrifice  offered  to  public  opinion. 
And  so  it  is,  im  intensely  worldly 
man,  as  people  are  polite  enough  to 
regard  me,  must  show,  every  now 
and  then,  that  there  are  tempta- 
tions which  he  is  able  to  resist 
Marrying  for  mone^  is  one  of  these.^ 
I  might  speculate  m  a  bubble  com-' 
pany,  I  might  trafiSc  in  cotton 
shares,  or  even  *walk  into'  my  best 
friend  at  faro,  but  I  mustn't  marrj 
for  money — that's  positive." 

"  But  apparently  /  might,"  said 
Mark,  sulkily. 

"You  might,*^ replied  Maitland, 
with  calm  dignity  of  manner. 

"  It  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  avail  myself"  said 
Mark,  while  his  face  was  flushed  with 
temper.  "Do  you  know  that  your 
friends  the  Grahams  are  here  ?" 

"Yes;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  fair  Rebecca  slipping  sideways 
through  life  on  a  jaunting-car." 

"And  there's  the  M  Commo- 
dore tramping  over  the  boose,  and 
worrying  every  one  with  his  com- 
plaints that  you  have  turned  him 
out  of  his  rooms  here — ^rooms  dedi- 
cated to  his  comfort  for  the  last 
thir^  years." 

"Reason  enough  to  surrender 
them  now.  Men  quit  even  the 
Treasury  benches  to  give  the  Op- 
position a  turn  of  office." 

"  He's  a  quarrelsome  old  blade, 
jtoo,"  said  Mark,  "particulariy  if  he 
suspects  he's  been  *  put  upon.' " 

"  No  blame  to  him  for  that" 

"A  word  or  two,  said  as  you  wdl 
know  how  to  say  it,  will  set  ^1 
right;  or  a  line,  perhaps,  saying 
that  having  accidentally  heard  from 

"No,  no,  Mark.  Written  excuses 
are  like  undated  acceptances,  and 
they  may  be  presented  unexpectedly 
to  you  years  after  you've  forgotten 
them.  I'll  tell  the  Commodore  that 
I  shall  not  inconvenience  him  be- 
yond a  day  or  two,  for  I  mean  to 
start  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  They  expect  you  to  come  back 
with  us.  Alice  told  me  you  had 
promised." 

^^L'homme    pr0^MM,"^said    he 
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sigbiDg.  '^  By  the  wsy,  I  saw  that 
young  fellow  you  told  me  about— 
Butler;  a  good-looking  fellow  too, 
well  limbed  and  well  set  up,  but 
not  a  marrel  of  good-breeding  or 
Uct." 

"Did  he  attempt  any  imperti* 
nencefl  with  you  f "  asked  Mark,  in 
a  tone  of  amazement. 

"Not  exactly  —  he  was  not,  per- 
haps, as  courteous  as  men  are  who 
eare  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  but  he  is  not,  as  you  sus- 
pected — he  is  not  a  snob." 

"Indeed I"  said  Mark,  redden- 
ing; for  though  provoked  and 
angry,  he  did  not  like  to  contest 


the  judgment  of  Norman  Maitland 
on  such  a  point  **  You'll  delight 
my  sisters  by  this  expression  of 
your  opinion;  for  my  own  part,  I 
can  only  say  I  don't  agree  with  it" 
**  The  more  reason  not  to  avow  it^ 
Lyle.  Whenever  you  don't  mean 
very  well  by  a  man,  never  abuse 
him,  since  after  that,  all  yeur 
judgments  of  him  become  ^nispeet^ 
Remember  that  where  you  praise 
you  can  detract;  nobody  has  such 
unlimited  oportunities  to  poison 
as  the  doctor.  There  now — there's 
a  bit  of  Machiavelism  to  think 
over  as  you  dress  for  dinner,  and 
I  see  it's  almost  time  to  do  so." 


CHAFTKB    ZZn. —  THE    DIKNES    AT   TILNST. 


When  Maitland.  entered  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner,  the 
Commodore  was  standing  in  the 
window-recess  pondering  over  in 
what  way  he  should  receive  him, 
while  Sally  and  Beck  sat  some- 
what demurely  watching  the  vari- 
ous presentations  to  which  Mrs. 
Maxwell  was  submitting  her  much- 
Talaed  guest  At  last  Maitland 
caught  sight  of  where  they  sat,  and 
hurried  across  the  roour  to  shake 
hands  with  them,  and  ^declare  the 
delight  he  felt  at  vieeting  them. 
"And  the  Commodore,  is  he 
here?" 

"Yes;  ni  find  him  for  you," 
said  Beck,  not  sorry  to  display  be- 
fore her  country  acquaintance  the 
fiuniliar  terms  she  stood  on  with 
the  great  Mr.  Maitland. 

With  what  a  frank  cordiality  did 
he  shake  the  old  sailor's  hand,  and 
how  naturally  came  that  laugh  about 
nothing,  or  something  very  close 
to  nothing,  that  Graham  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  warm  quarters  they 
found  themselves  in.  ^^Such  ma- 
dena!"  whispered  he,  "and  some 
old  '34  claret  By  the  way,  you 
iorgot  your  promise  to  taste  mine." 

"Fll  tell  you  how  that  occurred 
when  we've  a  quiet  moment  to- 
gether," said  Maitland,  in  a  tone 
of  such  confidential  meaning  that 
the  old  man  was  reassured  at  once. 


"Fve  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you, 
but  we'll  have  a  morning  together. 
You  know  every  one  here?  Who 
is  that  with  all  the  m^Is  on  his 
coat?" 

"General  Carnwroth;  and  that 
old  woman  with  the  blue  turban 
is  his  wife;  and  these  are  the 
Grimsbys ;  and  that  short  man 
with  the  bald  head  is  Holmes  of 
Narrow  Bank,  and  the  good-look- 
ing girl  there  is  his  niece  —  an 
heiress  too." 

"  What  red  arms  she  has  I"  whis- 
pered Maitland. 

**So  they  are,  by  Jove!"  said 
Graham,  laughing;  "and  I  never 
noticed  it  before."- 

"Take  me  in  to  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  TrafTord,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she 
swept  past  Maitland. 

"I  can't  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  <»*- 
dered  me  to  give  her  my  arm,"  said 
he,  following  her,  and  they  went 
along  for  some  paces  conversing.   - 

"Have  you  made  your  peace 
with  the  Grahams?"  asked  shoi 
smiling  half-maliciously. 

"In  a  fashion;  at  least  I  have 
put  off  the  settling-day." 

"If  you  take  to  these  morning 
rambles  again  with  the  fair  Bebecca, 
I  warn  you  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  escape  an  explanation.  Here's 
Mrs.  Maxwell  come  to  claim  you." 

Heaving  with  fitt,  and  velvet,  and 
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bugka,  and  ¥a1(|;»r  goodrbumour, 
the  old  lady  leaned  heayily  on 
Maitland's  arm,  really  proud  of  her 
guest,  and  honestly  disposed  to 
show  him  that  she  deemed  hia 
presence  an  honour.  ^*lt  seems 
uke  a  dream  to  me|**  said  she,  "to 
aee  you  here  after  reading  of  your 
name  so  often  in  the  papers  at 
all  the  greai  houses  ii^  England. 
I  never  fancied  that  old  Xilney 
would  be  so  honoured." 

It  was  not  easy  to  acknowled|De 
such  a  speech,  and  even  Maitland^s 
8elf>^pos9e8sion  was  pushed  to  its  last 
limits  by  it;  but  this  awkward 
feeling  soon  passed  away  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  pleasant  din- 
ner. And  it  was  as  pleasant  a  din- 
ner as  good  fare  and  good  wine  and 
a  well-disposed  company  could  make 
it 

At  first  a  slight  sense  of  reserve, 
a  shade  of  restraint,  seemed  to  hold 
conversation  in  check,  and  more 
particularly  towards  where  Mait- 
land  sat,  showing  that  a  certain 
dread  of  him  could  be  detected 
amongst  those  who  would  have 
fiercely  denied  if  charged  with  such 
a  sentiment 

The  perfect  urbanity,  tinctured, 
perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  racy  humour, 
with  which  Maitland  acknowledged 
the  old  Commodore^s  invitation  to 
take  wine  with  him,  did  much  to 
allay  the  sense  of  distrust  **  I  say, 
Maitland,"  cried  he  from  the  foot  of 
Uie  table,  **  are  you  too  great  a  dandy 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  V* 

A  very  mnt  flush  coloured  Mait- 
land* s  cheek,  but  a  most  pleasant 
smile  played  on  his  mouth  as  be 
said,  "I  am  delighted,  my  dear 
Commodore  —  delighted  to  repudiate 
the  dandyism  and  enjoy  the  claret 
at  the  same  time." 

"They  tell  me  it's  vulgar  and 
old-fashioned  and  I  don't  know 
what  else,  to  take  wine  with  a  man," 
resumed  the  old  sailor,  encouraged 
by  his  success  to  engage  a  wider 
attention. 

**I   only   obiect   to   the   custom 

when  practised  at  a  royal    table," 

,  said  Maitland,  '*  and  where  it  obliges 

you  to  rise  and  drink  your  wme 


Vtanding.^  Aa  tome  of  the  eom- 
pany  were  fi«nk  enough  to  own 
that  they  heard  pf  the  etiquette  for 
the  fi»t  time,  and  others,  who  af- 
fected to  be  conversant  ynth  it, 
ingeniously  shrouded  their  ignor* 
ance,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  various  traits  which  characterise 
different  courtly  circles :  and  it  waa 
a  theme  Maitland  knew  how  to  make 
^musing  —  not  vainglorioualy  dis- 
playing himself  as  a  foreground 
figure,  or  even  detailing  the  ex- 
periences aa  his  own,  but  relating 
his  anecdotes  with  all  the  modest 
diffidence  of  one  who  was  giving  his 
knowledge  at  second-hand. 

The  old  General  was  alone  able 
to  cap  stories  with  Maitland  on  this 
theme,  and  told  with  some  gusto  an 
incident  of  his  first  experiences  at 
Lisbon.  "We  had,"  said  he,  "a 
young  attach^  to  our  Legation  there 
—  I  am  talking  of,  I  regret  to  say, 
almosi  fifty  years  aga  He  was  a 
very  eood-looking  young  fellow, 
quite  fresh  firom  England,  and  not 
very  lonx,  I  believe,  m>m  Eton.  In 
passing  &ough  the  crowd  of  the 
ball-room,  a  long  streamer  of  laoe 
which  one  of  the  princesess  wore  in 
her  hair  caught  in  the  attache*s 
epaulette.  He  tried  in  vain  to  ex- 
tricate himself^  but  fearing  to  tear 
the  lace,  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  Infanta  about,  his  confusion 
making  his  efforts  only  the  more 
hopeless.  *  Where  are  you  going, 
sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  tins 
persistence  ? '  asked  a  sour-faoed  old 
lady-of-honour,  as  she  peroeived 
him  still  after  them.  'I  am  at- 
tached to  her  Royal  Highness,*  said 
ho  in  broken  French,  ^  and  I  cannot 
tear  myself  away.'  The  Infimta 
turned  and  stared  at  him,  and  then 
instantly  burst  out  a-laughing,  but 
so  good-humouredly  withal,  and 
with  such  an  evident  forgiveness, 
that  the  duenna  became  alarmed, 
reported  the  incident  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  next  morning  our  young 
countryman  got  his  orders  to  leave 
Lisbon  at  once." 

While  the  company  commented 
on  the  incident,  the  old  C^eral 
sighed  sorrowfuJUy — over  the  long 
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put,  perhaps — and  then  said,  *'He 
did  Dot  always  get  out  of  his  en- 
tanglements so  easily." 

"You  knew  Viim,  then?**  asked 
gome  one. 

"Slightly ;  hut  I  served  for  nxany 
years  with  nis  hrother,  Wat  Butler,  as 
good  a  soldier  as  ever  wore  the  cloth." 

"Are  yoi4  aw^re  that  his  widow 
and  son  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood r  asked  Mrs.  Trafford. 

"No ;  but  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  them.  Wat  and  I 
were  in  the  same  regiment  in  India. 
1  commanded  the  company  when  he 
joined  us.  And  how  did  he  leave 
themf* 

**  On  short  rations,"  broke  in  old 
Graham.  **  Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for 
Lyle  Abbey,  I  suspect  very  hard  up 
at  times." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Commo- 
dore," broke  in  Mrs.  Trafford.  "  You 
hare  been  quite  misinformed.  Mrs. 
Butler  is,  without  affluence,  per- 
fectly independent,  and  more  so 
eren  in  spirit  than  in  fortune." 

A  very  significant  smile  from 
Maitland  seemed  to  sav  that  he  re- 
cognised and  enjoyed  ner  generous 
adrocacy  of  her  friend. 

"Perhaps  you  could  do  some^ 
thing,  General,  for  his  son?"  cried 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 

"What  sort  oflad  is  her 

"Don*t  ask  me,  for  I  don't  like 
him ;  and  don't  ask  my  sisters,  for 
tbeylike  him  too  well,    said  Mark. 

"Have  you  met  him,  Mr.  Mait- 
land f    asked  the  General. 

"Yes,  but  passingly.  I  was 
struck,  however,  by  his  good  looks 
and  manly  bearingi  The  country 
riqgs  with  stories  of  his  courage 
and  intrepidity." 

"And  they  are  all  true,"  said 
Isabella  Lyle.  "  He  is  the  best  and 
brarast  creature  breath^lg." 

"There's  praise  —  that's  vhat  I 
call  real  praise,"  said  the  General. 
'Til  certainly  go  over  and  see  him 
after  thai" 

"m  do  better.  General,"  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell;  ^'I'U  send  over  and 
ask  him  here  to-morrow.  Why  do 
you  shake  your  head,  Bella?  He'll 
not  come  7*^ 


•*No,"8aid8he,calinly. 

*'  Not  if  you  and  Alice  were  to 
back  my  request  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,'*  said  Alice.  "  He  has 
estranged  himself  of  late  finom  ev«ry 
one;  he  has  not  been  even  once  U> 
see  us  since  he  came  back  firom. 
England." 

"Then  Mark  will  «»  and  letdi 
him  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  th^ 
most  unobservant  of  all  old  ladies. 

"  Not  I,  madam ;  nor  would  thai 
be  the  way  to  secure  him." 

*^  Well,  have  him  we  must,"  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell ;  while  she  added,  ia 
a  whisper  to  Mrs.  Trafford,  *'II 
would  never  do  to  lose  the  pooc 
boy  such  a  chance." 

'*Beck  says,  if  some  one  ifill 
drive  her  over  to  the  Causeway," 
cfied  the  Commodore,  "  she'll 
vouch  for  snccess,  and  bring  young 
Tony  back  with  her." 

"Mr.  Maitland  offers  himself," 
said  Alice,  whose  eyes  sparkled 
with  fun,  while  her  lip|  showed  no 
trace  of  a  smile. 

*'Take  the  phaeton,  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  "only  there  will  be 
no  place  for  young  Butler ;  but  take, 
a  britscha,  and  order  post-horsea 
at  Greme's  Mill"  And  now  a 
sharp  discussion  ensued  which  road 
was  the  shorter,  and  whether  th«i 
long  hill  or  the  "  new  cut "  waa  the 
more  severe  on  the  cattle. 

"  This  was  most  un&ir  of  you,'* 
said  Maitland  to  Mrs.  TrajQEbrd,  ae 
they  rose  from  table ;  "  but  it  shall 
not  succeed." 

"How  will  you  prevent  it?"  siid 
she,  kughing.  "  What  can  yoa 
do?" 

"Rather  than  go  Fd  say  'any* 
thing." 

"  As,  how,  for  instance  f ' 

He  leaned  forward  and  whisper<« 
ed  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  and  sud- 
denly  her  face  became  scarlet,  her 
eyes  flashed  passionately^  as  sh« 
said,  "This  passes  the  Mmit  ci 
jest,  Mr.  Maitland." 

"  Not  more  than  the  other  would 
pasa  the  limit  of  patience,"  said  he; 
i^id  now,  instead  of  entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  turned  short 
]:ound  and  sought  hie  ewn  rown. 
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CHAFTBK  Jam. — ^THB  FIRST  NIGHT  AT  TIL5ST. 


Maitland  was 'not  in  the  hestof 
tempers  when  he  retired  to  his 
room.  Whatever  the  words  he  had 
whispered  in  Alice^s  ear — and  this 
histmy  will  not  record  them — ^they 
were  a  failure.  They  were  even 
worse  than  a  failure,  for  they  pro- 
duced an  effect  directly  the  oppo- 
site to  that  intended. 

"  Have  I  gone  too  fest  f  muttered 
he ;  **  have  I  deceived  myself?  She 
certainly  understood  me  well  in 
What  I  said  yesterday.  She,  if  any- 
thing, gave  me  a  sort  of  encourage- 
ment to  speak.  She  drew  away  her 
hand,  it  is  true,  hut  without  any 
show  of  resentment  or  anger;  a 
sort  of  protest  rather,  Chat  implied 
*We  have  not  yet  come  to  this.' 
These  home-hred  women  are  hard  rid- 
dles to  read.  Had  she  heen  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian — ^ay,  or  even  one 
of  our  own,  long  conversant  with 
the  world  of  Europe— I  never  should 
have  blundered."  Such  thoughts 
as  these  he  now  threw  on  paper,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Gaffarelli. 

«*  What  a  '  Fiasco!'  I  have  made, 
Carlo  mio,"  said  he,  **  and  all  from 
not  understanding  the  nature  of 
these  creatures,  who  have  never 
seen  a  sunset  south  of  the  Alps. 
I  know  how  little  sympathy  any 
fellow  meets  with  from  you,  if  he 
be  only  unlucky.  I  have  your  fiice 
before  me — ^your  eyebrows  on  the 
top  of  your  forehead,  and  your 
nether  lip  quivering  with  malicious 
drollery,  as  you  cry  out,  *  Ma  perche  ? 
perche?  perche  ?'  And  I'll  tell  you 
why:  because  I  believed  that  she 
had  hauled  down  her  colours,  and 
there  was  no*  need  to  continue 
firing. 

"  Of  course  you'll  say,  *  Meno 
male,'  resume  the  action.  But  it 
won't  do,  Signer  Conte,  it  won't 
do.  She  is  not  like  one  of  your 
hardened  coquettes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo,  or  the  slopes  of  Gas- 
tellamare,  who  think  no  more  of  a 
declaration  of  love  than  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner ;  nor  have  the  slight- 


est  difficulty  in  making  the  same 
excuse  U>  either — a  pre-engagement 
She  is  English,  or  worse  again,  far 
worse — ^Irish, 

**rd  give — I  don't  know  what 
I  wouldn't  give — that  I  could  recall 
that  stupid  speech.  I  declare  I  think 
it  is  this  fearful  language  has  done 
it  all.  One  can  no  more  employ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  for  a  mat- 
ter of  delicate  treatment,  than  one 
could  paint  a  miniature  with  a 
hearth -brush.  What  a  pleasant 
coinage  for  cajolery  are  the  liquid 
lies  of  the  sweet  »)uth,  where  you 
can  lisp  duplicity,  and  seem  never 
to  hurt  the  Decalogue." 

As  he  had  written  so  far,  a  noisy 
summons  at  his  door  aroused  him, 
while  the  old  Commodore's  voice 
called  out  **  Maltland  I  Maitland  I 
I  want  a  word  with  you."  Mait- 
land opened  the  door,  *  and  without 
speaking  returned  to  the  fire,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  it,  and  his  hands 
carelessly  stuck  in  his  pockets. 

'*I  thought  I'd  come  over  and 
have  a  cigar  with  you  here ;  and  a 
glass  of  brandy -and -water,"  said 
Graham.  **  They're  hard  at  it  yon- 
der, with  harp  and  piano,  and  ex- 
cept holystoning  a  ^ock^  I  don't 
know  its  equaL" 

"Fm  the  more  sorry  for  your 
misfortune.  Commodore,  that  I  am 
unable  to  alleviate  it  Fm  deep  in 
correspondence  just  now.  as  you  see 
there,  and  have  a  quantity  more  to 
do  before  bed-time." 

**  Put  it  aside,  put  it  aside ;  nevier 
write  by  candle-light  It  ruins  the 
eyes ;  and  yours  are  not  so  young 
1^  they  were  ten  years  ago." 

**The  observation  is  undemable," 
said  Maitland,  stiffly. 

**  You're  six-and-thirty  ?  well,  five- 
and-thirty;Itakeit?" 

**Fm  ashamed  to  say  I  cannot 
satisfy  your  curiosity  on  so  natural 
a  subject  of  inquiry." 

"  Sally  says  forty,"  said  he  in  a 
whisper,  as  though  the  remark  re- 
quired caution.      ^'Her   notion    is 
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that  joa  djre  your  whiskers;  but 
Beck's  idea  is  that  jou  look  older 
than  yoa  are." 

"I  scarcely  know  to  which  of 
the  young  ladies  I  owe  my  deeper 
acknowledgments,"  said  Maitland, 
bowing. 

"You're  a  favourite  with  both  ; 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  very 
decided  preference  you  showed,  I 
tell  you  frankly  they'd  have  been 
tearing  caps  about  you  ere  this." 

"This  flattery  overwhelms  me ; 
and  all  the  more  that  it  is  quite 
unexpected." 

"None  of  your  mock  modesty 
with  mc,  you  dog  I"  cried  the  Com- 
modore, with  a  chuckling  laugh. 
**No  fellow  had  ever  any  success 
of  that  kind  that  he  didn't  know 
it;  and,  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
the  TCTy  conceit  it  breeds  goes  half- 
way with  women." 

"It  is  no  small  prize  to  learn  the 
experiences  of  a  man  like  yourself 
on  SQch  a  theme." 

"Well,  rU  not  deny  it,'*  said  he, 
with  a  short  sigh,  **  I  had  my 
share,  some  would  say  a  little  more 
than  my  share,  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
You'll  not  believe  it,  perhaps,  but 
I  tras  a  devilish  good-looking  tellow 
when  I  was — ^let  me  see — about  six 
or  eight  years  younger  than  you  are 
now." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  credit  it,"  said 
Mutland,  dryly. 

"There  was  no  make-up  about 
ms ;  no  lacquering,  no  paint,  no  pad- 
ding—all honest  scantling  from  keel 
to  taffitiiL  I  wasn't  tall,  it's  true. 
I  never,  with  my  best  heels  on, 
passed  five  feet  seven  and  half." 

"The  height  of  Julias  Caesar," 
said  Maitland,  calmly. 

"I  know  nothing  about  Julius 
Caesar;  but  Til  say  this,  it  was  a 
good  height  for  a  sailor  in  the  old 
gun-brig  days,  when  they  never 
gare  you  much  head-room  'tween 
decks.  It  don't  matter  so  much 
now  if  every  fellow  in  the  ward- 
room was  as  tall  as  yourself.  What's 
m  this  jar  here?" 
•*Sel2er." 

"  And  this  short  one — ^is  it  gin  ?" 
"No;  if 8 Vichy." 


"  Why,  what  sort  of  stomach  do 
you  expect  to  have  with  all  these 
confounded  slops  f  I  never  tasted 
any  of  these  vile  compounds  but, 
once — what  they  called  Carlsbad 
— ^and,  by  Jove,  it  was  bad,  and  no 
mistake.  It  took  three-fourths  of 
a  bottle  of  strong  brandy  to  bring 
back  the  heat  into  my  vitals  again. 
Why  don't  you  tell  Raikes  to  send 
you  in  some  sherry  If  That  old  brown 
sherry  is  very  pleasant,  and  it  must 
be  very  wholesome  too,  for  the 
doctor  here  always  sticks  to  it." 

"I  never  drink  wine,  except  at 
my  dinner,"  was  the  cold  and  mea- 
sured reply. 

**  You'll  come  to  it  later  on, 
you'll  come  to  it  later  on,"  said 
the  Commodore,  with  a  chuckle ; 
"  when  you'll  not  be  careful  about 
the  colour  of  your  nose  or  the  width 
of  your  waistcoat  There's  a  deal 
of  vanity  wrapped  up  in  abstemi* 
ousness,  and  a  deal  of  vexation  of 
spirit  too."  And  he  laughed  at  his 
own  drollery  till  his  eyes  ran  over. 
"  You're  saying  to  yourself;  Mait- 
land, '  What  a  queer  old  cove  that 
is !' — ain't  you  ?  Out  with  it,  man. 
Fm  the  best-tempered  fellow  that 
ever  breathed — with  the  men,  like, 
mind  you ;  not  with  every  one.  No, 
no ;  old  G.  G.,  as  they  used  to  call 
me  on  board  the  Hannibal,  is  an 
ugly  craft  if  you  boai^  him  on  the 
wrong  quarter.  I  don't  know  how 
it  would  be  now,  with  all  the  new- 
fangled tackle;  but  in  the  old  days 
of  lint-locks  and  wide  bores  I  was 
a  dead  shot  Fve  heard  you  can 
do  something  that  way  ?" 

**  A  little,"  said  he,  dryly. 

"  Every  gentleman  ought ;  Fve 
always  maintained  it:  as  poor  old 
Bowes  used  to  say,  with  a  strong 
head  for  port,  and  a  steady  hand 
for  a  pistol,  a  man  may  go  a  long 
way  in  this  world.  There,  I  thinK 
it's  your  turn  now  at  the  pump. 
Fve  had  all  the  talk  to  myself  since 
I  came  in,  and  the  most  you've 
done  has  been  to  grunt  out  *  In- 
deed I' or  *  Really  I' " 

"  I  have  listened.  Commodore- 
listened  most  attentively.  It  has 
been   my   great   privilege    to   have 
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heard  your  opinions  on  three  most 
interesting  topics  —  women,  and 
wine,  and  the  dael;  and,  ^I.assare 
you,  not  unprofitably." 

"Tm  not  blown,  not  a  bit  run  off 
my  wind,  for  all  that,  if  I  wasn't  so 
dry;  but  my  mouth, is  like  a  lime- 
burner's  hat  .  Would  you  just 
touch  that  bell  and  order  a  little 
sherry  or  madeira  ?  You  don't  seem 
to  know  the  ways  of  the  house  here, 
but  every  one  does  exactly  as  he 
pleases." 

"I  hare  a  fiiint  inkling  of  the 
practice,"  said  Maitland,  with  a 
yery  peculiar  smile. 

"  AV  hat's  the  matter  with  you 
this  evening  ?  You're  not  like  your- 
self one  bit  No  life,  no  animation 
about  you.  Rine  again ;  pull  it 
strong.  There,  they'll  hear  that, 
I  hope,"  cried  he,  as,  impatient  at 
.  Maitland' s  indolence,  he  gave  such 
a  jerk  to  the  bell-rope  that  it  came 
away  from  the  wire. 

"I  didn't  exactly  come  in  here 
for  a  gossip,"  said  the  Commodore, 
as  he  resumed  his  seat  **  I  wanted 
to  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you, 
and  perhaps  you  arc  impatient  that 
I  haren't  begun  it,  eh  ?" 

"It  would  be  unpardonable  to 
feel  impatience  in  such  company," 
said  Maitland,  with  a  bow. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  all  that. 
That's  what  Yankees  call  soft  saw- 
der ;  but  I'm  too  old  a  bird.  Mas- 
ter Maitland,  to  be  caught  with 
chaff,  and  I  think  as  clever  a  fellow 
as  you  are  might  suspect  as  much." 

**  You  are  very  unjust  to  both  of 
us,  if  you  imply  that  I  have  not  a 
high  opinion  of  your  acuteness." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  thought 
acute,  sir:  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor 
%  lawyer's  clerk— Fm  a  sailor." 

^  And  a  very  distinguished 
sailor.' 

"That's  as  it  may  be.  They 
passed  me  over  about  the  gooa- 
service  pension,  and  kept  *  backing 
and  filling''  about  that  coast-guard 
appointment  till  I  lost  temper,  and 
told  them  to  give  it  to  the  devil, 
for  he  never  had  been  out  of  the 
Admiralty  since  I  remembered  It ; 
and  I  said,  'Qasette  hhn  at  once, 


and  don't  let  him  say,  You're  for- 
getting an'  old  friend  and  sup> 
porter.' "     ' 

"Did  you  write  that r 

"Beck  did,  and  I  signed  it,  for 
Fve  got  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism 
in  these  knuckles,  that  makes  writ^ 
ing  tough  work  for  me,  and  tougher 
for  the  man  it's  meant  for.  >\hat 
servants  they  are  in  this  house  !--no 
answer  to  the  bell." 

"And  what  reply  did  they  make 
you  f '  asked  Maitland. 

"They  shoved  me  on  the  retired 
list,  and  Curtis,  th^  Secretary,  said, 
*I  had  to  suppress  your  letter,  or 
my  Lords  would  certaiply  have 
struck  your  name  off  the  Navy  List' 
— a  thing  I  ^defy  them  to  do—* 
thingthe  Queen  couldn't  do  I" 

"Will  you  try  one  of  these  f  said 
Maitland,  opening  his  cigar-case ; 
"these  are  stronger  than  the  pale 
ones." 

"  No ;  I  can't  smoke  without 
something  to  drink,  which  I  foresee 
I  shall  not  have  here." 

"  I  deplore  my  inhospitality." 

"  Inhospitality  !  why,  you've  no- 
thing to  say  to  it  It  is  old  mother 
Maxwell  receives  us  all  here.  Yon 
can  bo  neither  hospitable  nor  in- 
hospitable, so  far  as  1  see,  except- 
ing perhaps  letting  me  see  a  little 
more  of  that  fire  than  you  have 
done  hitherto,  peacocking  out  the 
tail  of  your  dressing-gown  in  front 
of  me." 

"Pray  draw  closer,"  sud  Mait- 
land,  moving  to  one  side;  "make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home  here." 
'  "  So  I  used  to  be,  scores  of  times, 
in  these  very  rooms.  It's  more 
than  five-and-twentv  years  that  I 
ever  occupied  any  others." 

"I  was  thinxing  of  going  back 
to  the  drawing-room  for  a  cup  of 
tea  before  I  resumed  my  work  here." 

"Teal  don't  destroy  your  stomach 
with  tea.  Get  a  little  gin^-they've 
wonderful  gin  here;  I  take  a  glass 
of  it  every  night  Beck  mixes  it, 
and  puts  a  sprig  oi^  not  mint,  bat 
maijonuD,  I  think  they  oall  it  FlI 
make  her  mix  a  brew  lor  you ;  and, 
by  the  way,  that  brings  me  to  what 
I  came  about" 
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**Wm  It  to  recommend  me  to 
take  ginf  uked  Maitland,  with  a 
well-i88iimed  innoeence. 

**No,  sir —  not  to  recommetid  you 
to  ^e  gin,"  said  the  old  Commo- 
dofo  sternly.  '*!  told  you  when  I 
ame  in  that  I  had  come  on  an 
eirand  of  some  importance." 
^'If  you  did,  k  has  escaped  me." 
"Well,  you  shan't  escape  me — 
that's  all." 

*'I  hope  I  misunderstand  yOu. 
I  trust  sinder^  that  it  is  to  the 
diyness  of  your  throat  and  the  state 
of  your  tonsils  that  I  mast  attribute 
this  speech.  Will  you-  do  me  the 
very  great  fivrour  to  recall  it?" 

The  old  man  fidgeted  in  his 
chair,  huUoned  his  coat,  and  un- 
buttoned it,  and  then  blurted  out 
in  aa  abrupt  spasmodic  way,  ''All 
right — I  didn't  mean  offence — I  in- 
tended to  say,  that  as  we  were  here 
now — that  as  we  had  this  opportune 
ity  of  explaining  ourselyea— -"• 

'*  That's  quite  sufficient,  Gommo- 
don,  I  ask  fbr  nothing  beyond 
yoar  simple  aasunmce  that  nothing 
offensive  was  intended." 

"  ni  be  hanged  if  I  ever  suffered 
as  modi  from  thirst  in  all  my  life. 
I  was  eighteen  days  on  a  gill  of 
water  a-day  in  the  tropics,  and 
did'nt  feel  it  wovse  *than  this.  I 
most  drink  some  of  that  stuff,  if  I 
die  ibr  it.  Whi<^h  is  the  least 
Asuseoos?" 

''I  think  you'll  find  the  Vichy 
pleasant;  there  is  a  little  fixed  air 
inHtoa" 

Twish  there  was  a  Uttlo  cognac 
in  it  Ugh!  it's  detestable  1  Lefs 
tiy  the  other.  Worse  I  I  row  and 
deelare— woisel  WelL  Maitland, 
whafoTer  be  your  skiU  hi  other 
matten,  Til  be  shot  if  I'll  back  you 
for  your  taste  in  liquors." 
Ihilland  smiled,  and  wis  sileiii 
^I  shall  have  a  fever -^ I  know  I 
shall— if  I  don't  take  something. 
There's  a  singing  in  my  head  now 
like  a  dume  of  bells,  and  ^e  baek 
of  my  throttt  feels  like  a  coal-bunker 
in  one  of  ttioSo  vile  steamers.  HOw 
von  stand  it  I  don't  know;  but  to 
be  sore  youVe  not  been  taJMog  as 
I  baTe."    The  old  Cettunodore  rese^ 


hut,  when  he  reached  the  door,  seem- 
ed' suddenly  to  have  remembered 
somethmg;  fbr  he  placed  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  said,  ^*  What  a 
hrain  I '  have !  here  was  I  walking 
away  without  ever  so  much  as 
saying  one  word  about  it" 

"  Gould  we  defer  it  till  to-morrow, 
my  dear  Gommodore?"*  said  Mait* 
land,  coaxingly.  "I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  what  it  is,  but 
surely  we  could  talk  it  over  after 
breakfast." 

"  But  yOu'll  be  off  by  that  time. 
Beck  said  that  there  would  be  no 
use  starting  later  than  seven  o'clock." 

*^Off !  and  where  to  ?" 

"To  theBumside— to  the  widow 
Butler's  —  where  else?  You  heard 
it  an  arranged  at  dinner,  didn't 
you?" 

"I  heard  something  suggested 
laughingly  and  lightly,  but  nothing 
serious,  me  less  settlect  positively." 

"  Will  you  please  to  tell  me^  sir, 
how  muc^  of  your  life  is  serious, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  accepted  nsf 
levity?  for  I  suppose  the  inquiry  I 
have  to  make  of  you  amounts  just 
to  that,  and  no  more."' 

"Gommodore  Graham,  it  would 
distress  me  much  if  I  were  to  mis- 
understand you  once  again  tonight, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  deeply  if 
you  will  put  any  question  you  ex- 
pect me  to  answer  in  its  very 
simplest  form." 

''That  I  will,  Sff;  that  I  willl 
Now  then,  what  are  your  inten- 
tions ?" 

"  What  are  my  hitentions  I" 

''Tes,  sir — exactly  so;  what  are 
your  intentions  ?" 

''I  declare  I  have  so  many,  on 
such  varied  sulnects,  and  of  such 
different  hues,  mat  it  would  be  a 
sore  inflietion  on  vour  patience  were 
I  only  to  open  the  budget;  and  as 
to  ei&er  of  us  exhausting  It,  it  is 
totally  out  of  the  questfoa  Take 
your  chance  of  a  subject,  then,  ahd 
I'll  do  my  best  to  enlighten  you." 

''This  Is  fencftog,  air;  and  it 
doesn't  suit  me." 

''  If  you  knew  how  very  IMtlo  the 
whole  conversation  suits  ms^  you'd 
Qoimidervaliiemypattooa"    ^ 
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"I  ask  you  <mc6  again,  what  are 
your  intentions  as  regards  my  young* 
est  daughter,  Miss  Rebecca  Graham  ? 
That's  plain  speaking,  I  believe." 

** Nothing  plainer;  and  my  reply 
shall  be  equally  so.  I  hare  none — 
none  whatever." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never 
paid  her  any  particular  attentions  f 

"Never." 

"  That  you  never  took  long  walks 
with  her  when  at  Lyle  Abbey,  quite 
alone  and  unaccompanied?'* 

"  We  walked  together  repeatedly. 
I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget 
her  charming  companionship." 

'*Conf6und  your  gratitude,  sir! 
ifs  not  that  I'm  talking  o£  You 
made  advances.  You  —  you  told 
her — you  said  —  in  fact,  you  made 
her  believe — ay,  and  you  made  me 
believe  —  that  you  meant  to  ask  her 
to  marry  you." 

''  Impossible  1"  said  Maitland ; 
"impossible!" 

'*And  why  impossible?  Is  it 
that-  our  respective  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  the  matter  im- 
possible?" 

"I  never  thought  of  such  an 
impertinence.  Commodore.  When 
I  said  impossible,  it  was  en- 
tirely with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  could  be  placed  on  all  my 
.  intercourse  with  Miss  Graham." 

"And  I  didn't  go  up  to  your 
room  on  the  morning  1  left,  and 
ask  you  to  come  over  to  Port 
Graham  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  me?" 

"You  invited  me  to  your  house, 
bat  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
that  it  was  to  this  end.  Don't 
shake  your  bead  as  if  you  doubted 
me ;  I  pledge  you  my  word  on  it" 

"How  often  have  you  done  this 
sort  of  thing?  for  no  fellow  is  as 
cool  as  you  are  that's  not  an  old 
hand  at  it" 

"  I  can  forgive  a  good  deal " 

"  Forgive  1  I  should  think  you 
could  forgive  the  people  you've  in- 
jured. The  question  is.  Can  I  for- 
give ?    Yes,  sir,  can  I  forgive  ?" 

^*  I  declare  it  never  ikxsurred  to 
itie  to  inquire." 

"Thars  enough -*- quite  enough; 


you  shall  hear  from  me:  It  may 
take  me  twenty-four  hours  to  find 
a  friend;  but  before  this  time  to- 
morrow evening,  sir,  1^11  have  him." 
Maitland  shrugged  his  shoulders 
carelessly,  and  said,  "  As  you  please, 
sir." 

"It  shall  be  as  I  please,  sir;  Til 
take  care  of  that  Are  you  able  to 
say  at  present  to  whom  my  friend 
can  address  himself?" 

V  If  your  friend  will  first  do  me 
the  &vour  to  call  upoii  me,  I'll  be 
able  by  that  time  to  inform  him." 
"AU  right    U  it's  to  be  Mark 

Lyle '' 

"Certainly  not:  it  could  never 
occur  to  me  to  make  choice  of  your 
friend  and  neighbour's  son  for  such 
an  office." 

"Well,  I  thought  not— I  hoped 
not;  and  I  suspected,  besides,  that 
the  little  fellow  with  the  red  whis- 
kers—  that   mi^or  who  dined  one 

day  at  the  Abbey " 

Maitland's  pale  cheek  grew  scar- 
let, his  eyes  flashed  with  passion, 
and  all  the  consummate  calm  of  his 
manner  gave  way  as  he  said,  "  With 
the  choice  of  my  friend,  sir,  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  decline 
to  confer  further  with  you.'* 

"Eh,  eh  I  that  shell  broke  in  the 
magazine  did  it?  I  thought  it 
would,  ni  be  shot  but  I  thought 
it  would  1'*  And  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  but  bitter  withal,  the  old 
Commodore  seized  his  hat  and 
departed. 

Maitland  was  much  tempted  to 
hasten  after  the  Commodore  and 
demand  —  imperiously  demand  — 
from  him  an  explanation  of  his  last 
words,  whose  taunt  was  even  more  in 
the  manner  than  the  matter.  Was 
it  a  mere  chance  hit,  or  did  the  old 
sailor  really  know  something  about 
the  relations  between  himself  and 
M'Caskey?  A  second  or.  two  of 
thought  reassured  him,  and  he 
laughed  at  his  own  fears,  and 
turned  onoe  more  to  the  table  to 
finish  his  letter  to  his  friend. 

"  You  have  often,  my  dear  Carlo, 
heard  me  boast,  that  amidst  all 
the  shiftbg  chances  and  accidents 
of  my  life,  I  had  aver  escaped  one 
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signal  misfortane — in  mj  mind, 
about  the  greatest  that  ever  befalls 
a  man.  I  have  neyer  been  ridicul- 
ous. Thii^  can  be  my  triumph  no 
longer.  The  charm  is  broken!  I 
suppose,  if  I  had  never  come  to 
this  blessed  country,  I  might  have 
preserred  my  immunity  to  the  last ; 
but  you  mij^t  as  well  try  to  k^p 
jour  gravity  at  one  of  the  Policm- 
ello  combats  at  Naples  as  preserve 
^our  dignity  in  a  land  where  Life 
s  a  peipetual  joke,  and  where  the 
kw  serious  people  are  so  illogical 
in  their  gravity,  thev  are  the  best 
fiin  of  di.  Into  this  strange  so- 
ciety J  plunged  as  fearlessly  as  a 
man  does  who  has  seen  a  large 
Bhare  of  life,  and  believes  that  the 
himian  crystal  has  no  side  he  has 
not  noticed;  and  the  upshot  is,  I 
am  supposed  to  have  made  warm 
lore  to  a  young  woman  that  I 
saroely  flirted  with,  and  am  going 
to  be  shot  at  to-morrow  b^  her 
&tber  Ibr  not  being  serious  m  my 
iDtentions!  You  may  lau^h — you 
may  scream,  shout,  and  kick  with 
laughter,  and  I  almost  think  I  can 
hear  you;  but  it's  a  very  embar- 
nesing  position,  aad  the  absurdly 
of  it  is  more  than  I  can  &ce. 

*^Why  did  I  ever  come  here? 
What  induced  me  ever  to  put  foot 
in  a  land  where  the  veiy  natives 
do  not  know  their  own  customs, 
ind  where  all  is  permitted,  and  no- 


thing is  tolerated?  It  is  too  late 
to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me 
through  this  troublesome  affair ; 
and  indeed  my  present  vacillation 
is  whether  to  marry  the  young  lady 
or  run  away  bodilv;  for  I  own  to 
you  I  am  afraid  —  heartily  afraid  — 
to  fight  a  man  that  might  be  my 
grandfather;  and  I  can't  bear  to 
give  the  mettlesome  old  fellow  the 
fbn  of  shooting  at  me  for  nothing. 
And  worse  —  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  all  this  —  Alice  will  have  such 
a  laugh  at  met  Ay,  Carlo,  here  is 
the  sum  of  my  affliction. 

'^  I  must  dose  this,  as  I  shall  have 
to  look  out  for  some  one,  long 
of  stride  and  quick  of  eye,  to 
handle  me  on  the  sround.  Mean- 
while order  Ylinner  Tor  two  on  Sa- 
turday week,  for  I  mean  to  be  with 
you;  and  therefore  say  nothing  of 
those  afi&irs  which  interest  us, 
^iUtra  montanV  1  write  by  this 
poet  to  WQ.  to  meet  me  as  I  pass 
through  Dublin;  and^  of  course, 
the  follow  will  want  money.  I 
shall  therefore  draw  on  Cipriani 
for  whatever  is  necessary,  and  you 
must  be  prepared  to  tdl  him  the 
outlay  was  indispensable^  I  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
here — neither  seduced  man  nor 
woman,  and  am  bringing  back  to 
the  cause  nothing  greater  or  more . 
telling  than 
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THB    ECOKOMT     OF     CAPITAL. 


Of  all  the  inventions  of  which 
necessity  is  the  stern  mother,  the 
inyentions  of  economy  are  the  most 

Sromioent     at     the     present    day. 
[any    new    forces    hare    recently 
been  discovered  and  placed    under 
the  control  of  man,  hut  it  is  the 
utilisation  of  hitherto  useless  things 
which  still  more  peculiarly  charac- 
terises our  times.    What  our  fore- 
&thers   neglected   or   despised,   we 
have   learn e    to    appreciate;    what 
they  threw  away,  we  carefully  ga- 
ther up.     Nothing  is  too  small  or 
too  mean  to  be  disregarded  by  our 
scientific    economy.     The    seeming 
rubbish  and   fag-ends    of  creation, 
which  our  ancestors  would  gladly 
have   thrown  over  the  garden-wall 
of  the  world  into  the  limbo  of  chaos 
or  of  space,   are  now  converted  to 
profitable    purposes,    conducive    to 
the  greater  comfort  and  prosperity 
of^ife.      "Waste    nothing"    is   the 
key-note  of  our  material  industry. 
In  the  farm  and  in  the  manu&c- 
tory,  and  not  least  among  the  vast 
hives   of    population    in   our   great 
cities,  the  word  "  refuse,"  in  its  old 
sense,    is    wellnigh   exploded.     We 
now  see  that  everything  is  of  use,  if 
wa  take  it  to  the  right  place,  or  put 
it  to  its  right  purpose.    Just  as  the 
&rmer  turns  even  the  weeds  to  ac- 
count, as  a  manure  for  the  fields 
which  they  encumbered,  so  is  it  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  industry. 
The  making  of  many  small  gains  is 
now  considered  a  safer  and  more  pro- 
fitable mode  of  business  than  aiming 
at  a  few  large  ones.    It  is  the  utilis- 
ation of  neglected  resources,  the  ac- 
cumulation and  concentrated  appli- 
ance of  a  thousand  forces  or  sav- 
ings, each  trifling  of  itself  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  extending  power. 
We   are    economidng   our   Money, 
like    everything    else  ;     and     this 
economy  of  capital,  almost  as  much 
as  the  new  gold-mines,  is  the  agency 
which  is  now  giving  to  commerce 
its  enormous  expansion. 
The  first  gold-seekers  in  Galifor 


nia,  we  are  told,  did  their  work  so 
rudely  and  imperfectly  that  their 
successors,  when  they  came  into 
the  field  with  new  and  better  ap- 
pliances, found  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness to  occupy  the  old  diggings,  and 
extracted  from  the  despised  heaps 
<>f  refuse  about  as  much  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  as  had  been  obtained 
by  the  first  workers.  The  first 
comers  thought  only  of  nuggets  and 
large  prizes;  the  later  ones  sohght 
their  chief  gain  in  concentrating 
and  extracting  the  invisible  grains 
of  precious  ore  from  over  a  wide 
and  apparently  unpromising  fieli 
The  appliances  of  Banking  hare 
a  similar  effect  in  our  social 
system.  They  have  economised 
enormously  the  wealth  of  evexy 
country  in  which,  like  our  own, 
they  have  been  well  developed. 
But  even  in  England,  until  lately, 
bankiilg  was  in  a  rudimentai^ 
state.  The  private  banks  of  Lon- 
don, indeed,  were  perfect  ci  their 
kind :  their  ptoprietaary  possesses 
the'  wealth  which  is  requisite  to 
insure  confidence,  and  ^e  prac- 
tised ability  (in  most  cases  an  here- 
ditary experience)  which  ensures 
efficient  administration.  The  pri- 
vate banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
be  relied  on  as  possessing  either  of 
these  requisites,  and  were  especial- 
ly deficient  as  regards  their  amount 
of  capital.  The  introduction  of 
the  joint-stock  system  —  only  re- 
cently adopted  in.  England,  though 
it  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  with  marked 
success  in  Scptland  —  has  given 
an  immense  expansion  to  bank- 
ing, and  has  proportionately  in- 
creased the  available  capital  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  to  Scotland  that  we  must 
still  look  to  see  the  economy  of 
capital  in  the  most  perfect  form 
that  has  yet  been  devised.  There, 
every  little  country  town  has  its 
bank   or   banks,    branches    of  the 
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parent  institations  in  the  capital. 
Each  of  these  branch-banks  be- 
comes a  resenroir  for  the  spare 
money  of  the  sarrounding  district. 
The  sheep-fiumer,  as  he  returns 
with  heary  purse  from  the  £iir, 
and  the  grain-farmer,  as  month  by- 
month  ho  receires  payment  for  his 
sales,  hasten  to  deposit  their  money 
in  the  bank, — where  it  is  not  only 
kept  securely  and  at  call,  but  where 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest  is  paid 
m  the  amount  deposited.  The 
country  shopkeeper,  In  like  man- 
ner, and  even  the  cottar,  take  thi- 
ther their  small  jptina,  to  be  ready 
for  the  payment  of  wages  or  of  rent ; 
and  the  great  landowners  of  the 
district  receive  their  rents  through 
the  same  medium.  The  managers 
of  these  branch-banks,  living  InN^he 
midst  of  each  district,  and  know- 
ing well  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  those  who  deal  with  the 
hank,  are  ever  ready  to  lend  timely 
aid  to  any  of  their  customers  who 
are  in  need  of  it,  and  who  are  de- 
serring  of  confidence.  In  this  way 
two  great  objects  are  ^ined.  Each 
man  in  the  di^ct,  mstead  of  (as 
formerly)  keeping  his  savings  in  a 
strong  chest,  or  hid  in  an  old  stock- 
ing, is  now  richer  by  receiving 
interest  on  his  money  from  the 
bank;  and  the  industry  of  the 
district  is  at  the  same  time  fos- 
tered by  tiie  advances  (in  the  shape 
of  cash-<nredits)  which  the  bank- 
managers  are  ever  ready  to  make 
upon  moderate  terms  to  wortbj 
customers.  While  the  district  is 
thus  benefited,  the  greater  part  of 
its  surplus  money  is  transferred  to 
the  central  banking  establishment, 
where  it  is  profitably  employed  in 
the   discount    of   mercantile   bills, 


and  in  other  ways  which  are  all 
more  or  less  conducive  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  industry  and  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce.  The  spare  money 
of  the  country,  the  accumulation  at 
hiindreds  of  petty  savings,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  chief  seats  of  indus- 
try, and  is  made  to  quicken  the 
wheels  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
and  thereby  increase  alike  profits 
and  employment  throughout  the 
whole  country.  In  short,  the  gene- 
ral commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  immensely  increased,  at 
the  same  time  that  each  district  is 
separately  benefited.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  country  so  poor  and  so  thinly 
peopled  as  Scotland  has,  during  thie 
last  hundred  years,  made  such  ra- 
pid advances. 

England,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  still  more  in  propor- 
tion to  her  wealth,  lagged  far  b^ 
hind  Scotland  in  her  progress  in 
the  appliances  of  banking.  Never^ 
theless,  her  progress  in  this  line 
during  the  last  fifteen  ^  years  has 
been  remarkable.  Irrespective  of 
private  banks,  the  joint-stock  banks 
already  established,  along  with  their 
branches,  amount  to  about  1600— • 
spread  over  the  country,  and  fonn- 
ing  so  many  centres  for  receiving 
and  utilising  the  spare  money  of  the 
nation.^  So  successful  have  been 
the  joint-stock  banks  of  London  (of 
which  there  are  now  twelve),  that 
the  amount  of  deposits  intrusted 
to  them  at  present  is  upwards  of 
£71,000,000.  The  following  sUte- 
ment  of  tl^o  deposits,  paid-up  capital, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  during  the  last 
half-year,  demonstrates  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  leading 
establishments  of  this  kind  in  the 
metropolis : — 


1 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

DepoBito. 

oQttie 
Six  Months. 

Percentago 

of  Profit 

per  Anniitn. 

London  and  Weetnunster, . 
1  nnioQ  Bank,  ...^. ....... 

£1,000,000 
120,000 
600,000 
800,000 
400,000 

£16,629,095 

16,472,279 

14,066,731 

4,179,294 

8,626,975 

£147,816 

114,824 

80,673 

84,924 

88,080 

29.66 
88.11 
26.8^ 
23.28 
16.61 

London  Joint  Stock, 

Bank  of  London, 

City  Bank« 

' 
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In  the  ihig^Uth  proraoes,  the  inAro- 
duction  of  the  flystem  of  joint-stock 
hanks  has  proved  equally  successful 
— especially  in  the  great  seats  of 
manu&cturing  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  first  six  months  of 
1863,  the  Birmingham  Joint-Stock 
Bank  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  annum ;  the  Shef- 
field Union  BuJc,  10  per  cent  per 
annum;  the  Sheffield  and  Bother- 
ham  Bank,  12i  pa:  cent ;  the  Brad- 
ford Banking  Company,  17i  per 
oent ;  the  Leeds  Banking  Company, 
S5  per  cent;  the  Huddersfield 
Banking  Company,  2d  per  cent; 
the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company, 
2&i  per  cent ;  and  the  West  Riding 
Union  Banking  Company,  47i  per 
cent !  For  the  kst  half-year  these 
rates  must  have  heen  stUl  greater ; 
for  it  appears  firom  the  retumk  of 
the  London  joint^took  banks  that, 
ovring  to  the  recent  high  rate  of 
discount,  the  profits  of  banking 
have  been  on^^ourth  greater  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1863  than  in  the 
previous  half-'year.. 

Li  the. United  Kii^dom,  the  num- 
ber of  existing  banks  and  branch- 
banks  is  about  five  thousand.  In 
•Scotland  there  are  thirteen  banks 
(five  of  which  are  minor  and  pro- 
vincial), with  615  branchegi.  All  of 
these  banks  issue  notes  of  their 
own,  of  the  value  of  £1  and  up- 
wards. The  cusrenoy  of  Scotland 
ocmststs  entirely  of  p«;)er-money — 
gold-money,  which  the  Exiglish 
people  prize  so  much,  being  re- 
garded by  the  Scotch  as  alike  cum- 
brous and  expensive.  The  paper- 
money  issued  by  the  Scotch  ba^ks 
amounts  to  four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling;  against  which  the^  hold 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
specie.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  se- 
cured are  not  only  the  issues,  but 
also  .  the  d<qK)sits,  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  that  in  no  case  has  any  one 
of  them  fkiled  to  discharge   every 


&rthing  of  its  liabilities.  In  Ire- 
land there  are  six  banks  of  issue, 
with  a  note-droulation  of  about 
six  millions, — of  which  amount  two 
and  a  half  millions  belong  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  In  England  there 
are  204  banks  of  issue,  and  the 
amount  of  their  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation averages  about  twenty-six 
millioDS.  Of  this  amount,  fully 
twenty  millions  belong  to  the  Bank 
of  Euffland, — three  millions  to  joint- 
stock  banks  of  issue,  of  which  there 
are  61,-*and  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  to  private  banks  of  issue^ 
of  which  there  are  142.* 

Since  1844^,  the  normal  expan- 
sion of  the  use  of  paper-money  in 
this  4»>untry  has  been  checked.  By 
the  Acts  then  passed,  no  new  baiu: 
of /issue  was  allowed  to  be  estab- 
liaaed ;  aiui  for  idl  additional  issues 
of  notes  on  the  part  of  existang 
bank^,  it  was  made  imperative  that 
they  should  keep  on  hand  an  equal 
amount  of  gold.  In  England  and 
Ireland,  where  there  are  no  notes 
of  less  value  than  i£5,  and  where 
consequently  cheques  serve  almost 
all  the  purposes  of  bank-notes,  this 
restriction  is  of  little  moment.  But 
in  Scotland,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  currency  consists  of  £1  notes, 
the  restriction  is  felt  as  a  hardship, 
and  as  an  ux^justifiable  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It 
was  an  interference  with  the  fi?ee- 
dom  of  banking  which  had  previ- 
ously prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  it 
has  also  produced  a  great  waste  of 
capital  in  the  Scottish  currency. 
For  every  addition  to  the  note-cir- 
culation of  Scotland,  the  banks 
have  had  to  purchase  and  keep  on 
hand  an  et]ual  amount  of  specie — a 
condition  wl^ch  whoUv  neutraliaeft 
the  economy  of  capital,  which  it  is 
the  sole  use  of  bank-notes  to  elfeet. 
Moreover,  by  the  failure  of  the 
Western  Bank  in  1857,  a  portion 
of  the    Scotch    note-issues    against 


'^*  We  may  add  that,  on  the  80th  January,  the  capital  deposited  in  Savinga-banka 
^4n  other  n^rda,  the  spare  money  of  the  lower  classee  concentrated  and  economiaed 
^—amounted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  £48,615,000  sterling.  Of  this  amount 
3|.  milUons  have  been  depoeited  in  the  recent^  established  PostrOffioe  Savings- 
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which  it  wu  not  necessary  to  hold 
specie,  amounting  to  £887,000, 
lapsed^  and  has  not  jet  been  re- 
stored. The  Chancellor  of  the 
^chequer,  indeed,  with  a  view  to 
anticipate  discussion  on  %  private 
Bill  which  raises  this  question,  has 
introduced  a  BiU  of  his  own,  to 
replace  this  lapsed  portion  of  the 
Scottish  currency.  Ho  acknow- 
ledges the  justice  of  the  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  these  lapsed 
issues,  and  he  professes  to  concede 
it;  but  his  Bill  ia  essentially  a 
naooduTre  and  an  eyasion.  He 
offers  to  empower  the  existing 
banks  to  replace  the  lapsed  issues, 
on  condition  of  paying  to  the 
Goremment  £2,  7s.  6d.  per  cent 
OD  their  amoui^t  Now,  as  gold 
may  be  held  in  ordinary  thnes  at  a 
oost  (firom  loss  of  interest)  of  8i  per 
cent  —  and  as  the  banks  have  it 
already  in  then*  power  to  issue  any 
amount  of  notes  (on  which  they 
pay  a  stamp-duty  of  only  8s.  4d. 
per  cent)  by  keeping  on  hand  an 
equal  sum  in  specie — Mr.  Gladstone 
eonoedes  only  one-third  part  of  what 
he  professes  to  do.  The  practical 
result  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  gare 
back  only  £120,000  of  the  lapsed 
issues,  instead  of  the  whole  amount 
(£337,000),  which  ostensibly  his 
Bill  purports  to  do.  Moreover,  why 
&i5  extra  2  per  cent  to  Govem- 
ment  upon  these  issues  ?  It  is  not, 
DOT  does  it  profess  to  be,  in  any  re- 

ra  guarantee  or  security  for 
convertibility  of  these  notes  — 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  win  be 
adequately  secured  by  the  amount 
of  gold  which  the  Scotch  banks  are 
afa^y  compelled  to  hold.  It  is 
simply  a  tax  —  a  tax  upon  paper- 
cnrrencT  —  upon  a  currency,  more- 
over, which  (unlike  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England)  owes  none  of  its 
value,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Government  It  is  a  new 
doctrine  that  bank-note  issues  in 
Scotland  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  State.  We  trusty 
therefore,  that  when  the  Bill  goes 
into  Committee  the  Scotch  mem- 
bos  will  unanimously  support  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  clause 


by  which  this  tax  is  hnposed  b» 
struck  out :  or  rather,  that  in  place 
of  the  proposed  "£2,  78.  6d."  there 
be  inserted  ''8s.  4d.,"  the  ordinaiy 
stamp-duty  on  bank-notes.  By  this 
means  lUone  will  the  Bill  be  made 
to  accord  with  its  professed  object 
and  the  eorrency  of  Scotland  be  re- 
placed on  the  footing  which  was 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Act  of  1846. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
does  the  economy  oif  capital  ap- 
proach to  the  ooi;np«r«tive  perfec- 
tion which  has  been  attained  in  tiie 
British  Isles.  But  there  are  im- 
provements yet  to  be  made ;  and  in 
London  itself  »  change  is  «t  work 
which  ere  long  will  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  banking-system.  The 
day  of  the  private  banks  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  They  are  still  as  sound 
and  as  ably  managed  as  ever,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  destined 
to  wane  before  the  new  rivals  that 
are  Uking  the  field.  The  great 
private  banks  will  last,  indeed,  fiir 
many  a  day, — and  will  continue  ta 
yield  large  profits— but  no  new  pri- 
vate banks  will  be  started.  The  pri^ 
vate  banks  in  London,  like  the  Bank 
of  England,  used  to  pay  no  interest 
to  their  depositors,  however  large 
the  amount  deposited,  or  however 
long  it  might  lie  in  the  bank.  This 
was  a  great  drawback  on  their  popu- 
larity, after  the  jomt-stock  banktf 
started ;  and  quite  recently  some  of 
the  private  banks  have  begun  to 
give  interest  on  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  their  new  rivala  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  certain  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  themselves. 
From  having  a  narrower  and  more 
select  range  of  business,  and  con- 
sequently linowing  their  customers 
unusually  well,  they  are  more  ready 
to  make  advances  to  their  customerSi 
and  (which  is  a  great  point  with  men 
in  business)  do  so  more  privately, 
than  is  the  case  with  joint-stock 
banks — which  are  necessarily  fet- 
tered by  rules,  and  where  the  man- 
aging power  is  a  board  of  directors.  ' 
Men  who  are  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive business,  not  seldom  Require  a 
temporary  advance  in  order  to  en- 
able them   to  execute  some  laxge 
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order,  but,  inortt  naturally,  they  are 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  make  a 
statement  of  their  affairs  which  will 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
board  of  directors ;  whereas  they 
need  have  no  such  delicacy  in  apply- 
iog  to  the  head  of  a  priyate  banking 
establishment  Again,  as  regards 
efficiency  of  management,  the  pri- 
vate banks  of  London  cannot  be 
surpassed  ^-  we  may  say,  cannot  be 
equalled ;  for  they  are  managed  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  who 
have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  establishment  than  a  salaried 
manager  can  have,  and  who  also,  in 
most  cases,  have  an  hereditary  ex- 
perience in  banking.  Nevertheless 
it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  joint- 
stock  system  of  banking  is  the  more 
popular  and  profitable:  and  this 
m  the  end  will  decide  the  question 
between  the  rival  systems.  A  board 
of  directors,  elected  by  the  share- 
holders, and  each  having  a  separate 
business  of  his  own  to  attend  to, 
certainly  does  not  constitute  a  very 
efficient  management;  although  the 
defect  is  partially  redeemed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
manager.  But  it  is  found  that 
the  immense  sums  at  the  disposal 
of  joint-stock  companies,  compared 
with  those  at  the  command  of  pri- 
vate bankers,  give  them  an  advan- 
tage which  enables  a  moderately 
good  management  to  realise  greater 
profits  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
most  talented  management  of  lesser 
sums.  The  large  amount  of  sub- 
scribed capital  which  joint-stock 
banks  offer  as  security,  the  publicity 
given  to  their  balance-sheets,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  interest  which  thev 
allow  upon  money  deposited  with 
them,    render   them   more   popular 


than  the  private  banks;  thdr  ^s- 
tem  of  branches,  and  their  large 
number  of  shareholders,  give  them 
a  wider  sphere  of  operations;  and 
the  higher  profits  which  they  gene- 
rally pay  render  them  more  attractive 
to  capitalists  who  desire  to  engage 
in  banking.  Joint-stock  banks  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  the  pri- 
vate banks  will  slowly  die  out 
The  private  banks  of  London,  in- 
deed, as  was  suggested  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  M^Leod,  might  them- 
selves unite  together,  and  form 
a  joint-stock  bank  of  unequalled 
prestige  and  resources ;  but  so 
many  private  questions  of  punc- 
tilio and  precedence  would  have  to 
be  overcome  before  such  a  corpora- 
tion could  be  established,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  realised.  Never- 
theless, that  the  private  bankers  of 
London  are  not  blind  to  the  ten- 
dency of  affairs,  is  evidenced  by  the 
union  that  has  recently  takeu  place 
between  two  of  these  banks  (Messrs. 
Heywood  and  Kennards*  and  Messrs. 
Hankey's)  and  the  Bank  of  Man- 
chester— ^which  three  banks,  uniting 
the  advantages  of  both  systems, 
now  form  a  powerful  joint-stock 
company  under  the  name  of  the 
"Consolidated  Bank." 

The  £nglish  joint-stock  banks  are 
still,  we  think,  defective  in  some  of 
their  arrangements.  These  lack 
simplicity — and  simplicity,  as  has 
been  proved  abundantly,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
promotion  of  business.  Most  of 
them  pay  interest  only  on  current 
accounts  which  never  fall  below  a 
certain  amount  (generally  £50t)), 
and  vary  their  rates  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  money  is  placed 
at  their  disposal.*    This  is  a  grea^ 


*  There  is  a  great  and  perplexing  diversity  in  the  practice  of  the  London  joint- 
stock  banks  in  this  respect  Some  of  them  pay  no  interest  at  all  upon  current  ao- 
ooants  which  at  any  time  during  the  year  happen  to  fall  below  £500.  Of  the  more 
liberal  class  of  banks  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  recently-established  Alliance  Bai^, 
the  custom  of  which  is  as  fcAlows :— If  the  balance  shall  not  at  any  time  during  the 
half-year  have  been  below  £500,  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  will  be 
allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances ;  if  not  below  £20 :\  1  per  cent  will  be 
allowed ;  if  below  £200,  no  iuterest.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  general  system 
of  these  banks,  a  current  account  which  may  average  £1000  or  more  on  the  whole 
year  may  yield  no  interest  at  all,  owing  to  a  temporary  fall  below  the  limit  of  £500 ; 
and  on  accounts  which  keep  above  this  limit,  as  interest  is  paid  only  on  the  lowest 
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improTement  on  the  sjBtem  of  the 
Bulk  of  England,   which  gives  no 
interest  at  all, —  but  it  is  still  defec-* 
tirei    The    immemorial  practice    of 
the  Scotch  banks  has  been  to  pay 
a  anifomi  rate  of  interest  on  every 
sum  4|Bposited  with  them,  however 
small  and  for  however  short  a  time. 
Becently    (in   November  last)  they 
resolved    to   allow    their  customers 
the  option  of  having  interest  calcu- 
lated as  before,  i  «.,  on  the  daily 
baknoe^  or  on  the  minimum  month- 
ly balance  of  their  accounts, —  al- 
lowing in  the  latter  case,  and  also 
00  deposit-receipts,    one   per    cent 
higher   interest     But   this    change 
is  only  nominal,  and   the   rate    of 
interest  paid  substantially  remains 
the  same  on  all  sums:    for   it   is 
obvious  that,    though    the   interest 
given  in  the  latter  case  is  higher 
tban  in  the  former,  it  is  paid  upon 
ft  lesser  amount    The  practice    of 
the  Scotch   banks    is    entirely    op- 
posed to  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
English  joint-stock  banks — namely, 
the  non-payment  of  interest  except 
apon    comparatively    large     sums. 
The  English  practice  has  these  ad- 
Tftotiges,   that  it  saves  the  bank  a 
little  trouble,  and  also  enables  it  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  larger  sums  deposited  with  it,  by 
paying  none  at  all  upon  the  smaller 
sums.-   But  it  has  this  great  defect, 
m  a  natiomd  point  of  view,  that  it 
holds  out  no  temptation  to  the  small 
o^ritalists,  thosaverage  cash^balance 
of  each  of  whom  may  be  only  £100 
or  £200,  but  whose  capital  in  the 
iggregate  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.     Too  large  to  be  received 
by  the  Favings-banks,   too  small  to 
obtain    interest    from    the    banks, 
these  little  capitals   have   not   yet 
been  looked  after  in  England     In 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  attracted  into  the   common  re- 
servoir, and  constitute  no  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  motive  power 
▼hich  drives  the  wheels  of  industry 


and  commerce.  England  is  so  en- 
ormously wealthy,  and  the  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  English  are  so 
much  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
dition, that  they  are  still  careless 
of  this  portion  of  the  national  re- 
sources ;  but  the  Scotch,  in  the 
school  of  necessity,  have  become 
more  careful  in  economical  science, 
and'  in  this  matter  their  example 
may  bo  followed  with  advantage 
by  their  English  brethren.  If  the 
English  joint-stock  banks  are  to 
establish  branches  throughout  the 
country  in  the  manner  of  the  Scotch 
banks  (as  we  hope  will  be  done  in 
c^rse  of  time),  they  will  find  it  in- 
dispensable to  alter  their  practice 
and  frame  their  rules  so  as  to  suit 
the  wants  of  the  small  capitalists 
(fanners  and  shopkeepers)  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
country  districts. 

It  is  only  that  portion  of  a  na- 
tion's capital  which  exists  in  «n 
available  form  that  adds  to  the 
power  and  resources  of  a  State. 
Twenty  million  pounds  sterling  ly- 
ing in  the  strong-boxes  of  half  a 
million  little  tradesmen  and  farm- 
ers, is  so  much  money  lost  to  the 
national  industry ;  but  the  same 
sum  concentrated  and  lent  out  in 
the  form  of  discounts,  and  other 
commercial  advances,  would  give 
additional  employment  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  increased  wealth  to  the 
trading  community,  and  greater 
power  to  the  State.  Banking  is  the 
agency  by  which  this  desirable  end 
is  accomplished;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  Continent  banks 
and  credit  companies  should  stand 
high  in  public  favour.  Within  the 
last  dozen  years,  France  has  done 
wonders  in  supplying  her  defects 
in  this  respect  The  shares  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  (250  francs  paid)  are 
now  at  1800  francs;  those  of  the 
Credit  Agricole  (100  francs  paid) 
are  at  670  fimnos;  and  those,  of  the 


mm  at  which  the  account  may  stand  daring  the  month,  the  depositor  will  m  general 
receive  interest  on  little  more  than  one-half  or  two-thurds  of  the  average  amount 
which  he  has  in  bank  throughout  the  month.  Upon  anms  received  tn  ^xmi^  the 
AUiance  Bank  pays  interest  at  the  current  rates. 
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Credit  MobiUer  (500  francs  paid) 
are  selling  at  1066  francs :  and  be- 
fore the  present  tightness  of  the 
money-market,  their  yalue  was  very 
much  higher.  Hitherto  France  has 
had  only  one  bank  of  issue  (the 
Bank  of  France),  and  as  the  use 
of  cheques  is  almost  unknown,  there 
has  been  a. great  waste  of  capital  — 
the  amount  of  the  metallic  currency 
(estimlited  at  from  £200,000,000  to' 
£280,000,000)  being  immensely  in 
excess  of  what  neeaa  be  in  a  coun- 
try so  advanced  in  civilisation.  At 
present  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
another  bank  of  issue  bdng  estab- 
lished. Under  the  treaty  by  wh]<^ 
Savoy  was  annexed  to  France,  the 
Bank  of  Savoy  is  entitled  to  exercise 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
it  possessed  prior  to  the  annexation, 
and  among  thesei  is  the  right  of 
issuing  notes  of  its  own.  It  is  a  con- 
troverted point  whether  or  not  the 
Bank  of  France  was  really  endowed 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of 
issuing  notes;  but  even  if  such  a 
monopoly  had  ^en  originally  con- 
ferred upon  it,  it  has  obviously  hetm 
suspended  so  fiir  as  r^^ds  the 
Bank  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. The  Bank  of  France  has 
been  admirably  managed,  and  has 
rendered  important  services  to  the 
State  and  to  the  country;  but  it 
has  few  branches,  it  has  not  occu- 
pied the  countxy,  and,  over  and 
above  the  objection  to  the  perni- 
cious system  of  monopoly,,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  the  establish- 
ment of  another  bank  of  issue  in 
France.  The  Bank  of  Savoy  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  well-known 
capitalist  M.  Pereire,  who  intends 
to  develop  it  into  a  great  institution. 
In  Turkey,  British  and  French  capi- 
tal is  reaping  great  profits  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  banks.  But  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  Continent^  Austria 
(bating  the  political  shocks  by  which 
she  is  menaced)  is  the  one  which 
presents  the  finest  field  for  banking. 
^  While  there  are  some  5000  banks  and 
branch-banks  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  a  population  of  thirty 
millions^  there  are  (or  were,  prior 
to  the  banks  now  being  Established 


hf  Ettg^sh  capital)  ooly 
banks,  with  140  branches  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  which  hare  a 
population  of  thirty-six  millions. 
So  unavailed  of  as  yet  are  the  ap- 
pliances of  banking  in  that  eountry, 
that  the  Austrian  Government*  actu- 
ally keeps  its  balances  (aboot  five 
or  six  millions  sterling;)  locked  up 
is  its  own  vaults  1 — ^thereby  hming 
interest  on  the  money,  and  keei|ping 
idle  and  useless  a  laige  sum  whdch, 
if  confided  to  a  bank,  would  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  direct  support  and 
expanrion  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Empire.  In  India, 
also,  new  banks  are  being  rapidly 
established.  In  Atastrslia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Gape,  British  OoImnlHa, 
Mexico,  and  among  the  States  of 
South  America — indeed,  all  over 
the  world — English  capital  is  seek- 
ing invest^neht  in  the  formation  of 
banking  establishments.  In  truth, 
it  is  a  remaricable  fiust  thai  the  age 
of  Gold  is  beooniiDg  also  the  age  of 
Sanks, — and  that  Sie  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
not  less  extfaordinarr  increase  in 
the  means  for  econondsmg  them  I 

That  banking  is  a  highly  profit- 
able business  is  evidenced  hy  the 
statement  which  we  have  given  of 
the  profits  yielded  by  some  of  the 
leadinff  banlang  companies.  A  snc- 
oessftilbank,  it  appears,  pays  a  divi- 
dend ranging  from  16  to  25  per 
cent^  with  no  trouble  whatever  on 
the  part  of  its  shareholder.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  West 
Ridine  Union  Banking  Company, 
the  dividend  reaches  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  50  per  cent  How 
comes  it,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
that  banking  yields  such  rvsry  large 
profits?  The  essential  requirement 
of  good  banking  is  security  far 
the  depositors.  Individual  traders, 
vdiose  fiulure  or  success  affects  onlj 
themselves,  may  employ  their  monej 
in  any  way  that  appears  to  ihem 
most  likely  to  yield  the  largest  pro- 
fits. But  a  Bank  trades  with  other 
people's  money ;  and  the  paramount 
consideration  with  the  public,  when 
placing   their   money    in  bank,    is 
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wmri^,  mie  scieiloe  of  bi&kiBg 
oDDsists  not  m  employiDg  money  %X 
the  highest  rAtes,  bnt  in  the  safest 
miimer.  And  this  is  generally  done. 
The  explanation  of  the  large  divi- 
deods  paid  by  successful  banking 
companies  is,  that  they  obtain  a 
profit  on  ^eir  depositors'  money  as 
well  as  on  thetr  own.  The  capital 
of  1  baiddng  company  may  be  two 
or  thiee  millions  stealing  —  thatr 
mMrant  being  liable  to  be  cdled  up, 
if  necessairy,  to  meet  the  engage- 
ments of  the  bank ;  birt  only  a  part' 
of  that  sum  is  paid  up.  The  lalgctr 
the  capital,  the  greater  is  the  8eca» 
rity  for  d«|H>s!tors;  and  the  greater 
flie  seedrity,  the  greater  is  likely  to 
be  tiie  amount  of  money  intrusted 
to  the  bftnk*B  keeping.  On  the 
odier  bud,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  capital  fai/Si  t^,  the  greater  ieafU- 
Htfarilmi)  will  be  the  percentage 
of  profits  to  the  shareholder.  Say 
thtt  a  bank  (which  may  hare  a 
robfcribed  capital  of  bro  or  three 
millions)  has  £1,000,000  paid  np, 
and  that  its  deposits  amount  to 
£15,000,000— then  it  can  deal  with 
Hiteen  times  the  amount  of  money 
inrested  by  its  shareholders;  and 
thus,  inst^  of  paying  say  4  per 
cent,  it  wiU  pay  (theoretically)  64 
per  cent  Actually,  of  course,  the 
profits  are  much  less, — because  the 
interest  paid  to  depositors,  costs  of 
management,  Ac,  bsve  to  be  de- 
ducted; nerertheless,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  bank  will  pay  26 
per  cent*  This,  then,  is  the  secret 
of  the  high  diridends  paid  by 
banking  companies;  and  as  long 
as  they  ably  and  honourably  dis- 
diarge  their  duty  to  their  depo- 
sitors they  are  Well  entitled  to 
these  profits,  for  their  operations 
coLfer  an  eqixal  boon  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  present  high 
profits  derired  firom  banking  are 
now  bringing  so  many  companions 


into  ^e  field,  tiiat,  xmdtat  the  pres-        ^ 
sure  of  competition,  the  banks  will 
haTe  to  concede  better  terms  to  their 
depositors  than  is  yet  done  by  such 
establishments  in  England. 

The  heart  of  this  great  system 
of  banking,  which  now  orerspreads 
the  whole  country,  is  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  was  founded  in  1694, 
and  the  Bank  <^  Scotland  in^  the 
year  following.  Both  of  these  banks 
owed  their  origin  to  the  saine  maH 
•^-William  Patmon,  M.P.  for  Dum- 
iKes.  The  project  of  the  Bank  of  . 
England  was  ultimate^'  taken  out  * 
of  his  hands,  but  he  had  hie  owii 
wa)r  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  And  the  issue 
in  the  two  countries  was  very  diffo- 
rent-— fluught  with  great  benefit  te 
l^e  one,  and  wtdi  repeated'  disaster 
to  the  other.  In  Scotland  the  first 
established  bank  claimed  no  mono- 
poly:  banking  was  made  a  fi*ee 
trade,  Tn  England  l^e  Bank  soon 
claimed  and  obtained  a  monopolr. 
No  other  joint-stock  bai^  (no  bank* 
ing  company  having  more  than  mx' 
partners)  was  allowed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  England.  In  1826,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  complete 
restriction,  tiiis  monopoly  was  nar-^ 
rowed  to  tiie  district  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  London;  in  1844  it  was 
finally  abolished,  but  the  right  df 
issuing  notes  was  taken  away. 

Marie  the  results  on  the  welfare  of 
the  two  countries.  One  by  one,  as 
they  were  needed,  Joint-stook  banke 
were  established  in  Scotland,  hanng 
their  head-officers  in  the  capital,  and 

rnally  extending  their  operations 
the  establishment  of  branchee 
throughout  the  proviBoes.  In  thie 
way  a  small  numoer  of  banks  sufficed. 
Banking,  firee  and  unshackled,  grew  ' 
with  the  gro#i^  of  Scotland.  Each 
branch  bank  had  a  local  manlier, 
and  all  were  in  perfect  union  with 
the  head-office  in  the  capital.  The 
head-offices  in  Edinbuigh   agahi  — 


*  The  proporttoQ  which  the  amount  of  In^rest  paid  to  depositors  bears  to  the 
net  profits  of  a  bank  is  dependent  partly  on  the  skill  of  the  management  and  partly 
on  the  aCaCe  of  the  money-OMurket.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  dur- 
ing the  laat  half-year,  the  proportion  was  one  of  equality, — the  interest  paid  and 
dae  to  depositors  being  £112,000,  and  the  net  profits,  after  making  ample  proTision 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  being  jeil4,000> 
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the  parent-establishments — were  all 
in  connection  with  one  another; 
each  receiving  the  notes  of  the 
others;  having  a  weekly  ** clear- 
ance," or  balancing  of  mutual  ac- 
counts; and  each  having  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  general  business  and 
position  of  the  others.  Tbus  bank- 
mg  in  Scotland  was  (1)  established 
in  the  best  form — ^namely,  almost 
entirely  upon  the  joint- stock  princi- 
ple; and  (2)  the  banks,  established  in 
the  capital,  while  ramifying  through 
the  country,  can  mutually  support 
one  another  in  times  of  temporary 
difficulty  or  panic*  In  England,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  prevented 
for  more  than  a  century  the  forma- 
tion of  any  other  joint-stock  bank ; 
neither  did  the  Bank  of  England 
occupy  the  field  itself  by  establish- 
ing branches  throughout  ILhe  country. 
But,  as  a  want  of  banks  was  felt, 
private  individuals  came  forward  to 
do  what  would  have  been  far  better 
done  by  joint-stock  companies.  Pri- 
vate bankers  started  up  in  every 
town,  receiving  deposits  and  issuing 
notes  of  their  own — many  of  them 
able  and  honest  men,  some  of  them 
not,  but  none  of  them  possessing  the 
extended  resources  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  Moreover,  by  a  sad  fatal- 
ity, even  when  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank' began  to  be  relaxed,  m  1826, 
the  provision  that  no  joint-stock 
bank  should  be  established  within 
65  miles  of  London  was  one  of  the 
most  injurious  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  there  is  neither  system 
nor  connection  among  the  English 
banks.  The  banking  establishments 
do  not  ramify  from  London,  as  a 
centre ;  they  exist,  for  the  most  part, 
independently  of  one  another  — 
head-banks  being  found  all  over  the 
country,  with  few  or  no  branches, 
and   with   no   point  of  union  with 


their  neighbours.  This  is  an  expen- 
sive system,  for  head-banks  aft  es- 
tablished sometimes  where  branch- 
banks  would  suffice;  it  is  chaotic 
and  without  method ;  and  it  is  need- 
lessly perilous.  The  Scotch  banks 
can,  and  do,  help  one  another  most 
efficiently;  the  English  banks  can 
do  so  but  imperfectly.  They  have 
had  to  grow  up  everywhere  except 
in  the  metropolis;  and  accordinglj 
they  have  no  central  representa- 
tives, and  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
bine for  mutual  support  Banks 
exist  upon  credit;  let  that  be 
broken,  and  not  even  the  best 
and  strongest  of  then^  can  exist  for 
a  day.  It  is  alike  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  banks  to  support  credit 
If,  in  times  of  panic,  a  run  be  made 
upon  one  of  their  number  whose 
position  they  know  to  be  sound, 
they  ought  at  once  to  unite  in  sup- 
port of  that  bank;  and  by  so  doing, 
check  the  panic— that  wild  unrea- 
soning fear  which  grows  with  eveiy 
disaster  which  it  produces.  The  fall 
of  one  bank  only  increases  the  run 
upon  the  others;  but  united  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  banks  is  ade- 
quate to  resist  a  greater  panic  than 
has  ever  yet  arisen. 

Without  union,  no  banking  sys- 
tem can  resist  the  effects  of  a  panic. 
A  panic  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
banking.  The  rules  of  banking  are 
based  upon  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mands made  upon  them,  whether 
in  the  casting  of  notes  or  with- 
drawing of  deposits.  But  if  all  the 
notes  of  a  bank  are  brought  to  be 
cashed  at  once,  or  if  a  run  takes 
place  for  any  considerable  portion 
of  deposits,  the  bank  must  ctose  its 
doors.  Banking  was  never  designed 
to  meet  such  emergencies.  It  is  no 
slur  upon  a  bank  that  it  cannot 
sustain  such  an  abnormal  pressure. 


*  After  lasting  for  a  century  and  a  half,  free-trade  in  banking  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  Scotland  by  Sir  R.  Peers  Act  of  1845,  which  propitiated  the  existing^  banks 
for  the  restrictions  then  imposed  upon  them,  by  oonferriog  upon  them  a  monopoly. 
Happily,  as  the  Scotch  banks  compete  eagerly  with  one  another  in  the  establishment 
of  branches,  leaving  no  district  nnoccnpied,  the  monopoly  has  not  acted  injariously 
—unless  it  be  in  making  the  banks  chime  in  too  readily  with  any  proposals  of  the 
Oovemment  for  the  sake  of  having  their  monopoly  undisturbed.  Bat  the  principle 
is  a  bad  one,  and  in  course  of  time  may  produce  evil  fruits. 
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The  Bank  of  England  itself  would 
break  down  at  once  under  such  a 
trial  Panic  is  a  temporary  collapse 
of  public  credit — a  rupture  of  our 
whole  fabric  of  material  civilisation 
—a  national  epilepsy.  To  think  that 
anj  Ieg:islation  wil>  suffice  to  render 
hanks  able  to  withstand  such  •  an 
abnormal  pressure,  is  simply  absurd 
If  banks  had  always  to  keep  at  hand 
resources  adequate  'to  meet  a  panic, 
there  would  be  no  banks  at  all  It 
could  only  be  done  by  keeping 
their  deposits,  unemployed,  in  their 
▼suits:  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  profit  (only  expense)  to  the 
bankers,  no  aid  to  commerce  and 
employment — in  fact,  no  banking 
at  a)L  Nerertheless,  strange  to  say, 
the  banks  themselves,  by  theirrsction, 
have  frequently  induced  this  most 
torible  of  monetary  tempests. 

As  this  is  a  poin.t  of  great  import- 
ance, we  shall  illustrate  it  bv  refer- 
ring to  some  cases  where  the  facts 
are  so  dear   as  not  to   admit   of 
dispute.     Let   us    take    first    the 
panics    of     1793    and    1797.      In 
1792  trade   had    been    unusually, 
if  not   excessively,   brisk;    and  at 
g    the  same   time,  as   the  year  pro- 
^    gressed,  political  agitation  assumed 
formidable    proportions.      Acts    of 
riot  and    insurrection    took    place, 
ind  when  war  with  France  was  de- 
dared  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
public  inquietude  almost  amounted 
to  pam'c.    Bankruptcies  had  doubled 
in  number  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  *^the  declaration  of  war 
gave  a  shock  to  credit  which  was 
already  staggering.''     On  the  15th 
February  a   house   of  considerable 
magnitude  failed;   and  on  the  19th 
the  Bank  of  England  refused  the 
paper  of  Lane  and   Company,  who 
stopped  neqct   morning   with    liabi- 
lities  to   the   amount  of  nearly  a 
million    sterling.       ^*In    the    mean- 
time,   the     panic    spread    to    the 
bankers.^'    The  run  commenced  on 
the    banks    in    Newcastle,    which 


were  perfectly  solvent,  but  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  run  upon 
them,  were  obliged  to  stop  pav- 
ment  ^^The  panic  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  country.'' 
In  the  west  of  Scotland,  also,  there 
was  *^  the  greatest  distress  from  the 
total  destruction  of  credit,"  which 
calamity  was  produced  by  **the  re- 
fusal of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley  and 
Greenock  banxs  to  discount"  The 
monetary  pressure  extended  also  to 
the  London  bank&  ^^The  extra- 
ordinary state  of  credit  [or  rather 
the  total  collapse  of  /acMt]  had 
obliged  every  person  connected 
with  trade  and  money-transactions 
to  gather  in  and  husband  every  re* 
source  to  meet  all,,,  demands  "•— 
thereby  of  course  greatly  lessening 
the  ordinary  circulation.  In  these 
circumstances,  **  the  Government 
urged  the  Bank  to  come  forward 
and  support  credit,  but  they  re- 
solutely declined.  When  the  Bank 
adopted  this  perverse  course,  uni- 
versal failure  seemed  imminent" 
But  the  Government  wisely  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and,  at  the  urgent  advice  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  made  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  bills,  which  acted  like 
magic  in  sustaining  public  credit, 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
crisis.* 

The  panic  of  1797  was  produced 
entirely  by  political  causes.  There 
had  been  no  over-trading  of  any 
kind.  In  December  '96  took  place 
the  French  expedition  under  Hoche 
for  the"  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  February  following  a  French 
fingate  landed  1200  men  on  the 
Welsh  coast  ^*At  this  time  the 
banks  at  Newcastle  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  demand  upon  them 
for  cash;  because,  in  addition  to 
the  manufactories  and  collieries, 
the  number  of  troops  stationed  in 
that  part  of  the  country  had  been 
considerably  augmented.  The  banks 
had    imported   an  extra  supply  of 


*See  M'Leod*8  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,' vol  ii.  p.  68-72.  We  prefer 
to  make  our  qaotationa  from  this  work,  because  it  is  the  ablest  on  the  subject  of 
vhich  it  treats;  and  still  more,  because  on  this  point  Mr.  M^Leod's  statement  of 
(acts  is,  to  a  oonaiderable  extent,  that  of  an  antagonist  to  the  deductions  which  we 
Biake  firom  them. 
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caslf  to  meet  their  expenses,  and 
were  negotiating  for  more,"  when 
the  panic  hroke  upon  them  and 
compelled  them  to  stop.  "The 
news  of  the  stoppage  of  the  New- 
castle banks  sprei^  like  wildfibre 
throughout  the  country,  and  soon 
reached  the  metropolis.  The  drain 
upon  the  bankers*  coffers  now  be^ 
came  a  run,"  till  on.  the  25th  the 
specie  was  rediiced  to  £1,272,000. 
'^Before  this,  the  Directors,  in  a 
state  of  utter  bewilderment  at  the 
state  of  the  coutitry,  had  used  the 
most  violent  efibrts  to  contract  4he 
issues.  Ih  five  weeks  .they  had  re* 
duced  them  by  nearly  £2,000,000. 
But  even  this  gave  no  true  idea  of 
the  curtailment  of  mercantile  ac- 
commodation, for  the  private  bank- 
ers were  obliged,  for  their  own 
security,  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Bank."  Next  day  (Sunday), 
to  prevent  the  totsl  stoppi^^e  of 
the  Bank,  an  Order  in  Oouncil  was 
issued,  authorizing  it  to  suspend 
cash  payments.  And  yet  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  was  not  only  per- 
fectly solvent,  but  such  as  to  show 
a  surplus  of  nearly  £4,000|p00 
sterling — over  and  above  the  debt 
due  by  the  Government  to  the  Bank, 
which  amounted  to  £11,686,000. 
So  suicidal  was  the  policy  of  re- 
striction pursued  by  the  Bank,  that 
even  the  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810,  despite  their  morbid  dread  of 
"over-issues,"  explicitly  condemned 
its  conduct  in  this  respect,  both  in 
1793  and  in  1797.* 

The  other  case  fo  which  we  shall 
refer,  in  illustration  of  this  fatal 
but  common  error  in  banking,  is 
that  of  the  American  crisis  of  1867. 
The  crisis  began  in  the  August  of 
that  year  with  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
which  held  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  £1,200,000,  and  of  two  or  three 
other  large  firms.  By  this  stoppage 
tf  payments  great  embarrassment 
aud  partial  loss  were  occasioned  to 
individuals,  and  also  to  the  banks 
which  had  made  adntnces  to  these 
firms;    at   the   same  time  railway 


property  became  greatly  deprecia^ 
ed,  partly  owing  to  the  efibrts  of 
an  orgaxuzed  band  of  speculators. 
Thereupon  all  the  banks  took 
alarm,  and  began  to  curtail  tiieir 
advances  to  the  oonmiercial  com- 
munity, by  refiising  to  discount 
their  bills,  —  the  New  York  banks 
reducing  thehr  discounia  to  the 
amount  of  £5,000,000  sterling 
between  the  8th  of  Auenst  and  the 
10th  of  October.  Right  and  left 
they  ruthlessly  withdrew  their  cos- 
ternary  advances,  and  oommeroial 
houses  went  down  in  dozena  By 
the  middle  of  October,  nine  hun- 
dred fhilures  were  reported.  What 
was  the  upshot?  The  banks  sacri- 
ficed their  customers  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  their  own  positioa, 
but  their  conduct  had  quite  Hie  op- 
posite effect  Se^ng  firms  go  down 
in  dozens — the  good  aa  weU  as  the 
bad,  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak 
— and  knowing  ^at  many  of  those 
firms  Were  connected  with  the 
banks,  either  as  shareholders  or 
debtors,  the  public  in  turn  caught 
the  panic,  and  began  a  run  upon 
the  banks  for  their  deponU.  The 
banks,  too  late,  now  found  that 
they  could  no  more  conduct  their 
business  without  credit  or  fidth 
than  their  customers  the  merdiants 
could;  and  on  the  14th  October  a 
general  suspension  of  payments  in 
specie  had  to  take  place.  The 
American  banks  were  thus  taught 
a  sharp  lesson.  A  week  before 
they  were  forced  to  suspend,  they 
announced  that  they  would  Mtx 
their  policy,  and  meet  the  panic  by 
its  natural  remedy  —  an  expansion 
of  credit ;  and  it  was  the  publica- 
tion of  their  returns  in  the  week 
following,  showing  that  instead  of 
expanding  they  were  canying  the 
work  of  contracting  still  ft^th«*, 
which  brought  on  the  general  mn 
fbr  deposits  which  compelled  them 
to  stop.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  not  only  were  the  New  York 
banks  perfectly  solvent,  but  their 
notes  were  never  mistrusted:  and 
even  after  the  stispenston  of  pay- 


*M*Leod'8  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banldng,'  voL  VL  p.  88-92. 
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naU  m  specie,  the  notes  oontioued 
to  circulate  at  par.  It  was  a  run  tot 
deposits  which  shut  up  the  hanks : 
aod  a  similar  run  would  shut  up 
any  and  every  hank  in  existence. 

"  Conyertibility  "  —  the  ability 
of  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
gold— in  the  absence  of  confidence, 
is  a  myth.  No  legislative  enact- 
msitfl^  no  prudence  on  the  part  of 
bankeia,  oan  suffice  to  preserve  the 
ooovertibility  of  paper-money  when 
the  public  loses  faiih  in  the  uukers. 
The  sole  objeot  and  advantage  of 
piper-money  is,  that  it  economises 
gold.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  found 
that  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to 
4  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  issue  of 
ootes  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
DUDtaiii  the  convertibility  of  these 
ifisoea.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that 
ptper-money  is  issued.  The  banks 
ict  iqion  the  rulej  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  against  the  exception. 
The  Bank  of  £ngland  itself  oould 
not  at  any  time  redeem  all  its  notes 
in  specie.  In  fact,  paper-money 
voold  be  of  no  use  at  all,  if  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  were  to  be 
kept  io  the  banks.  The  whole 
gjstem  is  based  upon  the  mainten- 
aooe  of  the  ordinary  relations  of 
credit;  and  without  the  mainten- 
ance of  credit,  no  amount  of  gold 
that  the  banks  can  command  will 
ever  suffice  to  secure  the  converti- 
ifllity  of  the  note.  In  our  own 
coootry,  where  the  issues  of  paper- 
money  have  been  fenced  round 
with  the  most  rigid  restrictions, 
there  are  about  £40,000,000  of  notes 
afloat,  while  only  half  that  amount 
(rf*  specie  is  avaUable  for  all  the 
purposes  of  bankuig  put  together.* 
But  in  times  of  panic,  the  demand 
upon  the  banks  is  a  more  &tal  one 
even  than  this.  At  such  times  the 
nm  is  not^  or  Is  not  merely,  for  gold 
for  the  notes ;  in*  &ct,  in  this  coun- 
try, daring  the  present  century,  the 
solidity  of  the  notes  has  hardly  ever 
been    questioned.     The  run  is  for 


deposits ;  and  no  bank  oan  pay  up 
its  deposits  at  once,  whether  in 
gold  or  in  notes.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  run  for  deposits  is  oc- 
casioned. The  ordinary  business  of 
banking  consists  in  the  discount  of 
commercial  bills — i,  «.,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  current  debts  of  com- 
merce. A  manufacturer  supplies 
a  merchant  with  £1000  of  goods, 
and  receives  from  (or  draws  upon) 
him  a  bill  for  the  same  amount ; 
and  as  the  merchant's  money  is 
nearly  all  invested  in  his  business, 
the  bill  is  not  made  payable  until 
after  the  lapse  of  such  time  (say 
three  months)  as  may  be  required 
by  him  to  sell  at  least. a  portion  of 
the  goods  which  he  has  purchased. 
The  manufacturer,  in  like  manner, 
having  his  capital  invested  in  his 
business,  and  not  being  able  to 
wait  till  the  three  months  have  ex- 
pired, takes  the  bill  to  his  banker, 
and  gets  it  cashed, — ^repeiving  the 
£1000  minus  the  interest  for  three 
months  at  the  current  rate.  All 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  a  great  economy  of 
capital  is  effected  What,  then,  is 
commerce  to  do  when  the  buiks 
refuse  to  discount  ?  A  general  crash 
must  follow.  In  .ordinary  times, 
when  credit  is  good,  a  merchant  may 
afford  to  wait  a  little  before  getting 
his  bills  cashed,  for  at  such  times 
he  is  little  pressed  by  his  fellow- 
merchants  to  whom  he  is  indebted ; 
but  in  times  of  a  monetary  or  com- 
mercial crisis,  he  cannot  wait 
Every  man,  to  secure  himself,  is  then 
pressing  his  debtors  for  payment; 
and  if  the  banks  at  such  times  refuse 
to  discount  bills  as  usual,  nothing 
but  bankruptcy  can  be  the  issue^ 
even  for  firms  which  are  superabun- 
dantly solvent  The  banl^  when 
they  take  this  course  (which  they 
generally  do  in  the  first  period  of 
a  crisis)  doubtless  act  from  a  stood 
and  Intimate  motive.  They  think 
of  securing  their  own  safety.    They 


*  The  total  anooimt  of  epecie  held  bj  the  banks  of  the  United  Km^dom,  in 
ordiiuLry  timea,  is  under  £20,000,000 ;  of  which  amount  the  Bank  of  England  holds 
on  the  average  14^  millions,  the  Irish  banks  rather  more  il^n  2  millions,  and  the 
Scotch  hanks  not  qoite  2^  miiUons. 
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think  of  the  conrertibflity  of  their 
notes,  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
gold;  and,  by  refusing  to  discount 
the  ordinary  amount  of  bills,  they 
seek  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their 
own  liabilities.  In  case  a  run  upon 
them  should  arise,  they  seek  to 
'lessen  the  amount  upon  which  the 
run  can  be  made..  But  this  is  a 
fatal  mistake,  as  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated.  The  very 
means  which  they  take  to  prepare 
against  a  run,  produces  a  run.  It 
occasions  a  panic,  and  the  panic 
produces  a  run ;  and  quite  reason- 
ably. No  other  consequence  is  pos- 
sible. When'  the  commercial  pub- 
lic find  that  it  is  becoming  difficult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  get  their 
bills  discounted,  they  call  up  every 
shilling  '  of  their  deposits.  When 
they  cannot  get  money  the  one  way. 
they  take  \t  in  another.  The  general 
public,  catching  the  infection,  join 
in  the  run  on  the  banks;  and  the 
result  is  (if  the  panic  be  kept  up  by 
the  continued  refusal  of  discounts), 
that  the  banks,  after  a  feverish 
scramble  among  themselves  for  the 
possession  of  the  small  stock  of 
gold,  stop  one  after  the  other,  or  by 
agreement  simultaneously — as  was 
the  case  with  the  New  York  banks 
in  1857. 

Banks  exist  for  the  community, 
not  a  community  for  the  banks. 
And  whenever  banks  forget  this, 
and  (like  those  in  America)  begin 
slaughtering  a  community  from  a 
false  notion  of  strengthening  them- 
selves, it  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  good, 
when  they  are  pulled  up  in  their 
course.  The  run  for  deposits  which 
immediately  arises  in  such  circum- 
stances is  a  natural  and  inevit- 
able result  of  the  banks  refusing  to 
discount  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  natural  and  most  obvious  means 
of  retaliation ;  and  as  such,  we  be- 
lieve, to  some  extent,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  commercial  classes  in  New 
York  in  1857.  The  language  then 
used  in  some  quarters  was  this: — 
"If  you  (the  banks)  think  your- 
selves justified,  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
in  bringing  down  soores  of  good 
firms,  as  solvent  and  reputable  as 


yourselves,  the  pubUc  are  still  more 
justified  in  checkmating  you,  hj 
requesting  you  to  fulfil  your  ^pro- 
mises to  pay.'  Since  it  is  on  the 
plea  of  preserving  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note  (which  we  had 
no  thought  of  questioning)  that  yoa 
produced  this  widespread  suffering, 
the  outraged  community  may  well 
turn  round  upon  you,  and  sajr, 
*  Very  well,  gentlemen,  let  U9  ue  if 
you  can  do  iV  Moreover,  since 
you  will  not  lend  us  your  money, 
give  us  back  ours :  give  us  our 
deposits.'*  The  banks,  of  course^ 
eould  not  do  it ;  and  thereupon, 
perceiving  that  they  had  been 
sacrificing  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,  they  reversed  their  policy, 
discounted  freely,  though  they 
had  hardly  a  dollar  in  their  tills 
— and  the  crisis  was  at  an  end! 
This  is  a  lesson  and  a  danger  to 
which  all  banks  should  give  good 
heed.^  The  American  public  is  not 
likely  to  forget  the  experience  which 
it  acquired  in  1857,  of  its  power  to 
checkmate  the  banks ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  les- 
son has  been  observed  and  noted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
may  be  put  in  practice  if  ever 
the  banks  foolishly  challenge  the 
commercial  classes  to  a  trial  of 
strength. 

Having  shown  how  monetary 
crises  may  be,  and  often  are,  ag- 
gravated into  destructive  panics 
by  a  mistaken  policy  upon  the 
part  df  the  banks,  let  us  complete 
the  lesson  by  showing  the  chief 
means  by  which  panic  and  a  run 
upon  banks  are  .stayed.  In  1793 
we  have  shown  how  the  monetary 
panic  was  produced,  or  at  least  ip- 
tensifled,  by  the  Bank  of  England 
curtailing  its  discounts,  and  refus- 
ing to  support  the  public  credit ; 
and  how  the  Government  wisely 
came  to  the  rescue  by  making  an 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  The 
amount  authorised  to  be  issued 
was  £5,000,000  in  sums  of  JElOO, 
£50,  and  £20 ;  but  not  half  of  that 
amount  (only  £2,202,000)  was  need- 
ed, and  the  whole  of  this  sum  was 
punctually  repaid.    What  was  the 
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effect  of  this  aid  to  the  commer- 
ml  classes?  "It  operated  like 
magic,"  we  are  told:  "its  success 
was  perfect  and  complete.  All  con- 
temporary writers  bear  witness  to 
the  extraordinary  effects  produced. 
Hacpherson  says  that  the  very  in- 
timation  of  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  support  the  mer- 
ditnts  operated  like  a  charm  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  relief  by  an  almost  instanta- 
neous restoration  of  confidence."* 
lo  the  crisis  of  1797,  when  the  Bank 
again  took  the  course  of  enormous- 
ly curtailing  its  discounts,  the  run 
upon  it  became  so  overwhelming 
that  it  was  left  almost  without  a 
soTereign  in  its  coffers,  and  the 
Goremment  had  to  come  to  its 
relief  by  ordering  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  payments  in  specie.  What 
followed?  "The  relief  produced 
on  the  instant  by  the  definite  de- 
tennination  to  suspend  cash-pay- 
ments and  extend  their  iesues  of 
peptr  was  very  great;  within  one 
week  the  Bank  increased  its  ac- 
commodation by  nearly  £2,000,000 
iterling" — or  nearly  one-fourth! 
Here,  then,  we  see  plainly  that  the 
convertibility  of  the  note — for  the 
sake  of  which  the  Bank  had  cur- 
tailed it<}  discounts  so  enormously 
(one-fourth  |  during  five  weeks)  — 
had  never  really  been  questioned 
by  the  public,  —  for  an  issue  of  notes 
was  the  very  thing  that  was  desired, 
and  which  stopped  the  panic;  and 
the  notes  were  taken  as  readily  by 
every  one  when  it  was  known  that 
there  was  no  gold  to  cash  them,  as 
when  ti>e  Bank  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  specie.t 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  great 
crisis  of  1826.  The  crisis  was  at 
its  height  in  London  firom  Monday 
&e  12th  to  Saturday  the  17th  De- 
cember.   For  six  months  the  Bank 


had  been  ^violently  contracting  its 
issues"  (itf.,  by  refusing  to  discount), 
and  it  continued  this  policy 
down  to  the  night  of  Tuesday  the 
14th.  During  the  previous  forty- 
eight  hours,  said  Mr.  Huskisson 
afterwards,  even  the  best  Govern- 
ment securities  could  not  to  any 
extent  be  converted  into  money  f 
other  stock,  of  course,  was  still 
more  unsaleable;  and  Mr.  Baring 
said  that  persons  would  not  part 
wiih  their  money  on  any  terms, 
nor  for  any  security.  But  "on 
Wednesday  the  14th  the  Bank  to- 
tally changed  their  policy,  and  dis- 
counted with  the  utmost  profuse- 
ness."  In  the  words  of  the  Deputy 
Governor,  "they  had  [at  length  I] 
taken  a  firm  and  deliberate  reso- 
lution to  make  Common  cause  with 
the  country."  Instead  of  refusing 
to  discount,  they  forced  out  their 
money  in  loans  in  all  directional 
"We  lent  it  by  every  possible 
means,"  said  Mr.  Harman,  "and 
in  modes  we  had  never  adopted 
before;  ...  we  were  not  on  some 
occasions  over-nice :  seeing  .  the 
dreadful  state  in  which  the  public 
wore,  we  rendered  every  assistance 
in  our  power."  Between  the  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  the  Bank 
made  issues  of  notes  to  the  amount 
of  £5,000,0001  This  policy,  says 
Mr.  M*  Leod,  "  was  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success:  the  panic 
foas  stayed  almost  immediately^'^ 
The  mere  sight  of  the  bank-notes 
was  enough.,  "At  Norwich,"  said 
Mr.  Richards,  "when  the  Gumeys 
showed  upon  their  counter  so  many 
feet  of  bank-notes  of  such  a  thick- 
ness, it  stopped  the  run  in  that 
part  of  the  country."  By  the  24th 
of  December  the  panic  was  con^ 
pletely  allayed  all  over  the  country ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Uie 
credit  of  the  banking  Vorld  was 
completely  restored.  | 


•  M*Leod'fl  *  Theory  and  Praetice  of  Banking,*  vol  ii  p.  72-76. 

i  See  M'Leod,  voL  ti.  p.  92-100. 

I  M*Leod,  vd.  ii.  p.  245-251.  The  Immediate  cause  of  the  panic  in  London  was 
the  stoppage  of  Pole  k  Co.,  bankers,  with  whom  forty  country  banks  were  con- 
neeted  on  Jtfonday,  the  12th.  *^The  fall  of  tbi^  great  banking-house,"  says  Mr. 
MTieod,  "  was  the  sig^  for  a  general-run  upon  all  the  Lohdon  bankers,  and  three 
or  tout  more  gave  way — spreiuling  oniversial  consternation    among  the  fiovaittj 
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The  next  grett  oiSttfl  wm  that  of 
1647;  prerbas  to  which  (by  the 
Act  of  1844)  all  Mberty  of  aoti<m 
had  been  takea  from  the  Bank  ia 
tegard  to  its  issues  of  notes,  which 
were  made  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  specie  in  its  posses- 
sion. The  extreme  pressure  in  this 
'crisis  began  on  the  28d  September, 
**when  the  Bank  adopted  more 
stringent  measures  for  curtailiiur 
the  demand  upon  its  resources." 
On  the  I6th  October  it  refiised  to 
make  adyances  either  on  Gorem- 
ment  stock  or  on  Exchequer  bills: 
tiie  consequence  of  which  was  that 
•11  the  banks  hastened  to  sell  their 
public  securities,  and,  for  their  0¥m 
safety,  hoarded  the  notes  received 
in  payment^ — thus  still  further  re- 
ducing the  dronlation.  What  thev 
could  not  get  from  the  Bank  in  ad- 
vances on  their  securities,  they  got 
hy  tiie  sale  of  them:  so  that  the 
only  effept  of  the  Bank's  restric- 
tiye  policy  was  to  create  panic  and 
hoanUDg,  and  thereby  immensely 
increase  the  difficulties  of  its  posi- 
tion. Everything  became  worse 
day  by  day.  Several  large  banks 
stopped  payment  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  and  other  towns : 
and  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land became  greater  than  ever.  '*  As 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  world 
knew  that  the  resources  of  its  bank- 
ing department  were  bein^  rapidly 
euiausted,  a  complete  panic  seixed 
them.  A  complete  cessation  of 
private  discounts  took  place.  No 
one  would  part  with  the  money  or 
notes  in  his  possession."  On  the 
Sdd  of  October  the  terrible  game 
was  pUyed  out  The  Bank.  Aet 
had  to  be  suspended ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  view  **to  restore 
confidence  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity," recommended  the  Bank 
Directors  to  enlarge  the  amount  of 


their  discounts  and  advances.  What 
followed?  The  Government  letter 
*'  was  made  public  about  one  o^dock 
on  Monday  the  26th,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  panic  van- 
ished like  a  dream.  Mr.  Gumej 
stated  that  it  produced  its  effects 
in  ten  minutes  I  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  notes  might  be  had, 
tium  the  want  of  them  ceased." 
From  the  conduct  as  well  as  the 
statements  of  the  Bank  Directors 
on  this  occasion,  it  appears  evident 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  contract 
their  advances  to  the  public,  apart 
from  the  necessity  to  do  so  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1S44.  They 
told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  *^they  could  save  themselTes 
—  that  is,  they  could  comply  with 
the  law;  but  that  they  could  not 
*do  so  without  pressiAg  more  strin- 
gently on  the  cQinmercial  world."  In 
how  great  a  di^pree  the  crisis  was  ar- 
tificial—  how  immensely  it  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  restrictive  policy  im- 
posed upon  the  Bank  —  cannot  be  bet- 
teifshown  than  in  the  following  extracts 
ftom  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  sulyect :  — 

"Evidence  was  laid  before  the  Gor- 
erj^ment,  which  proved  not  only  the 
existence  of  severe  pressure,  bat  dso 
that  it  was  aggravated  in  a  very  great 
degree  by  the  hoarding  of  gold  and  bank- 
notes to  a  very  laige  extent —  in  conae- 
quence  of  which  an  amount  of  circola- 
tion,  which  under  ordinary  drcumatanoes 
would  have  been  adequate,  became  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  oommn- 
nity.  .  .  .  Parties  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  application  to  ua,  with  the 
observMion,  'We  do  not  want  notes, 
but  give  us  confidence.'  They  said, 
'  We  have  notes  enough,  but  we  have 
not  confidence  to  use  them;  say  yea 
will  stand  by  us,  and  we  shall  have  all 
that  we  want ;  do  anything,  in  afaott, 
that  will  give  ua  confidence.  If  we 
think   that  we  can  get  bank*notes,  we 


banks,  uxty-three  of  which  succumbed  to  the  crisis,  though  a  considerable  number 
paid  208.  in  the  pound,  and  eventually  resumed  busineiB.''  Yet  it  was  proved  that 
Pole  A  Co.,  whose  stoppage  produced  all  this  disaster,  had  a  surplus  of  £170,000, 
after  payment  of  all  chums  against  them ;—  besides  large  landed  property  belonging 
to  Sir  Peter  Pole,  and  about  £100,000,  the  private  property  of  other  members  of 
the  firm !  Ought  not  ||ich  a  firm  to  have  been  supported,  faistead  -of^eing  pulled 
to  the  ground  ?  **     ^  •  ^  "\. 
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shall  not  want  them.*  .  .  .  Parties 
nid  to  me,  '  Let  us  hare  notes — charge 
10, 12  per  cent  for  them— we  don't  care 
what  tne  rate  of  interest  is.  We  don't 
mean,  indeed,  to  take  the  notes,  because 
we  shall  not  want  them ;  only  teU  ua  that 
ve  can  get  themy  and  this  will  at  once  re- 
store confidence.*  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the 
letter  of  2fith  October  appeared,  and 
the  panic  ceased,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  were  taken  from  the 
boards ;  some  from  boxes  deposited  with 
bankera,  although  the  parties  would  not 
leare  the  notes  in  their  bankers'  hands. 
Large  parcels  of  notes  were  returned  to 
the  fiuik  of  EngUind  ^ut  into  halves,  as 
they  had  been  sent  down  into  the  coun- 
try. And  so  small  was  the  real  demand 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  notes,  that 
the  whole  amoUnt  taken  from  the  Bank, 
when  the  unlimited  power  of  issue  was 
given,  was  under  £400,000!  The  re- 
ttorati<m  of  confidence  released  not^s 
from  their  hoards,  and  no  more  was- 
wanted — for  the  trifling  quantity  of  addi- 
tkmai  notes  ,18  hardly  worUi  notice."  * 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  the 
sofBdency  of  the  Bank's  notes  was 
nerer  questioned;  that  the  crisis 
was  mainly  due  to  the  hoarding  of 
notes  and  gold  by  the  public,  owing 
to  the  breakdown  of  credit  and  con- 
fidence; that  the  restrictiye  policy 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  the 
chief  cause  of  th»  collapse  of  all 
eredit,  aggravating  a  season  of  com- 
mercial ££Bculty  into  one  of  most 
destmctiTe  panic;  and  that,  imme- 
diately on  the  reyersal  of  this  policy, 
the  panic  and  hoarding  were  at  an 
end,  and  confidence  returned. 

The  crisis  of  1847  was  the  most 
serere  which  had  occurred;  but  it 
was  surpassed  in  disaster  by  that 
which  followed  ten  years  afterwards. 
In  1857  a  ware  from  the  American 
crisis  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  pro- 
duced an  equal  crisis  in  our  own 
Islands.  Towards  the  close  of  Octo- 
her,  the  news  from  the  United 
States  assumed  so  sinister  an  aspect 
as  to  forebode  some  great  monetary 
catastrophe;  and,  ere  the  month 
ended,  came  the  announcement  of 
a  uniyersal  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments throughout  the  Union.  This 
naturally  fput  a  serere  stnun  upon 


the  British  firms  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  and  upon  the  banks 
connected  with  them.  The  position 
of  these  hous^  were  simply  this,  that 
they  had  to  lie  out  of  all  the  money 
dile  to  them  by  American  firms,  and 
to  lose  a  part  of  it  The  actual  loss, 
serious  as  it  was,  was  the  least  part 
of  the  embarrassment ;  for  although 
the  American  firms,  in  consequence 
of  their  inability  to  procure  gold, 
had  suspended,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  perfectly  solvent,  and 
able  to  resume  as  soon  as  the  effects 
of  the  panic  were  oyer.  The  main 
difficulty  with  our  firms  was,  how 
to  get  their  bDls  upon  America  dis- 
counted by  our  banks,  seeing  that 
the  American  banks  and  firms  had 
suspended  payments  in  specie — 
specie  being,  of  course,  the  only 
medium  in  which  payment  for  bills 
upon  America  could  he  received  in 
this  country.  The  embarrassment 
was  essentially  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter ;  and  the  true  way  to  have  tided 
over  tile  difficulty  would  have  been 
by  supporting  to  the  uttermost  all 
the  sound  firms  imperilled,  until  the 
monetary  equilibrium  should  be  re- 
stored in  America,  and  the  usual  re- 
mittances reach  this  country.  This 
course  was  adopted  by  the  Bank  of 
England  c^fter  the  Bank  Act  was 
suspended,  but  as  long  as  the  Act 
remained  in  force  such  a  course  was 
impracticable.  No  crisis  was  ever 
so  unexpected,  none  ever  culmi- 
nated so  rapidlyi  or  proved  so  de- 
structive. Oredit  was  shaken,  and  a 
run  commenced  upon  several  banks 
which  were  known  or  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  suspended 
firms.  The  Liverpool  Borough  Bank, 
closely  connected  with  the  American 
trade,  stopped  payment;  and  after 
reeling  for  some  time  unaer  the  run 
made  upon  it,  the  Western  Bank  of 
Scotland  likewise  closed  its  doors. 
Great  exertions  were  made  in  Glas- 
gow by  the  authorities  and  leading 
merchants  to  arreist  the  panic;  the 
other  Scotch  banks,  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  urged  thereto 
by  the  community,  at  length  came 
forward  to  check  the  distrust,  and 
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nervous  and  palpi  tatiDg 
for  several  days;  and  four  days 
after  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  the 
*  Times*   remarked,    "The  liability 


gave  ihehr  united  and  moert  energedo  not  this  sum.  to  aidranee.  But  no 
support  to  some  of  their  number  sooner  was  the  Act  suspended  (on 
which  were  run  upon.  Thursday  the  afternoon  of  the  12th)  than  the 
the  12th  was  the  last  day  of  the  Bank  advanced  the  required  sam 
panic  in  Scotland.  to*  Peabody    k    Co.,    and   in  like 

k  Meanwhile  the  crisis  had  spread  manner  extended  its  aid  to  many 
to  London.  ^Hie  Bank  had  raised  its  other  firms,  and  to  some  of  the 
rate  rapidly  from  5  to  10  per  cent^  English  banks.  In  London,  Liver- 
at  last  picking  out  only  the  finest  pool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  in- 
bills  for  discount;  and  as  all  the  deed,  all  over  the  country — as  every 
discount-houses  in  London  ceased  to  one  will  remember,  and  as  is  proved 
make  advances,  the  accommodation  by  the  Trade  reports  now  lying  he- 
given  (or  which  under  the  Act  could  fore  us  —  the  beneficial  eflfect  pro- 
be given)  by  the  Bank  was  totally  in-  duced  by  the  suspension  of  the 
adequate.  The  more  tight  became  Act,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Bank 
the  money-market^  the  faster  were  -to  extend  its  issues,  was  instanta- 
gold  and  notes  withdrawn  firom  the  neons.  But  so  tremendous  had 
Bank.  Every  bank  or  firm  sold  been  the  calamity,  that  Trade  re- 
its  securities,  and  kept  beside  it  maincd 
the  gold  or-  notes  thus  obtained.  In 
order  to  meet  the  run  upon  them, 
the  Scotch  banks  bad  ordered  about 

£1,000,000    sterling   in    sovereigns    to  an  extension  of  panic  has  still 
from  London  —  which  they  obtained    been  such,  that  the  principal  bank- 
by  selling  a  portion  of  their  Gfovern-   ing  institutions  would   have  incur- 
ment  stock  (which,  being  readily  con-   red  a  grave    responsibility  if  they 
vertible,  they  always  hold  in  reserve   had  suffered  any  mischief  to  ,  take 
for   Budi    emergencies),  and   there-   place    which    was    ftirly    prevent 
after  getting  the  notes  received  in   ble;"    that  is  to  say,   tf  they  bad 
payment    cashed   at    the  Bank   of  not   freely   made    advances  to  all 
jgogland.    The   English    and    Irish   aound  firms  which  needed  assistance 
banks  took  similar  precautions  ;  and       The  number   of  solvent,  indeed 
altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  pa-   very  wealthy,  firms  which  had  to 
nic^  the  banks  found  it  necessary  to   suspend  during  this  crisis  was  very 
keep  by  them  about  three  millions   great,  and  throws  an  important  light 
more  than  their   ordinary  amount   upon  the  character  of  such  crises, 
of  specie.    On  Wednesday  the  11th  and  upon  the  best  means  of  averting 
the    great   discount-house   of   San-   them.     The  suspension  of  Bennis- 
derson  &  Co.   was  forced   to   sus-  toun   k   Co.,    for   example,   which 
pend,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount   was  one  of  the  first   houses  that 
of  £5,000,000  sterling.     The  great   gave  way,  was  so  entirely  artificial 
American  firm  of  Peabody  k  Co.    that,    after    providing     for    every 
also  was  known  to  be  m  extremis  —   shUiing  of  their  liabilities^  **  the  ic- 
it  was  perfectly  solvent,   but,   like   joonntant  on  the  estate  declared  them 
other  firms,  it  had  for  the  time  to   possessed  of  a   surplus   of  nearly 
lie  out  of  its  money,  and  thus  was   three-quarters  of  a  million.**     The 
unable   to   meet   its   engagements,   auspension  oi  Nayler,    Viokers,   k 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to   Co.  was  of  a   similar  characters- 
support  this  firm,  as  it  was  known   the  firm  having  assets  to  discharge 
its   fall  would   bring   down   many   all  their  debts,  with  a  balance  in 
others,     and    establish    a    general   their  favour  of  £250,000.    A  large 
panic   in   London.      The   firm   re-   porti6n  of  the  other  suspended  firms 
quired  assistance  to  the  extent  of  were  proved  to  be  in  like  maimer  per- 
nearly  £1,000,000  sterling;  and  the   fectly  solvent*    If  these  firms  could 
Bank,  as  fettered  by  the  Act,  had  have  been  assisted,  as  Peabody  k 

*  For  example,  the  accounts  of  Measrs.  Arthur  k  Qo^  of  Glaqp)w,  showed  a  6<ma 
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Co.  were  After  the  so^pension  of  the 
Bank  Act,  it  is  obyious  that  the 
crisis  would  have  been  greatly  miti- 
gated, and  the  run  upon  the  banks 
proportionately  leaeened,  if  not'  al- 
together prevented.  The  stoppa^ 
of  any  Iwrge  firm  not  only  gives  a 
great  shock  to  credit  of  itself,  but 
a  nmilar  stoppage  is  produce^  of 
dozens  of  small  firms  in  connection 
with  the  large  one,  and  ihus  panic 
spreads  over  the  country.  Commerce 
cannot  go  on  without  credit, — still 
less  can  banking.  Commerce,  indeed, 
is  the  first  to  suffer  in  times  of  crisis ; 
but  no  sooner  do  the  merchants  begin 
to  reel,  than  the  pressure  is  com- 
municated to  the  banks.  Every  great 
iulure,  by  the  distrust  and  apprehen- 
Qoo  which  it  produces,  is  equivalent 
to  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  banks. 
The  credit  of  commerce  and  of  banking 
cannot  be  dissociated,  and  any  policy 
on  the  part  of  tha  banks  which  seeks 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  sacrific- 
ing the  merchants  is  a  suicidal  mistake. 
We  have  narrated  the  measures  by 


whieh  all  the  great  commercial  crises 
have  been  stayed  during  the  last 
seventy  years.  Credit,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  the  only  means  of  econo- 
mising capital ;  and  in  times  of  crisia  * 
such  economy  is  peculiarly  called  for. 
It  is  a  defect  of  the  English  system  of 
banks  (if  that  can  be  (Med  a  system 
which  is  totally  unsystematic),  that  it 
does  not  offer  the  facilities  for  co- 
operation and  mutual  support  which 
are  possessed  by  the  Scotch  banks. 
And  hence,  with  all  their  immense 
resources,  their  machinery  of  resist- 
ance to  a  panic  is  clumsy  and  unre- 
liable, compared  with  that  of  their 
northern  rivals.  In  course  of  time, 
doubtless,  order  and  system  will  ariso 
out  of  the  present  chaos  of  English 
banking.  The  new  joint-stock  com- 
panies, with  their  headqiiarters  in 
London,  are  gradually  establishing 
branches  in  the  provinces ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  ofier  of  suit- 
able terms,  many  of  the  privaie  banks 
throughout  the  country  will  consent 
to  change  their  charaoter,  and  become 


/de  surpliis  of  £90,800.  Meesrs.  Sewell  A  Neck,  engaged  in  the  Norway  trade,  ex- 
hibited a  sarins  of  £57,581,  afler  paying  their  creditors  20a.  in  the  pound,  with  5 
percent  interest  Mesara.  Felly  k  Co.,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £36,316, 
sboved  a  surplus  of  £49,426—"  a  resul  V'  justly  observed  the  *  Economist,'  "  which 
excites  surprise  that  the  house  should  have  been  allowed  to  succumb.''  In  like  man- 
ner, the  assets  of  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Glasgow  were  proved  by  the  accountant  to  be 
aearly  double  his  liabUities  (the  assets  being  £21,580,  and  the  liabilities  £11,440),* 
**  after  deducting  all  ascertained  and  probable  losses."  C.  Waud  &  Co.,  with  liabili- 
ties to  the  amount  of  £60,000,  showed  a  surplus  of  £20,000.  Rew,  Prescott,  &  Co. 
paid  20e.  in  the  pound,  with  a  surplus  of  £8000.  T.  ft  H.  Elmenhorst  paid  206.*  in 
the  pound,  with  a  surplus  of  £3114.  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  whose  suspension  was 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  single  creditor,  had  a  surplus  of  £7719.  Heine,  Sirnon, 
^  Co.,  aher  paying  20s.  in  the  pound,  with  interest^  had  a  surplus  of  £58,000. 
Cronley  A  LeemiQge  of  Halifax,  Craven  ft  Harrop'  of  Bradford,  Woodhall  &  Smith 
of  Dudley,  T.  Callender  &  Co.,  and  others,  paid  20a  in  the  pound  and.  6  per  oeAt 
interest  This  Ijst  of  solvent  or  wealthy  firms,  who  figured  in  the  bankruptcies  of 
1857,  oould  be  greatly  extended.  But  even  among  those  who  had  to  compound  with 
their  creditors,  there  were  very  many  cases  in  which  the  apparent  insolvency  was 
produced  purely  by  the  stoppage  and  bankruptcy  expenses.  In  Scotland,  the  ex- 
penses of  winding  up  an  estate  under  sequestration  are  about  16  per  cent — in  Eng- 
land, about  45  per  cent ;  and  as  the  trade,  and  consequently  the  bankruptcies,  in 
England  are  very  much  greater  than  in  Scotland,  85  per  cent  will  not  be  an  over- 
high eethnate  of  the  average  cost  of  each  bankruptcy  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Li 
tioB  way,  a  firm  whose  liabilities  and  assets  balance  one  another— in  other  words,  which 
is  solTent— may,  in  a  erisis  like  that  of  1857,  be  not  only  fbfced  to  suspend,  but  have 
more  than  one-third  of  its  assets  swallowed  up  in  bankruptcy  expenses,  and  figure 
In  the  newspapers  as  paying  only  128.  in  the  pound !  Indeed,  the  autgnitude  of 
bonkmptcy  expenses  is  such,  that  the  leading  firms  in  the  City  seek  to  avoid  drivjjpg 
their  debtors  into  bankruptcy,  and  prefer  to  have  the  business  wound  np  "under 
mspection,"  wfaidi.is  a  muoh'chei^er  process. 
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branches  of  the  great  banks  in  the 
metropolis.  Not  until  this  revolution 
is  accomplishe«^  can  an  economy  of 
'  capital  be  efficiently  established 
'  among  the  English  banks.  All  bank- 
ing, undoubtedly,  effects  an  economy 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  public ; 
what  is  now  urgently  called  for  is, 
that  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
economy  of  capital  effected  among 
the  banks  themselves.  When  great 
banks  are  established  in  London  (with 
branches  throughout  the  country),  all 
acting  harmoniously  together,  the 
&bric  of  public  credit  will  be  render- 
ed as  nearly  proof  against  the  shocks 
of  panic  as  need  be  desired.  The 
great  burden  of  sustaining  credit, 
which,  in  times  of  panic,  is  at  present 
&rown  entirely  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  will  then  rest  upon  a  wider 
basis;  and  a  cordial  co-operation 
among  the  banks  will  suffice  to  reduce 
to  manageable  proportions  crises  such 
as  at  present  overwhelm  the  whole 
country  with  disaster.  It  is  not 
more  gold  that  is  needed  to  fortify 
our  banking  system, — it  is  more  sys- 
tem and  co-operation. 

But  if  we  do  not  need  more  gold, 
at  least  let  us  have  the  use  of  what 
we  possess.  The  Bank  Act  of  1844 
wholly  nullifies  six  millions  of  gold. 
A  single  sentence  will  show  how 
this  waste  of  capital  is  occasioned, 
and  how  serious  are  the  results. 
For  every  note  issued  above  the  ar- 
bitrarily fixed  sum  of  £14,476,000, 
the  Bank  of  England  is  required  by 
the  Act  to  hold  a  corresponding 
amount  in  gold ;  and  as  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  notes  required 
for  the  wants  of  the  public  is  up- 
wards of  £20,000,000.  it  follows 
that  £6,000,000  in  gold  is  the  very 
lowest  amount  that  must  be  in 
the  Bank  to  allb#  of  this  amount 
of  notes  being  fttipt  in  circulation. 
Wlien  only  six  millions  of  gold 
are  in  its  coffers,  and  fully  twenty 
millions  .of  notes  in  circulation,  all 
the  notes  which  the  Bank  is  allowed 
to  issua  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
public :  BO  that,  when  this  point  is 
reached,  not  only  must  all  discount- 
ing cease,  but  the  Bank  cannot  pay 
a  shilling  of  iU  depoHUy  whether 


in  notei  or  in  gold,  under  penaltv 
of  breaking  the  Act, — and  compli- 
ance with  that  Act  is  the  condition 
of  its  existence.  If  a  depositor  were 
then  to  ask  even  for  a  single  note, 
the  Bank  could  not  give  it,  for  its 
legal  power  to  issue  notte  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  the  depositor  were 
to  say,  "Then  give  it  me  in  gold, 
of  which  you  nave  fully  six  mil- 
lions," the  Bank  must  reply  that 
every  sovereign  of  that  sum  must  be 
kept  in  its  coffers,  in  order  that  the 
Act  be  not  infi'inged.  Thus,  at 
such  times  the  Bank  can  neither 
discount  the  commercial  bills  by 
which  trade  is  carried  on,  nor  make 

.payment  of  a  single  note  or  sove- 
reign to  any  of  its  depositors.  It 
must  stop  payment,  not  merely  in 
specie,  but  entirely.  With  fiilly 
six  millions  of  gold  in  its  posses- 
sion, it  becomes  bankrupt  by  Act 
of  Parliament:  not  a  shilling  of  its 
deposits  can  be  paid^  the  twenty 
millions  of  its  notes  in  circulation 
cease  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and 
trade  of  every  kind  must  be 
stopped.  No  country,  of  course, 
will  stand  being  strangled  in  this 
manner,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
a  legalised  crotchet;  and  the  Qot- 
emment  has  always  to  interfere  and 
suspend  the  Act  before  things  come 
to  a  total  deadlock.  Eveir  one 
knows  now,  as  he  sees  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  running  down  to  seven 
millions,  that  next  day  the  Act  will 
be  suspended.  The  Act  remains 
in  force  simply  on  the  condition 
that  it  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  very  seasons  of  difficulty  which 
it  was  designed  to  prevent  But 
why  not  su£end  it  sooner,— or  al- 
together? Great  practical  injus- 
tice, immense  individual  hardsnip, 
are  produced  by  the  manna*  in 
which  these  suspensions  of  the 
Act  are  made.  For  example,  why 
should  banks  and  mercantile  houses 
be  oompell^    to  £ul,    at   half-past 

.two  o'clock  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber 1867,  when  otheTv  finns  in  simi- 
lar difficulties  at  three  o'clock  are 
freely  assisted,  and  go  on  as  be- 
fore? Why  should  dozens  of  high- 
ly respectable  and  solvent  firms  be 
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saerificed— losing  their  good  name, 
which  is  ererything  to  a  merchant, 
ind  haTing  to  lose  also  a  heavy 
percentage  of  their  capital  in-  the 
shape  of  bankruptcy  expenses, — 
merely  hecause  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  did  not  suspend 
the  Act  of  1844  an  hour  or  two 
sooner?  It  is  not  right  that  any 
man — ^be  he  who  he  may — should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  such  a 
power.  Although  the  Act  were 
b&nnlesa,  or  eren  wise  in  other 
lespects,  it  were  ten  times  better 
that  it  should  be  blotted  from  the 
Statute-book  than  that  any  Minis- 
ter should  haye  such  a  power,  or 
that  the  community  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious injustice. 

But  vrea  with  the  provision  that 
it  be  recurrently  suspended,  the 
Act  of  1844  is  a  mistake  and  an 
eriL  In  the  first  place,  it  renders 
monetary  panics  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  or  than  they  would  be  but 
for  its  operation.  By  nullifying  six 
millions  of  gold,  the  Act  produces, 
when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  has 
Men  to  eight  millions,  a  panic  as 
violent  as  used  te  occur  when  the 
Rold  was  reduced  to  two  millions. 
The  Bank  has  to  stop  when  it  has 
BtiU  six  millions  of  gold,  just  as  if 
Uie  gold  had  fidlen  to  zero.  In  this 
way  every  trifling  ebb  of  specie  is 
converted  into  a  serious  catastrophe. 
The  Bank  Act,  in  fact,  makes  us 
sail  in  shallower  waters  than  before. 
Although  our  commerce  has  now 
become  a  veritable  *' Leviathan^* — 
achieving  prodigious  results,  and 
only  the  more  exposed  on  that  ac* 
count  to  great  embarrassments— 
the  Bank  Act  strikes  six  fiithoms 
of  water  from  beneath  her  keel,  so 
that  the  least  ebb  of  the  tide  now 
brings  the  huge  fabric  aground. 
The  nullifying  of  these  six  millions 
of  gold  is  complete;  yet  what 
9)ight  they  not  effect'  if  they  re- 
mained available  as  formerly  ?  The 
issue  of  half  that  sum,  we  believe, 
ju^;ing  from  the  history  of  past 
crises,  in  timeous  assistance  to  sol- 
vent but  embarrassed  firms,  would 
suffice  to  have  averted   the  worst 


panic  that  has  yet  arisen.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  ^con- 
demn such  potent  agents  of  good  to 
virtual  non-existence  in  the  vaults  • 
of  the  Bank.  Like  some  of  the 
shadowy  ttui^  shown  to  us  in  the 
world  of  metaphysics,  these  six 
millions  of  gold  at  once  are,  and 
are  not.  They  are  a  fixture  in  the 
Bank,  which  only  one  or  two  per- 
sons within  that  establishment,  and 
not  a  soul  beyond  its  pale,  ever 
sees^  and  from  which  the  public  de- 
rives not  the  slighe^t  advant^;e. 
If  any  one  were  to  abscond  with 
them,  the  public  need  not  know 
anything  of  the  loss,  nor  (so  long 
as  the  Bank  Act  exists)  would  be  a 
whit  the  worse  for  it 

The  only  argument  that  is  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  strange 
arrangement,  which  thus  aggravates 
every  commercial  difficulty  into  a 
crisis  —  creating  panics  by  Act  of 
Parliament  —  is,  that  it  tends  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  Bank's 
notes.  But  the  danger  thus  pro- 
vided against  in  a  manner  so  costly 
and  fraught  with  disaster  is  purely 
imaginary.  When  has  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  of  England's  notes  ever 
been  questioned?  Not,  certainly, 
in  the  experience  of  this  generation,* 
nor  of  that*  which  preceded  it 
During  the  most  dreadful  panics 
which  have  afflicted  this  country 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  when 
has  tibe  credit  of  these  notes  ever 
been  mistrusted?  We  have  ^o 
fear  for  the  credit  of  these  noieshy 
neither  has  any  sane  man  in  the 
country.  During  the  worst  mone- 
tary crises,  these  notes  have  been 
the  very  thing  that  people  have 
made  a  run  upon  the  Bank  to  get 
It  is  not  gold  that  is  wanted,  but 
discounts — the  ordinary  accommo^ 
dation  of  commerce.  Let  the  pub- 
lic have  notes,  and  that  is  all  they 
care  for.  This  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  given  before  every  Par- 
liamentary Committee  that  has  in- 
vestigated the  subject  In  disre- 
gard of  this  &ct,  the  Act  of  1844 
took  the  most  stringent  precautions 
against  a  danger  which  never  oc- 
curs, and  totally  overlooked  a  dan- 
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ger  which  iB  now  more  reourrent  the  ikct  of  the  export,  uid  cires 
than  ever.  Its  framers  thought  nothing  Ibr  the  object  or  the  pro- 
only  of  preserving  the  credit  of  the  bable  result  No  one  would  dare 
•  notes,  and  neglected  to  provide  fbr  nowadays  to  propose  an  export- 
the  general  credit,  alike  commercial  duty  on  the  predoas  metals, — ^never- 
and  monetaiy  of  the  country.  They  theless  such  a  frank  return  to  m 
acted  like  engineers  who  should  exploded  principle  would  in  reality 
|i)rtify  the  part  of  a  position  which  be  wiser  and  more  advantageous 
will  not  be  attacked  by  transferring  for  the  community,  than  the  covert 
to  it  the  defences  which  preriously  adoption  of  it  in  the  mischievous 
guarded  the<  key  of  the  position,  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  ex- 
By  nullifying  these  six  millions  of  isting  Bank  Act.  Such  an  export- 
gold;  the  Act  prevents  the  Bank  of  duty,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
England,  in  times  [of  crisis,  from  varying  amount  of  specie  in  the 
continuing  that  aid  to  commerce  Bank  of  England  —  as  the  nte 
which  is  alike  its  business  and  its  of  discount  does  at  present— 
dufy,  and  by  the  curtailment  of  would  at  least  have  this  advantage, 
which  a  eolfapse  of  credit  takes  that  it  would  relieve  fhmi  the  pre- 
place,  creating  panic  and  involving  sent  ever-recurrent  convulsions  the 
our  commercial  world  in  bankrupt-  internal  currency  of  the  fountry; 
des  and  disaster.  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  impose 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  prin-  no  burden  upon  those  who  export 
eiples  long  exploded  in  every  o^er  the  gold,  save  that  to  which  they  are 
department  of  business  or  legislsp  at  present  subjected.  We  say  this  for 
tion  lie  at  the  root  of  our  present  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  clearly 
Bank  Act  The  principle  of  for-  into  view  the  working  of  the  Act  of 
bidding,  or  restricting,  the  export  1844.  Every  commercial  or  mone- 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  many  tary  crisis  during  the  last  seventy 
Governments  acted  upon  in  medi*  vear  has  been  primarily  occasioned 
eval  times,  has  been  entirely  con-  by  a  drain  of  specie  fbr  exporta- 
demned  for  the  last  two  hundred  tion.'^  And.  the  evil  of  the  Bank 
jears.  Yet  what  but  this  is  the  Act  is,  that  by  the  provisions  whidi 
principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  f  it  makes  to  arrest  an  external  drain 
Its  object  is  to  restrict  the  expMjt  on  the  Bank,  it  produces  an  inte^ 
of  the  precious  metals,  totallj^  nal  one  also.  In  order  to  prevent 
irrespective  of  the  purpose  for  the  efflux  of  a  million  or  two  of 
which  they  are  sent  ahnnuL  The  gold,* the  Bank,  by  raising  its  imte 
export  may  take  place  for  the  pur-  of  discount,  and  curtailing  its  usual 
chase  of  com,  to  avert  famine — ^in  advances,  gives  a  shock  to  credit 
which  case  the  export  is  alike  a  And  this  increasing  tightness  of 
necessity  and  an  advantage.  Or  it  the  money-market,  joined  to  the 
may  take  place  fbr  the  purchase  of  spectacle  of  the  Bank  rapidlv  ap- 
supplies  for  our  army  abroad — in  proaching  the  limit  at  which  it 
which  case  it  is  a  necessity  imposed  must  stop  discounting  altogether, 
upon  us  in  order  to  maintain  the  tends  to  suspend  the  ordinary  re- 
'  honour  and  interests  of  the  State,  lations  of  credit  throughout  the 
Or  it  may  take  place  for  the  con-  country,  producing  numerous  fidl- 
duct  of  sound  and  highly  profitable  ures,  and  ultimately  panic  and  a 
\  commercial  undertakings,  which  run  upon  the  banks.  .  Under  the 
will  increase  the  capital  of  the  present  system,  therefore,  an  exUr- 
country.  But  the  Bank,  as  now  fuU  drain  inieitablf  pfodueei  an 
fettered,   is  bound  to  look  only  at  internal  drain  al$o — ^which  is  like 

*  In  1857,  the  export  of  specie  to  America  was  not  large  (only  £1,225,000);  but 
then  the  effect  of  this  drain  was  rendered  aa  great  as  if  the  amount  of  the  drain 
had  been  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  because  of  the  stoppage  of  the  usual  remittances  of 
gold  from  ionerica. 
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IightiD(if  a  candle  at  botk  ends.  In*- 
deed,  daring  the  last  crisis  (1857) 
the  woouBi  of  gold  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England  to  meet  the 
internal  drain  waa  three  times 
ireeter  than  the  amount,  which 
daring  the  same  period  was  sent 
ibroftdi  Thus,  the  crises  which 
erw  and  anoa  mflict  widespread 
ruin  and  suffering  amongst  us,  are 
actusUj  of  our  own  making. 
Temporary  difficulties  we  aggravate 
into  stupendous  calamities  —  panics 
and  bankruptcies  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment! 

Moreoyer,  let  us  say  a  word  about 
these  external  drains,  against  which 
the  Bank  Act  takes  such  ruinous 
precaatioos^  We  hare  already  shown 
for  what  purposes  they  take  place  — 
umely,  either  as  a  matter  of  neces* 
Bity,  or  for  profitable  employment. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  long  the  gold 
thus  exported  remains  abroad.  Is 
it  lost  to  ua  f — or  is  it  so  long  of  re* 
taming  that  we  must  act  as  if  we 
had  lost  it  ?  By  no  means.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  how  short  a  time 
the  gold  remains  abroad.  In  most 
cases  it  simply  does  its  work  and 
leturnsw  Take  for  example  the  great 
crisis  of  1857,  the  facts  of  which 
have  been  more  fuUy  placed  on  re- 
cord than  those  of  previous  timea 
The  whole  amount  of  specie  sent 
from  this  country  to  ihe  ports  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  two 
months  preceding  the  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Act,  was  ;ei,226,Q00 ; 
and  in  two  months  afterwards 
we  bad  not  only  got  back  from 
America  all  that  we  had  sent,  but 
nearly  three  times  as  much  — 
namely,  £3,200,000.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  laige  amount  was 
attracted  back  by  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Act,^for  the  Act  had 
been  suspended.  Neither  was  it 
even  owing  to  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est in  this  country ;  for,  two  months 
after  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  the 
Bank's  rate  of  discount  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  two  months  before 
that  event  On  the  Ist  of  October 
the  rate  stood  at  6^  per  cent, —  on 
^e  14th  of  January  it  was  only  6 
per  cent,  and  in  a  fortnight  after- 


wards it  was  reduced  to  4  per  eept. 
Moreover,  in  the  ten  weeks  which 
followed  the  suspension  of  ttba 
Act,  the  specie  {in  the  Bank  in* 
creased  from  about  £7,000,000  to 
£16,400,000!  Manifestly,  the  su8« 
pension  of  the  Act  was  even  more 
efficacious  in  increasing  the  Bank's 
stock  of  bullion,  than  &ie  operation 
of  the  Act  had  been  in  dispersing  it. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  a  folly  unworthy  of 
grown  men,  not  to  say  of  a  highly- 
civilised  nation,  to  regard  with  such 
trepidation  the  sudden  but  brief  ebb- 
ing of  bullion  from  the  bank.  And 
surely — but  for  the  machinery  of 
terror  set  in  operation  by  the  Bank 
Act  —  it  would  require  no  great 
exercise  of  common  sense  to  enable 
our  people  to  remain  composed 
during  the  two  or  three  m<mtha 
that  the  two  or  three  millions  of 
our  usual  amount  of  gold  may  be 
on  its  travels  abroad. 

The  Act  of  1844,  instead  of  being 
(as  its  author  chose  to  call  it)  the 
supplement  of  the  Act  of  1819,  waa 
the  spoiling  of  it.  The  present  Act 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  1819, 
alike  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  working. 
By  alternate  fits,  it  expands  and 
contracts  credit, —  depreciates  and 
enhances  the  value  of  the  currency. 
And  it  does  so  in  the  most  perverse 
manner  possible.  When  the  cur* 
lency  is  superabundant,  the  Act^ 
increases  it;  when  credit  is  easy, 
it  expands  it  still  more.  Again, 
when  money  becomes  scarce,  the 
Act  makes  it  still  scarcer  ;  and 
when  credit  is  contracted,  it  con- 
tracts it  further,  and  eventually 
destroys  it  When  gold  overflows 
in  the  Bank,  all  kinds  of  trading 
are  promoted  to  the  uttermost; 
when  gold  becomes  scarce,  they  axe 
remorselessly  checked.  The  conr 
sequence  is,  that  what  is  vei^ 
moderate  trading  at  one  time  is 
treated  as  over-trading  at  another. 
What  was  very  slow  trading  in 
1852,  is  set  down  as  reckless  spe** 
culation  in  1867.  Ih  1862  the 
Bank  had  a2i  millions  of  gold 
in  its  vaults  ;  whereupon,  in  ae- 
cordimce  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1844^  and  equally  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  interests  of  the  sharet 
holders,  the  Bank  reduced  its  rate 
of  tdiscount  to  2  per  cent,  and,  hy 
offering  money  on  such  easy  terms, 
succeeded  in  pushine  into  circula- 
tion nearly  Jhe  millions  of  extra 
papeT'tnoney,  The  circulation  of 
the  Bank  rose  from  its  ordinary  a- 
moant  of  £20,000,000  to  £24,600,000 
in  the  autumn  of  1852.  There  are 
yery  few  kinds  of  speculation  that 
will  not  pay  when  money  can  be 
borrowed  at  2  per  cent ;  and  if  the 
British  public,  in  those  ^  years  of  low 
discounts,  did  not  rush  into  all 
manner  of  rash  and  uncalled-for 
schemes,  it  was  because  they  knew 
better  what  was  good  for  them  than 
their  legislators  did.  In  little  more 
than  three  years  afterwards,  the 
Bank  rate  was  raised  to  7  per  cent, 
and  the  circulation  reduced  to  only 
£18,142,000  —  not  three-fourths 
of  what  it  had  been  in  18621 
Since  1844,  there  hare  been  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount,  and  conse- 
Suent  alterations  in  the  yalue^  of 
2e  currency  —  and  rariations  still 
more  striking  in  the  value  of  loan- 
able capital,  as  expressed  by  the 
rate  of  discount  —  such  as  were'  un- 
Imown  under  the  Act  of  1819.  In 
fact,  the  Act  of  1844  has  failed  in 
the  object  which  it  was  designed 
to  achieye,  and  has  subjected  the 
C3untry  to  new  eyils,  of  which  its 
framers  neyer  dreamt 

It  is  full  time  that  the  mistakes 
of  the  Bank  Act  should  be  recog- 
nised. It  is  time  also  that  the 
Bank  of  England  were  restored  to 
that  freedom  of  action  without' 
which  there  can  be  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Direc- 
tors, no  scope  for  real  ability  in 
the  management,  and  no  adequate 
support  to  public  credit  in  times  of 
monetary  and  commercial  difSculty.. 
At  present  the  Bank  is  simply  a  ma- 
chine—  a  mechanism  —which  knows 
not  good  from  evil,  and  neyer  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  rule  and  the 
exception.  'Of  the  two  supports 
of  industry  and  commerce — gold- 
money  and  credit  —  the  Bank  kills 
the  latter  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  other   more  palpable,  but  less 


fundamental  and  indi^enBable, 
basis  of  trade  and  prosperify.  And, 
by  a  strange  &tuity,  the  yeiy  mea- 
sures which  it  takes  to  preserve  the 
one  destroy  both.  It  is  on  the 
sagacity  of  experienced  men,  not 
on  the  dead  formulism  <tf  a  ma- 
chine, that  this  country,  and  eT«7 
country,  must- rely  for  an  able  and 
beneficial  direotion  of  so  important 
a  branch  of  the  nationtl  resources. 
In  England  we  have  had  too  much 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  bank- 
ing. Left  free  and  unfettered  in 
Bcotiand,  banking  assumed  a  form 
as  near  perfection  as  could  be 
devised.  In  England  it  has  been 
BO  swaddled  and  cramped  by  legis- 
lation that  its  natural  growth  was 
arrested  and  all  symmetry  made 
unattainable.  First  Monopoly,  aod 
now  Restriction,  have  exercised 
their  baneful  influence  upon  Eng- 
lish banking.  Both  are  pernicious 
in  principle,  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity, and  incompatible  with  the 
due  use  and  economy  of  capital. 

The  importance  of  the  subject 
which  wo  have  been  discussing  will 
be  acknowledged  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  discussion  will  soon  be, 
if  it  is  not  already,  apparent.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  see  banks  Bpiing- 
ing  up  in  all  directions.  It  is  im- 
portant, alike  for  themselves  and 
for  the  country,  that  their  estab- 
lishment and  organisation  should 
be  fhuned  upon  the  principles  of 
system  Ad  centralisation,  which 
are  so  favourable  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  support  in  times  of 
difficulty.  Nor  can  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
present  erroneous  system,  the  very 
magnitude  of  these  enterprises,  by 
stimulating  industry  and  increasing 
our  fabric  of  credit,  (things  excri- 
lent  in  themselves),  may  bring  upon 
us  disaster  should  any  temponry 
diminution  occur  in  the  narrow 
basis  of  gold  in  the  Bank,  upon 
which  legislation  has  made  our 
whole  prosperity  dependent  The 
present  position  of  the  money-mar 
ket  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  regard 
the  future  with  much  complacency. 

The,  high  rate  of  discount  which 
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has  prevailed  of  late — we  may  Bay 
for  sereral*  years  past — is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact^  when  we  consi- 
der the  Tast  addition  which,  during 
the  same  period,  has  been  made  to 
the  worid's  stock  of  metallic  cur- 
rency. To  some  extent,  this  shows 
that  the  xQoral  effect  of  the  gold- 
discoveries,  in  giving  an  impulse  of 
hopefulness  to  all  forms  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  has  been  greater 
than  the  addition  which  they  have 
made  to  the  currency  by  which 
trade  is  carried  on.  As  regards 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
tightness  of  the  money-market, 
apart  from  the  general  increase  of 
tnde  which  has  been  in  operation 
of  late  years,  it  is  obviously  due  to 
the  establishment  of  a  vast  number 
of  new  companies,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liar ^orm  which  the  cotton-trade 
has  assumed  s^ce  the  stof^page  of 
oar  supplies  of  cotton  from  Amer« 
ica.  The  new  companies  consist 
chiefly  of  banks  and  credit-com- 
panies of  yarious  kinds ;  and  hence 
they  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
will  economise  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  than  they  absorb.  The  pre- 
sent expansion  of  associative  enter- 
prise, therefore,  is  quite  different 
from  the  railway  mania  of  1847,  or 
from  any  other  in  which  the  capital 
rabficribed  is  sunk  in  enterprises 
of  a  temporarily  unremunerative 
kind.  In  fact,  the  yery  establish- 
ment of  these  banking  and  credit- 
companies  is  a  natural  recAlt  of  the 
recent  deamess  of  money;  and  if 
they  are  conducted  with  ordinary 
prudence,  the  whole  community 
will  benefit  by  them.  Should  the 
creditKX)mpanies  engage  in  the  sup- 
port of  great  industrial  enterprises 
abroad,  the  result,  it  is  true,  will  be 
disastrous,  even  should  these  enter- 
prises be  very  profitable ;  for,  as  we 
have  shown,  any  drain  of  gold  for 
exportation,  howsoever  produced, 
brings  oar  present  monetary  system 
to  a  deadlock.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  cotton-trade 
is  a  more  serious  cause  of  embar- 
rassment    Formerly,  when  we  ob- 


tained our  cotton-supplies  from  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  the 
States  took  from  us  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  manufactures;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  trade 
was  pretty  well  maintained.  But 
now,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  other 
countries  from  which  we  draw  our 
hew  supplies,  take  a  comparatirely 
small  proportion  of  our  goods  in  ex- 
change; and  hence  we  have  to  pay 
to  them  a  heavy  balance  in  the  pre- 
cious metals.  We  cannot  avoid  it: 
in  fact,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  get 
cotton  upon  these  terms,  and  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  if 
we  could  not  get  it  Lancashire  is 
idle  for  want  of  cotton.  The  most 
important  branch  of  our  national 
industry,  next  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  has  been  for  two  years 
almost  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of 
the  raw  material ;  and  an  immense 
national  subscription  has  been  re- 
quisite to  keep  half  a  milKon  of  our 
working-classes  from  absolute  star- 
vation. Cotton,  therefore,  means 
employment  for  these  suffering  my- 
riads. It  means  also,  not  only  or- 
dinary, but  extraordinary  profits  for 
the  mastcr-ihanu&cturers.  As  the 
trade-reports  from  all  quarters  show, 
the  world's  stock  of  cotton  clothing 
has  become  scanty,  and  our  cotton 
goods  will  now  find  a  ready  market 
everywhere.  To  obtain  a  supply 
of  jcotton,  therefore,  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  even 
in  a  national  point  of  view ;  yet  our 
monetary  system  creates  superflu- 
ous obstacles  to  our  obtaining  it 
At  this  teoment,  and  for  four 
months  past,  the  Bank  of  England 
has  regarded  the  importers  of  cotton 
as  its  peculiar  enemies.  **In  Nov- 
ember last  it  refused  discounts  to 
purchasers  of  cotton,  not  because 
their  bills  were  doubtfiil,  but  be- 
cause of  the  dread  of  a  drain  of 
gold.*'  *  It  thus  checks  the  import 
of  cotton,  and  thereby  prevents  the 
revival  of  our  cotton-trade,  and  the 
employment  of  our  manufacturing 
population.  In  &ct,  to  talk  of 
"free  trade  "  under  our  present  mon- 


*  *  Bankers'  Magazine '  for  Febmaiy,  p.  92. 
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etary  system  is  a  mockery.  In- 
stead of  trade  being  **free/*  it  is 
restricted  alilfce  in  whole  and  in 
every  part,  and  to  an  extent  fur 
greater  than  could  be  affected  by 
customs-duties.  The  Bank,  indeed, 
is  not  to  blame.  The  Act  of  1844, 
by  binding  it  to  the  observance  of 
certain  rules,  compelled  it  to  regard 
all  other  considerations  as  extrane- 
ous when  the  observance  of  these 
rules  is  imperilled. 

But  while  the  high  rate  of  dis* 
count  which  prevails  at  present, 
and  which  to  a  lesser  degree  has 
prevailed  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  due  to  the  various  causes  which 
we  have  specified,  it  is  in  part 
ascribable  to  anoUber  cause  which 
merits  attention.  To  a  great  extent 
it  has  been  produced  by  a  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land—  a  change  chiefly  local  in  its 
effects,  it  is  true,  yet  exercising 
an  important  influence  upon  the 
money-rates  of  all  Europe.  The 
Bank  now  raises  its  rate  of  discount 
to  8  per  cent  in  circumstances  w\iere 
formerly  it  only  charged  4  per  cent 
In  other  words,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, it  charges  twice  as  much 
for  its  money  as  it  used  to  do.  This 
change,  so  little  noticed,  but  so  im- 

gortant  to  the  commercial  classes, 
as  been  introduced'  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years.  Previous  to  1857, 
when  .the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  was  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  millions,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count usually  stood  at  4  or  4^  per 
cent:  but  now,  when  the  bullion 
stands  at  a  similar  amount,  the  rate 
is  raised  to  8  per  cent  In  Decem- 
ber last,  when  the  Bank  rate  was 
8  per  cent,  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion ranged  from  £18,048,000  to 
£18,678,000.  In  truth,  the  Bank 
Directors,  taught  by  two  failures, 
find    that    the   Act  of  1844  is  so 


unw<M<kabl6  in  ezceplional  times, 
and  so  aggravates  the '  difficulties 
of  their  position,  that  they  nov 
seek  to  save  the  reputation  of 
the  Bank  by  throwing  an  extra 
burden  upon  the  oommerdal  com* 
munity.*  Since  tiiey  coiild  not 
save  themselves  by  the  r&tes  which 
they  charged  in  1847  and  '57,  they 
are  resolved  to  try  what  immensely 
higher  rates  will  do.  By  nullifying 
six  millions  of  gold  in  the  Bank, 
the  Act  of  1844  laid  a  new  and 
heavy  burden  upon  the  Bank,  which 
the  Bank  has  now  quietly  transferred 
(by  nearly  doubling  its  rates  of 
discount)  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
commercial  classes.  An  artificial 
crisis  is  thus  produced,  while  the 
Bank  has  fully  thirteen  millions  of 
gold  in  its  vaults;  and  the  Bank 
exacts,  and  the  community  pays, 
nearly  double  the  rates  that  used 
to  prevail,  or  which,  but  for  the 
Act^  would  prevail.  For  several 
months  past,  the  Bank  of  France, 
with  equal  liabilities  to  those  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  has  had  only 
half  as  much  bullion;!  and  yet  its 
rate  of  discount  is  only  7  per.  cent 
(which  is  fully  higher  than  the 
average  rate  on  the  Continent),  and 
more  confidence  prevails  in  the 
commercial  world  of  France  than 
in  ours.  We  think  it  important  to 
direct  attention  to  this  matter,  f<»r, 
whenever  a  crisis  like  that  of  1857 
recurs,  we  believe  that  the  Direo* 
tors,  stuftg  by  their  £6rm^  inability 
to  observe  the  Act  of  1844,  will 
nuse  the  rate  to  an  exorbitant 
amount,  and  will  chaise  20  per 
cent  where  they  used  to  charge  10. 
Bound  and  fettered  by  the  Act,  and 
intent  only  on  saving  themselves, 
they  will  raise  the  rate,  and  reject 
good  bills  as  they  think  best  for 
themselves,  leaving  the  c(Hnmerciai 
classes    to    pay  a  Shylock  rate  of 


*  This  plan  is  not  original-^it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  M4<eod  in  1856;  but,  en* 
lightened  by  the  disaster  of  1857,  the  Bank  finds  that  it  must  charge  far  higher 
rates  than  those  proposed  by  Mr.  M^Leod,  if  the  Act  is  to  be  observed. 

f  The  last  published  monthly  statements  show  that  the  amount  of  bullion  kd 
the  Bank  of  France,  during  December  and  January,  averaged  exactly  £7,000,000. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  were  so  circumstanced  (as  it  was  in  1847  and  *57)  the  coun- 
try would  be  covered  with  bankruptices  from  end  to  end,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  working-<]^s8ea  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
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Qsory  or  go  into  the  Gazette. 
The  Bank,  we  believe,  is  now  well 
satisfied  with  the  Act,  which,  it 
finds,  justifies  it  in  charging  double 
profits  upon  its  money.  But  surely 
rather  than  await  the  suicidal  con- 
flict >hich  is  certain  to  arise  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  commer- 
dal  classes,  on  occasion  of  another 
monetary  crisis,  it  were  better  for 
both  pajrties  to  reconsider  betimes 
the  laws  affecting  our  monetary 
system,  and  obtain  the  abolition  of 
such  enactments  as  have  proved  to 
be  injurious  and  unworkable. 

As  regards  the  immediate  future, 
the  new  influences  likely  to  affect 
our  money-market  are  of  two 
kinds : — Firstly,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  a  drain  of  specie  may  ere 
long  be  made  upon  this  country,  by 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France 
—just  as  the  recent  high  rates  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  been  calculat- 
ed to  draw  specie  from*  France.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  two 
Banks  pursue  widely  different 
courses  in  order  to  attain  the  same 
Old.  The  Bank  of  England  seeks 
to  obtain  gold  by  raising  its  rate  of 
discount,  whereby  our  whole  indus- 
tiy  is  checked  and  employment  is 
restricted.  The  Bank  of  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoids  raising 
its  rata  to  a  similar  extent — it  re- 
fuses to  check  industry,  and  subject 
the  community  to  such  a  strain  \ 
nevertheless,  it  obtains  gold  by  a 
process  quite  as  efficient*  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  purchases  the  ordinary  commer- 
dal  bills  upon  other  countries,  for- 
irards  them  to  be  cashed,  and  gets 
the  specie.  The  difference  between 
the  two  methods  is,  that  in  supply- 
ing themselves  with  gold,  the  one 
Bank  gets  high  rates  of  discount, 
and  the  other  gives  them.  The 
Bank  of  England,  in  times  of  crisis, 
makes  a  profit  for  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community ;  the  Bank  of  France, 
at  such  times,  incurs  a  loss  in  order 
to  protect  the  community  from  dis- 
aster Yet  the  loss  is  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  reality.  Suppose  the 
Bank  ci   France,  keying  its   own 


rate  at  7  per  cent,  buys  up  bills 
upon  London,  where  the  Bank  (we 
snail  say)  has  raised  its  rate  to  9 
per  cent  In  such  a  case,  ostensi- 
bly the  Bank  of  France  will  lose 
fully  3  per  cent  on  all  the  bullion 
which  ft  obtains  ;  but  as  this  bul- 
lion becomes  the  basis  of  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  paper-money,  which 
the  Bank  lends  at  7  per  «:ent,  the 
balance  is  redressed  —  besides  the 
inestimable  advantage. of  sustaining 
commercial  credit,  and  preserving 
the  national  industry  from  the  con- 
vulsions of  panic  and  the  pressure 
of  exorbitant  rates  of  discount. 

Secondly,  our  money-market  may 
not  improbably  be  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  a  serious  war  on  the 
Continent  The  normal  effect  of 
war  is  to  check  international  trade, 
and  thereby  to  make  loanable  capi- 
tal more  plentiful,  by  lessening  the 
demand  for  it  Probably,  also,  manjr 
persons  who  at  present  hold  Conti- 
nental securities  will  sell  them,  and 
send  or  bring  their  money  to  this 
country  to  be  invested  in  English 
securities,  as  the  safer.  Both  of 
these  effects,  to  a  ^mall  extent,  are 
already  taking  place.*  Thus  far, 
a  Continental  war  would  tend  to 
ease  our  money-market  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Belligerent  Governments  in  almost 
all  cases  require  loans  :  and  these 
loans  will  absorb  the  loanable  capi- 
tal set  free  by  the  inaction  of  trade, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  more. 
If  the  loans  be  subscribed  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Governments  which 
require  them,  the  effect  on  this 
country  will  be  little— always  sup- 
posing that  England  is  not  drawn 
into  the  melSe,  But  if  English 
capitalists  should  subscribe  largely 
for  any  of  these  foreign  loans,  the 
effect  upon  our  money-market 
would  be  instantaneous,  and  very 
injurious  to  the  community.  For 
it  would  create  a  drain  of  gold — 
the  main  cause  of  all  our  monetary 
panics  and  commercial  calamities, 
and  an  embarrassment  which  our 
present  system  of  monetary  legisla- 
tion mvests  with  artificial  but  most 
disastrous  consequences. 
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LOUIS     NAPOLEON     AS    A     GENERAL. 

There   is   only  one   man   living  complete,  it  is  moved  by  tbe  will 

who  knows  what  the  feeling  is  of  of  one  man  ;  and  this  it  is  which 

haying    the   whole    civilised   world  causes  all  nations,  great  and  small, 

intent  on  his  words  and  gestures,  to  watch,  as  Swiss  peasants  might 

Individual      opinions     may     differ  watch    a   poised  avalanche,  as  vil- 

widely  respecting  his ,  capacity,   his  lagers    on    the   slopes   of  YesuTius 

statesmanship,  his  power  of  thought  watch    the  aspect   of  the  volcaoo, 

The  manner  in  which  he  attained  the    signs    from    which    they  may 

to,  and  has  continued  to  hold,  his  divine  the  intentions  of  the  Frend 

present  eminence,  may  be  criticised  Emperor. 

m  language  more*  or  less  strong.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  much 
But  of  the  fact  of  his  power  no  man  importance  to  estimate  justly  the  na- 
can  doubt  There  he  stands,  abso-  ture  and  degree  of  that  intelligence 
lute  master  of  a  great  empire.  The  which  will,  in  a  great  European 
population  of  that  empire  is  pre-  war,  direct  the  operations  of  the 
eminently  warlike  ;  and  to  push  French  army.  Means  for  forming 
it  through  such  enterprises  as  its  a  fair  estimate  of  that  intelligence 
belligerent  propensities  may  impel  have  existed  ever  since  the  cam- 
it  to  begin,  there  exist  in  the  nation  paign  of  1859.  These  are  rendered 
resources  greater  than  it  ever  be-  almost  perfect  by  the  important 
fore  possessed,  developed  by  ihtel-  supplement .  they  have  received  in 
ligen<(Q  which  has  never  till  now  the  work  which  we  propose  to  re- 
been  employed  to  such  practical  view.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
ends.  Manufactures  and  commerce  any  campaign  which  has  been  re- 
flourish  in  France  beyond  precedent  corded,  explained,  and  illustrated 
But  they  by  no  means  absorb  the  so  splendidly  as  this  *  Campaign  of 
energies  of  the  nation  or  the  atten-  Napoleon  IIL'  The  text  is  printed 
tion  of  its  ruler.  Fori  the  military  on  sumptuous  paper,  and  is  illas- 
power  of  the  country  is  great,  even  trated  by  two  atlases — one  of  bat- 
m  proportion  to  the  resources  that  ties,  the  other  of  marches.  The 
suppoH  it  Nor  is  that  power  de-  first,  besides  a  general  map  of  the 
pendent,  as  has  been  often  the  case  theatre  of  war,  supplies  not  onlj 
with  great  military  monarchies,  on  accurate  plans  of  the. various  fields 
mere  numbers.  All  that  science  of  action,  but  professes  also  to  di- 
can  do  by  its  researches,  all  that  vide  each  engagement  into  "mo- 
mechanical  art  can  effect  by  its  ments,"  or  interesting  and  critical 
practised  skill,  all  that  industxj  stages.  The  second  places  all  the 
can  ascertain  by  experiment,  is  troops  on  both  sides  in  the  posi- 
brought  U>  complete  the  organisa-  tions  they  occupied  on  the  surface 
tion  and  material  necessary  for  the  of  the  map  every  day  throughout 
effective  action  in  modem  war  of  the  campaign.  Thus  to  know  what 
this  great  numerical  force.  Inces-  any  particular  corps  was  doing,  or 
sant  discipline,  vast  arsenals,  or-  how  posted,  on  a  particular  dar,  it 
ganisation  at  once  comprehensive  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  •  the 
and  minute,  for  the  supply,  equip-  map  of  that  date ;  and  thus  the 
ment,  and  movement  of  the  troops  ;  two  atlases  by  themselves  form,  to 
a  trained  staff  and  trained  command-  the  instructed  eye,  a  very  complete 
ers — all  aid  in  giving  the  utmost  effi-  symbolic  record  of  the  operations ; 
ciency  to  jthe  vast  machine.    Thus  and   the  beauty  of  the  maps  fur* 

*  Campagne  de  TEmpereur  Kapol^on  III.  en  Italie,  1859,  redig^  an  Depdt  de  It 
Guerre,  d*apr^  lea  documents  offieiels,  6tant  Directeur  le  G^n^ral  Blondel,  bous  le 
Miniature  de  son  Excellence  le  Mar^chal  Comte  Randon,  1860, 1861.'     Paris,  1861 
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Bisbes  bnlliant  testimony  of  the 
skill  and  care  which  preside  over 
the  topographical  .  department  of 
the  French  Sta£ 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
tske  to  rely  on  this  magnificent 
woric  as  absolutely  trustworthy.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  book  written 
and  published  under  the  Imperial 
eye  will  point  out  Imperial  errors. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  information 
derired  from  Fr^Dch  marshals  will 
be  otherwise  than  highly  &vourable 
to  the  generalship  of  their  chie£ 
If  the  biographers  of  great  com- 
manders always  claim  for  generals 
(what  generals  nerer  claim  fbr 
themselves)  that  it  is  impossible 
they  could  ever  be  wrong,  the  pre- 
sent case  is  not  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
ception, where  the  editor  is  a  French 
General,  and  the  subject  the  gene- 
nkhip  of  his  Imperial  master.  It 
is  therefore  especially  necessary  to 
oamine  this  work  carefully — not, 
indeed,  to  scrutinise  statements  of 
Ikcts,  which  are  no  doubt  well  con- 
sidered and  reliable,  but  to  weigh  the 
inferences  of  judgment  and  saga- 
city drawn  from  those  fiusts.  Such 
in  inTestigation  we  now  propose  to 
eater  on;  premising  that  if  our 
explanations  should  seem  too  tech- 
nical fbr  the  general  reader  (which 
we  shall  try  to  aToid),  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance almost  inevitable  in  the 
treatment  of  a  subject  the  elements 
of  which  are  not  yery  generally 
known. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion that  no  military  disquisition 
csn  be  read  to  any  advanUge  ex- 
cept with  a  map.  In  the  present 
instance  a  small  one,  such  as  Keith 
Johnston's  Travelling  Map  of  Italy, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  our  narrative 
tnd  remarks. 

On  the  Ist  January  1859,  France 
could  produce  in  arms,  without  any 
effort  more  than  usual,  640,000  men ; 
a  numerical  establishment  which, 
besides  friniishing_troops  for  home 
service  and  for  .S^ria,  maintained 
the  army  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of 
the  batUe  of  Magenta  to  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  at  the 
force   of  about   180,000    men.    Of 


these  about  10,000  were  cavalry; 
and  the  force  of  field-artillery  was, 
at  various  epochs,  from  812  to  400 
guns. 

These  guns,  nearly  all  rifled,  car- 
ried with  them  ammunition  for  a 
great  battle.  Ever^  corps  of  the 
army  was  accompanied  by  110  car- 
riages, containing  a  second  supply 
of  ammunition  for  artillery  and  in- 
fiintry.  Finally,  a  grand  park  of 
480  carriages,  organised  at  Lyons, 
carried  fnsh  supplies  to  St  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  from  whence  artillery- 
horses  drew  them  over  the  Mont 
Oenis  to  Susa. 

The  arsenals  in  France  were  in 
full  operation,  converting  the  old 
Napoleon  field >run  into  a  rifled 
weapon.  The  wnole  army  was  sup- 
plied with  rifled  muskets.  Besides 
the  field-artillery,  200  guns  and  70 
mortars  were  provided  ibr^the  siege 
of  the  Italian  fortresses,  each  sup- 
plied, on  the  average,  with  900 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Tents  were  provided  to  contain 
nearly  a  million  of  men  —  almost 
enough  to  house  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  covering  an  area  much 
greater  than  the  city. 

For  the  necessary  supplies  of 
forage  and  grain  the  JVench  mar- 
kets were  exhausted,  and  the  vast 
total  was  completed  by  purchases 
in  other  countries.  The  civil  bak- 
eries x>{  France  were  charged  with 
the  supply  of  the  troops  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  Qovemment  estab- 
lisl^ments  were  thus  fi^ee  to  devote 
all  their  resources  to  providine 
bread  for  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
to  amassing  reserves  for  its  future 
subsistence.  But  these  conversions 
could  not  take  place  in  a  moment; 
and  to  give  time  for  the  organ- 
isation of  supplies,  provisions  for 
100,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  for 
twenty  days,  were  collected  at  vari- 
ous towns  in  Piedmont 

Thus  fiur,  then,  the  French  sol- 
diery might  survey  with  great  sa- 
tisfiMstion  the  enormous  provi^on 
made  for  its  comfort  and  efiBdency. 
But  there  is  another  set  of  items  m 
the  account,  very  interesting  and 
significant,    though   by    no   means 
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equally  cheeritifi;  to  contemplate. 
!For  instance,  868,000  kilogrammes 
of  lint  were  provided,  being  10,000 
dressings  a-day  for  more  than  three 
months.  About  1000  oases  of  sur- 
gical instruments  also  figure  grimly 
in  the  list  Every  battalion  was 
followed  by  a  mule  bearing  surgical 
instruments  and  dressings  for  200 
wounded.  Every  divibion,  besides 
instruments,  was  provided  with 
2000  dressings.  *^  In  view  of  ulte- 
rior wants,*'  we  are  told  there  was 
A  reserve  of  lint  and  bandages  re- 
presenting 2,800,000  dressings.  The 
medical  arrangements  comprised 
everything  necessary  for  16,000 
sick  for  three  months.  Besides  the 
field-hospitals  which  first  received 
the  wounded  and  diseased,  military 
and  civil  establishments  were  or- 
ganised in  the  interior  of  France, 
to  relieve  the  army  of  such  encum- 
brances by  accommodating  17,000 
patients.  Such  are  some  of  the  col- 
ours used  in  painting  the  gloomier 
pictures  that  hang  in  the  t^ple  of 
Fame,  where  the  bright  eye  of  glory 
is  covered  with  a  patch,  and  where 
the  exulting  tread  of  conquest  is 
exchanged  for  a  painful  hobble  upon 
wooden  legs. 

At  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  have 
given  some  of  these  details,  because, 
for  want  of  them,  readers  of  mili- 
tary operations  are  oflen  insensible 
to  the  vast  preparations  required 
for  the  commencement  of  war  be- 
tween great  Powers,  and  to  the  na- 
\  ture  of  certain  facts  which  must 
enter  into  military  calculations,  and 
which,  though  they  seldom  appear 
on  the  suriJBUie  of  history,  form  the 
great  elements  of  perplexity  for 
governments  and  gen^als.  Send- 
ing forth  an  army  is  like  sending 
forth  a  city  equal  to  the  capital  ^ 
a  great  state,  transporting  it,  with 
all  its  means  of  food  and  shelter, 
from  place  to  place  at  uncertain 
times  and  in  unforeseen  directions, 
and  leaving  it  all  the  time  entirely 
dependent  on  the  tenitQ];y  from 
which  it  set  forth  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  numbers  and  the 
supply  of  its  daily  wants.  We  here 
lay  especial  stress  on  this,  because, 


for  ibe  appredatioti  of  the  present 
campaign,  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  necessities 
which  bind  an  army  by  indissoluble 
ties  to  oertain  points  in  its  rear. 

The  theatre  of  war  was  the  fertile, 
fiat,  well-watered  basin  of  North 
Italy,  enclosed  like  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre by  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine&  Giants  or  ancient  gods  might 
be  figured^  by  a  fiincy  imbued  with 
classic  lore,  as  sitting  on  the  lofty 
summits  to  watch  the  strife  in  tin 
spacious  arena  at  their  feet  The 
most  striking  feature  it  contains  is 
the  river  Po,  flowing  from  west 
to  east  along  the  plun;  while  on 
all  sides  the  enclosing  mountains 
pour  down  their  tributary  streams 
to  swell  its  flood,  so  that  it  and  its 
affluence  look  on  the  map  like  the 
spine  and  ribs  of  some  huge  saurian 
extending  across  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. One  of  these  ribs,  the  Tidno, 
flowing  from  the  Northern  range, 
formed  with  the  Po  the  frontier  of 
the  Austrian  territory.  By  passing 
either  the  Tieino  on  the  one  side  or 
the  Po  on  the  other,  the  Austrianfl 
would  at  once  be  in  Sardinian  ter- 
ritory, and  by  moving  on  the  No- 
vara-Vercelli  road,  after  crossing  the 
Tieino,  they  would  threaten  the 
capital  Turin  was  manifestly  in 
imminent  danger,  for  the  Sardinian 
forces  were  incapable  of  coping 
single-handed  with  their  powerful 
adversary.  They  had  abandoned 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  Po, 
and  sought  to  make  of  the  Don 
Baltea  stream  their  first  defensive 
line.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
Austrians  would  attempt  to  operate 
by  ^the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  be- 
cause to  do  so  they  must  first  pass 
the  broad  river,  then  take  or  mask 
Alessandria  and  Casale,  and  they 
would  then  find  their  movements 
embarrassed  by  the  woody  and 
mountainous  region  which  extends 
south  of  the  Po,  between  Alessan- 
dria and  Turin.  After  providing 
for  the  defence  If  Genoa,  Alessan- 
dria, and  Casale,  the  remunder  of 
the  Sardinian  forces,  about  20,000 
in  number,  were  therefore  ooncen- 
trated  on  the  Dora  Baltea^  in  the 
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hope  of  eoTeriag  Tnrin  on  thftt  side 
bj  which  An  attack  m%fat  be  ex- 
pected. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it 
WIS  for  the  Aiistrianfi  to  coininen<Je 
hostiIitie&  The  French  could  not 
more  their  troops  orer  the  frontier 
before  war  was  declared,  without 
tppeuine  as  the  aggressors  in  the 
qoanrel  begun  at  their  instigation 
by  the  Italian&  They  must  there- 
fore await  the  moment  when  Aus- 
tria should  decide  to  advanoe,  and 
must  then  act  with  promptitude 
sufficient  to  prerent  the  Sardi- 
oiao  annj  from  being  overwhelm- 
ed and  the  capital  seized  The 
iDost  coDTenient  route  by  which 
the  French  could  enter  the  theatre 
of  war  was  by  sea  from  their  south- 
em  ports  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to 
Aless^dria.  Bat  it  was  evidently 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  move 
withal]  possible  celerity  to  the  aid 
of  the  Sardinian  corps  that  covered 
Turin;  and  therefore,  while  three 
French  corps  were  to  be  transport- 
ed by  sea  to  Genoa,  two  ottiers  were 
to  cross  the  Alps  by  the*pasBesof 
Mont  Cenifl  and  Mont  Genevre  to 
Susa,  where  they  would  be  within  a 
march  of  the  menaced  capital  On 
tbe  31st  April  it  was  no  longer 
^btful  that  Austria  would  insert 
to  arms  to  enforce  her  demands  on 
Sardinia.  On  the  25th  the  French 
eolumns  were  in  movement  for  the 
Alps,  which  they  began  to  cross  on 
ihe  28th;  while  on  the  26th  the 
first  French  troops,  momg  by  the 
sea  route,  disembarked  att  Genoa. 

The  time  fixed  in  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  had  escpired  on  4he  26th, 
neTcrtheless  the  advance  was  not 
commenced  till  the  29th ;  and  though 
it  was  numifestly  of  the  greatest 
iinportance  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  Italian  army  before  its  ,  ally 
could  be  in  a  position  to  aid  it,  yet 
the  movement  was  extremely  riowj 
eren  for  Austrian  troops.  It  was 
not  till  the  2d  ^y  that  they  oc- 
cuued  the  line  of  Ihe  Sesia  river. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French 
Marshal,  Ganrobert,  had  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  in  a  reoon- 
naisBanoe   of   tbe   position   on   tiie 


Dora  BaKea.  As  jt  never  became 
the  scene  of  operations,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that,  though  strong 
on  the  flanks  (the  left  at  Mazze 
resting  on  the  lowermost  spurs  of 
the  Alps,  the  right  on  the  Po),  yet 
it  was  very  defective  in  the  centre, 
where  the  banks  were  flat  and  the 
river  easy  of  passage,  while  it  might 
be  entirely  turned  oy  the  road  from 
Biella  to  Ivrea.  Canrobert,  there- 
fore, rightly  judging  that  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  were  'incompetent  to 
hold  so  faulty  a  position,  judiciously 
advised  the  King  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Dora,  and  to  transfer  the 
whole  force  by  the  south  bank  of  the 
Po  to  Casale.  At  that  point,  which 
is  a  little  higher  up  the  stream  than 
the  junction  of  the  Sesia  with  the 
Po,  the  Sardinians  possessed  strong 
fortifications,^  covering  the  bHdge, 
and  commanding  the  great  roads 
by  which  the  Anstrians  must  ad- 
vance from  the  Sesia  towards  Turin. 
Should  the  Austrians  continue  their, 
forward  movement,  disregarding 
Casale,  an  advance  of  the  Si^inian 
force  from  thence  would  sever  their 
communications.  Should  they  de- 
tach a  corps  to  watch  Casale  while 
advancing  on  the  capital,  they  could 
never  be.  certain  that  the  Allies 
might  not  defeat  this  covering  force, 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  advanc- 
ing troops,  which  might,  moreover, 
be  met  in  front  by  the  heaA  of  the 
French  column  from  Mont  Cenis. 
Thus  the  occupation  of  Casale  in- 
directly covered'  the  capital,  and  in 
fact  checked  Giulay*s  advance. 

During  this  time  it  is  clear  that  ^ 
the  Austrian  general  had  great,  per- 
haps decisive,  opportunities  open  to 
him.  First,  he  saw  before  him  the 
Sardinian  army  unaided  by,  and  for 
the  moment  beyond  the  aid  of,  its 
ally.  His  advance  should  there- 
fore have  followed  on  tbe  rejectiorn 
of  his  ultimatum  as  the  report  of  a 
shot  follows  tbe  flash.  Three  days' 
vigorous  marching  would  take  him 
from  the  Tidno  to  the  Dora  Baltea ; 
a  well-directed  attack  would  have 
crushed  the  Sardinian  troops  there 
had  they  awaited  the  onset,  and  the 
Frenoh  columns,  orossing  the  Alps, 
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would  have  found  the  road  to  Turin 
barred  bj  the  viotorious  Austrians, 
and  the  capital  already  loet  All 
this  might  have  been  effected  before 
the  French  corps  arriving  at  Genoa 
could  have  been  put  in  motion. 
But  this  opportunity  was  lost  by 
the  tardiness  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  Austrian^  It  was  not  till  the 
8d  or  4th  of  May  that  Giulay  pre- 
pMed  to  advance  from  the  Sesia; 
and  before  doing  so  he  tiiought  it 
expedient  to  mislead  his  enemy  by 
ialse  attacks  on  other  points.  De- 
monstrations were  made  at  Fntssi- 
netto,  at  Valenza  and  Comale,'  the 
last  in  force,  the  whole  of  the  8th 
corps  under  Benedek  being  allotted 
to  the  operation,  and  having  for  its 
object  not  merely  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  but  to  destroy  the  railway 
communications  by  wmch  the  Allies 
might  make  a  counter-attack  by 
way  of  Stradella  on  the  Austrian 
left  These  precautions  takexi,  and 
the  8th  corps  having  recrossed 
the  Po,  the  line  of  that  river  was 
abandoned,  except  by  posts  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  Austrian  army 
concentrated  behind  the  Sesia  for 
its  movement  against  Turin. 

This  movement  was  what  is 
termed  a  point — that  is,  .the  whole 
army  was  not  committed  to  the 
enterprise,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  the  oocapation  of  Gasale 
threatened  the  Austrian  flank  and 
rear:  but  corps  were  thrown  for- 
wara  supporting  each  other,  till 
the  most  advanced  should  reach 
the  capital,  the  line  of  retreat 
being  guarded  on  its  exposed  side 
by  the  6th  corps,  and  a  brigade  of 
the  7th  placed  astride  of  the  road 
Gasale-VercellL  Thus,  if  the  thrust 
of  the  Austrian  general  were  suc- 
cessful, it  might  be  followed  up;- 
if  it  failed,  ne  might  step  back 
and  recover  his  guard.  All  these 
arrangements  were  »in  themselves 
scientific  and  judicious;  the  error 
and  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the 
tardiness  of  execution.  For  Giu- 
lay, whose  information  seems  to 
have  been  lamentably  defective, 
had  till  now  believed  apparently 
that  the  Sardinians  were  still  post- 


ed on  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  were 
still  unsupported  by  ttie  French. 
He  was  prepared  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dora,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  total  want  of  re- 
sistance in  that  quarter.  Every- 
where along  the  stream  he  found 
the  way  suspiciously  open  to  his 
troops,  while  in  use  works  of 
Casale  were  seen,  not  only  Sardi- 
nian, but  Freneh  troops.  He 
paused  and  faltered  in  his  design, 
believing  that  the  Allies  were 
about  to  burst  upon  his  flank  and 
rear:  and  while  Turin  was  aghast 
at  his  menaced  attack,  agiiost 
which  the  city  was  defenceless,  he 
recalled  his  troops  and  returned 
behind  the  Sesia. 

Thus  the  operation  that  might 
have  had  great  results  on  the  28th 
April,  proved  a  weak  failure  on  the 
8tii  May.  Tet  even  at  that  later 
date  *the  seizure  of  Turin  woald 
have  been  very  damaging  to  the 
Italian  cause.  ''Without  douht," 
says  the  work  before  us,  '*  the  occa- 
nation  of  the  capital  of  Piedmont, 
had  it  only  lasted  a  few  days,  would 
have  produced  a  great  moral  effect, 
besides  cutting  the  communications 
between  Alessandria  and  Susa,  and 
stopping  the  convoys  coming  firom 
Mont  Genis."  Giulay,  however, 
doubtful  what  bolt  might  be  hid- 
den in  the  thunder-doud  gathering 
behind  Gasale,  yielded  to  that  fear 
of  oommittine  himself  which  was 
so  powerful^  a  motive  with  him 
throughout  the  campaign,  and 
which  is  the  point  in  generalship 
that  chiefly  serves  to  divide  great- 
ness from  mediocrity.  He  might, 
no  doubt,  have  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing Turin  for  some  days,  and  in 
securing  a  retreat  whenever  an  at- 
tack on  his  flank  should  render  the 
abandonment  of  the  capital  neces- 
sary. For  on  the  9th  the  Sardi- 
nian army  was  scattered  along  the 
Po,  guarding  the  various  points  of 
passage ;  the  two  French  corps  that 
had  come  by  Mont  Genis  were  at 
Alessandria ;  and  the  three  that  bad 
come  by  Genoa  were  only  emerging 
from  the  Apennines  on  to  the  plain 
of   Novi    Some    days  must    have 
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lapsed  before  a  raffioient  force 
eoold  be  Assembled  to  lasae  from 
OasiJe  against  the  AnstriaQ  cover- 
log  corps,  and  that  corps,  fore* 
▼amed  by  its  OQtpOsta,  would  be 
reinforced  saccessively  by  those 
which  were  between  Veroelli  and 
Torin.  Moreover,  the  first  impnlse 
of  tbe  oommanders  of  the  8d  and 
ith  French  corps  at  Alessandria, 
on  bearing  that  Turin  was  ia  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  their  own 
Moe  of  supply  broken,  would  be, 
not  to  advance,  but  to  attempt  to 
restore  their  communications  by  re- 
fricing  their  steps  towards  Turin. 
Thus,  besides  the  immediate  ad- 
Tantages  attendant  on  occupying 
the  capital,  the  Austrian  leader 
would  probably  for  a  time  have 
discoooerted  toe  designs  and  dis- 
tricted the  attention  of  his  adver- 


Nor  even  now  did  Fortune  cease 
to  ofSer  to    him    opportunities;  for 
In  the  double  line  of  advance  of  the 
French,  dictated  by  the  potent  con- 
liderations  already  mentioned,  there 
was  a  radical  defect.    The  two  wings 
of  the  army  were   separated  by  a 
krgi  tract  of  difScult  country  be* 
tween    Genoa    and    Turin,    where 
eommunication    was    difficult,    and 
eombined      operations      impossible. 
A  glance   at   that   portion   of  the 
map,  showing  us  no  railways,  few 
reads,  no  plains,  but  many  torrents, 
many  valleys   and     ravines,    many 
nxmntain-rpasses,   will    tell    at   once 
that  the  tract  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
is  not  easy  lo  traverse.    The  three 
French  corps  advancing  from  Gknoa 
were  then,  until  their  junction    in 
the  great  plain  between  Kovi   and 
Ales^ttdria,      completely     isolated, 
while  opposite  their  intended  point 
of  junction  lay  the  entire  Austrian 
army.      Any  one  accustomed  to  cou- 
nder  military  operations  will  recog- 
nise at  once  the   dangerous   situa- 
tion of  the  French,  and  the  great 
opportunity  presented    to  the    Aus- 
trian general      Bringing  his  army 
lerosa  the  Po   and  massing  it   on 
tbe  Scrivia,  he   could   thence  have 
iamed  into   the   plain,  and  throw- 
ii^  out  hie  right  wing  in  observa- 
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t^on  of  the  Sardinian  troops  and 
fortresses,  have  rolled  back  with 
superior  force  the  tide  of  blue-clad 
soldiery  advancing  from  '  Genoa. 
Nor  need  he  have  regarded  as 
ominous  of  evil  the  village  of  Mar- 
engo, that  has  made  that  wide  flat 
border  of  the  Po  so  famous,  but 
should  rather  have  seen  in  it  an  in- 
vitation to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
that  fatal  field  by  a  counter-triumph 
over  another  Napoleon. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  se- 
parated French  wings  were  in  con- 
nection with  each  other  and  with 
the  Sardinians,  between  the  Bor- 
mida  and  the  Scrivia,  that  he  made 
any  demonstration  against  them. 
His  opportunities  of  dealing  with 
them  separately  were  then  at  an 
end,  and  he  most  await  another 
turn  of  the  wheel  ^  for  an  advantage 
Onoe  united  with  tbe  Sardinians, 
the  French,  far  from  finding'  fur- 
ther inconvenience  in  their  double 
line,  hitherto  so  perilous,  derived 
from  it  great  benefits,  for  their  sup- 
plies reached  them  by  two  short 
lines  of  railway,  leading  directly  on 
'the  extremities  of  their  front,  and 
passing  thence  behind  it.  Isut  it 
was  nov>  that  Giulay  i^gan  to  ope- 
rate against  them;  an^  his  mode 
of  operation  showed  that  he  want- 
ed that  quality  of  a 'general,  so' 
highly  rated  and  so  fre^ently  ex- 
emplified by  Napoleon,  of  knowirfg 
how  to  get  information.  The  Ita- 
lians do  not  bear  the  character  of 
being  universally  incorruptible  pa« 
triots;  in  the  Milanese  there  must 
have  existed  many  active,  acute,  and 
intelligent  natives,  who  would  have 
been  quite  competent  to  procure  for 
the  Austrian  commander  full  part^ 
culars  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  who  might,  by  certain  simple 
arguments,  have  been  induced  to 
exercise  their  talents.  Tet  Giulay 
could  hit  on  no  better  method  of 
finding  out  what  his  adver^^ary  was 
about,  than  the  uninventive  blun- 
dering resource  of  a  re<y>nnais8a7ic$ 
in  furee — that  is,  an  advance  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  who,  by  threat- 
ening  action  and  by  partially  en- 
gaging, may  oblige   the   enemy  to 
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diow  Ills  BXTHj  on  the  point  where 
his  presenoe  is  soBpectod,  and  to 
oonfess  either  his  strength  or  his 
weakness  there.  Soch  is  the  charac- 
'  ter  that  has  heen  afSzed  to  this  move- 
meat  hy  Gialay  himself— ^and  its. 
employment  is  all  the  more  to  be  con- 
demned, except  in  case  of  necessity, 
becaose  the  troops  so  used,  retiring 
when  the  object  is  accomplished,  are 
certain  to  fall  back  with  a  feeling  of 
defeat,  and  to  leave  to  the  enemy  the 
credit  of  a  victory. 

The  command  of  this  reconnais- 
sance "was  intrusted  to  Oount  Sta- 
dion.  Part  of  the  troops  allotted 
to  this  service  were  already  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po  about  Stra- 
della;  the  remainder  crossed  the 
fiver  at  the  fortified  bridge  estab- 
lished by  the  Austrians  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Po  and  Ticino.  Moving 
in  the  defile  between  the  river  and 
the  moontains,  they  met  part  of 
Forey's  division,  forming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Allies,  and  placed 
there  expressly  to  guara  against  an 
.advance  of  the  enemy  from  the  de- 
file, on  the  ground  between  Cas- 
teggio  and  Montebello,  the  same 
field  where  Lannes,  in  the  campaign 
of  Marengo,  defeated  the  Austrian 
Ott,  and  woir  his  title.  The  ground, 
though  flat,  is  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  th»  deployment  of  troops, 
being  intersected  throughout  with 
canals  of  irrigation,  small  streams, 
ditches,  and  vineyards.  Thus  re- 
stricteu  to  the  few  roads  that  exist, 
the  Austrians  eould  not  manage 
to  bring  their  superior  numbers  to 
bear.  Forey  held  his  ground  gal- 
lantly till  reinforced  by  the  rest  of 
his  division;  and  Stadion  retired, 
reporting  to  his  chief  that  40,000 
men  had  been  brought  against  him. 
The  French  account,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  for  Forey  a  victory 
achieved  by  7000  French  over 
25,000  Austrians,  with  a  loss  less 
than  hatf  of  8tadion*s  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  mea- 
eire  was  not  even  to  procure  the 
information  desired,  for  Stadion's 
report  impressed  Giulay  with  a  false 
belief  that  the  French  were  in  great 
ioTCb  about  Yoghera,  and  meditated 


an  adrance  against  his  left  Satis- 
fied with  this  conclusion,  he  now 
confined  his  attention  entirely  to 
watching  and  baffling  the  enemy, 
leaving  the  Emperor  to  mature  Ms 
plans  and  complete  his  arrangem^ts 
m  security. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  arrived  at 
Alessandria  on  the  14th  May.  A 
great  step  had  been  made  in  the 
campaign  when  the  junction  of  his 
troops  was  effected  without  mis- 
chance or  interruption.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Allies  was  for  the  pre- 
sent secure.  The  Sardinian  army 
was  massed  on  the  left  about  Csr 
sale;  from  thence  the  French 
divisions  extended  along  the  Po, 
watching  the  passages,  and  the 
first  division,  thrown  back  on  the 
right,  guarded  the  issue  of  the  de> 
file  of  Stradella,  and  covered  the 
road  to  Genoa.  The  railway  from 
thence,  after  bringing  supplies  to 
the  right  wing  of  his  army,  tra- 
versed the  rear  of  the  position,  snd 
the  Imperial  headquarter?,  shifted 
at  will,  were  at  once  nowhere  and 
everywhere,  contributing  not  a  little 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  enemy, 
to  whom  the  position  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief often  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  plan.  Thus  secure^  and 
well  supplied  from  Oenoa  and  Ales- 
sandria, the  Emperor  spent  some 
time  in  organising  his  forces,  while 
meditating  on  the  next  step  in  the  . 
campaign.  And  to  understand  the 
nature  of  that  step,  it  is  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  features  of  the 
country  within  range  of  the  contend- 
ing armies. 

The  Austrian  array  had  its  right 
towards  the  Sesia,  near  Yeroelli 
(where  Giulay  had  caused  the 
bridge  to  be  blown  up),  extending 
along  that  river  to  Oandia  at  its 
confiuence  with  the  Po.  Thenoe 
the  Austrian  divisions  extended 
along  the  Po  (less  than  800  yards 
wide  in  this  part  of  its  coa»e), 
watching  the  principal  points  of 
passage  as  far  as  ^elgiojoso,  nu- 
merous bridges  having  be^  thrown 
over  the  Ticino  below  Pavis,  to 
render  the  communications  easy. 
The  left  of  the  army,  the  9th  oorps, 
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was  on  the  right  baok  of  the  Po,  ia 
the  valley  of  Stradella^  eoheloDed 
(thAt  ia^  the  different  bodies  of 
troops  placed  one  behind  another, 
like  the  steps  of  a  ladder)  from 
that  town  to  Piaoenza,  so  as  to  close 
the  defile  of  the  Trebbia  against  the 
enemy,  should. he  seek  to  penetrate 
to  the  Po  by  that  route. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Aos- 
trian  ^nt  being,  then,  parallel  to 
the  oonrse  of  .the  Sesia  and  Po  from 
Yeroelli  to  below  Pavia,  the  next 
important  etep  towards  appreciat- 
ing their  position  is  to  ascertain 
tbdr  lines  of  communication  with 
the  Quadrilateral,  their  immediate 
base.  They  were  linked  to  it  bv 
foor  roads:  the  northern  through 
Milan  and  Brescia;  that  on  the 
left  bank  of  thePo  by  Pavia,  Piz- 
zighittone,  and  Cremona,  to  Mantua ; 
that  on  the  right  bank,  by  Stradella 
and  Piacenza,  also  to  Cremona; 
and  lastly,  that  from  Piacenza,  by 
Parma  and  Guastalla,  to  Mantua* 
Of  these  the  first  was  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  lying  through  great  towns, 
the  disaffection  of  whose  inhabit- 
ants might  grievously  aggravate 
the  disasters  of  a  retreat.  The 
Aostrian  lines  of  communication 
lay  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Po 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  Em- 
peror would  direct  his  attack  in  the 
most  effective  way,  he  would  assail 
tae  Austrian  l^t  at  Piacenza :  for, 
ooold  he  force  a  passage  there,  he 
would  be  on  the  Austrian  lines 
of  communication,  would  drive  his 
antagonist  on  the  northern  road, 
and  would  intercept  all  those  troops 
•  who  could  not  gain  the  Adda  before 
him.  Such  was*  the  course  of  the 
fust  Napoleon  in  the  same  circum- 
stances in  1796.  Leaving  a  di  vi- 
sion to  watch  and  threaten  the 
Austrian  right  and  cover  the  road 
to  Genoa,  he  moved  rapidly  on  Pia- 
cenza, crossed  there;  defeated  the 
first  Austrian  troops  that  moved  to 
oppose  him.;  and  endeavoured,  by 
fordng  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  to  out 
off  the  Austrian  right.  The  move- 
ment was  decisive,  and  freed  all 
Lombardy  from  the  enemy. 


But  a  certain  adverse  fact  pre- 
vented Louts  Napoleon  from  imi- 
tating the  illustrious  example  of  his 
uncle;  for  the  Austriana,  in  antici- 
pation of  sucl^  a  movement,  had  not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  a  corps 
across  the  defile  of  Stradella,  but 
had  erected  a  formidable  intrenched 
camp  on  the  right  bank  below  the 
conflaence  of  the  Tidno.  The 
Apennines,  after  receding  from  the 
Po  round  Alessandria  and  Novi, 
close  in  upon  it  again  at  Tortona, 
BO  that  between  the  mountains  and 
river  there  is  a  narrowing  space  of 
a  few  miles  at  the  widest,  in  which 
lies  the  road  leading  to  Piacenz& 
Should  the  French  seek  to  pene- 
trate that  way,  they  would  first  be 
met  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass  by  the  Austrian  corps  awaiting 
them  there;  while  from  the  tite^o- 
pont  of  La  Stella,  and  other  pas- 
sages over  the  Po,  the  Austrian 
columns  would  issue,  separating 
them  from  Turin  and  Genoa,  and 
forcing  them  back  upon  the  Apen- 
Hines. 

If  the  French  Emperor,  deterred 
by  these  considerations  fropi  mov- 
ing agunst  the  left,  should  attempt 
the  passages  on  the  Austrian  centre 
and  right  in  the  space  between  the 
Scrivia  and  YerodUi,  advantages  so 
decisive  were  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
It  was  not.  likely  that  any  of  the 
Austrian  troops  could  be  thus  cut 
from  their  communications;  and 
the  passage  of  so  considerable  a 
stream  as  the  Po  in  presence  of  an 
euemy  is  always  a  doubtful  opera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  that  mode  of 
operation  would  have  possessed  this 
inestimable  advantage,  that  It  would 
have  covered  both  the  French  lines 
of  communication  (that  to  Genoa 
and  that  to  Turin),  while,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  would  have  forced  the 
enemy  either  to  give  battle,  pao- 
bably  before  his  left  wing  could 
join  him,  or  else  to  retire  behind, 
the  Ticino. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
first  method — that  of  advancing  on 
Piacenza — required  both  general- 
ship and  resolution,  but  principally 
generalship.     The   second— that   of 
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forefng  %  passage  near  the  centre 
—  reqaired  also  both  qaalities, 
int  principally  resolotion.  A  third 
coarse  remained — that  of  turning 
the  Anstrian  right  b^  Novara;  and 
as  this  yvB&  the  conn«e  followed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  affords  the  first 
test  of  his  qoality  as  a  leader,  let 
ns  try  to  estimate  the  measure  apart 
from  the  snccess  which  attended  it. 

The  project  was,  first,  by  demon- 
strations on  the  right,  to  indnce  the 
Anstrlans  to  believe  that  tbe  attack 
would  be  towards  Piacenza;  then 
to  withdraw  the  army,  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  and  secrecy,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Po  by  the  bridge  of 
Oasale,  and  thence  to  Vercelli.  The 
Bardinian  army,  which  was  already 
between  Casaie  and  Vercelli,  was 
to  cross  the  Sesia  and  cover  this 
flank-march.  The  AnstrianSj  under 
tbe  ftilse  impression  with  which 
their  own  reconnaissance  and  tbe 
French  demonstrations  had  inspired 
them,  had  withdrawn  forces  from 
their  right  to  mass  them  on  tlieir 
left  towards  Pavia.  Thus  the  lin^ 
of  the  6esia  was  almost  unguarded, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  tbe  Sar- 
dinians, reinforced  '  by  a  French 
eorps,  would  be  able  to  resist  any 
force  that  could  be  directed  against 
them  in  that  quarter  till  the  whole 
army  should  have  passed  Vercelli 
on  its  way  to  Kovara.  Should  all 
this  falfil  expectation,  the  move- 
nflent  was  to  be  prolonged,  the  Ti- 
cino  passed,  and  Milan  occupied. 
Thus  the  problem  of  crossing  the 
Po  would  be  solved  by  effecting  the 
passage  at  Casaie,  a  point  in  the 
possession  of  the  Allies ;  the  passage 
of  the  Sesia  and  Ticino,  smaller 
■treams  and  less  formidably  guard- 
ed, would  be  an  easier  task;  the 
•eiaure  of  Milan  would  entail  gi'eat 
political  consequences,  and  the  two 
afmies  might  put  matters  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

All  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were  executed  with  great  skill  and 
foresight.  After  the  feint  of  ad- 
vancing on  Piacenza  had  been 
made,  the  8d  corps  was  transferred 
from  Ponte  Ourone   to   Oasale  by 


railway;  the  others  moved  along 
the  roads  bordering  on  the  Po.  De- 
monstrations were  made  along  the 
river  by  troops  left  for  that  pnrposei 
as  if  to  prepare  for  a  passage;  ana 
when  the  1st  corps,  last  of  all, 
quitted  its  position  near  Vogbers, 
it  broke  up  the  roads  and  destroyed 
the  bridges  behind  it  to  prerent 
pursuit.  It  does  not*  appear  that 
any  troops,  except  the  8d  corps, 
were  moved  by  tne  railway,  which, 
however,  most  have  been  of  ^great 
use  in  disembarrassing  the  army  of 
many  of  those  encumbrances,  the 
transport  of  which  so  often  com- 
plicates military  problems  and  per- 
plexes generals. 

Daring  this  movement  from  right 
to  left,  the  Sardinian  army  crossed 
the  Sesia  and  took  a  snfilciently 
weD -chosen  position,  where  it  was 
reinforced  by  Oanrobert  with  the 
8d  borps.  These  were  deetined 
to  front  the  enemy,  while  ^hind 
the  shelter  they  afforded  the  rest  of 
the  French  array  moved  to  the  Tici- 
no. But  as  soon  as  they  passed  the 
Sesia  at  Vercelli  a  new  feature  in 
the  case  became  apparent  The 
French  and  Sardinians  were  de- 
pendent for  their  supplies  and  their 
connection  with  France  on  the  two 
points,  Turin  and  Oenoa.  It  was 
there  that  they  had  accumnlated 
their  vast  stores  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  established  their 
hospitals ;  it  was  through  these  towns 
that  reserves  of  troops  must  come  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  campaign. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  French 
array  reached  Vercelli,  it  covered  its 
line  of  communication  with  Turin; 
bnt  as  soon  as  it  advanced  from 
Vercelli  on  the  Novara  road,  it  ex- 
posed that  line  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Austrians.  True,  the  Sardi- 
nians and  8d  corps,  fronting  towards 
the  enemy,  were  intended  to  guar- 
antee the  movement;  and  they 
would  probably  have  suflSced  to 
make  head  against  an  advance  of 
the  Austrians  towards  Vercelli  till 
the  rest  of  the  Allied  troops  shonld 
come  into  line.  Bnt  even  so  the 
Allies  would  be  fighting  in  what  is 
termed   a  flank  poHti&n — that  is^ 
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bsteftd  of  eo^ering  tbeir  line  of  re* 
treat  by  the  froiU  of  tbeir  army, 
they  woold  be  linked  to  it  by  one 
flank  only.  The  fault  of  mob  a 
podtion  \f^  tbat,  in  oase  of  defeat, 
Dot  merely  ia  the  battle  lost,  but 
with  it  the  means  of  retreating, 
rally iog,  and  renewing  the  coq^ict. 
For  if  Napoleon*8  army  were  de- 
feated while  parallel  to  the  road 
YeroeUi-Novara,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  it?  Behind  it  rose  the 
A1[)S  and  the  nentral  territory  ojf 
Switserlandb  From  its  last  point 
of  reliance,  Tarin,  it  would  be  se- 
parated, and  the  enemy  would  be 
on  the  roads  to  that  capital.  It  is 
DOt  too  mooh  to  say  that  in  this 
case  the  Allied  host  would  have 
been  ruined,  and  the  King  and  Em- 
peror captives  or  fugitives.  Even 
could  they  have  made  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  position  reciprocal, 
and  entailed  a  similar  fate  on  the 
enemy  •  by  defeating  him,  still  pru- 
dent generals  would  hesitate  before 
plftdng  matters  on  such  a  desperate 
iasoe,  except  under  sternest  ueces* 
atj.  But  Bpch  was  not  the  case 
berei  The  Austnana,  delivering 
battle  on  a  front  parallel  to  the  road 
Vercelli  Novara,  and  being  defeated^^ 
woold  have  a  secure  retreat  on  Pa- 
▼ia,  Arom  whence  they  might  at 
will  retire  on  either  bank  of  the  Po, 
or  paoae  to  defend  the  Ticino. 

That  the  Austrian  Grenerals  were 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  the 
enemy  offered  them  appears  certain. 
Zobel,  who  commanded  the  corps  on 
the  extreme  right,  knew,  by  the  in- 
fi>rmation  of  his  outposts  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  June,  that  the 
French  were  moving  on  Novara,  and 
be  urged  Giulay  to  attack  them. 
In  fiact,  it  waa^  impossible  for  any 
Austrian  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  position,  since  they 
bad  ^n  illustrated  in  ttie  strongest 
manner  by  Badetzky  in  1849.  He 
too,  commanding  an  Austrian  army, 
bad  seen  an  enemy  attempt  to  turn 
bis  right  and  seize  Milan — he  too, 
pui<hiQg  across  the  lower  Ticino  on 
Mortara  (round  which  Giulay 's  re- 
serves now  lay),  had  seen  his  enemy 
coQoentrate  at  NuvarsL    He  moved 


to  attack  him.  Charles  Albert  then, 
like  Louis  Napoleon  now,  was  de- 
pendent on  Turin,  and  the  result  of 
his  defeat  waa  the  dissolution  of 
his  army,  d^itute  of  a  line  of  r^ 
treat,  and  his  own  abdication. 

The  action  of^Palestro  (fought  by 
the  divisions  on  the  right  of  the 
Austrian  line,  and  the  Sardiniana 
and  8d  corp^  covering  the  £mpe« 
ror's  flank-march)  took  place  on  tfa;j» 
8Ut  May.  Up  to  that  time  the 
nature  of  the  Allied  movement  had 
been  concealed  from  Giulay — and 
even  the  presence  of  the  Sardiniana 
in  force  on  his  right  did  not  reveal 
it,  because  they  had  hitherto  formed 
the  Ifft  of  the  Allied  line ;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  they  still  formed 
the  left,  their  advance  might  be 
meant  as  a  diversion  to  cover  a 
general  movement  across  the  Po 
about  Valenza,  or  lower  down.  But 
on  the  1st  June  there  was  no  more, 
donbt  of  the  Emperor's  design,  since 
the  Lnperial  Guard  were  known  to 
be  among  the  corps  making  for  the 
Tioino,  The  distance  from  Yeroelli 
to  the  bridge  over  that  stream  at  San 
Martino  is  only,  twenty- three  miles. 
The  Allies  took  three  days  to  accom- 
plish it.  On  the  2d,  (riulay  liiight 
have  brought  three  oorps  to  bear 
on  either  portion  of  their  divided 
forces.  On  the  8cl,  he  might,  had 
he  acted  promptly  on  the  infurma- 
tioned  gained  on  the  1st,  have  at- 
tacked them,  still  divided,  with  hia 
whole  army  except  the  9th  corps. 
On  that  day  Ganrobert  and  the  Sd  . 
corps  were  still  between.  YerceUi 
and  Robbio — the  rest  of  tho  Allies 
about  Novara,  except  a  divibion  di- 
rected on  Turbigo.  Had  Giulay, 
tlien,  been  prompt  and  resolute  in 
collecting  his  troops  on  the  Ist  and 
2d,  between  the  line  Yercelli-No- 
vara  and  Mortara,  he  might,  on  the 
dd,  covering  his  right  flank  with 
one  corps,  have  attacked  Ganrobert 
and  the  Sardinians  with  90,000 
men;  and  should  he  def«fat  them, 
the  Emperor^s  communications  with 
Turin  would  be  lost.  Ail  theso 
operations  were  perfectly  practi- 
cable ;  for  though,  as  we  have  said, 
the  general  front  of  the  Audtriana 
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on  the  8l8t  May  was  towards  the 
Po,  jet  their  second  line  anO  re- 
ferves  were  resr  Mortara,  and  all 
the  corps  c^zcept  the  9th  were  within 
an  eat^y  march  of  that  town. 

We  grant,  however,  ihat  Giolay 
might  have  expected  the  £rn|)eror 
to  begin  the  passage  of  the  Ticino 
on  the  8<1  At  latest,  and  that  there- 
fore it  might  he  lodicions  to  direct 
his  forces  towards  the  ent-my,  not 
by  the  roads  intermediately  between 
the  iwo  riverp,  but  by  that  l}ing 
along  the  rifiht  bunk  of  the  Ticino, 
which  would  bring  him  on  their 
flauk  daring  the  passage.  This 
he  did,  though  much  too  slowly; 
and  on  the  2d  his  whole  anhy,  ex- 
cept the  9th  corpE — that  is  to  say, 
five  corps — was  assembled  in  the 
space  between  Vespolate,  Vigevano, 
and  Oarlasco.  Had  he  attacked 
vigorou$-ly  that  day  along  the  front 
Trecate-Novara,  he  would  have  en- 
gaged the  Allies  separated  from 
the  2d  corps,  which  was  then  cross- 
ing at  Torbipo,  and  massed  in  con- 
siderable confusion,  from  the  en- 
oombennent  of  baggage  and  disorder 
of  the  march,  aruund  No  vara.  Bat 
on  the  following  day  (the  4th)  the 
greatest  opportanity  of  all  was 
offered  to  Giulay,  had  he  still  kept 
his  position  on  the  right  bank.  On 
that  day  the  2d  corps  and  a  division 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  mov- 
ing from  Tarbigo  on  Magenta;  the 
Sardinians  were  following  them ; 
the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
passing  at  San  Martino,  to  attack 
the  bridges  of  the  canal  held  by  part 
of  the  Austrian  1st  corps.  Giulay 
oonld  have  fallen  with  his  ^ve  corps 
on  the  l^t,  8d,  and  4th  French  corps 
— ^that  is  to  say,  with  96,000  men 
on  60,000;  and  should  he  crush 
them,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
do,  no  success  of  the  Allies  on  the 
other  bank  could  avail  to  arrest 
their  utter  ruin.  i 

The  design  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, much  less  bold  and  d(olsive 
than  that  we  have  indicated,  still 
promised  great  results,  v  He  trusted 
to  the  4Ste'de-pont  of  San  Martino 
and  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
bridge  there  to   arrest  the  French 


at  that  point,  and  to  driva  them  to 
follow  the  movement  of  the  3d 
corps  by  Turbigo.  While  they  were 
making  this  detour,  he  meant  to 
bring  all  his  forces  to  the  l^  bank, 
and  to  draw  up  his  army  with  its 
left  on  the  Ticino  and  its  right  be-" 
yond  Magenta.  He  oalcnlated  that 
he  would  thus  defeat  with  superior 
forces  all  the  Allied  troops  that  had 
effected  the  passage  at  Turbigo,  and 
would  also  take  in  flank  any  that 
might  force  the  passage  at  San  Mar- 
tino, whose  advance  from  the  river, 
even  should  they  be  successfnl  in 
crossing  and  establit^hing  themselves 
on  the  bank,  would  be  effectually, 
checked  at  the  canal  (Naviglio 
Grande).  The  whole  oourse  of  tlie 
battle  of  Magenta  proves  that  this 
plan,  if  executed,  would  have  been 
successful,  and  that  the  Allies  would 
have  suffered— certainly  a  defeat, 
probably  a  great  disaster.  His  pre- 
vious movements  had  been  conduct- 
ed in  the  following  manner:  On 
the  80th  May,  when  his  right  was 
attacked  at  Palestro,  he  drew  bis 
second  line  closer  to  Mortara.  On 
the  81st,  when  he  ordered  Zobel  to 
retake  Palestro,  he  had  massed  the 
three  corps  composing  his  second 
line  between  Mortara  and  Yercelli. 
On  the  1st  June,  when  be  knew  of 
the  French  movement  on  Novara, 
he,  pivoting  on  Mortara,  drew  his 
three  corps  on  to  the  arcRohbio- 
Vespolate-Vigevano,  thus  fronting 
the  enemy;  while  the  5th  and  8ch 
corps  were  drawn  from  the  Po,  and 
directed  on  the  Ticino  at  Bernar- 
do. Go  the  2d  his  troops  were 
massed  opposite  the  two  points  of 
passage,  Vigevano  and  Bereguardo. 
On  the  8d,  then,  the  whole  army 
wonid  be  across  the  Ticino— the 
three  corps  from  Vigevano  ready  to 
form  line  at  Magenta,  the  two  that 
were  to  cross  lower  down  the  stream 
ready  to  come  into  second  line— in 
fact,  the  whole  army  would  be  ready 
to  deliver  battle  on  the  4th,  except 
the  9th  corps,  which,  though  mov- 
ing towards  the  main  b^y,  was 
still  between  Pavia  and  Piaceiiza. 

But   the  evil  genius  of  Austria, 
who  has  so  often  played  treacber- 
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<NMly  the  gtme  of  her  Frenoh  enem  j, 
DOW  took  the  direction  of  afhirs. 
The  troops  were  stopped  on  tbeir 
mareb  on  the  banks  of  the  Tidno. 
Qiolay  himself  says  this  halt  was 
cftQsed  by  '^  an  inoident  which  cir- 
cnmstances  do  not  permit  to  be 
revealed."  Bat  it  is  known  that 
Marshal  Hess,  an  emissary  of  the 
Emperor  of  Anstria,  interfered  at 
this  time,  and  this  interference  was 
donhtless  the  eaose  of  the  check. 
Kevertheless  Glolay's  representa- 
tioos  prevailed,  and  the  advance 
wu  resomed.  He  trosted  that  the 
pssssge  at  San  Martino  would  still 
be  disputed  by  the  troope  of  his  Ist 
oorps  from  Milan,  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his  other  corps 
into  line  of  batUe.  But  the  tets- 
de-fkmt  had  been  abandoned;  the 
bridge  was  only  iniared,  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  explosion  of  the 
mine;  the  attack  of  the  French  on 
the  field  he  had  selected  was  made 
when  he  had  scarcely  a  third  of  bis 
troops  in  hand ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  nearly  half  his  forces 
had  not  reached  their  places  in  the 
line. 

That  the  French  Emperor  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  nosition  of  the 
enemy's  forces  is  eyident  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  work  onder 
review.  ^^  It  Was  neocessary,''  says 
the  narrative,  in  accounting  for  the 
Emperor'e  movements  of  the  8d 
Jone,  *'  while  establishing  himralf 
OD  the  Lombard  (left)  bank  of  the 
Tieino,  to  hold  still  a  strong  position 
on  the  Piedmontese  bank;  for  it 
was  still  unknown  at  the  French 
headquarters  what  the  design  of 
Gialay  might  be,  and  the  Emperor 
was  not  sure  he  would  not  be  at- 
tacked in  front  It  was  this  unoer- 
taiDty  which  prevented  the  Emperor 
from  carrying,  as  he  desired,  all  his 
forces  to  the  left  bank,  and  which 
determined  him  to  choose  for  his 
line  of  battle  the  great  line  Olengo- 
Magenta,  upon  which  his  army  was 
to  b»  placed  astride  the  Tieino." 

The  reader  should  now  have  some 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  8d  June. 
Three  French  corps  were  on  one 
aide  of  the  river,  from  Novara  to 


San  Martino;  two  French  corps  on 
the  other  bank,  the  Sardioians  fol- 
lowing the  movement  to  the  left 
bank;  the  line  of  the  Allies  was 
further  divided  by  the  Naviglio 
Grande  or  Great  Oanal,  which  was 
no  obstacle  to  the  Austrians,  who 
held  the  bridges;  and  next  morning 
Gialay  might  throw  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  forces  upon  either  wing 
of  the  Allies.  On  whichever  point 
the  concentrated  attack  might  be 
made,  defeat  would  be  nearly  cer- 
tain; so  far  as  the  communications 
of  the  Austrians  with  Pavia  could 
influence  the  direction  of  their  at- 
tadc,  they  might  make  it  indiffer- 
ently on  either  bank ;  the  attack  on 
the  right  of  the  Frenoh  about  No- 
vara would  be  most  decisive,  as  cut- 
ting the  Sardinians  and  MacMahon 
from  their  line  of  retreat;  and  that 
the  concentrated  attack  was  not 
niade  did  not  arise  from  any  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  Allies,  nor 
from  any  failure  on  Giulay^s  part  to 
estimate  rightly  the  position  of  the 
two  armies,  and  to  make  his  dispo-' 
sitions  for  the  attack,  but  from  that 
nnforeseen  and  unaccountable  inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor's  emissary, 
which  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  the 
design  impossible. 

We  can  now  fairly  estimate  this 
flank  movement  by  some  other 
criterion  than  the  success  which  at- 
tended iW  We  see  that  from  the 
moment  of  quitting  VercelU  the 
Allied  army  was  connected  with  its 
last  point  of  possible  retreat,  Turin, , 
by  a  very  slender  and  precarious 
link.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  it 
was  acting  in  one  mass,  while  the 
Austrians  were  as  yet  scattered,  and 
that  its  forces  were  on  the  whole 
superior,  may  be  considered  thus 
far  to  warrant  the  movement  But 
as  the  Allies  advanced  this  slender 
link  was  strained  more  and  more; 
the  weight  to  be  brought  against  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  hourly ; 
till  at  last,  by  throwing  his  army 
astride  the  Tieino,  Louis  Napoleon 
lost  the  advantage  of  his  superior 
force,  and  placed  himself  absolutely 
at  the  discretion  of  his  adversary. 
Of  coarse  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
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that  the  oomptlera  of  the  Frenoh 
narrative  woald  expose  these  errors 
in  their  Imperial  master's  strategy, 
but  we  shoald  scarcely  have  SQp<- 
posed  tbat  scientific  soldiers  woqM 
yen  tare  to  address  others  in  this 
strain:  ^^If^  as  was  possible,  this 
plan  shoald  be  execated  bb  it  was 
ooDceiyed,  great  advantages  woald 
follow." 

^^The  first  of  all  was  to  oaase 
Milan  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Allies.'* 

"Next,  if  Coant  Gialay  shoald 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Ticino 
at  Beregoardo  and  Ytgevano,  the 
Emperor,  msster  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  ooald,  with .  all  his 
forces  united,  fall  npon  the  isolated 
corps  whilst  they  effected  their  pas- 
^«age. 

^^  If  the  Aastrian  army  shoald 
cross  the  river  at  Pavia,  to  retire 
by  Belgicvjoso  and  Pizzighittone,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  execate  a  ftciit 
fiank  movemsnt  in  face  of  the  Allies 
nnited  and  massed,  which  might 
c^t  it  in  two  and  drive  it  back 
against  the  Po/' 

The  aadacity  with  which  the  fact 
is  here  ignored  that  the  Emperor 
was  himself  exeoatirfg  a  vast  flank 
movement,  on  the  chance  that  if  he 
were  saccessfal  the  Andtrians  might 
be  forced  to  make  one  of  the  same 
kind,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by 
military  annalists.  Any  one  who 
looks  at  the  map  can  see  that  the 
Aastrian  commanications  coald  only 
be  menaced  on  the  supposition  that 
Gialay  should  qoietly  retain  his 
army  in  its  original  position  towards 
the  Sesia  and  Po  till  the  Allies  had 
reached  Milan.  Even  in  such  a 
case  the  French  comnjuntcations 
were  more  exposed  than  his  own. 
Throaghoot  the  movement,  then, 
the  Emperor  was  incurring  an  enor- 
moas  peril  for  the  sake  of  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  very  doabtfal  advan- 
tage. As  to  the  importance  of  oc- 
cupying Milan,  those  who  speak  of 
it  seem  to  imagine  that  the  accla- 
mations of  the  populace  of  the 
Lombard  capital  would  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  all  tho^  vast  depots 
of  supplies  which  we  have  seen  the 


Emperor  aoeamaUtiag  at  the  oatseft 
of  the  campaign,  and  his  posseasion 
of  which  be  was  tboa,  in  his  very 
first  movement,  risking,  not  on  his 
own  skill  nor  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  bat  on  the  chance  of  the 
enemy's  blunders. 

We  can  now  also  appreciate  the 
alternatives    presented    to   the  Em- 
peror,  and    can   consequently  infor 
something  of  his  quality  as  a  gen- 
eral from  his  choice.     To  operate 
by  the  right  towards  Piacenza,  to 
cross  the  Po  on  the  centre,  to  tarn 
the  left,  were  all  difficult,  because 
the  Austrian    position    was   strong 
and   advantageous.      In  fact,  there 
can  be  no  better  condition  for  a  de- 
fensive army  than  a  fiank  position 
on  a  great  rivec      It  can  only  be 
turned  on  its  inner  fiank  at  the  prioe 
of  the  exposure  of  the   assailant's 
flank.      It   can    only  be-  forced  in 
front   by    downright   fighting,   and 
with  the  advantage  on  its  side.    If 
turned  on  the  outer  flank,  it  changes 
front,  and  covers  its  lines  of  retreat 
Tbat    the   Emperor   should,    under 
these    circumstances,    have    chosen 
the  most  feasible,  though  the  lea?! 
decisive  course,  would  have  afiTorded 
no    ground    for   blame.     <7bat   he 
should  prefer  to  cross  th^  Po  quietly 
at  Oasale,  and  concentrate  on  the 
Sesia,  was  perhaps  the   most  joili- 
cious   coarse    he  co|fid   adopt.     It 
broaght  him   unawares,  in  a  com- 
bined  mass,  on   the  flank    of   the 
adversary's  long  Hne;   but,  in  order 
to  improve  the  opportunity  to  the 
utmost,   and  at   the  same  time  to 
comply   with  the  most   imperative 
rale   of  war — namely,  to  give   his 
communications  with  his   base  the 
greatest  possible  security — ^he  shoald 
have  formed  his  troops  on  the  Sesia, 
with   their  Irft   on   Yercelli,  their 
right  in  front  of  Oandia,  and  thence 
have   moved    on   Mortara.     These 
two  operations    might    have   been 
effected  on  the  80th  and  81st  Muv. 
The  utmost  that  the  Austrians  could 
hope  to  do  by  the  promptest  deoi-- 
sioo  and  action,  would  be  to  bring 
their  available  troops  into  line  lor 
a  pitched  battle  about  Mortara.    If 
they  Med  to  do  this,  they  would 
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be  rolled  Dp  pieoemeal,  or  niQBt  re-  winning; were  raBtly  agunsfe  hiooL 
tire  to  a  new  line  eilber  on  the  right  And  the  inference  we  draw  from  this 
or  left  hank  of  the  Ticioo.  Should  specimen  of  bis  generalship  is,  that 
they  stand  to  fight  anywhere  be-  whenever  be  may,  as  a  leader,  again 
tweeo  the  Sesia  and  licino,  thev  have  a  oboioe  of  alternatives  pre- 
most  engage  without  the  9tu  sented  where  be  mast  either  over- 
corps.  And  what  more  coald  the  come  obstacles  -by  resolute  and  per- 
Emperor  desire  than  to  meet  his  sistent  hardihood,  or  evade  them  at 
enemy  on  equal  terms,  and  having  tremendous  risk,  bis  policy  will  be 
bis  own  retreat  on  Oasale  and  Ver-  evasion. 

eelli  secure?      Master  of  Mortara,  Chance,  however,  stood  his  friend* 

bis  Dext  step  would    have  been  to  His    adversary    bad    other   enemies 

take  up  the  line  Hortara-San-Naz-  besides    the    Emperor    to    contend  ) 

uro^and  to  secure  bis  oommuDica-  with — namely,   Aostriau  connsellors 

tioDs  with  Alessandria  and  Novi  by  and    Austrian     slowoess.      Giuky's 

the  four   roads   over  the  Po — viz.,  forces,  massed  on  the  8d,  were  dis- 

Porto  Cornale,  Gambaraxia,  and  the  located  on  the   4th.Mf  The  French 

two  at  Valeoza.      He  would  thus  fought  gallantly;    and   though    the 

have  been  absolutely  secure;  for  the  day  seemed  to  close  on  an  indecisive 

Aostrians  could   not   move   against  battle,  yet  the  morrow  showed  them 

his  communications   by   the    right  masters  of  the  field;  and  the  Aus- 

baok  of  the  Po  without  giving  bim  trians,    with    their   communications 

the  opportunity  of  coming  on  their  intact,  whole   corps   as   yet    nnen- 

flank  by  the  roads  just  mentioned,  gaged,  aod  a  great  opportunity  for 

flls  only  problem  now  would  have  retrieving  their   afiairs  still  offered, 

been  the  passage   of   the  Ticiuo,  a  abandoned  Lombardy,  and-  retired  to 

river  not  a  third  as   broad  as  the  the  Mincio. 

Po,  with  banks  more  favourable  for  But  while  censuring,  in  spite  of 

coQoealing   movements,    and   where  its  success^  the  Kmperor's  plan,  we' 

his  attempts  must  have  been  weak  must,  in  justice,  say  that   the   ar- 

indeed  if  they  exposed  bim  to  half  rongements  for   its  execution  were 

the  risk  which  be   actually   incur-  excellent.      The  feint  to  che  right, 

red  in  the  passage  between  Novara  which  preceded  the  general  move- 

and   Magenta.    .  It    would    appear,  ment  to  tlie  left —  the  prompt  miot^ 

then,  that  he  made  the  whole  faL»e  and   concentration — the    precautions 

movement — that     is    to     say,    the  for  securing  the  rear  from  moleeta^ 

maroh  from  Yercelli  to  the  Ticino —  tion,  and  for  deceiving  the  Anstrians^ 

with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  battle  and    the    guarded   maroh    between 

and  gaining   Milan,   if  bis   errors  the  Sesia  and  Ticino,  were  all  ope* 

Bbonld   be   undetected    and  unpnn-  rations  that   could    not   have  been 

ished.      Nobody,  we   suppose,  will  better  performed  by  veterans  prao- 

veotore  to  assert  tt.at  he  would  not  tised  in  their  art  than  by  the  Impe- 

have  hazarded  less  in  advancing  on  rial  novice.      Giulay,  on  the  other 

Mortara  than  on   Novara ;    nobody  bond,  though  bis  plans  were  for  the 

will  say  that  he  could  gain  more  by  most  part   sagacious  and    scientific, 

moving  on  Novara   than   on   Mor-  seems  to  have  failed  most  in    the 

tara.      The   one  would  have   been  execution.      His   point  upon  Turin 

IsKitimate,  justifiable,  safe,  and  skil-  was  very  well  designed,  but  marred 

fol;  what  the  other  is  we  have  en-  by  slowness,  and  rendered  a  failure 

deavonred  to  show.     We  say,  then,  by  irresolution.      His   troops   were 

that  his  course  in   this   case  was  well  posted  to  guard   the  Po,  ex- 

esseotially  the  gambler's  course.    It  cept  that  bis  9th  corps,  echeloned 

lOQght  to  evade    difficulties  by  the  from  Strodella   to    Piacenza,    could 

aid,  not  of  skill,  but  of  chance.    His  nut  aid   him  if  Ms  right  were  at- 

own  stake  was  enormous  compared  tacked.      His   final   design  on    the 

with  that  of  the  enemy;  and  not  2d  for  delivering  battle  on  the  Ti- 

oUy  the  stakes,  but  the  chances  of  cino,  though  we  think  he  chose  the 
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wrong  banlt,  yet  deserved  to  be 
snccessfol.  Bat  though  the  preced- 
ing movements  showed  indecision, 
Jet  for  the  fail  are  to  concentrate  at 
[agenta  it  woald  be  anjast  to  blame 
bim.  The  fanlt,  as  we  have  said,  laj 
elsewhere. 

The  battle-field  of  I^agenta  is  by 
no  means  a  complicated  piece  of 
topography,  and  its  featares  are 
easily  understood  with  the  aid  of  a 
map.  Standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ticino  at  San  Martino,  at  the  foot 
of  the  railway  bridge,  the  spectator 
sees  before  him  flat  moist  meadows 
on  the  left  bank,  terminated  by  a 
huge  mound  or  rampart  three-qnor- 
ters  of  a  milr  off,  and  spreading  in 
a  wide  semicircle.  From  the  bridge 
of  San  Marti  DO  three  roads  diverge, 
piercing  this  monnd  at  different 
points ;  that  to  the  left,  a  low  road 
nearly  level  with  the  meadows,  runs 
to  Baffalora;  the  centre  road  is 
raised  fifteen  feet  above  the  level, 
and  leads  to  Ponte  di  Magenta; 
the  railway,  three  hundred  yards 
from  it,  is  similarly  raised;  and  a 
'fourth  road  rans  from  a  lower  point 
on  the  river  through  the  mound  at 
Ponte  Vecchio,  piercing  it  at  twelve 
hundred  yards  from  the  railway. 
All  these  roads  meet  at  Magenta, 
two  miles  behind  the  centre  of  the 
mound. 

At  first  sight  an  advance  by  the 
road  towards  the  rampart,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy,  would  seem  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  Troops  and  ar- 
tillery posted  there  would  sweep 
the  whole  segment  of  ground,  and 
would  concentrate  a  fire  on  the  cen- 
tral roads.  But,  passing  on,  the 
mound  is  found  to  be  the  embank- 
ment of  a  canal,  which  runs  close 
behind  it  in  a  deep  cleft  between 
steep,  bushy  banks  thirty  feet  high. 
The  canal,  very  unlike  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  is  a  deep  rapid 
stream  thirty  yards  wide.  Thus 
troops  lining  the  mound  wonld 
Lave  no  retreat;  and  the  defensive 
points  were  therefore  limited  to  the 
bridges  of  the  canal  and  a  small 
space  on  each  side — ^and  a  work 
armed  with '  guns  was  constructed 
aoross  the  railway. 


Louis  Napoleon  naturally  felt 
the  extreme  disadvantage  at  which 
his  troops  would  be  placed  m  ad- 
vancing over  this  fiat  open  ground 
and  along  the  raised  roads,  swept 
throughout  by  artillerv,  to  attack 
the  bridges  by  which  alone  be  ooold 
cross  the  canal.  He  knew  by  in- 
formation received  on  the  8d,  that 
Giulay  was  coming  up  the  Ticino^ 
though  he  knew  not  by  which  bank 
to  expect  him,  since  the  Austrian 
gene^  was  fi^e  to  act  on  either. 
He  concluded  rightly,  therefore,  that 
there  could  be  no  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy  between  the  canal  and 
Magenta,  and  he  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  till  McMahon's  advance  had 
pressed  these  Austrian  detachments 
back,  before  making  (lia  own  attack, 
when  he  might  hope  that  his  own 
assault  on  the  bridges,  thus  uded 
by  MacMahon,  would  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  At  length  be 
heard  the  guns  of  his  lienteoant 
towards  Buffalora,  and  he  at  once  sent 
the  division  of  his  Guard  against  the 
bridges. 

MacMahon  had  been  sent  witli 
his  own  corps  and  the  other  division 
of  the  Guard  to  cross  at  Tarbigo. 
His  advanced-guard  pasded  both  the 
river  and  the  canal  there  with  very 
little  opposition.  On  the  8d,  the 
passage  was  completed,  and  his  ad- 
vanced-guard drove  the  feeble  Aos- 
trian  detachments  oat  of  Bobe- 
chetto.  From  thence  there  are  two 
roads,  one  leading  by  the  bank  of 
the  canal  to  Buffalora,  the  other  by 
Marcallo  to  Magenta.  The  space 
between  the  roads,  from  two  miles 
to  two  and  a  half  wide,  is  very 
much  cut  up  with  vineyards,  groves^ 
and  wet  ditches.  So  close  is  the 
country,  that  the  only  point  vifflble 
on  which  to  direct  the  march  was 
the  tall  church  tower  of  Magenta. 
On  these  two  roads,  then,  the  French 
general  pushed  forward  his  two 
divisions.  The  leading  troops  of 
that  division  which  mored  on  the 
canal  bank  entered  BnfEalora  witboat 
serious  opposition;  and  it  was  their 
musketry  which  the  Emperor  bad 
heard,  and  which  he^  supposing  that 
MacMahon   was  aenonal/   eng 
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took  as  a  signal  to  latmoh  his  own 
troops  against  the  canal. 

Bat  MacMahon,  not  knowing 
what  foroe  the  enemy  might  hare 
concealed  !n  that  close  conntry,  and 
seeing  nothing  of  his  other  division 
tovards  Marcallo,  resolved  to  halt 
and  form  line  across  the  space  he- 
tween  the  roads,  with  the  two  divi- 
sions extending  left  and  right,  and 
to  support  them  with  his  division 
of  the  Gaard,  before  advancing  fur- 
ther. To  this  end  he  recalle<l  from 
Boffklora  the  troops  already  in  ac- 
tion there;  and  thus  the  troops  of 
the  Guard  sent  by  the  Emperor 
against  the  canal  were  engaged, 
without  support,  in  a  bloody  and 
for  some  time  fruitless  conflict. 

Let  ns  pause  here  for  a  moment 
to  consider  what  would  haye  been 
the  state  of  af&irs  had  Ginlay  made 
at  this  time  an  attack  by  either 
bank,  such  as  his  position  on  the 
morning  of  the  8d  would  have 
rendered  easy  of  execution  '  on  the 
4th. 

first,  if  he  had  advanced  with 
hia  ^VQ  corps  on  the  right  bank 
against  Kovara  and  Trecate,  he 
would  have  fonnd  before  him  in 
po^tioT^  three  French  corps  and  a 
division  of  the  Guard.  The  French 
narrative,  contemplating  such  a 
movement,  says  that  in  that  case 
one  corps  would  have  opposed  him 
at  Novara,  while  two  others  would 
have  fallen  on  his  right  flank  there. 
This  theory  supposes,  first,  that  a 
great  army  having  two  roads  by 
which  to  attack  its  enemy's  line 
would  restrict  itself  to  one;  and, 
secondly,  that  an  army  ^Iready  very 
inferior  in  nnmbers  can  keep  two- 
thirds  of  its  forces  available  for  a 
flank  attack,  while  the  remaining 
third  keeps  in  play  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy.  Secondly,  this  mar- 
vellous way  of  making  war  having 
proved  successful,  the  Emperor  (says 
the  narrative)  would  meanwhile 
have  recalled  the  Sardinian  army 
and  MacMahon's  *  foroe  from  the 
other  bank  of  the  Ticino  to  cmsh 
the  enemy.  Now,  although  Mac- 
Mahon was  so  near  the  Emperor  in 
space   that  they    could  hear  each 


other's  musketry,  yet  they  were 
separated  in  fact  by  two  obstacles 
which  could  only  be  crossed,  aa 
they  had  been  before,  at  Tnrbigo. 
He  mnst  therefore  march  fifteen 
miles  before  he  could  present  him- 
self in  line.  The  Sardinian  army, 
which  had  marched  the  day  before 
from  Palestro  to  Galllate,  was  now 
following  MacMahon,  and  must 
also  countermarch  before  it  could 
help  the  French  right  wing.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Austrian  attack 
would  have  prevailed  before  the 
Sardinians  could  have  arrived — ^that 
they  would  have  reached  the  field 
only  to  see  the  road  to  Turin  lost; 
and  that  MacMahon  never  could  have 
reached  the  field  at  all. 

Scarcely  less  disastrous  for  the 
Allies  would  have  been  the  position 
had  Giulay's  actual  plan  been  exe- 
cuted. The  Austrian  army  was  to 
have  been  massed  on  the  Magenta 
road  fronting  to  the  north.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  had  it  been 
assembled  there  on  the  night  of  the 
8d,  the  left  wing  would  easily 
have  stopped  the  pas<iage  of  the 
French  right  wing  at  the  canal,  or 
perhaps  at  the  river,  while  the  cen- 
tre and  right  would  have  crushed 
MacMahon,  cutting  him  probably 
from  his  bridge  and  rolling  np  the 
Sardinians,  who  were  then  on  the 
march,  but  who  did  not  arrive  at 
Magenta  till  nightfall  on  the  4th. 
After  such  a  success,  the  initiative 
would  have  rested  with  the.  Aus- 
trians,  who  would  have  been  free 
next  day  to  advance  by  Abbiate 
Grasso  against  the  commnnicationB 
of  the  weakened  Allies,  unless  they 
should  already  have  begun  their  re- 
treat across  the  Sesia. 

But  in  the  actual  case  only  a  part 
of  the  Ist  and  2d  Austrian  corps 
were  ready  to  meet  the  first  attack. 
Thd  remainder  of  the  2d  corps, 
which  had  formed  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  left  wing  massed  at  Yige- 
yano,  was  the  first  reinforcement  to 
arrive.  The  other  corps  had  been 
marching  most  of  the  night  to  re- 
deem, if  possible,  the  time  lost  in 
the    myaterioos  halt;  and   tlie   8d 
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and  7th,  followiog  tbe  dd  from  Yige- 
Yfmo,  orriTed  in  long  prooeflsional 
array  on  the  field,  and,  as  tbey 
arrived,  were  directed  piecemeal 
on  tbe  points  where  aid  was  most 
nrgentlv  needed.  Tbe  Sib  and  8th 
from  Beregnardo  only  reached  the 
field  when  darkness  was  dosing  the 
strife. 

Tbe  general  oonrse  of  the  battle, 
then,  was  this:  Tbe  Anstrians  held 
the  bri<lge8  of  the  canal  on  their 
left,  and  made  bead  i^aiost  MaoMa- 
hon  in  front  till  he  had  deployed 
his  whole  fjroe.  Then  his  advance 
drove  the  defeoders  from  BofiTalora 
and  the  other  two  bridges  over  the 
caoal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Em- 
peror's anxiety  had  been  extreme. 
The  division  of  the  (inard  was 
maintaining  alone  and  with  heavy 
losses  the  attacks  on  the  bridges. 
The  three  French  corps  Itfc  to  meet 
a  possible  attack  on  the  side  of  No- 
vara  had  enonmbered  the  road  with 
their  trains,  and  reached  the  river 
slowly,  and  with  intervals  between 
them  which  were  black  abysses  in 
time,  threatening  to  engulf  tbe 
army.  Gradually,  however,  divi- 
sions from  two  of  these  corps  came 
np  to  aid  tbe  Goard,  and,  in  com- 
bination with  MacMahon,  seized 
the  bridges  and  restored  tbe  con- 
nection of  the  French  wings.  Tbe 
Anstrian  line  now  extended  from 
Magenta  on  the  right,  into  tbe 
space  between  the  canal  and  river 
on  the  lefL,  where  the  French  8d 
corps  *  was  opposing  the  Austrian 
8d  corps,  which  ^d  crosBed  the 
canal  at  the  bridge  of  Bobecco, 
MacMahon,  secure  now  on  his  right 
by  his  junction  with  the  Emperor, 
brought  his  whole  corps  to  the  attack 
of  the  Anstrian  right  in  Magenta, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  carried 
the  vilage;  wbile  tlie  whole  of  his 
artillery  (thirty-nine  guns),  arrayed 
on  tlio  railway,  swept  the  Austrian 
line  between  Magenta  and  the  can- 
il#  At  nightiail  the  armies  re- 
oiaine<i  in  presence  of  each  otlier. 
The  Anstrians  had  lost  the  four 
bridges  of  the  canal,  but  they  re- 
tained that  of  Itobecco,  and  with  it 
the  powtr  of  operating  between  the 


canal  and  river.  They  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  5th  and  8th  corps, 
not  yet  eofraged;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  1st  corps  and 
the  Sardinians  would  reinforce  the 
enemy's  line.  But  the  Allies  still 
offered  to  a  bold  assailant  tbe  fatal 
defect  of  a  flank  position.  If  beat- 
en, and  the  bridges  recaptured, 
their  left  wing— perhaps  almost 
their  whole  force — would  be  ruined 
With  such  prospects  of  retriering 
his  affairs,  Giulay  had  resolved  to 
renew  the  battle  on  the  6ih.  Bat 
the  dawn  showed  him  the  mortify- 
ing spectacle  of  his  1st  and  3d 
corps,  which  had  defended  Magenta, 
already  far  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  on  their  way  to  the  Adda^ 
Nothing  was  left  ior  him  but  a  re- 
treat, wbicb  he  effected  uupursued. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful 
whether  Giulay,  in  renewing  the 
battle,  would  have  gained  a  decis- 
ive success.  All  experience  shows 
that,  with  equal  numbers,  French 
troops  can  generally  prevail  over 
Anstrians.  The  rifled  guns  also 
gave  the  Allies  a  superiority  in  the 
power,  though  not  in  the  nomerical 
force  of  their  artillery.  No  Aos- 
trijin  corps  was  a  match  either  for 
tbe  Imperial  Guard  or  the'Africaa 
regiments  of  MacMahon.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  Austrian  troopa 
were  better  than  tbe  Sardinians, 
and  the  French  losses  had  tallea 
heavily  on  their  choicest  troops.  It 
was  known  at  tbe  time  that  tbe 
Emperor  had  beheld  the  slaogbter 
of  the  Guard  with  dismay,  and 
that  his  feelings  on  the  night  of  tbe 
ith  were  by  no  means  those  of  aa 
exulting  conqueror;  while  tlie  fact 
that  no  puriiuit  was  attempted  till 
tbe  8th,  when  two  corps  were  eeot 
against  tlie  Austrian  rear-gnanl  on 
the  Adda,  proves  that  tbe  Allies 
were  by  no  means  in  the  best  pos- 
sible plight  for  a  renewal  of  the 
battle. 

But  though  there  was  sufficient 
reason  on  tbe  5th/ia  the  sup<:rioritj 
of  tbe  Aliies,  for  Giulay's  with- 
drawal from  the  field,  there  is  no 
apparent  Justification  for  the  abao- 
donment  of    Lombardy.    The    9ib 
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eorps  wn  ww  at  8.  Angiolo,  tbtis  between  the  two  yery  different 
oovering  tbe  line  of  retreiit  by  Piz-  regions  that  formed  the  scene  of 
Bghittone;  and,  by  withdrawing  operations:  for  while  all  north  of 
with  the  midn  body  to  Pavia,  he  that  line  is  hilly  and  nndulating 
ironld  again  menace  the  French  gronnd,  all  sooth  of  it  is  one  nn*^ 
fine  of  eommtmication  by  Yercelli.  broken  level.  The  first  district  is 
PiTJa  and  Piacenza  were  both  forti-  indeed  a  kind  of  middle  ground 
M  places;  and,  resting  on  them,  between  the  Alpine  range  and  the 
he  GOQid  manoBnTre  in  security,  Talley  of  the  Po.  The  last  swells 
wbile  the  original  defects  in  the  of  the  great  npheayal  are  there  snb- 
Freoch  line  of  operation,  still  exist-  siding,  and  partake  of  the  fertile 
iog,  wonld  oontione  to  be  aggrava-  oharaoter  of  the  plains ;  wbile  close 
ted  with  eVery  aggressive  move-  to  their  edge,  like  a  calm  sea  bathing 
oent  beyond  Milan.  However,  the  roots  of  the  cliffs,  stietches  the 
though  bis  first  movements  seem  to  green  expanse  of  vioeyards,  oom'^ 
pciot  to  8Qch  a  conrse,  yet  Ginlay  -fields,  groves,  and  meadows,  with 
my  have  bad  snflScient  reason  for  hamlets  and  farms  embowered  in 
dis^ting  the  spirit  of  his  1st  and  trees  standmg  like  an  archipelago 
k  corps.  Bat  whatever  his  rea-  in  the  sea  of  verdure.  Near  tbe 
I0Q9,  they  led  him,  on  arriving  at  ^liddle  of  the  line,  where  the  hill 
Pavia,  to  dismantle  that  fortress  of  region  is  about  to  subside,  it  snd- 
artillery,  to  withdraw  its  war  mate*  denly  shoots  up  to  its  tallest  pin- 
rial,  and  to  commence,  by  the  roads  nacle  at  Bolferino ;  and  the  traveller 
of  Crema  and  Cremona,  a  retreat  who  passes  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
tovarda  the  great  stronghold  on  the  Garda  marks  it  as  it  stands  con- 
MiDdo.  Trcm  the  8th  to  the  20th  spicnons  above  the  surrounding 
JoDe  the  two  great  hostile  armies  hills,  crowned  with  the  square  old 
ooQtiDned  to  tmverse  the  vast  plains  black  tower  which,  from  its  com- 
of  Lombardy,  with  the  interval  of  manding  position,  has  been  called 
a  march  or  two  between  their  neap-  the  *^  8py  of  Italy.''  It  well  deserves 
est  troops,  tiU  on  the  2l8t  the  the  name.  From  here  the  spectator 
Fieoch  were  in  position  on  the  sees  through  the  transparent  atmo- 
Cfaiese,  wbile  the  Austrians  had,  sphere  Lake  Gorda  lying  like  a  tup- 
the  day  before,  assembled  on  the  qnoise  in  the  brown  setting  of  the 
astern  bank  of  the  Mincio.  Alps — eastward   are  the  hills   thai 

Half-way  between  these  rivers  bound  the  Adige  on  the  other  edde 
the  great  battle  of  Bolferino  was  of  the  quadrilateral — away  on  the 
kn^i  on  the  24th  June,  and  a  de-  Hincio  are  the  towers  of  Mantua-^ 
Kripdon  of  the  region  of  which  southwaid  across  the  Po  the  bine 
they  are  the  boundaries  is  necessary  outlines  of  the  Apennines  in  the 
for  A  fall  understanding  of  the  cir-  Italian  peninsula — ^while,  looking 
eamatanoes  that  produced  the  en-  westward,  the  panorama  is  com- 
gagement.  pleted  by  the  great  garden  of  Lorn- 

Taking  these  rivers,  then,  as  the  bardy  rolling  past  him  at  the  bases 
astern  and  western  sides  of  a  of  the  hills  he  stands  on.  till  on  the 
sqnare,  the  other  two  sides  will  pass,  ^tremest  verge  of  the  horizon  he 
the  northern  along  the  edge  of  Lake  may  almost  &ncy  he  sees  the  last 
Garda,  being  the  road  fh>m  Lonato  level  broken  by  the  pinnacles  of 
to  Pescfaiera,  the  southern  from  the    Milan. 

coofinenoe  of  the  Ohiese  and  Oglio  In  retreating  through  Lombardy, 
to  Mantua.  If  a  line  be  drawn  Giulay  had  halted  his  army  behind 
piraUei  to  the  upper  Ohtese  on  its  the  Ohiese,  and  taken  a  position  for 
eastern  bank  from  Lonato  to  Gastig-  buttle.  With  three  corps  he  had 
Uone,  and  then  turns  at  an  angle,  occupied  the  line  of  hills  from 
traverving  the  square  diagonally  to  Lonato  to  Oastiglione— the  remain- 
a  point  on  tbe  Ohiese  above  Mantua,  der  with  the  cavalry  were  thrown 
it  will  be  the  line  of  demarcation    back  in  a  line  along  the  plain  till 
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they  oovered  the  bridge  over  the  under  when  it  figbte  with  a  river  al 
Mincio  at  Goilo.  Thus  tiie  right  its  back,  is  in  great  measure  a  de- 
might  be  expected  to  maiotaia  it-  lasioa;  for  what  better  shelter  can 
self  in  its  commaDding  position,  a  discomfited  array  hope  for  than  t 
while  in  the  plain  superior  nnmbers  river  like  the  Mincio,  if  the  passages 
and  cavalry  wonld  find  an  open  be  nnmeroas  and  susceptible  of  de- 
field;  and  if  the  French  were  de-  fence?  Here  the  rear-guards  and 
feated  at  such  a  distance  from  their  artillery  of  the  various  retreatiog 
base,  they  would  be  compelled  to  columns  can  stop  pursuit,  while 
a  disastrous  retreat,  and  would  be  behind  the  stream  the  disorgaoised 
forced  to  abandon  all  the  ground  masses  are  restored  to  order  and 
they  had  conquered.  If,  on  the  confidence.  And,  looking  at  the 
other  band,  the  Austrians  should  be  map  of  North  Italy,  how  is  it  pos* 
defeated,  tbey  had  numerous  bridges  sible  for  an  army  to  deliver  battle 
by  which  to  regain  the  shelter  of  without  a  river  at  its  back  ?  Happy 
the  Mincio.  Moreover,  by  occupy-,  the  army  that  has  on  the  river « 
Ing  this  advanced  position  the  6th  prepared  line  of  retreat  and  meam 
French  corps,  then  in  the  Duchies  of  defence. 

under   Prince  Napoleon,  would    be  The   Austrian   army,    then,  took 

prevented  from  effecting  that  June-  position    on    the    Mincio;    but  a 

(ton  with  the  Emperor  which  would  change    came   once   more   over  its 

be  easy  if  the  Austrians  were  be-  counsels;     the    arguments    against 

hind  the  Mincio.  fighting  with  a  river  behind  were 

To  this  judicious  plan  the  Em-  set  aside,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
peror  of  Austria  at  first  gave  bis  move  and  confront  the  enemy  oa 
concurrence;  but  as  it  had  origin-  the  Chiese,  though  not  preci««ly  in 
ated  with  Oount  Schlik,  to  him  was  the  manner  proposed  by  Giulaj. 
intrusted  its  execution.  The  Aus-  One  corps,  Benedek's,  was  to  wove 
trian  force  opposing  the  French  through  the  midst  of  hilly  country  : 
was  reorganised;  it  was  to  consist  it  was  to  oppose  the  Allied  left 
of  two  armies  commanded  by  Field-  there,  and  to  advance  on  Looato, 
Marshals  8chlik  and  Wimpfien,  while  three  corps  skirted  the  edge 
Giulay  being  removed  from  his  of  the  hills  by  Cavriana  and  Sol- 
command;  and  the  Emperor  was  ferine,  and  moved  on  Gastiglione. 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  both.  Three   other   corps  were   to   move 

But  scarcely  had  this  plan  of  de-  across  the  flat  region  to  the  Ohiese, 
fence  been  settled  when  it  was  where  it  was  hoped  the  whoie 
abandoned.  The  Emperor  was  fear-  would  direct  a  concentrated  attack 
ful  of  the  consequence  of  defeat  against  the  Allies  supposed  to  oo- 
with  a  river  at  his  back.  It  was  cupy  the  bank  from  Montechiaro  to 
determined,  in  conformity  with  the  Carpenodolo;  while  a  division  of 
advice  of  Baron  Hess,  to  defend  the  2d  corps  from  Mantua  was  to 
the  line  of  the  Mincio,  This  was  a  move  round  the  French  right,  and 
course  which  Q inlay  had  objected  join,  by  this  flanking  movement,  in 
to,  because  the  left  bank  does  not  the  general  attack, 
throughout  afford  the  means  of  ob-  On  ^e  28d  July,  the  Austrians, 
serving  what  passes  on  the  right,  having  first  felt  their  way  by  a  re- 
and  au  enemy  might  therefore  mass  connaissance,  which,  being  imper- 
his  forces  undiscovered  to  force  a  fectly  executed,  gave  them  errrone- 
passoge.  We  have  little  doubt  that  ous  information  of  the  posiiion  of 
this  objection  was  just  All  ex-  the  Allies,  moved  from  the  river  in 
perience  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  the .  intended  order  of  march,  and 
dlfiicult  to  defend  twenty-five  miles  bivouacked  that  night  midway  be- 
of  river  against  a  skilful  and  reso-  tween  the  Mincio  and  the  Chiese. 
lute  adversary.  On  the  other  hand,  When  they  halted,  the  apace  in- 
the  idea  that  prevails  of  the  great  eluded  by  the  heads  of  tb^r  col- 
disadvantage    which    an    army    is  mnns  from  right  to  left  was  of  about 
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the  same  extent  as  tbeir  line  of  battle 
(some  eight  or  nine  miles),  so  that 
tbey  ooold  deploy  from  their  line  of 
march  into  flghtiDg  order  on  the 
ground  tbey  embraoed.  In  the  oen- 
tre  tbeir  most  ad?anced  troops  were 
posted  on  the  commanding  height 
of  the  "  Spia,"  where  daylight  wonld 
afford  great  advantage  for  directing 
sabseqnent  movements:  these  bri- 
gades formed  the  apex  of  the  army, 
which  extended  from  thence  back- 
wards on  the  right  across  the  hills 
to  Pozzolengo,  while,  on  the  left, 
the  beads  of  columns  and  reserve 
cavalry  were  on  the  plain  from  Oav- 
nana  to  Goito,  with  an  advanced- 
guard  at  Medole. 

Totally  unaware  of  the  move- 
ments or  design  of  tiie  enemy,  the 
Allies,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the 
S4tb,  had  begun  to  advance  across 
the  scene  of  operations  on  the  very 
same  lines  as  their  adversaries,  and 
in  an  array  much  the  same  as  tbey 
woold  have  assumed  had  they  known 
the  poation  of  the  Austrians  and  in- 
tended to  attack  it  For  while  the 
Sardinian  army  moved  through  the 
hill  region  towards  Pozzplengo, 
where  the  Austrian  right  under 
Benedek  was  posted,  the  Allied 
centre,  consisting  of  the  Ist  and 
8d  French  corps,  followed  by  the 
Imperial  Guard  as  a  general  re- 
serve, was  directed  on  the  Austrian 
centre  by  the  two  roads  (the  one  in 
the  hills,  and  the  other  near  it  in 
the  plain)  which  paps  by  Solferino 
and  Onidizzolo.  Thus  the  Ist  corps 
was  advancing  directly  against  the 
isolated  height  of  the  Bpia,  while 
the  2d  was  moving  close  at  hand 
io  the  flat  region.  The  4th  and  8d 
French  corps,  forming  the  Allied 
right,  were  directed  also  across  the 
open  country  on  Medole  and  Oastel 
Goffredo,  while  the  fiat  space  be- 
tween MaoMahon  (2d  corps)  of  the 
centre,  and  Niel  (4th  corps)  of  the 
light,  was  filled  by  the  cavalry  divi- 
sions. Thus  the  general  direction 
of  the  Allied  march  was  by  diagonal 
lines  across  the  field  of  operations, 
the  left  (Sardinians)  being  ipoet  ad- 
vanced, and  the  right  (Ganrobert's 
8J  oorps)  nearest  the  (kii^a^  as  if 


to  guard  against  the  meditated  turn- 
ing movement  in  that  qi|arter,  which 
had  been  begun  on  the  28d  by  one 
of  Lichtenstein's  divisions  from 
Mantua.  Such  being  the  relations 
between  the  stationary  Austrian 
fine  and  the  advancing  front  of  the 
French,  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  first  come  into  serious  con- 
tact by  their  centres  at  Solferino. 
But  though  advancing  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  French,  the  Austrians 
were  placed  at  great  disadvantage 
by  the  fact  that  only  the  heads  of 
their  lengthened  columns  were  on 
the  field;  for  the  corps  in  rear  of 
Solferino  and  of  Gnidizzolo  ex* 
tended  backwards  towards  the 
Mincio  so  far  that  they  could  not 
take  their  place  in  the  line  for 
some  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French,  already  in  motion,  in 
compact  order,  and  at  convenient 
distances  for  forming  line,  were  io 
excellent  condition  for  joining  bat« 
tie;  and  as  they  were  in  motion 
at  three  in  the  morning,  while  the 
Austrian  arrangements  did  not  con- 
template an  advance  towards  the 
Ohiese  till  nine,  the  collision  had 
for  the  army  of  Francis  Joseph 
doubly  the  character  of  a  surprise. 

No  V  region  in  the  world  could  be 
so  filled  with  memories  inspiriting 
to  the  French  as  this.  Tbey  had 
Just  traversed  the  fields  of  Lonato 
and  Oastiglione ;  before  their  right 
was  Medole;  away  in  the  hollows 
of  the  hills  above  Yerona  was  the 
famous  plateau  of  Rivoli;  on  the 
other  Mde  of  Verona,  beyond  the 
Adige,  was  the  scarcely  less  glori- 
ous field  of  Areola,  with  its  swamps 
and  causeways;  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  plain  was  Mantua,  where 
Wurmser  and  an  Austrian  army 
had  crowned  by  their  surrender 
this  chain  of  victories.  The  French 
soldiery  had  but  to  look  at  the 
colours  of  their  regiments  to  read 
the  military  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Nor  was  it 
destitute  of  triumphant  recolleo* 
tions  for  the  Austrians.  who  left 
behind  them  on  the  Mincio  the 
fields  of  later  victories  over  the 
Italian  section  of  their  fbea^ 
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The  Austrian  troops  on  ifae  8p!a 
were  very  strongly  posted  against 
an  attack  in  front  The  old  tower 
stands  on  a  hoge  monnd,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  an  old  castle;  on 
the  other,  next  the  plain,  a  hill 
crowned  with  cypresses.  Beyond 
the  castle  are  a  cemeteir  and  chapel, 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  standing  on 
the  verge  of  an  abmpt  slope,  almost 
a  precipice,  descending  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  hil)-region<  Such  was  the  posi« 
tion  in  its  width  of  the  Anstrian 
troops  on  the  Spia.  In  front  tlie 
French  could  only  approach  either 
by  a  road  from  the  plain  through 
the  steep  streets  of  a  village,  the 
roofs  of  which  ar«  seen  from  the 
fipia,  amidst  groves  and  bushes  that 
clothe  the  ascent;  or  else  by  a  path 
along  a  ridge  leading  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Thus  the  tower  formed  the 
rearmost  central  point  of  the  Aus- 
trian position  on  this  eminence, 
making,  with  the  more  advancea 
points  of  the  cemetery  and  cypress 
bill,  a  concAve  line,  the  hollow  of 
which  was  closed  by  the  troops  in 
the  steep  village  and  in  the  broken 
ground  around  it»  The  post  offered 
a  roost  formidable  aspect  to  an  as- 
sailant; bnt  it  had  its  weak  point 
In  rear  the  ground  was  predpi^us; 
and  the  only  communication  be* 
'tween  these  advanced  brigades  and 
the  supporting  corps  in  rear  was  by 
a  steep  narrow  road  from  the  castle 
down  to  the  village.  Moreover,  the 
•lopes  which  ascended  from  the 
plain  to  the  Spia  were  much  less 
difficult  to  advance  over  than  those 
in  front  While,  therefore,  an  at- 
tack in  front  would  be  difficult  and 
diuifferous  for  the  assailants,  they 
might  render  their  task  easier  by 
advancing  on  these  gentler  slopes 
ftora  the  plain;  and  if  they  could 
surround  the  hill,  its  defenders 
would  be  isolated  and  lost  Also  it 
was  evident  that  the  difficulty  of 
oommunicating  by  the  rear  woul4 
prevent  reinforcements  from  reach- 
ing the  defender^  of  the  post 

For  these  reasons  —  especially 
after  viewing  the  ground — we  have 
always  considered  it  as  a  misfor- 


tune ibr  the  Austrlans  that  their 
centre  should  have  .advanced  so  £tf 
as  Sdferino.  Had  it  halted  on  the 
28d  at  Gavriana,  the  unity  of  their 
line  would  have  been  much  more 
complete;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  possession  of  the  Spia  wonid 
have  been  of  little  advantage  to  the 
French,  since,  being  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Oavriana,  it  was/  too  dis- 
tant for  guns  to  bear  from  tbenoe 
upon  the  opposing  line. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  first 
French  division,  finding  the  8pis 
strongly  occupied,  formed  for  the 
attack  in  front.  General  Kiel,  march- 
ing in  order  of  battle  on  the  road 
to  Medole,  drove  the  Anstrian  ad- 
vanced-guard from  that  village,  and, 
pushing  on,  met  the  heads  of  two 
Austrian  corps  between  it  and 
Q-uidiz2ok>,  on  a  line  extending  be- 
tween the  roads  that  pass  throngb 
those  places.  MacMahon,  filling 
with  the  cavaliy  the  gap  between 
Kiel  and  Solferino,  and  seeing 
heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  form- 
ing between  Oavriana  and  Goidiz- 
aolo,  halted,  and  remained  long  in 
doubt  whether  he  would  be  most 
usefully  employed  in  a  direct  ad- 
vance to  close  the  gap  in  the  line,  or 
in  aiding  the  attack  on  the  centre. 

When  the  Emperor,  roused  from 
his  quarters  on  the  Chiese  by  the 
news  of  battle,  reached  the  heights 
above  Castiglione  at  half-past  seven, 
he  saw  the  stream  of  fire  extending 
from  Pozzolengo,  where  the  Sardin- 
ians were  engaged  with  Beoedek, 
through  Solferino,  where  the  Ist 
corps  was  persisting  in  its  attacks, 
down  towards  Guidizzolo  and  Me- 
dole in  the  plain  wher«  Kiel  was 
gallantly  making  head  against  the 
first  brigades  which  two  Austrian 
corps  could  bring  into  action.  As- 
sured that  he  looked  on  no  affair  of 
outposts,  but  a  general  action,  he  at 
once  galloped  towards  Solferino  by 
the  road  on  which  MacMabon  hid 
advanced,  hurrying  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
in  tl^e  same  direction.  The  first 
corps  was  in  need  of  support,  for  it 
found  its  task  a  difficult  and  bloody 
one.     In  vain  Forey,  the  hero  of 
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MontebellQ,  and  anoe  M^raUl.  1« 
Uexioo,  had  led  his  divisioti  again 
and'  again  through  the  ste^p  street 
of  the  Tillage,  which  at  each  at* 
tempt  was  loaded,  with  the  wounded 
and  slain  of  both  pardesr-iu  vain 
Bazaine  and  UAdmiranlt  aeoonded 
bis  fierce  attacks^the  Anstriaa  bri* 
gadeB  of  the  6th  corps  gallantly 
DisiDtained  their  position.  But 
when  the  Imperial  Guard  arrived 
the  aspect  of  affairs  here  was  shortly 
changed.  MacMahon  was  cow  s^ 
core  on  hia  right,  since  l^iel  had 
deployed  toward  him^.  and  the  <ear 
Talry  filled  the  ioteryening  space; 
he  was  free,  therefore,  to  direct  a 
great  part  of  his  corps  against  the 
troops  in  rear  of  Solferino;  and 
thus,  at  this  important  point,  nearly 
three  French  oorpBy  and  those  the 
itiU  of  the  army,  were  bronght 
agaiost  leas  than  two  Auatrian 
mrpa.  Kerertbelees  the  bill  of  the 
Spia  was  still  made  good,  till  the 
Guard  penetrated  from  the  flank  to 
tiie  village  in  rear,  and  ascended 
the  slopes  from  the  plain.  The  de- 
ft;ndera,  thus  surrounded,  attempted 
to  break  through;  the  1st  owps, 
pressing  on,  stormed  the  points  still 
held  by  the  rear-gnard,  and  many 
prisoners  and  guna  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

la  the   mean  time,  Niel,  in  the 
plain,  resolutely  confronted  the  con- 
Btantly  increasing  forces  of  the  ene- 
my.   Three.  Austrian    corps    were 
adTsncing   towards   him.    That  he 
was  unsupported  was  owing  to  in- 
funnation  received  by  the  Emperor^ 
aod  transmitted    to    Oanrobert  of 
the  intended   attack   on  the   nank 
by  Lichtenstein  from  Mantua.    Oan- 
robert therefore  held  himself  ready 
to  meet  this  eicpected  foe,  and  did 
oot^  till  after  some  hours  had  passed 
without  any  sign  of  an  enemy  in  tbat 
<)aarter,  think  himself  at  liberty  to 
afford   his  colleague   effectual    aid. 
That  Niel  was  enabled,  under  these 
drcnmstanoes,  to  hold  his   ground, 
was  owing  greatly  to  his  own  skill 
aod  reaohition,  and  the  bravery  of 
bis  troops,  but- also  in  no  small  de- 
gree to   the  cuetomacy    ill-luck  of 
Aostria.    The  eolnmna  of  the  left 
Vol.  xoy.  '  2a 


wing  were  not  Go\y  so  far  extended 
along  the  road  to  the  Mincio  that 
they  could  only  come  piecemeal  into 
action,  but  were   also   destitute   of 
the  supreme  directing  authority  ne- 
cessary   for   any    combined    action 
and  decisive  success.    The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  had  passed  the  night 
in    his     headquarters    behind    the 
Mincio.    Boase<i,   like   his  Imperial 
io&j  by   the   sound   of  conflict    he 
too   had   made   for   the   field,  but^ 
less  fortunate  than   Napoleon,   had 
wandered  astray   in  the  hills,   and 
only  arrived  to  find  the  battle  al- 
ready general,  and  in  an  advanced 
stage,  and  the  corps  already  com- 
mitted to  action.     During  his  ab- 
sence the  perplexed   commanders  of 
corps,    knowing    nothing    of    each 
other  s  movements  or  designs,  could 
only  move  to  the  points  where  their 
aid  seemed  most  needed.    The  re- 
sult, of  course,  was  a  series  of  uncon- 
nected and   indecisive  engagements. 
Moreover,  a  whole  cavalry  brigade 
under  lAuingen,  of   the   force   op- 
posing Niel,   had  quitted    the  field 
without   a  blow,  and  retired  to  a 
distance    beyond  recall.    Thus    in- 
ferior   in    cavalry,    the    Austrians 
were  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  artilr 
lery,    for   the    French    nfied    guns 
swept  the  field,  and  were  an  over- 
match   for   the   Austrian  batteries. 
The  Emperor    of    Austri%    seeingt 
then  his  centre  thus  rudely  ^oked 
by  the  capture  of  Solferino,  and  by 
the  subsequent  advance  of  the  three 
French   corps    upon  Oavriana,    re- 
solved to  retreat.    As   the  French 
were*  pressing  close  upon  his  centre^ 
he  covered  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  til  ere  by  directing  a  general 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  corps  in 
the  j^lain.    On  his  right  he  migh* 
feel    secure:    there    the    Sardinian^ 
had   had  the  misfortune  to  engage 
Benedek,  the  most  skilful  and  rescr 
lute  of  the  Austrian  leaders,  who, 
meeting  their  too  diffuse  attacks  in 
compact   order,    had  pushed    them 
back  constantly    towards  the  lake. 
He  received  with  tears  of  vexation 
the  orders  of  his   Imperial  chief  to 
4ibandoa  the  ground  he  had  won  and 
join  the  genaral  tetceat. 
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To  a  horriottDe  whidh  aroM  sod- 
denly  at  the  close  of  the  battle, 
raising  whirlwinds  of  dost,  and  ac- 
oompuiied  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  the 
IVenoh  acoonnts  ascribe  the  un- 
molested withdrawal  of  the  Ana- 
triana  But  the  Allied  losses  had 
been  very  severe,  espedally  of  their 
best  trooDs;  in  killed  and  wound* 
ed,  thougn  not  in  prisoners,  they 
had  suffered  mors  heavily  than  the 
enemy.  Whaterer  the  cause,  how- 
ever, no  pursuit  was  attempted; 
Uie  Emperor  was  content,  as  at 
Magenta,  to  see  his  foe  leave  him 
master  of  the  field;  and  another 
proof  was  added  to  the  many  which 
exist,  that  the  skill  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory is  a  common  posseseion  com- 
pajed  with  the  abill^  necessary  to 
render  the  gain  decisive  by  push- 
ing the  vanquished  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Lichtenstein  had  never  complet- 
ed the  turning  movement  for  which 
he  was  destined,  by  appearing  on 
the  right  of  the  French.  His  ex- 
cuse waa  that  during  his  march 
he  had  observed  the  heads  of  the 
columns  of  Prince  -  Napoleon's  corps 
approaching  from  the  south,  and 
had  therefore  thought  it  expedient 
to  disregard  his  orders  and  to  pre- 
we  to  oppose  this  fresh  enemy. 
But  the  court-martial  which  inves- 
/ticated  the  case,  thought,  as  most 
mmtary  men  would  think,  that  his 
plain  outy  was  to  obey  orders  and 
oin  in  Uie  general  movement;  and 
le  was  deprived  of  bis  command. 
Still,  as  the  rumour  of  the  piirt  he 
.was  to  -take  kept  Oanrobert  for  a 
long  time  from  entering  the  line, 
the  end  was,  perhaps,  as  well  an- 
swered, under  the  circumstances,  as 
if  lichtenstein  had  appeared  on  the 
field. 

The  record  of  the  remainder  of 
Ihe  campaign  eceujpies  but  a  brief 
space.  iThe  Aastrians  rallied  be- 
hind the  Mindo,  bat  though  it 
afforded  adequate  protection  to  a 
beaten  host,  its  banks  were  not 
deemed  suitable  for  more  perma- 
nent oconpation,  and  the  armv  re- 
tired to  the  other  side  of  the  Quad- 
irilateral,  its  wiaigs' taking  post  at 
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Verona  and  Legnago.  The  AlUei 
followed  alowly,  and,  while  the 
Sardinians  commenced  the  siege  of 
Peschiera,  the  Frmch  crosBed  the 
Mindo,  and  took  poet  on  its  esit- 
em  bank,  to  cover  the  investment 
Both  armies  were  now  reinforced— 
the  French  by  the  6th  corps  onder 
Prince  Napoleon,  the  Austrians  by 
their  6th  and  10th  corps;  and  as 
the  French  must  stand  on  the  de* 
fensive  tUl  the  besieged  fortren 
should  foil,  the  next  great  eveotto 
be  looked  for  was  an  attack  by  the 
whole  Austrian'  army  on  the  positioii 
of  the  Alliea 

The     Emperor^s    disposltiona   to 
meet    this    onset  were  very  Jodi- 
dous.    But  he   was   for   from  de- 
sirous to  put  matters  to  the  furthff 
issue  of  battlea    He   professed  to 
be   apprehensive   of  the   menadng 
aspect  of  £arope,  and  to  think  that 
France  had  done  enough  for  glory. 
Probably  the  bloody  and  protracted 
engagements  of  the  campaign,  the 
sacrifice   of    so   many    ik  his  best 
troops,    and  the   donbtfol   iasoe  of 
the  conflict  in  which  he  must  pre- 
sently    stand     on     the     defenave 
against  superior  forces,  with  a  long 
line  of  retreat  behind  him  in  case 
of  defeat,  are  drcumstanoes  of  the 
case  soflicient   to   account  for  the 
abandonment  of  that  portion  of  his 
programme,  which  had  .at  the  oat^ 
set  announced  4^8  intention  to  free 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatia 
He   made    then    his    padfic  over- 
tures to    Frauds    Joseph,  backing 
them  with  the  speotade  of  his  army 
ranged  in  order  of  battle ;  and  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  r^eoted.    For 
though  the  Austrian  monim^h  might 
on  foir  grounds  hope  to  wipe  ont 
his  late  defeats  in  the  approachiog 
batUe,  yet  he  had  other  and  new 
causes   for  anxiety.     The    French 
fleet  had  already  e£Peoted  a  disem- 
barkation of    troops    in    Veneuan 
territory,    and    the      Quadrilateral 
might  be    assdied   in   rear.    Hun- 
gary was,  of  course,  about  lo  diange 
her  state  of  chronio  revolt  for  open 
insurrection,   and    the  finanoes    of 
the  Empire  were  in  a  condition  not 
for  from  desperate^     A  treaty  of 
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peioe  would  tiien  be  of  advantage 
to  all  parties  coooeraed,  except  the 
Yeoedao  people  and  the  Sardinlain 


ve  can  now,  oo  Bomething  like 
oertflin  gronnds,  esUinate  the  qaal- 
itles  of  LoQia  Kapoleon  as  General. 
Bat  first  we   must   eUmioate  from 
tbe  problem  oertain  ooDdngent  olr- 
coiDfltanoes  which    had  their  share 
in  the  resalt     It  would  be  unfair 
t6  Flrench  troops  to  estimate  then) 
as  oriy  equal  to  AnstrianSi  for  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  established 
their  superioril^  are  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  inoontestable.  *  In  this 
eampaign,  too,  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  their  Algerian   experience, 
aod  their  leaders  had  been  trained 
b  the  school  of  African    warfare. 
Tbe  counsels  of  those  generaLs  must 
have  been  of  immense   service   to 
the  Emperor;  while  the  other  than 
military  tenure   by  which  he  held 
sapremaoy  over   them,    must   have 
prevented  their  opinions  or  sngges- 
tions  from  ever  tending  to  embar- 
rass him.    Since  they  could  not  be 
Jealous  of  their  £mperor,  and  since 
he  had  it  in  his  power  magnificently 
to    reward    fiidthful  services,    they 
had  every  inducement  to  place  the 
fruits  of  their  sagacity  and  experi- 
ence at  his  disposal;  while  in  mat- 
ten  of  execution,  his   position  in- 
sured   implicit    obedience     of    his 
orders,     very  different  was  the  po- 
sitioD  of  poor  Giulay,  whose  subor- 
dinates conld  scarcely  be  expected 
to  contribute  largelv  to  the  reputa- 
tion  of  him  who  had  little  power 
to   reward   them,    and   whom    the 
most  conspicuous    of   them   might 
hope  to    supplant;    while   behind, 
and  holding  tbe  strings  that  fetter- 
ed his  movements,  was  an  Empefor 
without  experience  or  weight,  and 
who  might,  as  .he  did,  give  ear  to 
oonnsels  prompting  him  to  mar  im- 
portant designs  in  the   moment  of 
exeootion.    It  would  be  impossible 
that    a  plan   of  Louis   Napoleon's. 
oooa    seUled,   should    be   disturbed 
by  auch  infloienoes  as  affected  Giu- 
Uj'b   nxivements   before   the  battle 
of  Magenta.      We    should    always 
take  this  into  aooonnt  in   estimat- 


ing, not  merely  camnalgos  between 
French  emperors  ana  Austrian  gen- 
erals, but  all  campaigns  between 
responsible  and  irresponsible  lead- 
ers. 

The  French  mode  of  fighting  in 
this  campaign,  made  fashionable  by 
the  Turoos  aod  Zouaves,  was  also 
of  a  novel  ch'feiraoter.  The  self-reli- 
ance and  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  soldier,  hitherto  displayed 
chiefly  in  effective  slrirmishing, 
took  the  new  form  of  independent 
onsets  with  the  bayonet.  The 
troops  are  described  as  excited  be- 
yond control,  when  on  the  verge  of 
an  encounter,  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  led,  impelling  their  officers 
with  them  in  their  rash  agidnst  the 
enemy.  Thksmode  of  fighting  may 
have  its  aovantaffea  in  an  inter- 
sected country,  like  that  about 
Mootebello,  where  the  continuity 
of  ranks  must  necessarily  be  broken 
at  any  rate;  or  in  the  attacks  of 
villages  like  Magenta.  Bat  in  the 
open  field,  against  steady  troops,  it 
is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy.  W^ 
cannot  recall  any  example  of  On- 
mean  warfare,  where  Basuan  stoli- 
dity allowed  itself  to  be  awakened 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  •formidable 
nature  of  this  mode  of  fighting; 
and  possibly,  if  tried  against  British 
troops,  it  might  appear  in  a  still 
more  dobioas  light  But  whatever 
its  merits,  it  has  one  undeniable 
drawback,  that  of  causing  inextrica- 
ble confusion  of  troops  at  the  close 
of  an  engagement  Thus,  after 
Magenta,  we  are  told  that,  not 
merely  were  regiments  confounded, 
bat  whole  divisions  and  even  corps 
were  mixed  together  and  disorgan- 
ised. Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  why  there  was  no 
pursuit 

Anxious,  then,  to  do  Justice  to 
Louis  Napoleon's  abilities,  we  must 
admit,  after  deducting  the  advan- 
tages he  possessed  in  better  troops, 
better  weapons,  more  experienced 
generals,  and  irresponsible  autho- 
rity, that  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  conducting  military  ope- 
i«btions.  His  movements  were  far 
from  rapid,  but  they  were  very  com- 
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plete.  His  orderly  and  careful  ad- 
yance  on  the  morniog  of  the  24th 
Joly,  80  different  from  the  etrag- 
gliog  array  of  the  Anstrians,  was  a 
main  oause.  of  the  yictory  of  Sol- 
ferloo.  And,  setting  aside  the  po- 
licy of  the  flank-march  to  the  Ti- 
cino,  the  march  itself,  though  not 
fanltleaa,  was  reasonably  well  con- 
ducted; while  the  preliminary  ftjint 
and  movement  across  the  Po  were 
excellently  arranged.  He  showed, 
.  too,  a  right  judgment  in  directing 
the  mass  of  bis  force  against  Sol- 
ferino.  All  these  feats  were  sur- 
prising in  a  man  who  not  only  then 
first  held  a  commu)d,  but  who  then 
first  saw  war,  and  who  hegan  his 
military  career  witl^irecting  two 
great  armies.  KOTrtlieless^  we 
think  the  march  to  Magenta  fatal 
to  his  character  for  generalship. 
We  grant  that  at  any  phase  of  that 
movement,  except  when  his  array 
was  astride  the  Ticino,  he  had  a 
reasonable  chance  of  assembling 
sufficient  forces  upon  any  point  that 
Giulay  might  attack,  to  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  victory.  But  a  gambler 
who  should  wager  a  hundred  to 
one  on  an  even  chance  would  he 
as  likely*to  win  as  to  lose;  yet,  if 
h^  did  lose,  his  stake  would  be 
enormous  compared  with  his  pos- 
sible g^o.  And  this  was  the  case 
with  the  flank-march :  it  was  showy, 
unexpected,  and  therefore  praised 
^  as  hrilliant;  but  it  was  extremely 
perilous,  and  all  the  danger  was 
run  witliout  the  prospect  of  a  cor- 
responding success.  Kothing  hut 
the  fightinff  of  hid  troops,  and  the 
friendly  aia  of  that  emissary  from 
the  Austrian  Emperor  to  Giulay, 
extricated  him  from  a  position  that 
might  easily  have  heen  absolutely 
fatal.  Neither  was  hd  forced  into  this 
dangerous  course;  on  tlie  contrary, 
hy  moving  on  Mortara  he  would  gain 
all  that  the  flank- march  could  pos- 
*  sibly  give  him,  and  without  risking 
his   comipuDicatious.      We   believe, 


then,  that  the  sole  reason  ibr  incur- 
ring the  danger  was  the  hope  of 
evading  a  battle.  This  is  a  very 
grave  defect  in  the  character  of  a 
commander,  who,  though  he  shoold, 
of  course,  be  properly  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  troops,  should  never 
hesitate  to  gain  an  adequate  advan- 
tage by  fighting  for  it.  Bat  it  Is 
a  common  thing  to  see  generals, 
though  regardless  of  their  ppM)nal 
safety,  yet  nervously  alive  ^  the 
risk  of  engaging.  Subsequent 
events  seem  to  confirm  this  view 
of  the  Emperor's  character.'  On 
the  5th  June  he  hesitated,  thongh 
with  superior  numbers  and  in  face 
of  ft  beaten  enemy,  to  renew  the 
contest,  or  to  pursue.  He  equally 
failed  to  follow  the  retiring  foe 
from  Solferino;  and,  lastly,  when 
another  great  pitched  battle  was 
imminent,  he  made  his  overtures 
for  peac^  forgetting  alike  his  own 
proclaimed  intention  and  the  inte- 
rests of  his  ally.  Should  he,  then, 
take  the  field  in  another  war,  we 
should  expect  that  his  combina- 
tions wquld  be  well  calculated,  bis 
movements  methodical  and  accur- 
ate; hut  we  should  doubt  the  re- 
solution, not  of  the  man,  but  of  the 
general,  and  we  should  expect  that, 
opposed  to  a  skilful  and  resolute 
adversary,  prompt  and  ready  to  fight, 
he  might  play  for  a  Ju^  stake  and 
lose  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark 
that  we  could  have  made  shift  with 
less  splendour  in  the  volumes  we 
have  been  reviewing  for  the  sake 
of  more  accuracy  in  the  figures  and 
statistics,  the  confusion  in  which  is 
sometimes  misleading;  and  in  & 
French  work  of  such  authority  we 
sliould  not  have  expected  to  find 
the  [>08ition  of  a  general  cnt  firom 
his  hase  spoken  of  as  similar  to  that  of 
"  Melas  at  Ulm."  If  Melas  was  the 
general  meant,  the  place  was  Maren- 
go ;  if  IJlm  was  the  place  meant,  the 
general  was  Mack. 
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"I  WILL  do  what  I  can  for  you," 
said  Mr.  Morgan ;  "  yours  is  a  very 
hard  ca«e,  as  you-  say.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  do  for  rae  to  give  any 
opiDJOD — ^but  such  a  thing  shall  not 
occur  in  Carlingford,  while  I  am 
here,  without  being  looked  into,*' 
said  the  Rector,  with  dignity;  "of 
that  you  may  be  sure.** 

"I  don't  want  no  more  nor  jus- 
tice," said  Elsworthy — "no  more 
Dor  jastice.  I'm  a  man  as  has  al- 
ways been  respected,  and  never 
iBterfered  with  nobody  as  didn't 
interfere  with  me.  The  thiugs 
Fv©  stood  from  my'  clergyman,  I 
wouldn't  have  stood  from  no  man 
living.  The  way  as  he'd  talk,  sir, 
of  them  as  was  a  deal  better  than 
himself!  "We  was  a  happy  family 
afore  Mr.  "Wentworth  came  nigh 
of  uflL  Most  folks  in  Garlingford 
knows  me.  There  wasn't  a  mure 
indostrions  family  in  Garlingford, 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  nor  one 
as  was  more  content,  or  took  things 
more  agreeable,  afore  Mr.  Went- 
worth come  to  put  all  wrong." 

"Mr.  Wei^orth  has  been  here 
for  five  yeW^"  said  the  Rector's 
wife,  who  was  pre^nt  at  this  intor- 
Tiew;  "have  things  been  going 
wrong  for  all  that  time  ?" 

**I  couldn't  describe  to  nobody 
what  Tve  put  up  with,"  said  the 
clerk  of  St  Roque's,  evading  the 
question.  ''He  hadn't  the  ways  of 
such  clergymen  as  I've  been  used 
to.  Twic6  the  pay  wouldn't  have 
made  ap  for  what  IVe  suffered  in 
my  feelinsf  and  I  ask  you,  sit*,  is 
this  how  it's  kll  to  end  ?  My  little 
girl's  gone,"  cried  Elsworthy,  rising 
into  hoarse  earnestness — "my  little 
girl  as  was  so  sweet,  and  as  every- 
body took  notice  on.  She's  gone, 
and  I  don't  know  as  PlI  ever  see 
her  again ;  and  I  can't  get  no  satis- 
faction one  way  or  another;  and  I 
asik  you,  sir,  is  a  villain  as  could 
do   such  a  thing   to   hold   up   his 


head  in  the  town,  and  go  on  the 
same  as  ever?  I  ain't  a  man  as  is 
conirairy,  or  as  goes  again'  my  supe- ' 
riors  ;  but  it's  driving  me  mad,  that's 
what  it's  doing,"  said  Elsworthy, 
wiping  the  moisture  from  his  fore- 
head. Tne  man  was  trembling  and 
haggard,  changed  even  in  his  looks 
—his  eyes  were  red  with  pa«?ion 
and  watching,  and  looked  like  ilie 
eyes  of  a  wild  beast  lying  in  .wait 
for  its  prey,  "  I  can't  say  a^  I've 
ever  slept  aJliour  since,  it  happen- 
ed," he  cried  p*  and  as  for  my  missis, 
it's  a-killing  of  her.  We  ain't  shut 
up,  because  we've  got  to  live  all 
the  same;  and  because,  if  the  poor 
thing  come  back,  there's  always  an 
open  door.  But  Til  have  Justice,  if 
I  was  to  die  for  it!"  cried  Elsworthy. 
"  I  don't  ask  no  more  than  justice. 
If  it  ain't  to  be  had  one  way,  I'll 
have  it  another.  I'H  set  the  police 
on  him — I  will.  When  a  man's 
drove  wild,  he  ain't  answerahle  tor 
what  he  is  a-doing;  and  lo  see  hi  n 
a- walking  about  Garlingford,  and 
a-holding  up  his  head,  is  a  thing  rs 
I  won't  stand  no  longer,  not  if  it 
was  to  be  my  ruin.  I'm  as  good  j«8 
ruined  now,  and  I  don't  care."  He 
broke  off, short  with  these  words, 
and  sat  down  abruptly  on  the  chair 
Thomas  had  placed  for  him  in  front 
of  the  Rector's  table.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  had  been  standing,  in 
his  vehemence  and  agitation,  with* 
out  taking  advantage  of  the  cour- 
tesy accorded  to  his  misfortune; 
now  the  poor  man  sat  down  by 
way  of  emphasis,  and  began  to  po- 
lish his  hat  round  and  round  with, 
his  trembling  hands. 

As  for  Mr.  Morgan,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  got  up  and  walked  in- 
stinctively to  the  fireplace,  and 
stood  there  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  grate,  contemplating  the 
world  in  general  with  a  troubled 
countenance,  as  was  natural.  Not 
to  speak   of  his   prejudice   against' 
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Mr  Wentworth,  the  Beotw 
moved  by  the  right  of  EIswortbT's- 
distress;  but  theo  his  wife,  who 
Qiiliiokiljr  had  broaght  her  needle- 
work into  the  library  on  this  parti- 
onlar  morning,  and  who  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  Onrate  of  Bt.  Roqae*8» 
was  seated  watchful  by  the  window, 
occasionally  looking  np«  and  en- 
tirely cognisant,  as  Mr.  Morgan  was 
aware,  of  everything  that  happened. 
The  Rector  was  much  embarrassed 
to  feel .  himself  thas  standing  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  ^^Tonrs  is 
a  very  hard  case — ^but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution,  for. 
after  all,  there  is  not  much  prool^'' 
he  said,  faltering  a  little.  ^My 
dear,  it  is  a  pity  to  del^n  yon  from 
yonr  walk,"  Mr.  MorgR  continnedi 
after  a  momentary  pause,  and  look- 
ed with  a  flash  of  consciousness  at 
his  wife,  whose  absence  would  have 
been  such  a  relief  to  him.  Mrs. 
Morgan  looked  np  with  a  gracious 
smile. 

<(  Ton  are  not  detaining  me,  Wil- 
liam— ^I  am  very  much  Interested," 
said  the  designing  woman,  and  im-. 
mediately  began  to  arrange  and  put 
in  order  what  the  Rector  knew  by 
experience  to  be  a  long  niece  of 
work  likely  to  last  her  an  hour  at 
least  Mr.  Morgan  uttered  a  long 
breath,  which  sounded  like  a  little 
snort  of  despair. 

^*It  is  very  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do,*  said  the  Rector,  shift- 
ing uneasily  upon  the  hearthrug, 
and  ptimging  his  hands  into  the 
depths  of  his  pockets.  *^ If. you 
could  name  anybody  yon  wouid 
like  to  refer  it  to— but  being  a 
brother  clergyman—" 

^^  A  man  as  conducts  himself  like 
that,  didn't  ought  to  be  a  deray- 
man,  sir,"  cried  Elsworthy.  **rm 
one  as  listened  to  him  preaohinff  on 
Sunday,  and  could  have  Jumped  up 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  pulpit, 
to  hear  him  a-dLsconrsing  as  if  he 
wasn't  a  bigger  sinner  nor  any 
there.  I  aih't  safe  to  stand  it  an- 
other Sunday.  I'd  do  something 
as  I  should  be  sorry  for  after.  I'm 
asking  Justice,  and  no  more.''  With 
t  hese  words  £lswortby  got  up  ag^n, 


stin   taming    ronnd   in  his  htnds 
the   unlucky  hat,  and   turned  his 
person,    though   not   his  eyes,  to- 
wards   Mrs.    Moiigan.     '^No   man 
could  be  more  partial  to  his  clergy- 
man nor  I  was,"  he  aaid^  hoarsely. 
*^  There   was   never  a  timd   as  I 
wasn^t  glad  to  see  him.    He  oame 
in  and  out  as  if  it  belonged  to  him, 
and  I  had  no  more  thought  as  he 
was   meaning  any  harm    than  the 
babe  unborn;    but  a  man  as  med- 
dles with  an  binocent  girl  ainH  no- 
thinff  bnt  a  black-hearted  villain  P 
cried  Elsworthy,  with  a  gleam  oat 
of  bis  red  eyes-   "and  I  don't  be- 
lieve as  anybody   would    take  his 
part  as  knew  all.    I  put  my  oonfi- 
denoe  in  the  Rector,  as  is  respon- 
sible for  the  parish,"  he  went  on, 
facing  around  again:   '^not  to  say 
but  what  it's  natural  for  them  as 
are  Mr.  Wentworth's  friends  to  take 
his    part— but    PU     haye    jostioe, 
wherever  it  comes  from.    Itv  hard 
work  to  go  again'  any  lady  as  I'fs 
a   great   respect  for,   and  vrouldn't 
cross  for  the  world ;  bnt  it  ain't  in 
reason  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
bear  it  and  not  say  nothing;  and 
I'll  have  Justice,  if  I  should  die  for 
it,'*    said    Elsworthy.     He    turned 
from  one  to  anotlier  as  he  spoke, 
bnt   kept   his   eves   upon   his  bat, 
which  he  smoothed  and    smoothed 
as  if  his  life  depended  on  it    Bat 
for  the  reality  of  his  excitement,  bis 
red  eyes,  aud  hoars^  voice,  he  woold 
have  been  a  ludicrous  figure,  stand- 
ing aa  he  did  in  the  middle  of  Kr. 
Morgan's    library,    veering    round, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  with  his  stooping  bead  and 
ungainly  person.    As  for  the  Reo* 
tor,  he  too  kept  looking  at  his  vriie 
with  a  vexy  troubled  face. 

^'It  is  difficult  for  yie  to  act 
against  a  brother  clergyman,*'  aaid 
Mr.  Morgan ;  '*  but  I  am  very  sonr 
for  you,  Elsworthy — veiy  sorry;  if 
yon  could  name,  say  nalf-ardozen 
gentlemen—" 

'*Bnt  don't  you  think,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  interposing^  "that 
you  should  inquire  first  whether 
there  is  any  evidence!  It  woold 
make  you  all  look  veiy  iidicuk>a8 
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if  70Q  gol  up  aa  inoidry  and  iband 
00  proof  against  lur.  WentworCb. 
Is -It  likdy  he  would  do  snoh 
a  thing  all  aft  onoe  witbont  showing 
IDT  dgns  of  wickedness  beforehand 
-4b  it  posrible  f  To  be  sorrjr  is 
({oite  a  diffetent  things  bat  I  don't 

**  Ladies  don't  understand  such 
mattsn,"  said  the  Rector,  who  bad 
been  kept  at  bay  so  long  that  he 
b^gm  to  get  desperate.  ^I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  Ton  to  disooas.  We 
ilttll  take  good  care  that  there  la 
plenty  of  evidence,"  said  the  per- 
idexed  man^^  I  mean,  before  we 
proceed  to  do  anything,**  he  added, 
growinir  yery  led  and  conftised. 
When  Mr.  Morgan  canght  hia  wih*B 
amte  eye,  he  got  aa  nearly  into  a 
paoaon  aa  was  possible  for  so  good 
a  man.  ^  Yon  know  what  I  mean," 
he  Hid,  in  his  peremptory  way; 
**  and,  my  dear,  yoa  will  foi^Te  me 
for  saying  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  disoossed  before  a  lady."  When 
he  bad  nttered  this  bold  <  speech, 
Oie  Rector  took  a  few  little  walks 
spend  down  the  room,  not  caring, 
howcTer,  to  look  at  his  wife.  He 
was  ashamed  of  the  feeling  he  had 
that  her  absence  woold  set  him 
much  more  at  his  ease  with  £ls^ 
worthy,  bat  still  coold  not  help 
^  being  eonsdons  that  it  was  so.  He 
^  not  say  annhing  more,  bnt  he 
walked  ap  and  down  the  room  with 
sharp  short  steps,  and  betrayed  his 
impatience  Tery  manifestly.  Aa  for 
Mn.  Morgan,  who  was  a  sensible 
woman,  she  saw  that  the  time  had 
eome  for  her  to  retire  from  the 
field. 

""I  think  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to.  try  every  possible  means 
of  finding  Jhe  girl,^'  she  said,  get- 
ting op  fh>m  her  seat ;  '*  bnt  I  have 
DO  donbt  what  you  decide  nnon  will 
be  the  best  X on  will  find  me  in 
the  drawing-room  when  you  want 
me,  William.**  Perhaps  her  absence 
far  the  first  moment  was  not  aoch 
a  relief  to  her  hnsband  as  he  had 
expected.  The  mildness  of  her  part- 
bg  worda  made  it  very  marent 
that  ahe  did  not  mean  to  take  of- 


fence; and  he  perceived  aaddenly, 
at  a  s^nce,  that  he  woald  have  to 
tell  her  all  he  waa  foUng  to  do,  and 
enconnter  her  criticism  single-hand- 
ed, which  was  rather  an  appalling 
nrospeot  to  the  Rector.  Mrsi  Morgan, 
hr  her  part,  went  np-stairs  not  with- 
out a  uttle  vexation,  certainly,  bat 
with  a  comforting  sense  of  the  op- 
portunity which  awaited  her.  She 
felt  that,  in  his  onprotected  posi- 
tion, aa  soon  aa  she  left  him,  the 
Rector  woald  conduct  himself  rash- 
ly, and  that  her  time  was  still  to 
comeu 

The  Rector  went  back  to  the 
hearthrug  when  his  wife  left  the 
room,  but  in  the  heat  of  his  own 
personal  refieotiona  he  did  not  aay 
anything  toKlsworthy,  who  still 
stood  smoothing  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  On  the  whole.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  rather  aggravated  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  unlucky  cause  of 
this  Utile  encounter,  and  waa  not 
half  so  well  disposed  towards  Mr. 
Wentworth*s  enemy  as  half  an 
hour  before,  when  he  recognised 
hie  wife  as  the  champion  of  the 
Curate,  and  felt  controlled  by  her 
presence ;  for  the  human  and  even 
the  clerical  mind  has  its  impulses 
of  perversity.  He  began  to  get 
very  impatient  of  Elawprthy's  hat, 
and  the  persistent  way  in  whioh  he 
worked  at  it  with  his  banda 

^  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  so 
certain  iJx>ut  it,  if  you  had  not 
satisfeotory  evidence?"  he  said, 
turning  abruptly,  and  even  a  little 
angrily,  upon  toe  supplicant;  for 
Mr.  Morgan  naturally  resented  his 
own  temper  and  the  little  semi- 
quarrel  he  had  got  into  upon  the 
third  person  who  waa  the  cause  of 
alL 

**  Sh-,**  said  Elsworthv,  with  eageK 
nese,  'Mt  ain*t  no  w<Hider  to  me  aa 
the  Udy  takes  Mr.  Wentworth's  part. 
A  poor  man  don't  stand  no  chance 
against  a  young  gentleman  as  baa 
had  every  advanti^  It's  a  tbinff 
aa  I'm  prepared  for,  and  it  don^ 
have  no  eflTeet  upon  ma  A  lady  aa 
'ia  so  respected  and  thought  a  deal  of 
both  in  town  and  countiy*— " 

**  I  waa  not  speaking  of  my  wife^* 
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said  the  Beotor,  bastlly.  ^^  Don't 
yon  think  yon  had  better  pat  down 
yonrhatt  I  think  yon*  said  it  was 
on  Friday  it  oocorred.  It  will  be 
neoeasary  to  take  down  the  facts  in 
a  basiness-like  way,*'  aaid  Mr.  Mor« 
gan,  drawing  his  chair  towards 
the  table  and  taking  np  his  pen« 
This  was  how  the  Rector  was  ooon- 
pied  when  Thomas  announoed  the 
most  nnexpected  of  all  possible 
▼isitors,  Mr.  Proctor,  who  bad  been 
Mr.  Morgan's  predecessor  in  Oar- 
lingfbrd.  Thomas  announced  hi^ 
old  master  with  great  solemnity  as 
*'the  late  Rector"— a  title  which 
struck  the  present  incumbent  with 
a  sense  of  awe  not  nnnatnral  in  the 
cironmstances.  He  jomped  np  fix>m 
his  chair  and  let  hiH  pen  fall  ont 
of  his' startled  fingers  when  his  old 
friend  came  in.  They  had  eaten 
many  a  good  dinner-  together  in 
the  revered  hall  of  AU-Soals,  and  as 
the  familiar  countenance  met  his 
eyes,  perhaps  a  regretful  thought 
of  that  Elysium  stole  across  the 
mind  of  the  late  Fellow,  who  had 
been  so  glad  to  leave  the  sacred 
brotherhood,  and  marry,  and  be- 
come as  other  men.  He  gave  bnt 
a  few  hurried  words  of  surprise  and 
welcome  to  his  visitor,  and  then, 
with  a  curious  counterpoise  of  sen- 
timent, sent  him  np-stairs  to  see 
"  my  wife,"  feeling  even  while  half 
envious  of  him,  a  kind  of  superi- 
ority and  half  oontempt  for  the 
man  who  ,was  not  a  Rector  and 
married,  but  had  given  up  both  these 
possibilities.  When  he  sent  him  up- 
stairs to  see  "mv  wife,"  Mr.  Mor- 
gan looked  after  the  elderly  celibate 
with  a  certain  pity.  One  always 
feels  more  inclined  to  take  the 
simple  view  of  any  matter — to  stand 
'up  for  Injured  innocence,  and  to 
right  the  wronged — when  one  feels 
one's  self  better  off  than  one^s  neigh- 
bours. A  reverse  position  is  apt  to 
detract  from  the  simplicity  of  one's 
conceptions,  and  to  suggest  two 
sides  to  the  •  picture.  When  Mr. 
Proctor  was  gone,  the  Rector  ad- 
dressed himself  with  great  devotion 
to  Elsworthy  and  his  evidence.  It 
'could  not  be  doubted  that  the  man 


tvas  in  earnest  for  his  own  pert, 
and  believed  what  be  said;  and 
things  unquestionably  looked  rather 
ugly  for  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan took  down  all  about  the  Oorate's 
untimely  visit  to  Elsworthy  on  the 
night  when  he  took  Rosa  home;  and 
^  when  he  came  to  the'evidenoe  of 
the  Miss  Hemmings,  who  had  seen 
the  Curate  talking  to  the  nnlbrtn- 
nate  little  girl  at  his  own  door  the 
last  time  she  was  seen  in  Carliog- 
ford,  the  Rector  shook  his  head 
with  a  prolonged  movement,  half 
«f  eatisfaction,  half  of  regret;  for 
to  be  Eure  he  had  made  up  his 
tniod  beforehand  who  the  colprit 
;wa0,  and  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
satisfisustory  to  have  his  opinion  goq- 
firmed. 

•^^  This  looks  very  bad,  very  bad, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan ;  ^  for  the  unhappy  young  man^s 
own  sake,  an  invocation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  As  for  yon,  Els- 
worthy, everybody  most  be  sorry  for 
you.  Have  you -no  idea  where  he 
eoold  have  taken  the  poor  girl?— 
that  is,"  said  the  inoaotious  Rector 
*^  supposing  that  he  is  guilty-- of 
which,  I  am  afraid,  there  does  not 
seem  much  doubt.*' 

''  There  ain't  no  doubt,"  said  Els- 
worthy ;  "  there  ain't  nobNody  else  as 
could  have  done  it  Jnst  afore  my 
little  girl  was  took  away»  sir,  Mr. 
^entworth  went  off  of  a  sodden, 
and  it  was  said  as  he  was  a-going 
home  to  the  Hall.  I  was  a-thinking 
of  sending  a  letter  anonymous,  to  ^ 
if  it  was  known  what  he  was  after. 
I  read  in  the  papers  the  otbw  day 
as  his  brother  was  a-going  over  to 
Rome.  There  don't  seem  to  be  none 
o'  them  th^  right  sort ;  which  it*6  U:> 
rible  for  two  clergymen.  I  was 
thinking  of  dropping  a  l^t  of  a  note 
anonymous-*-^" 

"  No — ^no — no,"  said  the  Rector, 
*^  that  would  never  do ;  nothing  of 
that  sort,  Elsworthy.  It  you  thought 
it  likely  she  was  theiie,  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  go  and  inquire; 
nothing  anonymous — ^no,  no  ;  that 
is  a  thing  i  could  not  p<^bly 
countenance,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 
He  pushed  away  his  pen  and  paper, 
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ud  got  Tery  red  and  unoomfortabld. 
If  either  of  the  efldce  up-staira^  his 
wiib,  or  his  predeeeasor  in  the  Beo- 
tory,  oonld  but  Imow  that  he  was 
baving  an  anonymons  letter  sog- 
g«8ted  to  him-^that  anybody  yen-* 
taie(}  to  think  him  cai)ab]e  of  being 
anaooompHoe  in  anoh  a  proceeding! 
The  presence  of  these  two  in  the 
hoQfle,  though  they  were  most  pro- 
bably at  the'  moment  engaged  in 
the  calmest  abstract  conversation, 
tod  totally  unaware  of  what  was 
going  t^jk  in  the  library^  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the.  Rector.  He  felt 
iosnlted  that  any  man  could  yen* 
tore  to  confide  snch  an  intention  to 
bim  almost  within  the  hearing  of 
bis  wifeb  '*  If  I  am  to  take  up  your 
case,  every  thing  must  be  open  and 
atraightforward,'* '  said  Mr.  Morgan ; 
while  £Isworthy,  who  saw  he  had 
said  aomething  amiss,  without  pre* 
ciaely  understanding  what,  took  up 
bis  hat  as  a  resource,  and  once  more 
began  to  polish* it  round  and  n>und 
in  his  bands. 

'^I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  sir,  Vm 
aore,"  he   said;  ^^I  don't  seem  to 
aee  do  other  way  o'  finding  out ;  for 
I  ain't  like  a  rich  man  as  can  go  and 
some  as  he    pleases;   bot  I  won't 
asy  no  more,  since  it's  displeasing  to 
you.    If  you'd  give  i^e  the  list  of 
names,  air,  as  you  have  decided  on 
to   be  the   committee,  I   wouldn't 
troable   you   no   longer,   seeing   as 
you've    got    visitors.      Perhaps,    if 
the  late  Rector   ain't   going   away 
directly,  lie  would  take  it  kind  to 
be  put  on  the  committee ;  and  he's 
a  gentleman  as  I've  a  great  respect 
for,  though   he  wasn't  not  to  say 
tbe    man     for     Carlingford,"    said 
Elsworthy,    with   a   sidelong    look. 
He  began    to   feel   the   importance 
of  his  own  position    as  the  origi- 
nator of  a  committee,  and   at  the 
head  of   tiie   most  exciting  move- 
ment whieh  had  been   for  a  long 
time    in     Oarlingford,    and     could 
not   help    beinff   sensible,    notwith- 
standing his  affliction,  that  he  had 
s  disti notion  to  ofier  which  even  the 
iate  Rector  might  be  pUased  to  ao- 
eept. 
''I  don't  think  Mr.  Ftootor  wiU 


stay,"  nid  Mr.  Morgan:;  ""and  i{ 
he  does  stay,  I  believe  he  is  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Wentwortai's."  It  was.  only 
after  he  had  said  this  that  the  Ree* 
tor  perceived  the  meaning '  of  the 
worda  he  had  uttered ;  then,  in  hia 
confusion  and  vexation,  he  got  tip 
hastily  from  the  table,  and  upset 
the  inkstand  in  the  embarrassment 
of  the  moment.  ^^Of  course  that 
Is  all  tbe  greater  reason  for  having 
his  assistance,"  said.  Mr.  Morgan  in 
his  perplexity;  ^^we  are  all  friends 
of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Will  you  have 
tbe  gobdness  to  riog.  the  bell? 
There  are  few  things  more  painful 
than  to  take  steps  against  a  brother 
clergyman,  if  one  did  not  hope  it 
would  be  for  his  benefit  in  the  endi 
Oh,  never  mind  tbe  table.  Be  so 
good  as  to  ring  the  bell  *  again— 
louder,  please." 

*^  There  ain't  nothing  equal  to 
blotting-paper,  sir,"  said  Elsworthy. 
eagerly.  ^^With  a  bit  o'  blotting-- 
paper, I'd  undertake  to  rub  out  ink- 
stains  out  o'  the  finest  carpet-rif 
you'll  permit  me.  It  ain't  but  a 
small  speck,  and  it'll  be  gone  afore 
you  coald  look  round.  It's  twenty 
times  better  nor  lemon-juioe,  or 
them  poisonous  salts  as  you're 
always  nervous  of  leaving  about. 
Look  you  here,  sir,  if  it  ain't  a-sop* 
ping  up  beautiful.  There  ain't  n6 
harm  done  as  your  respected  lady 
could  be  pot  ont  about  $  and  I'll 
take  the  list  with  me,  if  you  please, 
to  show  to  my  wife,  as  is  a-breaking 
her  heart  at  home^  and  can't  believe 
as  we'll  ever  get  justice.  8he  says 
aa  how  the  quaUty  idways  takes  a 
gentleman's  part  against  us  poor 
folks,  but  that  ain't  been  mv  expe- 
rience. Don't  you  touch  the  car^ 
pet,  Thomas^there  ain't  a  speck  to 
be  seen  when  the  blotting-papet^s 
cleared  away.  Pll  go  home,  not 
to  detain  yoa  no  more,  air,  and 
cheer  up  the  poor  heart  as  is  ^ 
breaking,"  said  Elsworthy,  getting 
up  from  his  knees  where  he  had 
been  operating  upon  the  carpet. 
He  had  got  in  has  band* the  list  of 
names  which  Md  Morgan  had  put 
down  ss  referees  in  this  painful 
bosinessi.  and    it    dawned,  fsiat^ 
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vfMm  the  Reotor  for  tbe  moiDdBt 
thai  he  himself  was  taking  rather 
an  undignified  podtion  aa  Els- 
worthy^a  partisan. 

'^I  haye  no  objection  to  yoor 
ahowing  it  to  yoor  wife."  said  Mr. 
Morgan;  *'bnt  I  shall  be  mnoh 
displeased  if  I  hear  any  tallL  abont 
it,  Eiswortby;  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
revenge  yon  are  thinking  of,  wbidh 
ia  .  a  yery  nnohristian  sentiment," 
said  the  Reotor,  severely,  ^and  not 
likely  to  afford  comfort  either  to  her 
or  yon." 

<'No,  sir,  nothing  bnt  joatice," 
said  Elsworthy.  hoarsely,  as  he 
backed  ont  of  the  room.  Notwith- 
standing this  statement,  it  was  with 
,  very  nnsatisfaotory  sensations  that 
Mr.  Morgan  went  np-stairs.  He  felt 
somehow  as  if  tbe  jnstice  which 
Elsworthy  demanded,  and  which 
he  himself  had  solemnly  declared 
•to  be  pursuing  the  Gnrate  of  St 
Boqae's,  was  wonderfnUy  like  re* 
Tenge.  ^*A11  punishment  must  be 
more  or  less  vindictive^"  he  said  to 
himself  aa  he  went  np-staira;  bnt 
that  fact  did  not  make  him  more 
comfortable  aa  he  went  into  bis 
wife^s  drawing-room,  where  he  felt 
more  like  a  conspirator  and  assas* 
iAn  than  an  English  Rector  in  broad 
daylight,  without  a  mysterv  near 
him,  had  any  right  to  feeL  This  sen- 
sation confosed  Mr.  Morgan  much, 
and  made  him  more  peremptory  in 
his  manner  than  ever.  As  for  Mr. 
Proctor,  who  was  only  a  spectator, 
and  felt  himself  on  a  oertwn  cri- 
tical eminence,  the  suggestion  that 
loccurred  to  his  mind  was,  that  he 
had  come  in  at  the  end  of  a  quar- 
rel, and  that  tbe  conjugal  flrma* 
ment  waa  stiil  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance; which  idea  acted  upon 
some  thoughts  in  the  hidden  mind 
of  the  FeUow  of  All-Souls^  and 
produced  a  state  of  feeling  littie 
more  satis&ctory  than  that  of  the 
Rector  of  Oarlingford. 

^  I  hope  Mr.  Fn>6U>r  is  going  to 
atay  with  us  ft»*  a  day  or  two,"  said 
Mn.  Mbrgan.  '^I  was  just  saying 
it  must  look  liWe  coining  home 
to  come  to  the  house  he  used  to 
five  in,  and  which  wis  ev«a  for- 


nidied  to  hia  own  taateL*"  said  tiie 
Rector's  wife,  shooting  a  littie  arrow 
at  the  late  Rector,  of  which  that 
good  man  was  eerenelv  nnconsdeni. 
All  this  time,  while  tbev  had  been 
talking,  Mrs.  Morgan  Uad  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  horn  aakhoff  who 
could  possiblv  have  suflgested  sooh 
a  carpet  Mr.  Proctor  s  chair  waa 
phiced  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  big 
bouquets,  which  expanded  its  large 
foliage  round  him  with  more  tbao 
Eastern  prodigality— but  waa  so  lit- 
tie conscious  of  any  culpabili^  of  his 
own  in  tbe  matter,  that  he  bad  re- 
ferred hia  indignant  hostess  to  one 
of  the  leaves  as  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  diaper  introduced  into 
the  new  window  which  had  latelr 
been  put  up  in  tbe  chapel  of  Ali* 
Bouls.  *'A  naturalistic  treatment, 
you  know,''  said  Mr.  Proctor,  with 
the  utmost  serenity;  *^and  some 
people  objected  to  it,"  added  the 
unsuspicious  man. 

'^I  should  have'  ol^fecfeed  voy 
strongly,''  said  Mrs.  Moroan,  with  a 
littie  flush.  ^  If  you  call  that  natu- 
ralistic treatment,  I  consider  it  per- 
fectly out  of  place  in  decoration*- 
of  every  kind-^-—"  Mr.  Proctor  hap- 
pened to  be^  looking  at  her  at  the 
moment^  and  it  auddenly  ooonrrad 
to  him  that  Miss  Wodehoose  never 
got  red  in  that  uncomfortable  way, 
which  was  the  only  condusicn  be 
drew  fimn  the  drcumstance,  having 
long  ago  forgotten  that  any  oonneo- 
t}ott  had  ever  existed  between  him- 
self and  the  carpet  on  the  drawing- 
room  in  Oarlingford  Rectory.  B» 
addressed  hia  next  observation  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  bad  Just  oome  in. 

"^I  saw  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death 
in  tiie  'Times,'"  aaid  Mr.  Proctor, 
'^and  I  thought  the  poor  young 
ladies  might  feel— at  leaat  tbey 
might  think  it  a  re^>ect— or,  at  all 
eventa,  it  would  be  a  aatisfaotion  to 
one's-self,"  said  the  late  Rector,  who 
bad  got  into  a  mire  of  explanation. 
^Though  he  waa  far  from  being  a 
young  man,  yet  having  a  young 
daughter  Uke  Miss  Lucy '' 

^oor  Lucyl"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 
"  I  hope  that  wretched  fellow,  young 
Wentworth"— and  here  the  Rector 
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etme  to  a  dead  stop,  and  felt  that 
he  had  bronght  the  enbjeot  most  to 
be  arolded  head  and  shonldere  into 
dw  0(m?er8ation,  as  was  natnral  to 
an  embarrassed  man.  The  oonse- 
qaeooe  was  that  he  got  angry,  as 
might  have  been  ezpeoted.  ^'My 
deiff,  yon  must  not  look  at  me  as 
yoQ  da  I  hare  jast  been  hearinff 
sll  the  eyfdence.  Ko  nnbiassea 
mmd  oonld  possibly  come  to  any 
other  decision,'*  said  Hr.  Korgao, 
with  exasperation.  Now  that  he 
htd  committed  himself,  he  thought 
itiras  mnob  the  best  thing  to  go  in 
for  it  wholly,  without  half  mea- 
nres,  whioh  was  certainly  the  most 
f       8tra]|;htforward  way. 

**What  has  happened  to  Went- 
worth?''  said  Mr.  Proctor.  "He is 
a  yoang  man  for  whom  I  have  a 
grett  r^ard.  Though  he  is  so  mnoh 
joonger  than  I  am,  he  taught  me 
some  leasoos  while  I  was  in  Oarling- 
ford  whidi  I  shall  never  forget  If 
he  h  hi  any  trouble  that  I  can  help 
him  in,  I  shall  be  very  slad  to 
do  it|  both  for  his  own  sake  and 

for ^    Mr.  Proctor  slurred  over 

the  end  of  his  sentence  a  little,  and 
the  othen  were  occupied  witfi  thehr 
own  diflSonltiefl,  and  did  not  tiJce 
veiy  mnoh  notice — for  it  was  diffi- 
eolt  to  state  fully  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Mr..  Went  worth's  enormi- 
ties after  such  a  declaration  of 
friendship.  "I  met  him  on  my 
way  here,**  said  the  Fellow  of  Alf- 
Souk,  "not  looking  quite  as  he 
naed  to  do.  I  supposed  it  might 
he  Mr.  Wodehouse's  death,  perhaps.* 
All  Mr.  Proctor's  tfaou^ts  ran  in 
that  channel  of  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
death,  ^hich,  after  all,  though  sad 
eDODgfa,  was  not  so  great  an  event 
to  the  community  in  general  as  the 
late  Bec^r  seemed  to  suppose. 

It  was  Mrs.  Morgan  at  length  who 
took  heart  to  explain  to  Mr.  Proctor 
the  real  state  of  afhirB,  "  He  has 
been  a  very  good  clergyman  for  five 
yetfs,"  said  Mra  Morgan;  "he 
might  behave  foolishly,  yon  know, 
ahont  Wharfidde,  but  then  that 
was  not  his  fault  so  much  as  the 
&nlt  of  the  Rector's  predecessors. 
I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 


Piroctor— I  did  not  mean  that  yon 
were  to  blame,"  said  the  Bector^a 
wife;  "but,  notwithstanding  all 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  con- 
sistent life  he  has  led,  there  is  no* 
body  in  Oarlingford  who  is  not 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  he  has 
run  away  with  Rosa  Elsworthy— a 
common  little  girl,  without  any 
education,  or  a  sin^e  idea  in  her 
head.  I  suppose  she  is  what  yon 
would  call  pretty,"  said  the  indig- 
nant woman.  "Everybody  is  Just 
as  ready  to  believe  that  he  is  guilty 
as  if  he  were  a  stranger  or  a  bad 
character."  Mrs.  Morgan  stopped 
in  an  abrupt  manner,  because  -her 
quick  eyes  perceived  a  glance  ex- 
changed between  the  two  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Proctor  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  in  his  day,  as  he 
was  fond  of  saying  now  and  then  to 
his  intimate  niends;  and  he  had 
learned  at  the  university  and  other 
places  that  a  girl  who  is  "what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  counts  for  a  great 
deal*  in  the  histoiy  of  a  voung  man, 
whether  she  has  anv  ioeas  in  her 
head  or  not.  He  did  not,  any  more 
than  the  people  of  Oarlingford,  pro- 
nounce at  ouce  on  a  priori  evidence 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  must  be  inno- 
cent. The  Curate's  "consistent 
Bfe ''  did  not  go  for  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  middle-aged  Fellow 
of  All-Bouls,  any  more  than  of  the 
less  dignified  populace.  He  said, 
"  Dear  me,  dear  me  I'Mn  a  most  per- 

Slexed  and  distressed  tone,  while 
[rs.  Morsan  kept  looking  at  him; 
and  looked  very  muol^  as  if  he  were 
tempted  to  break  forth  into  lamen- 
tations over  human  nature,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  had  done. 

"I  wonder  what  the  Hxm  Wode- 
houses  think  of  it,**  he  said  at  last 
"One  would  do  a  great  deal  to  keep 
them  from  hearing  such  a  thing; 
but  I  wonder  how  they  are  feelinff 
about  it"  said  Mr.  Proctor— and 
clearly  aeclined  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  Mrs.  Morgan^  who  was 
counsel  for  the  defence.  When  the 
Rector's  wife  went  to  her  own  room 
to  dress  for  dinner,  it  is  veiy  true 
that  she  had  a  good  cry  over  her 
cup  of  tea.    She  was  not  only  dlsap- 
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pointed,  bnt  ezaspemted  in  that 
impatient  feminine  natare  of  hers.. 
Perhape  if  she  bad  been  less  sen- 
fiitiFe,  she  would  have  had  less  oi 
that  redness  in  her  face  which 
was  so  great  a  tronble  to  Mrs. 
Morgan.  These  two  slow  middle- 
aged  meii,  withont  any  intoitiona, 
who  were  coming  lumbering  after 
her  through  all  kind  of  mnddlos  of 
evidence  and  argnmedt,  exasperated 
the  more  rapid  woman.  To  be  sore, 
they  understood  Greek  play%^  great 
deal  better  than  she  did;  but  she 
was  penetrated  with  the  liveliest 
impatience  of  their  dniness  all  the 
same.  Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  like 
most  people  who  are  in  advance  of 
their  age,. felt  her  utter  impotence 
against  that  blank  wall  of  dull  re- 
sistance, Sbe  conld  not  make  them 
see  into  the  heart  of  things  as  she 
did.  She  had  to  wait  until  they 
had  attacked  the   question  in    the 


orthodox  way  of  siege,  and  made 

gradual  entrance  by'  dint  of  hard 
hour.  All  sbe  could  do  to  con- 
sole herself,  waa  to  shed  certaia 
hot  tears  of  indignation  and  an- 
noyance over  her  tea,  which,  bow- 
ever,  was  excellent  tea,  and  did 
her  goo(].  Perhaps  it  was  to  show 
her  sense  of  superiority,  and  that 
she  did  not  feel  herself  vauquishedj 
that,  after  that,  she  put  on  her  new 
dress,  which  was  very  much  too 
nice  to  be  wasted  upon  Mr.  Proctor. 
As  for  Mr.  Leeson,  who  came  in  as 
usual  just  in  time  for  dinner,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Mr.  Proctor's  arrival, 
sbe  treated  him  with  a  blandness 
which  alarmed  the  Curate*  ^^I 
quite  expected  you,  for  we  have  the 
AlI-8ouls  pudding  to-day,''  said 
the  Rector's  wjfe,  and  she  smiled  a 
smile  which  would  have  struck  awd 
into  the  soul  of  any  curate  that  ever 
was  known  in  Carllngford. 
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It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  which  Mr.  Proctor  arrived 
in  Carlingford  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
received  the  little  note  from  Misa 
Wodehonse  which  was  so  great  a 
consolation  to  the  Perpetual  Cur- 
ate. By  that  time  he  had  begun  to 
experience  humiliations  more  hard 
to  bear  than  anything  he  bad  yet 
known.  He  bad  received  con- 
strfuned  greetings  from  several  of 
his  most  cordial  friends;  his  people 
in  the  district,  all  but  Tom  Bow- 
man, looked  askance  upon  him ; 
and  Dr.  Marjoribanka,  who  had 
never  taken  kindly  to  the'  young 
Anglican,  had  met  bin)  with  sati- 
rical remarks  in  his  dry  Scotch 
fashion,  which  were  intolerable  to 
the  Curate.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  was  balni  to  his  soul  to  have  his 
sympathy  once  more  appealed  to, 
and  by  those  who  were  nearest  to 
his  heart  The  next  day  was  that 
appointed  'for  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
funeral,  to  which  }Ax,  Wentworth 
had  been  looking  forward  with  a 
little  excitement — wondering,  with 
iuu.gnant  misery,  whether  the  co- 


vert insults  he  was  getting  used  to 
would  be  repeated  even  over  Sis 
old  friend's  grave.  It  was  while 
this  was  in  his  mind  that  he  re- 
ceived Miss  Wodehouse's  little 
note.  It  was  very  hurriedly  writ- 
ten, on  the  terrible  black-edged 
paper  which,  to  such*  a  simple  soul 
as  Miss  Wodehonse,  it  was  a  kind 
of  comfort  to  use  in  the  moment 
of  calamity.  "Dear  Mr.  Weut- 
wortb,"  it  said,  *^I  am  in  great 
difficulty,  and  don't  know  what  to 
do:  come,  I  beg  of  you,  and  tell 
me  what  is  best  My  dear  Lacy 
insists  upon  going  to-morrow,  and 
I  can't  cross  her  when  her  heart  is 
breaking,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  Please  to  come,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  moment  Dear,  dear 
papa,  and  all  of  us,  have  always 
had  snch  confidence  in  you  I "  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  seated,  very  dis- 
consolatfd,  in  his  study  when  this 
appeal  Qame  to  him :  he  was  rather 
sick  of  the  world  and  most  thins^s 
in  it ;  a  sense  of  wrong  eclipsed  the 
sunshine  for  the  moment^  and  ob- 
scored  the  skies;  but  it  was'  com- 
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forting  to  be  appealed  to— to  hare 
his  assistance   and    his    protection 
soagbt    once    more.    He,  took  his 
ha^  immediately  and    weut  up  the 
Bunny  road,  on    which    there    was 
scarcely  a  passenger  visible,  to  the 
I        closed-pp    honse    which    ^tood    so 
gloomy    and     irresponsive    in    the 
sQDshine.    Mr.  Wodehonse  had  not 
been  a  man  likeiy  to  attract  any 
profoQod   love    in    his    lifetime^    or 
sense  of  loss   when  he  was  gone ; 
bat  yet  it  was  possible   to    think, 
with  the  kindly,  halfconscions   de- 
Insion  of  natare,  that  had  he  been 
liTiDg,  he  wonld  have  known  bet- 
ter; and  the  Gorate  went  into  the 
darkened  drawing-room,  where    all 
the   6hiitters    were    closed    except 
those  of  the  little   wmdow  in  the 
comer,    where    La<;y*s    work-table 
stood,  and    where   a   little  muf3ed 
saDsbine     stole     in     through    the 
blind.    Everything  was  in    terribly 
good  order  in   the  room.    The  two 
Msters  had  been  living  in  their  own 
apartments,     taking     their    forlorn 
meals  in   the    little  parlonr,  which 
C(pmnnicated  with    their  sleeping- 
chambers,  daring  the  we^k  of  dark- 
Bess;  and  nobody  had  come  into  the 
drawing-room    except    the    stealthy 
hoQgemaid,    who  contemplated  her- 
self and  her  new  mourning  for  an 
hoar  at  a  stretch  in  the  great  mirror 
witboQt  any  iDterroption,  while  she 
made  "tidy"    the   rarnitnre    which 
nobody  now    disturbed.    Into    this 
fiombre   apartment    Mids  Wodehouse 
came  gliding,  like  a  gentle  ghost,  in 
her  black  gown.    She,  too,  like  John 
aod  the  hoasemaid  and    everybody 
about,    walked    and    talked    under 
her  breath.    There    was    now   no 
man   in    the    house  entitled  to  dis- 
turb those  proprieties  Avith  which  a 
female  household    naturally   hedges 
round  all  the  great  incidents  of  life ; 
sod  the  affairs  of  the  family  were 
all  carried   on  in  a  whisper,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion — ^a  circumstance  which  had 
naiorally  called  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
to  the  Curate's  countenance  as    he 
followed  John  up-stairs.    Miss  Wode- 
hoQse  herself,  tiiougb  she  was  pale, 
and  spent  haJf  her  time,  poor  soul  I 


In  weeping,  and  had,  besides,  living 
incumbrances  to  trouble  her  help- 
less path,  did  not  look  amiss  in  her 
black  gown.  She  came  in  gliding 
without  any  noise,  but  with  a  little 
expectation  in  her  gentle  counte- 
nance. She  was  one  of  the  people 
whom  experience  never  makes  any 
wiser;  and  she  could  not  help 
hoping  to  be  delivered  from  her 
troubled  this  flme,  as  so  oflen  be- 
fore, as  soon  as  she  could  have 
transferred  them  to  somebody  eWs 
shoulders,  and  taken  ^'  advice.'* 

"Lucy  has  made  up  her  mind 
that  we  are  to  go  to-morrow,^'  said 
Miss  Wodehouse,  drying  her  tears. 
"  It  was  not  the  custom  in  my 
young  days,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  I 
'am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say ; 
but  I  can't  bear  to.  cross  her,  now 
that  she  has  nobody  but  me.  She 
was  always  the  best  child  in  the 
world,"  said  the  poor  lady — "far 
more  comfort  to  poor  dear  Papa 
than  I  ever  could  be;  but  to  hear 
her  talk  yon  would  diink  she  had 
never  done  anything.  And  oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  if  that  was  all  I  should 
not  mind ;  but  we  have  always  kept 
things  a  secret  from  her;  and  now  I 
have  had  a  letter,  and  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  possible  to  do." 

"A  letter  from  your  brother," ask- 
ed Mr.  Wentworth,  eagerly. 

"From  Tom,"  said  the  elder  sis- 
ter; "poor,  poor  Tom!  I  am  sure 
Papa  forgave  him  at  the  last,  though 
he  did  not  say  anything.  Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  he  was  such  a  nice  boy 
once;  and  if  Lucy  only  knew,  and 
I  could  summon  up  the  courage  to 
tell  her,  and  he  would  change  Ms 
ways,  as  he  promised — don't  think 
me  fickle  or  changeable,  or  look  as 
if  I  didn't  know  my  own  mind," 
cried  poor  Miss  "Wodehouse,  with  a 
fresh  flow  of  tears;  "but  oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  if  he  only  would  change 
his  ways,  as  he  promised,  think  what 
a  comfort  it  would  be  to  us  to  have 
him  at  home!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Ourftte,  with  a 
little  bitterness.  Here  was  another 
instance  of  the  impunities  of  wick- 
edness. "  I  think  it  very  likely 
indeed  that  yon  will  have  him  at 
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home,''  nid  Mr.  Wentworth— •<*  al- 
most certain;  the  wonder  is  that 
be  went  away.  Will  yon  tell  me 
where  he  dates  his  letter  from?  I 
have  a  oarioeity  to  know.** 

"  Yon  are  angryJ"  said  the  anzioos 
sister.  "Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth^  Iknow 
he  does  not  deserve  anything  else, 
but  yon  havd  always  been  so  kind. 
I  pnt  his  letter  In  my  pocket  to 
show  yon — at  least,  I  am  sore  I  in- 
tended to  put  it  in  mj  pocket  -  We 
have  scarcely  been  m  this  room 
since — since—**  and  here  Miss 
Wodehonse  broke  down,  and  had 
to  take  a  little  time  to  recoyer. 
**I  vrillgo  and  get  the  letter,"  she 
said,  as  at  last  she  regained  her 
voice,  and  hnrried  away  throngh 
the  partial  darkness  with  her 
noiseless  sten,  and  the  lon^  black 
garments  which  swept  noiselessly 
over  the  carpet.  Mr.  Wentworth  for 
his  part  went  to  the  one  window, 
which  was  only  veiled  by  a  blind, 
and  comforted  himself  a  little  in 
the  sunshine.  The  death  atmos- 
phere weighed  npon  the  yonng  man 
and  took  away  his  coorage.  If  he 
was  only  wanted  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  rascally 
brother  for  whose  sins  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  was  himself  suffering,  the 
consolation  of  being  appealed  to 
wonid  be  sensibly  lessened,  and  it 
was  hard  to  have  no  other  way  of 
clearing  himself  than  bv  crimina- 
ting Lucy's  brother,  and  bringing 
dishonour  upon  her  name.  While 
he  waited  for  Miss  Wodeliouse's  re« 
turn,  he  stood  by  Lucy's  table  with 
very  little  of  the  feeling  which  had 
once  prompted  him  to  fold  his  arms 
so  carossingly  with  an  impulse  of 
tenderness  npon  the  chair  which 
stood  beside  it.  He  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  that 
he  did  not  hear  at  first  the  sound 
of  a  hesitating  hand  mom  the  door, 
which  at  length,  wnen  repeated, 
went  to  the  Curate's  heart.  He 
turned  round  rapidly,  and  saw  Lucy 
standing  on  the  threshold  in  her  pro- 
found mourning.  8be  was  very 
pale,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked  large 
and  full  beyond  their  natural  ap- 
pearancei    dilated    with    teats   and 


watching;  and  when  they  met  those 
^of  Mr.  Wentworth,  they  filled  fall 
like  fiower-cups  with  dew;  bat 
besides  this  liUcy  made  no  de- 
monstration of  her  grief.  After 
that  momentary  hesitation  at  Uie 
door,  she  came  in  and  gave  the 
Onrate  her  hand.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  kind  of  defiance,  perhaps  a  na- 
tural yearning,  which  drew  her  oot 
of  her  chamoer  when  she  heard 
of  his  presence;  both  sentiments 
sprang  out  of  the  same  feeling ;  and 
tne  Ourate,  when  he  looked  at  her, 
bethought  himself  of  the  onlv  mo- 
ment when  he  had  been  able  to 
imac^ne  that  Lucy  loved  him;  that 
moment  by  her  father's  bedside,  of 
which  the  impression  had  been 
dulled  since  then  by  a  crowd  of 
events,  when  she  looked  with  such 
reproach  and*  disappointment  and 
indignation  into  his  face. 

**  I  heard  you  were  here,"  said 
Lucy,  ^^and  X  thought  you  might 
think  it  strange  not  to  see  us  botiL** 
And  then  she  paused,  perhaps  find- 
ing it  less  easy  than  she  thought  to 
explain  why  she  had  come.  ^We 
ought  to  thank  you.  Iktr.  Wentworth, 
for  your  kindness,  though  I " 

"  Ton  were  angry  with  me,"  s«d 
the  Ourate.  **  I  know  you  thought  me 
heartless ;  but  a  man  must  bear  to  be 
misconceived  when  he  has  duty  to 
do,^'  the  yonng  clergyman  added, 
with  a  swelling  hearL  Lucy  did 
not  know  the  fuller  signification  of 
his  words ;  and  there  was  a  loftiness 
in  them  which  partly  affronted  her, 
and  sent  all  the  sensitive  woman- 

Eride  in  her  heart  in  arms  against 
im. 

^'I  beg  your  pardon,'*  she  siud, 
faltering,  and  then  the  two  stood 
beside  each  other  in  silence,  with  a 
sense  of  estrangement  As  for  Lucy, 
all  the  story  about  Rosa  Elsworthj, 
of  wbii^h  she  had  not  yet  heard  the 
last  chapter,  rushed  back  upon  her 
mind.  Was  it  to  see  little  Rosa^s 
lover  that  she  had  come  out  of  the 
darkness  of  her  room,  with  a  natu- 
ral lon^ng  for  sympathy  which  il 
was  impossible  to  restrain?  The 
tenderness  of  the  instinctive  feeling 
which  had   moved  her,  went  back 
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wptm  her  betrt  In  bitteroen.  That 
he  mast  baye  diyin^  wh^  she  bad 
oome,  and  aooraed  her  for  it,  was  tba 
mildest  sopposition  in  Lac^s  mind. 
She  ooold  almost  have  imagined 
that  he  had  oome  on  purpose  to 
eli&t  this  vain  exhibition  of  re- 
gard and  triumph  over  it;  all  this, 
to(\  when  she  was  in  such  great 
trouble  and  sorrow,  and  wanted  a 
little  oompassion,  a  little  kindness, 
BO  ronob.  This  was  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  Lucv  had  come,  in 
iire  minutes  after  she  ei\tered  the 
room,  when  Miss  Wodehouae  came 
book  with  the  letter.  The  elder 
aster  was  almost  as  much  astonish- 
ed at  Lucy's  preseo'ce  as  if  she  had 
been  the  dead  inhabitant  who  kept 
laeh  state  in  the  darkened  house. 
She  was  so  startled  that  she  went 
back  a  stop  or  two'  when  she  per^ 
oeiTed  her,  and  hastily  put  the  letter 
in  her  pocket,  and  ezdaimed  ber 
mter^s  name  in  a  tone  most  unlike 
Miss  Wodehouse's  natural  voice. 

^I  came  down-stairs  because — I. 
mean  thev  told  me  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  herei,''  said  Lucy,  who  had  never 
felt  so  weak  and  so  miserable  in 
her  life,  ^  and  I  wanted  to  thank  him 
for  all  his  kindness."  It  was  here 
for  the  first  time  that  Lucy  broke 
down.  Her  sorrow  was  so  great, 
ber  longing  for  a  word  of  kindness 
had  been  so  natural,  add  her  sbame 
and  aelf-condemnation  at  the  verv 
thought  that  she  was  able  to  think 
of  anything  but  her  father,  were  so 
Utter,  that  the  poor  girl's  forces, 
weakened  by  watching,  were  not 
able  to  withstand  them.  She  sank 
into  the.  chair  that  stood  nearest, 
and  covered  her  fiioe  with  her  hands, 
and  cried  as  people  cry  only  at 
twoity.  And  as  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
he  had  no  right  to  take  her  in  his 
arma  and  comfort  her,  nor  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  entreat  ber 
to  take  courage.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  stand  half  a  yard,  yet  a 
whole  world,  apart  looking  at  her, 
hia  haart  beating  with  all  the  re- 
moraelol  balf-angiy  tenderneea  of 
k>Te.  Since  it  was  not  hia  to  con- 
sola  her,  he  was  almost  impatient  of 
her  tears. 


"Dear,  I  have  been  toHing  Mr. 
Wentworth  about  to-morrow,  **  sdd 
Miss  Wodehouse,  weeping^ too,  as  was 
natural,  ^and  he  thinuk-be  thinks 
*-oh,  my  darling  I  and  so  do  I — ^that 
it  will  be  too  much  for  you.  When 
I  was  young  it  never  was  the  ooa- 
tom;  and  oh,  Lucy,,  remember 
that  ladies  are  not  to  be  ^pected 
to  have  such  command  over  their 
feelings,*'  said  poor  Miss  Wode- 
boQse,  dropping  on  her  knees  by 
Lucj^'s  chair.  Mr.  Wentworth  stood 
loolang  on  in  a  kind  of  despair. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  no 
right  to  say  anything;  even  hia 
presence  was  a  kind  of  intrusion, 
but  to  be  referred  to  thos  as  an  au- 
thority against  Lncy's  wishes,  vexed 
him  in  the  most  unreasonable  way. 

'^  Mr.  Wentworth  does  not  know 
me^''  said  Lucy,  under  her  breath, 
wiping  away  her  tears  witb  a  trem- 
bling, indignant  hand.  **  If  we  bad 
bad  a  brother,  it  might  have  been 
different;  but  there  must  be  some- 
body there  that  loves  him,*'  said  the 
poor  ^rl,  with  a  sob,  getting  un 
hastily  from  her  chair.  She  could 
not  bear  to  stay  any  longer  in  the 
room,  which  she  had  entered  with  a 
vague  sense  of  possible  consolation. 
As  for  the  Ourate,  he  made  baste  to 
open  the  door  fur  ber,  feeling  the 
restraint  of  his  position  almost  in- 
tolerable. ''/  shall  be  there,"  he 
said,  stopping  at  the  door  to  look 
into  the  fiur,  pallid  face  which  Lucy 
would  scarcely  raise  to  listen. 
^'Oould  you  not  trost  mef*  It 
looked  like  giving  him  a  pledge  of 
something  sacred  and  precious  to 
put  her  hand  into  his,  which  was 
held  out  for  it  so  eagerly.  But  Lucy 
could  not  resist  the  softening  of 
nature:  and  not  even  Miss  Wode- 
house, looking  anxiously  after  them, 
heard  what  further  words  they  were 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  said  in  her  ear. 
**  I  am  for  your  service,  however  and 
whe^ver  you  want  me,'*  said  the 
Ourate,  with  a  voung  man's  absolut- 
ism. Heaven  knows  he  had  enough 
to  do  witb  his  own  troubles;  but 
he  remembered  no  obstacle  which 
could  prevent  him  from  dedicating 
all  his  time  and  life  to  her  as  he 
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crpok^.  When  Lucy  reacbed  her  own 
room,  she  tlirev\'  herself  upon  the 
flofe,  and  wept  like  a  woman  incon- 
solable; bnt  it  was  somehow  be- 
caase  this  consolation,  subtle  and 
secret,  had  stolen  into  her  heart 
that  her  tears  flowed  so  freely.  And 
Mr.  Wentworth  returned  to  her  sis- 
ter relieved,  he  oonld  not  have  told 
why.  At  all  events,  come  what 
might,  the  two  had  drawn  together 
again  in  their  mntoal  need. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  how  can  I 
•cross  her?"  said  Miss  Wodehouso, 
wringing  her  hands.  "If  we  had  a 
brother^did  yon  hear  what  she 
said  ?  Here  is  his  letter,  and  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me  candidly  what  you 
think.  If  we  could  trust  him — ^i£ 
we  could  bnt  trust  him  t  I  dare  say 
you  think  me  very  changeable  and 
tbolish  ;  bnt  now  we  are  alone,'*  said 
the  poor  lady,  ^Hhink  what  a  com- 
fort it  would  be  if  he  only  would 
change  his  ways  as  he  promised  I 
Lucy  is  a  great  deal  more  use  than 
I  am,  and  understands  things;  but 
'still  we  are  only  two  women,"  said 
the  elder  sister.  "If  you  think  we 
could  put  any  dependence  upon 
him,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  would  never 
hestitate.  He  might  live  with  us, 
and  have  his  little  allowance." 
Miss  Wodehouse  paused,  and  raised 
her  anxious  face  to  the  Oarate, 
pondering  the  particulars  of  the 
liberality  she  intended.  "He  is 
not  a  boy,"  she  went  on.  "I 
daresay  now  he  must  feel  the 
want  of  the  little  comtbrts  he  once 
was  used  td ;  and  though  he  is  not 
like  what  he  use^  to  be,  neither  in 
his  looks  nor  his  manners,  people 
would  be  kind  to  him  for  our  sakes. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  think 
we  might  trust  him?"  said  the 
anxious  woman,  looking  in  the  Ou- 
rate's  face. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  an  impatience  of  her  simpli- 
city which  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
strain, was  reading  the  letter,  in 
which  he  perceived  a  very  different 
intention  from  any  divined  by  Miss 
Wodfehouse.  The  billet  was  disre- 
putable enongh,  written  in  pencil, 
and  without  any  ^ate. 


^*!K[aht, — ^I  mean  to  come  to  my 
father's  funeral,"  wrote  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  disowned  son.  ^  TbingB  are 
changed  now,  as  I  said  they  would 
be.  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  have 
set  everything  straight  with  Wat|r9J 
iind  I  mean  to  come  in  my  own  name, 
and  take  the  place  I  have  a  right  to. 
How  it  is  to  be  after  this  depends 
on  how  you  behave;  but  things  are 
changed  between  you  and  me,  as 
I  told  you  they  would  be;  and  I 
expect  yon  won't  do  anything  to 
maktf  'em  worse  by  doing  or  saying 
what's  unpleasant.  I  add  no  more^ 
because  I  hope  you'll  have  sense  to 
see  what  I  mean,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly.— Your  brother, 

"Thomas  Wod«hou8k." 

"You  see  he  thinks  I  will  re- 
proach him,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
anxiously;  perhaps  it  bad  jnst 
glanced  across  her  own  mind  that 
something  more  important  still 
might  have  dictated  language  so 
decided.  ^^He  has  a  great  deal 
more  feeling  than  you  would  sap- 
pose,  poor  fellow  I  It  is  very  touch- 
ing in  him  to  say,  ^  the  place  he  has 
a  right  to ' — don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Wentworth?  Poor  Tom  I  if  we 
would  but  trust  him,  and  he  would 
change  his  ways  as  he  promised  1 
Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  don't  you  think 
I  might  speak  of  it  to  him  to-moi^ 
row?  If  we  could — bury — every- 
thing— in  dear  Papa's  grave,"  cried 
the  poor  lady,  once  more  breaking 
down.  Mr.  Wentworth  took  oo  no- 
tice of  Miss  Wodehouse's  tears. 
They  fnoved  him  with  sentiments 
entirely  different  from  those  with 
which  he  regarded  Lucy^  He 
read  the  note  over  again  without 
any  attempt  to  console  her,  till 
she  had  struggled  back  into  com- 
posure; but  even  then  there  was 
nothing  sympathetio  in  the  Curate^ 
voice. 

*'And  I  think  you  told  me  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  the 
will,"  he  said,  with  some  abrnptneas^ 
making  no  account  whatever  of  the 
suggestion  she  had  made. 

**No,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse; 
"but  my  dear  father  was  a  boal- 
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MSB  roan,  Mr.  WentworKh,  and  I  feel 
quite  rare— ffoite  sorog    ■'* 

"^  Yes,"  sttd  the  Peipetaal  Garate; 
^^  nor  of  the  nature  of  hie  property, 
perhapfly"  added  the  worldly-mi  odeu 
yoong  man  whom  poor  Mns  Wode- 
boDSd  bad  ohoaen  for  her  adviser. 
It  was  more  than  the  gentle  woman 
Qooldbear. 

'  «*  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  yon  know 
I  am  not  one  to  understand,  cried  the 
poor  lady.  ^^Yon  ask  me  questions, 
bat  you  never  tell  me  what  yon  think- 
I  should  do.  If  it  were  only  for  my- 
self I  wonld  not  mind,  but  I  have  to 
act  for  Lncy,"  said  the  elder  sister, 
suddenly  sitting  nprigbt  and  drying 
her  tears.  *'  Papa,  I  am  sure,  did 
what  was  best  for  ns,''  abe  said,  with 
a  little  gentie  dignity,  which  brooght 
the  Curate  back  to  his  senses;  ^*  but 
oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  look  at  the  letter, 
aod  tell  me,  for  my  sister's  sake,  what 
amitodo?" 

The  Oorate  went  to  the  window,, 
from  which  the  sunshine  was  steal- 
ing away,  to  consider  the  subject ; 
bat  he  did  not  seem  to  derive  mneh 
additional  wisdom  from  that  sacred 
spot,  where  Lucy's  work-table  stood 
idle.-  ^  We  mnst  wait  and  see,''  he 
i^  to  himself.  When  he  came 
back  to  Miss  Wodebouae,  and  saw 
Uie  question  still  in  her  eyes,  it 
only  brought  back  his  impatience. 
"*  jtfy  dear  Miss  Wodehouse,  instead 
of  speculating  about  -what  is  to  hap- 
pen, it  wonld  be  much  better  to 
prepare  your  sister  for  the  discovery 
ftbe  must  make  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth ;  ^  I  cannot  give  any 
other  advice,  for  my  part  I  think 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have  kept 
it  concealed  so  k>ng.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  speaking  so  abruptly, 
but  I  am  afraid  ^oa  don't  know  all 
the  trouble  that  is  before  you.  We 
are  all  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble," 
said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a 
iittle  nnconscious  solenmity.  ^  I 
can't  say  I  see  my  way  through  it; 
bat  you  ough;.  to  prepare  her — ^to 
see — her  brotner."  He  said  the 
words  with  a  degree  of  repugnance 
which  he  could  not  conceal^  and  which 
wounded  his  oompaaion's  tender 
heart. 
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"He  was  so  difiereot  when  he 
was  young,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
with  a  soppressed  sob— *^  he  was 
a  favourite  everywhere.  You 
would '  not  have  locked  so  if  you 
had  known  him  then.  Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  promise  me  that  yon 
will  not  turn  your  back  upon  him 
if  he  comes  home,  after  all  your 
kindness.  I  will  tell  Lucy  how 
much  you  have  done  for  him " 
said  Miss  Wodehouse.  Sbe  was  only 
half-oonsdouB  of  her  own  gentle 
artifice.  She  took  the  Curate's 
hand  in  both  her  own  before  he  left 
her,  and  said  it  was  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  his  advice  to  rely 
upon;  and  she  believed  what  she 
said,  though  Mr.  Wentworth  him- 
self knew  better.  The  poor  lady 
sat  down  in  Lucy's  chair,  and  had 
a  cry  at  her  ease  after  he  went 
away.  S!l^  was  to  tell  Lucy— but 
how  ?  and  she  sat  pondering  this 
hard  question  till  all  the  light  had 
faded  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
little  window,  which  was  not  shutr- 
teredy  dispened  ofdy  a  gray  twi- 
light through  the  empty  place. 
The  lamp,  meantime,  had  been 
lighted  in  the.  little  parlour  where 
Lucy  sat,  very  sad,  in  her  black 
dress,  withr^In  ACemoriam'  on  the 
table  by  her,  carrying  on  a  similar 
strain  in  her  heart  She  was  thinking 
of  the  past,  so  many  broken  scenes 
of  which  kept  flashing  up  before 
her,  all  bright  with  indulgent  love 
aod  tenderness-Tond  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  next  day,  when  she  was 
to  see  all  that  remained  of  her  good 
father  laid  in  his  grave.  He  was 
not  very  wise  nor  remarkable  among 
men,  bat  he  had  been  the  tendereet 
father  to  the  child  of  his  old  age; 
and  in  her  heart  she  was  praying 
^fbr  him  still,  pausing  now  and 
*then  to  think  whether  it  was  right. 
The  tears  were  heavy  in  her  young 
eyes,  but  they  were  natural  tears^ 
and  Lucy  had  no  more  thought  that 
there  was  in  the  world  anything 
sadder  than  sorrow,  or  that  any  com- 
plications lay  in  her  individual  lot, 
than  the  merest  child  in  Prickett's 
Lane.  She  thought  of  going,  back 
to  the  district,  all  sobed  and  invest- 
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ed  in  the  ssnoflty  of  her  grief — 
Bbe  thought  it  was  to  last  for  ever, 
as  one  has  the  privilege  of  thinking 
when  one  is  yonng  ;  and  it  was  to 
this  young  saint,  tender  towards 
all  the  world,  ready  to  pity 
everybody,  and  to  save  a  whole 
race,  if  that  had  been  possible, 
that  Miss  Wodehonse  went  io, 
heavy  and  burdened,  with  her  tale 
of  miserable  vice,  unkind  nesa, 
estrangement  How  was  it  possi- 
ble to   begin?     Instead   of  begin- 


ning, poor  Miss  Wodehonse,  over- 
powered by  her  anxieties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, was  taken  ill  and  tint- 
ed, and  had  to  be  carried  to  bed. 
Lncy  would  not  let  her  talk  whoi 
she  came  to  herself;  and  so  the 
only  moment  of  possible  preparatioii 
passed  away,  and  the  event  itself, 
which  one  of  them  knew  nothing  of, 
and  the  other  did  not  auderstand, 
came  in  its  own  person,  without  any 
(voant-eourien^  to  open  Lucy's  eyes 
once  for  all. 


Mr.  Wentworth  had  to  go  into 
Oarlingford  on  some  businew  when 
he  left  Miss  Wodehonse;  and  as  he 
went  home  again,  having  his  head 
ftdl  of  so  many  matters,  he  forgot, 
for  the  moment  what  most  imme- 
>diately  concerned  himself,  and  was 
olose  upon  Elsworthy's  shop,  looking 
into  the  window,  before  he  thought 
•of  it.  Elsworthy  himself  was  stand- 
-  ing  behind  the  counter,  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
r  pounding  something  to  various  peo- 

Ele  in  the  shop.  It  was  getting 
ite,  and  the  gas  was  lighted,  which 
threw  the  interior  into  very  bright 
relief  to  Mr.  Wentworth  outside. 
The  Ourate  was  still  only  a  yonng 
man,    though  he  was  a  clergyman, 

.  and  his  movements  were  not  always 
guided  by  reason  or  sound  sense. 
He  walked  into  the  shop,  almost 
before  he  wae  aware  what  he  was 
doing.  The  people  were  inconsi- 
derable people  enough  —  cronies  of 
Elsworthy — but  they  were  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
np  very  reverentially  to  the  Ourate 
ot  St.  Roque's,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  far  from  being  superior  to  their 
disapproval  There  was  a  very  vi- 
sible stir  among  them  as  he  entered, 
and  Elsworthy  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  in  his  elucidatious,  and  thrust 
the  paper  he  had  been  reading 
into  a  drawer.  Dead  and  sudden 
silence  followed  the  entrance  of  the 
Ourate.  Peter  Hayles,  the  drug- 
gist, who  was  one  of  the  auditors, 

.  stole  to  the  door  with  intentions' of 


escape,   and  the  women,  of  whom 
there  were   two    or   three,  looked 
alarmed,    not  knowing  what  might 
come  of  it    As  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
there  was  only  one  thing   possible 
for  him  to  sav.    ^  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Kosa,  Elsworthy  f"    he 
asked,  with  great  gravity,  fixing  bis 
eyes    upon    the    man's    face.    The 
question    seemed   to   ring   into  aJI 
the  comers.    Whether  it  was  inno- 
cence or  ntter  abandonment  nobody 
could  tell,  *and  the  spectators  held 
their  breath  for  the  answer.     Els- 
worthy, for  his  part,  was  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  his  neighbours. 
He  grew  very  pale  and  livid  in  his 
sudden   excitement,    and     lost    bis 
voice,  and  stood  staring  at  the  Cu- 
rate like  a  man  struck  dumb.    Per- 
haps    Mr.  Wentworth    got   bolder 
when  he  saw  the  effect  he  bad  pro- 
duced.    He   repeated   the  question, 
looking  towards   poor  Mrs.  Elswor- 
thy, who  had  jumped  from  her  bos- 
band's  side  when  be  came  in.    The 
whole    party    looked    like   startled 
conspirators    to     Mr.    Wentworth^s 
eyes,  though  he  had  not    the  lesst 
idea    what   they   had    been   doing. 
^  Have     you     heard    anything    of 
Bosaf  he  asked  again ;  and  eveiy- 
body  looked   at  Elsworthy,  as  if  he 
were  the  guilty  man,  and   had  sub- 
orned the  rest;   which,  indeed,  in 
one  sense,   was  not    far  from  being 
the  case. 

When  Elsworthy  came  to  himself, 
he  gave  Mr.  Wentworth  a  sidelong 
dangerous     look.     **  No,  air  —  no- 
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thing,"  Hdd  Rosa's  nnde.  ^^Them 
as  has  faulden  her  has  hidden  her 
well.  I  didn't  expeot  to  hear  not 
yet,"  said  Elsworthy.  Thoogh  Mr. 
Wentworth  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  his  little  aadience  in.  the 
shop  did,  and  showed,  by  the  slight- 
est mnmmr  in  the  world,  their  con- 
TiodoQ  that  the  arrow  had  gone 
home,  which  nataralljr  acted  like  a 
spar  apon  the  Curate,  who  w^  not 
the  wiaesi  man  in  the  world. 

''I  am  Tery  sorry  to  see  you  in- 
so  moch  distress,"  said  the  yonng 
man,  looking  at  MrsL  Els  worthy's  red 
eyes,  "bnt  I  trust  things  will  turn 
oQt  ranch  better  than  yon  imagine. 
If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  yoa, 
Jet  me  know,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 
Perhaps  it  was  foolish  to  say  so 
ranch,  knowing  what  he  did,  bnt 
aofurtimately  prndeoce  was  oot  the 
ruling  principle  at  that  moment  in 
the  Curate's  sonl. 

''I  was  a-thinking  of  letting  yon 
know,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  of  St. 
Roque'a,  with  deadly  meaning; 
^  leastways  not  me,  bnt  them  as  has 
taken  me  by  the  hand.  There's 
every  prospect  as  it'll  all  be  known 
afore  long,"  said  Elsworthy,  push- 
ing his  wife  aside  and  following  Mr. 
Wentworth,  with  a  ghastly  carica- 
ture of  his  old  obsequiousness,  to 
the  door.  ^^There*s  inquiries  a 
being  made  as  was  never  known  to 
fail.  For  one  thing,  Tve  written 
to  them  as  knows  a  deal  about  the 
moTements  of  a  party  as  is  suspect- 
ed—not to  say  as  I've  '  got  good 
friends,"  said  Rosa's  guardian, 
standing  upon  the  step  of  his  own 
door,  and  watching  the  Curate  out 
into  the  darkness.  Mr.  Wentworth 
could  not  altogether  restrain  a 
alight  thrill  of  unpleasant  emotion, 
for  Elsworthy,  standing  at  his  door 
with  the  light  gleaming  over  him 
from  behind,  and  his  face  invisible, 
had  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to 
a  wild  beast  waiting  for  its  prey. 

^  I  '  am  glad  to  think  you  are 
likely  to  be  so  successful.  Send  me 
word  as  soon  as  you  know,"  said 
the  Curate,  and  he  pursued  his  way 
home  afterwards,  with  feelings  far 
Irom   pleasant.    He  saw   something 


was  about  to  come  of  this  more 
than  he  had  thought  likely,  and  the 
crisis  was  approaching.  As  he  walk- 
ed rapidly  home,  he  concluded  with- 
in himself  to  have  a  conversation 
with  the  Rector  next  day  after  Mr. 
Wodehonse's  funeral,  and  to  ask  for 
an  investigation  into  the  whole 
matter.  When  he  had  come  to  this 
conclusion,  he  dismissed  the  subject 
from  his  mind  as  far  as  that  was 
possible,  and  took  to  thinking  of 
the  other  matters  which  distarbed 
his  repose,  in  which,  indeed,  it  was 
very  easy  to  get  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered to  his  heart's  content 
Anyhow,  one  way  and  another,  the 
day  of  pioor  Mr.  Wodehouse's  fune- 
ral must  necessarily  be  an  exciting 
and  momentous  day. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had,  however,  no 
idea  that  its  interest  wus  to  begin 
so  early.  When  he  was  seated  at 
breakfast  reading  his  letters,  a  note 
was  brought  to  him,  which,  coining 
in  the  midst  of  a  lively  chronicle  uf 
home  news  from  his  sister  Letty, 
almost  stopped  for  the  mumeut  the 
beating  of  the  Curate's  heart.  It 
took  him  so  utterly  by  surprise, 
that  more  violent  sentiments  were 
lost  for  the  moment  in  mere  wonder. 
He  read  it  over  twice  before  he  could 
make  it  out.  It  was  from  the  Rector^ 
and  notwithstanding  his  wife's  re- 
monstrances, and  his  own  qualms 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  this  was 
what  Mr.  Morgan  said — 

**Dkar  SiR,~It  is  my  painful 
duty  to  let  you  know  that  certain 
rumours  have  reached  my  ears  very 
prejudicial  to  your  character  as  a 
clergyman,  and  which  I  understand 
to  be  very  generally  current  in  Oar- 
lingford.  Such  a  scandal,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with,  is  certain  to 
have  an  unfavourable  effect  U()on 
the  popular  mind,^  and  injure  the 
clergy  in  the  general  estimations- 
while  it  is,  as  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you,  quite  destrnctive  of  your 
own  u<iefulness.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  Rector  of  the  poribh,  to  take 
steps  for  investigating  these  reports. 
Of    course    I    do    not    pretend  to 
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Any  anthoritj  over  yon,  dot  can  I 
enforoe  in  any  way  yonr  participa- 
tion in  the  inquiry  or  ooosent  to  it, 
bnt  I  beg  to  urge  ngon  yon  strongly, 
aa  a  friend,  the  advantage  of  assent* 
ing  freely,  that  yonr  innocence  (if 
possible)  may  be  made  apparent^ 
and  your  character  cleared.  I  en- 
close' the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  assistance  I  intend  to  re- 
quest for  this  painful  duty,  in  case 
you  should  object  to  any  of  them; 
and  would  again  urge  upon  you, 
fir  ytmr  own  wike^  the  expediency 
of  concurrence.  I  regret  to  say  that, 
though  I  would  not  willingly  pre- 
judge any  man,  much  lees  a  brothet 
olereyman,  I  do  not  ^1  that  it 
would  ba  seemly  on  ray  part,  under 
the  circumstance,  to  avail  myself  of 
your  assistance  to-day  in  the  burial- 
service  for  the  late  Mr.  Wodehonse. 
— Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"W.M0B0AK.»' 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  looked  np 
from  this  letter,  he  caught  sight  of 
his  face  in  the  mirror  opposite,  and 
glazed  into  hia  own  eyes  like  a  man 
stupefied.  He  had  not  been  with- 
out vexations  in  eight-and-twenty 
vears  of  a  not  uneventful  life,  but 
he  had  never  known  anything  like 
the  misery  of  that  moment.  It 
was  nearly  four  hours  later  when 
he  walked  slowly  up  Grange  Lane 
to  the  house,  which  before  night 
might  own  so  different  a  master, 
bat  he  had  found  as  yet  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  Wodehouses— even  for 
Lucy — in  the  thoughts  which  were 
all  occupied  by  this  unlooked-for 
blow.  Nobody^could  tell,  not  even 
himself,  the  mental  discipline  he 
had  gone  through  before  he  emerg- 
ed, rather  stem,  but  perfectly  calm, 
in  the  sunshine  in  front  of  the 
ctosed-up  house.  If  it  was  not  his 
to  meet  the  solemn  passenger  at  the 
gates  with  the  words  of  hope,  at 
least  be  could  do  a  man's  part  to 
the  helpless  who  had  still  to  live ; 
but  ^e  blow  was  cruel,  and  all  the 
force  of  hi3  nature  was  necessary  to 
sustain  it.  All  Oarlingford  knew, 
bv  the  evidence  of  its  senses,  that 
lir.   Wentworth   had   been  a  daily 


visitor  of  the  d6ad,  and  one  of  his 
most  intimnte  friends,  and  nobo  y 
had  doubted  for  a  moment  that  to 
him  would  be  assigned  as  great  a 
portion  of  th^  service  as  his  feelings 
permitted  him  to  undertake.  When 
the  bystanders  saw  him  jdn  the 
procession,  a  thrill  of  surprise  ran 
through  the  crowd ;  but  nobody— not 
even  the  man  who  walked  beside 
him — ^ventured  to  trifle  with  tlie  Oa- 
rate's  face  so  far  as  to  ask  why.  The 
Grand  Inquisitor  liimsel^  if  such  a 
mythical  personage  exiata  any  longer, 
could  not  have  invented  a  more  de- 
licate torture  than  that  which  the  re* 
apeotable  and  kind-hearted  Rector 
of  Oarlingford  inflicted  calmly,  with- 
out knowing  it,  upon  the  Curate  of 
Bt  Boque's.  How  was  Mr.  Moi^gan 
to  know  that  the  sting  would  go  to 
his  heart?  A  Perpetual  Curate 
without  a  distriot  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  heart  so  sensitive.  The 
Beetor  put  on  his  own  robes  with 
a  peaceful  mind,  feeling  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and,  with  Mr.  Leeson 
behind  him,  came  to  the  ohnrch 
door  with  great  solemnity  to  meet 
the  procession.  He  >ead  the  words 
which  are  so  sweet  and  so  terrible 
with  his  usual  reading-desk  vdoe 
as  he  read  the  invitations  CTeiy 
Sunday.  He  was  a  good  man,  bat 
he  was  middle-aged,  and  not  acces- 
Bible  to  impression  from  the  mere 
aspect  of  death;  and  he  did  not 
know  Mr.  Wodehonse,  nor  care 
much  for  anything  in  the  matter^  , 
except  his  own  virtue  in  excluding 
the  Perpetual  Curate  from  any  > 
share  in  the  service.  Such  was  the  | 
Rector's  feeling  in  respect  to  this 
funeral,  which  made  so  much  com- 
motion in  Oarlingford.  He  felt 
that  he  was  vindicating  the  purity 
of  his  profession  as  he  threa<led 
his  way  through  the  pathetic  hil- 
locks, where  the  nameless  people 
were  lying,  to  pow  Mr.  Wodehouse's 
grave. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
thing  which  aroused  the  wonder 
and  interest  of  the  townspeople, 
when  the  two  shrinking,  hooded 
female  figures,  all  black  and  unre- 
cognisable,   rose    np    trembling    to 
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ioHow  their  dead  from  the  church 
to  the  grave.    Everybody  saw  with 
wonder  that   their  place   was  con- 
tested,  and  that  somebody    else,  a 
mm  whom    no  one   knew,  thrast 
himself   before    them,   and  walked 
alone  in  the  chief-moarner^s  place. 
As  for  Lacy,  who,  throagh  her  veil 
ud  her  tearsi  saw  nothing  distinct- 
ly, this  figure,  which    she  did  not 
know,  straek  her  only  with  a  vagae 
astonishment    If  she  thongbt  of  it 
It  all,  she   thought   it  a  mistake, 
simple  enough,  thoagh  a  little  start- 
Hog,  and  went   on,   doing  all  she 
ooold  to  support  her  sister,  saying 
broken  prayers  in   her   heart,   and 
tiir  too  macb  absorbed  in  the  duty 
she  was  performing  to  think  who 
was  looking  on,  or  to  be  conscious 
of  any  oi  the   attending   circum- 
stsncee^  except  Mr.  Morgan's  voice. 
which  was  not  the  voice  she  had 
expected  to  hear.    Mise  Wodehouse 
was  a  great  deal  more,  agitated  than 
Lqcj.    She  knew  very  well  who  it 
was  that  placed  himself  before  her, 
asserting  nis  own  right  without  of-  • 
feriog  any  help  to  his  sisters:    and 
vsgae    apprehensions,    which    she 
herself  could  not  understand,  came 
orer  her  just  at  the  moment  when 
she  required  her  strength  most.    Ab 
there  were  no  other  relations  pre- 
sent, the  place  of  honour  next  to  the 
two  ladies  had  been  tacitly  conceded 
to  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr.  Wentworth ; 
sod  it  was   thus    that   the  Oarate 
rendered  the  last  service  to  his  old 
friend.     It   was  a  strange    proces- 
sion, and  concentrated  in  itself  all 
that  was  most  exciting  in  Carling- 
ford  at  the  moment      Everybody 
observed  and  commented  upon  the 
strange  man,  who.  all   remarkable 
ind  unknown,  witn  his  great  beard 
and  sullen  oountenaqce,  walked  by 
himself    as   chief   mourner.      Who 
was  he?    and  whispers   arose  and 
ran  through   the   outskirts  of  the 
crowd  of   the  most   incredible    de- 
scription.    Some  said   he  was    an 
illegitimate    son  whom   Mr.   Wode- 
honse  had  left  all  his  property  to, 
but  whom  the  ladiee  knew  nothing 
of;    some   that  it  was   a   strange 
cooain,  whom  Lucy  was  to  be  com- 


pelled to  marry  or  lose  hw  share; 
and  after  a  while  people  compared 
notes,  and  went  back  upon  their 
old  reoolleetions,  and  began  to  ask 
each  other  if  it  was  true  that 
Tom  Wodehouse  died  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  West  Indies?  Then  be- 
hind the  two  ladies — poor  ladies, 
whose  £ate  was  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, though  they  did  not  know  it — 
to  see  Mr.  Wentworth  in  bis  cap  and 
gown,  pale  and  stern  as  nobody  ever 
had  seen  him  before  in'  Oarlingford, 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  ser- 
vice, which  Mr.  Leeson,  in  a  flut- 
ter of  surplice  and  solemnity,  was 
giving  his  valuable  assistance  \tL 
The  churchyard  at  Oarlingford  had 
not  lost  its  semf-rural  air  thoagh 
the  town  had  increased  so  mocli, 
for  the  district  was  very  healthy,  as 
everybody  knew,  and  peoplo  did  not 
die  before  their  time,  as  in  places 
less  favoured.  The  townspeople, 
who  knew  Mr.  Wodehouse  so  well, 
lingered  all  about  among  the  graves, 
looking  on  with  neighbourly,  calm 
regret,  bat  the  liveliest  curiosity* 
Most  of  the  shopkeepers  at  that 
end  of  George  Street  had  closed 
their  shops  on  the  mournful  occa- 
sion, and  felt  themseWes  repaid. 
As  for  Elsworthy,  he  stood  with  a 
group  of  supporters , round  him,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  funeral  pro- 
cession; and  farther  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, under  the  trees,  was  a  much 
more  elegant  spectator — ah  UBlik&- 
!y  man  enough  to  assist  at  sach  a 
spectacle,  being  no  less  a  peiwn 
than  Jack  Wentworth  in  the  per- 
fection of  an  English  gentleman's 
morning  apparel,  perfectly  at  his 
ease  and  indifferent,  yet  listening 
with  close  attention  to  all  the  scrape 
of  talk  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
centre  of  all  this  wondering,  cari- 
ous crowd,  where  so  many  passions 
and  emotions  and  schemes  and 
purposes  were  in  full  tide,  and  life 
was  beating  so  strong  and  vehement, 
was  the  harmless  dead,  under  the 
heavy  pall  which  did  not  veil  birn 
so  enUrely  from  the  living  as  did 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  ourioos 
speculations  which  had  already 
sprung  ap  over  him,  filling  up  his 
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place.  Among  tLe  "whole  assembly 
there  was  not  one  heart  really 
occupied  by  thoDghts  of  Lira,  ex- 
cept that  of  poor  Lucy,  who  knew 
nothing  of  all  the  absorbing  anx- 
ieties and  terrors  that  oecnpied 
the  others.  She  had  still  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  for  her  natural  grief. 
It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  up- 
right and  support  her  sister,  who 
had  burdens  to  bear  which  Lucy 
knew  nothing  of;  but  still,  con- 
cealed under  her  hood  and  veil, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  graye  before 
her,  hearing  nothing  but  the  sacred 
words  and  the  terrible  sound  of 
^^  dust  to  dust,"  the  young  creature 
stood  steadfast,  and  gave  the  dead 
man  who  had  loved  her  his  due — 
la>t  often ng  of  nature  and  love, 
sweeter  to  anticipate  than  any 
honours.  Nobody  but  his  child 
offered  to  poor  Mr.  Wodehouse  that 
last  rite  of  humanity,  or  made  his 
graye  sacred  with  natural  tears. 

When  they  went  back  sadly  out 
of  all  that  blinding  sunshine  into 
the  darkened  house,  it  was  not  all 
over,  as  poor  Lucy  had  supposed. 
She  had  begun  to  come  to  herself  and 
understand  once  more  the  looks  of 
the  people  about  her,  when  the  old 
maid,  who  had  been  the  attendant 
of  the  sisters  during  all  Luoy^s  life, 
undid  her  wrappings,  and  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  kissed  her 
white  cheek,  and  held  her  in  her 
arms.  '^  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,  darling, 
don't  take  on  no  more  than  you  can 
help.  Tm  sore,  sore  afeared  that 
there's  a  deal  of  trouble  afore  you 
yet,^'  said  the  weeping  woman. 
Though  Lucy  had  not  the  smallest 
possible  clue  to  her  meaning,  and 
was  almost  too  much  worn  out  to 
be  curious,  she  could  not  help  a 
vague  thrill  of  alarm.  "  What  is  it, 
Alland?''  she  said,  rising  up  from 
the  sofa  on  which  she  bad  thrown 
herself.  But  Alland  could  do  no- 
thing but  cry  over  her  nursling  and 
console  her.  ''  Oh,  my  poor  dear  I 
oh,  my  darling  1  as  he  never  would 
have  let  the  wind  of  heaven  to  blow 
rough  upon  her  T'  cried  the  old  ser- 
.  vaut.  And  it  was  jnst  then  that 
Miss   Wodehouse,   who    was    trem- 


bling   all    over    hysteiically, 
into  the  room. 

"  We  have  to  go  down  stwra,'^ 
said  the  elder  sister.  "  Oh  Lucy,  my 
darling,  it  W4s  not  my  fault  at  fint. 
I  should  have  told  yon  last  night 
to  prepare  you,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  Mr.  Wentworth  has  told  me 
80  often ^" 

"Mr.  Wentworth r  said  Lucy. 
Sh^  rose  up,  not  quite  knowing 
where  she  was;  aware  of  notbiDg, 
except  that  some  sudden  calamity, 
under  which  she  was  expected  to 
faint  altogether,  was  coming  to  her 
by  means  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Her 
mind  Jumped  at  the  only  dim  possibi- 
lity that  seemed  to  glimmer  through 
the  darkness.  He  must  be  married, 
she  supposed,  or  about  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  it  was  this  they  insulted 
her  by  thinking  that  she  could  not 
bear.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
colour  in  her  face  before,  but  the 
blood  rushed  into  it  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  shame  and  rage  which  she 
had  never  known  till  now.  ^^  I  will 
go  down  with  you  if  it  is  necessary/* 
said  Lucy ;  ^*  but  surely  this  is  a 
strange  time  to  talk  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  affairs.''  There  was  no  time 
to  explain  anything  farther,  for  ju»t 
then  old  Mrs.  Western,  who  was  a 
distant  cousin,  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  God  help  you,  my  poor  dear  chil- 
dren," said  the  old  lady  ;  "  they  are 
all  waiting  for  you  down-stairs;" 
and  it  was  .with  this  delusion  in  her 
mind,  embittering  every  thuogbt, 
that  Lucy  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  were  all  assemblt^. 
The  madness  of  the  idea  did  not 
strike  her  somehow,  even  when  she 
saw  the  grave  assembly^  which  it 
was  strange*  to  think  could  have 
been  brought  together  to  listen  to 
any  explanation  Uom  the  Perpetual 
Ourate.  He  was  standing  there 
prominent  enough  among  them, 
with  a  certain  air  of  suppressed 
passion  in  his  face,  which  Lucy 
divined  almost  without  seeing  it. 
For  her  own  part^  she  went  in  with 
perfect  firmness,  supporting  her  sis- 
ter, whose  trembling  was  painful  to 
see.  There  was  no  other  kdy  in 
the  room  except  old  Mrs.  Western, 
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who  would  not  sit  down,  bat  Lot- 
•red  behind  the  chairs  which  had 
been  placed  for  the  sisters  near  the 
Uble  at  which  Mr.  Waters  was  stand- 
iofT.  Bj  the  side  of  Mr.  Waters  was 
the  man  who  had  been  at  the  fune- 
ral, and  whom  nobody  knew,  and 
a  few  gentlemen  who  were  friends 
of  the  family  were  in  the  room — 
the  R^tor,  by  virtne  of  his  office, 
and  Mr.  Proctor  and  Dr.  Maqori- 
banks;  and  any  one  whose  atten- 
tion was  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
note  the  details  of  the  scene  might 
have  perceiTed  John,  who  had  been 
fifteen  years  with  Mr.  Wodehonse, 
and  the  old  cook  in  her  black  gown, 
who  was  of  older  standing  in  the 
&mily  than  Alland  herself,  peeping 
io,  whenever  it  was  opened,  through 
the  door. 

''Now  that  the  Miss  Wodehouses 
are  here,  we  may  proceed  to  bnsi- 
nees,"  sidd  Mr.  Waters.  ''Some  of 
the  party  are  already  awara  that  I 
bafe  an  important  conmmnication 
to  make.  I  am  very  sorry  if  it 
oomes  abruptly  upon  anybody  ^spe- 
cially inter^ted.  My  late  partner, 
mndi  respected  though  he  has  al- 
ways been,  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
views  in  many  respects.  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
say.  I  had  been  his  partner  for 
ten  years  before  I  found  this  out, 
highly  important  as  it  will  be  seen 
to  be;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Wentworth, 
though  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
£unily,  obtuned  the  information  by 
a  kind  of  accident— " 

The  stranger  muttered  something 
in  his  beard  which  nobody  could 
hear,  and  the  Perpetaal  Curate  in- 
terposed audibly.  ^' Would  it  not 
be  best  to  make  the  explanations 
afterwards  ?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth — 
and  he  changed  his  own  position 
and  went  over  beside  old  Mra  Wes- 
tern, who  was  leaning  upon  Lucy's 
chair.  He  put  his  own  hand  on  Uie 
back  of  the  chair  with  an  involun- 
tary impulse.  As  for  Lucy,  her  first 
thrill  of  nervous  strength  bad  failed 
her ;  she  began  to  get  confnsed  and 
bewildered;  but  whatever  it  was, 
no  insult,  no  wound  to  her  pride  or 
affeotions,  was  coming  to  her  from 


that  hand  which  she  knew  was  on 
her  chair.  She  leaned  back  a  Utile, 
with  a  long  sigh.  Her  imagination 
could  not  conceive  anything  import- 
ant enough  for  such  a  solenm  intima- 
tion, and  her  attention  began  to  flag 
in  spite  of  herself.  No' doubt  it  was 
something  about  that  ^  money  which 
people  thought  so  interesting.  Mean  - 
while  Mr.  Waters  went  on  steadily 
with  what  he  had  to  say,  not  spar- 
ing them  a  word  of  the  preamble; 
and  it  was  not  till  ten  minutes  later 
that  Lucy  started  up  with  a  sudden 
cry  of  incredulity  and  wonder,  and 
repeated  his  last  words.  ^^  His  son ; 
— whose  son?"  tsried  Lucy.  She 
looked  all  round  her,  not  knowing 
who  to  appeal  to  in  her  sudden 
consternation.  '*  We  never  had  a 
brother/'  said  the  child  of  Mr.  Wodc- 
hou8e*8  old  age;  *Mt  must  be  some 
mistake.'*  There  was  a  dead  pause 
after  these  words.  When  she  looked 
round  again,  a  sickening  conviction 
came  to  Lucy's  heart  that  it  was  no 
mistake.  She  rose  up  without  know- 
ing it,  and  looked  round  upon  all 
the  people,  who  were  watching  her 
with  various  looks  of  pity  and  cr- 
riosity  and  spectatoz^interest.  Mr. 
Waters  had  stopped  speaking,  and 
the  terrible  stranger  made  a  step 
forward  with  an  air  that  identified 
hjm.  It  was  at  him  that  Mr.  Proc- 
tor was  staring,  who  cleared  his 
voice  a  great  many  times,  and  came 
forward  to  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  speak, 
and  upon  him  every  eye  was  fixed 
except  Mr.  Wentworth's,  who  was 
watching  Lucy,  and  Miss  Wode- 
houae'd,  which  were  hidden  in  her 
hands.  "  We  never  had  a  brother," 
she  repeated,  faltering;  and  then, 
in  the  extremity  of  her  wonder  and 
excitement,  Lucy  turned  round, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  man 
whom  her  heart  instinctively  ap- 
pealed to.  "  Is  it  true?'*  she  said. 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  him 
with  a  kind  of  entreaty  not  to  say 
so.  Mr.  Wentworth  made  no  reply 
to  her  question.  He  said  only, 
^*  Let  me  take  you  away — ^it  is  too 
much  for  you,"  bending  down  over 
her,  without  thinking  what  he  did, 
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and  drawing  her  hand  througli  his 
arm.  ^^She  is  not  able  for  any 
nme,"  said  the  Oorate,  horriedly; 
^  afterwards  we  oan  explain  to  hep.'' 
If  be  eonld  have  remembered  any- 
thing about  himself  at  the  momenti 
it  is, probable/ that  he  would  have 
denied  himself  the  eomforc  of  sop- 
porting  Lnoy— he,  a  man  under 
ban;  but  he  was  thinking  only  of 
her,  as  he  stood  fodng  them  all  with 
her  arm  drawn  tiirough  his;  upon 
which  ooignnction  the  Rector  and 
the  late  Reotor  looked  with  a  grim 
aspect,  disposed  to  interfere,  but 
not  knowing  how. 

^*  All  this  may*  be  very  interesting 
to  yon,"  said  the  stranger  out  of 
his  beard ;  ^  if  Lucy  don't  know 
her  brother,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
Mr.  Waters  has  only  said  half  he 
has  got  to  say  ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
to  sum  it  up  in  half-a<lozen  words, 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house, 
gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will  make 
yourselves  at  home.  Where  nobody 
understands,    a   man   has  to  speak 

aain.  (Fve  been  turned  out  all  my 
fe,  and,  by  Jovel  I  don't  mean  to 
-stand  it  any  longer.  The  girls  can 
have  what  their  father^if  left  them,'* 
said  the  vagabond,  in  his  moment 
of  triumph.  "They  ain't  my  busi- 
ness no  more  than  I  was  theirs.  The 
property  Is  freehold,  and  Waters, id 
aware  that  I'm  the  heir."  ^ 

Saying  this,  Wodehouse  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table,  and  sat  down 
with,  emphasis.  He  was  the  only 
man  seated  in  the  room,  and  be  kept 
his  place  in  his  sullen  way  amid  the 
excited  group  which  gathered  round 


him.  As  for  Misi  Wodehouse,  some 
sense  of  what  had  happened  pene- 
trated even  her  mind.  She  too  rose 
op  and  wiped  her  tears  from  her 
Usee,  and  looked  round,  pale  and 
soared,  to  the  Ourate.  "  I  was  think* 
ing— of  speaking  to  Locy.  I  meant 
to  ask  her — to  take  yon  back,  Tom," 
said  the  elder  sister.  ''Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  tell  me,  for  heaven's 
sake,  what  does  it  mean?" 

''If  I  had  onlv  been  permitted 
to  explain,"  said  Mr.  Waters;  "mj 
worthy  partner  died  intestate— hU 
son  is  his  natural  heir.  Perhaps 
we  need  not  detain  the  kdies  longer^ 
now  that  they  undeistaud  it.  All 
the  rest  oan  be  better  arraoged  with 
their  representative^  I  am  vely 
sorry  to  add  to  their  snflEerings  to- 
day," said  the  polite  lawyer,  open- 
ing the  door;  "everything  else  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  arrange- 
menc"  He  «held  the  door  open 
with  a  kind  of  civil  coercion  com- 
pelUBg  their  departure.  The  fami- 
liar room  thev  were  in  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  Miss  Wodebouses. 
Lucy  drew  her  arm  oot  of  Mr. 
Weotworth's,  and  took  her  aster's 
hand. 

"  Yon  will  be  our  representative," 
she  said  to  him,  out  of  the  falnees 
of  her  heart.  When  the  door  closed, 
the  Perpetual  Ourate  took  up  his 
position,  facing  them  all  with. looks 
more  lofty  than  belonged  even  to 
his  Wentworth  blood.  They  hid 
kept  him  from  exercising  his  office 
at  his  friend's  grave,  but  nobody 
could  take  from  him  the  still  nobler 
duty  of  defending  the  oppreased. 
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TEE  ITAIJAK9  AND  THBIB  EICPEROB. 


Admibal  Dalrth^jb  tells  ns, 
amoDgst  his  experieooes  as  a  fann- 
er, thai  he  gare  twenty  pounds  for  a 
dong-hillf  ''and  he'd  give  ten  more 
to  a^y  one  who'd  tell  him  what 
to  do  .with  it"  I  strongly  sospect 
this  is  pretty  mnoh  the  case  with 
the  Italians  as  regards  their  fleet. 
There  it  is— at  least,  there  is  the 
beginning  of  it ;  and  when  it  shall  be 
complete,  where  is  it  to  go?  what 
is  it  to  protect  ?  whom  to  attack  f 

The  Tery  last  thing  Italians  have 
in  their  minds  is  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. If  we  have  net  done  them 
any  great  or  efficient  service,  we 
have  always  spoken  dvilly  of  tiiem, 
and  hade  them  a  Gk)d-speed.  Bat, 
besides 'a  oertiun  goodwill  that  they 
feel  for  us^  they  entertain — as  a 
nation  with  a  very  extended  and 
ill-protected  ooast-Iine  onght — a 
ooQsiderable  dread  of  a  maritime 
power  that  conld  dose  every  port 
they  possess,  and  lay  some  very  im- 
portant towns  in  ashes. 

Now.  it  is  exactly  by  the  posses- 
lion  of  a  fleet  that,  in  any  fatnre 
war  between  England  and  France, 
tiiese  people  may  be  obliged  to  ally 
themselves  to  France.  The  French 
will  want  them  in  the  Mediterrane- 
aa,  and  they  cannot]  refuse  when 
called  oo. 

Coont  Cavoar  always  kept  telling 
oor  Foreign  Office,  ^  a  strong  Italy  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you. 
A  strong  Itidy  is  the  snrest  of  all 
barriers  against  Franoe."  '  There 
may  be  some  troth  in  the  assertion 
if  ftaly  ooald  spring  at  once — ^Min- 
erva fashion — ail  armed  and  ready 
for  combat,  and  stand  ont  as  a  first- 
rate  power  in  Europe;  bnt.to  do 
this  requires  years  of  preparation, 
ioog  years  too ;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
these  years  of  interval  that  France 
can  beo<Nae   all-dominant  in   Italy 


— the  master— and  the  not  very 
merciful  master  of  her  destinies  in 
everything.  France  has  the  guardi- 
anship of  Italy — with  this  addition, 
that  she  can  make  the  minority  last 
as  long  as  she  pleases. 

Perhaps  my  Garibaldian  com- 
panion nas  impregnated  me  with 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  anti- 
French  snsoeptibih*ty,  for  certainly 
he  abuses  our  dear  Allies  with  a 
zeal  and  a  gusto  that  does  one's 
heart  good  to  listen  to ;  and  I  do 
feel  like  that  honest  Boll,  commem- 
orated by  Mathews,  ^  that  I  hate 
prejudice — I  hate  the  French." 
So  it  is :  these  revolutionists,  these 
levellers,  these  men  of  the  people, 
are  never  weary  of  reviling  the 
French  Emperor  for  being  a  parvtnu. 
Human  inconsistency  cannot  go 
much  farther  than  this.  Not  but  I 
perfectly  agree  with  my  Garibaldian, 
that  we  have  all  agreed  to  take  the 
most  absurdly  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  Emperor's  ability.  Except 
in  some  attempts,  and  not  always 
snccessful  attempts  to  carry  out 
the  policy  and  plans  of  the  vast 
Empire,  there  is  really  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  statesmansdiip ' 
in  his  career.  Wherever  he  has 
ventured  on  a  policy,  and  accom- 
panied it  by  a  prediction,  it  has 
been  a  failure.  Witness  the  proud 
declaration  of  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic,  with  its  corrobora- 
tion in  the  Treatv  of  Villafranca  I 
The  Emperor,  in  his  policy,  resem- 
bles one  of  those  whist-players  who 
never  plan  a  game,'  but  play  trick 
by  trick,  and  rather  hope  to  win  by 
discovering  a  revoke  than  from  any 
honest  success  of  their  own  hand. 
It  is  all  the  sharp  practice  of  states- 
craft  that  he  employs :  cor  has  he 
many  resources  in  cnnning.  The 
same  dodge  that  served  him  in  the 
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Orimea  he  revived  at  Yillafranca. 
It. IS  always  the  same  ace  he  has  in 
his  sleeve  t 

The  iDoet  ardent  Imperialist  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  knows 
his  road  oat  of  Rome  or  Mexico, 
or  even  Madagascar.  For  small  in- 
trigue, short  spe^hes  to  depata- 
tions,  and  mock  stag-hnnts,  he  has 
not  his  snperior  anywhere.  And 
now,  here  we  are  in  Gtooa,  at  the 
Hotel  Feder,  where  poor  O^Oonnell 
died,  and  there's  no  fleet,  not  a 
frigate,  in  the  port. 

^' Where  are  they?'' 

"At  Spezia." 

"Where  is  Spezia?" 

The  landlord,  to  whom  this  qaes- 
tion  is  propounded,  takes  oat  of  a 
pigeon-hole  of  his  desk  a  large  map 
and  OD folds  it,  saying,  proudly, 
"There,  sir,  that  is  Spezia — a  har- 
bour that  oonld  hold  Portsmouth, 
and  Plymouth,  and  Brest,  and  Oher- 
bonrg  '* — ^I'm  not  sure  he  didn  t  say 
Calais — "and    yet    have    room  for 


our  Italian  fleet,  which,  in  two 
vears^  time,  will  be  one  of  the  first 
m  Europe." 

"The  ships  are  building,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  I. 

"They  are." 

"And  where?" 

"  In  America,  at  Toolon,  and  in 
England." 

"None in  Italy?" 

"Pardon  me;  there  is  a  corvette 
on  the  stocks  at  Letrhom,  and  they 
are  repairing  a  boiler  at  Genoa. 
Ahl  Signer  John  Ball,  take  care; 
we  have  iron  and  coal  mii^es,  we' 
have  oak  and  hemp,  and  tallow  and 
tar.  There  was  a  winged  lion  onoe 
that  swept  the  seaa  before  people 
Bang  ^  Rule  BrHannia.'  Histoiy  is 
going  to  repeat  itaelf" 

"Let  me  be  called  at  eight  to- 
morrow morning,  and  my  coffee  be 
ready  by  nine." 

"Aud  we  shall  want  a  vettniino 
for  Spezia,"  added  mv  Qaribaldian; 
"  let  him  be  here  by  ^ven." 


OABZBAU)!  B  WORBHIPFBBS. 


The  road  from  Genoa  to  Spezia 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Eu- 
rope. As  the  Apennines  descend 
to  the  sea  they  form  innnmerable 
little  bays  and  creeks,  alongside  of 
which  the  road  winds — now  coast- 
ing the  very  shore,  now  soaring 
aloft  on  high-perched  cli£&,  and 
looking  down  into  dee]i  dells,  or  to 
the  waving  tops  of  tall  pine-trees. 
Seaward,  it  is  a  succession  of  yel- 
low-stranded bays,  land-locked  and 
narrow ;  and  on  the  laud  side 
are  innumerable  valleys,  some  grav- 
ing with  horse-chestnut  and  olive, 
and  others,  stem  and  rook-bound, 
but  varying  in  colour  from  the 
bluish  grey  of  marble  to  every  shade 
of  porphyry. 

For  several  miles  after  we  left 
Genoa,  the  road  presented  a  snccee- 
sion  of  handsome  villas,  which,  ne- 
glected and  uncared  for,  and  in  most 
part  untenanted,  were  vet  so  char- 
acteristically Italian  in  all  their  vast- 
ness — their  massive  style  and  spa- 
doos  plan^M  to  be  great  ornaments 


of  the  scenery.  Their  gardens,  too 
— such  glorious  wildernesses  of  rich 
profusion — where  the  fig  and  the 
oleander,  the  vine  and  the  orange, 
tangle  and  intertwine,  and  cactuseS) 
that  would  form  the  wonder  of  our 
conservatoriee,  are  trained  ioto 
hedgerows,  to  protect  cabbagei 
My  companion  pointed  ont  to  tne 
one  of  these  villas  on  a  little  jotr 
ting  promontory  of  rock,  with  a 
narrow  bay  on  one  side,  almost 
hidden  by  the  overhanging  chest- 
nut-trees. "That,'' said  he,  "is  the 
Villa  Spinok.  It  was  from  there, 
after  a  supper  with  his  friend 
Yecchi,  that  Garibaldi  sailed  od  his 
expedition  to  Marsala.  A  sort  of  < 
decent  secrecy  was  m^ntained  aa 
to  the  departure  of  the  expedition; 
but  the  cheers  of  those  on  shore,  as 
the  boats  pulled  off;  told  that  the 
brave  buccaneers  carried  with  tbein 
the  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  their 
countrymen."  Wandering  on  in 
his  talk  from  the  campaign  of  Si- 
cily  and   Oalabria,    my  oompanion 
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spoke  of  the  last  iHld  freak  of  Gari- 
baldi and  the  day  of  Asproxnonte,  and 
finally,  of  the  bero^s  imprisonment 
at  Yarignano,  in  the  Golf  of  Spezia. 

It  appeared  from  liis  account 
that  the  poor  woonded  snfferer 
would  hav^e  fared  very  ill,  bad  it 
Dot  been  for  the  provident  kind- 
sesB  and  care  of  bis  friends  in 
England,  wb'o  supplied  bim  witb 
eyerything  be  oonld  want  and  a 
great  deed  be  conld  by  no  possi- 
bility make  use  of.  Wine  of 
every  kind,  for  instance,  was  large- 
ly sent  to  one  wbo  was  a  con- 
firmed water-drinker,  and  wbo, 
except  when  obliged  by  tbe  impure 
state  of  tbe  water,  never  ventured 
to  taste  wine.  If  now  and  tben  tbe 
zealous  anxiety  to  be  of  servipe  bad 
its  ludicrous  side — and  packages 
arrived  of  wbicb  all  tbe  ingenuity 
of  tbe  General^s  followers  failed  to 
detect  what  tbe  meaning  might  be 
—there  was  sometbing  very  noble 
and  very  touching  in  this  spontan- 
eous sympathy  of  a  whole  people, 
and  so  Garibaldi  felt  it 

Tbe  personal  bomage  of  tbe  ad- 
mirers—the worshippers  they  might 
be  called — was,  however,  an  inflic- 
tion that  often  puabed  the  patience 
of  Ganbaldi's  followers  to  its  Hmit, 
and  would  have  overcome  tbe  gen- 
tle forbearance  of  any  other  living 
creature  than  Garibaldi  himself. 
They  came  in  shoals.  Steam- boats 
and  diligences  were  crammed  with 
them,  and  the  boatmen  of  8pezia 
plied  as  thriving  a  trade  that  sum- 
mer as  though  Garibaldi  were  a 
saint,  at  whose  sbrine  tbe  devout 
of  all  Europe  came  to  worship.  In 
vain  obstacles  were  multiplied  and 
difficulties  to  entrance  invented.  In 
Tain  it  was  declared  tbat  only  i^  cer- 
tain number  of  visitors  were  daily 
admitted,  and  tbat  the  number  was' 
already  complete.  In  vain  tbe 
doctors  announced  tbat  tbe  Grene- 
ral's  condition  was  prejudiced,  and 
bid  feverish  state  increased  by  these 
continual  invasions.  Eacb  new  ar- 
rival was  sure  to  imagine  that  there 
was  something  special  or  peculiar 
in  bis  case  to  make  him  an  excep- 
tion to  any  rule  of  exclusion. 


**I  knew  Garibaldi  in  Monte 
Video.  You  bave  only  to  tell  bim 
it's  Tomkins;  be'll  be  overjoyed  to 
see  me.''  **  I  travelled  with  him 
from  Manchester  to  Bridport;  he'll 
remember  me  when  be  sees  me;  I 
lent  him  a  wrapper  in  the  train.'' 
*^  I  knew  his  son  Menotti  when  at 
school.'*  "  I  was  in  New  York  when 
Garibaldi  was  a  chandler,  and  I 
was  always  asking  for  bis  candles ;" 
such  and  suchlike  were  tbe  claims 
wbicb  would  not  be  denied.  At 
last  tbe  infliction  became  insupport- 
able. Some  nights  of  unuduat  pain 
and  suffering  required  that  every  pre- 
caution against  excitement  should 
be  taken,  and  measures  were  ac- 
cordingly concerted  bow  visitors 
should  be  totally  excluded.  There 
was  this  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
tbat  it  might  fall  at  this  precise 
moment  some  person  of  real  conse- 
quence might  arrive,  or  some  one 
whose  presence  Garibaldi  would 
really  bave  been  well  pleased  to  en- 
ioy.  All  these  considerations  were, 
however,  postponed  to  tbe  patient's 
safety,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
the  several  hotels  where  strangers 
usually  stopped  to  announce  that 
Garibaldi  could  not  be  seen. 

"  There  was  a  story,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "  which  I  bave  heard  more 
than  once  of  this  period,  but  for 
whose  authenticity  I  will  certainly 
not  vouch.  8e  non  v&ro  0'  hen  trovato, 
as  regards  the  circumstance.  It  was  . 
said  tbat  a  partv  of  English  ladies 
had  arrived  at  the  chief  hotel,  hav- 
ing come  as  a  deputation  from  some 
beaven-knows-wbat  association  in 
England,  to  see  the  General,  and 
make  their  own  report  on  bis 
health,  bis  appearanoe,  and  what 
they  deemed  bis  prospect  of  per- 
fect recovery.  They  bad  come  a 
very  long  journey,  endured  a.  con- 
siderable share  of  fatigues  and  cer^ 
tain  police  attentions,  which  are 
not  exactly  what  are  called  ameni- 
ties. They  had  come,  besides,  on 
an  errand  which  might  warrant  a  de- 
gree of  insistance  even  were  they — 
which  they  were  not — of  an  order 
tbat  ipatiently  puts  up  with  denial. 
When  their  demand  for  admission 
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was  replied  to  by  a  reference  to 
the  general  order  excluding  all 
visitor?,  they  indignantly  refused 
to  be  cl&seed  !n  auch  a  category. 
They  were  not  idle  tourists,  or 
sensation-hunting  trayellers.  They 
were  a  deputation!  They  came 
from  the  Associated  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Freedom  —  from  the 
Branch  Committee  of  the  Ear  of 
Crying  Nationalities  —  they  were 
not  to  be  sent  away  in  this  light 
and  thoughtless  manner. 

**  The  •  correspondence  was  ani- 
mated. It  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  the  last-sent  epistle  of  the 
ladies  bore  the  date  of  half'-past 
eleven  at  night.  This  was  a  docu- 
ment of  startling  import ;  for,  after 
expressing,  and  not  always  in  most 
measnred  phrase,  the  indignant  dis- 
appointment of  the  writer?,  it  went 
on  to  throw  out,  but  in  a  cloud-like 
misty  sort  of  way,  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue  when 
they  returned  to  England  with  th6 
fitory  of  their  rejection. 

^  Perhaps  this  was  a  mere  chance 
shot;  at  all  events,  it  decided  the 
battle.  The  Garibaldians  read  it  as  a 
declaration  of  strict  blockade;  and 
that,  from  the  hour  of  these  ladies' 
arrival  in  England,  all  supplies 
would  be  stopped.  Now,  as  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  by  tar  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  articles  sent 
out  found  their  way  to  the  suite 
of .  Gkribaldi,  not  to  the  Qeneral 
himself,  and  that  cambric  shirts  and 
choice  hosiery,  silk  vests  and  ftir- 
lined  slippers,  became  the  ordinary 
wear  of  people  to  whom  such  luxu- 
ries were  not  known  even  by  de* 
ecription,  it  was  no  mean  menace 
that  seemed  to  declare  all  this  was 
to  have  an  end. 

''One  used  to  sleep  in  a  rich  fbr 
dressing-gown;  another  took  a  bot- 
tle of  Arunders  port  at  his  break- 
fast; a  third  was  habituating  him- 
self to  that  English  liqueur  called 
*  Punch  sauce,'  and  so  on;  and 
very  reasonably  disliked  coming 
back  to  the  dietary  supplied  by 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

'*  It  was  in  this  critical  emergency 
that  an  inventive  genius  developed 
itself.      There    was     amongst    the 


suite  of  Garibaldi  an  old  surgeon, 
Bipari,  one  of  the  most  &ithfal 
and  attachecl  of  all  bis  followers, 
and  who  bore  that  amount  of  re- 
semblance to  Garibaldi  which  coold 
be  imparted  by  hair,  mustache,  and 
beard  of  the'  same  yellowisb-red 
colour,  and  eyes  somewhat  closely 
set  To  put  the  doctor  in  bed,  and 
make  him  personate  the  Gener&l, 
was  the  plan — a  plan  which,  as  it 
was  meant  to  save  his  chief  some 
annoyance,  he^  would  have  acceded 
to  were  it  to  cost  him  fiff  more 
than  was  now  intended. 

**  To  the  half-darkened  room,  there- 
fore, where  Ripari  lay  dressed  in  htg 
habitual  red  shirt,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  the  deputation  was  intro- 
duced. The  sight  of  the  here  was^ 
however,  too  much  for  them.  One 
dropped.  Madonna-wise,  with  bands 
clasped  across  her  bosons  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed ;  ailother  fainted  as 
she  passed  the  threshold;  a  third 
gained  the  bedside  to  grasp  bis 
hand,  and  sank  down  in  an  ecstasy 
of  devotion  to  water  it  with  her 
tears ;  while  the  strong-minded 
woman  of  the  party  took  out  her 
scissors  and  cut  four  several  locks 
off  that  dear  and  noble  bead.  Tbey 
sobbed  over  him — ^they  blubbered 
over  him — they  compared  him  with 
his  photograph,  and  declared  he 
was  libelled — they  showered  cards 
over  him  to  get  his  autograph ;  and 
when,  at  length,  by  persuasion,  not 
unassisted  by  mild  violence,  they 
were  induced  to  withdraw,  they  de- 
clared that,  for  those  few  moments 
of  ecstasv,  theyM  have  wilHngly 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

**It  IS  said,'*  continued  my  in- 
formant, ^Hhat  Bipari  never  coald 
be  induced  to  give  another  repre- 
sentation ;  and  that  he  deplared 
the  luxuries  that  came  from  Eng- 
land were  dear  at  the  cost  of  being 
caressed  by  a  deptftation  of  sympa- 
thisers.    . 

''But  to  Garibaldi  himself,  the 
sympathy  and  the  sympathiauBrs 
went  on  to  the  last;  and  kind 
wishes  and  winter-clothing  still  find 
their  way,  with  occasionally  very 
tiresome*  visitors,  to  tlie  lone  rook 
at  Caprera. 
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Our  host  6f  the  Feder  was  not 
wrong.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
oxAggeratioQ  in  what  he  said  of 
Spezia.  It  conld  contain  all  the 
harboars  of  France  and  England, 
And  have  room  for  all  the  fleets  of 
Earope  beaides.  About  seven  miles 
in  depth,  and  varying  in  width  from 
two  to  three  and  a  half,  it  is  figsor- 
ed  on  every  side  by  beaotifnl  little 
baySf  with  deep  water  everywhere, 
And  not  a  sunk  rook,  or  shoal,  or  a 
bar,  throQghoat  the  whole  extent.. 
Even  the  sea-opening  of  the  Qnlf 
has  its  protection  by  Uie  long  coast- 
line of  Tnscany,  stretching  away  to 
the  sonthward  and  eastward,  so  that 
the  security  is  perfect,  and  a  vessel 
once  andiored  within  the  headlands 
between  Lerioi  and  Palmaria  is  as 
safe  as  in  dock. 

The  first  idea  of  making  a  great 
srsenal  and  naval  depot  of  Spezia 
came  from  the  Great  Emperor.  It 
ia  said  that  be  was  cot  more  than 
one  da?  there,  but  in  that  time  he 
planned  the  fort  which  bears  his 
name,  and  showed  bow  the  port 
oonld  be  rendered  all  but  impreg- 
nable. Oavonr  took  np  the  notioiL 
aud  pursued  it  with  all  his  wonted 
energy  and  activity  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life.  He 
carried  through  the  Chamber  his 
project,  and  obtained  a  vote  for  up- 
wards of  two  millions  sterling ;  but 
his  death,  which  occnrred  soon 
after,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
undertaking;  and,  like  most  of  the 
political  legaoies  of  the  great  states- 
man, the  arsenal  of  Spezia  fell  into  the 
bands  of  weak  executors. 

The  first  great  blunder  committed 
was  to  accord  the  chief  contract  to 
a  babble  company,  who  sold  it,  to  be 
a^io  resold ;  so  that  it  is  said  some- 
thing like  fifteen  changes  pf  proprie- 
tary occurred  before  the  first  spadeful 
of  earth  was  turned. 

The  inordinate  jealousy  Italians 
have  of  foreigners,  and  their  fear 
lest  they  should  '*  utilise ''  Italy, 
and  carry  away  all  her  wealth  with 


them,  has  been  the  souroe  of  in- 
numerable mistakes.  From  this, 
and  their  own  ignorance  of  marine 
engineering,  Spezia  has  already, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  a 
commencement,  swallowed  up  above 
eight  miUions  of  fraocfr— the  only 
palpable  result  being  the  disfigure- 
ment of  a  very  beautiful  road,  and  the 
bankruptcy  ol  some  half-dozeu  con- 
tractors. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  one 
hears  more,  than  of  the  readiness 
and  fa^lity  with  which  an.  Italian 
learns  a  new  art  or  a  new  trade,  adapts 
himself  to  the  use  of  new  tools,  and 
acquires  a  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  n^w  machinery. 

Every  newly-cpme  English  en- 
giner  was  struck  with  this,  and 
expressed  freely  his  anticipations  of 
what  so  gifted  a  people  might  be- 
come. After  a  while,  however,  if 
questioned,  he  would  confess  him- 
self disappointed — that  after  the 
first  extraordinary  show  of  intelli- 
gence no  progress  wa9  made — ^that 
they  seemed  marvellous  in  the 
initiative,  but  did  nothing  after. 
They  speedily  grew  weary  of  what- 
ever they  could  do  or  say,  no  matter 
in  what  fashion,  and  impatiently  de-^ 
sired  to  try  soipething  new.  The 
John  Bull  contented ness  to  attain 
perfection  in  some  one  branch,  and 
never  ask  to  go  beyond  it.  was  a 
sentiment  they  could  not  unaerstand. 
Every  one,  in  fiict,  would  have  liked 
to  do  everytl^ing,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, do  it  exceedingly  ill. 
•  Assuredly  the  Count  Oavour  was 
the  political  Marquis  de  Carabas  of 
Italy.  Every  thing  you.  see  was  his  I 
Ko  other  head  seemed  to  contrive, 
no  other  eye  to  see,  nor  ear  to 
hear.  These  railroads — ^as  much  for 
military  movements  as  p&ssenger 
traffio— this  colossal  harbour,  even 
to  the  two  iron-clads  that  hd  there 
at  anchor — were  all  of  his  designing. 
They  are  ugly-looking  craft,  and 
have  a  k)ok  of  pontoons  rather  than 
ships  of  war ;  but  they  are  strong , 
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and  have  a  low  draught  of  water, 
and  were  id  tended  especially  for  the 
attack  of  Venice,  just  when  the 
.  Emperor  polled  np  short  at  Villa- 
frdnca.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
I  beliere,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact,  that  so  terrified  were  the 
Anstrians  on  receiving  at  Venice 
the  disastrous  newb  of  Solferino, 
that  Jtbree  of  the  largest  steamers 
of  the  Anstrian  Lloyd's  Ooinpany 
were  bought  up,  and  sunk  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  battle.  So 
hurriedly  was  the  whole  done  that 
DO  time  was  given  to  remove  the 
steward^s  stores,  and  the  vessels  went 
down  as  they  stood  I 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent, for  whose  exact  truth  I  can 
guarantee.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  the  Austrian 
Envoy  at  Bome  dined  with  the 
Oardinal  Antonelli.  It  was  a  very 
joyous  little  dinner,  each  in  the 
highest  spirits — satisfied'  with  the 
present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  The  telegram  which  ar- 
rived at  midday  told  that  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  and  that  the  artil- 
lery fire  bad  already  opened.  The 
position  was  a  noble  one — ^the  army 
full  of  spirit,  and  all  confident  that 
before  the  son  should  set  the  tide 
of  victory  would  have  turned,  and 
the  whole  legions  of  the  Danube  be 
in  hot  pursuit  of  their  flying  enemy, 
ludeed,  the  Envoy  ^ame  to  dinner 
fortified  with  a  mass  of  letters  from 
men  high  in  command,  all  of  which 
assumed  as  indisputable  that  the 
French  must  be  beaten.  Of  the 
Italians  they  never  spoke  at  all. 

As  the  two  friends  sat  over  the 
dessert,  they  discussed  what  at  that 
precise  moment  might  be  going  on' 
over  th^  battle-field.  Was  the  con- 
flict still  continuing?  Had  the 
French  reserves  been  brought  up? 
Had  they,  too,  been  thrown  back, 
beaten  and  disordered?  and  where 
was  the  fourth  corps  under  the 
Prince  Napoleon?  They  were  forty 
thousand  strong— could  they  have 
arrived  in  time  from  the  Po?  All 
these  casualties,  and  many  others, 
did  they  talk  over,  but  never  once 
laonohing  a  doubt  as  to  the  issue, 


or  ever  dreaming  that  the  day  was 
not  to  reverse  all  the  late  past,  and 
bring  back  t&e  Austrians  in  triumph 
to  Milan. 

As  they  sat,  the  Prefect  of  Police 
was  announced  and  introduced.  He 
came  with  the  list  of  .the  persons  who 
were  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  pri- 
son— ^they  were  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  some  of  them  among  the 
first  families  of  Bome — so  soon  as 
certain  tidings  of  the  victory  arrived, 
and  the  game  of  reaction  might  be 
safe  to  begin. 

**No  news  yet.  Signer  Prefetto! 
come  back  at  ten/'  said  the  Car- 
dinal. 

At  ten  he  pretsented  himself  once 
more.  The  Cardinal  and  his  friend 
were  taking  coffee,  but  less  joyoos, 
it  seemed,  than  before.  At  least 
they  looked  anxious  for  news,  and 
started  at  every  noise  in  the  street 
that  might  announce  new-come  tid- 
ings. *'  We  have  heard  nothing 
since  you  were  here,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal. ^  His  Excellency  thinks  that, 
at  a  moment  of  immense  exigency, 
they  may  not  have  immediately  be- 
thought them  of  sending  off  a  de- 
spatch.'' 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the 
news  will  be  when  it  comes,"  said  the 
Envoy,  "  and  /*d  say,  make  the  ar- 
rests at  once." 

**I  don't  know;  I'm  not  sore. 
I  think  I'd  rather  counsel  a  little 
more  patience,"  said  the  Oardinal. 
"  What  if  you  were  to  come  back  at, 
let  us  say,  midnight."  The  Prefect 
bowed,  and  withdrew. 

At  midnight  it  was  the  same 
scene,  only  that  the  actors  were 
more  agitated;  the  Envoy,  at  least, 
worked  up  to  a  d^ree  of  impa- 
tience that  bordered  on  fever;  for 
while  he  persisted  in  declaring  that 
the  result  was  certain,  he  oontinoed 
to  censure,  in  very  severe  terms, 
the  culpable  careleesness  of  those 
cha)'ged  'v^ith  the  transmission  of 
ne  ws^  "  Ah  I"  cried  he,  "  there  it 
comes  at  last!''  and^a  lond  sum- 
mons at  the  bell  resounded  through 
the  house. 

"A  telegram.  Eminence,"  said 
the  servant,  entering  with  the  de- 
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BpatdL  The  EoYoy  tore  it  open: 
there  were  bat  three  words, — 
"  ^tiSDr-tanglante  dirouU^^ 

The  Cardinal  took  the  paper  from 
the  haads  of  the  orerWbelmed  and 
paDic-strook  iqinister,  and  read  it 
He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  gazing 
OD  the  wordfl)  not  a  line  or  linea- 
ment in  his  &ce  betraying  the  slight- 
est emotion;  then,  torning  to  the 
£0707,  he  said,  '^  Bon  soir ;  allons 
dormir;"  and  moved  awaj  with 
bis  nsokl  qoiok  little  step,  and  re- 
tired. 

And  all  this  time  I  have  been  for- 
gettiDg  the  Italian  fleet,  which  lies 
ycHider  beneath  me.  The  Graribaldi, 
that  they  took  from  the  Neapolitans ; 
the  Daca  di  Genova,  the  Maria 
Adelaide,  and  the  Begina  are  there, 
ell  screw-propellers  of  fifty  gnns 
eicb;  the  Etna,  a  steam  coirvette; 
and  some  six  or  seven  old  sailing 
craft,  used  as  school  ships;  and, 
lastly,  the  two  onirassde  gnnboats. 
Formidabile  and  Terribile,  and 
which,  with  a  jealooay  imitated 
from  the  French  no  one  is  admit- 
ted on  board  of.  They  are  provided 
with  "rams"  nnder  the  water-*Une, 
and  have  a  strange  apparatus  by 
which  abont  one-third  of  the  deck 
towards  the  bow  can  be  raised,  like 
the  lid  of  a  annff-box,  leaving  the 
forepart  of  the  sliip  almost  on  a 
lerei  with  the  water.  Under  what 
circmnstanoes  and  how  this  pro- 
▼isioQ  is  to  be  made  available,  I 
hare  not  tiie  very  vagnest  concep- 
tion. 

These  vessels  were  never  in- 
tended as  sea-going  ahipe;  and  the 
hatteries  are  an  exaggeration  of  the 


mistake  in  tiie  Gloire,  for  even  with 
the  slightest  sea  the  ports  most  be 
closed..  Besides  this  defect,  thev 
roll  abominably,  and  with  a  fdU 
head  of  steam  on  they  cannot  ac- 
complish seven  knots. 

Taming  from  the  ships  to  the 
harbonr,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Sydney  Smithes  remark  on#the 
Reform  Olab,  "  I  prefer  your  room 
to  your  oompany;"  for^  after  all, 
what  a  sorry  stnd  it  is  for  such 
a  magnificent  stable!  It  is  bat 
a  beginning,  yon  will  say.  True 
enongh;  and  so  is  everything  Jost 
now  here ;  bat,  except  the  Grenoese, 
the  Italians  have  few  real  sailors. 
There  are  no  deep-sea  fisheries,  and 
the  small  craft  which  creep  close  to 
shore  are  not  the  nurseries  of  sea- 
men. ^The  world,  however,  has  re- 
solved, by  a  large  vote,  to  be  hope- 
ful about  Italv ;  and,  of  course,  she 
will  have  a  fleet,  as  she  will  have 
all  the  trade  or  the  Levant,  im- 
mensely productive  mines,  and  vast 
regions  of  cotton.  "What  for  no?*' 
as  Mrs.  Dods  says;  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  there  are  no  people  in 
Europe  so  mnch  alike  as  the  Ita- 
lians and  the  Irish ;  and  I  ask  my- 
self. How  is  it  that  every  one  is  so 
sanguine  about  the  one,  and  so 
hopeless  about  the  other  ?  Why  do 
we  hear  of  the  capacity  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  former,  and  only 
of  the  latter  what  pertains  to  tiieir 
ignorance  and  their  sloth?  Ohl 
nnjast  generation  of  men!  have 
not  my  poor  countrymen  all  the 
qnalities  you  extol  in  these  same 
Peninsnlars,  plus  a  few  others  not 
to  be  disparaged  ? 


THB  STRASrOER  AT  THB  OROOB  DI  MALTA. 

At  the  Groce  di  Malta,  where  we  nor  "era"  was  served  the  day  fol- 
rtopped — ^the  rival  hotel  we  heard  ,  lowing.    The  book  of  the  arrivals, 

was    atrocionsly    bad — we    met    a  too,  was  brought  to  him  each  day 

somewhat     depressed     countryman,  as  he   sat   down  to  table,  and  he 

whose   familiarity    with    place  and  grunted   out,    I   remember,    in    no 

people    was    indicated    by    several  very  complimentary  fashion,  as  he 

litUe  traits.    He  rebuked  the  waiter  read  our  names,  ^^  Nobodies." 

fat  the  salad  oil,  and  was  speedily  My  Garibaldian  friend  had  gone 

aopplied    wffth    better;    he   remon-  over  to  Massa,  so  that  I  found  my- 

Btrated  abont  the  wine,  and  a  sope-  self  alone  with   this  gentleman  on 
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the  mfihf  of  my  HiriTal;  for,  when 
the  oompany  ot  the  table  d'hdU 
withdrew,  he  and  I  were  discoyered, 
aa  the  Btage-people  aay,  seated  oppo- 
site to  each  other  at  the  fire. 

It  blew  hard  withoat;  the  sea 
beat  loadly  on  the  shingly  shore, 
and  even  sent  some  drifts  of  spray 
against  the  windows;  while  within 
doors  a  dieerful  wood-fire  blazed 
on  the  ample  hearth,  and  the  low- 
oeilinged  room  did  not  look  a  whit 
the  worse  that  it  saggested  snag- 
ness  instead  of  splendoor.  I  had 
got  my  cap  of  coffee  and  my  cognac 
on  a  little  table  beside  me;  and 
while  I  filled  the  bowl  of  my  pipe, 
I  besought  me.  how  cheap  and 
oome-at-able  are  often  the  materials 
of  oav  comfort^  if  one  had  but  the 
nradence  wbicn  igooras  all  display, 
jfy  companion,  apparently  other- 
wise oocnpied  in  thought,  sat  gaziog 
moodily  at  the  fire,  and  to  all  seem- 
iog  unaware  of  my  inresence. 

^^Will  my  smoking  annoy  yon, 
sir?"  asked  I,  as  I  was  ready  to 
begin. 

*'No,"  s^d  he,  without  looking 
np.  ^^  I'd  like  to  know  where  one 
could  go  '  to  live  nowadays  if  it 
did." 

" Very  true,'*  said  I ;  "the  prac- 
tice is  almost  universal." 

^*  So  is  child-murder,  so  is  profane 
swearing,  so  is  wearing  a  beard,  and 
poisoning  by  stiyohnine." 

I  was  somewhat  struck  by  his 
enumeration  of  modem  atrocities, 
and  I  said,  in  a  tone  intended  to 
invite  converse,  ^^You  are  no  ad- 
mirer, then,  df  what  some  are  &in 
to  call  progress!^' 

He  started,  and,  turning  a  fierce 
sharp  glance  on  me,  said,  ^^Vd 
rather  you'd  touob  ^me  with  that 
hot  poker  there,  sir,  than  hurl  that 
hateful  word  at  my  ears.  If  there's 
a  thing  I  hate  the  most,  it's  what 
cant — a  vile  modem  Blang^-calla 
'Progress.*     You're    just     in    the 

rt  at  this  moment  to  mark  one 
its   high    successes.       Do   you 
know  Spezia?" 

''Not  in  the  least;    never  was 
here  before." 
^^Well,  sir,  I  have  known  it,  PU 


not  stop  to  oottnt  how  many  yean; 
but  I  knew  it  when  that  spot  you- 
der,  where  yon  see  that  vile  tall 
chimney,  with  its  tail  of  murky 
smoke,  was  a  beantifol  little  villa, 
all  overgrown  with  fig  and  olive 
trees.  Where  yon  perceive  that  red 
glare — ^the  flame  of  a. smelting  for- 
naee — ^there  was  an  orangery.  I 
ought  to  know  the  spot  welL  There, 
where  a  snmmerhotise  stood,  on  that 
rocky  point,  they've  got  a  crane 
and  a  windlass.  Kow,  torn  to  this 
other  side.  The  road  you  saw  to- 
day, crossed  with  four  main  lines, 
cut  np,  almoet  impassable  between 
mnd,  mbbish,  and  fallen  timber, 
with  swampy  excavations  on  one 
side,  and  brick-fields  on  the  other, 
led — ay,  and  not  four  years  ago— 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with  a 
fora^t  of  chestnuts  on  the  other  side, 
two  lines  of  acacias  forming  a  shade 
along  it,  so  that  in  the  mid-day  of 
an  Italian  July  yon  might  walk  it 
in  delidons  shadow.  In  the  Gnlf 
itself  the  whole  scene  was  mirrored, 
and  not  a  headland,  nor  rock,  nor 
oli£^  that  was  not  pictured  below. 
It  was,  m  a  word,  a  little  paradise ; 
nor  were  the  people  all  unworthy  of 
their  lovely  birthplace.  They  were 
a  quiet,  dvil,  obliging,  simple-mind- 
ed set — ^if  not  Inviting  strangers  to 
settle  amongst  them,  never  mde  or 
repelling  to  them;  equitable  ia 
detalings,  and  strange  to  all  disturb- 
ance or  outrage.  What  they  are 
nov7  is  no'  more  easy  to  say  than 
what  a  rivulet  is  when  a  torrent  has 
carried  away  its  banks  and  swept 
its  bed.  Two  thousand  navvies,  the 
outsweepings  of  jails  and  the  gal- 
leys, have  come  down  to  the  works ; 
a  horde  of  contractors,  sub-contrac- 
tors, withHhe  several  stafl^s  of  clerks, 
inspectors,  and  suchlike,  have  set- 
tled on  the  spot,  ravaging  its  beauty, 
uprooting  its  repose,  vulgarising  its 
simple  rusticity,  and  converting  the 
very  gem  of  the  Mediterranean  into 
a  dreary  swamp — a  vast  amphi- 
theatre, where  liberated  felons,  rob- 
bing contractors,  foul  miasma,  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  and  tertian  fevers, 
fight  all  day  for  the  mattery.  And 
for  what^-for  what!    To  fill  the 
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pockets  of  knavish    ministers  andv 
thiering  offioiai»— 4o  make  an  arse- 
Dil  that  will  never  be  finished,  for  a 
fleet  that  will  neyer  be  built" 

Mj  oompaoion,  it  is  needless  to 
887,  ^'^  °^  optimist ;  but  the 
strtnge  point  was,  that  while  he 
▼as  unsparing  of  bis  censnre  on 
Gavour  and  the  *^  Piedmontese 
party/*  he  was  no  apologist  for  the 
old  state  of  things  in  Italy.  So  far 
from  it,  that  he  laanched  ont  freely 
in  attack  of  Papal  bigotry,  super- 
stition, and  corruption)  and  freely 
corroborated  our  own  Premier's 
assertions,  by  oalling  the  Pope's 
tbe  ^  worst  government  in  Europe." 
lo  fact,  be  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  smaller  states  of  Italy  were 
wtil  or  ill  administered  in  the  direct 
ratio  that  they  admitted  or  rejected 
Papal  interferenbe,-^Modena  being 
the  worst,  and  Tuscany  the  best  of 
them. 

Tboqgh  he  certainly  knew  his  sub- 
ject so  fiir  as  details  went-*-for  he 
oot  merely  knew  Italy  well  in  its  se* 
reral  provinoes,  but  he  understood 
the  characters  and  tempers  of  the 
lesding  Italians — ^yet,  with  all  this,  I 
coold  not  help  asking  him,  If  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  old  Italy,  and 
jet  did  not  like  the  new,  what  he  did 
wish  for? 

^I  have  my  theory  on  that  sub- 
sir,"  said  he  ;^^^  nor  am  I  the 
enamoured  of  it  that  I  never 
jet  met  the  man  I  could  induce  to 
adopt  it." 

'*  It  is  no  worse  than  the  fate  of  all 
discoverers,  I  suppose,*'  said  I ;  "  Op- 
lombus  saw  land  two  whole  days  be- 
fore his  followers." 

^  Oolumbus  was  a  humbug,  sir,  and 
no  more  discovered  America  than  you 
did." 

I  was  so  afraid  of  a  digression 
here  that  I  stammered  out  a  par- 
tial concurrence,  and  asked  for 
some  account  of  his  project  for 
Italy. 

**rd  unite  her  to  Greece,  sir. 
These  people,  with  the  exception 
of  a  smail  drole  around  Rome,  are 
not  Latins — ^they  are  Qreeka.  Vd 
bring  tHem  back  to  the  parent 
stock,  vrho  are  the  only  people  in 
vol*  xcv.  *  2o 


Europe  with  craft  and  snbtlefy  to 
rule  them.  Take  my'  word  for  it, 
sir,  they'd  not  cheat  the  *  Hellenes' 
as  they  do  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish; and  as  the  only  true  v^ay  to 
reform  a  nation  is  to  make  vioe  un- 
profitable, Pd  unite  them  to  a  race 
that  could  outrogne  and  oatwit  them 
on  every  hand.  What  is  it,  I  ask 
voQ,  makes  of  the  sluggish,  indo- 
lent careless  Irishmao,  the  pru- 
dent, hard-working,  prosperous  fel- 
low vou  see  him  in  the  States? 
Simply  the  fact,  that  the  craft  by 
which  he  outwitted  John  Bull  no 
longer  serves  him.  Tbe  Yankee 
is  too  shrewd  to  be  Jockeyed  by  it, 
and.  Paddy  must  use  his  hahds  in- 
stead of  his  head.  The  same  would 
happen  with  the  Italian.  Give  him 
a  Greek  master,  and  you'll  see  what 
he'll  become." 

"  But  the  Greeks,  after  all,"  said 
I,  "  do  not  present  such  a  splendid 
example  of  order  and  prosperity. 
They  are  little  better  than  bri- 
gands." 

"  And  don't  you  see  why  ?  "  broke 
he  in.  *'  Have  you  ever  looked  into  a 
gambling-house  when  the  company 
bad  no  '  pigeon,'  and  were  oblig^  to 
play  against  each  other.  .  They  have 
lost  all  decency — all  tbe  semblance 
of  good  manners  and  decorum. 
Whatever  little  politeness  they 
had  put  on  to  impose  upon  the 
outsider  was  gone,  and  there  they 
were  in  all  the  naked  atrocity  of 
their  bad  natures.  It  is  thus  you 
see  the  Greeks.  You  have  dropped 
in  upon  them  unfairly;  you  have 
invaded  a  privacy  they  had  hoped 
might  be  respected.  Give  them  a 
nation  to  cheat,  however;  let  the 
pigeon  be  introduced,  and  you*]l  not 
see  a  better  bred  and  a  more  courtly 
people  in  Ekirope." 

That  t^y  had  great  social  quali- 
ties he  proceeded  to  show  from  a 
number-  of  examples.  They  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  world  of  long  ago 
what  the  French  are  to ,  our  own 
day,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  race  had  lost  its 
old  characteristics.  According  to 
my  companion's  theory,  Force  had 
oxuy  its  brief   interviu  of  dominat 
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tion  anywbere  ;  the  svperior  intelli- 
genoe  was  bdyq  to  gain  the  opper  band 
at  last ;  and  we,  in  oor  oppositioD  to 
this  law,  were  simply  retarding  an 
ineyitable  tendency  of  Batnre^-pro* 
traeUng  the  falfiinent  of  .what  we 
ccmld  not  prevent. 
I  got  him  back  from  these  specn- 


latioDS  to  speak  of  Bimself,  and  her 
told  me  aome  ezperienoea  wiiich 
win,  perhaps,  aoooant  for  the  dis* 
pleaAore  with  whidi  be  regards  tlie 
changed  fortnnes  of  Speiia.  I  siudl 
give  hia  narratiTe  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  his  own  w(»da,  wd  in  a  chapter  to 
itself. 


Tax  ffm^HQE  3i^x*a  sobbow. 


**When  I  first  knew  Speaa,  it 
was  a  very  ohanning  spot  to  paas 
the  Slimmer  in.  Tbo  £ng1ish  had 
not  found  it  ont«  A  bottie  of  Har- 
Tey  sanea  or  .a  copy  of  ^  Galignani  * 
had  never  been  seen  here ;  and  the 
morning  meal«  wbich  now  ftgnres  in 
my  bill  as  '  D^edner  complet  — 
two  francs,'  was  then  called  coffee, 
and  priced  twopence.  I  used  to  pasa 
my  day  in  a  sraafl  eail-boat,  and  my 
evenings  I  played  halfpenny  wbist 
with  the  judge  and  the  commander  of 
the  forces  and  a  retired  envoy,  who, 
out  of  a  poKte  attention  to  me  as  a 
stranger,  agreed  to  play  such  high 
stakes  during  my  sojourn  at  the 
Baths. 

"  They  were  excelleot  people,  of 
unblemished  character,  and  a  po- 
liteness I  have  rarely  seen  equalled. 
Nobody  could  sneeze  without  the 
whole  company  rising  to  wish  him  a 
long  and  prosperous  life,  or  a  male 
heir  to  his  name ;  and  as  for  turning 
the  trump  card  without  a  smile  and  a 
bow  all  round  to  the  party,  it  was  a 
thing  unheard  of. 

<^  I  thought  if  .1  could  secure  a 
spot  to  live  in  in  such  an  Arcadia, 
it  would  be  charming,  but  this  was 
a  great  difficulty.  No  one  had  any 
accommodation  more  than  he  want- 
ed for  himself.  The  very  isolation 
that  gaye  the  place  its  charm  ex-i 
eluded  all  speouladon,  and  not  a 
house  was  to  be  had.  In  my  voy- 
aginga,  however,  around  the  Gulf,  I 
landed  one  day  on  a  little  inlet, 
surrounded  with  high  lands,  and 
too  small  to  be  called  a  bay,  and 
there,  to  my  intense  astonishment^  I 
discovered  a  small  villa.  It  looked 
exactly  like  the  houses  one  sees  in 
atoy4hop,  and  where  you  take  off 


the  roof  to   |Kep  in   and  ase  bow 

neatly  the  stairs  are  made  and  the 
rooms  divided  ;  bnt  there  was  a 
large  garden  at  one  side  and  an 
orangery  at  the  other,  and  it  aU 
looked  the  neatest  and  prettiest 
little  thing  one  ever  saw  off  the 
boards  of  a  minor  theatre.  I  ran  my 
boat  on  shore  and  strolled  toto  the 
garden,  but  saw  no  one^  not  even  a 
dog.  There  was  a  deep  well  with 
a  draw'-bucket,  Mtd  I  filled  my 
gourd  with  ice-cold  water  f  and 
then  plucking  a  ripe  orange  that 
had  just  given  me  a  bob  in  the  eye, 
I  sat  down  to  eat  it.  While  I  was 
engaged,  I  heard  a  wicket  open  and 
shnt^  and  saw  an  old  man,  very  shab- 
bily dressed,,  and  with  a  mushroom 
straw  bai,  eoming  towards  me.  Be- 
fore I  could  make  excuses  for  my  in- 
trusion, he  had  welcomed  me  to  Per- 
tosola---^  The  Nook/  in  Ei^liah'-and 
invited  me  to  step  in  and  have  a  glass 
N)€  wine. 

^I  took  him  for  the  steward  or 
fattore,  and  acceded,  not  sony 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
Tilla  and  its  owner.  He  showed 
me  over  the  house,  explaining  with 
much  pride  how  a  certain  kitehes- 
range  same  from  England,  but  no- 
body ever  knew  the  use  of  it,  but 
it  was  all  very  comfortable.  The 
.  silk-worms,  and  dried  figs,  and  salt 
fish,  occupied  more  space,  and  con" 
tributed  more  odour,  than  a  correct 
taste  would  have  approved  of.  Tet 
there  were  capabilities — great  capa* 
bilitiea ;  and  so,  before  I  leit,  I  took 
it  from  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
rusty  costume,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  proprietor,  a  marquis,  the  *  eom- 
mendatore'  of  I  dont  know  what 
order,    and  variona    other  dignitiaa 
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b«ride»  dlradtod  and  set  forth  in  the 


^I  toppose  I  hove  something  of 
RoUnson  Otiuoe  in  my  nalare,  for 
I  Io7ed  the  isolation  of  this  spot 
immeosely.  It  wsso't  an  island,  bnt 
it  wts  all  hot  an  idaiid.  Towards 
the  land,  two  jutting  promoatories  of 
rock  denied  aocess  to  anything  not  a 
goet;  the  sea  in  front;  an  impenetra- 
ble pine  wood  to  the  rear:  and  there 
I  iifed  ao  happily,  so  snagly,  that 
even  now,  when  I  want  a  pleasant 
theme  to  doae  oyer  beside  my  wood- 
fire  of  an  evening,  I  jost  call  np  Per^ 
toK^s,  and  ramble  onoe  again  through 
its  olive  gro^DB,  or  watch  the  snnbet 
tints  88  they  glow  over  the  Oarara 
moaatainsw 

**'  1  smartened  the  plaoe  op  wonder- 
fblly,  within  doors  and  without  I 
got  flowers,  roots,  and  annuals,  and 
dips  of  geraniums,  and  made  the  little 
plateaa  under  my  drawingwroom  win* 
dow  a  blaae  of  tulips  and  ranutkcn- 
loNB,  so  that  Hie  Qoeeo— she  was  at 
.  8pefia  for  the  bathing— came  once  to 
see  my  garden,  as  one  of  the  show 
spots  of  the  place.  Her  Mc^esty  was 
as  graoioas  as  only  royalty  knows  how 
to  be,  and  ho  w«re  all  her  suite  in 
their  several  ways;  bat  there  was  oae 
short,  fat,  pale»faced  man.  with  enor- 
mous spectacles,  who,  it  less  polite 
than  the  rest,  wa»  ten  times  as  inqai- 
sitive.  He  ariced  about  the  soil,  and 
the  dndnage,  the  water  and  its  qnal- 
ity^wss  it  a  spring — did  it  ever  fail — 
and  when,  ano  how  ?  Then  as  to  the 
bay  itself,  waa  it  sheltered,  and  from 
what  windsf  What  the  ancliorage 
was  like — mnd*-«nd  why  mad  9  And 
when  I  said  there  was  al  wi^  alireeae 
even  in  smnmer,  he  eagerlV  pushed 
me  to  explain  Why ;  and  I  did  ex- 
plain that  there  was  a  oleft  or  gully 
between  the  hillS)  which  acted  as  a 
sort  of  condaetor  to  the  wind ;  and 
on  this  he  went  back  to  verify  my 
statement,  and  spent  some  time  pok- 
ing about,  examining  everything,  and 
stationing  himself  here  and  there  on 
points  of  rock,  to  experience  the  cur- 
rents of  air,  '  You  are  right^^  said 
he,  as  he  got  into  his  boat,  ^  quite 
right;  there  is  a  glorious  draught 
here  for  a  smelting  furnace.' 


^I  thought  it  odd  praise  at  the 
time,  but  before  six  months  I  received 
notice  to  ^nit. 

'^  Pertusola  had  been  sold  to  a  lead 
company,  one  of  the  directors  having 
strongly  recommended  the  site  as  an 
admira1)le  harbor,  with  good  water^ 
and  a  perpetual  draught  of  wind, 
eqdinl  to  a  blast  furnace." 

Lookin(f  at  thai  dress-coat  hi  which 
you  onoeoaptiyated  dinner-parties,  on 
a  costermonger— seeing  the  strong- 
boned  hunter  that  has  oairied  you 
over  post  and  rail,  in  a  cab— are  sore 
trials ;  but  nothing,  according  to  my 
compaoion^  description,  to  the  dese- 
(»«tion  of  your  house  and  home  by  its 
conversion  into  a  factory.  Such  an 
air  of  the  ^^  Inferno,**  too,  pervades  the 
smeltiog-houte,  with  its  lurid  glow,  its 
roar,  its  flash,  and  its  furious  haste, 
that  I  could  readily  forgive 'him  the 
passionate  warmth  with  which  he 
described  it.     ^ 

^^Tbey  had  begun  that  chimney, 
sir,*'  cried  he,  ^  before  I  got  out  of 
the  house.  I  had  to  cross  on  a  plank 
over  a  pit  before  my  door,  where  they 
were  riddling  the  ore.  The  morning 
I  left,  I  covered  my  eyes,  not  to  see 
the  barbaric  glee  with  which  they 
destroyed  all  around,  and  I  left  the 
place  for  ever.  I  crossed  over  tie 
Gulf,  and  I  tooH  that  hoose  you  can 
see  on  the  rocky  point  called  Marula. 
It  had  no  water;  there  was  no  depth 
to  anchor  in;  and  not  a  breath  of  otr 
coald  come  at  it  except  in  stillnesa 
No  more  terrors  of  smelting-honse 
here,  thought  I.  Well,  sir,  I  must  be 
brief;  the  whole  is  too  painful  to 
dwell  on.  I  hadn^t  been  eight  months 
there  when  a  little  steamer  ran  in  one 
morninff,  and  four  persons  in  plain 
clothes  landed  from  her,  and  pottered 
about  the  shore — I  thought^  looking 
for  anemones.  At  last -they  strolled 
up  to  my  house,  and  asked  permission 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Gulf  from  my 
terrace.  I  acceded,  and  in  they  came. 
They  were  all  strangers  bnt  one,  and 
who  do  you  think  he  was  ?  The  crea- 
ture with  the  laiige  spectacles  I  My 
blood  ran  cold  when  I  saw  him. 

"  *  You  used  to  live  yonder,  if  I 
mistake  not,'  ssM  h.e  to  me,  coolly. 

^ ^  Yes,  and  Imight  have  been liv- 
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ing  there  BtilV  replied  I,  'if  H  had 
not  been  for  tbe  piling  intnision  of  a 
Btranger.  to  whom  I  was  weak  enongh 
to  be  polite.' 

^'  He  never  noticed  my  tanni  io  tbe 
least,  bat  calmly  opening  the  window, 
.  passed  out  upon  tbe  terraoe.  The 
others  speedily  gathered  aroand  him, 
and  I  saw  that  he  knew  tbe  whole 
place  as  if  it  had  bee»  his  bedroom; 
for  not  only  did  he  describe  the  exact 
measarements  between  yarioos  points, 
bat  the  depth  of  water,  the  character 
of  the  bottom,  the  carrenta,  and  the 
prevailing  winds.  He  went  on,  be- 
sides, to  show  how,  by  running  out 
a  i^er  here,  and  a  breakwater  there- 
by filling  up  this,  and  deepening  that 

safe  anchorage  oonld  be  secured  in 

all  weathers;  while  the  headlands 
oonld  be  easily  fortified,  and  '  at  a 
moderate  cost,'  I  quote  himself  *  of 
say  twenty-two  or  threes  millions  of 
franca,  while  a  fort  erected  on  the 
isUmd  there  would  command  the 
whole  entrance.' 

<^^And  who,  in  the  name  of  all 
Utopia,  wants  to  force  it?'  cried 
I;  for  as  thev  talked  so  openly,  I 
thought  I  might  interpose  as  frankly. 

<^He  never  seemed  to  resent  my  re- 
mark as  obtrusive,  but  said  quietly, 
« Who  knows?  the  French  perhaps — 
perhaps  your  own  people  one  of  these 
davs*' 

«« rd  like  to  have  said,  but  I  didn't, 
We  could  walk  in  and  walk  out  here, 
with  our  iron-dads,  as  coolly  as  a  man 
goes  out  in  the  rain  with  a  macintosh. 

^They  remained  fully  an  hour, 
talking  as  freely  as  if  I  was  bom  deaf 
and  dumb.  At  laat  thev  arose  to 
leave,  and, the  owl-faced  man— he 
looked  exactly  like  anowl— «aid,  with 
a  little  grin, '  We're  going  to  disturb 
you  again.' 

^'«How  80 ?'  cried  I;  'yon  can't 
smelt  lead  here.' 


*'  'No,  but  we're  going  to  make  an 
arsenal.  Where  you  stand  now  will 
be  a  receiving-dock,  and  that  sarden 
of  yours  a  patent  slip.  Tou'll  have 
to  dear  out  before  the  New  Year.' 

''  *  Who  is  be?  who  is  that  with  the 
spectades?'  asked  I  of  one  of  tbe  ser- 
vants, who  wailed  outside  with  doab 
and  umbrellas. 

^'^  That's  the  Conte  di  Gavour,' 
said  the  fdlow,  haughtily  ;  and  thus 
was  the  whole  murder  out  at  onosi 
Tbey  turned  me  out,  air,  in  two 
months,  and  I  never  ventured  to  take 
a  lease  of  a  place  till  he  died.  After 
that  event,  I  purchased  a  little  spot 
on  the  island  of  Tino  yonder,  and 
built  mysdf  a  cottage.  They  could 
neither  smelt  metal  nor  build  a  ship 
there,  and  I  hugged  mysdf  at  the 
thought  of  safety.  But,  would  you 
believe  it  ?  last  week— only  last  ireek 
— ^his  successor,  in  rummaging  over 
Oavonr's  papers  in  the  Foreign  Ofilce. 
comes  upon  a  packet  labelled  ^  Speaia, 
and  discovers  a  memorandum  in  these 
words,  ^  The  English  Admiral,  at  din- 
ner to-dav,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  de- 
fending the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  from 
the  island.  He  said  the  entrance 
should  be  two-thirds  dosed  by  a 
breakwater,  and  a  strong  fort  d  fleur 
dtau  built  in  Tino.  I  haVe  thought 
of  it  all  night;  he  is  perfectly  ri^t, 
and  I'll  do  it;*  and  here,  sir,"  said  my 
companion,  drawing  a  paper  from  his 
podcet,  ^*is  a  ^sommation'  from  the 
minister  to  surrender  my  holding  «m 
Tino,  receiving  a  due  compensation 
for  the  same,  and  once  more  betake 
myself  heaven  knows  where;  for, 
though  the  great  Oount  Oavoor  is 
dead  and  gone,  his  grand  intentiona 
are  turning  up  every  day,  oat  of 
drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  neither  Pio 
Nono  nor  myself  will  live  to  see  the 
kstofthem.'^ 
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It  is  one   of  the    disadraQtages 
inddental  to   our  institutions,  that 
i  foreign  police   which    shonld   be 
enfficiently  profound  to  achieve   the 
object  dedred   oan  scarcely  ever  be 
adopted,  beoaose  it  would  not  be  on- 
deretood  by  the  nation.    If,  instead 
cf  dealing  as  we  do  now  with  each 
IndiTiduaT  question  only  when  it  has 
growQ  to  fluoh  dimensions  that  it  can 
be  no  longer  ignored,  we  interfered 
to  nip  the  danoer  in  the  bud,  then, 
indeed,  we  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  our  infloence  in 
Europe  was  soothing   and  salutary. 
Bot  only  the  experienced  physician 
can  detect  the  seeds  of  disease ;  and 
it  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  supe- 
rior knowledge,  when  thus  applied, 
that  the   more  it  is  exeroised  the 
kes  it  is  appreciated  by  the  blind 
and  ignorant    We  seek  in  rain  for 
the*  guiding    principle    of    British 
foreign  policy.    The  nation,   incap- 
able of   Dursuing  any  definite  sys- 
tem   amia    the    Tarious    complica- 
tions which  arise,  look,  as  we  have 
•aid,  at  each    question    separately, 
while  Ministers  are  too  often  com- 
pelled  by  the   pressure    of    public 
opinion  to  pursde   a   policy  which 
their    better    Judgment    condemns. 
Hence    tiiat    extraordinary     incon- 
usteney,    which     has    one    advan- 
tage,   that   it   utterly  bewilders    all 
Continental  governments,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  abroad  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  conceals 
some  deep-laid   scheme  of  perfidv, 
when   in  reality  it  represents  only 
the  oscillating  opinions  of  an  ill-in- 
formed  public.     The  best  evidence 
that  we  are  not   speaking  at   ran- 
dom is  to  be  found   in  the   lament- 
aUe  condition  to  which   our  diplo- 
matic relations   with    Earope  have 
been  brought  at  the  present  jnnc- 
toie.     It    may    be    assumed    that 
the  chief  objects   of   British    dip- 
lomacy are  to  have    as    few   ene« 
nues  as  possibley    and   to   maintain 


universal  pence.  As  a  commercial 
nation,  the  tranquillity  of  the  world 
is  an  important  element  to  our  pro- 
sperity; while,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  in  which  neutrality  is  impos- 
sible, a  skilful  « diplomacy  should 
always  phice  us  on  the  strongest 
Bide.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  the  effect  of  our 
policy  has  been  to  create  as  many 
enemies  as  possible,  while,  in  its 
latest  phase,  it  has  tended  to  pre- 
cipitate a  Enropean  war,  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances which  could  be  conceived 
for  England.  Whether  we  take 
the  nations  separately,  or,  grouping 
them  collectively,  class  individuals 
according  to  their  political  affinities, 
we  find  the  same  results.  We 
stimulated  the  Poles  to  exertion  by 
popular  clamour,  an4  have  since 
exasperated  them  against  us  by 
what  they  tenn  our  desertion  of 
their  cause.  We  have  irritated 
Russia  to  snch  a  degree  that  she 
does  not  consider  the  insults  she 
subsequently  heaped  upon  us  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  our  in- 
terference. The  Obristians  through- 
out the  East  regard  us  as  their 
Natural  enemies;  and  our  short- 
lived popularity  in  Greece  exists  no 
longer,  though  we  have  made  a 
sacrifice  of  the  loniati  Islands  to 
retain  it.  In  Italy  we  $re  prover- 
bial for  barren  sympathy ;  in  France 
we  have  of  ]ate  done  all  we  could 
to  increase  the  national  antipathy ; 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America 
we  are  hated  as  cordially  as  in  the 
STorthem;  while  our  latest  diplo- 
matic effi>rts  in  the  Sohleswig-Hol- 
stein  question  have  outraged  the 
whole  German  nationality.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  only  Press  more 
bitter  apinst  England  than  the 
German  is  the  Danish;  so  that  we 
have  failed  to  conciliate  the  one 
million  of  peoole  for  whose  sake 
we  have   offenaed   forty.    In  point 
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of  fact,  the  only  real  friends  remafn- 
\ing  to  Q8  in  Europe  are  a  hw 
Mnssalmans.  Meantime,  without 
knowing  it,  we  are  poahing  matters 
to  a  revolutionary  war  with  a  fatal 
precision.  Oppressed  nationalities 
are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation  for  aid  and  sympathy  ; 
while  in  complex  questions  the 
Foreign  Office  fiuds  itself  involved 
hy  tradition  with  the  oppressors. 
Thus,  up  to  the  first  of  last  Fehrnary, 
Bismark  and  Bechherg  leant  upon 
us  for  support  in  their  auti-national 
policy.  Without  our  countenance 
they  would  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  pursue  a  course  which 
will  prohfihly  excite  the  phles^matic 
German  masses  to  revolt.  Without 
the  knowledge  that  the  British 
nation  sympathises  in  every  revolu- 
tion, it  is  douhtful  whether  the 
phleematio  German  masses  would 
revolt  So  bng  as  we  wish  to  use 
the  rulers  as  political  allies,  we  lead 
them  to  trust  us,  hut  we  desert 
them  when  the  ruled  demand  our 
sympathy.  Thus  we  have  the  con- 
fidence and  the  friendship  of  neither. 
We  are  perpetually  tumbling  be- 
tween two  stools :  now  the  traditions 
of  our  foreign  policy  commit  us  to 
one  course,  now  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  masses  drives  us  into  another 
which  conflicts  with  it;  now  we 
.are  encouraging  the  governors  to 
resistance,  now  the  governed  to 
revolt,  until  it  is  no  wonder  that 
both  governors  and  governed  be- 
lieve that  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  set  them  by  the  ears.  We  cast, 
not  oil,  but  blaang  petroleum  an 
the  troubled  waters,  and  then  throw 
the^  blame  of  the  conflagration  on 
the  masses  we  have  oorseWes  \g- 
^  nited.  We  have  a  knack  bf  leading 
*on  our  friends,  and  then  deserting 
them>-as  fatal  to  them  as  it  is  en- 
couraging to  their  enemies.  As  we 
stimulated  the  Poles  to  a  resistance 
which  has  proved  most  disastrous, 
so  we  have  forced  Denmark  to  make 
concessions  to  Grerihany  which  will 
probably  lead  to  the  ultimate  rnin 
of  King  Christian.  As  we  blustered 
to  Russia,  so  have  we  blustered  to 
Germany;  but  whereas  we  were 
'^    humiliated    by    the    Govern- 


ment of  Russia,  we  now  suffer  in- 
sult and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Germany.  The  repre- 
sentativee  of  liberal  institutions  in 
Europe,  it  was  from  us  that  the  two 
men  in  Austria  and  Prussia  who 
trample  most  notoriously  upon  tlioae 
institutions  received  countenance 
and  support  It  is  difificult,  in  this 
last  matter,  to  say  whether  we  have 
most  ill-used  the  Danes  or  the  Ger- 
mans. We  have  turned  the  Danes 
out  of  Eolstein,  and  lost  that  pro- 
vince to  them  irretrievably;  bat 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  handed 
it  over  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  Hol- 
steiners  would  not  prefer  King 
Christian  to  Bismark.  By  our  treaty 
of  1852,  we  imposed  upon  this  vic- 
timised population  King  Log ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  diplomatic  phe- 
nomenon, that  the  mode  by  which 
we  proposed  to  give  effect  to  that 
treaty  in  1864  was  by  encouraging 
the  triumphal  entry  of  King  Stork. 
Without  our  pressure  exercised  on 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  Cabinets  in 
those  capitals  would  never  have 
ventured  upon  *  that  rupture  with 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort  which  has 
since  culminated  in  the  ocoapaUon 
not  only  of  Holstein.  but  of  Schles- 
wig.  In  other  woras,  we  have  been 
the  means  of  insidiously  jntrodncipg 
into  the  dominions  of  King  CbrLs- 
tian  his  bitterest  enemies.  That 
we  should  have  honestly  believed 
it  possible  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Denmark  by  means  of  an  Austro- 
Prussian  army  in  Schleswi^- Hol- 
stein, is  an  instance  of  such  re- 
freshing simplicity  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  that  even  Bis- 
mark must  have  felt  a  twinge  of 
conscience  at  betraying  a  ooofldenoe 
so  innocently  and  touchiogly  re- 
posed. 

Have  the  people  of  England  the 
least  idea  who  are  their  friends  and 
who  their  enemies  ?  Do  they  know 
whom  they  want  to  injure  and 
whom  to  benefit?  If  the  absolute 
Governments  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
are*  our  friends,  then  we  have  im- 
perilled their  very  existence  by  forc- 
mg  them  with  positive  threats  into 
direct   collision   with   the   Diet    of 


FEBokfort,  with  aboat  tUrty  sore-  thing  ean  torn  up  which  will  not 
reign  German  stotes,  and,  with  the  he  to  her 'advantage.  To  be  rare, 
exception  of  a  small  aristooratic  fao-  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  bene* 
tioDy  with  tiie  whole  Q«rm»n  na-  fidog  a  good  deal  Indirectly.  He 
tioQ.  If  the  whc^e  German  nation  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
are  our  frienda,  then  we  have  he-  the  opportanfty  of  rendering  abor- 
tnyed  them  most  egrsgionsly,  and  dve  a  very  ill-timed  effbrt  on  oor 
have  driven  tfaeu  for  shelter  into  |>ait  to  settle  matters  by  means  of 
the  arods  of  our  natural  enemy,  the  a  conference ;  and  he  can  ecaroelj 
Eosperor  of  the  French;  if  the  &il  to  seeare,  as  the  price  of  his 
Danes  are  oor  friends,  we  have  most  vahiable  aid  and  comfbrt  to 
been  the  means  of  their  abandon-  die  small  German  states,  especially 
ing  withoQt  a  straggle  one  of  the  those  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  at^ 
fiust  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  tacked  as  tiiey  are  at  present  by 
sod  of  leaving  them  to  fight  all  England  and  Bismark.  certain  pro- 
Gennaay  single-haaded.  To  Ger-  vinces  neoeasair  to  his  frontier  ar- 
msny  we  bftve  presented  the  alter-  rangeraents.  By  a  cnrlons  fhtal- 
native  of  a  war  with  Denmark  or  a  Ity,  the  German  popolation  on  the 
ciTil  war — to  Denmark,  of  a  war  Bhine  took  a  v^  strong  interest 
with  Germany  or  abject  sabmission;  in  the  Schleswig^Holstein  qoestion. 
while  to  ooreelves  we  have  reserved  are  very  liberal  in  their  pottHcal 
the  choice  of  helping  Denmark  to  tendendes,  and  naturally  lean  rather 
fight  Germany,  or  <^  leaving  her  towards  England,  from  whom  they 
to  her  £ate,  and  receiving  the  con-  have  nothing  to  fear,  than  towards 
tomely  of  all  Eprope  condensed  their  Immediate  neigbbonr.  Had 
and  heaped  npon  oar  heads.  If  the  Emperor  wished  as  to  present 
we  abandon  ]>enmark  after  hav-  to  him  the  Rhine  provinces,  he 
log  wged  her  to  make  saorifioes  on  woald  probably  have  soggested  to 
the  nroinise  of  oor  sapport,  we  QS  the  policy  we  have  parsned  in 
flbonld  deserve  to  be  ''cnt^*  by  the  Schieswig  -  Holstein  question, 
every,  respectable  nation.  If  we  by  which  we  have  not  only  entirely 
make  war  for  Denmark  in  the  anti-  alienated  this  population  from  our- 
oatiooality  sense,  the  one  result  selves,  but  broneht  them  into  direct 
more  disastrous  than  fisilure  would  collision  with  tue  dei^otic  element 
be  sQccess.  We  should  be  fighting  in  Germany, 
to  preserve  a  kingdom,  on6>ha]f  of  Had  we  placed  the  Emperor  in 
the  population  of  which  wishes  to  this  advantageous  position  because 
be  united  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  we  could  not  thwart  his  aggressive 
the  other  half  to  Germany.  If,  after  designs  without  abandoning  those 
what  has  passed,  we  reattached  by  liberal  priooiples  which  Englishmen 
force  the  German  element  to  the  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
Danish,  we  should  have  expended  represent  abroad,  our  policy,  though 
blood  and  treasure  to  create  the  weak-  unlucky,  would  have  been  inter- 
est power  in  Europe.  ^  Rottenness**  gible.  Bat  the  peculiar  feature  of 
would  then  be  no  name  for  '^  the  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
state  of  Denmark.^'  The  only  nation  forcing  upon  the  Emperor  the  pre- 
which  has  thoroughly  co-operated  ridency  of  that  Rhine  Oonfedera- 
with  us  in  oar  Danish  policy  has  been  tion  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  create 
the  Rossiao,  the  only  nation  whose  some  yean  ago  in  Baden,  by  dint 
interests  are  in  every  respect  op-  of  our  opposing  not  merely  the  prin- 
posed  to  ours  in  the  Baltic,  and  ciple  of  nationality  and.  of  liberty, 
whose  aggressive  tendencies  we  have  but  of  constitutional  ]aw«  We  actu- 
to  fear.  She  is  the  only  nation  ally  applaud  Prussia  and  Austria 
whom,  in  the  present  crisis,  we  are  for  an  open  violation  of  the  con- 
treating  in  a  really  friendly  and  stitution.  Having  failed  at  Frank- 
good-natured  way.  Thanks  to  our  fort  to  get  a  majority  over  the  libe- 
€ffi^  we  have  put  matters  upon  ral  states  of  Germany,  the  despotio 
sQoh  a  footing  that    scarcely  any-  governments,  with  the  ^proval  of 
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Sogliod,  determine  to  apply  force, 
and  proceed  to  the  iDvosioD  of  a 
•oyereign  state,  while  it  is  in  the 
oocopatioa  of  federal  forces,  in 
open  defiatnoe  of  the.  law.  The  Fede- 
ral troops  in  Holstein  would  hfiTe 
been  bound  to  resist  by  force  the 
Pxassian  invasion,  bot,  being  nume- 
rically unable  to  cope  with  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  armies  united, 
thepr  have  as  yet  preferred  to  re- 
main passive  rather  than  seek  the 
rapport  of  French  bayonets.  No 
wonder  the  German  people  say  that 
the  English  press  is  bought  by 
France,  when  they  see  that  it  is 
urging  the  public  on  such  a  fatal 
oouvse.  Ko  wonder  we  are  lam- 
pooned in  ev«|7  penny  German 
periodical,  when  we  appeared  as  the 
OQi^furters  and  counsellors  of  the 
SDfost  reactionary  Ministers  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  critical  moment  when 
they  were  venturing  upon  the  most 
illegal  and  reactionary  measure.  If 
it  .  were  not  so  disastrous  to  the 
country,  it  would  be  amusinfir  to 
point  out  how  the  spasmodic  efforts 
we  iftade  in  favour  of  peace  were 
directly  conducive  to  war';  how 
every  dispatch  addressed  to  Bis- 
mark  and  Rechberg  encouraged 
tiiose  statesmen  to  precipitate  the 
crisis;  how  much  less  dangerous  to 
Denmark  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many, led  by  the  Dukes  of  Baden 
and  Oobarg,  would  have  been  than 
the  two  great  Powers,  led  by  their 
two  intriguing  Ministers ;  how  much 
more  formidable  to  King  Christian 
is  the  King  of  Prussia  than  the 
Duke  of  Angustenburg ;  how,  if  we 
had  wii^hed  to  keep  the  peace,  all 
our  efforts  should  have  been  di- 
rected to  support  the  small  states 
of  Gkrmany  against  the  large,  and 
80  to  paralyse  the  violent  and  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  latter. 

hA  an  eyewitne!»  of  a  good  deal 
of  what  has  transpired  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  since  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  I  was  enabled  to  form 
my  opinions  upon  the  spot ;  and  as 
Everything,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  British 
press  upon  tne  subject  bos  taken 
only  one  view,  and  as,  with  the 
same  absence  of  originality  which 


has  indnosd  them  to  t«ke  that  view, 
they  have  all  stated  either  that  it 
ia  based  upon  ignorance  (this  was 
the  ground  usuallj^  taken,  at  the 
opening  of  the  question,  by  Cabinet 
Miaistors  and  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), or  else  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  display  that  ignoranoe 
by  adopting  the  same  argoments, 
there  may  be  a  certain  novelty  in 
looking  at  this  qhestion  from  the 
Scbleswig-Holstein  or  Anglo-Saion 
stand-point,  rather  than  from  the 
Danish  or  Bcandinavian.  Whatever 
the  popular  view  may  be,  there  is 
too  moch  fairness  in  the  British 
public  to  refuse  to  hear  the  other 
side;  and  I  have  therefore  pat  in 
their  broadest  form  the  argmuenta 
by  which,  in  Germany,  om*  policy 
is  discredited.  Had  our  efforts  in 
favour  of  Denmark  been  crowned 
with  success,  it  would  signify  little 
to  us  what  the  Germans  thought 
about  the  matter.  The  fact  that 
we  have  utterly  failed,  entitles  to 
a  higher  consideration  than  they 
would  otherwise  possess  those  ar- 
guments which  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  an  opposite  policy.  Ia 
order,  however,  more  clearly  to 
comprehend  its  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  relate  shortly  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks— events 
for  which  our  Government  sboaki 
have  been  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
which,  had  they  been  anticipated, 
woukl  have  enabled  us  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  placed. 

It  was  upon  the  last  day  bot  one  of 
the  year  which  has  jost  closed  that 
three  strangers  might  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  Har- 
burg  embarking  on  board  a  little 
river-steamer  lying  at  the  wharf  with 
her  steam  up.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Harbuiig  observed  nothing,  for 
they  are  a  phlegmatic  commer(»al 
race,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  concerns  of  other  people; 
and  although  there  was  something 
unusual  in  these  gentlemen  taking 
a  trip  down  the  Elbe  in  a  steamer 
chartered  expressly  .for  therosekes 
in  mid-winter,  no  curious  qaestioDS 
were  asked  as  to  who  they  were,  or 
where  they  were  going.    They  weie 
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a  yfxj  qnlety  unpretdodifig    trio,  be  bid  (br  them,  or  tibey  may  bore 
with  DO  display  of  loggage   or   at-  no  right  to  it ;  but  wben  nearly  a 
tendants;    and  the  captain   of  the  million  of  wills  are    all  tamed  in 
I       steamer    nndentood    them    to    be  the  same  direotion,  there  ie   gene- 
I       pobJie    fhnctionariea,  employed     in  rally  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  their 
making  an  official  tonr  of  InveBtlga-  faronr.    Whole  nations  are  not  nna- 
tion      upon     the    river.     80     he  nimons  without  some    cause.    And 
stetmed     nnsuspiciously     down    to  although  we  may  not  idways  truat 
Giockstadt    through   a  stream    iJ-  the  wisdom' of  popular  movements, 
ready  cambered  with  bloofcs  of  ice ;  and  generally  disapprove  of  the  means 
aad  bis  passengers  went  ashore  in  they  employ  to  achieve  their  ends, 
a  fittle  boat,  and  were  met  on  the  they  deserve  to  be  respected  when 
pier  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  they    represent   the    aspirations  of 
appareatly  had    received  notice  of  every  class    of  society.     There  is 
their   intended    arrival,   and    were  somethiug     singnlariy     incon^tent 
there  to  meet  them.    Up    to  this  in  the  point  of  view  from  which, 
moment  the  little  town  of  Gluck-  from  the  first,  we  have  regarded  the 
itadt  had  been     quiet    and    iodif-  Schleewig  -  Holstein      question  —  a 
ferent    to    the     approach    of    the  point  of  view  so  entirely  antagon- 
steamer  as  Harburg  had  been  to  its  istic  to  all  the  principles  which  we 
departure.    It  is  true  that  the  in-  profess   govern  our   foreign   policy, 
h^itants    had    scarcely     recovered  that  it  is  quite    clear    either  that 
the   breath    expended   in   clieering  those  principles  must  be    radically 
the  entrance  of  German  troops  upon  wrong,  or  that  we   ought   not   to 
tli^  departure  of   the  Danes,    and  )kave  shrunk    from    the  application 
flhoutiag      the     Scbleswig-Holstein  of  them  in  this  case.    The  first  im« 
Anthem;  bnt  the^  knew  no  reason  pression  to  be  removed  with  refer- 
wbjthey  should  regard  the  gentle-  ence  to  the  national  aspiration  in 
men  walking  along  the   pier  with  Holstdn  is,  that  it  partakes  of  any 
any  unusual   interest     Suldenly  a  revolutionary    character.     To     one 
sort  of  electrio   shod:    seemed    to  accustomed  to  see  oonntries  in  re- 
thrill    through    the    town ;   peo|de  volution,  the    manifestation  of  the 
began  frantically    to     run  towards  popular     feeling     throughout     the 
the  market-place  ;  the  three  gentie-  conntiy  was  very  remarkable.    Hav* 
men   found    themselves   surrounded  ing  seen  all   the  European  revolu- 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  excited  mul-  tions  which  have  taken  place  since 
titude,  who  could    scarcely  realise  1848,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
the  ftict  that  he  whom  they  main-  pulsion  of  Eing'Otho  from  Greece, 
tained  to  be  their  lawftil  sovereign  1  could  form  some  estimate  of  the 
had  come  to    daim   his   own,  and  character  of  this  movement,  which 
had    been    compelled,  in    order  to  differs  from  all  others  by  reason  of 
avoid  the  traps  laid  for  him  by  his  the  extraordinary  respect  for   con- 
enemies,    thus    to    steal    into    the  stituted  authority    which  the  Hol- 
coantry.    No  one   could  visit  Hoi-  steiners  have  shown  from  the  be* 
stein,  at   such  a    moment  without  ginning.    They  have  not  perpetrated 
catching  the   infection.     Who   can  a  sinffie   act    of  violence    on    the 
stand  by  and  watch  unmoved  the  Danish  officials,  even  when  the  pre- 
progrees  of  a  game  when  the  stake  sence  of  Gherman  troope  might  have 
played  for  is   a  crown  t    Who  can  tempted  them  to  give  vent  to  their 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  shouting  long -pent -up    feelings,    after    the 
and  cheering  and  wild  excitement  manner  of  the  more  excitable  iiaoes 
and  remain  indififerent  to  the  poo-  of  the  south.    The  consequence  is, 
ular  emotion?    How  is  it  possible  that  abroad  it  is. supposed  that  the 
to   aee   a   whole   nation   testifying  Holsteiners  did  not  detest  the  Danes 
its  umanimous  desire  for  some  one  as  cordially  as  was  possible  for  one 
thing  upon   which   they   have   set  race  to  do  which  was  governed  by 
th^r    affections,    and    not  join   in  another  totally  dissimilar  to  it    The 
'^wiahingtheymaygetitr    It  may  Englishman    arriving    in    Holstein 
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WAB  rather  astonisbed  ta  bear  tbe 
inhabitants^  talking  of  themselyea 
as  an  oppressed  nationality ;  and 
altboogh  it  is  true  that  the  form  of 
oppression  was  mi)d,  yet  oar  own 
experience  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
has  taoght  us  hoyr  impoesibie  it  is 
to  devise  a  form  of  government 
which  shall  satisfy  a  people  whose 
sole  aspiration  is  sep^iration.  The 
antagonism  between  Holsteiner  and 
Dane  is  as  decided  as  between  Bos- 
sian  and  Pole,  Austrian  and  Italian, 
Korthern  and  Southern  Ameri- 
can ;  and,  aa  in  the  latter  case,  the 
fact  that  the  central  Government 
is  democratic  does  not  mend  the 
matter.  The  fact  is,  that  Holstein 
could  more  easily  be  governed  from 
Copenhagen  by  a  despot  than  by  a 
democracy,  for  the  latter  is  tbe 
most  grinding  and  aggressive  form 
of  government  of  the  two ;  and  it  is 
only  since  the  Liberals  of  Oopen- 
hagen  have  pushed  their  kings  to 
acte  of  illegalKy  in  Holstein  that 
the  people  of  that  country  have 
risen  upon  their  rulers.  The  war 
of  1849  and  1850  was  forced  upon 
the  Holsteiners  by  the  Radicals  of 
Oopenhagen,  Just  as  the  signature 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  18th  of 
last  November  was  extorted  from 
the  present  King  by  the  same  party, 
under  the  menace  of  a  revolution 
which  should  annex  Denmark  to 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  order,  then, 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  in- 
to the  merits  of  the  question,  though, 
haJ  our  statesmen  comprdiended 
them  at  the  outset,  that  situation 
oould  never  have  arisen.  Had  the 
antagonism  between  the  Gherman 
and  the  Danish  element  in  this 
peniDsnk  been  clearly  understood 
from  the  beginniog,  we  never  should 
have  made  a  trea/ty  which  aeema  to 
have  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  eaaw  hdLi  between 
the  raecQ,  whenever  the  contingency 
ahonld  arise  for  which  it  was  meant 
to  provide.  A  treaty  between  the 
great  European  Powers,  naming  a 
JPreeideDt  to  succeed  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
floon  as  peace  should  be  established 
m  America,  who  should  govern  both 
ifleetiona  of  tbe  Union  under  certain 


oooditionii,  would  not  be  more  sen- 
sible. Tbe  Holsteiqers,  at  the  end 
of  tbe  struggle  of  1849  and  1850, 
when  they  failed  to  separate  them- 
selves from  Denmark,  found  a  sove- 
reign uBconstitationally  iropoied 
upon  them  by  Powers  who  had  so 
business  to  interfere  in  thdr  inter- 
nal afikii^,  and  never  for  one  in- 
stant dreamt  of  acqoieecing  in  an 
arrangement  which,  it  was  dear, 
was  designed  to  reduce  them  from 
the  position  of  a  sovereign  state  to 
that  of  a  Dikoish  province.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Holsteinera,  the  King 
of  Denmark  had  no  more  right  to 
arrange  with  England  who  ehoald 
be  Doke  of  Holstein  at  his  death, 
than  would  William  lY.  have  been 
entitled  to  make  a  treaty  with 
France  naming  the  Duke  of  Oom- 
btrland  as  his  successor,  instead  of 
our  present  Queen,  withont  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  No  donbt  has 
ever  existed  in  tbe  mind  of  any 
Holsteiner  as  to  who  is  the  legiti- 
mate and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  duchy,  add  the  strongest 
confirmation  that  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  think  King  Christianas 
title  under  the  Treaty  invalid,  lies 
in  the  fact  of  his  own  eldest  brother, 
Prince  Charles  of  Criucksbnrg,  hav- 
ing refused  to  take  tbe  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him.  Perhaps^  if  we 
thoroughly  apprehended  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  of  1852  was  a  mea- 
sure of  political  expediency  created 
by  the  then  state  of  our  relations 
with  Greece,  we  ahould  have  lees 
sympathy  •f>r  it.  But  it  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  that  Greece  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Denmark,  jost  as 
Denmark  has  since  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Greece.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  an  open  rupture  with  Bos- 
sia  when  the  solution  of  the  Schlei- 
wig^Holstein  question,  in  a  Bos- 
sian  sense,  presented  itself  as  an 
escape  from  the  difiionlt^.  Busaia 
had  two  ol\)eots  to  gam  in  this 
treaty ;  one  was  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  Scandioavian  Empire, 
the  othtfr  to  establish  her  own  daims 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark.  Tbe 
treaty  of  1862  accomplished  bo& 
purposes.  Never  had  an  occasion 
presented  itself  more   favourable  to 
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the  creation  of  an  i^pire  in  the 
Korth^which  should  be  a  counter- 
poise to  Russia,  and  a  valuable  altj 
to  this  oountry— than  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  Den- 
Durk.     Holstein  and  the    German 
part  of  Schleswig  might  ^have  been 
allowed  to  rerert  to  their  legitimate 
princes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Schles^'g-fiolsteinere^  as  well  as  of 
the  Eider  Dane  party  at  Oopenha- 
gen,  would  have  been  satisfied  by 
azi  arraugement  which  would  hare 
giren  us  a  chain  of  allies  extend- 
ing from  Lapland  to  Sioily,  cutting 
Europe  in  two,  and  separating  the 
only  two  Powers  whose  combination 
is  dangerous  to  us  by  an  insepar- 
able  barrier.      Nobody    can    doubt 
that  our  natural  allies  in  Europe  are 
Scandinavia.    Germany,   and  Italy- 
our  natural     enemies,    Russia    ana 
France.    By  our  Treaty  of  1852  we 
secnred    Russia    against    Scandina- 
via, cleared  away  twelve  interven- 
ing heirs,  bringing  her  within  three 
of  the   succession.      Moreover,    we 
recognise  in  that   document^  in  so 
many  words,  rights  which  she  has 
pot  got;  b^  our  subsequent  policy 
in  supporting   a    tpeaty    originally 
made  in  the  mterest  of  Russia,  ¥(.e 
alienate  our  natural  ally,  Germany, 
and  drive    that    whole    nationality 
into  the  arms  of  our  natural  enemy, 
France.    In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  the    treaty    has    been    to  unite 
Germany  with  France  against  Eng* 
land,    and    to     guarantee     Russia 
against  a  dangerous  northern  rival. 
The  traditional  Foreign  Office  objec- 
tion to  the    formation    of  a  Scan- 
dinavia is   the  danger  of  allowing 
the  entrance  to  the  ^tic  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  Power.    That  objection 
was  good  before  the    invention  of 
steam  iron-clads,  and  when  it  was 
BUDposed  that  the    Sound  was  the 
only  entrance  to  the  Baltic ;  but  as 
during  the  Crimean  war  our  whole 
fleet  passed  through  the  Great  Belt 
-^a  channel  fifteen  miles  wide — the 
conditions    are    materially    alterelS. 
The  only  combination  under  these 
circumstances   which    might  be  in- 
convenient would  be  the  extremely 
improbable  one  o(  an  alhance  be- 
tween Bttsaia  «nd  Scandinavia.    The 


best  proo^  however,  that  a  Scandi- 
navian Empire  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  ilngland,  is  the  trouble 
which  Russia  takes  to  prevent  it. 
It  never  can.  be  an  advantage'  to 
England  to  create  weak  Powers  in 
the  north  of  Emope,  and  yet  we 
are  on  the  vei]ge  of  a  war  to  per«  , 
petuate  the  existence  of  a  kingdom 
which  possesses  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  or  stability.  If 
we  succeed  in  our  present  policy,  we 
shall  force  into  an  unholy  union  two 
antaeonistic  nationalities,  almost 
equuicL  population,  and  determined 
to  quarrel  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
If  Russia  has  been  unable  to  absorb 
Poland,  if  Hungary  still  is,  a  thorn  v 
in  the  side  of  Austria,  how  can  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Danes  govern 
a  million  of  An^o-Saxons,  deter- 
mined on  sooner  or  later  gaining 
their  independence?  We  may  force 
them  to  submit  for  the  moment,  as 
we  did  in  1862,  but  it  is  only  con- 
cealing the  sore  with  a  blister, 
which  will  cause  it  to  break  out 
with  .renewed  violence.  The  fact 
that  the  people  of  Schles^jrig-Hol- 
stein  are  supported  in  their  national 
aspirations  by  forty  millions  of 
Germans,  will  not  tend  to  make  ' 
them  abandon  those  aspirations; 
and  whatever  be  the  immediate 
•  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  requires 
no  sage  to  predict  that  the  ultimate 
solution  of  it  must  be  the  separation 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  i-aoes  by  a  line  of  national 
demarcation  in  Schleswig.  True 
statesmanship  consists  not  in  the 
creation  of  mture  difficulties  by  the  . 
unskilful  patdiing  up  of  those  which  ^ 
exist^  but  in  the  fijial  and  perma- 
nent settlement  of  questions  danjEcer- 
ous  to  the  peace  of  £urope.  This, 
then,  is  the  whole  secret  of  that 
perpetnal  struggle  which  has  been 
ffoing  onibr  fifteen  years,  and  which 
has  been  fought  out  upon  technicaal 
grounds  so  involved  and  compli- 
cated, that  both  sides  have  found  it 
easy  to  make  a  case.  The  An£^ 
Saxons,  with  a  characteristic  love  of 
law  and  order,  instead  of  taking 
the  sensational  line,  which  would 
have  ybeen  at  once  seized  upon  in 
ItalW^d  simply  basing  thor  re- 
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Bistance  upon  the  popular  ground  of 
nationality,  have  argued  every  point 
with  the  Danish  Goyemment  as  in 
a  court  of  law.  The  Diet  at  Frank- 
'^fort  has  *  maintained  its  rights  by 
subtleties  of  reasoning  too  refined 
for  the  general  public,  who  would 
have  understood  the  question  at 
once,  had  it  been  presented  to  them 
as  a  simple  question  of  nationality, 
but  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  it  as  an  arena  for  German 
professors  to  display  their  dialectic 
powers.  The  same  principle  of 
nationality  which  in  Italy  secured 
the  English,  sympathy,  is  at  stake 
here ;  the  difference  is.  that  there  it 
had  an  ideal  basis,  ana  was  carried 
out  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  here 
it  has  a  legal  basis,  and  has  been 
fought  with  no  sharper  weapon, 
since  1849,  than  the  pen.  The 
struggle  is  not  so  exciting,  especially 
as  it  has  been  carried  on  in  Ger- 
man, and  has  lasted  so  many  years. 
It  is  a  curious  satire  upon  political 
professions,  that  England  should 
have  been  the  Power  to  impose 
upon  a  sovereign  state,  without 
consulting  its  legislative  bodies,  a 
ruler  whom  they  did  not  want, 
and  to  insist  upon  uniting  its 
population  by  the  ties  of  govern- 
ment to  a  race  whom  they  detest; 
that  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  we  should  be  doing  all  we 
can  to  render  government  impos- 
sible, by  affording  aid  and  consola- 
tion to  rebels,  we  should  have  our- 
selves been  the  means  of  creating 
here  a  government  the  most  unjust 
and  impossible  of  alL  It  was  this 
determination  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Holstein  to  win  their 
victory  by  moral  means  alone,  and 
to  avoid  any  recourse  to  violence 
or  bloodshed,  which  struck  me  as 
I  travelled  through  the  country. 
Everywhere  banners  were  waving, 
the  railways  were  crowded  with  ex- 
cited patriots  singing  about  Father-* 
land,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be 
breathing  as  though  relieved  of 
some  great  burden ;  but  though  na- 
turally a  certain  confusion,  almost 
amounting  to  anarchy,  was  inevi- 
table when  the  Federal  Commis- 
Bionen  entered  upon  their  ^^ctions 


in  the  place  of  the  Danes,  the 
people  did  all  in  their  power,  by 
preserving  order  among  themselves, 
to  facilitate  the  task  of  their  new 
rulers.  Unfortunately,  this  line  of 
conduct  seemed  to.  deprive  them  of 
all  possible  chance  ot  sympathy  in 
England.  "If,"  said  Ae  *  Times' 
in  a  leading  article  of  the  19th  of 
January,  "Holstein  or  Schleswig 
had  spontaneously  risen  in  arms, 
the  feeling  of  England  would  pro- 
bably have  been  with  them;  for 
we  have  accepted  the  principle, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a 
community  having  a  defined  ethno- 
logical and  geographical  position, 
may  legitimately  separate  from'  an- 
other, with  which  it  has  been  iu 
political  relations,  and  that  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grocmds  of  separ- 
ating, the  community  itself  is  en- 
titled to  be  the  only  judge.  Bat 
no  such  rising  took  place."  The 
fact  is,  that  among  well-ordered 
communities  abroad  there  still 
exists  what  may  in  England  be 
considered  a  ridiculous  prejudice 
against  revolutions.  The  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  believed  they  could  at- 
tain their  objects  legally,  and  with- 
out violence.  They  are  essentially 
a  conservative,  and  in  some  respects 
rather  an  old-fashioned  race,  not 
yet  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  backward  in  adopting  the 
"  latest  falhions"  fix)m  Pans.  They 
were  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  a  certain  princely  line  had  a 
legitimate  right  to  rule  over  them. 
According  to  their  view  of  the  case, 
the  Dani»i  Government  robbed  the 
old  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  first  of 
his  prospective  crown,  then,  when  be 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  it  by 
force,  violently  seized  his  landed  pro- 
perty, and  finally  allowed  him  a  sum 
equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  its  value, 
presenting  to  him  for  signature  at  the 
same  time  an  illegal  document,  with 
the  alternative  of  beggary  if  he  re- 
fused to  put  his  name  to  it  The 
^ople  of  Holstein  did  not  conceire 
that  the  Augustenbur|;  *"  line  bad 
thereby  forfeited  its  nghts,  more 
especially  as  the  present  claimant 
protested  against  his  father's  act  the 
instant   that  the   Copenhagen  Diet 
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ratified  the  Treaty,  which  made  the 
chan^  of  successioa  law.  This, 
wbeuer  the  Acta  be  as  thej  are 
here  stated  or  not,  was  the  receired 
and  popular  version  of  the  transac- 
tion in  Holstein.  It  would  seem 
that,  had  the  people  made  a 
rerolotion,  or  even  had  a  rerolu- 
tion  been  made  for  them  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  had 
they  requested  some  outmder  with 
DO  rights  at  all,  like  Victor  £m- 
manael,  to  come  and  reign  over 
then,  they  would  have  secured 
British  sympathy;  but  they  lost  it 
bjr  contenting  themselves  with  a 
moral  resistance  based  upon  their 
legal  rifhts.  And  thus  it  happened 
tbt,  in  the  words  of  our  leading 
jooraal,  '^  not  even  with  a  Pretender 
OQ  the  frontier,  and  a  German  in- 
TaaoQ  in  prospect,  could  the  Hol- 
stein people  be  roused  to  insurrec- 
tion." But  while  we  thus  reproach 
them  for  trusting  rather  to  the 
Justice  of  their  cause  than  to  re- 
Tolationary  measures,  with  singular 
inconsistency  we  have  made  allied 
of  Messrs.  Bismark  and  Rechber^, 
who  denounce  the  same  people  in 
their  respective  Chambers  as  demo- 
crats and  revolutionists.  Just  as 
in  America,  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  tide  over  a  political 
crisis,  it  raises  a  cry  against  Eng- 
land; so  in  Prussia^  whenever  Mr. 
VoQ  Bismark  is  in  a  difficulty,  he 
eydces  the  spectre,  of  revolution; 
and  the  temfied  Tunker,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  Japanese  Daimio, 
and  whose  experience  of  affairs  is 
so  limited  that  he  is  incapable  of 
formiog  even  ^a  wrong  political 
opinion,  believ^  the  great  oracle  oT 
Berlin,  and  throws  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  a  policy  which  will 
ere  long  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
the  dass  to  which  he  belongs.  For 
the  great  middle  and  thinking 
dasses  of  Gkrmany,  who  are  neither 
rerolutionary  nor  effete,  sympathise 
with  the  aq>iration8  of  (he  Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners,  and  find  in  the 
attitude  which  the  Tunker  aristo- 
cracy has  taken  in  this  question  an 
additional  reason  for  despising  and 
diatnisting  them.    It  would  be  an 


entire  misapprehension  to  suppose 
that  the  Cabmets  of  Berliu  or  Vienna 
have  been  influenced  in  their  .policy 
in  this  question  by  any  respect  for 
the  Treaty  of  1852.  Bays  Mr.  Yon 
Bismark  to  his  Chamber — ^'I  con- 
sider the  question  of  Prussia's  entire 
withdrawal  from  the  London  Treaty 
rather  a  queltion  of  opportuneness 
than  of  rights.  If  the  German 
deductions  of  rights  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  matter  were  declared 
to  be  perfectly  dear  and  tran- 
sparent^ and  opposing  opinions 
were  stigmatized  as  '  threadbare 
sophistry '  and  *  hole-and-corner 
arguments,'  I  would  only  observe, 
in  place  of  all  criticism,  that 
hole-and-corner  arguments,  when 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Eu- 
ropean bayonets,  usually  gained  ' 
the  day."  80  that^  according  to  the 
representative  of  publio  opmion  in 
England,  right  is  always  on  the  side 
of  revolution ;  according  to  the 
Prussian  Prime-Minister,  it  is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  a  majority  of 
bayonets.  In  both  cases  there  is 
the  same  contempt  manifested  for 
"  hole-and-corner  arguments  which 
involve  legal  or  moral  questions. 
We  support  Denmark,  not  because 
we  signed  a  Treaty,  but  because 
Holstein  did  not  break  out  into 
revolution;  and  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria followed  treacherously  in  our 
wake,  partly  on  account  of  the  pres-  / 
sure  we  exercised  upon  them,  and 
partly  because  it  suited  them.  Aus^ 
tria  fears  that  th^  annexation  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  Germany 
would  increase  the  power  of  Prus- 
sia, and  therefore  she  opposes  the 
Augustenburg  pretensions^  and  ad- 
vocates the  personal  union  with 
Denmark.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  feel  sure  that  she 
could  obtain  or  retain  any  influ- 
ence over  the  Augustenburg  d3r- 
nasty,  while  Mr.  Von  Bismark  is 
perfectly  well  aware  of  what  is 
equally  clear  to  everybody  except 
to  the  Austrian,  and  perhaps  to  our 
own  Gk>vemment)  that  if  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Dulce  of  Augustenburff 
are  finally  disposed  of,  Holstein,  and 
probably  a  part  of  Schleswig,  will 
ultimately  become  altogether  a  Prua- 
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Bian    province.     As    a  prelimioary 
measure  to  this  desirable  coasumma- 
tioD.  the  personal  union  with  Den* 
mark    under    King   Christian    may- 
be safely  proposed,  for  it  is  a  union 
which  is  certain  to  end  in  a  divorce*; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  mow  to  get 
rid  of  her  first  love  satisfactorily,  to 
insure    this    rich    coun#y  dropping 
like  ripe  fruit  to  Prussia. 
r^When  I  arrived  at  Kiel,  the  day 
after    the    Duke    of    Augustenburg 
had  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
the. town,  the  Holsteiners  were  still 
giving  vent    to  the  redundancy   of 
their    enthusiasm;     They  had  been 
pasmng  from  one  phase  of  patriotic 
excitement  to  another.     First  of  all, 
the  sullen  departure  of  the  Dadish 
garrisons  put  them  in  good  spirits, 
and  they  chuckled  inwardly  as  they 
watched     the     retiring     regiments. 
.  Then,  almost  before  the  last  Danish 
soldier  had  disappeared,  from   every 
window  fluttered  the  national  ban- 
ner.   The    whole   town   instantane- 
ously broke  out  into  rejoicing.    The 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  population 
gave  themselves  up  with  one  con- 
sent to    singing,  upon    all    possible 
oocasions  and  without  intermission, 
"  Schleswig-Holstein      meer      um- 
Bchlungen.      The  Saxon  and  Hano- 
verian troops  were  welcomed  as  de- 
liverers,   and      overwhelmed     with 
civilities.      Every    Danish    emblem 
disappeared ;    the    word    Kongliche 
was  taken  down  from  all  the  public 
buildings,   and,  with   a  levity  char- 
acteristic   of    all    popular    emotion, 
the    people    of    Kiel    thought   that 
their    cause    was    won,    that    their 
anxieties  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
nothing    more     remained    but    for 
Duke  Frederick   to  come  and  take 
possession  of  his  own ;  so  that  when 
that  Prince  did  unexpectedly  make 
his  appearance,  the  town  went  ofif 
into  a  new  series  of  demonstrations; 
and  as  I  entered  at   eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  I  found  the  streets 
illuminated   by  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion.   Five  hundred  waving  torches  • 
cast  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  snow- 
cUd  houses   and  whitened  streets; 
and  when  they  all  collected  in  front 
of    the    Banhoffs    Hotel,    at    which 
the  Duke  had  taken  up  his  abode, 


and    broke    out    into     enthuaustic 
cheers,    and     bands     played,    and 
banners     fluttered,    and    a    vener- 
able   citizen,    with    a    voice    trem- 
bling    from    .emotion,    in    a   few 
touching  words  welcomed  back  to 
his    own    capital    the    Prince   who 
had    been    in    exile    from    it   for 
fourteen     years,    it     was     difficult 
to    deny   the    geiiuineness   of  the 
popular    sentiment,   or    to    remain 
an  indifferent  spectator  to  this  de- 
velopment of  it    The  Duke,  stand- 
ing   at   a    window,   addressed  the 
crowd,  which,  with  eager  upturned 
faces,  were  gaang  upon  and  listening 
to  him  for  the  first  time.    To  judge 
b^  the  cheers  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  inspection,  and  dispersed,  not 
•  to  go   to   bed,  but   to  parade  the 
streets  and  lanes.     It  was  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  and  there  seemed 
somethinff  hopeful  in    the   auspices 
under  which   1864  was  being  ush- 
ered in.    I  adjourned,  with  a  num- 
ber of  excited  citizens,  to  a  dub  or 
harmonia,    as   it    was    called;    and 
here,  under   the   influence  of  beer, 
and    in   an    atmosphere    of  smoke, 
patriotic  speeches  were  made,  toasts 
proposed,  and  the  old  year  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of.     Little    did   the 
worthy  citizens  of  Kiel  then  ima- 
gine that  before  many  weeks  were 
over    all   would  be    changed;   that 
they  would  be  taking  down  instead 
of  putting  up  flags,  ceasing  to  apos- 
trophise   "  ScMeswig-Holstein    se^- 
embraced,"    and     meeting    in   the 
harmonia   not   to    congratulate  but 
to    condole    with     each    othei^-to 
drink   no  longer  to   the   health  of 
Saxon     and    of     Hanoverian,    but 
confusion  to  the   Austrian  and  the 
Prussian.     However,  they  did  right 
not  to  anticipate  misfortunes.    They 
took  advantfl^  of  the  bright  san  to 
make   what    little   ha^  they  could 
and  every  demonstration  that  could 
be  imagined  was  made.      Twenty- 
four  fair  maids  of  Kiel,  dressed  in 
white,  with  tricolour  hbbons,  came 
and  tendered  their  homage  to  the 
Duke  on  behalf  of  the  sex  generally. 
A    grand     patriotic     representation 
was    given   at  the  theatre,  with  a 
tableau    emblematical   of  the  inse- 
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ptnble  nirioa  of  Seh1«ewig  with 
Hobteln;  while  depntotions  sqo^ 
ceetled  each  olher  in  pnraried  rao* 
oesaion,  Dot  merely  Arom  all  parts 
of  HolAteiD,  bat  from  Sofaleswig  aa 
well.  One  of  the  moet  interaeting 
of  tbese  cooBiated  of  a  prooeMion  of 
foor  hDDdred  yeomen  and  small 
ooQBtiy  proprietora,  who  rode-  into 
the  town,  and ,  formed  with  military 
pncinoD  bef(»re  the  hotel.  It  was 
impotfibie  to  look  upon  these  sturdy 
agrieaJtorista,  and  not  see  in  them 
the  tjpe  of  the  British  fanner. 
Sehleswig-Holstein  is  indeed  the 
cndle  of  the  Anglb-Sazon  race; 
tbar  oldest  national  songs  were 
preeored,  not  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  in  ours;  and  our  chronicler, 
the  Venerable  Bede,  famishes  the 
most  authentic  traditions  of  their 
early  history.  The  language  of  the 
FHflen  and  the  Angeln  is  full  of 
words  which  are  to  be  found,  not  in 
Gennan,  but  in  English;  aod  both 
the  rural  and  maritime  populations 
of  these  provinces  bear  the  strong- 
eit  resemblance  to  our  own.  It  is 
this  Bimilariiy  of  national  character 
which  has  induced  them  to  offer  that 
dogged  resistance  to  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  Danes,  whioti  we  are 
of  all  people  the  most  capable  of 
appreciating.  No  conviction  is  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Holsteiner  than  the  impossibility  of 
his  country  losing  its  national  inde- 
pendence, and  becoming  a  Danish 
provinoa  That  England  should  be 
ready  to  embark  In  a  war  for  the 
parpose  of  subjecting  by  force  a 
brave  people  to  the  yoke  of  a  Gk)v- 
enmient  which  they  detest^  and  of 
a  rue  with  whom  they  have  nothing 
in  common,  is  sufficiently  strange  in 
this  nineteenth  century;  but  that 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  upon 
whom  to  exercise  this  act  of  injus- 
tice and  tyranny,  we  should  choose 
that  race  from  whioh  we  have 
aproDg,  and  from  which  we  have 
inherited  those  qoalities  which  have 
made  us  great  and  powerful,  seems- 
incredible.  Sorely,  if  we  were  deter- 
mioed  to  depart  f^om  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  we  have  so 
loQdly  proclaimed,  we  need  not 
have  choaen  oor  own  anoeators  as 


the  nationality  to  be  subjugated  and 
oppressed.  I  got  tired  of  attempt- 
ing to  defend  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  worthy 
burghers  of  Kiel,  or  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain it  upon  any  rational  grounds. 
Whether  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  interest  or  public 
morality,  th^e*  was  equally  little  to 
be  said  for  it.  I  was  ashamed  to 
say  we  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
maintain  a  Treaty  which,  if  honour 
had  been  consulted  in  the  matter^ 
we  ought  never  to  have  made — 
that,  partly  to  propitiate  Russia, 
partly  to  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  a  Power  we  thought  useful  to 
us,  we  passed  over  sixteen  rightful 
heirs,  and  chose  a  Prince  to  rule 
over  the  Duchies,  viwbo,  though  a 
moA  of  the  highest  character  and 
best  intentions,  was  not  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  them,  as  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Denmark 
in  the  struggle  of  1849-60.  If 
ever  there  was  an  instance  of 
the  inconvenience  of  meddling  in 
affairs  which  did  not  concern 
us,  it  was  when  we  went  about 
hunting  for  a  Prince  to  impose 
against  their  will  upon  the  people 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  If  ever  five 
great  Powers  committed  an  act  of 
injustice,  it  was  when  they  delibe- 
rately combined,  from  the  lowest 
motives  of  political  expediency,  to 
deprive  by  a  solemn  treaty,  a  sove- 
reign of  his  throne  and  a  people 
of  their  sovereign  without  consult- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  results  are  equally  disastrous 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  King  Ohristian 
himself^  who,  thanks  to  our  diplo- 
matic interference,  has  found  him- 
self involved  hitherto  in  nothing  but 
trouble  and  misfortune. 

While  I  was  at  Kiel,  the  report 
arrived  that  General  Hake,  who 
comminanded  the  Federal  army  at 
Bendsburg,  had  sent  in  an  ultima- 
tum to,  the  Danes  to  evacuate  the 
Kronewerke.  As  I  was  anxious  to 
see  whatever  fighting  might  take 
place  in'  the  event  of  ttie  Germans 
attempting  by  force  to  occupy  the 
SIX  villages  claimed  by  Holstein  to 
the  north  of  the  Eider,  I  proceeded 
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to  Bendsburg  by  nul,  staying  a  few 
boars  at  the  proaperons  litUe  town 
of  KeamioBter,  wbere  the  jnbabitr 
ants  bad  sbown  themselves  as  en- 
tbosiastically  in  favour  Of  the  Doke 
as  elsewhere.  Bendebarg  is  a  town 
coDtaioing  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Coriously  sitaated  upon  an  inland 
in  the  £ider,.  which  it  "'.completely 
covers,  it  is  strongly  fortified  to- 
wards Germany ;  bat  the  Danes  eva* 
caated  the  position  in  conseqaenoe 
of  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by 
our  Gk)veron)ent  to  abandon  Hol- 
steiD.  Had  we  been  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  King  Christian,  we  ooald 
not,  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
meddling  in  his  afibirs,  have  im- 
posed upon  him  a  policy  more  ut- 
terly ruinous  t^  his  interests.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  tbat^  had  we 
been  desirous  of  making  a  stand 
against  Germany  for  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  in  its  integrity,  we 
should  never  have  counselled  the 
evacuation  of  the  largest  province 
in  it.  The  Danes  would  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  been  vic- 
torious in  a  contest  with  the  small 
Federal  army  of  execution,  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  would 
have  been  able  to  make  better 
terms  for  themselves  bad  the  strag- 
gle taken  place  to  tibe  south  of 
the  Eider,  and  the  Duke  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  residing  in  his 
prospective  duchy  for  a  month. 
Holstein  has.  already  acouired  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  become  Ger- 
man, and  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  Schleswig,  nobody  even  in  Eng- 
land now  supposes  that  Holstein  is 
to  be  reunited,  to  Denmark.  To 
those  who  were  familiar  with  this 
question,  and  with  the  intentions 
of  Germany  with  regard  to  it,  the 
course  which  this  country  should 
have  pursued  was  perfectly  clear. 
Fortunatdy  our  public  men,  by 
frankly  stating  at  the  outset  that 
they  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  question,  do  not  leave  it  a  mys- 
tery why  they  did  not  pursue  that 
coarse.  The  two  nations  we  have 
most  cruelly  injured  in  Europe  are 
the  Poles  and  the  Danes,  and  both' 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Had  we, 
instead  of  supporting  the  two  great 


Powers  against  Gennani^  and  in- 
stead of  sending  Lord  Wodeboose 
to  Oopenhageo,  irom  the  first  told 
King  Ohristian  that  he  need  not 
count  upon  our  fleets  and  armies, 
he^  might  have  defended  Hdstein 
unuer  £ur  more  favourable  dream- 
stances  than  Schleswig.  He  woald 
hare  opposed  the  entry  oi  the  small 
army  of  Saxons  and  Hanoveriaos 
at  a  time  when  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  tbe 
policy  of  violence  they  have  siooo 
adopted;  and  by  a  little  dexteroos 
diplomacy  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  might  have  brought  about  a  con- 
flict between  the  Liberd  eleroentB 
of  Germany  and  the  Grovemments 
of  the  great  German  Powers  which 
would  have  offered  Denmark  a 
chance  of  escape.  By  the  strong 
support  we  gave  to  Bismark  and 
Recbberg  against  the  Liberals  of 
Germany,  we  strengthened  their 
hands  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  a  war  in  defiance  of  the 
popular  sendment;  for  it  is  a  mis* 
take  to  suppose  that  the  Ger- 
man people  sympathise  with  the 
policy  of  the  Oabinets  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  or  wish  snccess  to 
those  armies  which,  when  they 
return  flashed  with  victory,  will 
only  be  a  more  available  instro- 
ment  of  tyranny  in  tbe  hands 
of  despots  than  they  were  before. 
If,  instead  of  insulting  the  great 
^*  national"  party  of  Germany,  and 
coquetting  and  being  betrayed  \>j 
the  despots,  we  had  coquetted  with 
the  national  party  after  the  fashion 
of  Louis  Kapoleon,  and  reserred 
our  insults,  if  liiey  must  be 
launched  somewhere,  for  tlie  men 
that  Germany  hates^  both  Eiog 
Christian  and  England  would  oc- 
cupy a  better  position  in  Europe 
than  they  do.  Our  innocence,  oar 
ignorance,  or  both,  have  unfortu- 
nately induced  us  to  pot  our  trnst 
exactly  in  that  quarter  where  be- 
trayal was  the  most  certain.  As 
we  seldom  offer  our  advice  without 
accompanying  it  with  a  menace,  a 
diplomatic  failare  generally  involFSS 
a  national  humiliation;  and  we 
are  at  this  moment  despised  and  li- 
diouled  throughout  all  Germany,  as 
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well  by  the  great  Powers  whom  we 
trasted  and  threatened,  as  by  the 
email  ones  whom  we  Insulted  and 
ignored.  Two  courses  were  open  to 
Ds— either  to  stand  aloof  altogether, 
or  to  haye  supported  the  Liberal 
party  in  Germany  against  the  great 
Powers.  Had  we  stood  aloof  alto* 
gether,  Denmark  would  either  have 
made  her  stand  in  Holstein  against 
the  Federal  •  army  of  execution, 
under  mnch  more  favourable  aus- 
iHoes  than  those  under  whioh  she 
has  linee  resisted  the  armies  of 
Prussia  and  Austria;  or,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  any  struggle,  the 
Eider-Dane  party  would  have  carried 
the  day  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  ez- 
uulsion  of  the  present  King  would 
ba?e  been  followed  by  the  anneza- 
tion  to  Scandinayia  of  the  Danish 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Neither  re- 
aolt  would  have  seriously  affected 
ns,  our  Interests  lying  rather  in 
the  formation  of  s  Scandinavia  than 
in  the  existence  of  a  Denmark. 
There  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  this  was  the  simple  and  self- 
evident,  policy,  one  to  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  with  supe- 
rior sagacity  has  adhered,  and  which 
we  might  have  pursued  in  unison 
with  Lim.  I(  however,  we  had  been 
very  desirous  of  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  a  Scandinavia,  we  might 
have  succeeded  in  making  terms  for 
the  King  of  Denmark  with  Liberal 
Qermany,  whereby  the  present  war 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  Den- 
mark have  retained  more  of  her  ^  in- 
tegrity" than  will  now  be  possible ; 
bot  this  would  have  involved  a  pol- 
icy of  conciliation,  and  of  more  or 
less  secrecy.  We  never  seem  to 
hare  understood  that  the  impotent 
German  maj'ority  i^t  Frankfort,  in 
order  to  gain  our  support  against 
tiie  two  sreat  States  who  bully 
tiiem,  woiud  have  made  far  easier 
terms  in  the  Holstein*  question 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  from  Mr. 
Yon  Bismark— in  fact,  it  would  at 
one  time  have  been  quite  possible  so 
to  have  played  the  hostile  elements 
of  Germany  off  against'  each  other, 
as  to  have  altogeUier  diverted  thdr 
regaida   from    Holsteia    to    them- 


selves. The  situation  was  precisely 
one  in  which,  from  the  outset,  the 
greatest  diplomatic  dexterity  and 
a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man political  feeling  were  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  was  one  in  which  open 
menace  was  of  no  avaiL  There  was 
no  obligation  upon  us  to  appear  in 
the  matter  at  all ;  but  our  mflnence 
would  have  been  not  the  less  effec- 
tive because  not  boisterously  as- 
serted. Probably,  if  the  public  had 
not  believed  its  honour  involved  in 
maintaining  tlie  claims  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, it  would  have  at  the  outtset 
disapproved  of  any  open  itfterfer- 
ence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
province.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
contingency  for  which  the  Treaty 
was  meant  to  provide  never  having 
arisen  with  regard  to  Holstein,  we 
are  not  merely  absolved  from  any 
obligition  in  the  matter,  but  are 
actually  bound  in  honour  the  other 
way.  King  Christian  is  only  law- 
ful King  of  Denmark  because  his 
title  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  of 
Copenhagen,  and  formally  ratified 
and  accepted.  It  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  Estates  of  Hulstein, 
whose  powers  were  by.  the  stipula- 
tions of  1851-2  made  equal  with 
those  of  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen, 
and  as  formalljr  rejected.  Why  we 
should  have  insisted  so  strongly  be- 
fore all  Europe  in  putting  a  construc- 
tion upon  the  Treaty  which  it  will 
not  bear,  and  which  involves  our 
forcing  a  Sovereign  upon  an  unwill- 
ing country,  it  is  difQcult  to  ima- 
gine, when  by  leaving  the  matter 
alone,  or  dealing  with  it  less  osten- 
tatiously, we  should  have  prevented  a 
war,  avoided  humiliation,  and  acted 
consistently  with  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  in  other  similar  cases.  The 
simple  fact  to  remember  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Treaty  of  1852  is,  that 
it  could  not  create  a  UtUy  and  that  no 
number  of  European  Powers  could 
possibly  give  a  Duke  to  Holstein. 
The  'Times,*  in  an  article  of  the 
18th  February,  says,  ''that  no  such 
pretension  was  ever  advanced  by 
the  European  Powers  in  1852. 
Denmark  properiy  altering  its  own 
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law  of  sQccessioD^  and  Imjing  with 
hard  cash  the  Augasteoburg  preteu- 
sioD,   and  by  procuring  the  rennn- 

.ciation  of  some  other  IbterveniDg 
persons,  caused  the  united  crowna  to 
oevolve  upon  Christian,  the  present 

.Xing  and  Duke.'* 

So^  then^  it  is  admitted  that  Den- 

.  mark  and  not  the  Powers  endeavour- 
ed to  create  a  title  for  Holstein; 
and  this  being  onoe  aclcnowledged, 
the  bmding  nature  of  the  Treaty 
npon  the  Powers,  so  &r  as  Eplstein 

.is  concemedj  flails  to  the  ground. 
Denmark  has  acknowledged  her  ob- 

.ligation  to  create  the  title,  and  failed 
when  the  oonstitutioa  embodying 
the  snocesslon  articles  was  submit- 
ted to.  the  Holstein  Diet  and  re- 
jected* Now,  however,  if  we  intfer- 
fere  in  this  matter,  we  shall  interfere 
not  to  put  King  Christian  in  pos- 

,  session  of  Holstein,  but  to  ^*ect 
the  de  jure,  possessor  by  force.    We 

'should  clearly  understand,  before 
we  embark  in  hostilities  in  faiff)ur 
of  Denmark,  exactly  what  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  as  the  result. 
That  Denmark  has  heen  cruelly 
used  by  two  ^eat  Powers  is  un- 
questionable. In  consequence  of 
the  pressure  we  applied  to  Austria, 
she  could  not  remain  neutral  in  the 
matter;  but  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  she  would  be  too 
gkd  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  her  jealousy  of  Prussia,  her 
dread  of  offending  Kngland,  aud 
her  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  Ger- 

.  many,  has  placed  her.  Pi-ussia,  like 
England,   has  no  friends;    Austria 

.would  wish  to  see  her  army  humili- 
ated to  gratify  the  national  rivalry : 
Germany  would  triumph  in  its  de- 
atruction  as  loudly  as  Denmark,  and 

.  we  shonld  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Power  that  has  betrayed  ns  hum- 
bled;   but  beyond  the  gratification 

.  of  a  feeling  of  vengeance,  we  should 


have  expended  our  blood  8n<l  trea- 
sure only  to  achieve  the  very  objects 
which,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  en- 
deavotired  by  diplomacy  to  avert. 
TVe  have  incurred  obloquy  and 
contempt  In  trying  to  prevent  Hol- 
stein going  to  Geripany.  We  might 
recover  our  prestige  by  a  anocessfal 
war,  but  we  should  inevitably  con- 
clude a  ti'eaty  giving  Holstein  to 
Germany  at  the.  end  of  it  Sclilea- 
wig  will  be  dividea,  and,  together 
wiUi  Holstein.  handed,  over,  if  not 
to  any  of  tne'  Augustenbarga^  to 
some  German  Prince^  for  three  sim- 
ple reasons :  firsts  because  forty 
millions  of  people  are  determined 
to  have  it;  secondly,  hecaase  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  not  con- 
sent to  its  reannexation  by  a  person- 
al union  with  Denmark ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  any  such  reannexation 
would  be  as  certainly  as  prodnctive 
of  a  war  in  the  course  of  a  fevr  years 
as  would  the  forced   union  of    the 

;  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America — supposing  the  latter  were 
compelled  by  Europe  to'  consent  to 
the  arrangement. 

Those  therefore  who^  from  the 
day  or  the  King  'of  Denmark's 
death,  advocated  the  cession  of  Hol- 
stein to  Germany  at  onoe  as  a 
measure  of  conciliation  and  final 
settlement,  need  not  desire  any 
stronger  justification  of  their  predic- 
tions and  policy  than  will  be  afforded 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  tr^ty  T>y  £ng. 
land  at  the  termination  of  a  'war 
which  shall  embody  this  very  cession 
which  our  Goverbment  still  so 
vehemently   opposes   by   Its    diplo- 

.  macy.  This  ^iuch  id  certain,  ^at, 
under  the  peculiar  Conditions'  of 
the  case,  neitlier  our  arms  tior 
our  diplomacy  will  affect,  or  ever 
could  have  affected,  the '  manifest 
destiny    of    the  German     part     ot 

Denmark. 
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PAAT  IHT 


STATION,  LAW,  AND  JITSTIOE. 


Mt'  Garibaldian  friend  lias  re- 
tomed,  bat  only  to  bid  me  good- 
bje  and  be  off  agun.  The  Govern- 
meDt,  it  woold  seetn,  are  rather 
measy  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
*'Red8;'  and  qnietly  intimated  to 
my  frnnd  that  they  were  sore  he 
bad  sometbiog  partionlar  to  do — 
aome  urgent  private  affairs  —  at 
Oeoeva;  and^  like  the  well-bred 
dog  in  the  story,  be  does  not  wait 
for  any  farther  suggestions,  but 
«o«satonoe. 

He  revenged  himsetl^  however, 
a)l  the  time  at  break&st,  by  talking 
▼cry  trocnlently  before  the  waiters 
o/wbat  woold  happen  when  Gari- 
baldi took  the  field  again,  and  how 
ifliserably  small  Messrs.  Ratazzi  & 
Co.  would  look  under  the  circnm- 
lUooes.  Indeed,  as  he  warmed 
ivitb  his  snbject,  he  went  the  length 
of  deebring  that,  without  a  very 
uaple  apology  for  the  events  of 
Aspromonte^  he  did  not  believe 
Garibaldi  would  consent  to  take 
Venice,  or  drive  the  French  out  of 
Bcme. 
With  a  spirit  of  tantalising  he 
you  xov,  2  I 


prolonged  this  same  breakfast  for 
upwards  of  two  hours,  daring  which 
the  officer  of  the  gendarmerie  came 
and  went,  and  came  again,  very 
eager  to  see  him  depart,  but  evi- 
dently with  instructions  neither  to 
molest  nor  interfere  with  him. 

"Just  look  at  that  beggar,'* 
cried  the  Garibaldian ;  "  if  he 
has  come  in  here  once  during 
the  last  hour,  he  has  come  a  dozen 
times,  and  all  on  my  account  I 
And  I  mean  to  smoke  three  'ca- 
vours'  over  my  •anisetta'  before  I 
leave.  Waiter,  tell  the  vetturino 
he'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  throw 
a  feed  to  his  cattle  before  I  start. 
You  know,"  added  he,  "if  I  was 
disposed  to  be  troublesome,  I'd  not 
budge :  IM  write  up  to  Turin  to  the 
Legation  and  claim  British  protec- 
tion; and  rd  have  these  fellows  on 
the  hip,  for  they  stupidly  gave  me 
a  reason  for  my  expulsion.  They 
said  I  was  conspiring.  Now  I  could 
say,  Prove  it ;  and  if  we  only  went 
to  law,  it  would  take  ten  or  twelve 
years  to  decide  it." 

My  companion  now  went  on  to 
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show  that,  by  a  small  expenditure 
of  money  and  a  very  ordinary  ex- 
ercise of  ingenuity,  a  lawsuit  need 
never  end  in  Italy.  "  First  of  ail, 
yon  could  ask  the  opposite  party, 
who  was  his  advocate?  and  on  his 
naming  him,  yon  could  immediately 
set  to  work  to  show  that  this  man 
was  a  creature  so  vile  and  (fegraded, 
no  man  with  the  commonest  pre- 
tension to  honesty  would  dream  of 
employing  him.  The  history  of  his 
father  could  be  adduced,  and  any 
private  little  anecdotes  of  his  mother 
would  find  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  mention.  Though  a  mere  skir- 
mish, if  judiciously  managed,  this 
will  occupy  a  week  or  two,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  to  indicate  that 
yon  mean  to  show  fight ;  for  by  this 
time  the  *  Legale's '  blood  will  be  up, 
and  he  is  certain  to  make  reprisals 
on  your  man,  so  that  for  a  month  or 
80  yon  and  the  other  principal  are 
in  the  position  of  men  who,  having 
come  out  to  fight  a  duel,  are  first 
gratified  with  the  spectacle  of  a  row 
between  the  seoonda  However,  at 
last  it  is  arranged  that  the  lawyers 
are  worthy  of  each  other;  and  the 
next  step  is  to  demand  the  names 
of  all  the  witnesses.  This  opens  a 
campaign  of  unlimited  duration,  for, 
as  nobody  is  rash  enough  to  trust 
himself  or  his  causa  to  real  and 
hond-Jlde  testimony,  witnesses  are 
usually  selected  amongst  the  moe^ 
astute  and  ready-witted  persons  of 
your  acquaiotanoe.'* 

"Ob,'^  cried  I,  "this  is  s  little 
too  strong,  isn't  it?'* 

"Let  me  give  you  an  instance," 
said  he,  good-humouredly,  and  not 
in  the  least  disposed  to  be  displeas- 
ed with  my  expression  of  distrust 
"Some  time  back  an  American 
gentleman  took  up  his  abode  for 
some  weeks  on  the  Chiaja  at  Naples, 
and  in  the  same  bouse  there  lived  an 
Itnlian,  with  whom,  from  frequently 
meeting  on  the  stairs  and  corridors, 
a  sort  of  hat-touching  acquaintance 
had  grown  up.  At  length  one  day, 
as  the  American  was  passing  hastily 
out,  the  Italian  accosted  him  with 
a  courteous  bow  and  smiley  and 
said,    *When  will  it  be  your  per^ 


fect  convenience,  signor,  to  repay 
me  that  little  loan  of  two  hundred 
ducats  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
have  lent  you  last  month  ?  * 

"  The  American,  astounded  as  he 
was,  had  yet  patience  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  not  mistaken  him 
for  another. 

"The  other  smiled  somewhat  re- 
proachfally,  as  he  said,  '  I  trast, 
signor,  you  are  not  disposed  to 
ignore  the  obligation.  You  are  the 
gentleman  who  livef»,  I  believe,  on 
the  second  floor  left  ? ' 

"  *  Very  true ;  I  do  live  there,  and 
I  owe  you  nothing.'  I  never  bor- 
rowed a  carlino  from  you — ^I  never 
spoke  to  you  before;  and  if  yon 
ever  take  the  hberfy  to  speak  to 
me  again,  I'll  knock  you  down.' 

"The  Italian  smiled  again,  not  so 
blandly,  perhaps,  but  as  signiiScantlj, 
and  saying,  ^  We  shall  see,'  bowed 
and  retired. 

"  The  American  thonght  little  more 
of  the  matter  till,  going  to  the  Pre- 
fecture to  obtain  his  tise  for  Rome, 
he  discovered  that  his  passport  bad 
been  stopped,  and  a  detainer  put 
upon  him  for  this  debt.  He  hast- 
ened at  once  to  his  Minister,  who 
referred  him  to  the  law-adviser 
of  the  Legation  for  counsel.  The 
man  of  law  looked  grave ;  he  nei- 
ther heeded  the  angry  denuncia- 
tions of  the  enraged .  Yankee,  nor 
his  reiterated  assurances  that  the 
whole  was  an  infamous  fraud.  He 
simply  said,  ^The  case  is  difficult, 
but  I  will  do  my  beet.'  After  the 
lapse  of  about  a  week,  a  message 
came  from  the  Prefect  to  say  that 
the  stranger's  passport  was  at  his 
service  whenever  he  desired  to  have 
it. 

"  *  I  knew  it  would  be  so  1 '  cried 
the  American,  as  be  came  suddenly 
upon  his  lawyer  in  the  streets  *I 
was  certain  that  yon  were  only 
exaggerating  the  difl&culty  of  a 
matter  that  must  have  been  so 
simple ;  for  a$i  I  never  owed  the 
money,  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  pay  it.' 

"4t  was  a  case  for  someaddresa, 
notwithstanding,'  said  the  other, 
shaking  his  bead. 
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"  <  Aiddraes !  iiadlMtIck  1  It  was 
a  plain  matter  of  fiiot,  and  needed 
neither  skill  nor  eonning.  Yoa  of 
I  coarse  sbowed  that  this  fellow  was 
!  a  stranger  to  me — ^that  we  bad  never 
iotercbanged  a  word  till  the  day  he 
made  thi»  rascallv  demand  ?' 

"  'I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir. 
If  I  bad  put  in  so  oontemptible  a 
I  pka,  joa  would  have  lost  your  oaase. 
,  Wbst  I  did  was  this :  1  asked  what 
testimony  he  conkl  adduoe  as  to  the 
original  loan,  and  he  gave  me  the 
name  of  one  witness,  a  certain 
Oonnt  well  known  in  this  city,  who 
was  at  breakfast  with  him  when 
joa  called  to  borrow  this  money, 
and  who  saw  the  pieces  ooaoted 
OQt  and  placed  in  your  band.' 

"  ^  Yon  denooBoed  this  fellow  aa 
apeijnrerf 

'*  *Fttr  from  it,  sir.  I  respect 
the  testimony  of  a  man  of  station 
and  family,  and  I  wonld  not  insalt 
the  feelings  of  the  C)onnt  by  daring 
to  inapDgn  it;  bat  as  the  plaiotiff 
bad  called  only  one  witness  to  the 
loan,  I  produced  two  jast  as  respect- 
able, just  as  distinguished,  who  saw 
yoQ  repay  tt\e  debt!  You  are  now 
free;  and  remember,  sir,  that  wher- 
ever yoor  wanderings  lead  you, 
never  cease  to  remember  that,  what- 
ever be  oar  demerits  at  Naples,  at 
least  we  can  say  with  pride:  The 
laws  are  administered  with  equal 
justice  to  aJl  menP" 

The  entrance  of  the  gendarme 
at  this  moment  out  short  the  ques- 
tion I  was  about  to  ask,  whether  I 
Was  to  accept  this  story  as  a  fact 
or  as  a  parable. 

^  Here  he  comes  again.  Only 
look  at  the  misery  in  the  fellow's 
iaoel  fjid  yon  see  he  has  his  ordera 
evidently  enough;  and  he  daro  not 
huty  me.  I  think  I'll  have  a  bath 
before  I  start." 

^*It  js  scarcely  fair,  after  all," 
said  J.  '^  I  sappose  he  wants  to  get 
back  to  his  one  o'clock  dinner." 

^*  I  could  no  more  feel  for  a  gen- 
darme than  I  could  compassionate 
a  scorpion.  Take  the  best-natured 
fellow  in  Europe— *the  moat  gene- 
lona,  the  most  truatful,  the  moat 
imsQspecting — ^make  a  Brigadier  of 


Gendarmerie  of  bim  fbr  thr«e 
months,  and  he^ll  come  out  8caroely 
a  shade  brighter  than  the  veriest 
rascal  he  has  hand-cnflSsd  I  Do  yon 
know  what  our  Mend  yonder  is  at 
now?" 

**  No.  He  appears  to  be  trying 
to  take  a  stain  oat  of  one  of  his 
yellow  gauntlets," 

^*  No  such  thing.  He  is  noting 
down  yonr  features — taking  a  writ- 
ten portrait  of  you,  as  the  man  who 
sat  at  breakfast  with  me  on  a  cer- 
tain morning  of  a  certain  month. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  some  day  or 
other  when  you  purchase  a  hat 
too  tall  in  the  crown,  or  you  are 
seen  to  wear  your  whiskers  a  trifle 
too  lofig  or  bushy,  an  intimation 
will  reach  you  at  yonr  hotel,  that 
the  Prefect  would  like  to  talk 
with  you;  the  end  of  which  will 
be  the  question:  *  Whether  there  b 
not  a  friend  you  arei  most  anxJona 
to  meet  in  Switzerland,  or  if  yon 
have  n)t  an  uncle  impatient  to  see 
Ton  at  Trieste?'  And  yet,"  added 
he,  after  a  pause,  ^*  the  Piedmon- 
tese  are  models  of  liberality  and 
legality  in  comparison  with  the  offt- 
cials  in  the  south.  In  Sicily,  for 
instance,  the  laws^  are  more  cor- 
mptly  administered  than  in  Tof^ 
key.  I'll  tell  you  a  case,  which 
was,  however,  more  absurd  than 
anything  else.  An  English  official, 
well  known  at  Messina,  aod  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  Pre- 
fect, came  back  from  a  short  shoot- 
ing-excursion he  had  made  into  the 
interior,  half  frantic  with  the  iliso- 
lence  of  the  servants  at  a 'Certain 
inn.  The  proprietor  was  absent, 
and  the  wititer  and  the  cook — ^not 
caring,  perhaps,  to  be  disturbed  for 
a  single  traveller — had  first  refused 
flatly  to  admit  him;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  had  obtained  en-, 
trance,  treated  him  to  the  worst  of 
food,  intimating  at  the  same  time 
it  was  better  than  he  was  used  to, 
and  plainly  giving  him  to  under^^ 
stand  that  on  the  very  slightest 
proyocatioa  they  were  prepared  to 
give  him  a  sound  thrashing.  Boil*, 
ing  over  with  pasaloa,  he  got  back 
to    Messina,  and    hastened   to   re- 
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oonot  his-  misfortuDes  to  bis  friend 
in  power. 

'' '  Where  did  it  happen  V  asked 
the  bard-worked  Prefect,  with  folly 
enongb  on  bis  bands  witbont  hay- 
ing to  deal  with  the  sorrows  of 
Great  Britons. 

''' At  Spallade  Monte.* 

"'When?' 

"  '  On  Wednesday  last  the  2dd; 

*^ '  What  do  yon  want  me  to  do 
with  tbeui  ?'  f 

'*  *  To  pnnisb  tbem,  of  c^nrse.' 

"  '  How — ^in  what  way  ?' 

^^  ^  How  do  I  know?  Bend  them 
to  jail.' 

**  ^  For  bow  long?'         ^ 

"  *  A  month  if  you  oan — a  fort- 
night at  least' 

■  •^  ^  Wliat  are  the  names  ?'  asked 
the  Prefect,  who  all  this  time  con- 
tinned  to  write,  filling  np  certain 
blanks  in  some  printed  formula 
before  him. 

^^  *  How  sboold  I  know  their 
names?  I  can  only  Hay  that  one 
was  the  cook,  the  other  the  waiter.' 

** '  There  r  said  the  Prefect^  toss- 
ing two  sheets  of  printed  and  writ- 
ten -  over     paper    towards     him — 

*  there  I  tell  the  landlord  to  fill  in  the 
fellows^  names  and  snmames,  and 
send  that  document  to  the  Podesta. 
They  shall  have  fonr  weeks,  and 
with  hard  laboar.' 

**Tbe  Englishman  went  bis  way 
rejoicing.  He  dispatclied  the  mie- 
siye,  and  felt  bis  injuries  were 
arenged. 

"  Two  days  after,  however,  a 
friend  dropped  in,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  mentioned  that  be 
bad  just  come  from  Spalla  de 
Monte,  where  he  bad  dine^l  so  well 
and  met  such  an  intelligent  waiter; 
'  which,  I  own,'  said  be,  *  surprised 
me,  for  I  bad  beard  of  their  hav- 
ing insulted  some  traveller  last 
week  very  grossly.' 

«<  The  Englishman  hurried  off  to 
the  Prefecture.  *  We  are  outraged, 
insulted,    laughed    at  I'    cried    be: 

*  those  fellows  you  ordered  to  pri- 
son are  at  large.  They  mock  your 
authority  and  despise  it' 

^*  A  mounted  messenger  was  sent 


off  at  speed  to  bring  np  the  land- 
lord to  Messina,  and  be  appeared 
the  next  morning  pale  with  fear  aod 
trembling.  He  owned  that  the 
Prefect's  order  bad  duly  reached 
him,  that  be  bad  understood  it 
thoroughly;  ^but,  EccellcLza,'  said 
be,  cr^^ing,  Mt  was  tbe  sbootiDg 
season;  people  were  dropping  in 
every  day.  Where  was  I  to  find 
a  cook  or  a  waiter?  I  must  buve 
closed  the  house  if  I  parted  vith 
them;  so,  not  to  throw  contempt 
on  your  worship's  order,  I  sent  two 
of  the  stablemen  to  jail  in  their 
place,  and'  a  deal  of  good  it  will  do 
them. ' " 

While  I  was  laughing  heartilj 
at  this  story,  my  companion  turned 
towards  the  gendarme  and  said, 
^*  Have  you  made  a  note  of  his  teeth  t 
yon  see  they  are  tolerably  regular, 
but  one  slightly  overlaps  tbe  other 
in  front" 

^  Signer  Oenerale,"  said  the  other, 
reddening,  '^PU  make  a  note  of 
your  totigue,  wbieh  will  do  quite 
as  well." 

^' Bravo  1"  said  the  Garibaldian; 
*'  better  said  than  I.  could  have 
given  you  credit  for.  I'll  not  keep 
you  any  longer  from  your  dinner. 
Will  you  bear  me  company,"  asked 
be  of  me,  **  as  far  as  Ghiavari?  It's 
a  fine  day,  and  we  shall  have  a 
pleasant  drive." 

I  agreed,  and  we  started. 

The  road"  was  interesting,  tbe 
post-horses  which  we  took  at  Bor- 
ghetto  went  well,  and  the  cigars 
were  good,  and  somehow  we  said 
very  little  to  each  other  as  ire 
went. 

"  This  is  the  real  way  to  traW," 
said  my  companion;  ^^a  man  to 
smoke  with,  and  no  bother  of 
talking;  there  is  Ghiavari  in  tbe 
hollow." 

I  nodded  and  never  spoke. 

^  Are  you  inclined  to  come  on  to 
Genoa?" 

"  No.'» 

And  soon  after  we  parted — ^wbether 
ever  to  meet  again  or  not  is  not  so 
easy  to  say,  nor  of  very  much  conse- 
quence to  speculate  on. 
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There  is  soaroely  any  better  mea- 
sure of  the  araoQDt  of  eomfort  a 
man  enjoys  than  in  the  sort  of 
things  of  which  he  makes  griev*- 
anoes.  When  the  prineess  in  the 
Eaatera  story  passed  a  restless 
night  on  aoooont  of  the  mm  pled 
rose-leaf  she  lay  on,  the  inference 
is,  that  she  was  not,  like  another 
ebaraoter  of  fiction,  accustomed  to 
^lie  upon  straw/* 

Thus  thinking,  I  was  led  to  spe- 
onlate  on  what  a  happy  people  must 
inhabit  the  British  Islands,  seeing 
the  amount  of  indignation  and 
newspaper  wrath  bestowed  upon 
what  is  called  the  Organ  Naisanoe. 
Now,  granting  that  it  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  have  a  nasal  version 
of  the  march  in  *  William  Tell,' 
^  Home,  sweet  Home,'  or  *  La  donna 
e  mobile,'  nnder  one's  window  at 
meal-times,  in  the  hoors  of  work, 
or  the  darker  hoars  of  headache, 
sorely  the  nation  which  cries  alond 
over  this  as  .  a  national  calamity 
most  enjoy  no  common  share  of 
Fortone's  (ayonr,  and  have  what 
the  Yankees  call  a  *'  fine  time"  here 
below. 

Scarcely  a  week,  however,  goes 
over  without  one  of  these  perseou- 
ton  of  Briti^  ears  being  brought  up 
to  JQstice,  and  some  dreary  penny- 
a-iiner  appears  to  prosecute  in  the 
person  of  a  gentleman  of  literary 
pmsaits,  whose  labours,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Bal^Mige,  may  be  lost  to  t&e 
world,  if  the  law  will  not  hunt 
down  the  organs,  and  cry  **  Tally 
belgfa-ho"  to  the  <'  grinders." 

It  may  be  grave  matter  of  in- 
quiry whether  the  passing  annoy- 
ance of  *•  Cherry  ripe'  was  not  a 
smaller  infliction  than  some  of  the 
tlreeome  lacnbrations  it  has  helped 
to  muddle;  and  I  half  fancy  I'd  as 
soon  listen  to  the  thunder  as  drink 
the  small  beer  it  has  soured  into 
vinegar. 

However,  as  the  British  Public 
is  resolved  on  making  it  a  griev- 
anoe,   and    as    some    distingvlshed 


statesman  baa  deemed  it  worth  bis 
while  to  devise  a  bill  for  its  sup- 
pression, it  Is  in  V2un  to  deny  that 
the  evil  is  one  of  magnitude.  Eog^ 
land  has  declared  she  will  not  be 
ground  down  by  the  Savoyard,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  of  it. 

A  great  authority  iu  matters  of 
evasion  once  protested  that  he  would 
engage  to  drive  a  coach-and-siz 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament  that 
ever  was  framed,  and  I  beHev© 
him.  So  certain  is  language  to  be 
too  widfr  or  too  narrow — to  embrace 
too  much,  and  consequently  fail  in 
distinctness,  or  to  include  too  IHtle, 
and  so  defeat  the  attempt  to  par- 
ticularise—that it  does  not  call  foi' 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
acuteness  to  detect  the  flaws  of  such 
legislation.  Then,  when  it  comes 
to  a  discussion,  and  amendments 
are  moved,  and  some  honourable 
^ntleman '  suggests  that  after  the 
word  **  Whereas"  in  section  98  the 
clause  should  run  "in  no  case,  save 
in  those  to  be' hereafter  specified," 
&C.,  there  comes  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion and  obscurity  that  invariably 
renders  the  original  parent  of  the 
measure  unable  to  know  his  off- 
spring, and  probably  Intently  deter- 
mined to  destroy  it.  That  in  their 
eagerness  for  law-making  the  con- 
text of  these  bills  is  occasionally 
overlooked,  one  may  learn  from  the 
case  of  an  Irish  measure  where  a 
fine  was  awarded  as  the  punish- 
ment of  a  particular  misdemeanour, 
and  the  Act  declared  that  one-half 
of  the  6om  should  go  to  the  county, 
one-half  to  the  informer.  Par- 
liament, however,  altered  the  law, 
but  overiooked  the  context.  Im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  was 
decreed  as  the  penalty  of  the  of- 
fence, and  the  clause  remained^-- 
one-half  to  the  county,  one-half  to 
the  informer. 

A  Judge  of  no  mean  acuteness, 
the  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  once  de- 
clared, with  respect  to  an  Act 
against    sheep-stealing,    that     after 
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two  carefol  readings  be  could  Dot 
decide  whether  the  penalties  applied 
to  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  the 
thief,  or  the  sheep  itself,  for  that 
each  interpretation  might  be  argn* 
mentatiyely  sustained. 

How  will  jou  suppress  the 
organ-grinder  after  this?  What 
are  the  limits,  of  a  roan's  domicile? 
How  much  of  the  coast  ^oes  be 
own  beyond  his  area-railings?  Is 
No.  48  to  be  deprived  of  the  'Rat- 
catcher^s  Daughter'  because  47  is 
dyspeptic?  Are  the  maids  in  32 
not  to  be  cheered  by  ^Sach  a  gettiu^ 
up  stairs'  because  there  is  a  ner- 
vous invalide  in  38?  How  long 
may  an  organ-man  linger  in  front 
of  a  residence  to  tune  or  adjust  his 
barrels — the  dreariest  of  all  dis- 
cords? Can  legislation  determine 
how  long  or  how  loud  the  grand 
chorus  in  'Nabucco'  should  be 
performed  ?  What  endless  litigation 
will  be  iDstitnted  by  any  attempt  to 
provide  for  all  these  and  a  score 
more  of  similar  casualtiea,  not  to 
speak  of  the  insolent  persecution 
that  may  be  practised  by  the  per- 
formance of  tunes  of  a  party  char- 
acter. Fancy  Dr.  Wiseman  compos- 
ing a  pastoral  to  the  air  of  *  Crop- 
pie3,>  lie  down,*  or  the  Danish  Min- 
ister writing  a  despatch  to  the  in- 
spiriting strains  of  '  6chleswig-Hol- 
stein  meer-umschlungen.'  There 
might  come  a  time,  too,  when  *Sie 
sollen  ibm  nioht  haben'  might  grate 
on  a  Trench  ambassador's  ears. 
Can  your  Act  take  cognisance  of 
all  these? 

I  see  nothing  but  inextricable 
confusion  in  the  attempt — confu- 
sion, difficulty,  and  defeat.  There 
will  be  an  Act,  and  an  Act  to 
amend  that  Act  and  another  Act 
to  alter  so  mucn  of  such  an  Act, 
and  then  a  final  Act  to  repeal  them 
all;  so  that  at  last  the  mover  of 
a  bill  on  the  subject  will  be  the 
greatest  *'oi^an  nuisance"  that  the 
world  bos  yet  heard  of. 

It  was  ^*  much  reflecting"  over  these 
things,  as  my  Lord  Brougham  says, 
that  I  sauntered  along  U)e  Riviera 
from  Genoa,  and  came  to  the  little 
town   of    Chlavari,   with   its   long 


sweep  of  ^fellow  beach  in  front  and 
its  glorious  grove  of  orange-trees 
behind — sure,  whether  the  breeze 
came  from  land  or  sea,  to  iohale 
health  and  perfume.  There  is  a 
wide  old  Piazza  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  with  a  strange,  dreary  sort  of 
inn  with  a  low-arched  entrance, 
under  whose  shade  sit  certain  dig^ 
nitaries  of  the  place  of  an  evenipg, 
sipping  their  coifee  and  talking 
over  what  they  imagine  to  be  the 
last  news  of  the  day.  From  these 
^^Conscript  Fathers"  I  learned  thai 
Ohiavari  is  the  native  plaoe  of  the 
barrel-organ,  that  from  this  little 
town  go  forth  to  all  the  dwell^s  in 
remotest  lands  the  grinders  of  the 
many-cyiindered  torment,  the  per- 
secutor of  the  prose-writer,  the 
curse  of  him  who  cdculates.  Jost 
as  the  valleys  of  Savoy  supply 
white-mice  men,  and  Lucca  pro- 
duces image-carriers,  so  does  Chia- 
vari  yield  its  special  product,  the 
organ-grinder.  Other  towns,  in 
their  ambitions,  have  attempted  the 
"industry,"  but  they  have  egrtgi- 
ously  failed,  and  Ohiavari  remains 
as  distinctive  in  its  product  &8 
Spitalfields  for  its  shawl^  or  Dres- 
den for  its  china.  Whether  there 
may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the 
biceps  of  the  Ohiavarian,  or  some 
ulnar  development  which  im- 
parts pointer  to  his  performance,  I 
Know  not.  I  am  forced  to  .own 
that  I  have  failed  to  discover  to 
what  circumstance  or  from  what 
quality  this  ezcellenoe  is  derivable; 
but  there  is  the  -fact,  warranted 
and  confirmed  by  a  statistical  re- 
turn, that  but  for  Ohiavari  we  should 
have  no  barrel-organs. 

"Never  imagine,"  said  a  wise 
prelate,  "  that  you  will  root  Popery 
out  of  England  till  yon  destroy 
Oxford,  If  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  crows,  you  must  puU  down 
the  rookery."  The  words  of  wis- 
dom flashed  suddenly  across  my 
mind  as  I  walked  across  the  silent 
Piazza  at  midnight;  and  I  ex- 
claimed— "  Yes  1  here  is  the  true 
remidy  for  the  evil  With  two 
hours  of  a  gunboat  and  four  small 
ArmstBongs    the    thing    is     done; 
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Utter  down  Ohiavari,  and  Babba^e 
will  bless  700  with  Lis  last  breath. 
Poll  down  the  rookery,  and  crash 
the  yoang  rooks  in  the  rains. 
Smash  the  cradle  and  the  babe 
within  it,  and  joQ  need  not  fear  the 
msnr 

There  is  a  grand  jostioe  in  the 
eoDoeption  that  is  highly  eleyating. 
There  is  something  eminently  fine 
in  making  Ohiavari,  like  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  a  monnment  over  its 
own  iniquity.  Leave  not  one  stone 
upon  another  o(  it,  and  there  will 
be  peace  in  oar  homes  and  stillness 
io  oar  streets.  No  more  shall  the 
black-bearded  tormentor  terrorise 
over  Baker  Street,  or  lord  it  in  the 
Ed^eware  Boad. 

Commander  Snort  of  the  Snee- 
zer will  in  a  brief  forenoon  eman- 
cipate not  only  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, bat  the  dweller  beyond  Jordan 
and  the  inhabitant  of  the  digging 
by  Bendiga  Lay  Ohiavari  in  ashes, 
and  yon  will  no  longer  need  Inspec- 
tor D,  nor  ask  aid  from  the  head- 
office.  Here  is  what  the  age  especi- 
ally worships,  a  remedy  combining 
cheapness  with  efficiency.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  no  more  right 
to  destroy  Ohiavari  than  Kagosima, 
bat  that  question  is  at  least  de- 
batable. Are  not  the  headaches 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  more  avail 
than  the  head  of  one?  What  be- 
comes of  that  noble  principle,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
oamber?  The  Italians,  too,  might 
object :  trae,  but  thej  are  neither 
Americans  nor  French.  They  come 
ioto  the  category  of  states  that  may 
be  bullied.  The  countries  which 
have  an  extended  seaboard  and  weak 
naval  armaments  are  like  people 
with  a  large  glass  frontage  and  no 
shatters.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent OS  shying  a  stone  at  the  Italian 
window  as  we  pass  up  to  Oonatan- 
tinople,  even  though  we  run  away 
afterwards.  I  repeat,  therefore,  the 
plan  is  feasible.  As  to  its  cheap- 
ness, it  would  not  cost  a  tithe  of 
what  we  spent  in  destroying  the 
teartray  fortifications  of  Satsuma ; 
and  as  we  have  a  classic  tarn  for 
monuments,    a   pyramid  of    barrel- 


organs  in  Oharing  Oroea  might  re- 
cord for  a  late  posterity  the  capture 
of  Ohiavari. 

I  am  RQt  withont  a  certain  sort 
of  self-reproach  in  all  this.  I  feel 
it  is  a  weakness  perhaps,  but  I  feel 
that  we  are  all  of  us  too  hard  on 
these  organ  fellows — ^for,  after  all, 
are  they  not,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
type  and  embodiment  of  our  age  ? 
Is  not  repetition,  reiteration,  our 
boldest  characteristic?  Is  there,  I 
ask,  such  a  ^^grind'^  in  the  world 
as  Locke  King,  and  his  motion  for 
Reform?  What  do  you  say  to 
^^  Best  and  be  thankful,"  and,  above 
all,  what  to  the  '^  Peaoe-at-any-price 
people  ?'^ 

Is  *  Cherry  ripe*  more  weari- 
some than  these  ?  Would  all  Ohia- 
vari assembled  on  Wimbledon  make 
up  a  drearier  discord  than  a  minis- 
terial explanation  ?  In  all  *  your 
experience  of  bad  music,  do  you 
know  anything  to  equal  a  Foreign 
Office  despatch  ?  and  we  are  with- 
out a  remedy  against  these.  Bring 
up  John  Bright  to-morrow  for  in- 
cessantly annoying  the  neighbour- 
hood ^f  Birmingham,  by  insane  ao- 
CQsatioos  against  his  own  country 
and  laudations  of  America,  and  I 
doubt  if  yon  could  find  a  magis- 
trate on  the  bench  to  commit  him; 
and  will  you  tell  me  that  the  dron- 
ing whine  of  *  Q-aribaldi's  March'  is 
worse  than  this?  As  to  the  Citria 
Bamanus  cant,  it  is  too  painful  to 
dwell  on,  now  that  we  are  derided, 
ridiculed,  and  sneered  at  from 
Stockholm  to  StambouL  Like  Oan- 
ning's  philanthropist,  we  have  been 
asking  every  one  for  his  story ;  never 
was  there  a  soul  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  sorrow.  We  have  heard 
the  tale  of  Italy,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Oonfederates,  the  crying  wrongs 
of  Poland,  and  the  still  more  cruel, 
because  less  provoked  trials  of 
Denmark.  We  have  thrown  up 
hands  and  eyes— sighed^  groaned, 
wept ;  we  have  even  denounced  the 
ill- doers,  and  said,  What  a  terrible 
retribution  awaited  them  1  but,  like 
our  great  prototype,  when  asked  for 
assistance,  we  have  said,  '^m  see 
you first.'' 
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these  yonths,  however,  Dot  respond- 
ing to  all  this  parental  devotion,  in- 
Tolved  himself  in  some  scrape,  and 
fled  from  Lis  fatber^s  roof,  and 
esoaped  into  Switzerland.  N.  F., 
as  6oon  as  he  conld  rally  from  the 
first  shock  of  the  news,  hastened 
after,  to  bring  him  back,  borrowing  a 
carriage  from  a  neighbonring  noble- 
man in  his  haste.  With  this  he 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Ohiasso,  bnt 
never  to  come  back  again.  The 
coachman,  indeed,  brought  tidings 
of  the  sale  ot  the  equipage,  which 
the  illustrions  stranger  had  disposed 
of,  thus  quitting  a  nelghbonrhood  he 
conld  only  associate  with  a  sorrow- 
fnl  past,  and  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  debts  into  the  bargain.  Another 
blank  occnrs  here  in  history,  which 
autobiography  alone  perhaps  could 
fill.  It  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause we  cannot  trace  him  he  was 
inactive:  we  might  as  reasonably 
imply  that  the  moon  ceased  to  move 
When  we  lost  sight  of  her.  At  all 
events,  towards  the  end  of  autumn 
of  that  last  year  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  a  stout,  well-dressed,  portly 
man,  with  an  air  of  considerable 
assurance,  swaggered  into  the  Oban- 
cellerie  of  her  Mnjesty's  Legation  at 
Munich,  notwithstanding  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  porter,  who  would, 
if  he  had  dared,  have  denied  bim 
admittance,  and  a^^ked,  in  a  voice 
of  authority,  if  there  were  no  letters 
there  for  Captain  F.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed was  an  attach^  of  the  Le- 
gation, and  at  that  time  in  **'  charge  " 
of  the  mission,  the  Minister  being 
absent.  Though  young  in  years,  F, 
could  scarcely,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  have  fallen  upon 
one  with  a  more  thorough  insight 
into  every  phase  and  form  of  those 
mysteries  by  which  the  F.  category 
of  men  exist.  Mr.  L.  was  an  actual 
amateur  in  this  way,  and  was  no 
more  the  man  to  be  angry  with  F. 
for  being  a  swindler,  than  with  Els- 
tori  for  being  Medea  or  Macready 
being  Macbeth.  Not  that  he  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  at  the  time 
of  F.'s  quality,  as  he  assured  him 


that  there  were  no  letters  for  tkt 

name. 

"  How  provoking  I "  said  the  Cap- 
tain, as  he  bit  his  lip.  "  They  will  be 
so  impatient  in  England,^'  muttered 
he  to  himself,  ^*and  I  know  Sidney 
Herbert  is  sure  to  blame  me^  Then 
he  added  ali>ud,  ''  I  am  at  a  dead- 
lock here.  I  have  come  from  the 
Crimea  with  despatches,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  money  here  to  carry 
me  on  to  England ;  and  these  stupid 
people  at  the  War  Office  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  provoke  a  saint?** 

"I  don't  know;  I  never  was  a 
saint,**  said  the  impassive  attach^. 

**  Well,  it's  trying  to  a  sinner,'' 
said  F.,  with  a  slight  laugh:  fur 
he  was  one  of  those  happy  natured 
dogs  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
absurd  side  of  even  their  own  mis- 
haps. ^^How  long  does  the  post 
take  to  England?" 

"  Three  days.** 

"And  three  back  —  that  makes 
six ;  a  week — an  entire  week.** 

**  Omitting  Sunday,*'  said  the 
grave  attacL^,  who  really  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  other's  dilemma. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  it  was  no  fault 
of  mine,'*  cried  F.,  after  a  moment. 
**If  I  am  detained  here  through 
their  negligence,  they  must  make 
the  best  excuse  they  cau.  Bave 
yon  got  a  cigar?'*  This  was  said 
Avith  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  roll  of 
Cubans  on  the  table. 

"  Take  one,**  said  the  other. 

"Thanks,**  said  R,  &s  he  selected 
three.  **ril  drop  in  to-morrow,  and 
hope  to  have  better  luck.*^ 

"How  much  money  do  yon 
want  ? "  asked  Mr.  L, 

"Enough  to  oarry  me  to  Lon- 
don.'* 

"  How  much  is  that?'* 

"Let  me  see.  Strasbourg — ^Paris, 
a  day  at  Paris ;  Cowley  might  de- 
tain me  two  days :  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  would  do  it  amply." 

"You  shall  haveit.'^ 

"All  right,"  said  F.,  who  walked 
to  the  fire,  and,  lighting  his  cigar, 
smoked  away  ;  while  the  other  t(X>k 
some  notes  from  a  table-drawer 
and  counted  them. 
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*'ShaIl  I  give  yoa  a  fonnal  re- 
ceipt for  this  ?"  asked  F. 

''  Toa  can  tell  thein  at  the  office,'^ 
gaiil  L,  as  be  dipped  his  pen  into 
the  iok  and  continued  the  work  he 
liad  been  previously  engaged  in. 
F.  said  a  few  civil  words — the  off- 
hand gratitude  of  a  man  who  was 
fa]]/  as  much  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing as  of  receiving  favours,  and 
wlth<lre^v.  L.  scarcely  noticed  his 
de[)artare ;  he  was  deep  in  his  de- 
^tcb,  and  wrote  on.  At  length 
'  be  came  to  the  happy  landing-place, 
that  spot  of  rest  for  the  weary  foot 
—"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord,"  and  he  arose  and  stood  at 
the  fire. 

As  L.  smoked  his  cigar  he  re- 
toed,  and  as  he  reflected  he  re- 
membered ;  and,  to  refresh  his 
memory,  be  took  out  some  papers 
Irom  a  pigeon-hole,  and,  at  last 
ficdiDg  what  he  sought,  sat  down 
to  read  it.  The  document  was  a 
d^pateb,  dated  a  couple  of  years 
buck,  iDstrncting  H.  M.'s  represen- 
tative at  the  (S>urt  of  Munich  to 
secure  the  person  of  a  certain  N.  F., 
and  hold  biin  in  durance  till  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Ba- 
Tarian  Government  for  his  extradi- 
tion and  conveyance  to  England. 
Th^n  followed  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  iodlTidual — ^his 
height,  age,  general  looks,  voice, 
and  manner— every  detail  of  which 
L  now  saw  closely  tallied  with  the 
appearance  of  his  late  vi^^itor. 

H«  pondered    for   a   while    over 
tbe  paper,   and  then  looked  at  his 
watch.    It  was  five    o'clock  I     The 
^    train    to   Augsburg   was     to 
i^tart  at  six.     There  was  little  time, 
consequently,  to  take  the  steps  ne- 
ce^6a^y  to    arrest  a  person  on  sus- 
picion; for    he   should  first    of  all 
have  to  communicate  with  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  should 
afterwards  back    his   application  to 
tbe  Prefect  of  Police.    The  case  was 
one  for   detail,  and  for  what    the 
Germana   inaist  upon,    much    writ- 
ing—and there  was  very  little  time 
to  do  it  in.    L.,  however,  was  not 
one  to  be  easily  defeated.    If  baffled 
iq  one  road,  he  usually  found  out 


another.  Me  therefore  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  the  Minister,  stating 
that  he  might  require  his  assistanc. 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  and 
at  A  time  not  usually  official.  This 
done,  he  despatched  another  note 
to  Captain  R.  F.,  saying  fami- 
liarly it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
trying  to  catch  the  mail-train  that 
night,  and  that  perhaps  instead  be 
would  come  over  and  take  a  tiU-4' 
iite  dinner  with  him  at  the  Lega- 
tion. 

F.  was  overjoved  as  he  read  it  I 
No  man  ever  felt  a  higher  plea- 
sure in  good  company,  nor  knew 
better  how  to  make  it  profitable.  If 
he  had  been  asked  to  choose^  he 
would  infinitely  rather  have  had 
the  invitation  to  dine  than  the 
twenty  pounds  he  had  pocketed  in 
the  morning.  The  cognate  men  of 
the  world — and  all  members  of  the 
diplomatic  career  are  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  category — were  in  F.'s 
estimation  the  ''trump  cards"  of 
the  pack,  with  which  he  could 
*^  score  tricks  "  innumerable,  and  so 
he  accepted  at  once  ;  and  a  very  few 
minutes  after  his  acceptance,  made 
his  appearance  in  a  correct  dinner- 
dress  and  a  most  unexceptionable 
white  tie. 

^'  Couldn't  refuse  that  pleasant 
offer  of  yours,  L.**  (he  was  familiar 
at  once,  and  called  him  L.),  and 
here  I  am  I"  said  he,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy-chair  with  all 
tbe  bland  satisfaction  of  one  who 
looked  forward  to  a  good  dinner 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 

^'I  am  happy  to  have  secured 
you,"  said  L.,  with  a  little  laugh 
to  himself  at  the  epfgran?  of  his 
phrase.    "  Do  you  like  caviar  ?" 

"Delight  in  it?" 

"  I  have  just  got  some  fresh  from 
6t.  Petersburg,  and  our  cook  here  is 
rather  successful  in  his  caviar  soup. 
We  have  a  red  trout  from  the  T&- 
gen  See^  a  saddle  of  Tyrol  mutton, 
and  a  pheasant — voild  voire  diner  ! 
but  I  can  promise  you  a  more  lib- 
eral carte  iu  drinkables ;  just  say 
what  you  like  in  the  way  of  wine  I" 

F.'s  face  beamed  over  with  ecstasy. 
It  was  one  of  the  grand  moments 
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of  bis  life;  and  if  he  ooulc), 
hungry  as  he  was,  he  would  have 
prolonged    it  1      To   be    there    the 

faest  of  her  Msgesty^s  missioti ;  to 
now,  to  feel,  that  the  arms  '  of 
England  were  over  the  door  I  that 
he  was  to  be  waited  on  by  flunkies 
in  the  livery  of  the  Legation,  fe<l  by 
the  cook  who  had  ministered  to 
official  palates,  his  glass  filled  with 
wine  from  the  cellar  of  him  who 
represented  royalty !  These  were 
very  glorious  imaginings ;  and  lit- 
tle wonder  that  P.,  whose  whole 
life  was  a  poem  in  its  way,  should 
feel  that  they  almost  overcame 
him.  In  fact,  like  the  woman  in 
the  nursery  song,  he  was  ready  to 
exclaina,  *'  This  is  none  of  me  !'* 
but  still  there  were  abundant  evi- 
dences around  him  that  all  was  ac- 
tual, positive,  and  real. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  L.,  in  a  light, 
careless  way,  '*  did  you  ever  in  your 
wanderings  chance  upon  a  name- 
sake of  yours,  only  that  he  inter- 
polates another  Ohristiau  name,  and 
calls  himself  R.  Napoleon  F.  ?*' 

The  stranger  started:  the  fresh 
ruddy  glow  of  his  cheek  gave  way 
to  a  sickly  yellow,  and,  rising  from 
bis  chair,  he  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to 
'  split '  on  me,  sir  ?" 

"I'm  afraid,  F.,'*  said  the  other, 
jauntily,  "  the  thing  looks  ugly. 
You  are  R.  K  F. !" 

"  And  are  you,  sir,  such  a  efconn- 
drel — such  an  assassin — ^as  to  ask  a 
man  to  your  table  in  order  to  be- 
tray him  ?" 

"  These  are  strong  epithets,  F., 
and  ril  not  discuss  them ;  bat  if 
you    ask,   Are   von    going    to    dine 


here  to-day  ?  f  d  say,  No.  And  if 
you  should  ask.  Where  are  you 
likely   to    pass    the    evening?      Td 


hint,  In  the  city  jail  r 

At  this  F.  lost  all  command  over 
himself,  and  broke  out  Jnto  a  tor- 
rent of  the  wildest' abuse.  He  was 
strong  of  epithets,  and  did  not  spare 
them.  He  stormed,  he  swore,  he 
threatened,  he  vociferated ;  but  L., 
imperturbable  throughout  all,  only 
interposed  with  an  occasional  mild 
remonstrance — a  subdued  hint — 
that  his  language  was  less  than  po- 


lite or  parliamentary.  At  lengtli 
the  door  opened,  two  gendarmes 
appeared,  and  N.  F.  was  consigned 
to  their  hands  and  Unmoved. 

The  accusations  against  him  were 
manifold ;  from  before  and  since 
the  day  of  the  governesses,  he  had 
been  living  a  life  of  dishonesty  and 
fraud.  German  law  proceedinKS  are 
not  characterised  by  any  rash  im- 
petuosity ;  the  initiid  steps  in  F/3 
case  took  about  eighteen  months, 
during  which  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner. At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
judges  discovered  some  informality 
in  his  committal ;  and  as  L.  was  ab- 
sent from  Munich,  and  no  one  at 
the  Legation  mach  interested  in 
the  case,  the  man  was  liberated  on 
signing  a  declaration^— to  which  Ba- 
varian authorities,  it  would  seera, 
attach  value — that  he  was  "  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond  ;"  confessions  which 
the  Captain  possibly  deemed  as  ab- 
surd an  act  of  '^  surplusage "  as 
though  ho  were  to  give  a  written 
declaration  that  he  was  a  verte- 
bra ted  animal  and  a  biped. 

He  went  forth  once  more,  an^, 
difficult  as  it  appears  to  the  intelli- 
gence of -honest  and  commonplace 
folk,  he  went  forth  to  prosper  and 
live  luxuriously — so  gullible  is  the 
world,  so  ready  and  eager  to  be 
cheated  and  deceived.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  bus  somewhere  declared  that 
a  single  number  of  the  *  Times ' 
new8pa|)er,  taken  at  random,  would 
be  the  very  best  and  most  complete 
picture  of  our  daily  life — the  fullest 
exponent  of  our  notions,  wants, 
wishes,  and  aspirations.  Not  a 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  prejudice — no: 
a  particle  of  our  blind  trustfulness, 
or  of  our  as  blind  unbelief,  that 
would  not  find  its  reflex  in  the 
broadsheet.  R.  N.  F.  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  onlv  in  a  more 
limited  sense.  The  advertisement 
columns  were  all  to  him,  What 
cared  he  for  foreign  wars,  or  the 
stiite  of  the  Funds  ?  as  little  did  he 
find  interest  in  railway  Intelligence^ 
or  "  our  own  correspondent."  What 
he  wanted  was,  the  people  who  in- 
quired after  a  missing  relative — a 
long-lost  son  or    brother,  who  was 
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sapposed  to  hive  died  in  the  Maa- 
ritios  or  Mexioo:  an  affectionate 
DK)ther,  who  desired  tidings  as  to 
the  bnrial-place  of  a  certain  James 
or  John,  who  had  been  travelling 
in  a  particolar  year  in  the  sooth  of 
Spain :  an  inquirer  for  the  will  of 
Paal  somebody:  or  any  one  who 
conld  supply  evidence  as  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Sarah  Meekins  alias  Crou- 
tber,  supposed  to  have  been  cele- 
brated before  her  Mflje8t>*8  Vice- 
Con«ul  at  Eooroobakaboo — these 
vere  the  paragraphs  that  touched 
hinu 

Kever  was  there  such  a  nnion 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy  as  in 
LimI  He  knew  everybody,  and 
seemed  not  alone  to  have  been 
known  to,  but  actually  beloved  by, 
erery  one.  It  was  in  hu  arms  poor 
Joe  died  at  Aden.  Ee  gave  away 
Mana  at  Tunis.  He  followed  Tom 
to  his  grave  at  Ck)rfu;  and  he  was 
the  mysterious  stranger  who,  on 
board  the  P.  and  O.  boat,  offered 
his  purse  to  Edward,  and  was  al- 
most offended  at  being  denied.  The 
way  in  which  tins  man  tracked  the 
Btories  of  families  through  the  few 
lines  of  a  newspaper  advertisement 
was  positively  marvellous.  What- 
ever was  wanting  in  the  way  of 
eridence  of  thi;*)  or  cine  to  that, 
came  at  once  kito  bis  attributions. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
passed  a  winter  at  Rome  with  her 
daogbtery  and  in  the.  mixed  society 
of  that  capital  made  acquaintance 
'  >vith  a  Polish  Coont  of  most  charm- 
ing manners  and  fascinating  ,ad- 
drcss.  The  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  ended  in  an  at- 

riment  which  led  to  the  marriage 
the  young  lady  with  the  distin- 
gsl^bed  exile. 

On  arriving  in  England,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  accom- 
plished Gount  was  a  common  sol- 
dier, aad  a  deserter  from  the  Frus* 
&ian  army ;  and  means  were  accord- 
ingly bad  recourse  to  ih  order  to 
obtain  a  divorce,  and  the  breach  of 
a  marriage  accomplished  under  a 
frauduleot  representation.  While  ^ 
the  proceedings  were  but    in    the 


initiative,  there  oame  a  letter  from 
Oneglia,  near  Kice,  to  the  af- 
flicted mother  of  the  young  lady, 
recalling  to  her  mind  the  elder- 
ly gentleman  with  the  bine  spec- 
tacles who  usually  sat  next  her 
at  the  English  Church  at  Rome. 
He  was  the  writer  of  the  present 
letter,  who,  in  turning  over  the 
columns'  of  the  *  Times,'  read  the 
melancholy  story  of  her  daughter's 
betrayal  and  misery.  By  one  of 
those  fortunate  accidents  more  fre- 
quent in  norels  than  in  life,  he  tiad 
tue  means  of  befriending  her,  and 
very  probably  of  rescuing  her  from 
her  present  calamity.  He,  the  writer, 
had  actually  been  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  as  a  witness  had  signed 
the  marriage-certificate  of  that  same 
goi-duani  Oonnt  Stanislaus  Sobieski 
Something-or-other,  at  Lemberg,  in 
the  year  '49,  and  knew  that  the  un- 
happy bni  deserted  wife  was  yet 
living.  A  certain  momentary  pres- 
sure of  money  prevented  his  at  once 
coming  to  England  to  testify  to  this 
fact ;  bi^t  if  a  small  sum,  sufficient 
to  pay  a  Jittle  balance  he  owed  his 
innkeeper  and  wherewithal  to  make 
his  journey  to  England,  were  for* 
warded  to  the  address  of  Frederick  ' 
Brooks;  Esq.,  or  lodged  to  his  ac- 
count at  the  Bank  of  French  &  Oo., 
Florence,  he  would  at  once  hasten 
to  London  and  depose  formally  to 
every  fact  he  had  stated.  By  the 
merest  accident  I  mvself  saw  this 
letter,  which  the  lady  had,  for 
more  accurate  information  about 
the  writer,  sent  to  the  banker  at 
Florence,  and  in  an  instant  I  de- 
tected the  fine  Roman  hand  of  K. 
N.  F.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
shot  went  wide  of  the  mark. 

Bat  that  this  fellow  has  Uved 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  travel- 
ling the  Oontinent  in  every  direc- 
tion, eating  and  drinking  at  the  best 
hotels,  frequenting  theatys,  oaf^ 
and  public  gardens,  denying  himself 
nothing,  is  surely  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  police  of  Europe,  which 
has  been  usually  satisfied  to  pass 
him  over  a  frontier,  and  suffer  him 
to  continue  his  depredations  on  the 
citizens   of    another  state.    Of  tfa# 
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obloquy  be  bas  broagbt  npon  bis 
own  country  I  do  not  speak.  We 
masti  I  take  it,  bave  our  scoandrels 
like  other  people;  tbe  only  great 
grievance  here  is,  that  the  fellow's 
nbiqaity  is  such  that  it  is  bard  to 
believe  that  the  swindler  who  walk- 
ed off  with  the  five  watches  from 
Hamburg  is  the  same  who^^ia  less 
than  eight  days  afterwards,  borrowed 
fifty  ducats  from  a  waiter  at  Naples, 
and  "bolted." 

Of  late  I  bave  observed  be  bas 
dropped  his  second  prenome  of 
Napoleon,  and  does  not  call  himself 
by  JC  There  is  perhaps  in  this 
omissioQ  a  delicate  forbear&nce,  a 
sense  of  reOned  deference  to  tbe 
other  bearer  of  that  name,  whom 
be  recognises  as  his  master.    . 

In  tbe  ingenuity  of  bis  manifold 
devices  even  religion  bas  not  escap* 
ed  him,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  count  bow  often  he  has  left  the 
*^  Establishment"  for  Home,  been 
converted,  reconverted,  reconciled, 
and  brouj;ht  home  again — always, 
be  it  poted,  at  the  special  charge 
of  so  much  money  from  tbe  Oboroh 
Pund,  or  a  subscription  from  the 
&ithfu],  ever  zealous  and  eager  to 
assist  a  really  devout  and  truly 
sincere  convert  1 

That  this  man  is  an  aspiring  and 
ambitious  vagabond  may  be  seen 
in  the  occasional  raids  be  makes 
into  the  very  best  society,  without 
having,  at  least  to  ordinary  eyes, 
an> thing  to  obtain  in  these  ventures, 
bey«nd  the  triumph  of  seeing  him- 
self where  exposure  and  detection 
woold  be  certain  to  be  followed  by 
the  most  condign  punishment  At 
Rome,  for  instance — how,  I  duimot 
Bay— be  obtained  admission  to  the 
Duo  de  Gram mont's  receptions;  and 
at  Florence,  under  the  pretext  of  be- 
ing a  proprietor,  and  ^^  a  most  influ- 
ential"  one,  of  tbe '  Times,*  he  break- 
fasted, oy  special  invitation,  with 
Baron  Ricasoli,  and  had  a  long  and 
most  interesting  conversation  with 
bim  ^  to  tbe  condition^— of  course 
political— on  which  be  would  con- 
sent to  support  Italian  unity.  These 
most  have  been  done  in  poire  levity ; 
they    were   imaginative   excursions, 


thrown  off  in  tbe  spirit  of  those 
fanciful  variations  great  violinists 
will  now  ^nd  then  indulge  in,  as 
tbongh  to  say,  "  Is  there  a  path  too 
intricate  for  me  to  thread,  is  there 
a  pinnacle  too  fine  for  me  to  balance 
.on?" 

A  great  deal  of  this  felIow*s  long 
impunity  results  from  the  shame 
men  feel  in  confessing  to  have  been 
"done"  by  bim.  Nobody  likes  the 
avowal,  acknowledging,  as  it  doe^, 
a  certain  defect  in  discrimination, 
and  a  natural  reluctance  to  own  to 
having  been  the  dupe  of  one  of  the 
most  barefaced  and  vulgar  rogues  m 
Europe. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  this 
case  which  might  open  a  very  cari- 
ous psychological  question ;  it  h 
this :  F.^8  victims  bave  not  in  general 
been  tbe  frank,  open,  free- giving,  or 
trustful  class  of  men;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  usually  been  close- 
fisted,  cold,  cautious  people,  who 
weigh  carefully  what  they  do^  aod 
are  rarely  the  dupes  of  their  own 
impulsiveness.  F.  is  an  Irishman, 
and  yet  his  successes  have  been  far 
more  witb  English — ^ay,  even  with 
Scotchmen — than  witli  bis  own 
countrymen. 

In  part  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  tbe  fact  that  F.  did  not 
usually  present  himself  as  one  ia 
utter  want  and  completely  desti- 
tute ;  bis  appeal  for  money  was  gen- 
erally made  on  the  ground  of  some 
speculation  that  was  to  repay  the 
lender;  it  was  because  be  knew, 
something  to  your  advantage  that 
he  asked  for  that  £10.  He  addressed 
biniself,  in  consequence,  to  the  more 
mercantile  spirit  of  a  richer  com- 
munity— to  those,  in  fact,  vf\n\ 
more  conversant  with  trade,  better 
understood  the  meaning  of  an  in- 
vestment. 

But  there  was  anotber.  ami,  as  I 
take  it,  a  stronger  and  less  fallible 
ground  for  success.  This  fellow 
has,  wbat  all  Irishmen  are  more  or 
less  gifted  with,  an  immense  amount 
of  vitality,  a  quality  which  unde- 
niably makes  a  man  companionable, 
bowever  little  there  may  be  to  our 
taste  in  bis  manner,  his   ednc&tioQ, 
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or  his  bearing.  This  some  vitality 
imparts  itself  marTellonsly  to  the 
colder  temperaments  of  others,  and 
gires  out  its  owd  warmth  to  natures 
tliftt  never  of  themselves  felt  the 
^ow  of  an  impulse,  or  the  glorious 
furnace-beat  of  a  rash  action* 

This  was  the  magnetism  he  work" 
ed  with.  *' Canny"  Scotchmen  and 
shrewd  Yankees — ^ay,  even  Swiss 
innkeepers — felt  the  touch  of  his 
qoality.  There  was,  or  there  seemed 
to  be,  a  geniality  in  the  fellow  that, 
in  its  apparent  contempt  for  all 
worklline^s,  threw  men  off  their 
guard,  and  it  would  have  smacked 
of  meanness  to  distrust  a  fellow  so 
open  and  unguarded. 

Now  Paddy  has  seen  a  good  deal 
of  this  at  home,  and  could  no  more 
be  humbugged  by  it  than  he  could 
believe  a  potato  to  be  a  truffle. 

F.  was  too  perfect  an  artist  ever 
to  perfonn  in  an  Irish  part  to  an 
Irish  audience,  and  so  he  owes  little 
or  nothing  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Apart  from  his  unquestionable 
scGoeas,  which  of  course  settles  the 
question,  I  would  not  have  called 
him  a  great  performer — indeed, 
my  astonishment  has  always  been 
how  he  succeeded,  or  with  whom. 

"Don't  tell  me  of  Beresford's 
blunders,"  said  the  Great  Duke  after 
Albuera.  ''Did  he  beat  Soult? 
If  60,  he  was  a  good  officer." 

This  man's  triumphs  are  some 
twenty  odd  years  of  expensive  liv- 
iug,  with  occasional  excursions  into 
good  society.  He  wears  broadcloth, 
and  dines  on  venison,  when  his 
legitimate  costume  had  been  the 
striped  uniform  of  the  galleys,  and 
his  diet  the  black  bread  of  a  convict. 

The  injury  these  men  do  in  life 
is  not  confined  to  the  misery  their 
heartless  frauds  inflict,  for  the  very 
humblest  and  poorest  are  often  their 
victims:  they  do  worse  in  the  way 
they  sow  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
really  deserving  objects,  in  the  pre- 
text tbey  afford  the  miserly  man  to 
draw   closer   his  porse-stringa,  and 


"  not  be  imposed  on ;''  andj  worst  of 
all,  in  the  ill  repute  they  spread  of 
a  nation  which,  not  attractive  by 
the  graces  of  manner  or  the  charms  ' 
of  a  winning  address,  yet' cherished 
the  thought  that  in  trntbfuluees 
and  fair  dealing  there  was  not  one 
could  gainsay  it. 

As  I  write,  I  have  just  heard  tid- 
ings of  E.  N.  P.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  travellers  and-  discov- 
erers, lately  returning  from  Venice 
to  the  South,  passed  the  night  at 
Padua,  and  met  there  what  he  de- 
scribed as  an  Indian  officer — Migor 
NewtoD — ^who  was  travt-lling,  he 
said,  with  a  nephew  of  Lord  Pal- 
merstou's. 

The  Major  was  a  roan  full  of 
anecdote,  and  abounded  in  know- 
ledge of  people  and  places;  he  had 
apparently  been  everywhere  with 
ever^^body,  and,  with  a  communioa- 
^tiveness  not  always  met  with  in  old 
soldiers,  gave  to  the  stranger  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  own  most  adventuroos 
life.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  he 
told  too  how  he  was  waiting;  tbere 
for  a  friend,  a  certain  K  F.,  who 
was  no  other  than  himself,  the  n»> 
phew  of  Lord  Palmerston  being 
vepresented  by  his  son,  an  apt  yontb, 
who  has  already  given  a  bright  pro- 
mise of  what  his  later  years  may 
flevelop. 

N.  IT.  retired  to  bed  at  last,  so 
much  overcome  by  brandy-and- 
water  that  my  informant  escaped 
l^eing  asked  for  a  loan,  which  I 
plainly  see  he  would  not  have  bad 
the  fortitude  to  have  refused;  and 
the  follow! o«r  morning  he  started  so 
early,  that  N.  F.,  wide  awake  as  he 
usually  is,  was  not  vigilant  enough  to 
have  anticipated. 

I  hope  these  brief  details,  pour  ser-- 
«ir  a  rhUtoire  de  Montieur  JL  AT.  Jl, 
mu^  save  some  kind-hearted  travel- 
ler from  Uie  designs  of  a  thorough 
blackguard,  and  render  his  fatura 
machinations  through  the  press 
more  difficult  to  effect  and  more  cer- 
tain of  exposure. 
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It  bii9'  become  a  fashion  amongst 
our  neighbonrs  the  French,  that 
when  a  iiteraiy  man  has  exbansted 
a1)  other  subjects,  be  resorts — to 
himself;  be  writes  his  own  bio- 
graphy. GhflteaQbriand,  Lamar- 
tine,  Victor  Hngo,  after  making 
themselves  famous  by  their  writ- 
ings, and  ex()en(3ing  their .  best  en- 
ergies in  the  effort,  have  turned 
round  upon  this  famous  personal- 
Sty  they  have  created,  and  written 
about  it.  Why  should  they  not? 
If  others  are  to  reap  profit  out  of 
their  celebrity,  why  should  not  they 
who  are  tlie  authors  of  that  celel>- 
rity?  If  they  are  to  be  dissected 
when  dead,  why  not  have  a  etDtiMO- 
tion^  and  they  tbemselyes  the  ana- 
tomist f  No  one,  at  lea&t,  can  rival 
them  in  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
and  few  in  skill  to  use  the  scalpel. 
If  the  world  is  so  weak,  or  so  wise, 
as  to  tbke  an  Intense  interest  in 
whatever  oonoems  them,  why  should 
not  they,  who  are  most  capable  of 
doing  so,  gratify  this  curiosity? 
And  why  should  not  tliey,  in  tl?e 
later  chair-days  of  their  authorship, 
be  indulged  in  a  task  so  ea^y,  so 
grateful,  and  so  profitable?  Victdr 
Hugo  makes  a  thin  pretence,  a  poor 
disguise,  that  not  he,  but  some 
other — bis  wife,  we  presume — nar- 
rates her  reminiscences  under  his 
supervision.  This  metbod  of  com- 
position, or  this  literary  fiction — 
whichever  it  may  b^— necessarily 
influences  the  character  of  the 
work;  we  have  less  of  the  self- 
analyst  than  if  the  author  had 
written  in  his  own  name;  he  de« 
bars  or  excuses  himself  from  en- 
tering into  the  more  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  heart;  he  escapes  also, 
in  some  measure,  from  that  whole- 
Bome  sense  of  literary  responsibility 
which  restrains  an  accomplished 
writer   from    filling  his  book  With 


wearisome  extracts,  or  other  ma- 
terials ttmt  add  only  to  its  buik 
and  its  weight.  Victor  Hugo  has 
contrived  a  plan  of  autobiograpby 
which  gives  him  all  the  license  of 
the  ordinary  compiler  of  the  dead 
man's  memoirs,  who  never  yet  bad 
a  scruple  of  conscience  about  print- 
ing any  amount  of  discurded  rab- 
bith — juvenile  poems  and  tbe  liite 
— ^any  amount  that  would  not  ab- 
solutely sink  his  little  craft,  or 
rather  the  heavy  barge  he  n&n- 
gates. 

When  we  first  heard  of  Mr. 
Charles  Knight's  autobiogropbical 
work,  we  bethonght  onrselves  ibat 
the  fashion  of  our  neighbonrs  was 
making  its  way  into  England,  and 
that  he  also  was  about  to  boild  one 
of  these  private  temples,  to  condoct 
us  into  one  of  those  liule  sanctu- 
aries, where  the  idol  and  tbe  priest 
are  one.  But  a  very  alight  acqaaini- 
ance  with  the  work  sumceil  to  sbow 
that,  although  the  example  of  these 
Oouiinental  celebrities  is  so  &r  fol- 
lowed that  the  living  nfan  is  writ- 
ing and  publishing  his  own  me- 
moirs, Mr.  Knight's  book  is  rather 
a  collection  of  the  reminiscences  o( 
tbe  past  Mmea— sav  of  the  last  balf- 
century — ^than  of  his  own  personal 
life.  It  is  no  elaborate  effort  at 
self-portraiture.  Judging  from  tbo 
first  Volume,  which,  at  the  time  we 
are  writing,  is  all  that  has  seen  tbe 
light,  we  hnd,  indeed,  that,  in  an  art- 
istic point  of  view,  it  wants  this  ele- 
ment of  a  personal  interest,  of  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  individual  who 
is  recording  his  owu  reminiscences. 
We  have  extracts  from  his  own 
early  compositions,  prose  and  verse, 
and  both  irreproachable,  but  tbe 
youth  who  bore  the  name  of  Obarles 
knight  is  never  vividly  brought  be- 
fore us.  The  portrait  drawn  of 
himself  is  by  no  means  so  distinct 
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« tbftt  whidb,  in  a  yery  few  worda^ 
ha  bu  given  ns  of  two  or  three 
other  men.  Mr.  Knight  has  not 
raoooeeded — where  on  erery  aooonnt 
be  oaght  to  have  snoeeeded  —  in 
makiDg'  ns  intereeted  in  Mr.  Knight 
Perhaps  he  wanted  that  frank  ego- 
tism which,  while  it  woold  ha^e 
exposed  him,  witli  captious  critiea 
to  the  charge  of  vanity,  wonla 
nefeitheless  have  diffused  life  over 
hts  pages,  and  given  a  nnity  to  bis 
book.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
also,  that  a  man  most  first  of  all  be 
a  painter  before  he  can  paint  even 
hii  own  portrait; — nay,  his  own 
portrait  may  be  as  diffioalt  as  any 
Bobject  that  he  can  select;  and  the 
species  of  literature  which  onr  an- 
tobtographer  had  chiefly  ooltivated, 
was  not  precisely  that  which  brings 
oQt  the  ardst  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  book  indisputably 
sailers  from  the  want  of  interest 
we  feel,  the  want  of  insight  and 
sjmpsthy  we  gain,  in  the  chief  per* 
rans^,  in  the  narrator  himselt 
We  have  before  ns  a  young  man, 
always  commendable^  both  when 
he  acts  and  when  he  writes^  and,  so 
fkr  as  we  are  pwmitted  to  judge, 
never  losing  his  good  sense,  or  bis 
temperate  jadgment^  even  when  he 
writes  poetry,  even  when  he  writes 
en  the  dietorbing  politics  of  the 
^v ;  but  somehow  we  do  not  #es 
this  youth ;  we  get  scraps  out  of 
his  writing-desk^  or  well-selected 
fia^ents  from  his  youthful  jour- 
nafom,  bat  stiU  we  see  the  writing^ 
not  the  writer.  Some  of  ns  wiU 
have  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  t^at 
oor  ebampicm  of  Useful  Knowledge 
for  the  people  was  given  to^  poetry 
is  his  youth,  and  has  retained  to 
the  present  dtay  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  valne  of  imaginative  litera- 
tare;  but  these  and  other  facts  and 
details  that  are  scattered  throngh 
the  volume  are  not  fused,  or 
brought  together^  so.  as  to  present 
US  wiab  any  f  ivid  or  distinct  in*- 
dividuaMty* 

But,  nerertheless,  we  are  very  wil- 
ling to  have  the  events  and  charao- 
teriatics  of  past  time  recalled  to  us 
by  that  Charles  Knight  whose  nan» 

vou  xov.  9w 


at  least  is  &mUlar  to  all,  from  being 
so  often  seen,  in  capital  letters,  on 
the  title-page  of  many  an  excellent 
publication.  The  charm  and  plea* 
saotness  of  the  book  lie  in  thiSi 
that  it  will  awake  in  many  readers 
kindred  reminiscences  of  their  own 
of  the  -epoch  juat  lately  passed.  Ko 
young  man — no  man  under  fiftys^ 
will  fi3el  this  charm,  or  will  care  any* 
thing,  we  suspect,  about  the  book 
It  can  interest  those  ouly  of  us  who 
have  proceeded  far  enongh  along  the 
road  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  locking 
back.  Yet  one  need  not  be  very 
aged  to  partake  of  this  pleasore. 
He  who  numbers  even  less  ttian  fifty 
years  from  his  birthday  has  lived  in 
more  reigns  than  one,  has  passed 
through  public  ezeitements,  pubUc 
dangers,  storms  that  blustered  loud 
enough  at  the  time,  though  they 
have  left  no  trace  upon  the  air;  he 
has  outlived  many  fashions  and 
some  social  customs  which  it  already 
tasks  his  memory  to  revive,  and  he 
has  Been  aeiv  inventions  introduced^ 
new  modes  of  locomotion,  and  the 
like,  which  have,  in  a  few  years^ 
become  so  familiar  to  him,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to 
depict  the  tim&  when  they  did  not 
exist 

Very  pleasant  is  this  looking  back 
over  a  period  of  history  through 
which  we  too  have  lived.  Give  a 
boy  a  teiesoope,  and  if  he  is  far 
enoagh  away  from  home,  the  first 
or  the  greatest  delight  he  has  in 
the  use  of  it,  is  to  point  it  back  to 
the  house  he  lives  in.  To  see  the 
palings  of  his  own  garden,  to  see 
his  father  at  work  in  it,  or  a  younger 
brother  playing  in  it^  is  a  far  greater 
treat  than  if  you  were  to  show  him 
the  coast  of  France,  or  any  other 
distant  object  And  so  it  is  with 
the  past  in  time.  If  the  telescope 
of  the  historian  brings  back  to  ua 
events  through  which  we  have  lived, 
and  which  were  alraady  fading  away 
in  the  memory,  he  gives  to  us  qaite 
a  peculiar  pieaaure.  The  events 
may  be  of  slight  importance^  oom^ 
pared  to  the  great  wars  or  great 
revolutions  be  has  to  record;  but 
they  are  cmr»^w9  too  remember, 
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-we  too  can  liere  play  the  historian. 
A  aabtle  analyst  would  detect  as 
one  element  of  this  pleasure,  the 
distinct  gratification  attendant  upon 
a  SDcceesfnl  effort  of  memory.  An 
event  which  had  interested  us  keen- 
ly at  the  time  is  so  nearly  oblite- 
rated that  we  have  ceased  to  recall 
St;  some  one  mentions  it^  dwells 
on  it,  brings  back  detail  after  de- 
tail, and  now  onr  own  memory  be* 
comes  vivid,  and  follows  np  litis 
search  into  the  past,  and  triamph- 
antly  brings  back  fresh  details  to 
complete  ttie  animated  pictare. 
.  Mr.  Knight  most  excdse  ns  if  the 
perusal  of  his  memoirs  shonid  make 
ns  also  a  little  garrolous — that  is, 
when  the  topic  comes  within  the 
range  of  onr  own  recollections.  We 
cannot  follow  him  to  the  times  wlien 
George  IIL  walked,  a  living  and 
a  healthy  man,  on  the  terrace! 
at  Windsor  Oastle.  Mr.  Knight, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  in 
Windsor,  is  able,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collections, to  revive  for  ns  a  scene 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
some  Grerman  principality  than  to 
England.  Snnday  on  the  Castle 
Terrace,  with  the  lords  and  ladiesi 
deanb  and  bishops,  ministers  and 
courtiers  walking  to  and  fro  under 
the  eye  of  royalty,  presents  a  pic- 
ture which  it  is  difBcult  to  associ* 
ate  with  the  England  familiar  to  ns. 
But  when  Mr.  Knight  toaehes  npon 
each  venerable  institutions  as  the 
ancient  watchman^  lantern  in  one 
band  and  rattle  in  the  other,  and 
these  two  instruments  separated  by 
a  moying  mountain  of  greatcoatL 
or  on  the  scarcely  more  animated 
jarofs,  or  the  extinct  hackney-coach, 
drawn  by  two  miserable  beasts,  and 
driven  by  a  shapeless  mass  of  old 
clothes,  which  we  declare  we  have 
seen  fall  from  the  box  without  any 
distinct  apprehension  that  there  was 
a  human  being  in  it — we  too  are  at 
home.  You  entet«d  the  recesses  of 
a  dark  vehicle,  whose  well-worn 
aprings  were  so  lax  *that  a  portly 
man  threatened  to  bring  the  whole 
business  down  upon  his  head  ;  yon 
planted  your  feet  on  the  eleaneat 
part  of  the  atcaw ;  an  array  of  loose 
iron  steps  was  folded  up  after  you; 


the  door  was  slannned,  and  soms- 
thing  more  like  a  huge  moliose  than 
a  man  climbed  the  box,  and  you 
proceeded  to  tilt,  and  sway,  and 
swing  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  modern  cab — ^the  Banwm 
into  which  a  young  fellow  steps 
from  his  dab-^is  a  very  different 
a0kir.  But  this  matter  of  locomo- 
tion in  London  and  its  environs 
does  not  always  illustrate  our  great 
law  of  progress ;  onr  progress  in 
this  very  matter  of  progre9sk>n  is 
by  no  means  oniform.  The  old 
two-horse  coach  tliat  carried  its  six 
inside  and  six  oot  from  Olapham 
or  Kensington  to  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, though  it  has  left  no  very 
agreeable  remembrance  behind  it, 
was  paradise  itself  compared  to  its 
modern  substitute,  the  present  om- 
nibus.^ He  who  in  tbe  next  gene- 
ration shall  describe  to  listeniDg 
youth  what  it  was  to  get  into  an 
omnibus  in  Piccadilly  or  Oxford 
Street  on  a  wet  day,  and  ride,  tbe 
twelfth  steaming  passenger,  to  Ham- 
mersmith or  Bays  water,  will  have  a 
rich  theme  for  desoription;  he  will 
not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  and 

Eity  and  explosive  laughter  of  bis 
earers.  In  an  area  not  much  larger 
than  what  one  large  man,  lying  at 
his  ease,  allowance  made  for  tam- 
ing, might  reasonably  occapy,  twelve 
grown-up  men  and  women,  with  sU 
their  capes,  mackintoshes,  crino- 
lines, and  dripping  umbrellss,  and 
as  many  children  as  can  be  carried 
on  their  laps,  are  expected  to  stow 
themselves  away.  And  they  do  it! 
If  this  multitude,  with  ail  their 
paraphernalia,  were  arranged  in  one 
long  row  upon  tbe  pavement,  and 
some  one,  pointing  to  the  green  box 
close  at  hand,  with  ''Bayswater" 
written  on  it,  proposed  to  you  tbe 
problem  to  pock  all  this  living  load 
into  that  narrow  receptacle^  yoa 
would  say  it  was  impossible.  Why, 
that  lady  alone,  with  her  huge  tab 
of  silk  girt  tight  about  ber  loin?^ 
would  fill  half  Uie  space.  Never- 
theless, one  at  a  time,  with  much 
shahiug  and  infinite  pressure,  the 
thing  is  done;  the.  whole  is  paired, 
1^  trundles  on,  damp  ai^  steam- 
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ing,  in  wliat  ia  at  once  a  oold  and 
a  warm  bath,  for  there  is  perspira- 
tion an  the  brow^aiid  trickling  water 
o5  extra  stealing  down  the  legs.  It 
is  to  be  inferred  that  yoa  breathe 
in  some  fashion,  else  a  coroner's 
inqnest  mast  sit  permanently  at  the 
Eed  Tap  or  the  Green  Dragon,  or 
wherever  this  inatrument  of  torture 
is  wont  to  stop ;  but  to  yonrself 
you  seem  to  bid  adieu  for  the  time 
to  the  vital  air ;  yon  scarce,  belong 
to  the  animated  <;reation.  Occa- 
sionally a  new-comer  will  venture 
a  jest  on  the  universal  misery,  but 
the  wheel  has  not  made  many  re- 
volutions before  thd  same  hopeless 
riWnce  steals  over  him  that  had  set- 
tled on  the  previous  eleven.  What 
mode  of  transit,  what  kind  of  pub- 
lic vehicle?,  the  next  age  will  in- 
vent flir  these  shorter  journeys  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Oar  longer  journeys  are 
triumphantly  performed.  He  who 
intends  to  travel  a  hundred  miles 
does  not  expect  to  be  taken  up  at  his 
own  door-step,j.or  a^  the  hail  of  his 
umbrella;  he •  reconciles  himself  to 
the  preliminaries  of  ieaching  the  sta- 
tfofi^  and  once  in  liis  carriage,  seated 
fa  his  ea?^  well-cnsbioned  ciiair,  ha 
sees  the  coantry  run  past  him  at  an 
amazSng  rate,  aud  betore  he  has  had 
time  to  tire  of  sitting  still,  he  alights 
at  his  destination. 

This  great  revolution  In  our 
mode  of  travelling,  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  for  the 
horse  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  his* 
tory,  and  older  men  will  begin  to  re- 
eoru,  with  that  peculiar  zest  which 
belongs  to  the  recollection  of  youth, 
the  aspect  which  the  highroads  lead- 
ing oat  of  London  presented  in  tkeir 
fime.  The  railway  train  rushing 
by  yoQ  at  its  full  speed  is  sublime  I 
— it  deserves  no  timid  epithet.  You 
stand  perhaps  in  the  country,  on 
one  of  those  little  bridges  thrown 
over  the  line  for  the  convenience  ot 
the  farmer,  who  would  else  find  his 
fields  hopelessly  bideoted.  A  jet 
of  steam  is  seen  on  the  horizon— a 
whir  of  a  thousandl,  wheels  grows 
louder  and  loader  on  the  ear — ^and 
there  roeh^  ua^er  vour  feet  the 
very   realization  ot  Milton's  dream, 


who  saw  the  ohariot  of  God,  in- 
stinct with  motion,  self  impelled, 
thundering  over  the  plains  of 
heaven.  You  look  round,  and  al- 
ready in  the  distant  landscape  the 
triumohant  train  is  bearing  it9 
beautiful  standard  of  everrrising 
douds,  white  as  the  highest  that 
rest  stotiouary  in  the  sky,'  and  of 
exquisitely  involved  movemeok 
For  an  instant  the  whole  country  is 
animated  as  if  by  -the  stir  of  bat- 
tle :  when  the  spectacle  has  quite 
passed,  how  inexpressibly  flat  and 
desolate  and  still  have  ouv  familiar 
fields  become  t  Nothing  seems  to 
have  a'  right  to  exist  that  can  be  ao 
still  and  stationary.  Yet  grand  as  this 
spectacle  is,  we  revert  with  plea* 
sore  to  some  boyish  reoolleciions  of 
the. highroad,  and  to  picturesque  ef* 
f^cts  produced  by  quite  other  means. 
We  are  transported  in  imagination 
to  a  bay-window  that  commands  the 
great  western  road^— the  Bath  road, 
as  peojple  at  that  time  often  eallea 
it.  ,  Every  evening  came  in  rapid 
suooession,  the  earth  tingling  with 
the  musical  tread  of  their  horsesi 
seven  mail-ooaohes  out  of  London. 
The  dar]^-red  ooooh,  the  scarlet 
guard  standing  up  in  his  little  soli- 
tary dickey  behind,  the  tramp  of 
the  horses,  the  ring  of  the  horns — 
can  one  ever  forget  them  ?  For 
some  miles  lout  of  London  the 
ffuard  was  kept  on  his  feet,  blow- 
ing, on  bis  horn,  to  warn  ali  slower 
vt^hicles  to  make  way  for  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  mails.  There  was  a  torn- 
pike  within  sight  of  us ;  how  the 
horses  dashed  through  it  I — with 
not  the  least  abatement  of  speed. 
If  some  intolerable  blunderer  stop- 
ped the  way,  an^  that  royal  coaeh- 
man  had  to  draw  up  his  team,  mak- 
ing the  splinter-bars  rattle  together, 
we  looked  upon  it  as  almost,  a  case 
of  high  treason.  If  the  ownef  of  that 
blockading  cart  had  been  immedi* 
ately  led  off  to  execution,  we  boye 
should  have  thought  he  had  but  hk 
deserts.  Our  ra^sterioos  seven  were 
still  more  exciting  to. the  imagina- 
tion when,  in  the  dark  winter  nighti| 
only  the  two  vivid  lamps  could  be 
seen  borne  along  by  the  trampliDg 
ooursers.    No  darkness  checked  the 
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speed  of  the  mail  r  a  London  fog, 
indeed,  could  not  be  eo  easily  van- 
<j[niBbed ;  bat  even  tbe  London  fbg, 
which  brought  all  ordmary  vehicles 
to  a  standstill,  conld  not  altogether 
snbdne  onr  royal  mails.  The  pro^ 
cession  came  flaring  witb  torches, 
tiien  shonting  before  it^  and  a  man 
litFitb  a  hnge  link  at  the  head  of  eacb 
horse.  It  was  a  thrilling  and  a  some- 
what fearful  scene. 

There  is  another  vehicle  of  a  very 
different  description  which  we  can 
eroke  from  the  past,  and  wbicb  is  far 
more  completely  superseded  by  the 
railroad  than  the  mail-coach.  No 
living  man  sees,  or  will  ever  see,  any- 
thing resembling  the  hnge  '  eight- 
horse  waggon  that  used*  to  bring  the 
heavy  goods  from  the  country  into 
XiOndon.  It  was  like  a  honse  bn 
wheels :  the  wheels  themselres  were 
a  sight ;.  they  were  so  broad  that 
they  seemed  made  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  rolling  the  road  and  keep" 
ing  everything  on  the  earth  qnite 
smooth,  and  tbr  ever  at  rest.  The 
horses  that  slowly  paoed  along  before 
this  monntain  of  goods .  were  of  a 
breed  that  is  altogether  extinct:  men 
have  found  that  lighter  horses  can 
do  the  work  better  or  more  rapidly ; 
these  were  elephantine  in  their 
build;  and  trod  majestically  in  one 
uniform  pace,  which  it  seemed  im- 
lx>sieible  either  to  relax  or  to  quick-^ 
en.  How  sleek  th^ir  coat,  how 
magnificent  their  manie  and  tail, 
how  broad  their  back !  He  who 
should  attempt  to  bestride  one  'Of 
them  would  feel  that  his  legs  were 
separating  from  each  other— ^going 
east  and  west,  never  to  come  to- 
gether again.  We  remember  that 
one  of  these  hnge  wains  was  drawn 
by  a  team  of  eight  greys,  another 
by  eight  blacks — the  royal  stablea 
<Jotjld  pfrodnce  nothing  more  niag- 
nffioent  The  smockfrocked  wag- 
goner. Who  walked  by  the  side  o( 
them  with  his  long  thongless  whip, 
which  igave  a  report  like  a  pistol — 
Idng  as  the  longest  fishing-rud,  and 
**""-**  «q  wo6d  and  leatlier  cotild 
''e  also  has  walked  on,  as 
would  say,  into  infinitie 
md  his  elephantine  team 
acre  upon  the  earth. 


Thep  are  otbj^r  reminiscences 
of  a  very  different  kind  which  Mr. 
Knight  calls  up.  He  glances,  and 
just  gTapces,  at  the  Byronic  pasaioD 
which  at  one  time  seized  upon  all 
tjie  youth  of  England-  The  pre- 
sent generation  of  young  men  kaow 
nothing  of  itj  are,  as  grave  and  wise 
in  its  censure  as  if,  One. and  all, 
they  had  the .  oldest  of  beads  oa 
the  most  juvenile  of  shoulders. 
And  no  doubt  they  are  wiser,  are 
better  trained  and  disciplined,  liave 
wider  scope  of  knowledge,  and  are 
sooner  inducted  into  calm  and  im- 
partial reasoning,  than  the  yonth 
of  the  last  generation.  They  are 
more  critical  in  their  scholarship; 
they  discuss  the  personality  of 
Homer,  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  they  ^te  well  drilled  in 
political  economy;  they  describe  a 
country  by  Its  geological  fqundation  ; 
they  have  quitted  the  shadowy  pro- 
fundities of  the  metaphysician  for 
the '  dissection  and  tb^  cuefes-work 
of  the  physiologist,  and  the  weigh- 
ing and  the  measuring  of  the  che- 
mist ;'  they  can  weigh  your  food, 
and  graduate  your  irtellectnal  ac- 
tivity, and  fina  that  the  energy  of 
thought  is  but  a  chemical  fora 
transmuUd ;  they  are  very  caJm 
and  very  scientific  The  youth  of 
the  last  age  were  battling  bliudly 
and  passionately  against  Fate,  were 
full  of  glot>my  mysteries,  great  devo- 
teefe  to  beauty,  which,  after  all,  was 
but^  to  them,  the  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
which,  they  thought,  might  abate, 
but  which  never  cease<l ; — rainbow 
always  upon  clouds  which  broke  up 
only  to  reunite  in  darker  masses ; 
rainbow  of  beanty.  not  of  hope,  in- 
Congruous  apparition  in  a  troubled 
and  chaotic  world. 

Our  Byronic  fever  had  more  than 
one  phase ;  sometimes  it  exhibited 
itself  in  a  n^ere  moody,  fantastic-al 
misanthropy!,  combined  with  a  reck- 
less pursuit  of  every  Vulgar  pleasure; 
but  in  a  less  nutnerous  and  more 
meditative  order  of  minds  it  dis- 
played itself  in  n  morbid  passionate 
discontent '  with  themselves  as  well 
as  with  an  others.  These  were  not 
pleasure-6eekerd ;  they  had  a  great 
doom  for  humaa  life,  which  they 
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elaborate];  expressdil  !n  melodioiu 
aonneu.  '  Tbej  boagbt  the  prettiest 
of  daggers,  which  tEej  kept  secretly 
in  tht^ir  de^  wbicli  they  polished 
and  sbarpened  caxefally^  aad  caro^- 
fully  bid  away,  trying  now  and 
tbef),  when  q^ce  alone,  how  the 
poiDt  fjdt  when  ureB^ed  agaiost 
the  region  of  the  heart  The  old 
harper  in  Goethe's  *Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter '  foand  gi^'VeW  in  the  slight 
hot  sighificant  panctUre  of  sach  an 
instminent ;  the  mere  thought  of 
that  sharp  remedy  bronght  bim 
hack  to  peace  and  resignation.  To 
an  Insane  man  such  insane  re- 
medy may  be  serviceable.  We  ad- 
fise  no  sane  yoath  to  try  it.  The 
remedy  only  aggravates  the  disease. 
It  is  quite  needless,  widi  any  gra- 
Tity,  ta  contend  against  the  folly 
of  those  who  wonld,  as  Wordsworth 

*NnrM  the  dre&dftil  appetite  of  deftth."* 
This  IS  not  the  mania  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But,  out  of  mere  love  to 
mental  analysis,  we  would  observe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  nurs- 
ing that  odions  appetite,  and  that 
the  lea<)t  evil  of  such  a  glooniy 
desire  is  not  the  very  remote 
chance  that  it  might  some  day  be 
gratified.  He  who  often  rushes  in 
thonglit  to  this  desperate  remedy 
will  probably  never  avail  himself 
of  it,  bnt  he  learns  to  sli^^bt  all 
other  remedies,  and  he  has  fostered 
a  habit  of  thought  which  cm  con- 
vert the  slightest  evils  of  life  into 
occasions  for  the  deepest  gloom  and 
dejection.  He  takes  no  pains  to 
cultivate  fortitude  of  mind ;  for 
not  to  bear  bravely,  bat  to  escape, 
is  all  bis  thought  And  bis  escape  ? 
This  lies  only  through  that  gloomy 
portal  which  opens  but  once  to 
each  of  us :  Death,  and  nothing 
short  of  death^  stalks  before  bim, 
in  every  mood  df  sadness.  Every 
hand  toaches  on  the  aarne  spfitig — 
spring  easily  ptessed;  a  fit  of  in- 
digestion, a  slighting  .  or  nncivil 
word,  a  nod  withheld,  a  critic's  cen- 
snre — all  touch  on  the  same  spring, 
and  forth  vv'ith  starts  from  its  recess 
the  hideous  skeleton  of  Death. 

Bat  Byron  was  not  the  only  poet 
of  the  last  epoch  ;  and  we  think  it 


must  be  admitted,  that,  for  merd 
Mithetio  oi|it9oe^  th^. youth  of  thai 
period  ivsere  wore  ^rtonatai'thaii 
tboee  whe  aM  wmt  weieomiDg^  th% 

newest  novel  ae  the  chief  exolte- 
ment  of  the  hour*  The  new  poem 
of  Scott^  Moore,  Soutbey,  was  some- 
thing higher  than  the  new  seria) 
even  of  our  most  accomplished  no* 
velists.  We  s^em,  in  proportion  a» 
we  grow  more  severe  iu  our  earnest 
studies,  to  becoqae  more  frivoloaa, 
in  that  literature  whose  aim  is  t^ 
amuse,  or  ratlter  to  escite.  The 
poem  must  be  very  sl^ort^  if  it  pre^ 
somes  to  call  ^rth  a  deep  feeHn(i( 
or  to  task. our  attention.  The  no* 
veil  St  who  reproduces  the  idlest 
insipidities  of  real  life,  who  holdi^ 
and  just  holds,  his  reader  by  dia- 
logue, tlie  merit  of  which  is,  that  it 
is  precisely  like  that  which  he  may 
hear  the  moment  he  puts  down  the 
book,  may  spm  on  hia  welcome  and 
aoon-forgotten  narrative  to  any  ex* 
tent  he  pleases. 

Bat  this  will  never  do.  We  are 
as  bad  as  the  Frenchman  in  the.  , 
pit  of  the  opera,  who,  th^  moment 
the  tlrst  tenor  breaks  forth,  begins 
himself  to  sing.  Has  not  he  also 
a  tenor  voice  ?  We  must  let  Mr. 
Knight  be  heard,  and  n6t  be  ob- 
truding our  own  reminiscences.  Mr^, 
Knight,  son  ^f  a  bookseller  at 
Windsor,  naturally  fell,  as  he  de- 
scribesy  ioto  a  career  of  writing  and- 
pnblisliingt  Joarnalisui  was  the 
firit  serious  effoift  of  his  chosen 
profession,  and  he  has  given  us  a: 
vivid  description  of  the  toll  and- 
the  danger  whidh  beset  the  editbr 
of  a  newspaper  when  he  first  be^' 
came,  what  he  y^y  fairly  entitled* 
himself,  a  public  instructor  :—     , 

**Thu8,"  he  wrHies,  "wi£h  a  cpnsi- 
derable  amount  of  maltifarioaa  reading, 
^jth  slight  knowledge  of  the  world,' 
with  aspirations  very  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  chance  of  their  being', 
realised,  the  Ist  of  August  1812  saw  me  , 
established  as  prbprietor  t^^ith  my  father . 
in  the  *  Windsor  and  Eton  Express,'  and " 
intrusted  with  its  responsible  editorship. . 
That  day,  having  passed  my  twenty-first 
year  a  few  montoi  before,  saw  rne  boui^d 
upon  that  wh^el  of  periodical  writing  . 
and  publishing  Which  was  to  revolve' 
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vith  me  for  fifty  years,  It  woa  not  to 
b«  the  toi^uring  vheel  of  Izion,  but  one 
whose  revolQtipnfl,  wearisome  as  they 
lometiiDes  might  be,  i*)ere  often  to  be- 
«c«De sources  of  pleaaarable  excitement** 

It  was  not  alone  the  lav  of  Ubel. 
as  It  related  to  pablio  or  political 
tranBactlona,  that  rendered  bazardoos 
the  profeesf on  of  the  joornalist ;  the 
law  of  libel,  as  interpreted  between 
subject  and  subject,  was  even  a  still 
greater  embarrassment.  Yillanoas 
attorneys  conUl  prey  npon  tbe  news- 
paper by  getting  op  trnmpery  actions ; 
tbe  damages  accorded  were  nothing, 
bat  tbe  psper  was  mulcted  in  tlie 
Oosts.  Mr.  Knight  gives  an  astound- 
tog  instance  of  this  perversion  of  a 
eourt  of  justice  into  a  machinery  for 
exaction  and  pore  robbery ; — 

"  Any  statement  of  fkct,  or  any  com- 
ment upon  occurrences  that  might  be 
sopposed  to  affect  private  character, 
were  constantly  made  the  subject  of 
action,  eot  up  by  rapacious  attorneys, 
speculating  npon  that  love  of  litigation 
which  was  then  especially  characterifitie 
of  the  English.  It  was  not  till  thirtv 
years  after  1812  that  Lord  Campbelrs 
Act  gave  to  the  journalist  tbe  power  to 
pleao^  in  any  action  for  libel,  '  that  such 
libel  was  inserted  in  such  newspaper 
without  actual  roaliee,and  without  gross 
negligence;  and  that  before  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  the  action,  or  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  afterward?,  he  inserted' 
in  Bucii  newspaper  a  full  apology  for 
such  libel.*  Imagine  at  the  present  day 
the  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  Uie  Queen's 
Bench  trying  an  action  for  libel,  with 
two  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Penman  for  the 
prosecution  and  Mr.  Scarlett  for  the  do* 
fence,  the  alleged  libel  beinff  the  report 
la  a  county  newspaper  of  a  flagrant  case 
of  cruelty  which  was  a  notorious  subject 
of  local  indignation.  The  libel  consisted . 
in  terming  that  a  *  brutal  assault*  upon 
which  the  assailants  were  held  to  bail. 
Imagine  that  tbe  persons  whose  charac- 
ters were  thus  acfamed  were  a  pig- 
keeper  and  his  wife,  who  let  lodgings  to 
poor  people,  and  having  a  dispute  with 
a  family  of  which  the  mother  had  only 
been  confined  a  week,  threatened  to  pull 
the  bed  from  under  her,  and  tura  ner 
into  the  street  Imagine  a  London  jury 
finding  a  verdict  for^  the  plaintiff,  with 
£50  damages.  Imagine  a  second  action 
for  the  same  libel  being  brought  by  the 
wife.  Imagine  ten  several  actions  against 
tfln  London  papers .  for  Reporting  the 
-n  the  King's  Bench,  with  a  few 


words  of  jpst  oomment  npon  the  scandal 
^i  such  litiffation,  when  there  was  do 
•private  malice' or  'gross  neglieencs.* 
Imagine  a  hungry nt torn ey,  prowling  for 
f»rey,  at  the  bottom  of  alf  these  action^ 
who  had  nO'  object  to  attain  but  tbe 
heavy  eoats  Which  he  pocketed.  These 
verdicts  oost  me  £900  ui  1825.  Is  not 
the  newspaper  pres*  in  a  better  coadi- 
tion  ihan  it  was  in  forty  years  ago!" 

This,  and  mfj^^^pUiAK  matteif,  we 
hope,  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
they  were  forty  years  aga  Yet 
one  great  advantage  of  looking 
back  at  a  state  of  things  now  clear- 
ly recognised  as  absurd,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  we  next  put,  \^hat  is 
there,  in  tbe  present  state  of  things, 
of  a  similar  absurdity  and  injustice, 
and  wldch  our  posterity  mi^  taunt 
US  with  having  allowed  to  remain] 
Some  insight  which  Mr.  Enigbt 
gives  US  into  tbe  working  of  the 
poor-law  A.D.  181S  quite  irre^isd- 
blv  suggests  to  ns  the  qoestioQ 
whether  there  is  not,  a.d.  1864,  still 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  tbe  same  poor- 
law.  Mr.  Knight's  father  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  sensible  man ; 
be  knew  the  value  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  gained  by  an  actual 
participation  in  public  busioess; 
and  therefore,  being  chief  magis- 
trate at  the  time,  he  nominated  LLs 
Eon  to  be  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
parish  of  Windsor.  Although  the 
appointment  was  not  much  to  tbe 
taste  of  one  who  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  literature,  Mr.  Knight 
acknowledges  tbe  great  benefit  he 
derived  from  this  initiation  into 
public  or  official  business.  We  are 
persuaded  tJiat  ancb  an  experience 
is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  man 
dnring  the  whole  of  his  after  life. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  Jiave  served 
upon  a  committee  for  the  manage- 
ment of  any  poblic  institutioQ 
withont  feeling  that  not  only  one's 
personal  ability  has  been  called  in- 
to play,  but  that  one's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  has. been  enlarged. 
Especially  does  the  actnal  partici- 
pMion  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  teach  us  the  real  difficulties  of 
legislation.  What  seems  theoreti- 
cally a  very  excellent  Jaw  will  be 
nugatory  in  its  execution.     Why  f 
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Not  because  the  theooetioal  legis- 
lator was  in  error,'  so  far  as  bis 
geoeral  priDCtples  were  ooDcernedf 
bM  because  there  were  dream- 
BtAOoes  in  the  case  which  he  hod 
Bot  taken  into  aocoont,  circnin- 
stiBces  which  were  not  likely  *to 
eome  to  the  knowledge  of  any  but 
i  practical  man,  or  which,  at  least, 
are  ?ery  likely  to  elode  the  grasp 
of  i  theorist,  who  has  not  also  had 
the  sd vantage  of  working  out  the 
application  of  a  law.  Yua  make  a 
law  against  vagabonds  and  beggars. 
Now,  the  Legislature  can  hardly 
propoM  to  itself  a  wiser  object  than 
CO  pat  down  the  proftsasiunal  beg- 
gar. Hendicity  converted  to  a 
trade — ^this  it  is  that  sapplies  the 
race  of  thieves ;  this  it  is  that  pre- 
vents the  poor  of  a  great  city  from 
leamiog  the  hard  but  necessary 
lesaoa  of  prudence  and  sell-rc- 
straiat  Ton  make  it  pnoishable 
to  beg  in  the  streets.  Nothing 
easier ;  bat  now  let  the  overseer 
have  to  «arry  oat  the  punishment. 
^^  Seven  days^  confinement  in  the 
ooQimoa  prison,*  afier  which  the 
vagabond  is  to  be  duly  conveyed 
to  his  or  her  paridh.*^  Why,  the 
vagrant  will  cost  the  parish  for  his 
keep  and  travelling  expenses  one 
knows  not  how  much.  The  over- 
iea  slips  a  shilling  into  the 
rogue's  hand,  and  begs  htm  to  jour- 
ney on — to  coDtinoe  by  all  meaos  a 
vagabond^  at  least  till  the  boands  of 
bia  parish  are  reached.  Such  was 
the  law  which  Mr.  Kuigiit  was 
called  apoif  to  assist  in  ezeenting. 
^  This  passing  on  *^  to  tiis  or  her 
parish'*  was  the  great  tribulation  of 
the  overseer  of  that  time.  Iiarge  same . 
were  spent  upon  settlement  cases. 

**  We  had  a  grand  battle  in  my  time," 
cays  Mr.  Knight,  '^  with  the  distant 
parbh  of  Macclesfield.  The  year  before, 
a  meehanic,  with  a  wife  and  family, 
came  from  the  north  to  settle  at  Wiud- 
fr-tr.  He  brought  a  letter  from  the 
overseer  olf  Mticcleafield,  requesting  the 
pariah  officers  of  Windsor  to  expend  one 
pound  for  bis  relief.  This  profligate 
father  of  a  family  required  aishilUug  a- 
week,  whieh  wus  duly  paid  till  the  one  f 
pound  was  expended ;  ha  required  it  for 
tobaeco.  His  wife  anld  that  he  was  a 
good,  sober  workman,  bat  *  that  it  was 


hia  habit  to  diew  tobaece^  and  thai  he 
oould  not  do  without  it.  The  ehiiling 
waa  denied,  without  any  further  cona- 
municatiou  with  Macclesfield.  The  man 
waa  obstinate,  took  a  tenement  at  a 
weekly  rental  of  four  shilliiigs  ood  six- 
pence, and  after  a  year  hud  expired 
demanded  the  shilling  as  outdoor  relief 
npon  bis  new  Windsor  settlement  The 
war  trumpet  was  sounded.  The  order  of 
removal  to  Macclesfield  was  signed. 
Away  went  the  men,  wife,  and  six  chil- 
dren for  a  ride  of  two  hundred  milea  on 
the  outside  of  a  coach  ia  chaive  of  the 
overseer  '  in  pay,*  nothing  loth,  who 
delivered  tliem  safely  at  Maccl^eld. 
But  Macclesfield  shrunk  from  so  heavy 
a  burden ;  and  having  no  work  to  give 
the  panper  who  bad  found  employ  at 
Windsor,  becanie  appellanta  against  the 
order  of  removal.  Then  attorn ^^ys,  attor- 
neys' clerks,  surveyors,  surveyors*  clerks, 
overseers,  and  a  host  of  unprofessional 
witnesses,  had  to  journey  in  post  chaiaeSi 
and  to  feast  four  days  at  Abingdon, 
before  the  mighty  cause  came  on.  The 
question  was  supposed  to  hang  upon 
the  real  value  of  the  four-and-sixpenuy 
tenement  Legal  subtlety  evaded  this, 
contending  that  the  apprenticeship  set- 
tlement at  Macclefifield  was  void,  for  that 
the  pauper  had  been  first  bound  to  a 
master  ut  Leake,  and  had  been  turned 
over  to  a  master  at  Macclesfield,  by  in- 
dorsement upon  the  original  indenture, 
mthout  having  a  separate  legal  stamp. 
The  justices  of  Berkshire  could  not 
determine  this  knotty  point,  and  it  waa 
referred  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Solemnly  was  this  great  issue  tried,  with 
the  most  eminent  counsel  on  either  aide. 
It  wna  decided  that  the  order  of  removal 
must  be  quashed.  Macclesfield  brought 
back  the  family  to  Windsor.  The  war- 
party  was  fur  trying  the  question  again 
with  Leake.  But  a  prudential  view 
of  the  heavy  amount  of  the  coats  pre- 
vailed in  our  congress.** 

-  We  do  not  hear  mnch  now  of 
snob  9eUlem$nt  eaaea.  But  is  there' 
no  flagrant  absordity  or  injustice 
still  manitiest  in  the  administration 
of  our  poor-laws?  What  will  some 
future  age  say  to  the  fact,  that  in- 
stead of  having  one  equal  rate  for 
the  whole  city  of  London,  and  one 
impartial  charity  dealt  oat  to  all  its 
suffering  poor,  London  is  divided 
into  parishes  jealous  of  each  other, 
iDcapable  of  a  united  and  harmoni- 
ous action^  and  so  divided  that  the 
wealthiest  parishes  contribute  least 
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to  tbe  legml  relief  of  the  destatnte?^ 
Those  parishes  in  which  the  poor 
predominate,  and  in  which  rich  men 
are  comparatively  scarce,  are  out  off 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis ;  the  ratepayer  has  to 
bear  an  ineqaitahle  bnrden,  and, 
what  is  far  worse,  the  poor  are  most 
neglected  precisely  where  they  most 
need  a  helping  hand  to  sostiain  them 
from  sinking  intp  tbe  kst  stage  of 
belplese  and  hopeless  deatltntion. 
An  equitable,  and  even  a  tender, 
administration  of  the  poor-iaws 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  stern 
repression  of  mendicity.  Mendicity 
can  only  be  repressed  in  one  way — 
by  a  public  opinion  which  refuses 
to  ffire  to  tbe  mendicant ;  and  such 
a  public  opinion  cannot  be  formed, 
.  and  ought  not  to  be  formed,  ezoept 
in  a  state  of  things  where  it  is 
known  that  the  poor  man  who  really 
cannot  earn  his  bread  has  his  bread 
given  him.  The  machinery  by  which 
at  present  onr  poor-laws  are  admin- 
istered arrays  the  overseer  against 
the  poor,  as  if  tbe  poor  were  his 
mere  enemy ;  and  arrays  OTerscer 
against  overseer,  each  struggling  to 
have  as  little  share  of  'the  common 
burden  as  possible.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  all  tlie  non-official 
inhabitants  of  London  were  startled 
at  the  disclosure  that  no  plan  was 
practicable  for  giving  tbe  houseless 
poor  a  shelter  from  the  snow  and 
the  piercing  wind  of  a  winter^s  niglit, 
because  if  one  parish  opened  its 
doors  wide,  a  neighbouring  parish 
might  profit  by  its  generosity,  and, 
closing  its  doors,  or  opening  them 
to  a  very  few,  escape  from  its  due 
proportion  of  the  charity.  In  the 
difficult  question,  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed of  late,  how  to  provide  de- 
cent and  wholesome  habitations  for 
the  agricultural  labourer,  we  fiud 
the  jealousy  of-  neighbouring  par- 
ishes, or  neighbouring  uniofu^  come 
again  into  play.  There  is  an  indis^ 
position  to  build  cottages,  the  in- 
habitants of  whioh,  instead  of  ood- 
tributing   to    the  rates,   may   be   a 


burden  on  them.  Some  have  de- 
Bied  that  this  mo^ve  operates  do- 
tieeably  to  the  diminution  of  the 
npmber  of  dwellings  for  tbe  sgri- 
onltund  population,  or  rather  to  the 
prevention  of  an  increase  of  sDch 
dwellings.  They  say  that  the  sim- 
ple fact  that,  as  hcwe  property,  soch 
dwellings  do  not  paf^^  is  quite  soffi- 
oient  to  account  for  the  reluctance 
men  have  to  build  them.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  admin- 
istration of 'the  poor-laws  through- 
out the  whole  country,  instesd  of 
being,  as  it  ought,  a  system  of  obd- 
tlons  and  well-ooDsidered  ckarity^ 
takes  the  shi^  of  a  perpetuAl 
struggle  against  an  odious  tax- 
odious  beoanm  often  inequitably 
adjusted,  and  most  inipatieDdy 
borne,  beeanse  there  is  a  constant 
effi>rt  made  to  relieve  the  shoolders 
from  what  yet  is  a  necessary  bordeu. 
A  uniform  system  of  taxation  is  tbe 
basis  we  need  for  a  wise  and  truly 
charitable  poor-law. 

In  answer  to  i^  truth  so  dear,  so 
palpable,  we  are  entertained  with 
the  danger  of  centralisatioo,  sad 
told  that  this  centralisation  would 
be  followed  by  a  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money.  The 
people,  and  tlie  representadves  of 
the  people,  will  not,  we  may  be 
sure,  suddenly  become  enamooied 
of  a  tax,  even  if  they  should  oome 
to  regard  it  as  a  tax  paid  in 
the  spirit  of  charity.  And^  Mhat 
will  the  centralisation  amount  tot 
It  will  affect  only  the  machinerr 
for  collecting  tbe  neoe6eift*y  funds: 
the  local  guardians  of  Uie  poor 
would  still  have  their  present  task 
assigned  to  them — ^the  cautions  and 
discriminating  distribution  of  the 
chiiritable  fund.  That  school  of 
public  business,  wbtch  Mr.  ig^night 
and  others  have  profited  by,  would 
not  bo  closed. 

Mr.  Knight  did  not  sleep  upon 
his  post.  He  gives  us  several  in- 
stances of  his  laudable  activity. 
One  of  them  is  amusing,  and  illus- 
trative   of   the    fact    that,   if    local 


*  In  the  lost  table  of  etatistics  we  read,  tbe  rates  in  the  parish  of  Bt  6eorg«, 
Hanover  Square,  were  sixpence  three  farthings  in  the  pound— in  that  of  Shore- 
ditch  thre«  shillings  and  twopence  in  the  pound. 
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boards  ara  faa]>itiiai]j  ayerad  to  tax- 
ation, this  do€fl  not  prevent  them 
from  being  also  haWtaallv  indblent, 
and    thns    exposed    to    impositioxi. 
Windsor  parish   is  in  debt      We, 
the    select     committee,    assembliBg 
in  the .  board-room  of    the   work- 
honae,  call  for  a  list  of  the  debts. 
One   item — a   snm   of    more    than 
£400,  doe  to  the  keeper  of  aTnnatic 
asyhim  at   Bethnal    Green— startles 
the  new    member.      Qnestions    are 
a»ked;— Who  is  the  pauper  Innatic 
for  irbom  £400   are   dne?      How 
came  he  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Warbnr- 
ton's     establishment      at     Bethnal 
Green  ?    How  is  the  lunatTc  thriv- 
ing?      Has    anybody    visited    Lim 
Ucelj?      To   atf  snch   qneations  no 
response:  all  that  is  known  is  that 
the  debt  has  been  rnnning  on  some 
time,   and    therefore,  doabtless,    all 
ia  correct.    Bat  two  or  three  reso- 
lote  inqnirers  send  for  the  head  con- 
stable of  the  borongh,  the  Nestor  of 
the  place.      From    hira    they  learn 
that  ten  years  ago  a  clamorous,  in- 
coherent lellow  came  to  the  Castje 
to   petition    the   King    npon   some 
private  mutter  of  his  own.      When 
ordered  to  depart  he  became  inso- 
lent, and  thereopon  was  taken  into 
cQstody  and  carried  before  the  ma- 
gistrates.     They,  solicitons  for  the 
safety  of   his  Majesty,   clapped  the 
man  into    a   Innatic    asylum.      He 
was  sent  to  a  private  establishment 
at  Bethnal  Green — a«»ylnm8  for  pau- 
per laniittcs  were  not  then  in  exiit- 
^ce--aod  there  he  had  been  ever 
since.      Mr.  Knip:bt  volunteered   to 
^      explore  Bethnal  Green,  and  examine 
into  the   state  of   this  "dangerous 
lonatic,"  for  scch  be  was  described 
to  be.      A  proposal  so  novel  was 
accepted  with  some  hesitation. 

"With  some  difficulty,"  ooniinues  Mr. 
Koigbt,  "  I  found  my  way  to  the  oh- 
ecnre  region  of  Bethnal  Oreeo ;  knocked 
at  the  orivBte  door  iA  a  substantiiil 
house,  whieh  was  opened  by  a  civil  man* 
Bwvaot,  and  waa  introdnoed  to  the 
manager  of  the  establishment.  When  I 
oimoonced  that  I  had  come^  with  proper 

nntfiority,  to  eee  Thomas  ^  there 

wna.ioiiie  heeitattoo.  I  was  pressing, 
and  my  demand  could  not  he  evaded. 
The  bell  wob  rafig,  and  wai  answered 
by  the  same  civil  maorservani    That 


deck  and  obliging  person  loa*  the  flnri-' 
gerous  lunatic.  1  procured  the  addfesS 
of  some  friends  who  occasionany  came 
to  see  him,  and  thus  was  able  in  a 
fortnight  to  hand  over  the  sane  man  to  ' 
the  not  very  affectionate  prote<{tion  of 
his  brother,  a  thri;(^ing  shopkeeper  in* 
the  borough  of  Southwark." 

Apropos  of  the  borough  magis- 
trates of  that  day,  Mr.  Knight  t^ll^^ 
an  amusing  anecdote : — 

"  Under  the  guidance  of  itie  to^n- 
clerk,  corporate  mogistratea  Kenerally 
got  through  their  business  decently." 
Sometimes  they  made  little  slipa  Late 
in  the  evening  np  offender  was  brought 
before  one  of  our  mayors,  having  been' 
detected  in  stealing  a  smockfrock  from 
a  pawnbroker's  door.  •  Look  in  •  Bum's 
Justice,'  said  his  worship  to  his  son;> 
'look  in  the  index    for    smockfrock.' 

*  Can't    find    it,    father;    not    there.' 

*  What!  no  law  against  stealiifg  smook*. 

frocks  f    D my  heart,  young  fellow, 

but  you've  had  a  lucky  esoap^,'  The 
constable  demurred  at- the  diiMUiarge  of 
the  prisoner.  '  Well,  well !  lock  him 
up,  and  we'll  see  the  town*cl«i:|[  in  ths; 
morning.' 

From  poor-laws  Mr.  Knight  Mb  ns 
back  again  to  politics  and  the  Court. 
"We  turn  over  the  caricittures  of  Gil- 
ray.  Hei  e  is  one ;  it  Is  called  "  The 
Kmg of  Brobdignaig  and  Gulliver":.— 

*•  In  the  palm <6f  his  h  ^nd  King  deorge ' 
held  Napoleon,  intently  viewing  him* 
through  an  opera-glnes.* The  diminutive 
Corstcan  stood  boldly  on  that  broad 
nalm,  with  cocked-hat  and  sword  drawn. 
fhe  burly  Englishman  regarded  the  va* 
pouring  little  man  with  something  like' 
the  contempt  which  we  felt,  or  affected' 
to  feel,  for  him  who  was  threatening  to 
exterminate  us." 

John   Bulliwh   oonld    no    further 
go.     We  a6k  ourselves,  Is  it  possible 
that  the  national  vanity  conld  i^ed 
so  grossly  at  the:  present  day?<   We* 
are  aflrald  that  if  we  turned  over 
some  of  the  latest  pages  of  *  Punoh ' 
we  should  have  to  coiifess  thatther*- 
was  very  little  improvement  in  this 
matter.     That   gross   figure  of   an 
over-fed  man,  all  paunch  and  blub- 
ber, by   whfch   Englishmen  delight 
to  represept  themselv.e^*,  will  again . 
and  again  be  found  in  attitudes  al- 
most as  ridiculous  as  Gilray  bds  here 
given  to  G<qrge.  UL    At  the  time 
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of  this  carioature  oor  Brobdignag 
was  very  justly  rejoicing  io  tiie  faofc 
that  300,000  volunteers  bad  been 
enrolled  to  protfiot  him  against  the 
invasion  of  thiadiminntive  £>e.  Kor, 
with  all  liis  army,  nor  all  his  fleet, 
did  Brobdignag  feel  qoite  assured 
that  he  might  not  be  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  KtUe  Gulliver.  Mr. 
Knight  gives  us  a  .curious  letter, 
new  to  u:>,  and,  we  suppose,  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  authentic  (since  a  man 
of  Ws  habits  of  research  would  hardly 
publish  a  document  of  this  description 
without  the  requisite  examination), 
which  shows  that  brave  honest 
George  III^  though  he  had  no  un- 
manly fears,  was.  not  blind  to  the 
grave  nature  of  the  oontest  that 
might  be  at  hand. 

**  The  King  in  this  summer  of  exoite- 
ment  was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the' 
eoek«d  hat  and  jackboots  of  the  Blues, 
in  which  regiment  he  had  a  troop  of  his 
own.  He  inspected  this  floe  body  of 
soldiers  and  his  equally  favoured  Staf- 
ford Militia  Obey  were  almost  natural- 
ised at  Winasor)  in  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Upper  Ward,  ae  he  walked  to 
church.  He  and  bis  family  had  now 
quitted  the  Quceu's  Lodge,  and  were 
eatablifihed  in  far  less  comfortable  apart- 
meutsin  the  old  Castle.  He  inspected 
the  volunteers  who  were  drawn  up  un- 
der the  wall  of  the  Ruund  Tower.  He 
iavittd  their  cffisers  Io  be  present  bt 
the  Sunday  evening  performances  of 
sacred  music  Ue  walked  upon  the 
Terrace  *  every,  inch  a  king/  and  would 
call  with  a  stentorian  voice  for  the  band 
to  play  'Britons,  strike  home/  There 
was  real  grandeur  io  this  patriotic  ex- 
citement which  spread  Uirough  the  na- 
tion. Its  effects  sustained  us  during 
many  subsequent  years  oC  doubtful 
fortune.  Beneath  this  bold  front  of  the 
sovereign  there  was  a  little  alarm.  I 
have  an  old  manuscript,  purporting  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  King's  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester:  '*My  dear  good 
Bishop, — It  has  been  thought  by  some 
of  my  friends  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  my  family.  Should  I  be 
under  so  painful  a  necessity,  I  do  not 
know  where  I  could  place  them  with  so 
much  eati^fuction  to  myself,  and,  under 
Providence,  with  so  much  security,  as 
with  yourself  and  my  friends  at  Wor- 
cester. It  does 'not  np\)ear  to  me  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  any  occasion  for 
it ;  for  I  do  not  think  the  vnhapp^  man 
who  tkreaknt  im  '  (the  good  Kiug  speaks 


as  a  piqus  comttrygenitoootaa  would  of 

some  unreformed  burglar) '  will  dare  to 
venture  ^imself  among  us.  ^'either  do 
I  wi^h  you  to  make  any  preparation  for 
us,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  give  you 
this  intimation.'" 

But  the  writing,  and  the  printing, 
and  the  progress  of  the  young  pab- 
lisher  >now  naturally  attract  uur  at- 
tention^ and  perhai'S  the  portion  of 
the  present  volume  which  will  most 
interest  the  general  reader  is  that  in 
which  some  account  is  given  of  the 
^Etonian,*  and  of  its  successor, 
'  Knight*s  Quarterly  Magazine.'  The 
publication  of  these  periodicals  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  stepping  stone  io 
the  autobiographer*s  per^onui  career, 
and  the  names  which  are  connected 
with  these  magszines  give  to  their 
history  a  general  interest. 

''In  the  latter  half  of  September  1820 
the  Eton  vacation  was  at  an  end.  The 
proceedings  against  the  Queeu  had  been 
suspended  till  the  3d  of  October.  The 
evidence  to  support  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  had  been  concluded.  Gladly 
did  I  hail  the  prospect  of  some  pleasant 
occupation — some  relief  from  the  rou- 
tine of  the  filthy  journalism  of  that  time 
— when,  arriving  from  London,  I  found 
two  youths  waiting  for  me  at  my  cottage 
by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  who  proposed 
to  me  to  print  and  publish  an  Kton  Mis- 
cellany. The  one  was*<  Walter  Blunt 
(afterwards  well  known  as  the  lie  v.  W. 
Blunt),  the  other,  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed.  .  .  •  On  tlie  1st  N«>vember 
appeared  'TheEtouian/  No.  1/' 

Of  Praed,  as  he  appeared  at  this 
early  ei)och  of  his  life,  we  have  a 
very  captivating  portrait  We  have 
lively  sketches,  too,  of  Moultrie,  and 
of  Sidney  Walker,  less  knowu  to 
fame,  but  probably  still  remembered 
and  admired  by  aome  surviving 
friends. 

**To  me,"  continues  our  author,  "it 
was  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  an  occasion- 
al oompaoionship  with  these  fresh  young 
men,  so  fearless  in  the  expression  of  their 
opinions;  so  frank  in  the  display  of 
tbeir  sympathies  or  antipathies ;  full  of 
the  best  associations  of  ancient  learning 
without  a  particle  of  pedantry;  qais- 
zing  each  other  with  tbe  most  perfect 
good  temper ;  passing  rapidly  from  an 
occasional  argument  of  mock  solem- 
nity to  talk  of  their  theatre  in  Datchet 
Lane  and  *  the  best  bat  in  the  school  '-- 
these  blithe  apirita,  some  of  whom  in 
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sftar  jean  m^btbe  vrang^ine  at  Nisi 
Prius  or  strdeglmg  in  the'  ix^udc^  water* 
off-arty  politle*.  Upon  these  Eton  day« 
Prsed  looked  loving?y  back  in  vers^ 
vfaich  he  wrote  for  me  when  he'b«4 
Ukeu  bis  place  in  the  f^eat  world  :-* 

'  I  wish  (hat  I  <y>ti!d  rtfn  Away  ' 

From  hmi»«i,  sndcovvt,  ana1evte«v 
Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day, 

Jttst  Eton  boys  grotrn  neavy ; 
That  I  coald  bask  in  child bood^s  mn^ 

And  dance  o'»  ctlildHood'a  foses; 
And  find  hu^re  wealth  in  one  poand  one, 

Vaat  wf t  In  broken  noses ; 
Afid  play  Sir  Giles  at  Batchot  T^sna, 

And  call  the  milkmaida  hooHs  i , 
That  I  could  be  a  boy  aeain. 

A  happy  boy  at  DraryV*^*  '     .  ' 

William  Sidney  Walker  sec^s  tq 
bare  been  a  character  sach  as 
Dickens  shonld  have  niet  with  and 
portrayed.  He  was  a  fine  soholar; 
he  earned  a  fellowebip  at  TriTiity 
College;  he  had,  we  are  aBsured, 
seme  of  the  highest  qnaUties  of 
genias;  yet  bis  manners  seem  to 
bflTe  been  those  of  a  young  savage,- 
and  the  practical  bnsioess  of  Jife 
was  to  him  utterly  unmanageable. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  pub* 
lished,  by  subscription,  an  epic 
poem,  *Gustavus  Vasa ;'  but  bla 
preoecioQs  ability  did  not  secure 
liim  from  being  tlie  bntt .  and 
laughing-stock  of  the  common  herd 
of  hie  schoolfellows.  At  Eton  he 
Lad  to  fly  for  refuge  from  bis  tor- 
mentors, even  into  the  private 
apartments  of  the  assistant  masters^ 
He  bad  all  a  poet's  devotion  to 
female  beauty,  bnt  bis  grotesque 
exhibition  of  it  won  for  him  no-, 
tbint;  bnt  ridicule.  At  a  public  ball 
in  Cambridge  one  of  the  most  bean- ' 
tiful  women  of  tbe  age  flashed  be-, 
fore  him ;  he  peered  into  her  face, 
and  clapped  his  hands,  like  a  sav- 
age, in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  We 
▼enmre  to  say  that  that  beautiful 
lady  never  received  a  more  sincere 
or  ardent  homage  than  was  ren- 
dered in  this  wild  fashion.  But 
what  avails  a  lofty  sentiment  if  the 
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visible  ipanners  of  a  man  be  absnr^ 
fn  the  extreme  t  What  avails  it  if 
tbe  bvtrest  of  If^'hts  is  burning  wlth- 
fil,  .If  the  Clii'nej^e  Tan  tern  is  coVered 
witli  foolish  and  grotesque  fipfubes? 
Of  course,  ^uch  a  man  as  Sidney 
Walker  fell  Into  debt ;  the  tuanage- 
ment  of  a  pur^e  was  infinitely  be- 
yond bis  measure  of  pracMcal  eaj^a- 
city.  He  lost  his  fellowsjilip  owing 
to  bis  scruples  at  taking^  orders;  he 
Vas  a  man  of  hopeless  indecision; 
between  two  words,  equal'y  good, 
he  would  not  know  which  to  choose,' 
and  therefore  broke  down  in  the' 
most  onHnary  expression  of  opm- 
ion :  it  was  not  likely  that,  if  the* 
question  once  occurred  to  him^ 
whether  he  sbotrld'  take  orders 
or  not;  he  Would  ever  be  able  to! 
arrive  at  a  decision.  Praed  and, 
Moultrie,  however,  remained  bis, 
friends,  to  the  last^  and  Traed  made 
generous  exertions  to  free  liiin  frpiu: 
his  debtS;  and .  extricate  him  from, 
the  swamp  ia  which  he  was  waudeiv 
,iDg.  He  died  early.  Menlbrie  paid 
a  poetical  tribute  to  bis  memory^ 
describing  him  as  a  man  of  genius, 

"  By  what  mysterlons  bane  ^ 
Of  physical  or  mental  malady  • 
Disordered^  none  can  telL^* 

When  this  knot  of  clever  Etonians 
went  up  to  Cambridge,  the  'Etonian' 
became   transmuted  into   *"  Knight's  | 
Quarterly    Magazine,'   now   rem€>m-' 
l*ered   chiefly  as  the   arena  of  Mac- 
aulay's  earjy  displays.    Mr.  Knight,, 
speaking  of  the   pleasant    visit   be. 
paid    to  .  Cambridge,  amongst    tber 
festivities. of  wbioh  tbe  plan  of  Uia. 
Magazine   was   determined,  pariica- 
larly  distingnishet  the  names  of  Mr. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  Mn  Maiden,  and . 
Mr.   Macanlay,   amongst  those  who* 
were  added   to   the   old    Etonians. 
Perhaps   the  following   list  of  the' 
noms  de  guerre  of  the  obief  contri- 
butors  to  the  Magazine  xbay  still  be  ^ 
read  with  interest : — 

Winthrop  Mackwortb  Praed. 

John  Moultrie. 

Derwent  Coleridge. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

William  Sidney  Walker. 

Heijry  Maldfen.  , 

Henry  Nelaoo  OolDridge. ' 
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At  the  very  outset,  after  the  firs( 
nnmber,  the  Magazine  was  in  dan-, 
ger  of  sbipwrtck  from  the  threat- 
ened secession  of  Macaalay.  The 
sptcimen  of  it  which  had  already 
appeared  was  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  "  Clapbam  sect,"  as  tfcat  body 
of  Calvinistic  theologians  was  then 
called,  to  which  the  father  of  Mac- 
aolny  belonged.  In  compliance  witl^ 
the  wishes,  or  as  a  conciliation  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  father,  Mac- 
anlay  reluctantly  withdrew  from  the 
Magazine. 

.  "PiiiDfal/*  says  Mr.  Koight)  "must 
have  been  the  struggl*  when  Macaulay 
felt  himself  cooipeUcd  to  secede,  after 
the  publication  or  the  first  number*  But 
how  honourable  to  his  memory  is  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  me,  and 
which  this  conviction  would  alone  in- 
duce  me  to  publish  ! — 

**  *  Mt'  DRAk  Sra,— As  Ifear  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  contribute  16 
your  MagBxine  for  the  future,  I  think  it 
doe  to  you  and  myself  to  acquaint  yon, 
without  reserve,  of  the  oiroumataoeet 
which  have  influanoed  me. 

*'  *  Yon  are  probably  aware  Ou^i  there 
are  among  jny  family  connections  several 
penihs  of  rigidly  religious  sentiments. 
M^V  father,  in  partioula>>,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  known  to  entertain,  in  their 
utmost  extent^  what  are  denominated 
evangelical  omnions.  Several  articles  in 
our  first  uumDer^-one  or  two  of  my  own 
in  particular — appeared  to  give  him 
g>eat  unensioees.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
do  not  rn  the  slightest  degree  partake  of 
biir  scruplea  h'or  have  fat  all  dissem- 
bled the  complete  discrepancy  which 
esists  between  his  opiniona  and  mine. 
At  the  same  time,  gratitude,  duty,  and 
pradefice  alike  compel  me  to  respect  pre- 
jtidiees  which  I  do. not  in  th#  sltghteti 
degree  share.  And  for  the.  present  I 
rnnst  desist  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
*  iK^arterly  Magazine.'  .... 

^  "  *  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  commu- 
nicate what  I  have  said  to  nobody  ex- 
cepting Coleridge,  Moultiie,  Praed,  and 
Maiden,  and  to  them'  under  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,     Yours  sincerely, 

"•t.B.  Macaulay.''' 

This  defection  threw  ttle  camp 
into  some  dismay ;  hut  Praed  re- 
doubled his  eflTorte,  and  the  second 
number  saw  the  light.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  third,   Macauhy 


seems  to  have  r^oiried  them.  Ve 
ai9  npt  told  why  ib^  yerj  stringent 
motives  of  ^^  gratitude,  dnty,  and 
projdence"  had  so  suddenly  lost 
tl»e)r  applieation!  perhaps  it  had 
been  discovered  by  both  father  and 
son  that  the  occasion  hardly  re- 
quired a  reference  to  snch  very  grave 
sentiioeots. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  quota- 
tions Mr.  Knight  has  introdoced 
from  the  *■  Quarterly  Magazine*  are 
at  all  times  deserving  of  tbi!S  repro- 
duction ;  but  we  aro  tempted  to 
transfer  to  oar  pages  some  lines  of 
Macaulay  which  are  not  included  in 
the  reprint  of  his  ^  MiscellaneoQa 
Works,*  and  which  have  this  pecu- 
Ilaritj,,  that  tliey  are  in  a  more 
tender  vein  than  his  verses  generally 
weri^  he  delighting  chiefly  in  tk^ 
bold,  heroic  measure  — 

*^0h  Bosamondl  bow  sweet  ft  wera,  on  some 

fine  Bummer  dawn. 
With  thee  to  wander,  bond  In  liaad,  upon  tho 

dewy  lawn, 
When  flowers  and  heaps  oT  new-movn  grMi 

perfiune  the  inorafng  breexe. 
And  round  the  Btraw-butlt  hire  rctonndfithe 

mnrnYur  of  the  bees; 
To  ae»  th9  distant  inonntsin^tops  emporpltd  hj: 

the  ray. 
And  luok  along  the  spreading  yale  to  the  oce&n 

far  awar, 
0*er  ni«fk«t  healths,  and  glaadng  rills,  sad  masqr 

ft»rt»sU»  ffreen, 
And  cutltng  fttnuke  of  cottages,  an^  daxk  grtf 

spires  between  I 

And  oh!  how  pass! Dg  8weet.it  were, through        | 

the  lone  sntioy  day, 
To  gaxe  up^n  thy  lorely  faoe^to  gaze  m^tf 

Bwar;  I 

While  tbott  beneath  a  tnountalh-aah,  upon  ft 

moMy  seat, 
SbouUUt  ting  a  low  wild  song  io  ma,  reclining 

at  thy  feet  I 
And  oh!  to  see  thee^  in  some  mood  of  plajrfiil 

ttiil,  entwine 
Bound  the  green  trellis  of  onr  bower  the  roM 

and  cgkntlne, 
BtiU  laying  on  my  sottt  and  sensa  a  new  and 

mystic  cbanxu 
At  every  turn  or  thy  fdry  shape  andof  (hj 

snowy  arm  r 

Mr.  Koight  introdnoes,  at  this  pe- 
riod, two  reminiscences  which  hap- 
pily savour  of  a  time  that  is  pasL 

AVe  have  Mr.  Soane  the  architect 
bringing  his  action  of  libel  because  he 
thought' himself  aimed  at  in  certain 
remarks  on  "  tli^  Bo&otian  or  Siilh 
order  of  architecture."  Broogham 
was,  incongruously  enough,  retained 
for  the  plaiutilf ;  the  cause  of  good 
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mm  and  bonest  freedom  was  in- 
trusted to,  and  won  by,  Scarlett. 
The  other  tncident  was  of  a  mora 
tragic  description.  Mr.  Knight, 
while  sitting  at  breakfast  witb  bis 
wife,  sees  Mr.  Praed  enter,  looking 
pole  and  aozious.  Tbe  two  walk 
oDt together.  -Mr.  Praed  must  figbt 
a  duel,  and  Mr.  Knight  is  reqaest- 
ed  to  be  his  friend,  Tbe  name 
of  Mr.  Praed's  antagonist  is  Hot 
given,  bat  the  subject  of  difference 
was— the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's HilH  In  fhe  beat  of  argu- 
ment pome  expression  of  dissent  or 
disbelief,  held  to  be  unpardonable, 
bad  been  used,  and  hencs  this  last 
resort  of  war,  this,  appeal  to  arms. 
Mr.  Knight  consented  to  take  the 
part  of  friend,  being  mentally  re^ 
tolred  that  no  duel  should  be  fought. 
He  met  the  opposing  friend  at  the 
Swan  with  Two  Ntcks  in  Lad  Lane, 
and  there,  by  mere  dint  of  argument, 
without  compromising  his  principal,' 
by  merely  insisting  on  the  miser- 
able consequences  that  must  result 
from  a  hostile  meeting,  be  contrived 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  We  signed  a  paper  th&t  waa  aatia^ 
factory,  and  it  was  eeot  under  cover  to 
Mr.  Macaulay.  Mr.  Praed  returned  to 
Cambridge  by  the  afternoon  coach.  A 
Uir  houra  after,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ord,  then  a 
Fellour  Commoner  of  Trinity,  arrived  at 
mybonae  in  great  antation.  He  \rafl 
MOB  made  happy.  He  had  oome  up  to  * 
Undon  in  all  haste  with  the  Tutor  of 
Triaity,  Mr.  Whewell.  To  Dick's  Coffee- 
boote  we  imoaediately  west,  to  relieve 
tbe  apprehensions  of  thia  eminent  echo* 
lar  and  man  of  science,  then  rising  iutq 
general  reputatioxL  We  epeat'  a  happy 
eTeoing  together,  and  nothing  more  was 
beard  of  the  matter.  Mr.  HiU,  in  a  very 
adauMble  paper  *  On  Duelling'  in  our 
iirst  Dumber,  had  aaid,  '  In  the  present 
Btaie  of  society  the  total  abolition  of 
daela  cannot,  as  experience  abundantly 
iboira,  be  effected,'  God  be  praised, 'the 
'  itAte  of  society'  has  ao  changed,  that 
tbeehange  has  carried  with  it  not  A  few 
great  moral  aa  ireR  as  political  reforms* 
the  Duel  has  become  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  past  as  the  Wager  of  Battle." 

When  w©  hear  many  persons  con- 
demn a  practice,  or  an  opinion,  and 
assert  in  the  same  breath,  tbat  the 


"  state  of  societ.v  '*  will  not  permit  of  its 
abrogation  or  refutation,  we  may  al- 
ways be  excused  for  holding  onr  Judg- 
ment in  suspense  as  to  what  the  state 
of  society  really  is.  It  may  be  on  the 
Tery  point  of  change,  and  probably  is, 
when  many  people  talk  regrettingly 
of  its  nnalterability. 

At  the  sixth  number  the  'Quar- 
terly Magazine'  expired.  Some  mia- 
nnderstanding,  we  are  told,  about 
the  future  editorship  led  to  this  un- 
timely result.  But  we  are  also  told 
that  the  "  Magazine  was  a  loss  and 
a  trouble.*'  The  fact  is  it  rested  on 
too  narrow  a  basis  for  permanence. 
It  was  the  production  of  a  clever 
coterie  in  a  university.  A  magazine, 
to  live  and  circnlate  through  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  should  also 
draw  its  life-blood,  its  contrtbutlons, 
from  aTl  parts  of  tbe  country.  A 
few  university  men  are  soon  ex^ 
hansted,  or  separated,  or  carried  off 
into  other  pursuits.  The  successful 
magazine,  like  the  eyer-flawing  river, 
must,  In  geograpbicallauguage,  drain 
a  large  area. 

We  h^ve  traced  our  antobiogra- 
pher  up  to  the  last  page  of  his  pre* 
sent  volume.  In  other  volumes  he 
is  to  enter  more  seridusly  into  that 
**  progress  of  edtjcation,"  into  that 
"  growth  of  popular  literature,"  with 
which  be  has  been  personalty  con- 
nected. Of  course  we  Wait  till  the 
work  is  farther  advanced  befc/re  we 
pass  any  more  serious  opinions  upon 
it  than  we  have  hitherto  intiuTated. 
We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to 
show  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  very 
agreeable  reading,  alid  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  at  least  contintie 
to  support  this  character.'  Mr; 
Charles  Knight  has  lived  a  life  of 
so  much  usefulness,  has  so  materi- 
ally assisted  in  the  spread  of  knov^- 
tedge  amongat  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mntity,  that  he  is  quite  entitled  t6 
$8Sociate  his  name  with  the  great 
movement  we  have  witnessed  for 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
every  other  species  of  knowledge. 
We  may  expect,  as  well '  from  him 
as  from  any  one^  a  history  of  this 
movement,  or,  at  ijXi  events,  tnany 
intereeting  particulars  regardibg  ft 
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TOKT   BTTTtKB. 


OHAPTKB  XUV.-^A  STARLIT  KIOHT  IN  A  OABDXN. 


It  was  late  at  night,  vcrgiog  in- 
deed 00  morning,  when  Maittand 
finished  bis  letter^  All  was  silent 
around,  and  in  the  great  house  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  ap- 
parently all  retired  to  rest.  Light- 
ing; bis  cigar^  he  strolled,  out  into 
the  garden.  Tlie  air  was  perfectly 
still ;  and  althongli  there  was  no 
moon,  the  sky  was  spangled  over 
with  stars,  whose  size  seemed 
greater  seen  through  the  thin  frosty 
atmosphere.  It  was  pre-emineutly 
the  briglit  clear  elastic  night  of  a 
northern  latitude,  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  in  a  thousand  shapes,  the 
voluptuary,  the  viteur^  was  still 
iihle  to  taste  the  exquisite  eiyoy- 
ment  of  snch  an^  hour,  as  though  hia 
appetite  for  pleasure  had  not  been 
pulled  by  ,all  the  artiGces  of  a  life 
of  luxury.  lie  strolled  about  at 
random,  from  alley  to  alley,  now 
stopping  to  inhale  the  rich  odour 
of  .soiue  half-sleeping  plant,  now 
loitering  at  some  old  fountain,  and 
bathing  hii^  temples  with  tlie  ice- 
cold  water.  lie  was  one  of  those 
men — it  is  not  so  small  a  category 
as  it  might  8.eem — who  fancy  that 
the  same  gifts  which  win  success 
socially,  would  Jbe  just  as  sure  to 
^iumph  if  erngjoyeid  in  the  wider 
sphere  of  tiie  ^great  ambitions  of 
U£e.  He  cguld^  count  the  men  he 
)iad  passed,  and  easily  passed,  in 
the  race  of  social  intercourse — men 
who,  at  a  dinner-table  or  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, bad  not  a  tithe  of  his 
quickness,  his  yersi^tility,  his  wit, 
or  his  geniality,  and  yet,  plodding 
onwards  and  upwards,  had  attained 
station,  emineoce,  and  fortune; 
while  hei — he^  well  read,  acporo- 
plished,  formed^  by  travel  and.  pol- 
ished by.  cultivation — there  be  was  I 
just  as  he  had  l»egun  the  worldj  the 
only  diferenoe  oeing  those  sigos  .of 
time  that  tell  as  fataJlyt>n  tempiera- 


ment  as  on  vigour;  for  the  same 
lav  that  makes,  the  hair  ^rey  and 
the  cheek  wrinkled,  renders  wit 
sarcastic  and  humour  malevoli*nt 

Maitland  believed— honestly  be- 
lieved— he  was  a  better  man  tbaa 
this  one  here  who  lield  a  high  com- 
mand in  Indio,  and  tliat  other  who 
wrote  him.'^elf  Secretary  of  State. 
Be  knew  how  little  eflfurt  it  had 
cost  him,  long  ago.  to  leave  ** scores 
of  such  fellows"  oehind  at  school 
and  at  the  university;  hut  he,  un- 
happily, 90  forgot  tliat  in  the  greater 
battle  of  life  he  had  made  no  such 
efforts,  and  laid  no  tax  on  either 
his  industry  or  his  ability.  He  tried 
—ho  did  his  very  best — to  under- 
value, to  his  own  mind,  their  sac- 
cesses,  and  even  asked  himself  alond, 
Which  of  them  all  do  1  envy?  but 
conscience  is  ^stronger  than  casuis- 
try, however  crafty  it  be,  and  the 
answer  came  not  so  readily  as  he 
wished. 

While  he.  thus  mused,  he  beard 
his  name  uttered,  so  close  to  bim, 
too,  that  he  started,  and,  on  looking 
np,  saw  that  Mrs.  Traffv>rd's  luoms 
were  lighted  and  one  of  the  win- 
dowB  which  ^  gave"  upon  a  terrace 
was  open;  Voices  oame  from  the 
room  w4thiD,  and  soon  two  fiji^res 
passed  otit  on  the  terrace,  which  he 
speedily  recognised  to  he  Alice  and 
Mark  Lyle. 

**  You  mistake  altogether,  Mark,'' 
said  she,  eagerly.  "It  is  no  quts- 
tion  whatever^  whether  your  frieud 
Mr.  Maitland  goes  away  disgusted 
with  Ireland,  and  sick  of  us  all.  It 
is  a  much  graver  matter  here«  What 
if  he  were  to  shoot  this  old  man! 
I  suppose  a  fine  gentleman  as  he  is 
would  deem  it  a  very  suitikble  puniib- 
luent  to  any  one  who  even  passing!/ 
angered  him." 

*^Bttt  why  should  there  be  any- 
thing of  the  kind!     It  is  to  me      j 
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MaltlMd  woold  oome  At  once  If  there 
were  such  a  matter  in  hanx!." 

^Fm  not  80  snre  of  that;  anfl  I 
am  eure  that  Raik^s  overheard  pro- 
Tooatton  pass  between  tliem,  and 
that  the  Oommodore  left  this  half  an 
bonr  ago^  merely  teDin^  Sally  that 
he  had  forgotten  some  lease  or  law 
paper  that  he  ought  to  hare  sent  off 
by  post" 

*'If  tliat  be  the  case,  there^s  no- 
thing? to  be  done.** 

"  How  do  yoQ  mean  nothing  to  be 
doner 

^I  mean,  that  as  Maitland  has  not 
oooaaUed  me,  I  have  no  pretenee  to 
know  anything  about  W* 

"  Bat  if  yon  do  know  it,  and  if  I 
ten  it  to  yoa  ?" 

^  AH  that  wonld  not  amount  to 
nch  knowledge  as  I  oould  avail  my- 
lelfof.  Maitland  ia  not  a  man  with 
whom  any  one  oan  take  liberties, 
Alice." 

**  What  f"  aaid  she,  h'aaghtily,  and 
asthoQgh  she  had  bnt  partly  heard 
his  speech. 

^'  I  said  that  no  man  takes  liberties 
widi  Maitland/ 

A  Yery  insolent  laugh  from  Alice 
was  the  answer. 

"Ckwne,  come,*'  cried  Mark,  an- 
grily. "  All  these  scornful  aits  are 
not  in  keeping  with  what  yon  your- 
self wrote  abont  Mai  land  to  Bella 
jost  two  days  ago." 

"*  And  had  Bella did  she  show 

yoa  my  letters  ?" 

^  I  don't  believe  She  intended  me 
to  see  the  turned-down  bit  at  the 
end ;  bnt  I  did  see  it,  and  I  read  a 
yery  smart  sketch  t>f  Norman  Mait- 
land, hot  not  done  by  an  unfrieudly 
haad." 

"•  IVs  not  too  late  to  revoke  my 
opinion,*'    said     she,     passionately, 


"  What  nonsense  all  this  is  I  Who 
is  he-*-what  is  he,  that  he  must  be 
treated  with  all  this  deference  ?", 

"  It's  somewhat  too  late  in  the  day 
to  ask  who  and  what  the  man  is,  bf 
whom  every  socfetjy  in  Edrope  con- 
tests the  possession."  , 

"  My  dear  Mark,  he  reasonable. 
What  have  we  to  do  just  now  with 
all  the  courtly  flatterio.-*  that  have 
been  extended  to  your  dlstiiTgulshec) 
'friend,  or  the  thousand  and  one 
princesses  he  might  have  inarriefi  t 
What  I  want  is,  that  he  shouMn't, 
first  of  all,  make  a  great  scandal ; 
and,  secondly,  shoot  a  very  worthy 
old  neighbour,  whose  worst  siti  is  be- 
ing very  tiresome.'' 

**  And  what  I  want  is,  first,  that 
Maitland  shouldn't  carry  away  from 
this  county  such  an  impression, 
that  he'ti  never  endure  the  thought 
of  reyis»iting  it ;  and,  secondly,  I 
want  to  go  to  bed,  and  so  good- 
night." 

"  Mark,  one  word — only  one,* 
cried  she,  but  he  was  gone;  the 
bang  of  a  heavy  door  resounded,  and 
then  a  deep  silence  showed  she  was 
alone. 

Maitiand  watched  her  as  she  paced 
the  terrace  from  end  to  end  wltli 
impatient  steps.  There  was  a  fecret 
pleasure  in  liis  heart  as  he  marked 
all  the  agitation  that  moved  her, 
and  thought  what  a  share  he  him- 
self had  in  it  all.  At  la^t  she 
withdrew  within  the  ro9m,  but  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  door 
followed,  and  he  surmised  that  she 
had  passed  out.  While  he  waSi 
disputing-  with  himself  whether 
she  might  have  followed  ^fark  to 
his  room,  he  heard  a  footstep  on 
the  gravel,  and  saw  that  she  was 
standing    and    tapping    with     her 


But  this'  id  all  quite  beside  what    finger  on  the  window  of  his  oham- 


I'm  linking  of.  Will  yon  go  down 
and  eee  Mr.  Mmtland  f " 

'^  He's  in  bed  and  asleep  an  hour 
•go." 

^  He  is  not.    I  ean  see  the  light  on 


ber.    Maitland  hurried  eagerly  back. 
*'  Is  it  possible  that  1  see  you  here. 
Mrs.  Trafford,"    cried    he,  *' at  thii 
bottrr 
She  -started,  and   for  a  moment 


the  gravel  from  his  windows;  and  if  seemed  too  much,  overcome  to  an- 

he  wereasleep,  be  oonld  be  awakened,  swter,  whed  she   said,    **  Ton  may 

I  Bttppeee."  believe   that   it   is    no  light   cause 

^  I  have  not  the  slightest  pretext  l:)rings  tie  ;  and  even  now  I  tremble 

io  obtrade  npon  him,  Alice."  at  what  I  am  doing  :  bat  I  have 
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began,  ^and  PJl  go  on.  Let  ne  "walk 
this  way,  fi>r  I  want  to  apeak  with 
yon.*' 

*'Will  you  take  my  arm?"  said 
Maitland,   bat  wifchoat   anything  of' 
gallantry  in  his  tone. 

"  No  —  yes,  I  will,"  said  sbe^ 
hurriedly  ;  and  now  for  some  paces 
they  moved  along  side  by  side  in 
silence. 

^^Mr.  HaitlancV*  said  she  at  last, 
"  a  silly  speech  I  made' to-day  at  din-* 
ner  has  led  to  a  most  serious  result, 
and  Commodore  Graham   and  you 
have  quarrelled." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  interrapt  you. 
Nothing  that  fell  from  you  has 
occasioned  any  rupture  between 
Commodore  Graham  and  myself; 
for  that  I  can  pledge  my  word  of 
honour." 

''But you  have  quarrelled.  Don^t 
deny  it." 

'*  We  had  a  very  stupid  discus- 
sion, and  a  diiference  ;  and  I  believe^ 
if  the  Commodore  would  have  vouch- 
safed me  a  patient  hearing,  he  would 
have  seen  that  he  had  really  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  my  part  I  am 
quite  ready  to  make  the  same  ex- 
planation to  any  friend  he  will  depute 
io  receive  it" 

"  It  was,  however,  what  I  said 
about  your  driving  over  with  Miss 
Bebecca  Graham  to  the  Burnside 
that  led  to  all  this  ?" 

*^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure 
you."  • 

*'  Weir,  I  don't  care  for  the  rea- 
son," said  she,  impatiently  ;  '^  but 
you  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  are 
about  to  settle  it  by  a  dnel.  I  have 
no  doubt,''  continued  she,  more  ra- 
pidly, "  tl^at  yoa,  Mr.  Maitland, 
can  treat  this  sort  of  thing  very 
lightly.  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  your 
code  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  do 
so :  but  this  old  man  is  a  father ; 
hid  life,  however  little  you  may  think 
of  it,  is  of  very  great  ooosequence 
to  his  family ;  he  is  an  old  friend 
and  neighbour  whom  we  .all  oare 
for,  and  any  mishap  that  might 
befall  him  would  be  a  calamity  to  us 
.all" 

"  Pray  conUnue,"  said  he,  softly ; 
'*  I  am  giving  you  all  my  attentioo. 


yen  the  aketoh  of  one  of  lo 
much  vijae  to  bis  friends,  I  am  wait* 
ing  ndw  to  hear  of  the  other  whom 
nobody  is  interested  for." 

*'  This  is  no  time  for  aareasm, 
however  witty,  Mr.  Maitland ;  and 
I  am  sure  your  better  feeling  will 
tell  you  that  I  could  not  have  come 
here  to  listen  to  it  Do  not  be 
offended  with  me  for  my  bluDt- 
ness,  nor  refuse  what  I  have  asked 
yoa." 

"You  have  not  asked  anything 
from  me,"  said  he,  smiling. 

**Well,  I  will  now,'^  said  she, 
with  more  oourage  in  her  tone; 
^'  I  will  ask  you  not  to  go  *anj 
farther  in  this  &?air, — to  pledge 
yoQr  vvord  to  me  that  it  shall  sCop 
here." 

''  Remember  X  am  bat  one ;  asy 
promise  I  may  make  yoa  can  oalj 
take  effect  with  the  conourrence  of 
another." 

^*  I  know  nothing-*-!  want  to  know 
nothing — of  these  subtleties ;  tell  me 
flatly  you'll  not  give  this  old  man  a 
meeting." 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  only  say  hew  I 
am  to  avoid  it  No,  no  ;  do  not  be 
angry  with  me,'*  said  he,  slightij 
touching  the  hand  that  rested  on 
his  arm.  "  I'd  do  £ar  more  than 
this  to  win  one,  even  the  faintest 
smile  that  ever  said,  '  I  thank  yoo;' 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  here.  Too 
don't  know  with  what  he  ebaises 
me." 

*'  Perhaps  I  suspect  it" 

*'It  is  that,  after  paying  moat 
marked  attention  to  his  daaghter, 
1  have  suddenly  ceased  to  follow  up 
my  suit,  and  declared  that  I  meaot 
nothing  by  it" 

"Well!"  said  abe,  quietly. 

"  Well,"  repeated  he.  *'  Suwlv  no 
one  knows  better  than  you  that  Uere 
was  no  foundation  for  thie." 

"  1 1  how  should  I  know  it  ?" 

**'At  all  events,"  replied  he,  with 
some  irritation  of  manner,  "yoa 
couldn't  believe  it" 

"I  declare  I  don't  know,"  said 
she,  hesitatingly,  for  the  spirit  of 
drollery  had  got  the  better  even  of 
the  deep  interest  of  the  moment. 
''  I  declare  Idcm't  know,  Mr.  Mailr 
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bod.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  unsophisticated  country 
girl  which'  men  of  the  woijd  are 
often  the  very  first  to  acknow- 
ledge." 

**  Channing  upsophistication  I " 
mattered  he,   half  aloud. 

''At  all  events,  Mr.  Maitland,  it 
is  DO  reason  that  because  you  don^t 
Bdmire  a.  young  lady,  you  are  to, 
shoot  her  papa." 

"How  delightfully  illogical  you 
ire  I "  said  he,  and,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  an  honest  admuation  in 
the  way  he  said  it 

"I  don't  want  to  convince,  sir;  I 
want  to  be  obeyed.  What  I  insist 
upon  is,  that  this  matter  shall  end 
here.  Do  you  mind,  Mr.  Maitland, 
that  it  end  here?'' 

''Only  show  me  how,  and  I  obey 
you.'? 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  with 
all  your  tact  and  cleverness,  you 
cannot  find  a  means  of  showing 
that  yoif  have  been  misapprehend- 
ed, that  you  are  deeply  mortified  at 
being  misunderstood,  that  by  an 
*  expression  of  great  humility  —  do 
you  know  how  to  be  humble  ?  " 

"  I  can  be  abject,"  said  he,  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

"I  should  really  like  to  see  you 
abject ! "  said  she  laughingly. 

"Do  so  then,"  cried  he,  dropping 
OQ  his  knees  before  her,  while  be 
still  held  her  hand,  but  with  a  very 
different  tone  of  voice  —  a  voice  now 
tremulous  with  earnest  feeling — con- 
tinued, "There  can  be  no  humilitv 
deeper  than  that  with  which  I  ask 
year  forgiveness  for  one  word  I 
spoke  to^ou  this  evening.  If  you 
hot  knew  all  the  misery  it  has  caused 
ma 

"Mr.  Maitland,  this  mockery  is  a 
just  rebuke  for  my  presence  here. 
If  I  had  not  stooped  to  such  a 
step,  you  would  never  have  dared 
this." 

"It  is  no  mockery  to  say  what 
my  heart  is  fuU  of,  and  what  you 
wfll  not  deny  you  have  read  there. 
No,  Alice,  you  may  reject  my  love ; 
yon  cannot  pretend  to  ignore  it" 

Though  ^e  started  as  he  called 
her  Alice,  she  said  nothing,  but  only 
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withdrew  her  hand.  At  last  she  said, 
"I  don't  think  this  is  very  generous 
of  you.  I  came  to  ask  a  great  fa- 
vour at  your  hands,  and  you  would 
place  me  in  a  position  not  to  except . 
It" 

"So  far  from  that,"  said  he,  ris- 
ing, "I  distinctly  tell  you  that  I 
place  all,  even  my  honour,  at  your 
feet,  and  without  one  shadow  of  a 
eonditioa  You  say  you  came  here 
to  ask  me  a  favour,  and  my  answer 
is,  that  I  accord  whatever  you  ask, 
and  make  no  favour  of  it  Now 
what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"It's  very  hard  not  to  believe 
you  sincere  when  you  speak  in  this 
way,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  try,"  said  he,  in  the  same 
low  t!bne. 

"You  promise  me,  then,  that  d6» 
thing  shall  come  of  this  f  " 

"I  do,"  said  he,  seriously. 

"And  that  you  will  make  any 
amends  the  Commodore's  friiend 
may  suggest?  Come,  come,"  said 
she,  laughing,  "I  never  meant  that 
you  werQ  to  marry  the  young  lady.'* 

^'  I  reijly  don't  know  how  far  yoa 
were  going  to  put  mjr  devotion  to 
the  test" 

The  pleasantness  with  which  he 
spoke  this  so  amused  her  that  she 
broke  again  into  laughter,  and  lai:^h- 
ed  heartily  too.  "Confess,"  said 
she,  at  last — "confess  it's  the  only 
scrape  you  did  not  see  your  way 
out  of  I " 

"I  am  ready  to  confess  it's  the 
only  occasion  in  my  life  in  which 
I  had  to  place  my  honour  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  if  a  lady  cannot 
be  as  adroit  as  a  gentleman  in  such 
an  affair ;  and  now,  as  you  are  in 
my  hands,  3(r.  Maitland— K^ompletely 
in  my  hands — I  am  peremptory,  and 
my  first  orders  are,  that  you  keep 
close  arrest  Raikes  will  see  that 
you  are  duly  fed,  and  that  you  have 
your  letters  and  the  newspapers ;  but 
mind,  on  any  account,  no  visitors 
without  my  express  leave:  do  you 
hear  me  sir?" 

"I  do;    and  all  I  would  say  is 
this,  that  if  thei  tables  should  ever 
turn,  and  it  would  be  my  place  to 
2  G 
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impose  conditions,  t|ike  my  word 
for  it,  ril  be  just  as  absolute.  Do 
you  hear  me,  madam  ?  " 

*'I  do;  and  I  don*t  understand, 
and  I  don*t  want  to  understand, 
you,"  said  she,  in  some  confusion. 
^*  Now,  good-bye.  It  is  almost  day. 
I  declare  that  grey  streak  there  is 
daybreak  I " 

"  Oh,  Alice,  if  you  would  let  me 
say  one  word — only  one — before  we 
part."      , 

*^I  will  not,  Mr.  Maitland;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  I  intend  we 
should  meet  again." 


**Be  it  80,**  said  he,  sadly,  and 
turned  away.  After  he  had  walked 
a  few  4>aces,  he  stopped  and  turned 
round;  but  she  was  already  gone, 
how  and  in  what  direction,  he  knew 
not  He  hurried  first  one  way,  then 
another,  but  without  success.  If 
she  had  passed  into  the  house — and 
of  course  she  had — with  what  speed 
she  must  have  gone  I  Thoughtful; 
but  not  unhappy,  he  returned  to 
his  room,  if  not  fully  assured  that 
he  had  done  what  was  wisest,  well 
disposed  to  hope  favourably  for  the 
future. 


CHAFTEB  ZXV. — JEALOUS  TRIALS. 


When  Mrs.  Maxwell  learned  in 
the  morning  that  Mr.  Maitland  was 
indisposed  and  could  not  leave  his 
room,  that  the  Commodore  had  gone 
off  in  the  night,  and  Mark  and  Mrs. 
Trafford  had  started  by  daybreak, 
her  amazement  became  so  insup- 
portable  that  she  hastened  from  one 
of  her  guests  to  the  other,  vainly 
asking  them  to  explain  these  mys- 
teries.. • 

"What  a  fidgety  old  woman  she 
is  I"  said  Beck  Graham,  who  had 
gone  over  tp  Bella  Lyle,  then  a  pri- 
soner in  her  room  from  a  slight  cold. 
'^She  has  been  rushing  over  the 
whole  house  inquiring  if  it  be  pos- 
sible that  my  father  has  run  away 
with  Alice,  that  your  brother  is  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  Mr.  Maitland 
taken  poison  in  a  moment  of  de- 
spair. At  all  events,  she  has  set 
every  one  guessing  and  gossiping 
at  such  a  rate  that  all  thought  of 
archery  is  forgotten,  and  even  our 
private  theatricals  have  lost  their 
interest  in  presence  of  this  real 
drama." 

''How  absurd  I"  said  Bella,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  absurd  to  fill  one's 
house  with  company,  and  give  them 
no  better  amusement  than  the  chit- 
chat of  a  boarding-house.  I  declare 
I  have  no  patience  with  her." 

"  Where  did  your  father  go  ?" 

"He  went  over  to  Port  Graham. 
He   suddenly  bethought  him  of  a 


lease  —  I  think  it  was  a  lease— he 
ought  to  have  sent  off  by  post,  and 
he  .was  so  eager  about  it  that  he 
started  without  saying  good-bya 
And  Marie  —  what  of  him  and 
Alice?" 

"There's  all  the  information  I 
can  give  you,"  and  she  handed  her 
a  ciurd  with  one  line  in  pencil: 
"  Good-bye  till  evening,  Bella.  You  • 
were  asleep  when  I  came  in. — 
Alice." 

"  How  charmingly  mysterious ! 
And  you  have  no  idea  where  they've 
gone  ?  " 

"  Not  the  faintest ;  except,  per- 
haps, back  to  the  Abbey  for  some 
costumes  that  they  wanted  for  that 
♦great  tableau.'" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  '  said  she, 
bluntly.  "I  suspect—  shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  suspect?  But  it's  just 
as  likely  vou  will  be  angry,  for  you 
Lyles  will  never  hear  anything  said 
of  one  of  you.  Yes  you  may  smile, 
my  dear,  but  it's  well  known,  and 
I'm  not  the  first  who  has  said  itl'* 

"  If  that  be  true,  Beck,  it  were 
best  not  to  speak  of  people  who 
are  so  excessively  thin-skinned." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  don't  see 
why  you  are  to  be  indulged  any 
more  than  your  peighbours.  I  sup- 
pose every  one  must  take  his  share 
of  that  sort  of  thing." 

Bella  merely  smiled,  and  Rebecca 
continued:  "What  I  was  going  to 
say  was  this — and  of  course  you  are 
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tt  liberty  to  dissent  from  it  if  jou 
Iik&— that  however  clever  a  tactician 
four  sister  is,  Sally  and  I  saw  her 
plan  of  campaign  at  once.  Yes, 
dear,  if  you  bad  been  at  dinner 
yesterdi^  you'd  have  heard  a  very 
silly  project  thrown  out  about  my 
being  sent  over  to  fetch  Tony  But- 
ler, under  the  escort  of  Mr.  iforman 
Maitland.  Not  that  it  would  have 
diocked  me,  or  frightened  me  in 
the  least — I  don't  pretend  that ;  but 
as  Mr.  Maitlaod  bad  paid  me  cer- 
Uin  attentions  at  Lyle  Abbey — jou 
look  quite  incredulous,  my  dear 
but  it  is  simply  the  lact ;  and  so 
having,  as  I  said,  made  these  ad* 
Tinces  to  me,  there  would  have  been 
eoDsiderable  awkwardness  in  our 
going  off  together  a  drive  of  several 
hours  without  knowing  —  without 
iDy  understanding——"  She  hesi- 
tited  for  the  right  word,  and  Bella 
added,  ^^A  quoi  s'enUnir^  in  &ct" 

"I  don't  know. exactly  what  that 
means,  Bella ;  but  in  plain  English, 
I  wished  to  be  sure  of  what  he 
intended.  My  dear  child,  though 
that  smile  becomes  you  vastly,  it 
also  seems  to  imply  that  you  are 
laughbg  at  my  extreme  simplicity, 
or  my  extreme  vanity,  or  both." 

Bella's  smile  &ded  slowly  away, 
but  a  slight  motion  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouu  showed  that  it  was  not 
without  an  effort  she  was  grave. 

^*  I  am  quite  aware,"  resumed 
Bedc,  "that  it  requires  some  cre- 
dulity to  believe  that  one  like  my- 
self could  have  attracted  any  notice 
when  seen  in  the  same  company 
with  Alice  Lyle — Trafford,  I  mean 
—and  her  sister  ;  but  the  caprice  of 
men,  my  dear,  will  explain  any- 
thing. At  all  events,  'the  fact  is 
there,  whether  one  can  explain  it 
or  not ;  and  to  prove  it,  Papa  spoke 
to  Mr.  Maitland  on  the  morning 
we  came  away  for  the  Abbey,  —  but 
so  hurriedly  —  for  the  car  was  at  the 
door,  and  we  were  seated  on  it  — 
that  all  he  could  manage  to  sny 
was,  that  if  Mr.  Maitland  would 
come  over  to  Port  Graham  and 
satisfy  him  on  certain  points  —  the 
usual  ones,  I  suppose  —  that — that, 
in  short)  the  matter  was  onewhieh 


did  not  offer  insnrmountable  ob^ 
stacles.  All  this  sounds  very  strange 
to  your  ears,  my  dear,  but  it  is 
strictly  true,  every  word  of  it" 

*'  I  cannot  doubt  whatever  you 
tell  me," :  said  Bells,  and  now  she 
spoke  with  a  very  marked  gravity. 

'*  Away  we  went,'  said  Rebecca, 
who  had  now  got  into  the  sing-song 
tone  of  a  regular  narrator  —  **  away 
we  went,  our  first  care  on  getting 
back  home  being  to  prepare  I6r  Mr. 
JIaitland's  visit    We  got  the  little  ^-/ 

green-room  ready,  and  cleared  every-  / 

thing  out  of  the  small  store-closet 
at  the  back,  and  broke  open  a  door 
between  the  two  so  as  to  make  a 
dressing-room  fjgir  him,  and  we  had 
it  neaUy  papered,  and  made  it 
really  very  nice.  We  put  up  that 
water-coloured  sketch  of  Sally  and 
myself  making  hay,  and  Papa  lean* 
ing  over  the  gate ;  and  the  little  y 
drawing  of  Papa  receiving  the 
French  commander's  sword  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Malabar :  in 
fact,  it  was  as  neat  as  could  be,  but 
he  never  came.  No,  my  dear  — 
never." 

"How  was  that?" 

"Tou  shall  hear  — that  is,  you 
shall  hear  what  followed,  for  ex- 
planation I  have  none  to  give  you. 
Mr.  Maitland  was  to  have  come 
over  on  the  Wednesday  following 
to  dinner.  Papa  said  nve,  and  he 
promised  to,  be  punctual ;  but  he 
never  came,  nor  did  he  send  one 
line  of  apology.  This  may  be  some 
new&ngled  politeness,  the  latest  ' 
thing  in  that  fashionable  world  he 
lives  in,  but  still  I  cannot  believe 
it  is  practised  by  well-bred  people. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  dear,  we 
never  saw  him  again  till  yesterday, 
when  he  passed  us  in  your  sister's 
fine  camage-and-four,  he  lolling 
back  this  way,  and  niaking  a  little 
gesture,  so,  with  his  hand  as  be 
swept  past,  leaving  us  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  that  totally  precluded  him 
from  seeing  whether  we  had  re- 
turned his  courtesy  —  if  he  cared 
for  it  That's  not  all,"  said  she, 
laying  her  hand  on  Bella's  arm. 
"  The  first  thing  he  does  on  his 
arrival  here  is.  to  take  Papa's  ro(Mns 
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Well,  you  know  what  I  mean  —  the 
rooms  Papa  always  occupies  here  ; 
and  when  Baikes  remarks,  ^  These 
are  always  kept  for  Commodore 
Graham,  sir ;  they  go  hy  the  name 
of  the  *  Commodore's  Quarters,',  his 
reply  is,  *  They'll  be  better  known 
her^^er  by  Mr.  Norman  Maitland's, 
Mr.  Raikes.'  Word  for  word  what 
he  said;  Raikes  told  me  himself. 
As  for  Papa,  he  was  furious :  he 
ordered  the  car  to  the  door,  and 
dashed  into  our  room,  and  told 
Sally  to  put  all  the  things  up  again 

—  that  we  were  going  oC    I  assure 

Sm  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calm 
m  down.  You  haye  no  idea 
bow  yiolent  be  is  in  one  of  these' 
tempests,  but  we  managed  at  last  to 
persuade  him  that  it  was  a  mere 
accident,  and  SaUy  began  telling 
him  the  wonderful  things  she  had 
heard  about  Maitland  fVom  Mrs. 
Chetwyn,  his  fortune  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  what  not  At  last  he 
•consented  to  take  the  Chetwyns' 
rooms,  and  down  we  went  to  meet 
Mr.  Maitland  -^  I  own,  not  esactly 
certain  on  what  terms  it  was  to  be. 
Cordial  is  no  name  for  it,  B^a  :  he 
was  —  I  won't  call   it   affectionate 

—  but  I  almost  might ;  he  held  my 
hand  so  long  that  I  was  forced  to 
draw  it  away,  and  then  be  gave  a 
little  final  squeeze  in  the  parting, 
and  a  look  that  said  very  plainly, 
*  We  at  least  understand  each  other.' 
It  was  at  that  instant,  my  dear, 
Alice  opened  the  campaign." 

''  Alice  1    What  had  Alice  to  do 
with  it  f  " 

•  **  Nothing  —  nothing  whatever  by 
right)  but  everything  if  you  admit 
interference  and  —  well,  I'll  not  say 
a  stronger  word  to  her  own  sister, 
ni  keep  ju^t  to  &ct,  and  leave  the 
commentary  on  this  to  yourself. 
She  crosses  the  drawing-room  —  the 
whole  width  of  the  large  drawing- 
room  —  and,  sweeping  grandly  past 
us  in  that  fine  Queen-of-Sheba 
style  she  does  so  well,  she  throws 
her' head  back-* it  was  that  stu- 
pid portnut-painter,  Hillyer,  told 
her  *  it  gave  action  to  the  features ' 

—  and  says,  *  Take  me  in  to  dinner, 
will  you  ?'   But  she  tvms  foiled ;  old 


Mrs.  Maxwell  had  already  bespoke 
him.  I  hope  you're  satisfied  now, 
Bella,  that  this  is  no  dream  of  mine." 

"  But  I  cannot  see  any  great  mis- 
chief in  it  either." 

'*  Possibly  not  I  have  not  sud 
that  there  was.  Sally's  no  fool, 
however,  and  her  remark  was  — 
^There's  nothing  so  treacherous  as 
a  widow.' " 

Bella  could  not  contain  herself 
any  longer,  but  laughed  heartily  at 
this  profound  sentiment 

**0f  course,  we  do  not  expect 
you  to  see  this  with  our  eyes,  Bella, 
but  we're  not  blind  for  all  that 
Later  on  came  the  project  for 
fetching  over  Tony  Butler,  when 
Alice  suggested  that  Mr.  Maitland 
was  to  drive  me  over  to  the  Bum- 
side " 

^Was  that  so  very  ungenerous, 
then!'? 

"  In  the  way  it  was  done^  mj 
dear  —  in  the  way  it  was  done.  In 
that  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  manner,  as 
though  to  say,  ^Hadn't  you  both 
better  go  off  on  a  lark  to-morro«r 
that  will  set  us  all  talking  of  you?"* 

"  No,  no,  I'll  not  listen  to  this," 
cried  Bella  angrily ;  **  these  are  not 
motives  to  attribute  to  my  sister." 

'^Ask  herself;  let  her  deny  it^ 
that's  all ;  but,  as  Sally  says, '  There's 
no  playing  a^inst  a  widow,  because 
she  knows  every  card  in  your 
hand.' " 

"  I  really  had  no  idea  they  were 
so  dangerous,"  said  Bella,  recove^ 
ing  all  her  good-humour  again. 

**  You  may  perhaps  find  it  out  one 
day.  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  Alice 
is  not  vefy  handsome,  and  has  not 
the  biggest  blue  eyes  in  the  world, 
which  she  certainly  does  not  make 
smaller  in  the  way  she  uses  them; 
or  that  any  one  has  a  finer  figure, 
tibiough  some  do  contrive  to  move 
through  a  room  without  catching 
in  the  harp  or  upsetting  the  duna. 
Men,  I  take  it,  are  the  best  judges, 
and  they  call  her  perfection." 

^*They  cannSt  think  her  more 
beautiful  than  she  is." 

*'  Perhapar  not,  dear  ;  and  aa  you 
are  so  like  as  to  beconstanUy  qua- 
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"Oh,  Bedcl  sordiy  this  la  not 
6ir/'  said  she,  and  so  imploringly; 
tiiftt  the  other's  yoioe  softened  *dofn» 
fts  she  said, 

"  I  never  meant  to  be  rude ; 
bat  my  head  is  gone  wild  to- 
day; for,  after  all,  when  matters 
bad  gone  so  far,  Alice  had  no  right 
to  come  in  in  this  &shion ;  and,  as 
Sally  says,  *  Why  did  she  never  en- 
OHirage  him  till  she  .saw  his  atten- 
tioDg  addressed  to  another  T  ^' 

*'I  never  perceived  that  she- gave 
Mr.  Miutland  any  encouragement. 
Yes,  you  may  hold  up  your  hands. 
Beck,  and  open  your  eyes  very 
wide;  but  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said." 

*'  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Beck,  with  some  irrita^ 
tion.  *'  There  are  various  sorts  of 
encouragemeiits  :  as  Sally  says,  '  A 
kok  will  go  further  with  one  than 
a  lock  of  your  hair  with  another.'  " 

^*But  really  Sally  wouk]  seem  to 
hare  a  wisdom  like  Solomon's  on 
tbese  subjects,"  said  Bella. 

"Tes;  and  what's  more,  she  has 
acquked   it   without   any   risk   or 


peril  She  had  n«ithlBr  to  drive 
half  over  a  county  with  a  gentle- 
man alone,  or  pass  a  good  share  of 
a  night  walking  witli  him  in  the 
alleys  of  a  garden." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  f 
asked  Bella,  angrily. 

''Ask  Alice;  she^U  be  here,  I 
suppose,  this  evening;  and  I'm 
sure  she'll  be  delighted  to  ^tisfy 
all  your  sisterly  anxiety." 

"But  one  word,  Beck— just  one 
w<»rd,  before  you  go." 

**  Not  a  syllable.  I  have  said  now 
what  I  rigidly  promised  Sally  ^ot  to 
mention  when  I  came  in  here.  Yon 
got  it  out  of  me  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  and  I  know  well  what's 
in  store  for  me  when  I  confess  it — 
BO  good-bye." 

"  But,  Beck '' 

"  Don't  make  yourself  cough, 
dear ;  lie  down  and  keep  your 
shawl  round  you.  If  I  thought 
you  were  so  feverish,  I'd  not  have 
come  over  to  torment  you — good- 
bye;" and  resisting  all  Bella's  en- 
treaties and  prayers,  Beck  arose  and 
left  tne  room. 


CHAPTXR  ZXVL— rBESinX  THE  HEARTH. 


As  Tony  sat  at  ^  with  his  mo- 
ther, Janet  rushed  in  to  say  that 
'br.  Stewart  had  just  come  home 
with  his  daughter,  and  that  she 
seemed  very  weak  and  ill^"daunie- 
Hke,^*  as  Janet  said,  *^  and  naething 
UJ^e  the  braw  lassie  that  left  this 
twa  years  ago.  They  had  to  help 
her  out  o'  the  stage,  and  if  it  hadna 
been  that  Mrs.  Harley  had  gi^en 
her  a  glass  o'  gooseberry  wine,  she 
wad  bae  fainted."  Janet  saw  it  all, 
for  she  had  gone  into  Goleraine, 
and  the  Doctor  gave  her  a  seat 
back  with  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"Poor  girl !  And  is  she  much 
chan^d  T'  asked  Mrs.  Butler. 

".She's  no  that  changed  that  I  wud- 
na  know  her,"  said  Janet^  "and 
thaCs  all  She  has  no  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  nor  mirth  in  her  een ;  and 
*  instead  of  her  merry  laugh,  that 
set  everybody  ofi^  she  just  got  a 


little  faint  smile  that's  mair  sad 
than  onything  else." 

"  Of  course  she's  weak ;  she's 
had  a  bad  fever,  and'  she's  now 
come  off  a  long  journey,"  said  Tony, 
in  a  sort  of  rough,  discontented 
voice. 

"Ay,"  muttered  Janet;  "but  I 
doubt  she'll  never  be  the  same  sha 
was." 

"To  be  sure  you  do,"  broke  in 
Tony,  rudely.  "You  wouldn't  he- 
long  to  your  county  here  if  you 
didn't  look  at  the  blackest  side  <tf 
everything.  This  end  of  our  island 
is  as  cheerful  in  its  population  as 
it  is  in  scenery ;  and  whenever  we 
haven't  a  death  in  a  cabin,  we  stroll 
out  to  ^ee  if  there's  no  sign  of  a 
shipwreck  on  the  coast" 

"  No  such  a  thing,  Master  Tony. 
He  that  made  us,  made  us  like  ither 
folk ;  and  we're  no  worse  or  better 
than  our  neighbours." 
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''What  abont  the  letters,  Janet t 
Did  you  tell  the  postmaster  that 
they're  very  irregulir  down  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  BuClcr. 

''  I  did,  ma'am,  and  he  said 
yeVe  no  warse  off  than  others ; 
that  when  the  Lord  sends  floods, 
and  the  waters  rise^  human  means 
is  a'  that  we  have ;  and  if  the 
boy  couldna  swim,  the  leather  bag 
wP  the  letters  wotild  hae  gi'en  him 
little  help.'* 

*'  And  couldn't  he  have  told^ye  all 
that  without  ^antine ^" 

"Tony!  Tony!'^  broke  in  his 
mother,  reprovingly.  "This  is  not 
the  way  to  bear  these  things,  and  I 
will  not  hear  it" 

"Don't  be  angry,  little  mother," 
said  he,  taking  her  hand  between 
both  his  own.  "  I  know  how  rough 
And  ill-tempered  I  have  grown  of 
late,  and,  though  it  frets  me  sorely, 
I  can  no  more  tiirow  it  off  than  I 
could  a  fever." 

"You'll  be  soon  yourself  again, 
my  poof  Tony.  Your  dear  father 
had  his  days  when  none  dare  gf  near 
him  but  myself;  and  I  remember 
well  Sir  Archy  Cole,  who  was  the 
General,  and  commanded  in  Stirling, 
saying  to  me,  '  I  wish,  Mrs.  Butler, 
you  would  get  me  the  sick  return  off 
Wat's  table,  for  he's  in  one  of  his 
tantrums  to-day,  and  the  Adjutant 
has  not  coyrage  to  ikce  him.  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  laughed  to  myself 
over  that" 

"And  did  you  tell  this  to  my 
father?" 

"  No,  Tony,"  said  she,  with  a  little 
dry  laugh;  "I  didn't  do  that!  The 
Colonel  was  a  good  man,  and  a 
God-rearing  man;,  but  if  hie  had 
thought  that  anything  was  said  or 
done  because  of  certain  traits  or 
marks  in  his  own  nature,  he'd  have 
been  little  better  than  a  tiger." 

Tony  pondered,  or  seemed  to 
ponder,  over  her  words,  and  sat  for 
some  time  with  his  head  between 
his  hands.  At  last  he  arose  hastily, 
and  said,  "I  think  FU  go  over  to 
the  Bumside  and  see  the  Doctor, 
and  I'll  take  him  that  brace  of  birds 
I  shot  to-day." 

"It's  a  cold  night,  Tony." 


**  What  of  that,  mother?  If  one 
waits  fbr  fine  weather  in  this  dimate, 
rd  like  to  know  when  he'd  go  out" 

"  Ther.e  you  are  railing  again, 
Tony,  and  you  must  not  fall  into  it 
as  a  habit,  as  people  do  with  pro&ne 
swearing,  so  that  they  cannot  utter 
a  word  without  blaspheming." 

"Well,  the  country  is  beautiful; 
the  weather  is  more  so ;  the  night  is 
a  summer  one,  and  I  myself  am  the 
most  jolly,  light-hearted  young  fel- 
low from  this  to  anywhere  you  like. 
Will  that  do,  littie  mother?"  and 
he  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and 
kissed  her  fondly.  "They've  got 
a  colt  up  there  at  Sir  Arthurs  that 
no  one  can  break ;  but  if  you  saw 
him  in  the  paddock,  you'd  say  the^ 
was'  the  making  of  a  strong,  active 
horse  in  him ;  and  Wylie,  the  head 
groofn,  says  he'd  just  let  him  alone, 
for  that  some  horses  *  break  them- 
selves.' Do  you  know,  mother,  I 
half  su^ect  I  am  myself  one  of 
these  unruly  cattle,  and  the  best 
way  would  be,  never  to  put  a 
cavesson  on  me  ?"    . 

Mrs.  Butler  had  not  the  vilest 
conception  of  what  a  cavesson  meant, 
but  she  said,  "I'll  not  put  that  nor 
anything  like  it  on  you,  Tony ;  and 
I'll  iust  believe  that  the  son  of  a 
loyal  gentleman  will  do  nothing  to 
dishonour  a  eood  name." 

"That's  nght;  there  you've  hit 
it,  mother ;  now  we  understand  each 
other,"  cried  he,  boldly.  "Tm 
to  tell  the  Doctor  that  we  expect 
him  and  Dolly  to  dine  with  us  on 
Monday.     Ain't  I V 

"Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  when- 
ever Dolly  is  well  enough  to  come." 

"I  was  thinking  that  possibly 
Skeffy  would  arrive  by  Tuesday." 

"So  he  might,  Tony,  and  that 
would  be  nice  company  for  him— 
the  Doctor  and  Dolly." 

There  was  something  positively 
comic  in  the  expression  of  Tony^s 
face  as  he  heard  this  speech,  uttered 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  good  fidth; 
but  he  forebbre  to  reply,  and,  throw- 
ing a  plaid  across  his  shoulders, 
gave  his*  habitual  little  nod  of  good- 
bye,  and  went  out  It  was  a  cold, 
starlit   night  —  far   colder   on   the 
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sw-shore  than  in  the  shditered  yal- 
leys  inland.  Tony,  howeyer^  took 
little  heed  of  th& :  his  thbughts 
were  bent  upon  wnither  he  was 
going ;  while  between  times  his 
mother's  last  words  would  flash 
across  him,  and  once  he  actually 
laughed  aloud,  as  he  said,  **Nice 
company  for  Skefify.  Poor  mother 
little  knows  what  company  he 
keeps,  and  what  fine  folks  he  lives 
with." 

The  minister's  cottage  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  little  hill,  beside  a  small 
stream  or  bum  —  a  lonesome  spoA 
enough,  and  more  than  usually 
dreary  in  the  winter  season ;  but  as 
Tony  drew  nigh,  he  could  make  out 
the  mellow  glow  of  a  good  fire  as  the 
gleam,  stealing  between  the  ill-closed 
shutters,  fell  upon  the  gravel  with- 
out "I  suppose,"  muttered  Tony, 
**she^s  right  glad  to  be  at  home 
again,  humble  as  it  is;"  and  then 
came  another,  but  not  so  pleasant, 
thought — "but  why  did  she  come 
back  so  suddenly  ?  why  did  she  take 
this  long  journey  in  such  a  season, 
and  she  so  weak  and  ill  ?  "  He  had 
his  own  dark  misgivings  about  this, 
but  he  had  not  ^^  couri^e  to  face 
them,  even  to  himself;  and  now  he 
crept  up  to  the  \^dow  and  looked 
in. 

A  good  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
and  at  one  side  of  it,  deep  in  his  old 
leather  .chair  —  the  one  piece  of  lux- 
ury the  room  possessed  —  the  min- 
ister lay  fast  asleep,  while  opposite 
to  him,  on  a  low  stoql,  sat  Dolly, 
her  head'  resting  oii .  the  arm  of  a 
chair  at  her  side.  If  her  closely- 
cropped  hair  and  thin  wan  face  gave 
her  a  look  of  exceeding  youthful- 
ness,  the  thin  hand  that  hung  down 
at  her  side  told  of  ^suffering  and 
sickness.  A  book  had  fallen  .from 
her  fingers,  but  her  gaze  was  bent 
upon  the  burning  log  before  her  — 
mayhap  in  unconsciousness ;  may- 
hap she  thought  she  read  there 
something  that  revealed  the  future. 

Lifting  the  latch  —  there  was  no 
lodE,  nor  was  any  needed  —  of  the 
front  door,  Tony  moved  stealthily 
along  the  little  passage,  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  on  tip-toe 


moved  across  the  room  unseen  by 
Dolly,  and  unheard.  As  his  hand 
touched  the  chair  on  which  her  head 
leaned,  she  looked  up  and  saw  him. 
She  did  not  start  nor  cry  out,  but 
a  deep  crimson  blush  covered  her 
face  and  her  temples,  and  spread 
over  her  throat 

"Hush I"  said  she,  in  a  whisper, 
^  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  without 
rising;  "hush!   he's  very  tired  and 
weary ;  don't  awake  him.'' 

"I'll  not  awake  him,"  whispered  ' 
Tony,  as  he  slid  into  the  chair,  stiU 
holding  her  hand,  and  bending 
down  his  head  till  it  leaned  against 
her  brow.  "  And  how  are  you,  dear 
Dolly?  are  you  getting  quite  strong 
again  ?  " 

"  Not  yet  awhile,"  said  she,  with 
a  faint  shadow  of  a  smile,  "but  I 
suppose  I  shall  soon.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  come  over  so  soon ; 
and  if  s  a  severe  night  too.  How 
is  Mrs.  Butler?" 

"Well  and  hearty;  she  sent  you 
scores  of  love  —  if  it  was  like  long 
ago,  I'd  have  said  kisses  too,"  said 
he,  laughing.  But  Dolly  never 
smiled;  a  grave,  sad  look  inddbd 
came  over  her,  and  she  turned  her 
head  away. 

"I  was  so  glad  to  hear  of  your 
coming  home,  dear  Dolly.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  dreary  the  Bumside 
seems  wkhout  you.  Ay,  pale  as 
you  are,  you  make  it  rook  bright 
and  cheery  at  onc&  It  was  a  sud- 
den thought,  wasA't  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  was  —  but  we'll 
talk  of  it  all  another  time.  Tell  me 
of  home.  Janet  says  it^s  all  as  I 
left  it:  is  it  so?" 

"I  suspect  it  is.  What  changes 
did  you  look  for  ?  " 

"  I '  scarcely  know.  I  believe 
when  one  begins  to  brood  over 
one's  own  thoughts,  one  thinks  the 
world  without  ought  to  take  on  the 
same  dull,  cold  colouring.  Haven't 
you  felt  that?"     . 

"I  don't  know  —  I  may ;  but  Fm 
not  much  given  to  brooding.  But 
how  comes  it  that  you,  the  lightest- 
hearted  girl  that  ever  lived  —  what 
makes  you  low-spirited  ?  " 

"First  of  all,  Tony,  I  have  been 
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HI;  then  I  hare  been  away  from 
home;  but  come,  I  have  not  come 
back  to  complain  and  mourn.  Tell 
me  of  your  friends  and  neighbours. 
How  are  all  at  the  Abbey  ?  We'll 
begin  with  the  grand  folks." 

"  I  know  little  of  them ;  I  hayen'l 
been  there  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"And  how  is  that,  Tony?  You 
used  to  live  at  the  Abbey  when  I 
was  here  long  ago." 

"Well,  it  is  as  I  tell  you.  Ex- 
cept  Alice  Trafford  —  and  that  only 
in  a  carriage,  to  exchange  a  word  as 
she  passed  —  I  hi^ve  not  seen  one  of 
the  Lyles  for  'several  weeks." 

"And  didn't  she  reproach  you? 
didn't  she  remark  on  your  estrange- 
ment?" 

"She  said  something  —  I  forget 
what,"  said  he,  impatiently. 

"  And  what  sort  of  an  excuse  did 
you  make  ?  " 

"I  don't  remember.  I  suppose 
I  blundered  out  something  about 
being  engaged  or  occupied.  It  was 
not  of  much  consequence  anyhow, 
for  she  didn't  attach  any  import- 
^ce  to  my  absence." 

"Don't  say  that,  Tony,  for  I  re- 
member my  father  saying  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  met  Sir  Arthur 
at  the  fair  of  Ballymena,  and  that 
he  said,  *If  you  should  see  Tony, 
Doctor,  tell  him  Fm  hunting  for 
him  everywhere,  for  I  have  to  buy 
some  young  stock.  If  I  do  it  with- 
out, l^ny  Butler's  advice,  I  shall 
have  the  whole  family  upon  me.' " 

"That's  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand. I  was  very  useful,  and  they 
were  very  kind ;  but  I  fancy  that 
each  of  us  got  tired  of  his  part" 

"They  were  stanch  and  good 
friends  to  you,  Tony.  I'm  sorry 
you've  given  them  up,"  said  she, 
sorrowfully. 

"What  if  it  was  they  that  gave 
fTie  up?  I  mean,  what  if  I  found 
the  conditions  upon  which  I  went 
there  were  such  as  I  could  not  stoop 
to?  Don't  ask  me  any  more  about 
it ;  I  have  never  let  a  word  about  it 
escape  my  lips,  and  I  am  ashamed 
now  to  hear  myself  talk  of  it" 

"Even  to  me.  Tony  —  to  sister 
Dolly?" 


"Thatfs  true;  so  you  are  mj 
dear,  dear  sister,"  said  he,  and  he 
stooped  and  kjissed.  her  forehead; 
"  and  you  shall  hear  it  all,  and  hov 
it  happened." 

Tony  beean  his  narrative  of  tiai 
passage  wiui  Mark  Lyle  with  which 
our  reader*  is  already  acquainted, 
Httle  noticing  that  to  the  deep  scar- 
let that  at  first  sufiFused  Dolly's 
cheeks,  a  leaden  pallor  had  sao* 
ceeded,  and  that  she  lay,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  in  utter  unconsdoiisness 
of  what  he  was  saying. 

"This,  of  course,"  said  Tony,  as 
his  story  flowed  on—"  this,  of  course, 
was  more  than  I  could  oear,  so  I 
hurried  home,  not  quite  clear  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  I  hadn't  you, 
Dolly,  to  consult,  you  know;"  he 
looked  down  as  he  said  thi^  and 
saw  that  a  great  tear  lay  on  her 
cheek,  and  that  Ishe  seemed  faint- 
ing. "Dolly,  my  dear  —  my  own 
dear  Dolly,"  whispered  he,  "are 
you  ill — are  you  faint?" 

"Lay  my  head  back  against  the 
wall,"  sighed  she,  in  a  weak  voice, 
"  it's  passing  off." 

"  It  was  this  great  fire,  I  suppose," 
said  Tony,  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
her,  and  bathed  her  temples  with 
some  cold  water  that  stood  near. 
"  Coming  out  of  the  cold  air,  a  fire 
will  do  that" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile; 
"it  was  that" 

"I  thought  so,"  8»d  he  rather 
|>roud  of  his  acuteness.  "Let  me 
settle  you  comfortably  here,"  and 
he  lifted  her  up  in  his  dtrong  arms, 
and  placed  her  in  the  chair  where 
he  had  been  sitting.  "Dear  me, 
Dolly,  how  light  you  are !  " 

She  shook  her  head,  but  gave  a 
smile  at  the  same  time  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  sweetness. 

"I'd  never  bave  believed  yon 
could  be  so  light ;  but  you'll  see 
what  home  and  native  air  will  do," 
added  he,  quickly,  and  ashamed  of 
his  own  want  of  tact  "My  little 
mother,  too,  is  such  a  nurse,  Fll  be 
sworn  that  before  a  month's  ow 
you'll  be  skipping  over  the  rocks, 
or  helping  me  to  launch  the  coble, 
Uke  long  ago:   won't  you,  DoUy?" 
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"  Go  on  with  what  you  were  tell- 
iDg  me,**  said  she,  lalntlj. 

"Where  was  I?  I  forget  where 
IfltoppecL  Oh,  yes;  I  rememher 
it  DOW.  I  went  home  as  quick  as 
I  could,  and  I  wrote  Mark  Lyle  a 
letter.  I  know  you'll  k^gh  at  the 
notion  Of  a  letter  by  my  hand,  but 
I  think  I  said  what  f  wanted  to 
say.  I  didn't  want  to  disclaim  all 
that  I  owed  his  family;  indeed,  I 
nerer  felt  so.  deeply  the  kindness 
they  bad  shown  me  as  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  relinquishing  it  for 
crer;  but  I  told  him  that  if  he 
presumed,  on  the  score  of  that  feel- 
ing, to  treat  me  like  some  humble 
hanger-on  of  his  house,  I'd  beg  to 
lemind  him  that  by  birth,  at.  least, 
I  was  fully  his  equal.  That  was 
the  substance  of  it,  Jt>ut  I  won't  say 
that  it  was  eonyeyed  in  the  purest 
and  best  style." 

"What  did  he  reply  r 

"  Nothing — not  one  line.  I  ought 
to  say  that  I  started  for  England 
almost  immediately  .alter ;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  me  when  I  came 
back,  and  we  never  met  since." 

"And  his  sisters:  do  you  sus- 
pect that  they  know  of  this  letter 
of  yours  V 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  suppose  not 
It's  not  likely  Mark  would  speak 
of  it" 

"  How,  then,  do  they  regard  your 
abstaining  from  calling  there  ?" 

"As  a  caprice,  I  suppose.  They 
always  thought  me  a  wayward,  un* 
oertun  sort  of  fellow.  It's  a  habit 
your  well-off  people  hare,  to  look  on 
their  poorer  friends  as  queer  and 
odd  and  eccentric— eh,  Dolly  T 

"There's  some  truth  in  the  re- 
markf  Tony,"  said  she,  smiling; 
"  but  I  scarcely  expected  to  hear 
you  come  out  as  a  moralist" 

"  That's  because,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  you  .don't  estimate  me 
at  my  true  value.  I  have  a  great 
vein  of  reflection  or  reflectiveness 
—which  is  it,  Dolly?  but  it's  the 
deepest  of  the  two — ^in  me,  if  people 
only  knew  it" 

"  You  have  a  great  vein  of  kind- 
heartedness,  and  you  are  a  good 
son  to  a  good  mother,"  said  she,  as 


a  pink  blush  tinged  her  cheek,  **  and 
I  like  that  better." 

.  It  was  plain  that  the  praise  had 
touched  him,  and  deeply,  too,  for 
he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  his  lip  trembled  as  he  said, 
"It  was  just  about  that  dear  mo- 
ther I  wanted  to  speak  to  you, 
DoUv.    You  know  Fm  going  away  f" 

"My  fiitber  told  me,"  said  she, 
with  a  nod  of  her  head. 

"And  though,  of  course,  I  may 
manage  a  short  leave  now  and  then 
to  come  over  and  see  her,  she'll  be 
greatly  alone,  ^ow,  DoUy,  you 
know  how  she  loves  you  —  how 
happy  she  always  is  when  you  come 
over  to  us.  Will  you  promise  ma 
that  you'll  often  do  so  ?  You  used 
to  tlunk  nothing  of  the  walk  long 
ago,  and  wh^i  you  get  strong  and 
hearty  again  you'll  not  think  more 
of  it  It  would  be  such  a  comfort 
to  me,  when  I'm  far  away,  to  feel 
that  you  were  sitting  beside  her-* 
reacBng  to  her,  perhaps,  or  settling 
those  flowers  she's  so  fond  of.  Ah, 
Dolly,  ril  have  that  window  that 
looks  out  on  the  White  Rocks  in  my 
mind,  and  you  sitting  at^  it,  many 
and  many  a  day,  when  I'll  be  honr 
dreds  of  miles  o£" 

"  I  love  your  mother  dearly, 
Tony;  she  has  been  like  a  mother 
to  myself  for  many  a  year,  and  it 
^ould  be  a  great  happiness  to  me 
to  be  with  her;  but  don't  forget, 
T<»y" — and  she  tried  to  smile  as 
she  spoke— "don't  forget  that  4'U 
have  to  go  seek  my  fortune  also." 

"And  aren't  you  come  to  live  at 
home  now  for  good  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sor- 
rowfhl  meaning,  and  said,  "Fm 
afraid  not,  Tony.  My  dear,  dear 
fiither  does  not  grow  richer  as  he 
grows  older,  and  he  needs  many  a 
little  comfort  that  cannot  come  of 
his  'own  providing,  and  you  know 
he  has  none  but  me." 
.  The  intense  sadness  of  the  last 
liw  words  was  deepened  by  tde 
swimming  eyes  and  Altering  lips 
<tf  her  that  uttered  them. 

"  And  are  you  going  back  to  these 
M'Grudersr 

She  shook  her  head  in  negative. 
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"Fm  glad  of  that  Tm  sure 
they  were  not  kind." 

•*  Nay,  Tony^  they  were  good  folk, 
but  after  their  own  fashion;  and 
they  always  strove  to  be  just" 

^*  Another  word  for  being  cruel 
Fd  like  to  know  what's  to  become 
of  any  of  us  in  this  world  if  we 
meet  nothing  better  than  justice. 
But  why  did  you  leare  them? — I 
mean,  leave  them  for  good  and  all." 

She  changed  colour  hastily,  and 
turned  her  head  away,  while  in  a 
low,  confused  manner  she  said, 
"There  were  several  reasons.  I 
needn^t  tell  you  I  wasn't  strong, 
Tony,  and  strength  is  the  first  ele- 
ment of  governess  life." 

"I  know  how  it  came  about,*' 
broke  in  Tony.  "Don't  deny  it — 
don't,  Dolly.     It  was  aU  my  fault" 

"Don't  speak  so  loud,  Tony," 
whispered  she,  cautiously. 

"It  all  came  of  that  night  I 
dined  at  Richmond.  But  if  he 
hadn't  struck  at  me ^ 

*'Who  struck  at  you,  Tony,  my 
man?"  said  the  old  minister,  ^wak- 
ing up.  "He  wasna  over-gifted 
with  prudence  whoever  did  it,  that 
I  maun  say  ;  and  how  is  Mrs.  But- 
ler, and  how  are  you  yourself?" 

"Bravely,  sir,  both  of  us.  I've 
had  a  long  chat  with  Dolly  over  the 
fire,  and  I  fear  I  must  be  going  now. 
Pve  brought  you  a  brace  of  wood- 
cocks, and  a  message  from  my 
mother  about  not  forgetting  to  dine 
with  us  on  Monday." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,  Tony. 
Ttie  lassie  yonder  is  very  weak 
just  yet" 

"But  after  a  little  rest,  eh,  Dol- 
ly? Don't  you  think  you'd  be 
Strong  enough  to  stroll  over  by 
Monday  ?    Then  Tuesday  be  it" 


"  We'll  bide  and  see,  Tony— we'll 
bide  and  see.  I'll  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  tell  you  after  meeting  to-morrow; 
not  that  you're  very  reg'lar  in  at- 
tendance, Maister  Tony;  I  mean 
to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you 
about  that  one  of  these  days." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Tony  "If 
you  and  Dolly  come  over  to  us  on 
Monday,  you  may  put  me  on  the 
cutty-stool  if  you  like  afterwards ;" 
and  with  that  he  was  gone. 

And  all  this  has  been  my  doing, 
thought  Tony,  as  he  wended  hu 
way  homewards.  I  have  lost  to 
this  poor  girl  the  means  by  which 
she  was  earning  her  own  livelihood, 
and  aiding  to  make  her  father's  Hie 
more  comfortable  I  I  must  make 
her  tell  me  how  it  all  came  about, 
and  why  they»made  her  pay  the 
penalty  of  my  feult  Not  very  &iT 
that  for  people  so  just  as  they  are. 
"And  to  think,"  added  he,  aloud, 
after  a  pause — "to  think  it  was 
but  the  other  day  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  *  What  can  people  mean 
when  they  talk  of  this  weary  world 
— ^this  life  of  care  and  toil  and 
anxiety  ? — and  already  I  feel  as  if  I 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  peeped 
in,  and  saw  it  all :  but,  to  be  sure, 
at  that  time  I  was  cantering  along 
the  strand  with  Alice,  and  now— 
and  now,  I  am  plodding  along  a 
dark  road,  with  a  hot  brain  and  a 
heavy  heart,  to  tell  me  that  sorrow 
is  down  broadcast,  and  none  can 
escape  it.' " 

All  was  still  at  tl^e  cottage  when 
he  reached  it,  and  he  crept  gently 
to  his  room,  and  was  soon  asleep, 
forgetting  cares  and  griefs,  and  only 
awaking  as  the  strong  sunlight  Jfell 
upon  his  ikce  and  proclaimed  the 
morning. 


cHAPras  zxvn. — as  umwblcomh  lbttbb. 


The  Doctor  had  guessed  aright 
Tony  did  not  present  himself  at 
meeting  on  Sunday.  Mrs.  Butler, 
indeed,  was  there,  though  the  dis- 
tance was  more  than  a  mile,  and 
the  day  a  raw  and  gusty  one,  with 
threatenii\gs  of  snow  in  the  air. 


"  Are  you  coming  with  me,  Tony, 
to  hear  the  minister?  it  will  be  an 
interesting  lecture  to-day  on  the 
character  of  Ahab,"  ^d  she,  open- 
his  door  a  few  inches. 

"Tm  afraid  nojt,  mother;  Tm  in 
for  ft  hard  day's  work  this  morning. 
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Better  lose  Ahab  than  lose  my  ez^  and  to  ask  himself  if' he  were  not 
amination.*'  in  reality  laying  down  too  wide  and 

Mrs.  Butler  did  not  approve  of  too  extensive  a  foundation  for  fu- 
the  remark,  but  she  closed  the  door  ture  acquiremef^t  **  No, "  thought 
sad  went  her  way,  while  Tony  co-  he,  "  Fll  not  try  to  be  any  better  or 
rered  his  table  with  a  mass  of  smarter  than  the  rest  Fll  just  stick 
hfxks,  arranged  paper  and  pens,  to  the  practical  part,  and  here  goes 
tnd  then,  filling  the  bbwl  of  a  large  for  Ollendorf.**  Three  or  four  sen- 
Tuddsh  pipe,  aat  himself  down,  as  tences  read  —  he  leaned  back,  and 
he  &ncied,  to  work,  but  in  reality  wondered  whether  he  would  not 
to  weaye  thoughts  about  as  profit-  rather  undertake  an  ezcuri^ion  on 
able  and  as  connected  as  the  thin  foot  to  Jerusalem,  than  set  out  on 
Uue  wreaths  of  smoke  that  issued  an  expedition  into  the  French  luv- 
from  his  lips,  and  in  watching  guage.  As  if  a  whole  life  could 
whose  wayward  curls  and  waitings  master  that  bulky  dictionary,  and 
he  continued  to  pass  hours.  transfer    its    contents   to  his   poor 

I  have  often  suspected  —  indeed,  brain !  To  be  sure,  Alice  knew  it ; 
my  experience  of  life  leads  me  much  but  Alice  could  learn  what  she 
to  the  Gonviction  —  that  for  the  per*  pleased.  She  learned  to  skate  in 
feet  enjoyment  of  what  is  called  three  lessons  —  and  how  she  did  it, 
one's  own  comitany,  the  man  of  too!  Who  ever  glided  over  the  ioe 
many  resources  must  yield  the  pahn  with  such  a  grace  ~r-  so  easy,  so  quiet^ 
io  him  of  none  ;  and  that  the  mere  but  with  such  a  perfection  of  move- 
man  of  action,  whose  existence  is  ment !  Talk  of  dancing  —  it  was 
stir,  movement,  and  adventure,  can  nothing  to  it  And  couldn't '  she 
and  does  find  his  occasional  hours  of  ride  ?  See  her  three  fields  ofi^,  and 
solitude  more  pleasurable  than  he  you*d  know  the  ground  just  by  the 
who  brings  to  his  reveries  the  tor-  stride  of  her  horse.  Such  a  hand 
menting  doubts  and  distrusts,  the  she  had  1  But  who  was  like  Alice  f 
casuistical  indecisions  and  the  dreary  Ah  I  there  was  the  boundless 
discontents  that  so  often  come  of  prairie,  to  his  thoughts,  on  which 
much  reading.  Certainly  in  the  he  might  ramble  for  ever ;  and  on 
former  there  is  no  strain  —  no  wear  that  wide  swelling  savannah,  roanv- 
and  tear.  He  is  not  called  on  to  ing  and  straying,  we  shall  now  leave  " 
breast  the  waves  and  stem  the  tide^  liim,  and  turn  our  glance  elsewhere, 
but  to  float  indolently  down  the  *  The  morning  service  of  the  meet- 
stream  without  even  remarking  the  ing-house  over.  Dr.  Stewart^  proposed 
scenery  that  clothes  the  banks.  to  walk    home  with    Mrs.     Butler. 

Tony,  I  fiuicy,  was  a  master  of  The  exposition  about  Ahab  had  , 
his  art ;  he  knew  how  to  follow  up  neither  been  as  full  or  as  able  as 
any  subject  in  thought  till  it  began  he  had  intended,  but  it  was  not  his 
to  become  painful,  and  then  to  turn  fault-Hit  least  only  in  part  his  fault ; 
his  attention  to  the  sea  and  some  the  sum  of  which  consisted  in  the 
&r-off  white  sail,  or  to  the  flicker-  fiict  that  he  had  broken  through  a 
ing  leaflet  of  fiilling  snow,  tossed  good  rule,  which  up  to  that  hour 
and  drifted  here  and  there  like  had  never  met  with  infraction  — 
soine  castaway  —  a  never-failing  re-  ^*  he  had  opened  a  post-letter  on 
source.  He  could  follow  with  his  the  Sabbath  mofn.  This  comes,** 
eyes  the  azure  drcles  of  smoke,  and  said  he  plaintively,  ^*  of  letting  the 
wonder  which  would  outstrip  the  sinfu'  things  of  this  warld  mingle 
other.  To  fit  bim  for  the  life  of  a  wi'  the  holier  and  higher  ones  of 
"  messenger "  he  had  taken  down  the  warld  to  come.  Corruption  is 
'  Cook's  Voyages ;  but  after  reading  aye  stronger  than  life  ;  and  now  I 
a  few  pages,  he  laid  down  the  book  maun  tell  you  the  whole  of  it"  U 
to  think  how  far  the  voyager's  expe-  we  do  not  strictly  follow  the  good 
riences  could  appl^  to  the  daily  exi-  minister,  and  t^ll  what  he  had  to 
gendes  of  a  Foreign  Office  official,   say  in  his  own  words,  it  is  to  spare 
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our  reader  fiome  time  on  a  matter 
which  may  not  possess  the  amount 
^  interest    to  him  it  had  for  the 
person  who  narrated  it    The  mat- 
ter was  this :  tliere  came  that  mom* 
iDg  a  letter  from  Mrs.  M^Gruder  to 
Dr.   Stewart  —  a  letter  that  almost 
overwhelmed     him.    The     compen-» 
Sation    to    humility    of    station    is 
generally    this,    that   the  -interests 
of  the  humble  man  are  so  lowly,  so 
unpretending,    and   so  little   obtni* 
sive^  that  they  seldom  or  never  pro- 
voke the  attention  of  his  more  for- 
tunate   neighbours.    As    with    the 
rivulet    that    can    neither    float   a 
barque  nor  turn  a  mill-wheel  none 
meddles,  so  with  the  course  of  these 
lowly     lives     few     concern    them* 
selves,    and   thfey  ripple  along,  un* 
heeded.    Many   and  many   a    time 
had   the   old  minister  hugged  this 
thought  to  his    heart  —  many    and 
many  a  time  had  he  felt  'that  there 
were  cares  and  troubles  in  this  life 
so  proud  and  so  haughty  that  they 
disdained   the   thatched   cabin   and 
the  humble  roof*tree,   but  loved  to 
push  their  way  through  crowds  of 
courtiers  up  marble  stairs,  and  along 
gilded  corridors.    It  was  then  with 
a  perfect  shock   that   he   came   to 
learn  that  even  they,    in  all   their 
lowliness,  could  claim  no  exemption 
from   common  calamity.    The  letted 
began  by  stating   that   the  writer, 
before    putting   pen  to  paper,    had 
waited    till    Miss    Stewart    should 
have  reached  her  home,  so  that  no 
anxieties  as    to    her   health   should 
be  added  to  the  pain  the  communi* 
cation     might     cause.     After     this 
louring    commencement    the  epistle 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  satisfac- 
tion which  Dolly  had  at  first  given 
by  her    general    good   temper   and 
s&ct  attention  to  her  duties,  **  com- 
pensating   in    a  ^reat  measure    for 
the  defects  in   her   own    education 
and  want  of  aptitude  as  a  teacher," 
soon  ceased  to    be  experienced,   as 
it   was   found    that   she   was   sub- 
ject to  constant   intervals   of  great 
depression,    and    even  whole   days, 
when  she  seemed  scarcely  equal  to 
her  duties.    The  cause  was  not  very 
long  a  secret    It  was   an   attach- 
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ment  she  had  Ibrmed  to  a  brother 
of  Mr.  M^Qruder's,  who,  some  yean 
jrounger  than  himself  had  been 
established  in  Italy  as  a  partner,  i 
and  had  now  come  over  to  Englted 
on  business. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  that 
tho  writer  had  never  encouraged 
this  sentiment;  on  the  oontnuy, 
she  had  more  than  remonstrated 
with  her  brother-in-law  on  the  score 
of  his  attentions,  and  flady  de- 
cbured  that,  if  he  persisted,  she 
would  do  her  utmost  to  have  the 
partnership  with  his  brother  dis- 
solved, and  all  futore  intercourse  st 
an  end  between  them.  This  led  to 
scenes  of  a  very  violent  nature,  in 
which  she  was  obliged  to  own  her 
husband  had  the  cruelty  to  take 
his  brother's  side  against  her,  and 
avow  that  Samuel  was  earning  his 
own  bread,  and  if  he  liked  to  share 
it  with  an  "  untochered  lassie/*  it 
should  be  far  from  him,  Robert 
M*Gruder,  that  any  reproach  coold 
oome< — a  sarcasm  that  Mrs.  MKSni- 
der  seemed  keenly  to  appreciate. 

The    agitation    caused    by   these 
cares,    acting   on   a  system  already 
excited,  had  brought  on  a  fiver  to 
Dolly  ;  and  it  was  only  on  her  ccm-     | 
valescenoe,  and  while  still  very  weak, 
that  a  young  man  arrived  in  Lon- 
don  and    called    to    see   her,    who 
suddenly    seemed    to    influence    all 
her  thoughts  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture.   Sam,    it   appeared,   had  gone 
back    to    Italy,    relying   on  Dolly's 
promise  to  consult  her   father  and 
give  him  a  final  reply  to  his  offisr 
of  marriage.     From    the  day,  how- 
ever, that  this  stranger  had  called, 
Dolly  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more     indifferent    to    this     project, 
declaring    that    her    failing    h^th 
and    broken    spirits    would    render 
her  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit, 
and   constantly    speaking  of   home, 
and    wishing    to     be    iMick    there. 
"Though     1      wished,"       continued 
the  writer,    "that  this    resolve  had 
come  earlier,  and  that  Miss  Stewart 
had   returned    to  her  fal^r  before 
she    had    thrown    discord     into    a 
united  &mily,   I  was  not  going  to 
oppose  it,  even  Ute  as  it  occoned. 
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It  waa  therefore  arranged  that  she 
was  to  gOv  home,  ostensibly  to  re^ 
emit  and  restore  herself  in  her  na- 
tive air ;  but  I,  I  need  hardly  tell 
yoo,  as  firmly  determined  she 
should  never  pass  this  threshold 
again.  Matters  were  in  this  state, 
and  Miss  Stewart  only  waiting  for 
a  favourable  day  to  begin  her 
journey — an  event  I  looked  for  with 
the  more  impatience  as  Mr.  MH}. 
and  myself  could  never,  I  knew, 
resume  our  terms  of  affection  so 
loDg  as  she  remained  in  our  house — 
when  one  nighty  between  one  and 
two  o^clock,  we  were  awoke  by  the 
sound  of  feet  in  the  garden  under 
our  window.  I  heard  them  first,  and, 
creeping  to  the  casement^  I  saw  a 
figure  clambw  over  the  railing  and 
inake  straight  for  the  end  of  the 
bouse  where  Miss  Stewart  slept,  and 
immediately  began  a  sort  of  low 
moaning  kind  of  song,  evidently 
a  signaL  Miss  Stewart's  window 
soon  opened,  and  on  this  I  called 
Mr.  M 'Cruder.  He  had  barely 
time  to  reach  the  window,  when  a 
man^s  voice  from  below  cried  out, 
'  Come  down ;  are  you  coming  ? '  On 
this,  Mr.  M'Gruder  rushed  down- 
stairs and  into  the  garden.  Tiro 
or  three  loud  angry  words  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  a  violent  struggle, 
in  which  my  husband  was  twice 
knocked  down  and  severely  injured. 
The  man,  however,  made  his  escape, 
but  not  unrecognised ;  for  your 
daughter's  voice  cried  out,  *0h, 
Tony,  I  never  thought  you'd  do 
this,'  or,  *Why  did  you  do  this?' 
or  some  words  to  that  effect 

*^The  terms  on  which,  through 
Miss  Stewart's  behaviour,  I  have 
latterly  lived  with  Mr.  M^Gruder, 
gave  me  no  opportunity  to  learn  any^ 
tiling  from  him.  Indeed,  he  never  so 
Dtucb  as  spoke  of  an  incident  which 
confined  him  two  days  to  his  room 
and  five  days  to  the  house ;  but,  as 
if  bent  on  exasperation,  redoubled 
his  kind  inquiries'  about  your 
daughter,  who  was  now,  as  she  said, 
too  ill  to  leave  her  room. 

.**No  other  cause  was  then  opep 
to  me  than  to  write  the  present 
letter  to  you  and  another   to  my 


brother-in-law.  He  at  leasts  I  am 
determined,  shall  know  something 
of  the  young  lady  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  share  his  fortune^ 
though  I  trust  that  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  will  have  no  need  of  any 
promptings  of  mine  to  prevent  such 
a  casualty.  My  last  words,  on  part- 
ing with  your  daughter,  were  to  ask 
ii  the  man  I  saw  that  night  was  the 
same  who  had  called  to  see  her,  and 
her  reply  was,  *Ye8,  the  same.'  I 
will  not  disguise  that  she  had  the 
grace  to  cry  as  she  said  it 

**That  she  is  never  to  return 
here,  I  need  not  say.  Ay,  more 
than  that;  no  reference  to  me  will 
be  responded  to  in  terms  that  can 
serve  her.  But  this  is  not  alL  I 
require  that  you  will  send,  and 
send  open  for  my  inspection,  sudti 
a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  M'Grtider  as  may 
finally  put  an  end  to  any  engage- 
ment, and  declare  that,  firom*  the 
circumstances  now  known  to  you, 
you  could  neither  expect,  or  even 
desire,  that  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  Lastly,  I  demand  —  and  I  am 
in  a  position  to  enforce  a  demand-— 
that  you  do  not  communicate  with 
my  husband  at  all  in  this  affair, 
sufficient  unpleasantness  and  dis- 
trust having  been  already  caused 
by  our  unhappy  relations  with  ^our' 
fittnily." 

A  few  moral  reflections  closed 
the  epistlei  They  were  neither 
very  novel  nor  very  acute,  but  thqr 
embodied  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  one  who  little 
thought  in  taking  a  teacher  fi*om 
the  manse  of  a  minister,  she  was 
incurring  a  peril  as  great  as  if  she 
had  sent  over  to  France  for  the 
latest  refinement  in  Parisian  de^ 
pravity.  **Keep  her  at  home  with 
yourself  Dr.  Stewart,"  wrote  she^ 
*^  unless  the  time  comes  when  the 
creature  she  called  Tony  may  turn 
up  as  a  respectable  man,  and  be 
willing  to  take  her."  And  with 
a  gracefully-expressed  hope  that 
Dolly's  illhealtii  might  prove  sea- 
sonable for  self-examination  and  cor- 
rection, she  signM  herself^  *'Tour 
compassionate  firiend,  Martha 
MHJbddbb." 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mrs. 
Butler  ?  Did  ever  you  read  as  much 
cruelty  in  pen  and  ink,  I  ask  you  ? 
Did  you  ever  believe  that  the  mother 
of  children  could  write  to  a  father 
of  his  own,  daughter  in  such  terms 
as  these  ?  " 

*^I  don't)  know  what  it  means, 
Doctor ;  it's  all  confusion  to  me. 
Who  is  Tony  ?  it's  not  our  Tony, 
surely?" 

^^I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mrs. 
Butler.  Tony  was  up  in  London, 
and  he  called  to  see  Dolly.  You 
remember  that  he  told  in  his  letter 
to  you  how  the  puir  lassie's  hair 
was  cut  short " 

"  I  remember  it  all,  Dr.  Stewart ; 
but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  all 
this  dreadful  scene  at  night  in  the 
garden  ? "  The  Doctor  shook  his 
head  mournfully  and  made  no  reply. 
**If  you  mean,  Dr.  Stewart,  that 
it  was  my  Tony  that  brought  about 
all  these  disasters,  I  tell  you  I  will 
not  —  I  cannot  belieye  it  It  would 
be  better  to  speak  your  mind  out, 


sir,  than  to  go  on  shaking  your 
head.  We're  not  altogether  so  de- 
praved that  our  disgrace  is  beyond 
words."    • 

"There's  nothing  for  anger  here, 
my  dear  old  friend,'  said  he,  calmly, 
"  though  maybe  there's  something 
for  sorrow.  When  you  have  spokoi 
to  your  son  and  I  to  my  daughter, 
we'll  see  our  way  better  through 
this  thorny  path.     Good-bye." 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me^ 
Doctor  ? "  said  she  holding  out  her 
hand,  while  her  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears — **you  are  not  angry  with 
me?" 

u"  That  I  am  not,"  said  he,  grasp- 
ing her  hand  warmly  in  both  hk 
own.  "We  have  no  other  trea- 
sures in  this  world,  either  of  us, 
than  this  lad  and  this  lassie,  and 
it's  a  small  fault  if  we  cling  to 
them  the  more  closely.  I  think  I 
see  Tony  coming  to  meet  you,  so 
I'll  just  turn  home  again."  And 
with  another  and  more  affecti(mate 
good-bye  they  parted. 


CHAP.  ZXYin. — Ar   THE  MAKSX. 


In  no  small  perturbation  of  mind 
was  it  that  Mrs.  Butler  passed  her 
threshold.  That  a  wOrd  should  be 
breathed  against  her  Tony,  was 
something  more  than  she  could  en- 
dure; that  he  could  have  deserved 
it  was  more  than  she  could  believe. 
Tony,  of  whom  for  years  and  years 
she  had  listened  to  nothing  but  flat- 
teries, how  clever  and  ready-witted 
he  was,  how  bold  and  fearless,  how 
kind-hearted,  and  how  truthful  — 
ay,  how  truthful ;  and  how  is  it 
then,  asked  she  of  herself,  that  he 
has  told  me  nothing  of  all  this  mis- 
chance, and  what  abare  he  has  had 
in  bringing  misfortune  upon  poor 
Dolly  ? 

"Is  Master  Tony  at  home, 
Jenny  ?  "  said  she,  as  she  entered. 

"Yes;  he's  reading  a  letter  that 
has  just  come  wi'  the  post" 

The  old  lady  stopped,  with  her 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  to 
draw  a  full  breath,  and  regain  a 
calm  look ;  but  a  merry  laugh  from 


T«iy,  as  he  sat  reading  his  letter, 
did  more  to  rally  her,  though  her 
heart  smote  her  to  think  how  soon 
she  might  have  to  throw  a  shadow 
axsross  his  sunshine. 

"  Who's  your  letter  from,  Tony?" 
said  she,  dirly.  , 

"From  Skefiy;  he'U  be  here  to- 
morrow; he's  to  arrive  at  Coler&ine 
by  six  in  the  morning,  and  wants 
me  to  meet  him  there." 

"And  what's  the  other  sealed 
note  in  your  hand?" 

"  This  ? — this  is  from  another  man 
—  a  fellow  you've  never  heard  of; 
at  least  you  don't  know  him." 

"And  what  may  be  his  nune, 
Tony?"  asked  she,  in  a  still  colder 
tone. 

"  He's  a  stcanger  to  you,  mother. 
Skeffy  found  the  note  at  my  hotel, 
and  forwarded  it,  that's  all." 

"  You  weren't  wont  to  have  se- 
crets from  me,  Tony,"  said  she, 
tremulously. 

"Nor  have  I,  mother;  except  it 
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may  be  some  trifling  annoyance  or  was  seeing  that  the  other   fellows 

worry  that  I  don^t  care  to  tease  you  ran  avray,  leaving  me  all  alone  in 

about    If  I  had   anything  heavier  the  garden,  while  a  short  stout  man 

on  my  mind,  you  may  trust  me,  Td  rushed  out  of  the  house  with  a  stick 

Tery  soon  be  out  with  it"  to  thrash  me.    I  tried  to  make  him 

*'  But  Fm  not  to  hear  who  this  hear  me,  for  I  wanted  to  apol<^ise 
man  is?"  said  she,  with  a  strange 


pertinacity. 

"  Of  course  you  are,  if  you  want 
to  hear  :  his  name  is  there  on  the 
comer  of  his  note  —  Robt  M 'Cruder 
—  and  here's  the  inside  of  it,  though 
I  don^t  think  you'll  be  much  the 
wiser  when  youVe  read  it" 


but  hOv  wouldn't  listen,  and  so  1 
gave  him  a  shake.  I  didn't  strike 
him  ;  but  I  shook  him  off,  roughly 
enough  perhaps,  for  he  fell,  and 
then  I  sprang  over  the  gate,  and 
cut  off  as  fkst  as  I  could.  When  I 
awoke  next  morning,  I  remembered 
it  all,  and  heartily  ashamed  I  was  of 


''It's   for  yourself  to  read  your  myself;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 

own  letter,  Tony,"  siud  she,  waving  I  ought  to  go  out  in  person  and  beg 

back  the  note.     "  I    merely  asked  his  pardon  ;  but  I  had  no  time  for 

who  was  your  correspondent"  that ;  I  wanted  to  get  away  by  that 

Tony  broke  the  seal,  and  ran  his  day's  packet,  and  so  I  wrote  him  a 

eye  hastily  over  the  lines.     "  I'm  as  few  civil  lines.    I  don't  remember 


glad  as  if  I  got  a  hundred  pounds  !  " 
cried  he.    "  Listen  to  this,  mother : — 

"'Dear  Sir,  —  When  I  received 
your'note  on  Monday ' 

"  But  wait  a  bit,  mother ;  I  must 


them  exactly,  but  they  were  to  say 
that  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  all,  and 
I  hoped  he'd  see  the  thing  as  it  was 
—  a  stupid  bit  of  boyish  excess,  of 
which  I  felt  much  ashamed ;  and 


tell  you  the  whole  story,  pr  you'll  here's  his  answer  : 

not  know  ^y^J^J^^^^^^^^^^  *-Deaii  Sir,  -When  I  received 

j^TthTbl^k'^^fTleSr:^^^^^^^  yo.r  note  on^Monday  morning,   I 

^^  Srri^  off  to  a  dimier  it  Rich-  ^"  ^^«  ^^^^  ^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


was  having  leeches  to  my  'eye, 
couldn't  answer  it.  Yesterday  both 
eyes  were  closed,  and  it  is  only  to- 
day that  I  can  see  to  scratch  these 
lines.  If  I  had  had  a  little  more 
patience  on  the  night  I  first  met 
you,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
both  of  us.    As  it  is,  I  receive  all 


mond?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone, 
that's  all !  Not  that  it  was  not  jolly, 
and  the  fellows  very  pleasant  and 
full  of  fun  ;  but>  somehow,  we  all 

of  us  took  *^,  °^;i^^^X^^  your  explanation  as  frankly  as  it  is 

tolked  too  °V«<^M' Pf^^^^  ^^^.  ^ven  ;  and  you'll  be  lucky  in  life 

but  we  ^«?*\/^y/nK7^«ff  *^^^^  fi  nol^ody  biirs  you    more  ill-wiU 

cvCTT  imaginable  thing,  and  I  made  '     J*   vl.,--  ♦mlir 

a^rlfbehang^iifl^^dtell  «-"-*"•"  ^^^^l  r,.  „.g„.„^ 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  something  ... 

about  DoUV  Stewart     I  believe   it       "'If  you  come  up  to  town  again, 

was  that  she  was  handsomer  than  look  in  on  me  at  27  Cannon  Street, 

another  girl     I  forgot  all  about  her  City.    I  do  not  say  here,  as  Mrs. 

hair  being  cut  off,  and  her  changed  M'G.  has  not  yet  forgiven  the  black 

looks.    At  all  events,  off  we  set  in  eye.' " 

a  body  to  M'Gruder's  house.  It  "  Oh,  Tony !  my  own  dear,  dear, 
was  then  about  two  in  the  morning,  true-hearted  Tony!  cried  his  mo- 
and  we  all  singing,  or  what  we  ther,  as  she  flung  her  arms  around 
thought  was  singing^^most  uproari-  him,  and  hugged  him  to  her  heart 
oosly.  Yes,  you  SEy  shake  your  '*I  knew  my  own  dear  bdy  was  as 
head.  I'm  ashamed  of  it  now,  too,  loyal  as  his  own  high-hearted  father." 
but  it  was  some  strange  wine  —  I  Tony  was  exceedingly  puzzled 
think  it  was  called  Marco-brunner—  to  what  precise  part  of  his  late  be- 
that  completely  upset  me :  and  the  ha>iour  he  owed  all  this  enthusi- 
first  thing  that  really  sobered  me  astic    fondness, .  and    was   cunous 
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also  to  know  if  giving  black  eyes 
to  Scotchmen  had  been  a  trait  of 
his  Other's. 

**  And  this  was  all  of  it,  Tony  ! '» 
asked  she,  eagerly. 

"Don't  you  think  it  was  quite 
enough?  rm  certain  Dolly  did; 
for  she  knew  my  voice,  and  cried 
out,  •*0h,  Tony,  how  could  you?* 
or  something  like  that;'  from  the 
window.  And  that's  a  thing,  mo- 
ther, has  been  weighing  heavily 
on  my  mind  ever  sinca  Has  this 
unlucky  freak  of  mine  anything  to 
do  with  Dolly's  coming  home?  " 

"  We'll  find  that  out  later  on^ 
Tony ;  leave  that  to  ma,"  said  she, 
hurriedly ;  for,  with  all  her  honesty, 
she  could  not  bear  to  throw  a  cloud 
orer  his  present  happiness,  or  dash 
with  sorrow  the  delight  he  felt  at 
his  friend's  coming. 

"  I  don't  suspect,"  continued  he, 
thoughtfully,  "  that  I  made  a  very, 
successful  impression  on  that  Mrs. 
IfGruder  the  day  I  called' on  Dolly  ; 
and  if  she  only  connected  me  with 
this  night's  exploit,  of  course  it's 
all  up  with  me.' 

"  Her  husband  bears  you  no 
grudge  for  it  at  all,  Tony." 

"  That's  clear  enough ;  he's  a 
fine  fellow  ;  but  if  it  should  turn 
out,  mother,  that  poor  Dolly  lost 
her  situation  —  it  Was  no  great 
thong,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  told  me 
herself  it  was  hard  enough  to  get 
as  good ;  and  if;  I  say,  it  was 
through  me  she  lost  it ^" 

**  You  mustn't  give  yourself  the 
habit  of  coining  evil,  Tonyr  There 
are  always  enough  of  hard  and  solid 
troubles  in  life  without  our  conjur- 
ing up  shadows  and  spectres  to 
frighten  us.  As  I  said  before,  I'll 
have  a  talk  with  Dolly  herself,,  and 
FU  find  out  everything." 

"Do  so,  mother;  and  try  and 
make  her  come  often  over  here 
when  I'm  gone ;  she'll  be  veiy 
lonely,  yonder,  and  you'll  be  such 
good  company  for  each  other,  won't 
you?"     . 

**  I'll  do  my  best,  for  I  love  her 
dearly  t  She  has  so  many  ways, 
too,  that  suit  an  old  body  like 
mysel'.     She's    sa    quiet    and    so 


gentle,  and  she'll  sit  over  her  woric 
at  the  window  there,  and  laj  it 
down  on  her  knee  to  look  out  over 
the  sea,  never  saying  a  word,  bat 
smiling  a  little  quiet  smile  when 
,our  eyes  meet,  as  though  to  say, 
*This  is  very  peaceful  and  happy, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  tell  each 
other  about  it,  for  we  can  feel  it 
just  as  deeply.' " 

Oh,  if  she'd  only  let  Alice  come 
to  see  her  and  sit  with  her,  thought 
Tony;  how  she  toould  love  her! 
Alice  could  be  all  this,  and  would 
too ;  Aid  then,  what  a  charm  she 
oan  throw  around  her  with  that 
winning  smile  I  was  there  ever  sun- 
shine like  it  ?  And  her  voice  —  do 
music  ever  thrilled  through  me  as 
that  voice  did.  "  I  say,  mother," 
cried  he  aloud,  "don't  say  No; 
donH  refuse  her  if  she  begs  to 
oome  over  now  and  then  with  a 
book  or  a  few  flowers  ;  don't  deny 
her  merely  because  she's  very  ri<i 
and  much  courted  and  flattered.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  the  flattery 
has  not  spoiled  her." 

"Poor  Dolly,  it's  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  that  you  were  either 
rich  or  run  after  I  What's  the  boy 
dreaming  of,  with  his  eyes  staring 
in  his  head?" 

"  I'm  thinking  that  I'll  go  in  to 
Coleraine  to-night,  so  as  to  be  there 
when  the  mail  arrives  at  six  in  the 
morning,"  said  Tony,  recovering 
himself,  though  in  considerable 
confusion.  "  Skefiy's  room  is  all 
ready,  isn't  it?" 

**  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  very  nice 
and  comfortable  it  looks,  too ;"  and 
as  she  spoke  she  arose  and  went  in- 
to the  little  room,  on  which  she  and 
Jenny  had  expended  any  amount 
of  care  and  trouble.  "But,  Tony 
dear,"  she  cried  out,  "what's  be- 
come of  Alice  Lyle's  pictura  I 
put  it  over  the  fireplace  mysdf 
this  morning." 

"And  I  ^k  it  down  again, 
mother.  Ske#f  never  knew  Alice 
—never  saw  her." 

*•  It  wasn't  for  that  I  put  it  there; 
it  was  because  she  was  a  Innd- 
some  lassie,  and  it's  always  a  piea^ 
sant  sight  to  look  upon.    Just  bring 
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it  iMck  «gain  ;  the  room  looks  ro- 
thing  without  if 

^^No,  no;  leave  it  in  jour  own 
room,  in  which  it  has  always  been," 
said  he,  almost  sternly.  ^*  And  now 
about  dinner  to-morrow«;  I  suppose 
we'd  better  make  no  ehanige, .  but 
just  have  it  at  three,  as  we  always 
da" 

**Your  grand  friend  will  think; 
\H  luncheon,  Tony." 

^  He'll  learn  his  mistake  when 
it  comes  to  teartime ;  but  Til  go 
and  see  if  there's  not  a  salmon 
to  be  had  at  Oarig-a-rede  before  I 
start;  and  if  Vm  lucky,  Fll  bring 
jou  a  brace  of  snipe  back  with 
me." 

''Do  so,  Tony;  and  if  Mr.  Greg^ 
was  to  aSer  you  a  little  seakale^  or 
eren  some  nice  fresh  celery  —  eh,, 
dear,  he^s  off,  and  no  minding  met 
He's  a  fine,  true-hearted  lad,*'  mut* 
tered  she,  as  she  reseated  herself  at 
her  woric ;  **  but  I  wonder  what's 
become  of  all  his  high  spirits^  and 
the  merrr  ways  that  he  used  to 
hare." 

Tony  was  not  successful  in  his 
porsmt  of  provender.  There  was  a 
heavy  sea  on  the  shore,  and  the 
acts  had  been  taken  up;  and  dur- 
ing his  whole  walk  he  never  saw  a 
bird.  He  ate  a  hurried  dimier  when 
be  came  back,  and,  taking  one  more 
look  at  Skeffy's  room  to  see  it 
looked  as  comfortable  as  he  wished 
ity  he  sent  out  for  Coleraine^ 

Now  though  his  mind  was  very 
fall  of  his  coming  guest^  in  part 
pleasorably  and  in  part  wiUi  a  pain- 
fill  oonsciousnesis  of  his  inability  to 
receive  him  handsomely,  his  thoughts 
wmild  wander  off  at  every  moment 
to  Dolly  Stewart^  and  her  return  to 
home,  which  he  felt  convinced  was 
still  more  or  less  connected  with 
his  own  freak.  The  evening  service 
was  going  on  in  the  meeting-house 
as  he  passed,  and  he  could  hear  the 
swell  of  the  voices  in  the  last  hymn 
i^Mi  preceded  the  final  prayer,  and 
he  Biiddenly  bethought  him  that  he 
would  take  a  turn  by  the  *' Bum- 
side"  and  have  a.  few  minutes'  talk 
with  Dolly  before  her  fioher  g«t 
back  from  meeting. 

VOU   XCV. — ^SO.   DLZXX2I. 


"  She  is  such  a  true-hearted,  hon- 
est girl,**  said  he  to  himself  ''  she'll 
not  be  able  to  hide  the  fiict  from 
me  ;  and  I  will  ask  her  fiatly,  Is  this 
so?  was  it  not  on  my  account  you 
left  that  place?'' 

All  was  still  and  quiet  at  the 
minister's  cottage,  and  Tony  raised 
the  latch  and  walked  through  the 
little  passage  into  the  parlour  un- 
seen. The  parlour,  too,  was  empty. 
A  lai^  old  Bible  lay  open  on  the 
table,  and  beside  it  a  handkerchiei^ 
•.  white  one,  tiiat  he  knew  to  be 
Dolly's.  As  he  looked  at  it  he 
bethought  him  of  one  Alice  had 
given  him  once  as  a  keepsake;  he 
had  it  stilL  How  different  that  frag- 
ment of  gossamer  with  the  frill  of 
rich  lace  from  this  homely  kerchief! 
Were  they  not  almost  emblems  of 
their  owners  f  and  if  so,  did  not  his 
own  fortunes  rather  link  him  with 
the  humbler  than  with  the  higher  ? 
With  one  there  might  be  compan- 
ionship, with  the  other  what  could 
it  be  but  dependence  ? 

While  he  was  standing  thus 
thinking,  two  ice-cold  hands  were 
laid  over  his  eyes,  and  he  cried  out, 
"Ay,  DoUv,  those  frozen  fingers 
are  yours ;  and  as  he  removed  her 
hands,  he  threw  one  arm  round  her 
waist  and,  pressing  her  closely  to 
him,  he  kissed  her. 

"Tony,  Tony  I"  said  she^  re- 
proachfully, while  her  eyes  swam 
in  two  heavy  tears,  and  ^e  turned 
away. 

"Come  here  and  sit  beside  me, 
Dolly.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, and  we  haven't  much  time,  for 
tlie  Doctor  will  be  here  presently, 
and  I  am  so  fretted  and  worried 
tliinking  over  it  that  I  have  nothing 
left  but  to  come  straight  to  your- 
self and  ask  it" 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  she, 
calmly. 

"  But  you  will  be  frank  with  me, 
Dolly  —  frank  and  honesty  as  you 
always  .were — ^won't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  she, 
slowly. 

"  Ay,  but  you  must  be  suw  to  be 
frank,  Dolly,  for  it  touches  me  very 
elosajy;  and  t9  show  you  that  you 
2h 
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may,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  to 
begin  with.  Tour  father  has  had 
ft  letter  from  that  Mrs.  M^Gructer, 
where  you  lived." 

**From  her?"  said  Dolly,  growing 
so  suddenly  pale  that  she  seemed 
about  to  faint;  "are  you  sure  of 
this?" 

"My  mother  saw  it;  she  read 
part  of  it;  and  here's  what  it  implies, 
that  it  was  all  my  fault  —  at  least 
tlie  fault  of  knowing  me — that  cost 
you  your  place.  She  tells,  not  very 
unfairly,  all  things  considered,  abou0 
that  unlucky  night  when  I  came' 
under  the  windows  and  had  that 
row  with  her  husband;  and  then 
she  hints  at  something,  and  FU  be 
hanged  if  I  can  make  out  at  what; 
and  if  my  mother  knows,  which  1 
suspect  she  does  not,  she  has  not 
told  me:  but  whatever  it  be,  it  is 
in  some  way  mixed  up  with  your 
going  away ;  and  knowing,  my  dear 
Dolly,  that  you  and  I  can  talk  to 
one  another  as  few  people  can  in 
this  worlds- is  it  not  so?  Are  you 
ill,  dear— are  you  faint  ?  " 

"No;  these  are  weak  turns  that 
come  and  go."  * 

"Put  your  head  down  here  on 
my  shoulder;  my  poor  Dolly.  How 
pale  you  are!  and  your  hands  so 
cold.  What  is  it  you  say,  darling? 
I  can't  hear." 

Her  lips  m9ved,  but  without  a 
sound,  and  her  eyelids  fell  lazily 
over  her  eyes,  as,  pale  and  scarcely 
seeming  to  breathe,  she  leaned 
heavily  towards  him,  and  fell  at 
last  m  his  arms.  There  stood 
against  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
room  a  little  horse-chair  sofa,  a  hard 
and  narrow  bench,  to  which  he 
carried  her,  and,  with  her  head 
supported  by  his  arm,  he  knelt 
down  beside  her,  as  helpless  a 
nurse  as  ever  gazed  on  sickness. 

"There,  you  are  getting  better, 
my  dear,  dear  Dolly,"  he  said,  as  a 
long  heavy  sigh  escaped  her.  "  You 
will  be  all  right  presently,  my  poor 
dear." 

"Fetch  me  a  little  water,"  said 
she,  faintly. 

Tony  soon  found  some,  and  held 
it  to  her  lips,  wondering  tiie  while 


how  it  was  he  had  never  before 
thought  Dolly  beautiftiV  so  regular 
were  the  features,  so  calm  the 
brow,  so  finely  traced  the  moatb, 
and  the  well-rounded  chin  beneath 
it.  How  strange  it  seemed  that 
the  bright  eye  and  the  rich  colotir 
of  health  should  have  served  to 
hide  rather  than  heightened  these 
traits! 

"I  think  I  must  have  fidnted, 
Tony,"  said  she,  weakly. 

"1  believe  you  did,  darling," 
said  he. 

"And  how  was  it?  Of  what 
were  we  talking,  Tony?  TeU  me 
what  I  was  saying  to  you." 

Tony  was  afraid  to  refer  to  what 
he  feared  might  have  had  some 
share  in  her  late  seizure ;  he  dreaded 
to  recur  to  it 

"I  think  I  remember  it,"  sud 
she,  slowly,  ard  as  if  struggling 
with  the  diflSculty  o(  a  mentel  et 
fort  "But  stay;  is  not  that  the 
wicket  I  heard?  Father  is  coming, 
Tony ; "  and  as  she  spoke  the  heavy 
foot  of  the  minister  was  heard  on 
the  passage. 

"Eh,  Tony  man,  ye  here?  Td 
rather  hae  seen  ye  at  the  evenii^ 
lecture;  but  ye're  no  fond  of  our 
form  of  worship,  I  believe.  The 
Colonel,  your  father,  I  have  heard, 
was  a  strong  Episcopalian." 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  Colfr- 
raine.  Doctor,  and  I  turned  off  at 
the  mill  to  see  Dolly,  and  ask  her 
how  she  was." 

"Ye  winna  stay  to  supper, 
then?"  said  the  old  man,  who, 
hospitable  enough  on  ordinary  oo- 
casions,  had  no  wish  to  see  the 
Sabbath  evening's  meal  invaded  by 
l^e  presence  of  a  guest,  even  of  one 
so  well  known  as  Tony. 

Tony  muttered  some  not  very 
connected  excuses,  while  his  eyes 
turned  to  Dolly,  who,  still  pale  and 
sickly-looking,  gave  him  one  little 
brief  nod,  as  though  to  say  it  were 
better  he  should  go;  and  the  old 
minister  himself  stood  erect  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  calmly  and  Al- 
most coldly  waiting  the  words 
"Good-bye.'^ 

"Am    I    to    tell    mother  yoa'Jl 
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come  to  OS  to-monow,  Doctor  -—  you 
tod  Dolly?"  ftsfted  Tony,  with  his 
hand  on  the  door. 

"  It's  no  on  the  Sabbath  eYeninjg 
we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to 
feastiD\  Master  Tony ;  and  none 
know  that  better  than  your  worthy 
mother.  I  wish  you  a  good  even- 
ing and  a  pleasant  walk.*' 

''Good  night,"  said  Tony,  shut- 
ting the  door  sharply ;  **  and/'  mut- 
teml  he  to  himself^  ''  if  you  catch  tne 
crossing  your  threshold  again,  Sab- 


bath or  week-day ^"  He  stopped, 

heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  said,  ''  My 
poor  dear  Dolly,  hasn't  my  pre* 
cious  temper  done  you  mii«chief 
enough  alr<Mdy  that  I  must  let  it 
follow  you  to  your  own  quite  fire- 
side?" 

And  he  went  his  way,  with  many 
a  vow  of  self-amendment,  and 
many  a  kind  wish,  that  was  alm0s# 
a  prayer,  for  the  minister  and  his 
daughter. 


OUR  ,  KEUTBALITT. 


Thb  most  earnest  partisan  of  the 
Federal  States  of  America  in  this 
country  must  admit  that  the  friends 
cf  the  South  have  been  extremely 
moderate  in  the  expression  of  their 
sympathies.  All  the  cUunour  has 
leen  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
North;  meetings  have  been  oon- 
Tened,  violent  articles  written,  clap- 
tnp  appeals  made,  and  prosecutions 
instituted,  all  in  the  interests  of  the 
Federals.  So  long  as  no  substantial 
injustice  was  apparent,  this  was  sub- 
mitted to,  and  the  good  result  at 
least  followed  that  no  grounds  were 
afforded  to  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment on  which  to  base  a  quarrel  or 
an  accusation.  But  unless  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  South  are  much  less 
warm  in  their  sympathy  than  we 
suppose  them  to  be,  this  comfort- 
able state  of  things  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last  much  longer.  A 
conviction  that  Lord  Russell  has 
permitted  his  private  political  pre- 
dilections to  in^uence  the  policy  of 
(he  Government  in  American  affiiirs 
has  long  been  gaining  ground,  and 
is  now  beginning  to  find  expression. 
If,^  then,  the  Confederate  party  in 
this  country  is  provoked  into  at- 
tempting to  redress  the  balance, 
and  if;  when  it  gives  full  and  appro- 
priate vent  to  its  feelings,  the  public 
should  join  in  the  outburst  in  a  way 
not  at  all  conducive  to  the  preser- 
Tation  of  friendly  rdatiuns  with  \h^ 
North,  the  fiwilt  must  lie  with  those 
indiscreet  partisans  of  Messrs.  Lin- 


coln and  Seward  whose  words  and 
acts  have  rendered  reprisals  inevit- 
able. For  ourselves,  we  have  alwars 
regretted  that  the  admiration  ior 
the  people  and  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  Justice  of  their  cause,  which 
are  so  undoubtedly  felt  by  most  of 
those  whose  eduction  and  intelli- 
gence qualify  them  to  form  opinions 
on  the  subject,  should  have  found 
such  inadaquate  expression.  We 
should  be  glad  if  the  friends  of  that 
brave  people  had  shown  their  fiiend* 
ship  more  heartily.  We  should  be 
^lad  if  the  tremendous  calamities 
inflicted  on  them  had  been  light- 
ened by  more  cordial  cheer,  and  by 
more  earnest  advocacy..  Never  has 
a  nation  stru^ling  into  life  estab« 
lished  by  its  sufferings  and  its 
heroism  a  better  claim  to  support 
and  honour  than  the  South  ;  never 
had  a  people  striving  to  extinguish 
the  independence  of  another  less 
claim  to  forbearance  than  tiie 
North. 

When  last  we  took  occasion  to 
say  something  like  this,  the  steam* 
rams  had  been  already  stopped^ 
With  the  brave  words  before  us 
that  the  spirited  Foreign  Secretary 
had  recenUy  uttered  to  Mr.  Adams, 
and  to  those  officious  gentlemen 
who  had  undertaken  to  apprise  him 
of  the  character  and  destination  of 
the  rams,  we  could  not  suppose 
that  they  were  detained  <a  any 
but  strong  evidence.    But  the  ap* 
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pearanoe  of  the  new  volnme  of 
American  state-papers  greatly  dis* 
turbed  this  eonclusion,  for  it  be* 
came  eyident  that,  onlj  three  days 
before  the  detention  of  the  rams, 
Lord  Russell  had  replied  to  the 
urgent  representations  of  Mr.  Adams 
by  expressing  his  inability  to  inter* 
fere  with  vessels  of  the  kind,  except 
09  evidence  of  an  illegal  act  or  pur- 
fif&e.  It  therefore  became  a  particu- 
larly interesting  question,  whether 
the  singular  change  wrought  in  his 
Lordship^s  determination  in  this 
short  interval  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  the  requisite 
evidence,  or  by  the  urgency  of  the 
American  Minister;  while  the  fact 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  owner,  and 
that  Government  agents  are  still  in 
search  of  evidence,  seems  altogether 
to  preclude  ihe  &'8t  supposition. 

With  such  grounds  existing  for 
the  belief  that  a  British  Minister 
had  been  induced,  under  foreign 
dictation,  or  perhaps  menace,  to 
commit  an  illegal  and  oppreeisive 
act,  it  was  to  be  expeoi&d  tiiat, 
among  the  many  who  did  not  fondly 
rely  on  the  discretion  and  valour 
of  that  nobleman,  some  would  be 
found  desirous  of  knowing  more  of 
the  matter.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  rcmarkablef  had  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of 
England,  as  a  bod^,  deemed  the 
business  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  supported  the  inquisitive  n^em- 
ber  who  demanded  the  papers  neces- 
sary for  clearing  up  the  j>oint  But 
a  majority  of  twenty-nve  decided 
that  this  was  not  a  matter  which 
the  House  of  Commons  need  con- 
cern itself  to  investigate.  And  not 
only  the  House  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  other  estate  which 
especially  boasts  itself  the  denouncer 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed,  and  the  assertor  of 
national  dignity  and  independence, 
stigmatised  the  inquiry  as  factious, 
and  exerted  all  its  powers  of  argu- 
ment, with  more  or  less  ingenuity, 
to  draw  the  public  away  from  the 
true  issue.  The  demand  for  papers 
was  variously  described  as  a  party 


measure,  as  an  attempt  to  invohre 
the  country  in  war  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Laird  and  his  rams,  as  an  eo- 
deavour  to  surprise  the  Govemment 
and  obtain  office,  and  as  a  means  of 
causing  one  of  two  jmrties  in  a  lav- 
suit  pnttMturely  to  disclose  its  ease. 
And  all  the  organs  of  the  press  <m 
the  side  of  GovemnAmt  showed  a 
singular  unconsctousneas  that  there 
could  be  any  question  at  all  be- 
tween the  Minister  and  Parliament 
In  fiict,  through  ignorance,  or  negli- 
gence, or  partisanship,  they  insisted 
on  replying  to  a  municipal  and 
constitutional  question  on  interna- 
tional grounds. 

Tet  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  statements  of  the 
Opposition.  The  demand  lor  pa- 
pers was  fnUy  significant  of  the 
object  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  in 
beginnmg  the  discussioD,  dearly 
denned  the  aim  of  his  inqmry; 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  pointed  his 
speech  with  these  unmistakable  aen- 
tences  :^- 

'*  It  was  obvioTis,  as  his  hon.  friend 
bad  said,  that  the  Government,  if  it 
chose,  without  a  vestige  of  proof  to  Bq>- 
port  its  case,  without  an  atom  of  law  to 
justify  its  action,  could  rain  any  maa 
against  whom,  for  any  reason,  whether 
of  political  apprehenatoD  or  of  piivite 
grudge,  it  desired  to  point  the  artiUer/ 
of  the  law.— ^Hear,  hear.)  The  Govem- 
ment paid  no  costs,  and  law  was  costly. 
If  it  were  defeated  in  one  court,  it  could 
carry  the  case  to  another ;  if  it  were 
again  defeated,  it  could  turn  off  the 
question  on  a  point  of  form  ;  and  tfam  it 
could  so  prolong  and  multiply  proceed- 
ings that  the  resources  of  no  dtixen  in 
the  realm  could  bear  up  against  the 
pressure.  No  similar  power  was  known 
to  the  Constitution.  The  GoverameDt 
covdd  not  deprive  a  maa.  of  his  Ubcity 
or  of  a  sixpence  of  his  money  unless  it 
could  adduce  adequate  proof  and  valid 
law  ;  yet  it  could  fine  a  man  to  the 
amount  of  his  whole  fortune,  under  the 
pressure  of  legal  proceedings,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  would  have  neither  law  nor 
evidence  to  justify  its  action.  .... 
But,  surely,  when  the  Government  was 
putting  a  man  under  tiie  screw,  and 
squeezing  out  of  him  all  his  fortuae 
by  legal  proceedings,  trenching  on  his 
rights,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  decisions 
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itaelf,  oarrjing  the  matter  from 
ooart  to  court,  the  Hoiue  of  Gommons 
had  a  right  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
GoTemmeztt  was  aotiog  from  legitimate 
motives,  and  that  no  secret  and  mi- 
worthy  object  had  led  it  to  take  a  course 
*  80  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the 
country.** 

The  liistoty  of  these  celebrated  rams 
is  soon  told.  The  American  Minister, 
awire  that  they  were  in  course  of 
ooQstruction,  had  frequeatly,  in  lan- 
guage expressive  of  a  sense  ef  injury, 
and  which  occasionally  rose  to  some- 
thing like  menace,  demanded  of  Lord 
Russell  that  they  should  be  seized. 
The  Foreign  Secretary,  in  that  valor- 
ous  language  which  would  be  very 
well  worthy  of  applause  if  his  acts 
accorded  with  it,  but  which  experi- 
ence shows  to  be  generally  the  fore- 
nmner  of  some  pusillanimous  col- 
lapse, replied  as  often  that  he  had  no 
power  to  seize  the  vessels  except  on 
evidence  given  by  credible  witnesses 
of  an  illegal  purpose,  and  no  such 
testimony  had  been  offered.  Such 
was  his  reply  on  1st  September,  but 
on  the  4th  he  resolved  to  detain  the 
ships.  In  this  interval,  then;  took 
place  the  change  of  purpose  of  which 
an  mccount  was  demanded.  Still,  as 
evidence  mav  arise  at  any  time,  and 
as  a  single  day  or  hour  might  bring 
fortii  the  conclusive  proof  which  alone 
could  justify  the  seizure,  and  which 
Lord  Russell  had  already  told  his  vol- 
unteer informers,  in  language  singu- 
lar from  such  an  inunaculate  neutn^l, 
^'he  was  in  hopes  they  would  pro- 
pose to  furnish  hiip  vritb,*'  the  short- 
ness of  the  interval  would  not  of  it- 
8^  necessarily  imply  that  the  change 
took  place  without  reason.  But  cer- 
tain circumstances  gave  to, the  cascv 
Ml  extremely  suspicious  character. 
In  the  first  f^aoe,  Mr.  Adams,  writing 
to  his  Government  on  the  8d  Sep- 
tember, says,  **Ab  the  oase  seemed 
doubtful,  I  concluded  that  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  put  in  one  more 
remonstrance.  Accordingly,  I  have 
taken  advance  of  some  depositions, 
of  no  great  additioTial  weighty  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr.  Dudley  and  oth- 
ers.^* Now,  as  the  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  so  indefatigable  in 


devising  matter  of  oomplidnt  against 
England,  had  been  able  to  discover 
no&ing  to  render  their  case  stronger, 
it  seemed  unlikely  t^t  our  Govern- 
ment, which  had  acted  throughout 
on  their  inspiration,  should  have  been 
more  successful.  And  on  the  ninth 
of  September  Lord  Russell  caused  it 
to  be  announced  to  Messrs.  Lairdy 
that  *Hhe  vessels  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  Mersey  until  sa^tis- 
factory  evidence  can  be  given  of  their 
destination ;  or,  at  least^  until  the  in- 
quiries uhich  etre  now  being  proeor 
ffuted  to  obtain  such  eeidenoe  shall  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion."  Accord-  . 
ingly,  the  vessels  were  detained  till, 
in  October,  the  character  of  the  em- 
bargo laid  on  them  was  changed,  and 
they  met^seUsed  by  the  Government.  . 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  however, 
the  case  has  never  been  brought  to 
trial.  Thus  there  appeared  but  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Ad- 
amses "one  more  remonstrance"  had 
been  of  such  force  as  to  supply  the 
want  of  that  evidence  whicm  many 
subsequent  months  have  failed  io 
elicit  Moreover,  the  bias  of  the  For- 
eign Secoretary  is  so  well  known,  as 
to  expose  him  to  gravest  suspicion 
whenever  the  balance  of  neutrality 
appears  to  incline  strongly  to  the 
Federal  side.  In  his  Blairgowrie 
speech  he  revealed  clearly  the  predi- 
lections of  the  ancient  democrat  and 
unsuccessful  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage  in  favour  of  a  country  where 
democracy  has  certainly  had  rope 
enough  given  it,  and  has  made  of  it 
the  use  that  might  be  expected. 
We  knew,  after  £at  oratorical  dis- 
play of  his  tendencies,  what  was  to 
be  expected  of  tiie  noble  Lord  as 
holder  of  the  scales.  But  the  follow- 
ing case,  quoted  by  Lord  Robert  Ce- 
cil—to which  no  Government  speaker 
made  any  reply — is  conclusive.  Lord 
Robert  said : — 

**  There  waa  a  curious  ciroumatanoe 
oonnected  with  the  ease  of  the  Gibraltar, 
which  he  thought  would  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Government  had  acted  in 
reference  to  veasela  of  this  kind.  Among 
the  parliamentary  papeis  would  be  fbund 
a  letter  from  the  A^ighter  of  the  Gibral- 
tar, in  which  he  said : — 
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"  •  We  art  infomed  by  the  Collector 
of  her  Majesty's  Cuatoma  for  this  poit, 
that  if  we  permit  you  to  ship  the  two 
large  fort-guns  on  board  the  steamship 
Gibraltar,  Uiat  vessel  will  not  be  allow^ 
to  clear,  thus  preventing  us  performing 
our  charter-party  with  you.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
Is  based  upon  the  suspicion  that  ulti- 
mately your  fort-guns  may  find  their  way 
into  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  the  Col- 
lector, in  reply  to  our  question,  having 
Informed  us  that,  if  the  fort-guns  were 
for  the  Federal  or  Northern  Government, 
no  obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  their  being  shipped,  stating,  at  the 
game  time,  tliat  such  shipments  to  New 
York  were  of  common  occurrence.*— 
(Cheers.)  That  was  the  statement  of  an 
officer  of  the  Government.— (Hear,  hear.) 

"  The  Attornet-Genkral. — No ;  that 
letter  is  not  from  an  ofiicer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Lord  R.  Cecil. — Certainly  not,  but 
the  writer  gave  the  statement  as  one 
made  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  representation  to  that 
effect,  though  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  parliamentary  papers,  had 
never  been  contradicted  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Liverpool.--(Cheers.)  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral sitting  there  to  contradict  it;  his 
honour  was  safe,  because  if  it  should 
afterwards  turn  out  that  the  Collector 
did  make  the  statement,  it  might  be  said 
tliat  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
9iau  had  no  communication  with  him; 
but,  he  repeated,  no  contradiction,  either 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Collector,  had 
ever  been  given  to  that  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty^s 
Government— (Cheers.)  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  motives  of  the 
Government  in  detaining  the  steam-rams, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  acted 
-<-(Hear,  bear.)  They  claimed  a  right  to 
detain  vessels— not  in  one  case,  but  in 
many — without  any  authority  from  law, 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  because 
they  believed  that  possibly  at  some 
future  time  they  might  find  evidence 
that  some  statute  had  been  broken. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  claimed  that  rights 
*nd  in  acting  upon  it  they  explained 
that  they  did  so  for  the  benefit  of  one 
■ide,  in  a  contest  as  to  which  they  pro- ' 
fesscd  to  maintain  a  position  of  absolute 
neutrality. — (Cheers.)" 


Such,  then,  were  the  circamstanctt 
under  which  an  explanation  was  asked 
for.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  foreseen  that 
the  GoYernment  ofiScials  might  screen 
themselves  from  inquiry,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
state  prematurely  the  natue  of  evi- 
dence which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
judicial  investigation.  Accordingly 
the  Attorney-General  availed  himself 
of  the  plea  to  the  fullest  extent 
Now,  whatever  the  legal  inconve- 
nience df  the  disclosure,  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  produce  no  result  to  he 
compared  in  importance  with  the  is- 
sue before  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try. But  the  Government  chose  to 
remain  under  suspicions  that  ought 
to  ruin  it  rather  than  part  with  that 
germ  of  evidence  which,  in  so  many 
months  of  careful  nursing,  has  failed 
to  arrive  at  fruition. 

The  Attorney-General  denied  that 
Mr.  Adams's  remonstrance  had  been 
of  any  effect,  though  that  gentleman 
might  flatter  himself  that  it  had. 
The  resolution  of  the  Government 
was  formed,  he  said,  on  some  ground 
that  its  own  assiduity  had  brought 
to  light.  But  that  this  ground,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  not  of  the  na- 
ture required  by  law,  was  plamly 
stated,  vaunted  indeed,  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General. "  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman," he  says,  "  asked  what  right 
the  Government  had  to  detain  the 
ships.  /  my  boldly^  and  in  the  face 
of  the  eovntry,  that  the  Gotemtnent 
an  their  ovm  responsthility  detained 
them.  They  were  prosecuting  in- 
quiries which,  though  imperfect, 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  result  might  prove  to  be 
4hat  these  ships  were  intended  for 
an  illegal  purpose,  and  that  if  they 
left  the  country  the  law  would  be 
violated,  and  a  great  injury  done  to 
a  friendly  Power."  But  if  "strong 
reasons  for  believing'*  were  suffi- 
dent  to  justify  the  Government, 
why  did  Lord  Russell  snub  the  un- 
fortunate busybodies  of  the  Peace 
Society  for  beseeching  him  to  act 
on  suspicion  ?  Why  <£d  be  tell  Mr. 
Adams,  only  three  days  before  be 
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Twolyed  on  the  detention  of  the 
▼essels,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
proofs  the  Government  "are  ad- 
vised that  they  cannot  interfere  in 
any  wa$r  with  these  vessels"?  We 
might  almost  infer  that  the  change 
that  had  occurred  in  those  three 
days,  in  the  minds  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
iras  due  to  a  difference,  not  in  the 
&cts  of  the  case  or  the  nature  of 
the  information,  but  in  the  mean- 
ing they  attached  to  certain  phrases 
and  shades  of  opinion.  Strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  certain 
result  may  be  possible,  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  in  the  minds  of  these 
eminent  reasoners,  something  not 
only  very  much  above  mere  suspi- 
cion, but  equivalent  to  evidence 
and  proof.  And  yet  the  tone  of 
the  Attorney-General  forbids  the 
supposition,  for  he  seems  to  claim 
credit  for  the  Government  for  hav- 
ing acted  solely  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, or,  as  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
put  it,  for  "having  violated  the 
law  that  they  might  vindicate  the 
law."  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
Lord  Russell  ordered  the  detention 
of  \he  property  of  a  British  subject, 
knowing  that  he  was  acting  ille- 
gally ;  that  the  change  in  his  deter- 
mination was  '  not  caused  by  fresh 
evidence  ;  and  that  the  Attorney- 
General  denies  that  it  was  due  to 
foreign  dictation.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
d^^  at  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, explanations  should  have 
been  demanded?  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  should  have 
been  refused ?  "I  charge  the  Gov- 
ernment," said  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
"with  having  done,  and,  after  hear- 
ing the  Attorney-General  to-night, 
I  say  having  done  on  their  own 
confession,  what  was  illegal  and 
onconstitutional,  without  law,  with- 
out justification,  and  without  excuse." 
The  Solicitor-General,  after  in- 
sisting further  how  unreasonable  it 
was  to  ask  for  information  or  for 
papers,  or  to  hinder  the  Govern- 
ment from  pursuing  in  peace  and 
quietness  its  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional course,  proceeded  to  take 
fresh  ground  in  the  debate,  for  be 


treated  the  enforcement  of  our 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as  a  mat- 
ter of  international  law : — 

"The  noble  Lord  the  member  for 
Stamford  and  other  members  of  this 
House  have  accused  the  Government  of 
pusillanimity,  of  acting  under  the  did- 
tation  of  the  American  Government, 
and  of  sacrificing  the  honour  of  this 
country.— (*  Hear,  hear,'  from  the  Op- 
position benches.)  It  appears  to  me 
that  nothing  more  vitallj  concerns 
the  honour  of  this  country  than  the 
strict  and  scrupulous  observance,  now 
that  we  are  neutrals,  of  thoee  rules 
which  we  laid  down  when  we  were  bel- 
ligerents.— (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  there  be 
any  rule  of  international  law  on  which 
we  insisted  more  strongly  than  another, 
it  was  that  neutrals  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  supply  ships  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents. Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
position  we  have  taken  on  this  subject; 
for  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  dis- 
graceful, or  more  calculated  to  lower  this 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than 
the  reproach,  assuming  it  to  be  well 
founded,  *Your  rules  of  international 
law  are  elastic,  contracting  or  expanding 
according  to  your  temporary  interests: 
you  lay  down  one  law  as  belligerents 
which  you  will  not  bear  as  neutrals.' " 

Thus  we  have  a  law  ofiScer  of 
the  Grown  informing  the  House 
that  international  law  prevents 
neutrals  from  supplying  ships  of 
war  to  belligerents  —  a  question  we 
shall  discuss  further  —  and  dealing 
with  the  question  before  the  House 
as  if  it  were  a  subject  to  which 
international  law  was  applicable, 
and  for  the  illustration  of  which 
international  maxims  and  prece- 
dents might  rightly  be  introduced. 
For  this  little  slip  in  his  law,  and 
for  the  misquotation  of  his  cases, 
Mr.  Walpole  took  the  learned  gen- 
tleman to  task:  But  the  mere  con- 
fusion of  the  argumepts  on  the  side 
of  the  Government  would  have 
been  of  less  consequence,  but  for 
the  inferences  which  the  speakers 
proceeded  to  draw  from  their  own 
false  premises.  Lord  Russell  had 
stated  in  a  despatch  that  he  wished 
the  United  States  Government  to 
understand  that  he  considered  the 
case  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto 
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*^  a  scandal ; "  whereupon  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  proposed  to  the  noble  Lord 
this  dilemma:  If  the  scandal  was 
owing  to  an  evasion  of  existing  laws, 
why  were  not  those  concerned  in 
the  evasion  brought  to  trial  ?  If  the 
scandal  consisted  in  a  defect  of  the 
law  to  meet  such  cases,  why  did  not 
the  Oovernment  propose  to  amend 
the  law?  The  Solicitor-Qenend, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  said  the  dilem- 
ma might  more  correctly  be  termed 
A  tril^ma.  **  When,"  he  explained, 
**a  notorious  criminal  escapes  from 
Justice,  it  is  said,  *  That  is  a  scan- 
dal to  the  law ; '  and  that  was  about 
all  that  the  noble  Lord  meant." 
How  this  differed  from  the  first 
horn  of  the  dilemtna,  the  Solicitor- 
General  did  not  explain;  to  us  it 
eeems  identical  with  it  But  the 
Americans,  in  their  demands  for 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done 
to  their  commerce  by  the  Alabama, 
are  now  fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Solicitor-General,  that  the  ressel 
is  a  notorious  criminal  which  has 
escaped  from  justice,  and  that  pre- 
ventive means  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Government  to  adopt, 
since  they  have  resorted  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  steam-rams,  were 
neglected  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama. A  very  short  step  in  logic 
will  carry  the  Government  from 
these  admissions  to  the  point  of 
granting  compensation  to  the  Fed- 
erals. 

Nor,  bad  as  this  is,  is  it  the  worst 
.consequence  that  may  follow  from 
the  language  of  our  Ministers  and 
their  supporters;  for  throughout 
the  debate  they  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Opposition  the  charge  that 
they  wanted  to  precipitate  the  coun- 
try into  war,  and  left  it  to  be  in- 
ferred from  their  tone  and  language 
that,  had  they  not  acted  as  they 
have,  the  United  States  would  have 
a  just  case  of  war  against  us.  Thus 
these  extraordinary  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Ministry 
and  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons  —  firsts  that  the  (Govern- 
ment  is  justified  in  resorting  to  il- 
legal and  unconstitutional  means 
Sor  enforcing  our  municipal  law  in 


the  Interest  of  the  Federals ;  and 
secondly,  that  if  illegaj  measifres 
are  not  taken  for  the  enforcement 
of  our  municipal  law,  the  Federals 
will  have  just  cause  of  war  against 
us.  We  wonder  if  the  gentiemen 
who  make  these  admissions  ever 
consider  what  the  result  of  them 
may  be  shoifld  the  steam-rams  be 
acquitted,  and  subsec^uently  become 
Confederate  ships  ;  or  do  they  feel 
so  confident  that  the  Government 
will  never  let  the  law  prevafl 
against  it,  as  to  trouble  themsdves 
with  no  such  anticipation?  No- 
thing is  more  remarkable  throng- 
out  these  disputes  than  the  rei^- 
ness,  for  party  purposes,  to  admit 
-our  lialHlity  in  certain  events  which 
are  still  pending.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent,  when  hypothe- 
tical concessions  were  freely  ma4e 
which  it  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  retract  And  now  the  most 
compromising  doctrines  are  promul- 
gated on  the  chance  that  a  judidsl 
success  may  avert  their  conse- 
quences. When  Ministers  and 
Crown  lawyers  can  commit,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  can  -  sanctioii, 
such  errors,  i^  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  newspaper  i^Titers  should  ig- 
nore |he  true  issue,  and  denounce 
those  who  seek  to  assert  the  con- 
stitution .  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject  as  wishing  to  plunge  us 
into  war  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Laird 
and  his  rams  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
ground  of  debate.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  those  who  supported  his  mo- 
tion, abstained  entirely  from  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  the 
vessels  came  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  be- 
cause that  remains  to  be  decided 
by  a  judicial  tribunal.  Nevertho- 
less  it  is  well  worthy  of  discussion ; 
for  the  meaning  (^  the  Act,  aJways 
obscure  .fix>m  defects  of  language, 
has  been  invested  with  tenfold 
confusion  by  the  efforts  of  its  in- 
terpreters. The  chief  source  of 
perplexity  lies,  not  in  the.  Act  it- 
self but  in  the  persistency  with 
which  many  who  might  have  known 
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better  have  mized  up  nmnidpal 
widi  Jnternational  law,  and  oontinue 
to  shift  the  matter  from  the  one 
to  the  other  according  to  the  ezi- 
geneieB  of  their  argument,  till  they 
hsrdljr  know  themselves  what  thin^ 
b]e  their  pea  is  under.  Thus,  at 
one  time  we  find  it  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Americfin  Minister^  who 
ctD  only  deal  with  our  Goremment 
CD  international  grounds,  has  a  right 
to  demand  the  enforcement  of  our 
municipal  law;  at  another,  our 
Judges,  sitting  to  execute  our  muni- 
dyal  law,  are  warned  that  peace  or 
vir  may  hang  on  their  decision; 
while  we  have  setti  the  Solicitor- 
GeDeral  in  the  late  debate  telling  the 
fionse  that  *'if  tHere  be  any  ri2e  of 
international  law  on  which  we  in^ 
sisted  more  strongly  than  another, 
it  was  that  neutrals  should  not  sup- 
ply ships  of  war  to  belligerents.** 
£yen  when  one  principle  has  been 
successfully  disentangled  and  laid 
down,  some  fatality  seems  still  to 
iiTel  it  again  into  the  web  of  the  ar- 
gument Thus  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in  the  Alexandra  case,  stated 
(hat  the  usage  of  nations,  as  inter- 
preted by  American  and  other  au- 
thorities, permits  the  sale  of  armed 
ships  to  a  belligerent.  He  says, 
**  The  American  authorities  that  you 
will  hear  of,  and  other  authorities 
too,  all  say  that,  municipal  legisla- 
tion apart,  a  ship  completely  armed 
and  equipped  may  be  sold  within  the 
neotml  territory,  and  that  the  bellig- 
erent has  no  right,  by  any  settled 
rale  or  principle  of  international  law, 
to  complain  of  it."  Nothing  caa  be 
deuer  than  this  statement  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  henceforth 
the  principles  would  be  kept  separate. 
Yet  in  the  same  speech  we  find  him 
■gain  mixing  up  his  international  and 
\m  municipal  law  in  the  same  paroeL 
For  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  having  asserted 
that,  to  constitute  an  offence  against 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  vessel  should  be 
armed  and  completed  for  war  within 
the  neutral  boundary,  the  Attorney- 
General  remarks  in  r^ly,  '*  Would  a 
foreign  GoTomment,  if  it  had  a  right 


to  complain,  admit  such  pettifogging 
distinctions  as  those  f  I  think  your 
Lordships  can  judge  pretty  w^  of 
that  .  .  .  They  would  tell  you, 
*  Wo  are  not  bound  by  yoiur  muni- 
cipal laws.  It  ia  your  buHnets  te 
make  wek  latts  as  toill  prewnt 
<mr  honing  just  grounds  of  complaint 
against  you,^  "  That  is  to  say,  a 
bdiigerent  is  entitled  to  dictate  to  a 
neuteal  the  framing  of  municipal 
laws  constituting  that  an  offence 
which  is  not  an  offence  by  interna- 
tional law ;  and  a  belligerent  may 
haye  against  a  neiJtral  just  grounds 
of  complaint  on  some  basis  other 
than  international  law.  These  i^ 
pear  strange  doctrines  to  come  from 
her  Majesty's  Attorney-General.  And 
as  we  mentioned  in  a  former  artide, 
the  great  luminary  Historicus  w^ 
many  steps  beyond  this  in  his  advo- 
cacv  of  Federal  interests ;  for  he  ac- 
tually proposed,  first,  ^hat  the  Oo]> 
federates  should  be  bound  to  inter- 
pret for  us  our  own  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  and  next  that  thev  should 
be  menaced  with  diplomatic  action 
because  he  suspected  their  agents  of 
attempting  to  violate  it 

Extreme  desire  to  see  the  North 
prevail  over  its  antagonist^  has 
brought  to  light  a  race  of  jurists 
who  seem  to  find  something  sacred 
in  the  fact  of  belligerency,  in  pre- 
sence of  which  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals must  be  abrogated.  Neutral 
commerce  must  be  stopped,  neutral 
ships  seized,  neutral  persons  out- 
raged, neutral  laws  altered,  to  suit 
the  interests,  not  of  both  bellige- 
rentfi,  but  of  one  of  them.  For 
nobody,  Federal  or  Confederate, 
has  ever  proposed  to  strain  the  law 
in  fkvour  of  the  South.  All  that 
has  been  demanded  in  its  behalf  is 
strict  execution  of  the  law,  and 
that  it  cannot  obtain.  Sometimes 
justice  is  evaded  on  the  ^lea  of  in- 
dulgence and  forbearance  to  *^our 
cousins,"  in  consideration  of  their 
difficulties  —  their  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  absorption  of  their 
energies  in  the  effort  to  effect  the 
strangulation  of  the  South.  Some- 
times the  doctrine  of  doing  as  we 
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would  be  done  by  is  appealed  to — an 
excellent  maxim,  if  it  were  only  made 
applicable  to  both  disputants  in  the 
quarrel.  Sometimes  sentiment  is 
dropped  and  our  interests  only  are 
considered,  which  somehow  always 
appear  to  go  against  the  interests  of 
the  South.  And  the  most  reraaric* 
able  part  of  the  whole  business  i&, 
that  all  these  things  are  done  and 
permitted  in  the  name  of  Neutrality, 
it  reminds  one  of  the  Taepings  in 
China,  who  rob,  murder  and  ravish 
in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

In  the  mean  tftne  our  shipbuilders 
must  be  deeply,  nay  painfuUy,  inter- 
ested to  know  how  the  law  standa 
with  reference  to  their  business. 
First,  it  may  be  asked,  Has  an  Eng- 
lish shipbuilder  the  right  to  sell  ves- 
sels like  the  rams  to  a  foreign  Power 
which  is  not  a  belligerent?  Lotus 
reply  by  an  extract  from  Phocion's 
letter  to  the  VTimes/  8th  September, 
1863 :—       ^ 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  accepted  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  doctrine  of  Vatteiy  and  has  applied 
it  Bpecifically  to  the  sale  of  armed  ves- 
sels. *  There  is  nothing,'  says  that  high 
court,  *in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of 
nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from 
sending  armed  veaselfi  as  well  as  muni- 
tions of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale. .  It 
is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no'nar 
tion  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which 
only  exposes  the  person  engaged  in  it  to 
the  penalty  of  confiscation/ — (Wheat- 
on's  Reports,  p.  348.)  Ships  of  war 
are  thus  deliberately  ranked  under  the 
law  of  nations,  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  category  with  ordinary  munitions 
of  war,  which  neutral  merchants .  may 
freely  sell  to  a  belligerent  in  the  market 
of  a  neutral  Power,  or  which  they  may 
transport  for  sale  to  the  market  of  a 
belligerent  Power,  subject,  indeed,  to 
the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu.  It 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  what 
is  termed  the  British  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  (69th  George  III.,  cap.  69) 
has  in  any  way  fettered  the  commercial 
liberty  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
regarded  as  a  neutral  Power  which  is  under 
no  special  treaty-engagements  towards 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  war  now  deso- 
lating the  length  and  breadth  of  the  onoe 
United  States  of  North  America.** 


As,  moreover,  we  find  that  our 
Government  would  have  been  pov 
fecUy  ready  to  let  the  rams  go,  had 
Mr.  Laird  satisfied  them  >  that  tiiey 
were  built  for  any  but  the  Confede- 
rate Government,  we  may  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

Secondly,  Judged  by  international 
law,  does  the  fact  of  belligerency  al- 
ter the  legality  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween seller  and  buyer?  On  thi& 
point  we  again  quote  Phodon's  same 
letter  : — 

"Accordingly,  a  neutral  Power  does 
nothing  incompatible  with  neutrality  in 
allowing  its  subjects  to  carry  any  artidei 
whatsoever  of  commerce  to  mazkets 
within  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  Pow- 
er, nor  is  it  required  by  the  common  lav 
of  nations  to  exercise  its  right  of  sore- 
reignty  over  strangers  who  frequent  iti 
markets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  export- 
ation of  any  articles  which  thej  may 
have  purchased  in  its  markets.  On  the 
contrary,  although  it  may  be  competent 
for  an  independeat  state  to  deny  to  all 
merchants  the  liberty  of  carrying  on  trade 
in  a  particular  article  of  merchandise 
7f  ithin  its  territory,  if  the  motive  of  such 
denial  should  be  to  impede  the  military 
operations  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  and  to  favour  the  other,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  such  conduct  would  be  a  breich 
of  neutrality." — (Opinion  of  the  Atto^ 
ney-General  of  the  United  States,  Jana- 
ary  20,  1796.) 

Agunst  this  view  it  has  been  at- 
tempted (and  notably  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  late  debate)  to  qoote 
the  case  in  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment yielded  to  the  representa- 
tions of  ours  in  1798.  This  was  rep- 
resented as  a  case  parallel  to,  and  il- 
lustrative of,  that  of  the  Fteam-rams, 
and  justifying  as  an  act  of  reciprocity 
the  course  of  our  Government  Let 
the  reader  judge  by  this  extract  from 
the  American  Secretary's  letter  to 
the  representative  of  France  whether 
it  be  a  case  in  point : — 

"7%tf  arming  of  men  and  vessels 
within  our  tefritory,  and' without  con- 
sent or  consultation  on  our  part,  to  wage 
war  on  nations  with  which  we  are  "at 
peace,  are  acts  which  we  will  not  gra- 
tuitously impute  to  the  public  authority 
of  France.  They  are  stated,  indeed, 
with  positireness  in  one  of  the  memo- 
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rials ;  bnt  our  unwiniagDeiM  to  belieTe 
that  the  Fi-eoch  natioD  could  be  wanting 
m  respect  and  friendship  to  us  on  any 
oecasion,  suspends  our  assent  to  a  con- 
dnsion  upon  these  statements  till  iiir- 
tiier  evidence." — Jeflferson  to  Genet,  May 
15, 1793. 

What  we  complained  of  here  was 
the  arming,  which  our  own  law  for- 
bids, and  which  the  AmericaDS  ob- 
jected to  as  an  invasion  of  their 
BOTereipcnty.  The  case,  therefore, 
18  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
for  all  that  has  been  alleged  to  the 
contrary,  transactions  of  the  kind 
in  question,  not  ille^l  when  the 
buyer  is  at  peace,  are, not  rendered 
illegal  by  the  fact  of  the  buyer 
being  at  war,  according  to  interna- 
tional law.  Until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  it  seems  that  all  denuncia- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  the  buyer 
or  of  the  seller  are  futile,  and  that 
opinipng  assuming  the  illegality  of 
the  transaction  rest  upon  nothing. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  good 
trgument  that  the  legality  of  the 
transaction  between  buyer  and  sell- 
er may  "be  affected  by  the  manner 
In  which  the  buyer  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  use  of  his  purchase. 
It  is  argued  that,  because  the  Con- 
federate buyer  has  no  port  in  which 
the  seller  can  deliver  a  ship  of 
WIT,  the  transaction  is  therefore 
fllegaL  Now,  is  there  any  law 
which  constrains  the  seller  of  a 
ship  to  deliver  it  at  the  buyer's 
port,  or  to  ascertain  the^se  which 
the  buyer  intends  to  make  of  the 
ship  ?  If  not,  the  case  -stands 
thus  :  the  sale  of 'a  ship  of  war  by 
a  neutral  to  a  belligerent  is  not  il- 
legal ;  the  use  of  a  ship  of  war  by 
a  belligerent  against  his  enemy  is 
not  illegal — yet  by  pitting  two  legal 
transactions  together  we  obtain  an 
illegal  result 

International  law,  then  —  the  only 
hw  of  which  a  foreign  GoTerntnent 
bag  a  right  to  demand  the  execu- 
tion —  respects  the  interests  of  the 
neutral  trader,  and  does  not  pre- 
rent  the  hovafide  sale  of  a^.  ship  of 
war  to  a  belligerent  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 


Government  might,  under  cover  of 
such  transactions,  actually  make 
war  upon  one  of  the  belligerents; 
or  a  belligerent,  by  the  purchase  of 
vessels  ready  in  all  respects  for 
hostilities,  might  make  war  from 
the  neutral  territory ;  both  being 
infringements  of  the  sovereignty  (^ 
the  neutral.  It  was  to  guard,  then, 
against  the  imputation  of  complicity 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  Govern- 
ments, in  such  acts  of  war,  or  the 
infringement  of  their  sovereignty, 
that  the  municipal  law  stepped  in 
and  forbade,  not  the  sale  of  a  ship 
of  war,  but  the  **  arming,  fitting 
out,  and  equipping.''  The  object 
was,  not  to  forbid  acts  of  commerce 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  trader, 
which  both  international  and  muni- 
cipal law,  but  especially  the  latter, 
are  bound  to  protect,  but  to  pre* 
vent  acts  of  commerce  from  taking 
the  form  of  acts  of  war.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  shows  this,  when  it  says  that 
^*  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  and 
arming  of  vessels  by  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  without  his  Maj-sty's  li- 
cence, for  warlike  operation?,"  ^., 
**may  be  prejudicial  to  and  tend  to 
endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  kingdom."  What  was  forbid- 
den was,  not  the  sale  of  an  instru- 
ment of  war,  whether  ship  or  can- 
non, but  the  sending  forth  from  neu- 
tral territory  of  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion, whether  a  navy  or  an  army, 
a  ship  or  a  regiment. —  in  fact,  priv- 
ateei'ing  directed  against  a  friendly 
nation.  Thus  it  was  rendered  im- 
possible for  a  private  person  to 
send  forth  a  warlike  expedition,  be- 
cause the  circumstances  necessary  « 
to  complete  its  warlike  character 
could  not  be  accomplished  within 
the  neutral  territory.  The  case 
that  was  the  subject  of  protest  in 
1798,  was  the  arming  and  equip- 
ping of  ships  in  American  ports  by 
French  agents  to  engage  in  hostili- 
ties against  England.  It  was  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  acts 
of  war  that  the  American  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  which  ^  own 
closely  follows,  was  framed.  But 
the  interests  of  the  trader  were  not 
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Kt  all  affected  by  the  Act,  because   ibougk  they  might  be   recognised  in 


they  lay  in  the  sale,  and  not  in  the 
arming  or  equipping.  We  sup- 
pose that  nobody  suspects  Mr.  Laird 
of  inteoding  to  send  forth  hostile 
expeditions,  or  imagines  that  he 
really  did  not  mean  to  sell  the  rams 
as  a  customary  act  of  trade  ;  and  if 
60,  it  would  appear  that  he  ought 
not    to    have   been  molested.     For 


many  treatie?  as  contraband  of  war— if 
the  reason  for  the  prohibition  was  to 
impede  the  military  operations  of  ^Sam 
belligerent  Power,  and  to  favour  the 
other.  —  (Opinion  of  the  Attomey-Oeiifr 
ral  of  the  United  States,  January  20, 
1796.)  Vattel  has  to  a  similar  effect 
laid  it  down  that  if  merchants  only  con- 
tinne  their  customary  trade  they  do  not 
declare  themselves  against  the  inte^ 
est  of  either   belligerent:    they  only 


time  of  peace,  in  its  bearings  upot 
perfect  neutrality,  that  the  Execukiw 
Government  of  the  United  States  have 
upheld  the  suffidency  of  cuttom  to  jost> 
ify  a  state  in  allowing  its  subjects  to 


tiie  sale  of  a  ship  of  witr  is  not  an 

act  of  war,  since  it  may  take  place  exercise  a  right  which  they  are  unda 

when  war  does  not  exist     It  is  an  no  obligaticm  to  sacrifice  to  either.— 

act  of  commerce,  and  the  fact  of  war  (*  Droit  des  Gens,'  sec.   110.)    So  im- 

arising  cannot  make  an  act  of  com-  portent  is  the  oontinuanoe  of  custom- 

merce  an  act  of  war.    It  is  impossi-  m  practices  which  have  prevailed  m 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  sale  of  such  a 
ship  should  be  a  violation  of  our  mu- 
nicipal law,  or  that  our  Gkyvemment, 

by  suffering  it,  should  be  liable  to  an  ^^ 

accusation  of  complicity  in  an  act  of  g^u^^  j^  ^^^  service  of  a  foreign  bel- 

war.     All  that  our  Government  need  Ugerent." 

concern  itself  with,  are  the  iact»  that       _.    '  .„  ...    ,.,     _. 

no  British  subject  is  engaged  without  ^  ^e  wil    propose  this  dilemma  - 

warrant  in  warlike  operations,  and  K  the  real  owners  of  the  rai«8  ban 

that  no  Foreign  Power  is  arming  and  proceeded^  or  **  have  attempted    or 

equipping  v^Ssels  in  our  territory.  "  procured "  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out. 

Yet,  stnSige  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  and  arm  t^em  withm  the  meamngof 

taken  for^granted  that,  if  the  pur-  the  Act,  then  whatever  the  Powa 

chaser  of  these  rams  is  the  Confede-  may  be  in  whose  behalf  they  wh« 

rate  Government,  they  will  be  just-  epui^wd,    &a,    the    law  Jjm  JW 

ly  forfeited.    Are  not  the  Confede-  equally  mfirmged,  wheth^  the  owner 

^8  a  friendly  people?    Are  they  be  Monsieur  Bravay or  a  Conf^enOe 

not  entided  to  buy  from  British  trad-  agent»  whether  the   Power  be  the 

ers  whatever  they  pleaae,  Including  Egyptian  Government  or  the  Govon- 

instruments  of  w«i-nay,  is  it  not  a  pej}t  of  Jeffi^rson  Davis  ;/oj: «»«  Act 

violation  of    neutrality  to    prevent   1«  ^^^*^  *P*S?.V''''^  ^  7 1^' -nW 
them?    Let  us  again  quote  Phocion   to  commit  hostihties,  but  tiie  mteot 

on  this  head  :— » 

"  It  is  to  the  cu9toinanf  trade  of  a  na- 
tion in  time  of  general  peace  that  we 
mnst  look  for  the  rule  which  is  to  govern 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  in  matters 
I  of  trade  after  war  has  broken  out  be- 
tween other  nations ;  It  bdng  within 
the  general  rule  of  essential  neutral  du-  ,       ^ 

ties  for  a  nation,  upon  war  arising  be-    posing  the  vessels  to  be  built  on  their 
tween  other  nations,  to  continue  in  the   account,  seek  to  conceal  their  share 

4u:^-  :..  wk:«v,  u  «.-«  ««*^nA.   in  the  transaction?  Does  not  secrecy 

show  sense  of  guilt  ?  This  was  one 
of  the  absurdities  (since  abandooed) 
on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Govero- 
ment  measures  used  to  ride  off  so 
triumphantly.     Nobody    has     ever 


to  enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  state. 
But  if  no  such  attempt  to  "eqn^," 
&C.,  is  proved,  then  the  act  is  an  act 
of  commerce  not  prohibited,  and  soch 
as  the  Confederates  may  legally 
transact 

But  it  may  be  said,  If  such  is  tiie 
case,  why  do  the  Confederates,  sup- 


same  condition  in  which  it  was  antece- 
dently to  the  war.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  maintained 
In  17M,  in  the  case  of  horses,  which  were 
a  customwy  article  of  commerce  from 
the  United  States,  that  it  would  be 


bieachaf  neutrality  for  the  United  denied ,^hat  vessels  of  war  intended 
States  to  prohibit  their  exportation  at  for  a  belligerent  may  bo  captured  « 
the  request  of  a  belligerent  Fower^al-   tramitu    by  the  other    bdUgereoi 
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Is  it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  resaels  which 
our  municipal  law  forbids  to  be 
irmed,  manned,  and  equipped,  and 
which  consequently  muat  be  de- 
fenceless until  armed,  manned,  and 
equipped,  ^ould  publish  for  the 
information  of  the  enemy  the  con- 
templated existence,  olijeot  and  de- 
parture of  such  vessels  f  Will  they 
not  rather  take  every  precaution 
that  may  deceive  the  enemy  ?  And 
how  can  they  at  once  avow  their 
design  in  England,  and  conceal  it 
from  the  Northei^n  cruisers?  The 
fictions  of  Monsieur  Bravay  and 
the  Egjrptian  Government  —  if  fio- 
tioDS  they  are —  were  devised  to 
evade,  not  the  English  law,  but 
Federal  men-of-war;  and  our  Gov- 
enunent,  in  seizing  the  vessels,  has 
been  peorforming  the  ofSoa  of  the 
Federal  navy. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  the  law 
court  the  rams  are  proved  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Confederate  agentSi 
but  are  acquitted  of  the  facts  of 
equipment  and  arming ;  under  what 
law,  we  ask,  are  they  to  b^  adjuc^d 
liable  to  forfeiture  ?  Yet  thb  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  been  pro- 
claiming in  Parliament,  and  at 
meetings  all  over  the  country,  thai 
the  rams  were  justly  seised  beeauae 
ihey  were  indubitably  ordered  by 
the  agents  of  the  South.  We  say, 
on  ttie  other  hand,  that  the  Con- 
federates  may  as  legally  buy  from 
Mr.  Laird  a  ship  of  war  as  the  Fedf 
mis  may  biiy  from  a  Birmingham 
manufacturer  muskets  and  bayonets. 
They  can  also  legally  buy  any  sort 
of  munition  of  war,  and  convey  it 
from  our  ports.  Over  acts  of  equip- 
ment, &C.,  that  may  take  place  in 
the  open  sea,  or  in  other  ports  not 
ours,  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  Th6y 
may  therefore  transfer  the  monitions 
of  war  to  the  ship  of  war,  and  make 
what  use  they  please  of  her.  And 
it  la  in  vain  to  talk  of  any  or  all  of 
these  acts  as  evasions  till  it  is  shown 
what  law  is  evaded  either  in  letter 
or  spirit,  or  that  a  succession  of 
l^al  acts  can  constitute  an  illegal 
tsmnsaction. 

We  can  now  in  aome  degree  esti- 


mate the  action  of  the  Government, 
not  merely  on  the  view  we  have 
taken,  but  by  Ae  light  of  the  ver* 
diet  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra, 
which  pronounced  that  the  sale  of 
that  ship  of  war  was  an  act  of  com- 
merce, and  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  In  &ce  of  that  decision,  and 
of  the  law  on  the  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernment have  seized  the  rams  in 
the  expectation  of  certain  evi* 
dence,  not  of  equipment  and  arm- 
ing, but  of  the  intended  purchas* 
er.  We  say,  not  «f  equipment 
and  arming,  because  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  investigating 
those  circumstances  and  obtaining' 
all  the  evideqce  possible  respect- 
ing them.  The  delay  hs|s  been 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing who  was  the  purchaser.  To 
a&rd  time  for  procuring  such  evi- 
denced—-which,  if  our  view  be  just,  ia 
not  materialT-the  rams  were  uncon- 
stitutionally and  illegally  detained 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment And  one  of  the  sufferers  by 
this  injustice,  Mr.  Laird,  is  gravely 
'  lectured  on  the  enormity  of  wishing 
to  forward  his  own  commercial  in*^ 
terests  at  the  risk  .of  involving  hia 
country  in  war — that  is  to  say,  he 
is  pronounced  culpable  because  he 
did  not  cease  his  customary  trade, 
not  at  the  dictation  of  the  law,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
a  certain  party,  those  opinions  be- 
ing based  on  the  absurd  assumption 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  our 
municipal  law  under  penalty  of 
war.  Such  censures  will,  we  dare- 
say, affect  him  very  lighUy.  But 
we  implied  that  there  was  another 
sufferer  by  the  Government  mea- 
sure. If  the  Confederates  had  or* 
dered  the  rams,  and  if  there,  was  no 
law,  as  we  maintain,  to  prevent  it, 
they  are  sufibring  a  most  grievous 
wrong  in  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  lawful  property,  and  one  for 
which  no  damages  can  compensate* 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  rams  on 
the  ground  of  legality  al^e,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sKv  that 
neither  international  nor  municipal 
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law  forbids  their  purchMe  by  the 
Confederates.  But  there  is  anothev 
position  from  which  to  view  the 
question  —  the  position  of  the  na- 
tional interest;  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  very  plainly  put  in  the  de- 
bate. For  though  a  little  weak 
sentiment  was  imported  into  the 
discussion — "doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by,"  &c.  —  yet  this  was 
merely  introduced  to  propitiate  the 
various  sections  in  the  country 
and  the  House  who  are  always 
desirous  to  believe  that  their  in- 
clinations, accidentally  coincident 
with  their  interests,  are  inspired  by 
the  highest  motives.    And  we  are 


our  laws  in  favour  of  the  Federalg 
they  will  declare  war:  this  involyes, 
of  course,  the  question  whether  it 
is  our  interest  to  accept  dictation 
rather  than  war,  which  we  wiH 
leave  to  our  readers.  It  also  in- 
volves the  further  question  whether 
the  Federals  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  execution  of  our  municipal  lav 
under  penalty  of  war ;  which  to 
state  is  to  confute.  But  as  they 
have  no  right  to  do  so,  they  are,  of 
course,  not  impelled  by  any  senti- 
ment to  do  so,  no  duty  being  in- 
volved; and  in  declaring  war  they 
would  be  merely  substituting  will 
for  law,  and   assailing  us  because 


far  from  objecting  to  this  point  of  they  preferred  war  to  peace.     Now 


view  of  national  interest  as  other- 
wise than  legitimate.  What  we  do 
object  to  is  the  silly  doctrine,  ollen 
insisted  on  in  these  days,  the  oflf- 
spring  of  maudlin  or  hypocritical 
virtue,  that  the  relations  of  nations 
should  be   governed   by  the   same 


the  ground  of  this  preference  would 
be,  that  open  war  with  us  would  be 
better  than  the  continued  sale  of 
Alabamas  and  rams  to  tfa^ir  ene- 
mies. But  if  we  were  at  war,  w< 
could  send  against  them,  not  single 
ships,  but  whole  fleets  of  Alabamas 


sentiment  and  morality  as  the  rela-   and  rams.    We  could  sweep  Ameri- 


tions  of  individtials.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  never  was,  and  never  will 
be.  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  grant, 
therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  Fede- 
rals versvs  Confederates  we  are  not 
bound  to  take  either  view  as  the 
just  one,  or  to  abstain  from  takins 
either  view  as  the  just  one  ;  and 
that  if  it  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that  our  interests  lie  with  Federals 
eersua  Confederates,  and  are  so  in- 
volved as  to  render  war  preferable 
to  neutrality,  there  is  nothing  in 
morality  or  history  or  international 
custom  to  prevent  us  from  joining 
the  North.  And  of  course,  if  we 
might  join  one  party  in  a  quarrel, 
a  fortiori  we    might    favour    that 


can  conynerce  from  the  seas;  we 
could  break  like  a  cobweb  their 
thin  blockade ;  we  could  make  every 
Southern  harbour  an  open  port, 
and  by  that  single  act  raise  the 
Confederacy  from  the  condition  of 
a  depressed  and  suffering  people 
to  the  condition  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion, with  full  resources  for  mam- 
taining  its  armies,  and  for  crowning 
with  independence  its  valiant  strug- 
gle and  its  sombre  glories.  Sudi 
would  be  the  immediate  result  to 
the  Federals  of  attempting  to  en- 
force, by  war,  their  dictation  of  the 
terms  of  our  municipal  law ;  and 
that  they  feel  and  know  this,  is 
evident  from    the    example  of  the 


party;  for  the  party  injured  by  our  Trent      Never  did  a  people   more 

bias  might  always,   if  it  preferred,  loudly  commit  itself  to  wivr—nevtf 

change    our    position    from  bias  to  did  bluster  more  suddenly  collapse; 

hostility    by    itself   declaring    war.  So  that  many  among  us  have  the 

But  what  we  should  object  to  as  im*  proud    satisfaction   of   feeling    that 

moral  and    contemptible  would    be  Britannia,  the  mistress  of  the  seaSi 

that  such  partisanship  should  con-  &c.  Ac  &c,  is  shrinking,  not  from 

tinue  to  call  itself  neutiUlity.  war,   but    from  a  bugbear,    behind 

Now  —  to  disentangle  various  dis-  which  is  a  Yankee  with  his  tongue  in 

oordant  threads  of  argument — one  his  cheek. 

ground^  our  asserted  self  interest       Again,  we  would  ask  those  who 

lies  in  ffi  present  position  of  affairs,  deprecate  any  chdck  on  the  course 

It  is  said  that  if  we  do  not  wrest  of  the  Government,  on  the  ground 
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^at  it  will  produce  war,  to  state 
their  reasons  for  believing  that,  if 
the  Federals  are  thus  r^y  for  a 
quarrel,  coucession  will  obriate  it 
Those  who  are  for  checking  the 
GoTemment  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  most  certain  way  to  put  an 
end  to  offensive  menaces  is  to  as- 
same  a  firm  attitude.  Let  us,  they 
say,  administer  even-handed  justice, 
repel  unwitrran table  interference,  re- 
fuse unreasonable  claims,  meet  me- 
DAoe  sternly,  and  avoid  foolish  sen- 
timentality, and  we  shall  soon  see 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  de- 
portment of  that  very  versatile  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  hold  a 
higher  place  in  their  esteem  and  in 
our  own. 

But,  while  thinking  thus,  we  do 
not  in  the  least  deny  that  much  ill 
feeling  ^xist  towards  us  in  the 
Union,  and  that  it  nuiy  take  the 
form  of  war.  All  we  dispute  is^ 
that  anything  except  absolute  des- 
peration, on  the  part  of  the  North, 
can  cause  it  to  take  that  form  so 
long  as  the  South  holds  out  strong- 
ly. But  should  the  South  be  sub- 
jugated —  a  contingency  which  we 
have  never  denied  to  be  possible  — 
we  might  see  the  Qovemmont  (what- 
ever form  it  might  by  that  time  have 
taken)  which  would  preside  over 
what  was  the  Union,  embarrassed 
by  the  vastness  of  its  own  military 
power.  And  the  readiest  and  most 
popular  means  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  employ  the 
army  in  attacking  Canada.  Believ- 
mg  this  view  to  be  in  accordance 
with  reason  —  seeing,  too,  that  con- 
cession rather  exasperates  than  di- 
minishes the  virulence  of  the  North 
—we  have,  wlvl«  admitting  that  it 
is  better  to  stand  neutral  so  long 
as  the  Confederates  seem  able  to 
achieve  their  own  independence, 
never  disguised  our  opinion  that 
regard  for  our  own  welfare  should 
lead  us  even  by  force,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  their 
suljugation.  And  what  feelings 
would  be  ours  if  the  South,  being 
subjugated,  and  the  North,  frenzied 
with  the  conquest,  being  at  war 
with  us,  we   should   be  forced   to 


remember  that  our  own  unjust  and 
weak  concessions  had'  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  produce  the 
catastrophe ! 

But  there  is  still  another  ground 
on  which  these  concessions  are  jus* 
tified.  It  is  said  that  we,  as  a  great 
maritime  and  commercial  people, 
have  a 'strong  interest  in  preventing 
the  sale  of  ships  between  neutral 
and  belligerent  This,  though  as- 
sumed as  indisputable,  we  have 
taken  occasion  in  a  former  article 
to  question.  For  does  anybody 
suppose  that  we  should  permit  an 
Alabama  to  enjoy  her  present  im- 
munity ?  And  if  the  South  could 
find  shipwrights  and  dockyards  in 
other  lands  capable  of  supplying  her 
.with  vessels  of  war,  why  does  she 
come  to  these  hostile  shores  for 
them  !  If  she  does  not  seek  them 
in  other  countries,  it  must  be  either 
because  they  are  unable  to  construct 
vessels  of  the  kind  that  is  wanted, 
or  else  that  their  municipal  laws 
forbid  the  transavtion.  But  as  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  any  country  are  so 
stringent  on  this  subject  as  those 
of  £ngland  and  America,  we  believe 
the  fact  to  be  that  no  private  dock- 
yards in  other  countries  could  turn 
out  a  vessel  which  would  not  pre- 
sently become  a  British  prize. 

However,  without  yielding  this 
point,  we  will  waive  it,  and  we  will 
ask,  Supposing  it  proved  to  be  to 
our  advantage  that  these  transac- 
tions should  be  stopped,  how  are  < 
we  to  establish  the  rule?  In  what 
way  will  our  precedent  redound  to 
our  benefit?  Now,  an  example  is 
better  than  all  the  loose  assertions 
that  can  be  made,  and  fortunately 
the  Solicitor-General  furnishes  us 
with  one  in  his  speech  in  the  late 
debate.  "Suppose,"  he  says,  "we 
were  unhappily  at  war  with  the 
United  States  —  a  consummation, 
suppose,  which  no  man  desires,  al- 
though speeches  in  this  House  some- 
times seem  to  have  that  tendency " 
—  (very  true,  though  the  speeches 
are  those  of  him  and  his  friends, 
we  think) — "and  we  had  blockaded 
all  their   ports,  should  we    permit 
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steani-ratns  to  issue  from  the  ports 
of  France?  That  is  a  question 
which  I  desire  to  have  answered. 
— (Cheers.)"  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question.  If  the  vessels  were  to 
issue  under  circumstances  which 
contravened  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national .  law,  we  should  have  such 
remedy  as  international  law  might 
alBRord  us.  But  if  they  were  ships 
of  war  transferred  by  a  honorflde 
act  of  commerce  to  our  enemy,  and 
not  armed  and  equipped  in  a  Frenoh 
port,  what  remedy  could  we  have? 
Could  we  represent  to  the  French 
Government  that  we  had  bound  it 
and  its  subjects  by  straining  or 
altering  our  own  municipal  law? 
Would  the  French  <3overnment  be 
ready  to  adroit  that  its  relations 
with  its  subjects  and  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  of  its  subjects  were 
afiected  in  any  way  by  measures 
taken  by  us  with  a  view  to  our  own 
benefit  ?  Might  it  not  even  be  sus- 
pected that  the  very  fact  of  this 
general  change  being  so  very  much 
to  our  advantage  would  possibly 
cause  other  nations  to  decline  to 
sanction  it  ?  And  what  a  pretty, 
guileless,  innocent  proceeding  it 
would  be  to  go  to  other  Powers  and 
say,  '^We,  as  the  great  maritime 
Power,  think  this  measure  would 
be  for  our  especial  advantage — ^e 
feel  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  con- 
tribute to  support  our  supremacy 
—therefore  we  ask  your  adhesion  I  '* 
When  such  a  delightful  condition 
of  things  exists,  steam-rams  and 
Alabamas  must  have  been  lone  ob- 
solete. But  what  a  charming  n^sh- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  those  states- 
men who  believe  in  the  present 
existence  of  this  golden  age ! 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  at 
least  we  shall  have  a  claim  on 
America  in  future.  But  bn  whose 
gratitude  shall  we  count?  On  Mr. 
Seward^  s  ?  That  great  moral  and 
didactic  writer  may  have  been  con- 
signed to  some  revolutionary  limbo 
long  before  we  make  our  appeal 
A  king  may  have  arisen  who  knows 
not  Lincoln.  But  however  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  altered,  the  people 


will  be  very  much  changed  if  they 
do  not  remember  our  concessions 
(supposing  they  remember  them  at 
all)  as  instances  in  which  British 
pusillanimity  was  turned  to  excCi- 
Lent  account  by  Yankee  smartness, 
and  which  are  much  more  worthy 
of  ridicule  than  of-  irattatton. 

And  what  a  cause  is  that  in  whidi 
our  national  character  is  abused, 
ax^d  for  whioh  we  are  shutting  oat 
so  assiduously  the  few  rays  of  cheer 
that  still  brighten  the  prospeets  of 
the  gallant  Confederates!  But  we 
will  not  speak  in  "Erdes*  vein." 
Any  penny  trumpet  can  sound  the 
note  of  indignation  upon  any 
trumpery  theme,  and  the  practice 
is  too  common  not  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  effect  We  prefer  to 
hold  that  practical  language  which 
is  most  in  unison  with  thtf  general 
tone  on  this  subject  The  House 
of  Commons  has  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-five,  that  the  op- 
pression of  British  subjects,  and  the 
invasion  of  constitutional  rights,  are 
matters  which  do  not  concern  it 
But  it  thinks  that  these  are  mattera 
in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  Amm- 
can  Government  to  take  a  lively 
interest,  and  which,  if  not  managed 
to  their  mind,  the  Federals  have  a 
right  to  go  to  war  about  Alter  so 
unexpected  a  conclusion,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Commons  may  in 
ftiture  votes  confirm  these  views: 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  country 
may  sanction  them.  It  may  be  de- 
cided that  Lord  Russell,  without 
law,  is  to  seize  anybody's  property 
in  the  interests  of  the  Federals,  and 
that  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  is,  that 
ships  of  war  must  not  be  sold  to  the 
Confederates,  but  that  any  number 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  may  law- 
fully be  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
armies  of  I3ie  North.  If  the  general 
voice  of  the  country  asserts  that 
this  is  the  proper  course  for  Eng- 
land to  take,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said;  only,  in  that  case,  con- 
sistency must  compel  us  to  alter 
some  of  our  national  phras^logy. 
A  great  Power  that  has  its  laws 
dictated  under  threat  of  war  is  a 
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ooDtradiction  in  terms.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  ta&  of  a  iiation  as  in- 
fluential which  succamhs  to  such 
peculiar  influences.  Britannia,  too, 
n^st  change  some  of  her  cherished 
epithets;  for  a  ruler  of  the  waves 
that  dares  not  sell  a  ship  to  a  friend 
must  be  a  verj  feeble  potentate; 
ud  we  may  te  well,  at  the  same 
time,  modify  some  of  our  expensive 
?Dstttutions.  Our  arsenals  may  be 
turned  into  manu£u^tories  of  shoddy 
to  sell  to  Federal  contractors.  The 
national  business  may  be  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Trade  regulated  by 
the  Peace  Society.  Let  us  take 
down  Nelson  from  his  column,  and 
put  up  Admiral  Milne.  Let  us  re- 
move the  statue  of  our  great  repre- 
seotative  Minister,  Chatham,  from 
the  pedestal  where,  as  Macaulay 
^ys,  "i^  seems  still,  with  eagle  eye 
and  outstretched  arm  to  bid  Eng- 
land be  of  good  dieer,  and  to  hurl 
defiance  at  her  foes,"  and  replace  it 
in  due  season  with  the  less  impos- 
ing and  less  pretentious  effigy  of 
Lord  RusselL  And  while  we  are 
in  a  submissive  humour,  let  us  try 
to  conciliate  other  Powers;  let  us 
pass  a  law  for  the  extradition  of 
Mazzini,  or  let  JiOrd  Russell  send 
him  packing  wiUiout  any  law;  let 
us  tiy  to  catch  Kossuth  for  Aus- 
tria; let  us  hsk  Russia  what  we 
can  do  io  oblige  her  in  the  matter 
of  Poland.  When  so  many  despot- 
isms would  be  grateful  to  be  al" 
lowed  a  little  dictation,  let  us  not 
give  a  monopoly  to  the  shabbiest 
of  an. 

But  we  prefer  to  hope  that  we 
shall  pause  on  the  verge  of  our  pre- 
sent course.  We  do  not  imagine 
the  country  to  be  so  impressed  with 
the  abilities  of  Lord  Russell  a»  to 
submit  even  to  his  momentary  au- 
tocracy. We  shall  hope  to  see  the 
path  he  has  chosen  yet  beset  with 


difficulties.  We  shall  hope  to  see 
the  doctrine  of  equal  justice  assert- 
ed with  better  success.  We  shall 
expect  every  award  of  so  suspected 
a  dispenser  of  justice  to  be  rigidly 
scrutinised.  We  shall  expect  not 
only  that  branch  of  our  municipal 
law  which  deals  with  ships  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  its  proper  appli- 
cation, no  matter  who  may  object, 
but  that  the  execution  of  that  other 
and  more  important  clause,  which 
forbids  the  enlistment  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  Power,  shall  be  urgently 
and  persistently  demanded.  That 
such  a  practice  exists,  and  to  a  vast 
extent,  has  been  long  notorious. 
While  we  are  about  to  lower  the 
standard  of  ouf  recruits,  to  provide 
for  the  vacancies  that  will  soon  be 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
service  of  our  ten  years'  men,  toe 
Lrishmen  who  mieht  have  replaced 
them  have  been  lured  to  America 
b^^the  prospect  of  returning,  an 
organised  and  drilled  body,  to  liber- 
ate LreLind  from  the  Saxon.  Per- 
haps i^  may  be  considered  by  the 
unpreiudiced  part  of  our  people 
that  this  is  ^*  a  scandal  to  our  laws, 
and  a  case  where  *  notorious  crimin- 
als have  evaded  justice.' "  Perhaps 
it  may  even  be  doubted  by-and-by, 
whether  our  dignity  is  maintained 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  Government 
dragging  the  Alexandra  case  from 
tribunal  to  tribunal,  with  Mr.  Adams 
clamouring  at  their  heels,  and  Mr. 
Seward  threatening  war.  In  future 
debates,  then,  both  the  Federal 
Qovemment  and  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary may  learn  that,  in  England, 
happily  for  us,  a  numerical  majority 
(even  if  Lord  Russell's  estimate  of 
its  sympathies  be  true)  does  not 
always  represent  either  the  opinion 
of  the  country  or  the  opinion  of 
ParUament 
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If  any  one  will  open  the  map  of 
Persia  and  look  towards  the  upper 
right-hand  comer,  across  the  north- 
eastern f£oii\ier  of  the  kingdom, 
he  will  ohsenre  a  largo  tract  of 
country,  wbibh,  fading  away  into 
space  —  into  space,  as  it  were,  of 
blank,  thinly-inhabited,  nameless 
wastes  —  towards  the  north  and 
south,  has  visible  boundaries  on  the 
west  and  east.  These  two  bound- 
aries, in  the  absence  of  all  proper 
definement,  can  scarcely  be  said 
really  to  exist;  so,  probably,  we 
who  in  Europe  remember  only  the 
strict  bearing  of  the  term  would 
think;  but  uiey  have  at  least  the 

,  »^*temblance  of  existence  on  the  map. 
One  of  these  boundaries — ^that  on 
the  west — ^marks  the  limit  of  em- 
pire of  Nuzzaroodeen   Shah,  mon- 

'  arch  of  Persia.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary, a  doubtful  line  trending  se^Kith, 
is  the  western  frontier  of  dominions 
recently  under  the  powerfhl  rule  of 
the  Afghan  chiei^  the  Sirdar  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  but  which,  since 
his  decease,  some  months  ago,  have 
A  been  a  prey  to  intestine  commotion 
and  strife.  Towards  the  northern 
districts  of  the  country,  wild  tribes 
of  Hazarehs,  who  own  allegiance  at 
times  to  Persian  and  at  times  to  Af- 
ghan rule,  roam,  scarcely  ever  mo- 
lested by  either  Power,  hither  and 
thither  as  caprice  or  want  of  pasture 
urges  them  to  move  their  black  tents 
from  one  plain  to  the  other.  Be- 
yond the  Hazarehs,  and  sometimes, 
thobgh  rarely,  occupying  the  same 
lands  with  them,  are  fierce,  plunder- 
ing tribes,  who  are  subject  to  no 
chief  in  particular,  and  who  yield 
a  temporary  obedience  only  to  the 
chief  who  can  assemble  for  a  foray 
the  greatest  number  of  spears 
around  his  own,  which  he  sud- 
denly plants  erect  in  the  ground 
at  his  tent-door,  a  time-honoured 
sign  to  his  fellow-brigands  that, 
owing  either  to  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment or  a  scolding  ^nfe,  he  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  ride 
forth  to  plunder  and  to  rob.    These 


are  Tgri^unans — tribes  whose  hands 
are  against  every  man's,  and  every 
man's  hands  against  theirs— trib^ 
who,  bent  onljr  on  lawless  rapine 
and  injury,  nde  with  incredible 
swiftness  straight  from  the  wilds 
of  |}ft1fh*.r||^  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Persian  city  of  M^hed  — tribes  of 
countless  horsemen^who,  urged  <hi- 
wards  by  a  spirit  a^  ruthless  and 
cruel  as  that  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Scythian  conquerors  of  old,  sweep 
down  from  their  far-distant  plains, 
and  carry  off  into  a  lifelong,  hope- 
less slavery  every  man,  woman  and 
child  they  have  the  evil  chance 
to  lay  hands  on.  To  the  south,  _ 
with  the  exception  of  the  small 
principality  of  Lash  Jowein,  whose 
chiefs,  though  ever  turbulent,  de- 
clare themselves  tributary  to  the 
ruler  of  Cabool,  lies  a  poorly  in- 
habited country,  which  loses  itself 
eventually  in  a  sea-like  expanse  of 
arid  waste,  the  vast  salt  desert  of 
Khorassan,  a  tract  of  country  which 
BlfetCherttway,  desolate  and  utterly 
barren,  till  it  reaches  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  the  remote-lying  cities 
of  Yezd  and  Tubbus. 

Of  this  country,   peculiarly  situ- 
ated as  it  is,  but  a  small  part,  com- 
paratively speaking,  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  really  populous,  in- 
habited  land.      Where    the  broad 
bed  of  the  Herirood  enters  upon  an 
extensive  level  plain,  and  where  the 
bright  crystal  waters  of  the  stream 
are   conducted   by  a  most  perfect 
system   of  irrigation    to    the  very 
base  of  the  rocky  hills  that  bound 
the  plain  to  the  north  and  south, 
hft  the  territory  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  appearance  to  thl>se  desert^ 
arid   plains  which    are  so  usually 
the   characteristic   feature    of    this 
portion  of  Central  Asia.    From  the 
even  surface  of  this   plain,  whidi 
nature  has  blessed  with  a  soil  fer- 
tile as  that  of  the  lands  of  a  river*s 
delta,  rise  numerous  forts  and   vil- 
lages.   During  the  summer  months 
fields  of  rice  and  various  kinds  of 
com,  irrigated  by  numberless  run- 
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ning  streams  of  water,  and  forced 
by  the  n^s  of  a  bright  unclouded 
suD,  yield  both  an  early  and  late 
barrest  Here  the  vine,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  juice  of  its  grape, 
but  for  the  sake  of  its  luscious 
fruit  onlj,  is  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produces  a  grape  not  to 
be  surpassed  either  in  size  or  flavour 
by  any  in  the  world.  Nearly  every 
land  of  European  fruit  is  abundant, 
and  the  plain  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth  presents  the  appearance 
to  a  traveller  as  he  enters  upon 
it  of  one  laige  cultivated  garden. 
This  garden,  with  its  fertile  soil, 
abundantly  irrigated  lands,  and 
industrious  peasantry,  is  the  Valley 
of  Herat ;  and  looking  .  across  its 
fields  of  waving  corn,'  the  deep 
ridge-and-furrow  of  its  vineyards, 
and  its  groves  of  fruit-trees,  the 
eye  at  a  distance  even  of  six  and 
eight  miles,  lights  upon  the  city, 
with  its  straight  lines  of  massive 
bride-bunt  wiSls  and  lofty  citadel, 
towering  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  country  situated  as  this  is, 
and  being  what  it  in  reality  is,  a 
rery  oasis  of  fertility  and  abund- 
ince,  as  compared  with  the  sterile 
table-lands  around,  with  the  power- 
fol  and  intriguing  Court  of  Persia 
on  the  one  side,  the  treacherous  Af- 
ghan on  the  other,  and  to  the  north 
wild  nomad  tribes  And  plundering 
bands  of  horsemen,  would  have  been 
left  for  any  length  of  time  together 
tmmolestea  by  its  various  lawless 
neighbours.  And  in  very  truth,  of 
late  years  the  doom  of  some  evil 
destiny  appears  to  have  hung  over 
the  £ated  land.  Repeated  invasions 
of  the  territory,  protracted  sieges 
of  the  city,  and  continued  warfare, 
appear  to  have  become  the  chronic 
state  of  the  country  comprised 
within  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Herat  Instead  of  flourishing, 
blessed  as  it  is  in  the  manifold 
gifts  of  nature,  under  the  gentle 
breath  of  peace,  its  lands  have  been 
laid  waste  and  its  hamlets  depopu- 
lated by  the  rude  tempest  of  ever- 
recurrinj;  war.  Whole  tribes  of  its 
former  mhabitants  have  been   car- 


ried off  by  the  conquerors,  and 
have  been  forced,  under  the  rude 
compulsion  of  the  ^word,  to  settle 
upon  and  cultivate  distant  desert 
tracts  in  the  countries  of  their 
enemies.  An  immense  extent  of 
ruined  suburbs  stretching  east  from 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  town,  and 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  an  ancient 
madresseh  or  college,  whose  gorge- 
ous columns,  inlaid  from  base  to 
capital  with  marble  and  rich  mosaic, 
are  still  standing  within  some  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  gates  of  the  present 
city,  call  to  mind  what  must  have 
been  the  former  populous  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  high  state  of 
civilisation  and  wealth  of  its  mha- 
bitants. 

Of  the  history  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Herat-^the  Eri  of  the  ancients — 
of  the  great  city  whose  foimdations 
were  laid  by  Alexander  about  the 
time  that  he  swept  with  his  legions 
through  Central  Asia,  very  little 
has  been  made  known  to  later  ages 
by  either  writing  or  tradition.  And 
with  this  little  it  is  not  our  duty 
to  deal  at  present;  but  for  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  existing 
state  of  affiiirs  in  the  Herat  terri- 
tory, and  to  arrive  fairly  at  the 
causes  that  tended  to  bring  about 
the  recent  beleaguerment  of  the  city 
by  our  old  enemy,  but  late  ally, 
the  ruler  of  Cabool,  we  must  cur- 
sorily glance  at  what  has  transpired 
in  Herat  itself  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  late  years.  And  in 
doing  this  we  may  observe  how 
frequently  the  fertile  valley  and  the 
mighty  fortress  which  rears  itself 
aloft^  a  grim  guardian  of  the  rich 
lands  at  its  feet,  have  been  subject, 
the  one  to  devastating  invasions, 
and  the  other  to  protracted  wasting 
sieges.  It  would  be  well,  also,  to 
remark  how,  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Persia,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
present  century,  Herat  and  its 
territory  have  become  at  times  a 
field  upon  which  rival  European  in- 
terests have  entered;  how  Russia, 
ever  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with 
us  in  the  East,  invariably  sends  as 
her  Minister  to  the  Persian  Court 
one  of  thQ  ablest  of  her  diplomatic 
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^fiervanta,  who,  being  on  the  spot  and 
eyer  watchful,  is  as  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  false  move  on  our 
par^  as  ne  is  prepared  to  tender  se- 
cret advice  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
Government — ^interests,  as  all  know, 
necessarily  at  variance  with  ours. 
He  bears  in  mind  that  within  the 
easy  range  of  Persian  intrigue  lies  a 
territory  that  has  been  pronounced 
the  "Key  of  India,"  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  which  we  have 
twice  proclaimed  war  and  twice 
lavished  our  treasure  and  blbod. 
He  knows  full  well  that  in  any 
complication  arising  in  the  state  of 
parties  in  these  countries,  we  must 
either  a|t  once  adopt  some  decided 
line  of  policy,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  which  our  Foreign  Office  will  be 
only  too  apt  to  blunder,  or  drop 
into  the  ^ove  of  assumed  incUf- 
ference. 

This  latter  course,  congenial  to 
the  councils  of  the  present  Minis- 
try, but  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  previous  policy  of  England  in 
those  countries,  must  indubitably 
tend  to  the  diminishing  of  our  pres- 
tige at  the  Persian  Court,  and  in- 
deed in  the  eyes  of  all  Central  Asia ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
cannot  but  regard  with  interest  a 
territory  on  the  strict  independence 
of  which  we  have  so  much  insisted. 
Russia's  interest  in  the  East,  both 
commercial  and  political,  is  small 
as  compared  with  ours.  Hitherto 
the  great  um  and  end  of  her  policy 
in  Central  Asia  has  consisted  in 
"Spargere  voces  in  vulgum  am- 
biguas ; "  yet  we  might  learn  a 
profitable  lesson  from  her,  were  we 
to  mark  the  carefUl  selection  made 
by  the  Foreign  Office  at  St  Peters- 
•  burg  of  the  envoys  that  represent 
the  Russian  Emperor  at  the  Court 
of  Persia,  and  the  Judicious  send- 
ing forth  from  time  to  time  ef  her 
so-called  scientific,  but,  in  fact,  po- 
litical missions.  On  the  appoint- 
ment and  fitting-out  of  these  mis- 
sions every  care  and  attention 
possible  are  bestowed.  The  officers 
composing  them  are  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  peculiar   qualifica- 


tions for  such  service ;  and  the  care- 
ful way  in  which  this  selection  is 
made  makes  manifest  how  anxious 
Russia  is  that  her  mission,  both  in 
outward  proof  and  the  actions  of 
its  members,  should  appear  in  fbe 
eyes  of  the  people  whose  country 
it  traverses,  in  the  character  of  a 
mission  sent  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
lightened and  great  nation. 
It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 

g resent  century  that  the  rapacious 
hah  Zemaun,  monarch  of  Afghan- 
istan, cast  covetous  eyes  upon  the 
rich  plains  of  Bengal  An  inva- 
sion of  our  territory,  or  an  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  our  Indian 
allies,  by  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  would  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  utmost  peril  to  our 
then  budding  empire  in  the  East 
We  had  but  a  small  disposable 
force  to  repel  invasion ;  and  oar 
mercenary  troops  in  those  days 
were  in  a  state  little  able  to  cope 
with  the  fierce  warriors  of  Afghan- 
istan. Then  it  was  that  Persia, 
both  on  account  of  her  geographical 
position  and  of  the  enlightened 
character  of  her  monarch,  ftrst  ap- 
peared in  a  favourable  light  as  an 
ally  of  EngUnd.  Friendly  rela- 
tions were  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  with  the 
"Asylum  of  the  Universe,"*  and 
costly  presents  were  sent  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  to 
the  Persian  Court.  Shah  Zemaun 
was  diverted  from  his  design  upon 
our  Eastern  possessions  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  timely  attack  made  by  a 
Persian  force  upon  the  then  Afghan 
province  of  Ehorassan.  Herat, 
moreover,  and  its  fertile  valley, 
were  threatened.  Our  Persian  al- 
liance was  turned  to  good  account, 
for  the  Afghan  monarch,  having 
then  his  own  western  frontier  to 
defend,  was  powerless  to  cany  out 
the  coveted  mvasion  of  our  terri- 
tory. Persia  stood  us  in  good  stead 
in  this  instance,  and  subsequently 
listening  to  the  soothing  voice  of 
diplomacy,  and  feeling  at  the  same 
time  the  electric  toudi  of  our  gold, 
she    allowed    us    to    supplant  the 


*  The  title  invariably  borne  by  the  kings  of  the  Eigar  dynasty. 
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Qucb-dread^     French      influence, 
wtiich   reigned    paramount    at   her 
Court      The   Emperor   Napoleon's 
gigintic  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest 
▼ere  not  unknown  to  us,  and  not 
QDtS  his  armies  had  sustained  de- 
feat in  Egypt  did  we  fail  to  take 
mj  but   the   warmest   interest   in 
the  wellheing    of    Persia.      After- 
wards we  were   passive    spectators 
when    one    of    her   rich    northern 
proyinces  fell  a  prey  to  Russia ;  and 
so,  probably,   we  should  have   re- 
loaioed,   haa  not  a  French  general, 
promising  the  aid    of    his   Govern- 
menfe^  suddenly  appeared  at  Tehe- 
niL    Though  we  could  allow  Persia 
to  be   bullied    into  yielding  up  a 
rich  province  to  a  victorious  Power, 
we  were  too  jealous  of  her  good- 
will to  brook  any  rival  claims  to 
her  friendship.     A  clever  diploma- 
tist  sent    sbi^ight    from    England, 
and  a  subsidy  that  guaranteed  the 
Persian  monarch  £150,000  per  an- 
num,   speedily    beat     the    French 
geueral  out  of  the  field,  and  Hussia 
was  checked,  for   we  had    entered 
ioto  an  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance with  Persia,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  uphold  her  integrity.    But 
bf  the  year  1828  a  complete  change 
had  come    over   tihe  spirit  of  our 
policy.    Russia  again  declared  war 
with  Persia;  and  the  latter  Power, 
unaided  by  us,  had  to  accept  hu- 
miliating terms  at  the  hands  of  her 
conquerors.      Not  long  subseauent 
to  this,  the  strong  fortress  of  Herat, 
and  the  fertile  valley  in  which  it 
ff-as  situated,  became  the  chief  point 
around    which     centred    the    con- 
flicting   political    aims    of    Russia^ 
Persia,  and  England;  and  the  first 
beginning  of  troubles  to  the  Hera- 
tees  was  the  Prince-Royal  of  Persia 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  m  Khorassan.       This  army, 
under  the  guidance  of  able  Russian 
and  French  ofQcers — nominally  ad- 
venturers—  and  well  pro^cided  with 
heavy  siege-guns,  nuu'ched   eventu- 
ally into  the  Valley  of  Herat,  and 
laid   si^    to    the  city.      But  for 
month  luter  month  the  place,  with 
a  starving  populace,    and   with   a 
miserably-armed  garrison,  held  out, 
sustained  by  the   indomitable  cou- 


rage and  skill  of  the  one  sole  Eng- 
lishman within  the  walls,  the  gu- 
lant  and  resolute  Eldred  Pottinger. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  urging  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Persian  troops  from 
before  Herat,  were  of  no  avail 
Our  influence  at  the  Court  of  the 
Eajars  was  gone.  And  so  we  de- 
clared war ;  and  by  a  curious 
shuffle  of  the  cards,  >  striving  to 
carry  out  the  very  reverse  of  our 
former  policy  with  reference  to 
Afghanistan,  we  endeavoured,  by 
sending  a  firiendly  mission  there, 
to  ;  substitute  that  Power  for  our 
lost  ally,  Persia.  Lord  Auckland, 
moreover,  collected  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India  a  great 
army  to  check  the  designs  of  Rus- 
sia and  Persia  in  Afghanistan.  In 
consequence  of  our  demonstration 
on  our  north-western  frontier,  and 
of  our  having  occupied  an  island  * 
in  the  Persian  Gul^  the  siege  of 
Herat  was  raised,  and  the  Persians 
withdrew  their  forces  to  within 
their  own  frontier.  No  ostensible 
enemy,  therefore,  remained  in  Af- 
ghanistan ;  but  the  army  collected 
by  Lord  Auckland  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  which  had  come 
to  be  called  the  Army  of  the  Indus, 
though  first,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  somewhat 
diminished  in  numbers,  finally  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  into  the 
wild  mountainous  country  that  lay 
beyond  .the  Sikh  territory.  We 
were  about  to  set  up  a  puppet 
king  on  the  throne  of  Cabool,  and 
he  the  most  unpopular  of  Afghans. 
The  disastrous  result  of  this  wild 
scheme — the  source  of  which  was  in.  • 
ministerial  weakness  in  Endand, 
anticipating  lud  from  the  ielat  of 
distant  triumphs  in  arm^ — was,  that 
our  army,  which  had  lain  in  bril- 
liant array  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  perished  miserably  amid  the 
snowy  mountain-nasses  of  A%han- 
istan,  and  on  the  lustre  ana  re- 
nown of  the  English  n&me  fell  a 
tarnish,  which  is  still  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Centnd 
Asia. 
Bright  days,  however,  were  in  store 
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for  Herat      Upon    the   withdrawal  the  same  time  the  most  upright  and 

of  the    Persian   beleaguering  force  the  most  generous  of  nations— an 

from  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  £ng-  impression  which    is    unfortun&telj 

Hsh  Qovernment    determined    upon  no  longer  theirs  :   for  by  measures 

sending    a    friendly  mission  to  the  which,   when  not    undecided,  were 

ruler  of  the  territory.     The  officer  hasty,   and    b^  the  despatch  of  a 

at  the  head  of  the  mission.  Major  subsequent  mission,  which  arriying 

Tod,  received  instructions  to  assist  in  Herat    under   very  similar   dr- 

the  ruler  in  rebuilding    the  fortifi-  cumstances    to    those    of   the  one 

cations  of  the  town,  which  had  suf-  above  alluded  to,  vainly  raised  the 

fered  greatly  during  the  siege.     For  hopes    of   the    people,    and    then, 

the    siege    had   lasted   upwards    of  being   possessed  of    means   barely 

twelve  months ;  and,  from  the  pass-  sufficient    to  pay  its  own    current 

ing  to  and  fro  of  troops,  and  the  expenses,  withdrew  without  having 

previous  havoc  of  war,  the  greater  aided   the    suffering   inhabitants  in 

part  of  the  valuable  lands  in   the  any  one  way,  we  have  striven  to 

vicinity    of    the    town    had    been  remove    the    favourable    impression 

thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  left    before    oil  the    minds  of  the 

populous  hamlets  around  had  sunk  people. 

mto     heaps     of    unsightly    ruins.       Shortly  subsequent  to  the  with- 

Large  sums  of  money  were  distri-  drawal  of  Major  Tod  and  his  ofiS- 

buted  among    the   poorer    class  of  cers  from  Herat,  strife  and  dissen- 

cultivators.       The    peasantry    were  sion  arose  among   its  chiefs.    The 

thus  enabled  to  return  to  their  old  ruler  Eamran  was  strangled  by  the 

homes,  and  resume  the  cultivation  order  of  the  Prime    Minister,  Yar 

of    their    spoiled    lands.      In    the  Mahomed,   who  thereupon   usurped 

space  of  a  few   short   months  the  the    supreme    power    in  the  state, 

lofty  walls  of  the    town  were  re-  Under  the  rule  of  this  chief  Herat 

paired  and  strengtheped ;  the  four  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 

gates,  which  had  been  terribly  bat-  states    in    Central  Asia.      Usurper 

tered  by  the  shot  of  the  besieeers,  though    he    was,   he   showed   bim- 

were  rebuilt     Rich  tracts  of  land  self  possessed  of  a  remarkably  saga- 

that   had    long   lain  waste,   deeply  cious  politic  mind.     The  freebootii^ 

iurrowed  by  the  Persian  trenches,  tribes  of  Hazarehs  and  Turcomvis 

that  were   marked  with   lines  and  were  brought  into  a  state  of  com- 

counter-lines  where  large  camps  had  plete    subjection.       The     Hcratees 

stood,   on    which    the    remains    of  still    recount    with    pride   how,  in 

huge  watch-fires,   smouldering,  still  those  days,  a  single  traveller  hesi- 

lingered  —  suddenly   threw    off    all  tated  not  to   proceed  unarmed  on 

ugly  trades  wrought  by  the  hands  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 

of  their  late    despoilers,   and   pre-  Imaum  Reza;  and  how  the  pilgrim 

sented  to  the  gladdened  eyes  of  the  would   journey    in    perfect    safety 

Heratees  a  suriace  tinted  with  the  across  the  lonely  tracts  of  country 

bright   green  of  growing    crops  of  that  intervene   between  the    Herat 

p;ram.    Whole  quarters  of  the  town,  territory  and   the   Persian   city  of 

mto  which   the  shells  of  the    be-  Meshed,  in  which  the  saint*s  holy 

siegers  had  plunged,  and  which  had  bones  repose.    Upon  Yar  Mahomed^s 

become    dilapidated    and    deserted,  death  his  son  was  proclaimed  ruler, 

save  by  padcs  of  hungry,  wolfish  But   his    rejgn   was  a  short   one; 

dogs,  were   rebuilt  and   repeopled.  rival  chiefs    opposed   him,  and  he 

Soon  the  name  of  the  English  Gov-  was    strahgled  —  the  fate  of  many 

ernment     came    to    be   reverenced  a    Herat    chief    before   and   since, 

throughout  the  valley,  and  this  in  a  Under  his  rule,   and  subsequently, 

way  that  it  had  never  before,  per-  the  affairs  of  Herat  fell  into  ooo- 

haps,  been  reverenced  in  the  far  East  fusion.     Persia   was   not   slow    to 

The   English    officers   finally  with-  take    advantage    of   the    disturbed 

drew,  leaving    an    impression  with  state    of    the    neigh*bouring    terri- 

the  Heratees  that  the  British  were  at  tory.    A  prince  of  the  blood-rojal 
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was  speedily  put  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  and  this  flnaUy  re* 
cdred  orders  to  enter  the  Herat 
Tilley,  and  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
The  armr  numbered  in  its  ranks 
boUi  Italian  and  French  officers  of 
the  Shah's  army.  The  sUte  of  af- 
fiurs,  it  will  be  seen,  was  much 
similar  to  that  of  1838,  but  this 
time  no  adyenturous  Pottinger 
came  to  the  reiscue  of  the  besieged 
dty.  But  the  writer  of  this  re- 
members well  being  told  by  one  of 
Uie  defenders  of  the  place,  at  the 
dose  of  this,  the  last  Persian  siege, 
how  &e  chiefe.  in  the  hour  of  their 
greatest  need,  recollecting  what 
high  hopes  and  courage  had  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  a  fuling 
Herat  garrison  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion by  the  example  and  presence 
of  an  Englishman,  determined  to 
counterfeit  the  arriyal  of  an  officer 
of  that  nation.  By  one  gate  of  the 
town  the  besieged  had  still  partial 
access  to  the  open  country  without. 
It  was  arranged  that  at  this  gate  a 
horseman,  dressed  in  a  red  coat  and 
tight-fitting  trousers,  should  on 
some  propitious  morning  be  seen 
to  arrive.  A  rumour  was  sedulous- 
ly spread  abroad  in  the  town  that 
a  British  officer,  the  bearer  of  assist- 
ance firom  the  great  Government  of 
England,  was  shortly  expected.  The 
starring  garrison  felt,  as  it  were, 
the  joy  of  deliverance,  and  eagerly 
greeted  from  afar  the  solitary  scar- 
let horseman  as  he  approached 
across  the  plain,  avoiding  the  pic- 
kets of  the  Persian  army.  But 
the  sorry  counterfeit  was  exposed. 
No  sooner  had  the  supposed  Eng- 
lish officer  ridden  from  beneath  the 
massire  gateway  than  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  personal  attend- 
ants of  a  Burdooranee  chief^  who, 
by  reason  of  a  Hair  skin,  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  anxiously- 
expected  stranger.  The  hopes  of 
the  garrison  fell  low.  Notwith- 
standing, for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  the  besieged  Heratees  held 
out,  though  all  the  time  under  a 
terrible  stress  for  provisions.  The 
cluefs  eventually  surrendered,  and 
Herat,  aiUr  having  been  given  over 
to  plunder,  was   occupi^  by   the 


Persians  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  1867. 

During  the  time  that  Herat  was 
under  siege — the  first  investment 
of  the  place  by  a  Persian  army  hav- 
ing given  a  eastu  helli  to  England  — 
a  British  force  under  Sir  James 
Outrank  had  wounded  Persia  in  her 
most  vulnerable  pqint,  her  southern 
seaboard ;  and,  about  the  time 
that  Herat  fell,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified  between  the  two  Powers, 
Persia  and  England.  One  of  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  insisted  up- 
on the  strict  independence  of  the 
Herat  territory,  and  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  Persian  troops 
from  the  scene  of  their  late  con- 
quest But  it  was  not  provided 
what  chief  was  to  be  acknowledged 
the  ruler  of  the  independent  state. 
And  of  his  lamentable  want  of 
foresight  on  our  part  the  Persian 
authorities  took  summary  advan- 
tage ;  for  the  only  A^ban  chief 
who  had  rightful  claims  of  descent 
to  the  rulership  of  Herat  was 
(being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Per- 
sian capital)  brought  forth,  and 
cruelly  assassinated.  He  was  known 
to  entertain  strong  English  ten- 
dencies, and  therefore  the  very 
possibihty  of  his  escaping  and 
reaching  Herat  was  to  be  avoided. 
At  the  time  of  this  assassination 
it  happened  that  the  Barukzaee 
chief;  Sultan  Ahn^d  Khan,  was 
an  honoured  guest  at  the  Court  of 
the  Persian  Kine.  The  chief  was 
a, refugee  from  his  own  counti7,4 
Afghanistan,  and  for  man^  years 
there  had  been  bitter  enmity  be- 
tween him  and  his  relative.  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  ruler  of  CabooL 
The  chief  was  a  man  of  a  bold  ambi- 
tious character.  His  keen  hatred 
of  the  English  he  had  from  early 
manhood  proclaimed  by  word  and 
deed.  He  was  the  Sultan  Jan  of 
the  Afghan  war,  and  this,  his  sou- 
briquet during  that  war,  was  as 
familiar  to  our  people  as  the  name 
of  any  other  Afghan  chief  He 
was  present  with  Akber  Khan 
when  that  chief  murdered  the 
British  Envoy,  and  it  is  still  cur- 
rently reported  among  the  Afghans 
that  he  actively  assisted  his  friend 
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Akber  in  the  momeDtary  struggle 
that  took  place  previous  to  the  nr- 
ing-  of  the  &tal  shot  When  we 
were  at  war  with  the  Sikhs,  he  was 
the  only  A%han  sirdar  of  no|»  who 
interested  himself  in  the  struggle. 
And  he  did  more  than  merely  in- 
terest himself;  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  hundred  Afghan 
horsemen,  and  harassed  our  troops 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
a  chief  whose  past  career  was  such 
as  Sultan  Jan's,  would  readily  look 
for,  still  less  obtain,  the  friendship 
of  dther  the  ruler  of  Cabool  or  of 
the  British  Govemmenf^  Remem- 
bering his  antecedents  and  his  long 
residence  at  the  Kajar  Court,  he 
was  far  more  likely  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Persia.  Here  then,  with- 
in the  capital  itself,  and  of  easy 
access,  was  the  very  man  for  Herat 
And  the  selection  being  left  entirely 
to  the  Persian  authorities,  as  it  was, 
they  lost  no  time  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  chance  that  thus  offered 
itself.  That  there  would  be  no 
demur  on  the  chiefs  own  part,  were 
he  selected,  was  well  known.  He 
had  ever  shown  himself  ambitious  : 
and  once  in  Herat^  so  long  coveteq 
by  the  Dost,  and,  strong  as  the 
nominee  of  Persia,  he  would  set  his 
old  enemy  at  defiance.  To  the 
rulership  of  Herat,  he  certainly  had 
no  claim  of  birth.  But  he  wa^  all 
things  considered,  so  well  quahfied 
for  the  post,  that  this  objection 
stood  not  a  moment  in  his  way.  «A 
few  days  after  the  assassination  at 
Teheran  of  his  only  likely  rival, 
Sultan  Ahmed  Khan  was  spurring 
&st  across  the  desert  plains  of 
Khorassan,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  reached  the 
distant  city  of  Herat  Fortunately 
for  the  new  ruler,  some  20,000  Per- 
sian troops  remained  still  encamped 
without  the  walls ;  for  without  their 
support,  the  Herat  chiefs,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown,  would  speedily 
have  stranded  or  otherwise  con- 
veniently have  disposed  of  him* 

To  a  mind  so  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Oriental  character 
as  Sir  James  Outram's  was,  it  had 
been  at  once  obvious  that,  unless 


English  oQcers  dioold  penonally 
witness  the  evacuation  of  the  Hent 
territory  by  the  Persian  troops,  any 
immediate  firuits  of  his  late  victo- 
ries over  the  Persian  forces  wcmld 
be  lost  On  some  pretence  or  other 
— trusting,  perhaps^  to  the  secret 
connivance  of  Russia,  perhaps  to 
his  own  skilful  misrepreseiitatioa 
of  &cts  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
country  —  the  Persian  Prime  Um^ 
ter  at  Teheran  would  manage  to  post- 
pone to  some  indefinite  period  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Shans  troops 
fix)m  before  the  walls  of  Hent 
Fortunately,  what  had  instanUj 
suggested  itself  to  the  practised 
judgment  of  Sir  James  Oui^am,  was 
provided  for  by  one  of  the  terms  ci 
the  treaty  that  had  been  drawn  up 
between  the  two  Powers,  England 
and  Persia.  Officers  were  selected, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
turning British  Envoy  as  far  as 
Teheran.  Thence  they  were  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  across 
the  eastern  frontier  bf  Persia  to  the 
Herat  valley.  Before  the  journey 
had  commenced,  Sir  James  Outiam^s 
control  over  the  affidrs  of  the  new 
mission  had  ceased.  He  was  called 
away  to  India,  and  how  there,  ever 
in  tiie  van  of  battle,  he  stemmed 
the  unchecked  tide  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion,  is  a  world-knowft 
history.  Benefiting  no  lon^  from 
his  wise  councils,  the  mission,  still 
unorganised,  passed  unfortunately 
enough  to  the  care  of  the  Forei|p 
Office.  Formed  as  it  was,  this 
mission  was  a  perfect  satire  on  any 
previous  political  mission  that  had 
ever  gone  forth  across  the  wilds  of 
Central  Asia  to  carry  out  the  behests 
of  a  European  Government  Ahout 
to  traverse  countries  <^  which  little 
was  known,  and  which  had  nerer 
been  fairly  mapped,  it  numbered 
not  [one  sdentinc  officer  among  its 
members.  It  was  provided  with 
no  scientific  instruments,  afid  no  sort 
of  armed  escort  ndiatever  swelled 
its  sorry  suite.  At  the  capital,  the 
Persian  Prime  IGnister  thraw  emy 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  onward 
progress.  After  a  delay  of  a  month 
it  left  Teheran.  Having  incurred 
severe   hardships,    and  with   their 
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lires  in  their  hands  when  passing 
through  tracts  of  country  infested 
bj  the  Turcoman  tribes,  the  officers 
eomposing   the   mission   at    length 
arnred  at  the  distant  Herat  frontier, 
but  not  before  they  had  successfully 
opposed    numerous    intrigues  /that 
had    emanated    from    the    Persian 
Court  to  stop  and  detain  them  at 
the  Ikrge  Persian  towns  that  lay  on 
their  route.    Once  across  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  brighter  days  were  in 
store  for  them.    The  new  Afghan 
rolcr  of  Herat  received  them  with 
open  arms.    And  this  was  much  to 
their  surprise;  for  gloomy  reports 
had  from    time    to    time    reached 
them    as    they    Journeyed    across 
^e    desert    plains    of  Khorassan, 
that    Sultan  Jan,  inspired    by  his 
old  hatred  of  the  English,  would 
allow  no  officers  of  that  nation  to 
cross  his  frontier.      This,  as  they 
afterwards  learnt,  was  undoubtedly 
his  original    intention.     But  when 
the  news  reached  Herat  that  ITng- 
lish  officers  were  actually  on  their 
my  to  the  place,  and   that  upon 
their  report  would  depend  the  final 
departure  of  the  British  force  from 
the  south    of    Persiaf   the    Prince 
oommandlDg  the  Persian  troops  in 
and  before  Herat  immediately  with- 
drew the  army  under  his  command 
\o    within    the    Persian     frontier. 
Thus   the  new  ruler,    an   alien  to 
the  people  under  him,  found  him- 
self suddenly  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
those  troops  to  whom  he  had  looked 
for  support.      Powerful   rival   fac- 
tious at  once  set  themselves  in  ar- 
ray against   him,  and   then  it  oc- 
cinrred  to  him  that;  his  only  chance 
of  ronaining  in  power  was  to  re- 
ceive the  British  mission  well.    He 
knew  that  by  so  doing  he  would  have 
at  least  the  semblance  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  powerful  British  Govern- 
ment      He   consequently   adopted 
a  line  of  policy  which,  though  it 
completely  compromised   him  with 
the  Persian  Government,  made  him 
popular   with    the   people   of   He- 
rat.    He  made  the  officers  of  the 
mission   his   welcome   guests.      In 
the  course  of  the  first  interview,  he 
declared  to  them,  without  reserve, 


that  frmn  childhood  he  had  cherished 
feelings  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
English,  but  these  feelings,  he  can- 
didly added,  had  invariably  brought 
trouble  upon  his  head.  He  was  de- 
termined, now  and  henceforth,  to  be 
as  friendly  towards  England  as  he 
had  previously  been  hostile;  and 
afler-ervents  showed  that  the  Sirdar 
was  sincere  in  the  sentiments  he 
then  avowed. 

By  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Herat  the  hc^es  of  the  Sirdar 
were  raised.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  his  ever-constant  friendship,  and 
his  open  avowal  of  it,  in  spite  of  in- 
structions that  reached  him  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Persian  Court,  would 
be  rewarded  at  no  distant  period  by- 
some  material  aid  firom  the  Govern- 
ment whose  officers,  without  any  ob< 
ject  apparent  to  him,  were  remaining 
on,  month  after  month,  in  his  terri- 
tory. The  mission  had  ample  oppor^ 
tunities  of  informing  itsdf  as  to  the 
perilous  position  of  the  new  ruleiv— 
perilous  in  as  fiu*  as  his  state  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  fUtare  was  concerned. 
His  not  unnatural  tendency  to  look  in 
the  hour  of  need  for  protection  to  the 
Power  that  had  placed  him  where 
he  was,  and  his  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  his  neighbour,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  were  equally  reported  to  the 
home  Government  ^ut  nothing 
came  of  it  The  time  in  which  the 
independence  of  Herat  might  have 
been  secured,  and  not  left  a  m«re 
empty  word,  went  unprofitably  by. 
^r  six  months  the  mission  re- 
mained within  the  walls  of  Herat, 
but  not  one  noord  of  instructions  as 
to  any  definite  policy  to  be  pursued, 
whether  it  was  to  remain,  or  whether 
it  was  to  leave,  did  the  Govern- 
ment vouchsafe  to  send.  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  as  the 
uixious  days  grew  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  into  months,  the  .high 
hopes  that  bad  been  raised  in  the 
breast  <tf  the  BIrdar  fled,  and  gavB 
way  to  disappointinent  ?  He  ^ad- 
ually  began  to  perceive  that  the 
Government  of  England  that  set  so 
high  a  store  on  the  independence 
of  his  territory,  had  no  intention  of 
giving   him  any  material  ud.     It 
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was  a  disagreeable  discoTeiy,  but  he 
never  for  one  instant  wavered  in  his 
friendliness  to  his  English  guests. 
Bmbarrassing  as  his  position  was,  in- 
trigued agaiost  by  rival  chie&  whom 
he  was  powerless  to  punish,  and  help- 
less as  he  knew  himself  to  be  to  resist 
foreign  invasion,  he  never,  hy  word 
or  deed,  iha  led  by  his  disappoint- 
ment to  deviate  from  the  character 
he  had  at  first  assumed,  that  of  a 
considerate  and  friendly  host 
Though  rumours  of  grave  disasters 
to  the  English  arms  * — sometimes  of 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  English 
race  in  India — ^readied  him,  though 
reports  were  sedulously  spread 
abroad  in  his  own  city  that  his 
^ests  were  mere  spies,  sent  to  sat- 
isfy their  Government  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  his  town  and  terri- 
tory, he  never  varied  his  conduct  to- 
wards them,  or  abated  bis  show  of 
friendship.  He  was  always  ready  to 
receive  them  in  his  own  tumble*down 
ruined  serai,  or  to  visit  them  in 
theirs ;  and  during  these  visits,  many 
were  the  interesting  incidents  of  his 
early  life  that  the  Sirdar  recounted. 
Not  the  least  so  was  the  story  of  his 
prison  life  at  Bokhara,  where  he 
found  himself  a  fellow-prisouer  of 
poor  Stoddart  The  Sirdar  event- 
ually escaped,  in  the  guise  of  a  melon- 
seller,  from  the  dungeon  into  whidi 
the  treacherous  Vizier  of  Bokhara 
had  thrown  him ;  but  being  loth  to 
leave  Stoddart,  whose  gallant  bearing 
in  misfortune  had  inspired  him  with 
admuration,  he  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  escape  also,  and  even  planned  a 
disguise  for  him.  But  Stoddart 
was  deaf  to  all  entreaty.  He  vowed 
that  till  the  day  came  in  which  the 
English  Government  would  enforce 
his  release,  he  would  make  no  se- 
cret attempt  to  escape  from  the 
dungeon  of  the  ruthless  Vizier. 
High  hopes  of  a  great  and  gallant 
heart — ^hopes  which  were  never  ful- 
filled, but  which  resulted  eventually 
in  the  miserable  and  affonising  deaths 
of  two  brave  and  high-minded  Brit- 
ish officers ! 


It  was  after  a  stay  of  some  six 
months  that  the  mission,  still  with- 
out instructions  from  the  Home  Qot- 
emment,  withdrew  from  Herat  It 
found  that,  owing  to  the  intrigaes  of 
rival  factions  within  the  city,  it 
could  not  prolong  its  stay  wiUiout 
running  the  risk  of  seriously  com- 
promising the  name  and  honour  of 
the  Briti^  Government  For  m  the 
position  it  held — ^nominally  that  of  a 
political  mission — ^it  was  impossible 
for  it  to  remain  in  the  city  withont 
identifying  itself  irrevocably  with 
the  government  of  the  de  faeto  ruler 
of  Herat,  and  th^efore  opposing  the 
claims  of  rival  chiefs,  many  of  whom 
were  ready  at  any  momet^t  to  rebel. 
against  a  ruler  who  was  a  stranger  to 
them 'all.  What  the  mission  endeay- 
oured  to  do,  was  to  hold  itself  aloof 
firom  all  the  strife  and  faction  of  par- 
ties that  were  going  on  around.  But 
this  was  hard  to  accomplish  in  a  dtj 
like  Herat,  where  every  chief  was 
anxious  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
English  officers,  and  came  inyariably 
to  the  mission-house  for  advice  and 
counsel  It  therefore  did  what  was 
best  to  be  done  in  the  existing  state 
of  affiiirs;  i^  withdrew.  But  the 
withdrawal  took  place  under  circum- 
stances so  peculiar  that  they  will  ever 
be  remembered  by  the*  officers  pres- 
ent, as  affording  a  further  proof  of 
the  staunch  friendship  and  good^will 
of  the  disappointed  Sirdar,  who  was 
about  to  be  left,  with  a  dismantled 
fortress  and  an  empty  treasury,  en- 
tirely to  his  own  resources.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  under  or- 
cumstanoes  so  adverse,  the  Sirdar 
Sultan  Ahmed  Khan  remained  ruler 
of  the  Herat  territory.  For  a  period 
of  upwards  of  four  years,  till  the 
hour  in  which  he  was  struck  dead 
by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  he  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  the  su- 
preme authority  in  the  state.  The 
first  open,  armed  attack  on  his  ter- 
ritory was  made  by  Dost  Maho- 
med, the  chief  whom  .all  along  he 
had  most  feared,  and  whom  he  hoped 
to  defy. 


*  Delhi  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  rebel  troops. 
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Though  perhaps  lying  somewhat 
remote,  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  that  led  the  old  chief  of 
Cahool  finally  to  attack  the  man 
whom  for  many  years  he  so  hitterly 
hated.  It  is  very  evident  that,  verg- 
ing as  he  was  on  extreme  old  age, 
he  would  not  have  put  himself  at  me 
head  of  an  army  that  was  ahout  to 
take  a  long  hazardous  march,  and 
the  siege  of  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  all  Central  Asia,  unless 
he  had  first  assured  himself  that 
the  ruler  of  Herat  had  fallen  back 
upon  his  old  Persian  tendencies — 
tendencies  that  were  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the 
*  Government  of  England.  This 
Government,  he  knew,  or  at  the 
least  he  hoped,  would  regard  with 
favour,  possibly  aid  in,  an  attack 
upon  a  chief  whose  territory  it 
wished  to  see  strictly  independent. 
But  how  was  it- that  the  sentiments 
of  a  chief  who  had  been  so  friendly 
to  a  British  mission,  who  had  so 
anjdously  looked  for  the  assistance 
of  England,  underwent  such  a 
change  as  to  make  him  abandon 
the  wish  nearest  his  heart,  and 
adopt  a  line  of  policy  that  threw 
him  into  the  outstretched  arms 
of  Persia?  We  must  attribute 
this  change  in  the  Sirdar's  senti- 
ments, not  to  his  own  choice  most 
assuredly,  but  rather  to  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  Foreign  Office 
extending  itself  dangerously  over 
our  true  policy  in  Central  Asia 
through  the  weak  hands  of  its  re- 
presentative at  the  Persian  capital. 
And  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  only,  laboured  —  and  that 
successfully  —  to  upset  and  cast  into 
ignominious  shade  British  influ- 
ence at  the  Court  of  Persia,  we  must 
look  to  that  period  which  saw  the 
last  Persian  war  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Shortly  sub- 
sequent to  this,  the  control  of  Bri- 
tish Policy  in  Persia  and  Central 
Asia  was  thrown  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  India  Board,  an  office 
thoroughly  competent  to  the  con- 
trol of  affiurs  in  those  coimtries. 
To  show  that  it  was  so,  it  is  only 
necessary   to    mention    their   first 


wise  and  judicious  measure.  This 
was,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Honour- 
able C.  Murray  to  the  post  of  Min- 
ister at  Dresden,  to  appoint  to  the 
Court  of  Persia  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  an  officer  who  had  passed  some 
years  of  his  early  life  both  in  Af- 
ghanistan and, in  Persia,  and  whose 
name  alone  bore  a  weight  of  pres- 
tige in  those  countries  that  promised 
favourably  to  raise  declining  Bri- 
tish influence  at  the  Court  of  Te- 
heran. And  those  who  saw  how 
necessary  it  was  to  have  at  that 
Court  an  Envoy  who  had  a  rightly 
determined  will,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  versed  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  were  not  disappointed 
in  the  officer  they  had  selected.  In 
a  spirit  more  liberal  than  is  now 
customary  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  India  Board,  well  understand- 
ing that  gifts  straight  from  the 
Home  Government  by  the  hands 
of  its  Envoy  of  brilliantly  mounted 
fowling-pieces  and  curiously  con- 
trived revolvers  have  more  signi- 
ficance and  worth  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Afghan  -chief  than  in  Europe 
would  be  readily  supposed,  made 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  the*  bearer,  pro- 
hablv  at  his  own  suggestion,  of  a 
few  handsome  presents  to  the  Herat 
Sirdar,  who  had  shown  himself, 
since  his  accession  to  power,  as 
anxious  to  preserve  the  firiendship 
as  he  was  to  receive  the  assistance* 
of  the  English  Government.  But 
having  received  no  assistance  or  aid 
of  any  kind,  the  Sirdar  had  not  un- 
naturally begun  to  think  that  this 
independence  of  his  territory,  to 
which  he  had  once  attached  so 
much  importance,  was  to  be  a  mere 
empty  sound.  For  how,  in  fiict,  was 
he,  with  not  half-a-dozen  six-pound- 
er guns,  without  even  a  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  to  man  the  walls  of 
a  large  fortress,  or  repel  invasion  of 
his  territory,  to  which  at  any  mo- 
ment he  was  liable  f  The  gift  of 
a  few  presents  straight  from  the 
Home  Government  by  the  hands  of 
its  Envoy,  and  the  interchange  of  a 
few  firiendly  letters,  and  the  word 
of  such  a  man  as  the  new  Envoy, 
quieted  the  disturbed  mind  of  tiie 
Sirdar ;  and  the  thought  of  declar 
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ing  himself  a  tribntary  state  of  second  was  the  selection  of  his  suo- 
Persia,  and  so  getting  her  full  aid  cessor,  a  gentleman  of  whom  nothing 
and  assistance^  was  chased  from  his  was  known  to  the  world  at  large 
contemplation  like  an  evil  dream,  beyond  the  fact  on  his  having  been 
Once  apin,  owing  to  the  far-sight-  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
ed policy  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlin-  stantinople ;  and  on  this  ground, 
&on,  British  influence  had  a  fair  probably,  he  was  deemed  to  be  per- 
chiuice  of  retrieving  the  ground  fectly  competent  to  fill  the  high 
which  we  had  so  notoriously  lost,  post  of  her  Majesty's  Minister  Pleni- 
and  the' circumspect  Russians  conse-  potentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordin- 
quently  gained,  at  the  Eajar  Court  axy  at  the  Court  of  Persia.  The 
At  this  favourable  conjuncture  of  selection  was  scarcely  a  judicious 
affiurs,  whether  owing  to  the  need  obe,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  what 
of  some  political  party -measure,  or  an  important  position  it  is  that  the 
merely  from  apprehension  of  a  cur-  British  Minister  occupies  in  Persia, 
tailment  of  the  patronage  of  the  and  the  high  Interests  that  are  at 
Foreign  Office,  the  control  of  our  times  at  stake.  It  is  nfore  than 
affitirs  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia  probable  that,  as  far  as  the  expe- . 
was,  on  Lord  Malmesbury's  going  rience  of  the  successor  of  Sir  H. 
out  of  office,  suddenly  taken  from  Rawlinson  went,  the  Afghan  ruler 
the  India  Office  and  restored  to  of  Herat  might  have  been,  for  all 
the  Foreign  Office.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  Minister  knew  to  the  con- 
the  guidance  of  our  policy  in  those  trary,  a  Chinaman,  or  a  chief  of 
remote  but  to  us  imporUnt  coun^  Calmuck  Tartars.  The  real  and  im- 
tries,  was  taken  from  an  office  perative  wants  of  the  Sirdar,  his 
where  it  had  the  advantage  of  the  obviously  dangerous  position  be- 
ezperience  of  able  and  giued  men,  tween  two  rival  Powers,  his  frequent 
who  from  earliest  manhood  had  calls  for  assistance,  were  so  many 
been  &miliar  with  the  character  of  wild  words  that  found  no  hearing 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  within  the  walls  of  the  English 
and  with,  what  was  also  of  import-  Minister's  house  at  Teheran.  Then 
ance,  the  state  of  parties  there,  and  it  was,  and  then  only,  that  the 
transferred,  unreasonably  enough^  to  Sirdar,  dragging  the  anchor  of  hope 
an  Office  which,  from  its  constitu-  as  he  despondingly  had  done  for 
tion,  if  it  ever  'interposed  its  mea-  many  a  weary  month,  and  finding 
sures  at  all,  could  only  hope  to  himself  drifting  upon  the  deadly 
blunder  onwards  in  disastrous  and  shoal  of  an  utterly  defenceless  posi- 
lamentable  ignorance  of  anything  tion,  threw  himself  into  the  out- 
connected  with  Central  Asia,  its  stretched  arms  of  Persia,  and  went 
chiefs,  and  its  ever-shifting  politics,  through  the  outward  forms  of  de- 
The  courier  bearing  the  news  of  the  daring  himself  tributary  to  that 
transfer  of  the  affairs  of  the  Per-  Power,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
sian  mission  frt>m  the  one  Office  to  expect  aid  from  her  in  the  time  of 
the  other  arrived  duly  at  Teheran,  need  and  danger.  The  consequen- 
The  return  courier  to  Constant!-  ces  of  this  act  of  his  were  those 
nople,  in  the  recesses  of  the  large  which  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
leathern  bass  swung  across  his  common-sense  of  Sir  H.  Rawlbson, 
horse,  carried  the  resignation  of  the  but  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
then  British  Minister  and  ilnvoy  things,  had  escaped  the  penetration 
at  the  Court  of  Persia.  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  selected 
Thus  it  appears  probable  that  the  officer.  The  Dost,  well  informed,  no 
first  disastrous  result  consequent  on  doubt,  of  the  apathy  of  the  Briiish 
the  transfer  of  the  control  of  our  Minister,  lit  once  saw  tftiat  the  long- 
relations  with  Persia  and  Central  wished-for  moment  had  come.  Ha 
Asia,  effected  at  home,  was  the  re-  old  enemy.  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan, 
signation  of  a  highly  able,  expert-  had  done  that  which  must  inevitably 
enced  officer,  such  as  Sir  Henry  incur,  if  any  consistency  whatever 
^'"wlinaon  was  hnoion  to  be.    The  existed  in  the  councils  of  our  Gov- 
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ernment^  the  deep  displeasure  of 
the  English;  and  with  the  old  fire 
and  intrepidity  of  his  youth,  at  an 
age  when  most  Orientals  are  utterly 
decrepid  and  imbecile,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
marched  upon  Herat,  vowing  that 
he  would  either  take  the  city  or 
leave  his  bones  without  the  walls. 
Herat  sustained  a  siege  of  many 
months.  Its  chief  was  struck  down 
by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  Dost 
Mahomed,  worn  out  by  fiitigue 
and  exposure,  died  a  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  fortress  falling 
into  his  hands.  Upon  Dost  Maho- 
med's death  the  intdtest  of  all  Af- 
ghans was  centred  upon  Cabool. 
The  death  of  the  old  chief  had  been 
long  expected  and  often  reported. 
His  sons,  and  all  A%hanistan,  sprang 
at  once  to  their  arms,  and  for  a  shoi^ 
time  it  was  a  mere  lottery  who  would 
succeed  to  the  supreme  power.  The 
&Tourite  son,  Gholam  Hyder,  who 
had  been  many  years  ago  declared 
heir-apparent  by  the  Dost,  had 
died  suddenly  some  time  previous 
to  his  father^s  demise.  Of  the  re- 
maining sons  Afieul  Khan  was  the 
eldest^  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  declared  ruler  of  Cabool,  for 
he  had  been  for  many  years  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  largest  pro-  • 
vinces  in  the  dominions  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan;  and  having  been 
constantly  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  territory, 
his  thousands  of  followers  were  in- 
ured to  war  and  bloodshed,  and  it 
was  well  known  among  the  Afghans 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make  a 
desperate  onslaught  upon  any  chief 
who  would  aspire  to  be  a  rival 
cU^mant  to  theur  master  for  the 
throne  of  Cabool.  Though  he  was 
the  eldest  son,  we  chose  to  make 
light  of  his  claims,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  panic,  when  the  hill  tribes 
on  our  north-west  frontier  were  in 
arms  against  us,  we  recognised,  as 
the  future  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
his  brother,  Shere  Ali  Khan.  This 
chie^  happening  to  be  at  Cabool 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  power- 
ful Afzul  Khan's  absence,  had  pos- 


sessed hhnself  of  the  rdns  of  gov* 
emment  The  most  sanguine  could 
not  otherwise  have  hopea  than  that 
his  was  to  be  but  a  temporary  pos- 
session. Moreover,  the  time  that 
our  troops  were  hotly  engaged  be- 
yond our  own  fh>ntier,  and  when 
our  force  was  in  a  somewhat  critiad 
position  in  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  confines  of  Afghanistan,  was 
not  a  time  to  hold  out  suddenly  the 
hand  of  recognition  to  any  aspirant 
to  the  throne  of  Cabool,  still  less 
to  such  an  aspirant  as  Shere  Ali 
Khan.  A  little  patience  and  a  lit- 
tle calmness  at  this  conjuncture 
would  have  been  more  becoming 
than  the  hasty  recognition  of  a 
chief)  of  whose  power  to  retain  the 
supreme  rule  in  the  state  we  were 
ienorant  By  late  accounts  we  learn 
that  Afzul  Khan  and  another  bro- 
ther are  in  arms  against  the  ruler 
we  thought  fit  to  recognise ;  and  more 
bitter  than  ever  is  their  hostility, 
now  that  they  leam  that  we  have 
thrown  the  shadow  of  our  friend- 
ship upon  him,  and  that  at  a  t^e 
when  he  or  they  but  little  expected 
it  Now  more  than  ever  is  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  we  hastily  re- 
cognised a  chief  who  has  but  little 
chance  of  successfully  opposing  the 
swarms  of  Afghan  warriors  arrayed 
under  the  banners  of  his  brothers, 
and  who  are  probably  at  this  vexy 
time  making  the  bazaars  of  Cabool 
noisy  with  the  clang  of  arms.  Thus 
we  have  again  to  reap  a  crop  of 
embarrassment,  if  not  discredit, 
in  displaying  the  worthlessness  of 
our  proffered  friendship.  Panic 
simply,  during  our  late  troubles  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India^ 
has  led  us  to  adopt  a  precipitate 
and  affectedly  cordial  recognition 
of  the  first  comer,  and  proffer  a 
sop  to  avert  the  fhrther  enmity  of 
a  chief  who  has  always  shown  him- 
self hostile  to  us.  So  it  was  that 
when,  in  1857,  the  frontier  poli- 
ticians, upon  their  overweening 
confidence  giving  place  to  intense 
alarm,  on  the  discovery  that  rebel- 
lion was  rife  throughout  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  north-west,  devised 
the  notable  scheme  of  seeking  to 
secure  the  inactivity  of  the  long-ne- 
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glected  Dost  Mahomed,  by  means  gadous  honest  old  king  was  aban- 
of  paying  him  an  enormous  monthly  doned  to' his  reflections  on  the  pro- 
stipend.  But  no  sooner  was  it  felt  digality  and  fondness  of  British 
that  large  European  reinforcements  functionaries  in  a  fright,  and  their 
had  re-established  our  away  than  parsimony  and  reserve  as  their  ter- 
the  stipend  was  stopped,  ind  the  sa-  rors  subsided. 


ASmE  AKD  HBB  MA8TEB. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Fbau  von  Heilhann,  mother  of  edzed  two  sides  of  the  estrade; 
Gott&ied  Ton  Heilmann,  musician  behind  her  chair  was  a  little  thicket 
and  composer,  a  prophet  not  with-  formed  by  her  great  India  rahber 
out  honour  in  bis  native  place  of  plants,  and  %  few  pots  of  blossom- 
Wustestadt,  knitted  as  denly  and  ing  shrubs  and  sweet-scented  fioir- 
as  constantly  as  do  all  the  homely  ers  placed  at  their  feet 
and  old-fasmoned  among  her  coun-  Outside,  the  sky  seemed  to  be 
trywomen.  blown  into  a  more  and  more  burn- 

On  the  morning  when  we  first  ing  blue,  and  the  sunshine  into  i 
look  in  upon  her,  the  easy-chair  fiercer  brightness,  by  the  keen  wind 
Frau  Ton  Heilmann  occupies  is  that  was  merrily,  madly  whirling 
placed  in  its  fine-weather  position —  about  the  red  and  brown  leaves  it 
that  is,  the  estrade  in  front  of  the  had  torn,  somewhat  untimely,  from 
centre  window  of  a  handsome  and  the  trees  in  the  great  garden.  The 
comfortable  room  on  the  hel  etage  light  that  fell  on  this  indoor  pic- 
of  a  house 'situated  on  the  outskirts  ture  was  wonderfully  clear  and 
of  a   frequented  public   garden — a   sharp. 

''garden^'  which  is  no  garden  as  Frau  von  Heilmann  was  a  little 
we  English  understand  the  word,  deaf;  when  the  door  at  the  end  of 
but  something  between  a  wood  and  the  room,  on  which  she  had  her 
a  park ;  a  wood  with  no  sylvan  back  turned,  opened,  she  did  not 
wildness,  a  park  with  no  lawny  look  round.  Presently  she  started, 
slopes  or  tiui  expanse ;  in  reality,  it  for  there  fell  int^o  her  lap  a  heavy 
is  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  forest,  drop,  which  proved  to  be  the  first 
cleared  here  and  there  to  make  of  a  perfect  shower  of  bonbons— 
place  for  a  statue  or  a  piece  of  water,  chocolate  d  la  creme^  which  she 
and  intersected  in  all  directions  by  loved  right  well — ^rained  down  upon 
carriage-drives  and  narrower  paths,  her  fi*om  a  hand  above  her  head, 
making  a  sheltered  and  pleasant  The  shower  ceasing,  two  arms  were 
enough  resort  for  the  idle  and  the  clasped  round  her  neck,  and  a  soft 
fashionable  among  the  inhabitants  cheek  pressed  against  hers, 
of  Wustestadt  .  "  I  was  expecting  you,  Annchen, 

Frau  von  Heilmann  smiled  to  Tochterchen,**  the  old  lady  said, 
herself^  over  her  knitting,  as  the  She  laid  down  her  knitting  and  tried 
autumn  sunshine  fell  upon  her.  to  return  the  caresses  lavished  upon 
She  was  a  handsome  snowy-haired  her,  but  she  could  not  get  at  her 
old  woman,  with  bushy  brows  over-   assailant 

hanging  dark  eyes  that  kept  in  "  Gome  round  in  front  of  me,  my 
them  much  of  the  fire  of  youth,  child.  Take  care  of  my  plants! 
She  made  a  striking  and  pleasant  Come  round  where  I  can  see  jonu 
picture,  sitting  as  she  did  in  a  sort  Tou  must  tell  me  all  about  it*' 
of  indoor  TOwer ;  ivy  festooned  "  K  you  won't  look  at  me,  Mut- 
the  inside  of  the  window,. and  was  terchen,  perhaps  I  can.  Knit^hiit, 
trained  over  the  lattice-work  which  knit  I  look  only  at  your  needles,  like 
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ft  good,  kind  Mfltterehei^  as  you 
we.'' 

Annchen  (or  rather  Annie,  for 
she  was  an  English  girl)  carefully 
pushed  her  way  through  the  thicket 
—only  her  head  and  arms  had 
penetnted  it  till  now — and  knelt 
down  at  the  old  lady's  feet  She 
put  the  abandoned  knitting  into 
the  old  hands  with  a  little  shy,  be- 
seeching smile;  then,  when  she 
heard  the  familiar  and  friendly 
click-click  of  the  needles,  she  laid 
her  head  down  on  those  motherly 
knees,  and  by-and-by  began  to 
cry — at  first  t^iy  quietly;  and  at 
firet  Frau  Ton  Heilmann  only  no- 
ticed this  crying  by  now  and  then, 
when  she  came  to  a  point  in  her 
knitting  at  which  she  had  to  shift 
her  ncidles,  laying  her  hand  car- 
essingly on  the  bright  brown  hair 
that  was  scattered  oyer  her  lap. 
GeneraUy  at  the  same  time — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  same  pause  of  her  in- 
dustry —  she  put  one  of  her  pet  bon- 
bons into  her  mouth,  showing  that 
tiiese  tears  shed  uiM>n  her  knees 
caused  her  little  uneasiness,  not 
eren  fear  that  they  might  induce  a 
more  acute  attack  of  her  chronic 
complaint,  rheumatisuL 

But  when  five,  ton,  fifteen  minutes 
passed,  ^d  the  hcAd  was  not  raised, 
and  the  sobbing  had  become  yio- 
lent,  Frau  Ton  Heilmann  laid  her 
knitting  and  her  bonbons  away  on 
the  little  table  that  stood  at  her 
elbow,  and  lifted  up  the  girl's  face. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  hearty 
crying  does  not  make  -a  pretty 
&ce  prettier,  though  undeniably  it 
makes  a  plain  one  plainer.  In  spite 
of  the  temporary  disfigurement, 
however,  this  fiice  that  Frau  yon 
Heihnann  took  between  her  kind 
brown  hands  was  a  sweet,  bewitoh- 
ing,  lorable,  little  face.  In  the 
eyes  there  was  a  tender,  gentle,  and 
7^  wild  look  —  wild  in  the  sense  of 
untamed;  the  pretty  mouth  had  a 
passionate  but  refined  fulness;  the 
ddicate  nostril  a  sensitiye  curve; 
the  soft  dear  skin  let  every  change 
of  mood  shine  through,  betrayed 
by    the    flushing    and     retreating 


Holding  this  fiuse  between  her 
strong  old  hands,  Frau  von  Her- 
mann tried  to  read  it 

**More  tears  than  enough,  Azm- 
chen.    What  ails  thee,  my  child  ?" 

"Everything,  Matterchen." 

"Then  I  think  we  shall  prove 
that  it  is  nothing." 

"It  is  one  or  the  other.  —  either 
everything  or 'nothing.  It  souhds 
silly  to  say  so,  but  truly.  Matter- 
chen,  I  hardly  know  which.  Either 
lam  too  happy  —  happier  than  any 
girl  ever  was  before,  or  will  hd 
after  "  —  here  a  sparkling  light  broke 
over  her  face —  "or  I  am  miserable, 
too  miserable.  There  is  something 
here" — clasping  both  hands  tightly 
over  her  heart,  and  drawing  a  long 
breath — '^thatl  cannot  understand 

—  a.  heavy  weight  that  I  cannot 
move.  Ought  not  happiness  to 
make  the  heart  lights  Hutterdien? 

—  light  as  a  feather,  gay  as  a  bird, 
bright  as  the  sunshine?"  Her 
voice,  as  she  asked  this,  had  a  lark- 
like carol  in  its  tones ;  but  then  the 
tears  rushed  blindingly  into  her 
eyes,  and  she  murmured— "It  is 
not  so  with  me  — 


"•MdneRah'Irthin, 
M ein  Hen  Ist  schwer ; 
Ich  finde  de  nlmmer 
Und  xdnuaermehr.' 


Why  do  I  feel  like  this,  Matter- 
chen  ?" 

"Echl"  ejaculated  Frau  von 
Heilmann,  and  her  hands  dropped 
and  folded  themselves  in  her  lap, 
while  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  retro- 
spective. 

"I  think  this  is  how  it  is,''  she 
said,  presently.  "A  great  happi- 
ness  coming  to  us  suddenly,  seems 
more  than  we  can  hold;  a  great 
blessing  fiilling  upon  us  all  at  once, 
seems  more  than  we  can  bear.  We 
feel  burdened,  weighed  down,  till 
we  have  found  our  way  to  the  good 
Qod's  feet,  and  asked  His  blessing 
upon  His  gift.  When  I  was  agir^ 
my  heart  would  be  light  an^  dance 
in  me  because  the  sun  shone,  be- 
cause a  bird  sang  —  nay,  even  for  a 
ball  or  a  ball-dress;  but  when  I 
was  a  woman,  and  Gottfiied  my 
husband,  my  only  and  ever-bdoved, 
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was  given  me — and  again,  when 
Gottfried  my  son,  the  true  and 
noble  heart,  was  bom  to  me, — it  was 
not  thus.  Is  it  that  jour  heart  is 
heayy  with  its  unpraiifd  happiness, 
Annchen,  my  child?" 

The  young  girl  flushed  deeply 
beneath  the  searching  eyes  at  the 
solemn  questicm. 

'*I  do  not  know,  my  mother," 
Then,  aiter  a  long  pause,  the  truth- 
ful tongue  said,  tranulously — 

**  Suppose,  suppose,  H utterchen, 
that  my  heart  sinks  and  fiiils  me 
for  fear  that  I  do  not  lore  him 
enough  f  " 

'*It  can  hardly  be  that  you  do 
not  love  him,  child!  For  *  Plough,* 
leave  that  to.  time :  you  will  go  on 
loring  him  more  and  more,  better 
and  better,  through  all  your  ik^" 

**  Suppose,  then,  Matterchen," 
and  the  voice  was  more  tremuloas 
yet,  and  very  low — **  suppose  that  I 
fear,  with  fear  that  makes  my  heart 
sicken  and  shrink  till  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  die,  that  he  does  not  love 
me,  not  more  than  a  vexy  little,  not 
80  much  as  he  pities  me  —  that  he 
does  not  love  me  enough — not 
enough  to  satisfy  my  greedy  heart, 
so  starved  for  love  —  not  enough  to 
make  it  for  his  happiness  that  I 
should  be  his  wife." 

Frau  von  Heilmann  smiled. 

**It  cannot  be  that  he  does  not 
love  you  a  good  deal,  Annchen;  or 
why  should  he,  who  has  found  his 
old  mother  enough  till  now,  want 
YOU  for  a  wife?  For  'enough'  — 
be  good,  wise,  and  loving,  Tdohter- 
chen ;  strive  to  grow  more  and  more 
worthy." 

'^  But,  Matterchen,  I  am  not  good, 
not  wise — I  am  so  childish,  so  hot, 
so  hasty ;  and  he,  your  son,  is  al- 
ways — no,"  she  smiled  and  blushed 
as  she  corrected  herself;  '^almost 
always  —  so  calm,  so  wise,  so  perfect 
Yes,"  she  added,  with  a  vivid  and 
proud  kindling  of  the  whole  aspect, 
"  he  is  so  perfect  —  that  is  the  great- 
est^&ult  I  can  find  with  him;  and 
though  it  is  no  &ult  in  him,  your 
noble  son,  it  may  be  a  misfortune, 
even  a  misery,  for  poor  me." 

^Your  heart  tdls  you  how  &lse 


that  is^  before  your  tongae  hu 
made  azTend  of  saying  it,"  returned 
Frau'von  Heilmana  **  My  Gottfried 
is,  not  perfect)  I  know,  though  I 
could  not  easily  put  my  finger  upon 
the  speck  or  flaw.  He  lives  to- 
wards perfection,  as  we  all  should 
do,  striving  towards  the  falfiUing 
of  the  command,  ^Darum  sollt  ihr 
vollkommen  sein;'  but  he  is  not 
perfect  If  he  were — we  grow  to- 
wards the  standard  of  what  we  lore, 
Tdchterchen  —  if  we  set  our  hesris 
high,  our  lives  will  not  be  grorel- 
ling.  No  woman's  misery  ever  came 
to  her  through  th/s  perfectness,  or 
api^oach  towards  it,  of  him  she 
loved."  Frau  von  Heilmann  had 
noted  and  rightly  understood  that 
proud  kindling  of  the  sweet  youi^ 
face.  She  sealed  the  pure  brow  wi£ 
a  kiss,  and  said — 

"  Now  tell  me  how  it  happened, 
Annchen.  I,  his  old  mother,  was 
quite  in  the  dark.  Much  as  he 
talks  of  you — much  for  a  man  who 
talks  so  little  about  anything  — and 
always  with  pity  and  grave  kind- 
ness, I  did  not  guess  tluit  he  loved 
you." 

''And  does  he?  Oh,  does  he? 
Is  it  not  a  mistake?  All  pity  and 
grave  kindness — only  such  love  as 
a  &ther  feels  for  a  foolish  little 
daughter." 

''Last  night,  when  he  told  rae 
what  he  had  done,  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  ^t 
with  him.  But  I,  an  old  woman, 
cannot  make  love  for  a  man,  Ann- 
chen mein.  Ask  him  —  let  him 
speak  for  himself  I  love  a  love- 
story  as  if  I  were  a  young  girl  still, 
though.  Will  you  not  tell  me 
yours  ?" 

For  a  moment  Annie  hid  h«r 
blushing  fiice.  Frau  von  Heilmann 
could  feel  how  the  full  heart  beat 
against  her  knee. 

"  What  can  be  told  at  all  is  soon 
told,"  Annie  began  when  she  looked 
up  again:  having  said  which,  she 
paused — long  enough  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  the  silence.  *^  You 
know,  Miitterchen,  I  am  not  limppy 
at  Fraulein  Grippe's.  She  is  yery 
hard  and  cold,  and  lately  she  has 
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been  almost  crueL  Some  of '  the 
little  ones  love  the  'English  teach- 
er,' or  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
it  Yesterday  all  things  seemed 
bitter  and  black.  Do  you  know, 
Mvitt^rchen,  that  as  we  too^c  our 
dull  walk  by  the  dismal  canal  I 
g&zed  down  upon  it  longingly ;  and 
if  I  bad  been  alone,  and  it  had  not 
looked  so  ugly  and  slimy — — " 

"Child  I  Don't  let  Gottfried; 
hesr  yoa  talk  like  that" 
"Would  he  be  angry?" 
"Hurt— grieved" 
"Oh,  MOtterchenI"  Annie  cried. 
"Suppose  it  is  like  that  often  !'-^ 
that  I  often  hurt  and  grieve  him  I 
Yoa  will  come  to  hate  me,  and  I 
shall  be  more  miserable  than  ever, 
for  I  shall  know  I  am  making  you 
*  two  miserable.  I.  cannot  rule  my 
tongue  or  myself  always:  I  ralist 
be  free  sometimes  —  have  some 
liberty :  this  often  gets  me  into 
troable  at  the  scho<^.  But  what  a 
little  fool  I  am  1  Is  it  likely  I 
shall  talk  like  that  when  I  am 
happy?  Already  I  cannot foel  as  I 
did  yesterday.  It  is  not  like  the 
same  world.  Yesterday  the  creep- 
ing water,  the  clinging  fog — to-day ! 
Is  it  the  same  world,  motW  ?  " 

"No  —  not  for  you,  little  one.". 
"And  she  doubts  if  she  loves  him 
enough,"  said  Fran  von  fleilmann 
to  herself 

**I    was    wicked     yesterday,     I 
know,"   Annie    continued,   "but   it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  left 
to  me.     It  was  not  bitter  to  struggle 
and  to  bear  while  there  was  some 
one  else  to  keep  and  care  for.    I  did 
not  complain  Uien,  my  mother;  but 
just  for  one's  poor  little  self,  when 
one    is    miserable,  you   can   fancy 
that   sometimes   it   does  not  setan 
worth  while  to  take  such  pains  to 
keep   alive.      Well,    when    I    went 
home  from  that  walk  yesterday  (it 
was  yesterday,  though  it  seems  long 
ago !)  chpled  through  and  through, 
aDd  very  wretched,  Fraulein  Qruppe 
met  me  with  a  scolding.      *I  had 
kept  the   girls   out    too  long,-   she 
said :  *  Uerr  von  Heilmann  was  wait- 
ings and  his  precious  time  Could  not 
be  wasted.'     Do  you  know,"  Annie 
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inserted  in  laughing  tMrenthesisi, 
"I  shall' lead  a  harder  life  than  ever 
now,  when  she  knows,  I  fancy.  Bat 
what  shall  I  care  ?  Oh,  I  will  be  so 
good->-80  good!  Yesterday  it  was 
scold,  scold,  scold  —  I  do  not  know 
what  she  said  to  me.  And  then 
she  sent  me  -straight  into  the  musio^ 
room  to  take  my  lesson  first,  that 
the  young  ladies  might  have  time 
to  warm  their  hands.  I  felt  sure 
Herr  von  Heilmann  4iad  heard  all 
that  had  |>assed,  and  I  was  ashamed 
to  bo  scolded  like  a  naughty  child 
in  his  hearing — ^afraid  he  would  be- 
lieve I  had  deserved  it  all ;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  my  lesson  at 
once.  '  When  I  went  into  the  room' 
he  only  bowed  to  me,  just  as  usual, 
looking  as  tall  and  grand  as  he  al- 
ways does.  He  set  my  chair,  ar^ 
ranged  my  music,  standing  till  I 
was  seated,  as  he  always  does." 
There  Annie  paused,  a  little  proud 
and  tender  smile  curving  her  lips. 
"I  dashed  at  my  music  with  my 
eyes  full  of  stinging  tears  and  my 
hands  stiff  with  cold.  I  played 
frightfully,  and  did  not  stop  myself 
for  the  wrong  notes,  and  he  did  not 
stop  me.-  Generally  he  is  strict  — 
half  a  wrong  note  doesn't  escape 
him.  I  coi3d  not  tell  what  this 
meant^it  frightened  me  more  than 
a  scolding.  I  stopped  suddenly 
and  looked  into  his  face.  It  had  a 
strange  expression;  the  corners  of 
his*  mouth  were  twitching,  and  his 
eyes  were  contracted  and— ^" 

"Yes,  yes-^I  know  the  look," 
nodded  the  mother.  "His  father 
used  to  look  so  when  he  was  deeply 
moved." 

"  I  felt  obliged  to  sav  something, 
M&tterchen,  for  I  couldn't  bear  his 
silence;  so  I  said,  rudely  and  pet* 
tishly,  *  you  do  not  think  me  worthy 
of  correction  to-day,  mein  Herr.  Why 
don't  you  send  me  away,  and  throw* 
my  music  after  me  —  treat  me  aa. 
Herr  Stetnwitz  treats  such  pupils.' 
You  see,  mother,  I  was  grieved, 
really,  though  I  wouldn't  show  it 
I  had  hoped  to  please  him  that  day: 
it  was  his  own  music,  and  I  had 
studied  industriously.  How  do 
you  think  he  answered  me?  He 
2k 
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smiled^  niU»r  grimly-^ I  kntow  be 
must  hare  Deeot  all  on  edge  with 
my  false  playing — and  took  my 
haodfl^  sa^ngy  *  The  }ittle  hands  are 
cold;  mine  are  hot:  I  will  warm 
them,  and  afterwarda  my  Fraulein 
will  play  quite  otherwise.'  Then 
he  began  to  chafe  my  handa.  I  did 
nut  think  anything  of  that;  he  had 
done  it  for  me  before,  and  I  had 
seen  him  do  it  fon  two  or  three  of 
the  quite  little  children.  He  al- 
ways treated  me  as. if  I  too  were 
quite  a  child.  But  that  he  dbould 
be  60  kind  and'  patieot  when  I  had 
b^en  so  rude  and  nau^^ty — I  could 
not  bear  that  I  If  he  had  scolded, 
I  should  perhaiMi  have  been  as 
hard  as  iron;  but  at  his  goodness 
I  burst  out  crying^,  and  felt  as  if  my 
heart  were  breaking.  It  is  awkward 
to  cry  when  one  has  no  hand  to 
hide  one's  face  with,  nowhere  to 
loan  one's  head,  Htttorchen ^' 

"  Yes,  yes,**  nodded  the  old  mo* 
ithen  *'Go  oiv  my  child.  •  What 
liappenednextY" 

**Your  son  feU  my  difficulty,  I 
SQt>po8e.  He  did  ^  not  give  me  my 
himds — ^he  held  them  fast  in  one  of 
his;  but  he  drew  me  to  him,  closer 
and  closer,  tiU  my  head-  leant  against 
his  breast  Now,  Miitterchen,  what 
right  had  he  to  know  that  I  should 
not  be  very  angry  ?  "  Annie  flashed 
up  a  shv  smile  inta  the  listening 
filoe.  '^6iit  jomehow  I  did  not 
seeih.to  mind  it  — it  did  not  seem 
strange  to  me  to  rest  ^ere.  I  did 
not  try  to  get  away ;  it  seemed  well 
with  me  there,  and  quite  natural 
Then,  mother  mine,  while  he  held 
me  against  his  heart,  and  bent  his 
fiiee  down  upon  my  head,  he  said^^ 
the  words  entered  my  soul  without 
passing  through  vaj  ears — ^I  cannot 
tell  you  what  he  said  I  did  not 
more,  I  did  not  speak.  \  Idft  off 
CEying,  and  felt  as  if  r  had  gone  to 
heayen,.  or  heaven  had  oome  down 
npon  me.  I  was  na  moro  ashamed 
than  if  I  had  been/ in  my  own  dead- 
mfiitber's  arms.  Pilsscntly  he  put 
me*  from  him,  genUy,  but  quibkly; 
he  placed  my,  hands  upon  the  Jceys, 
and  turned  the  pages  of  my  mufeie. 
FjTUilein  Qnii^   entend  ;..  ha  had 


heafd'her  coming.  He  would  not 
compromise  me,  for  I  had  not 
spoken  1  Mtittercheo,  I  feell would 
ttust  him  with  all  myself^  my  life, 
my  happiness,  my  honour.  I  know 
he  would  guMxi  them  ten  thoiusiid 
tiines  better  than  I  could  or  would 
nlyself,  and  yet ^*' 

^^  And  yei^^Hspeak,  Annchen.** 

The  bright  proud  face  clouded, 
the  dear  yoioe  lost  all  its  ring  of 
truth  and  delight^  as  the  ^1  mvBS 
mured — 

**  And  yet  I  cannot  fed  sore  that 
I  Jove  him." 

''At  your  peril  let  Gottfried  hear 
you  say  thaV'  the  mother  remoo- 
stratedf  witii  a  severe  smila  **He 
is*  buo^e  in  his  noble  simplidtj; 
he  vriU  believe  you^" 

''Would  it  not. perhaps  be  well        • 
for  hinif  my  mother,  that  he  should 
believe  that  I  do  not  love  him? — 
not  in  the  one  way  of  loving." 

The  ddor  opened,  and  Heir  von 
Heilmann  came  u|>  the  room  to- 
wards the  estrade.  A  taU  and 
stately  man,  not  youngs  and  of  a 
soldieriy  bearing;  naturally  &ir, 
but  browned  to  the  brown  fit  for  a 
soldier's  cheek.  The  high  brow 
was  a  little  bald,  but  the  beard  and 
muatache,  wjbkh  did  not  quite 
hide  a  lumdsome  resolute  mootii, 
were.tMdi,  strong;  and  tawny.  The 
eyes  had  for  habitual  ezpressioa  a 
look .  of  introspective  und  concen^ 
trated  thought.;  because  they  did 
not  QOBcem  themselves  constantly 
with  the-  common  things  of  that 
outward  worid^  they  piMsed  with 
some  for  '^dreamy,"  but  their 
ghmbe  could  be  keen  and  trendiant 
They  were-  the  eyes  of  a  wise  enthu- 
siast and,  a  long-suffering  patriot 
Tha  &ce  was  deeply  lined,  seeming 
to  teU  of  things  that  had  been ;  the 
ni^le  aspect  was  noble  and  cahn ; 
the  bearing  and  manner  stiff  ra^er 
than  flexible.  No  wonder  that  a 
YOUng  girl  like  Annio  Qreshara, 
looking  upon  this  man,  should  find 
it  hanl  to  realise  that,  otherwise 
than  from  "pit^  and  grave  kind- 
ness,'' a  halfK^ivaJroust  half-t>ater> 
nal  yieaming  to  take  a  wi&ak  and 
frifindless.  thing   home  to  hia   pro> 
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teetion,  should  he  desire  to  make 
her  his  wife. 

It  wsB  this  that  lAie  did  find  it 
hard  to  realist;  this  was  the  real 
difllealtY  which  giieTed  and  vexed 
I  proud  and  sensitive  young  heart 

Anoie  sprang  up  from  her  kneel- 
ing attitude  when  Her  von  Heil- 
mann  entered  the  room  and  stood 
beside  his  mother,  one  hand  resting 
on  her  chair;  her  eyes  were  on 
the  ground,  and  so  she  lost  the 
Bight  that  would  have  gladdened 
her  poor  little  hettrt — the  warm 
ligfating-up  of  the  grave  fiice  when 
HiNTvon  Hdlmann  caught  sight  of 
her.  As  she  stood  there  in  shy  and 
troubled  happiness,  she  was  won- 
dering to  herself  bow  he  would  ad- 
dress her^  what  sort  of  notice  he 
would  take  of  her.    They  had  not 

met  since ^  and  then  she  blushed 

overpoweringly,  and  rather  scoffed 
ftt  her  own  heart,  and  said  to  it, 
*'It  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  will  call 
Toa  *  highly-respected  Fraulein,' 
very  likely." 

Herr  von  Heilmann  was  on  the 
atnde  now;  he  bent  over  his  mo- 
ther, and  kissed  her  hand  and  her 
chec^;  then,  with  a  face  of  doubtf 
and  inquiry,  he  turned  to  Annie. 

^She  cannot  feel  sure  that  she' 
loTcs  you,  she  s^ys,"  spoke  Prau 
von  Heilmann,  rather  maliciously. 
She  was  a  little  annoyed  that  Annie 
should  have  repeated  that  statement, 
and  meant  to  swing  her  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  falsehood. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  bowed  over 
the  hand  he  had  taken  in  his  own, 
and  relinquished  it  Annie  had 
not  looked  into  his  face  while  that 
brief  glow  oveilBpread  it,  but  she 
DOW  saw  its  cold  gravity. 

"Be  seated,  Fraulein,'*  he  said, 
setting  a  chair  for  her  as  he  spoke. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  watch  —  **I 
have  ten  minutes — the  time  will  suf- 
fice for  miy  explanation'  and  apolo- 
gy." But  he  paused,  and  a  shade 
of  embarrassment  crossed  his  brow. 
"Explain  to  her,  mother,"  he  re- 
sumed—  "you  women  understand 
each' other  —  that  though  yesterday 
I  was  surprised  into  a  departure 
from  my  ttsnal  respectful  attitude, 


she  was  quite  blameless.  T  was 
wrong ;  my  conduct  was  hasty,  ill- ' 
considered,  for  her  compromising. 
While  I  now  offer  her  my  most  ear-, 
nest  apology,  I  wish  her  to  feel  as- 
sured that  in  no  way  will  I  presume 
upon  her  goodness.  How  should 
she  know  if  she  can  love  me  ?  Let 
her  have  time  to  question  her  heart 
I  will  wait  as  long  as  she  pleases ; 
till  she  pleases  to  have  them 
changed,  things  shall  be  between 
us  as  they  have  filways  been.^' 

"  Annchen ! — have  you  nothing  to 
say,  child?"  asked  the  mother,  un- 
easy now  at  what  she  had  done. 

"Nothing,  dear  Frau,"  answered 
poor  Annie,  who  felt  as  if  the 
bounding  life-current  were  freezing 
perceptibly  within  her. 

"Gottfried,  my  son,  you  are  too 
scrupulous,  too  punctilious,  too  for- 
mal ;  you  misrepresent  yourself^ 
and ^" 

"Excuse  me,  my  mother.  In 
such  a  matter  a  man  cannot  be  too 
scrupulous.  Yesterday  I  was  rash 
and  wrong.  Had  the  Fraulein 
Gr&ppe  entered  one  moment  sooner, 
consider  in  what  a  position  my  in- 
discretion would  have  placed  the 
dear  child  here." 

As  he  finished,  recalled  the 
scene,  and  allowed  himself  to  use 
so  tenderly-familiar  an  epithet,  a 
momentary  pas&ionateness  shone 
from  his  eyes.  Annie,  had  she 
seen  that  look,  might  have  followed 
what  would  surely  have  been  the 
bidding  of  her  heart,  and,  running 
to  him,  laid  her  head  again  where 
it  had  so  fearlessly  rested  yesterday ; 
but  she  did  not  see  it ;  she  sat  still 
in  her  place,  giving  no  sign. 

The  day  had  changed — cruelly. 

"True,  true,  true,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, "  but  Fraulein  Griippe  did  not 
enter,    and    Annchen  forgives  you.  • 
Is  it  not  so,  Annchen  ?  "  she  turned 
upon  the  girl  somewhat  impatiently* 

"Herr  von  Heilmann  may  think 
me  too  forgiving  if  I  do,"  she  an- 
swered. "Surely  if  he  finds  so 
much  of  which  to  repent,  there 
must  be  something  for  me  to  regret 
My  conduct  vesterday  must  have 
appeared  to  him  bold,  unmaidenly." 
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She  spoke  with  a  burning  blush 
and  a  stinging  sense  of  humiliation. 

**Your  conduct  was  admirable  — 
in  the  purity,  of  childlike  simpli- 
city," he  answered  —  "  a  simplicity 
which  no  man  of  honour  would 
abuse  or  presume  upon.*' 

Annie  hardly  heeded  his  words. 
She  was  seized  by  the  impulse  to 
escape,  to  breathe  freely,  to  be 
alone.  She  hurried  by,  caught  up 
her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and,  disco- 
Tering  all  at  once  that  she  had  ex- 
ceeded the  time  of  her  leave  of  ab- 
sence, she  declared  that  she  must 
go  immediately. 

Throwing  her  arms  round  Frau 
yon  Hcilmann,  putting  her  burning 
cheek  to  hers,  she  kissed  her  pas- 
sionately. As  she  did  so,  she  whis- 
pered, **Liebe  Frau,  you  have  been 
a  little  cruel;  but  it  is  best  so." 
Then,  with  a  quick  shy  look  and 
a  hurried  gesture  of  farewell,   she 


passed  Herr  Ton  Heilmann,  and  left 
the  x-oom. 

As  she  took  her  way  through  the 
crisped  leaves  lying  thick  in  the 
great  garden,  she  felt  her  hetrt 
waiting  and  listening  for  a  follow- 
ing footstep  while  her  feet  hunried 
her  along. 

Pausing,  to  look  back  when  she 
gained  the  door  of  her  prison-house, 
she  half  fancied  she  saw  the  stately 
figure  of  Herr  von  Heilmann  in  the 
distance;  if  so^  he  had  made  no 
effort  to  overtake  her.  She  might 
have  known  that  he  would  not— 
that  what  he  did  not  say  to  her 
when  she  was  under  the  protectioo 
of  his  mother's  presence,  he  wss  not 
likely  to  try  to  say  to  her  in  a  pub- 
lic walk,  and  so  expose  her  agitation 
to  the  remark  of  any  chance  passer- 
by. She  did  not  think  of  this ;  she 
only  recognised  that  the  day  was 
cruelly  changed. 


CHA.PTBR  11. 


Herr  von  Heilmann's  lessons  at 
Fraulein  Griippe*s  *'  Educational 
Institute "  were  given  twice  a-week 
—  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  On 
Wednesday  the  English  teacher  had 
a  few  hours  at  her  own  disposal — 
to  visit  friends,  if  she  chanced  to 
have  any,  nor  to  do  any  needful 
,  shopping.  So  Annie  Gresham^s 
week  had  three  days  in  it;  seeing 
which,  she  was  surely  not  much  to 
be  pitied,  there  beine  lives  that 
seem  as  if  they  could  know  neither 
days  in  the  week,  weeks  in  the 
month,  nor  months  in  the  year. 
Thank  heaven,  not  many  I  Please 
heaven,  it  may  be  that  in  those  few 
t^e  seeming  show  is  other  and 
worse  than  the  reality.  Nature, 
for  most  of  us,  4pes  something  to 
break  up  such  dread  monotony; 
even  io  the  prisoner  in  the  half- 
submarine  dungeon  comes  change. 
The  sun  strikes  the  surface  of  uie 
water,  and  the  wind  ruflSes  it,  and 
there  is  a  greenish  and  dancing 
shimmer  reflected  on  the  dreary 
wall;  the  shadow  that  stands  to 
him    for    light    changes   with ,  the 


changing  hours  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
there  has  hardly  been  so  cunning- 
cruel  a, tyrant,  or  so  dark  and  deep 
a  dungeon,  but  that,  to  every  pris- 
oner not  doomed  to  death,  has 
been  left  open  some  chink  or  cranny 
that  let  in  something  of  the  outer 
life  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  how  Annie  Gresb- 
am  had  used  her  Wednesday  holi- 
day. With  a  strange  mingling  of 
dread  and  longing  she  lived  towards 
the  following  Friday. 

It  came;  and  on  it,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  came  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann. It  went  too,  and  with  it 
went  Herr  von  Heilmann,  and  he 
and  Annie  had  not  met 

Fraulein  Gruppe  so  contrived  — 
houi  she  contrived  was  her  secret -* 
that  Annie  had  no  lesson  that  day. 
Herr  von  Heilmann  left;  Annie 
listened,  as  well  as  she  could  through 
the  throbbing  of  her  heart,  to  the 
silence  following  the  last  pupil's 
lesson  to  the  opening  door,  the 
step  along  the  passage,  the  dos- 
ing door  —  and  she  had  not  been 
summoned     to     the     music-room! 
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When  it  was  too  late,  Fraalein  The  lesson  was  only  a  lesson. 
QrQppe  pretended  to  remember  and  Herr  yon  Heilmann  was  inscfut- 
r^ret  this.  On  anj  former  day  able,  and  poor  Annie  strove  to  emu- 
Annie  would  not  have  allowed  her-  late  her  master's  coolness.  The 
self  to  be  so  forgotten.  On  any  *  lynx-eyed  Fraulein  discovered  nb- 
former  day  she  would  have  frankly  thing ;  she  could  not  perceive  that 
put  the  question  that  now  died  on  the  master  leant  over  Annie  more, 
her  lips  —  **  Had  he  not  asked  for  or  more  closely,  than  over  other  of 
her?**  To-day  she  chewed  back  his  pupils  (in  fkct,  it  stnick  her  that 
some  bitter  tears,  and  answered  just  the  contrary  was  the  case),  or 
nothing  to  Fraulein  Gruppe's  apo-  that  his  fingers  lingered  upon  hers 
logy.  All  the  more  she  tormented  when  they  had  occasion  to  touch 
herself  with  that  unspoken  question,  them :  it  was  such  things  as  these 
with  others  of  the  kind.  If  he  had  that  the  coarse-textured  mind  of  the 
not  asked  for  her,  why  had  he  not  ?  woman  had  expected  to  discover. 
Was  it  that  he  thought  she  did  not  Had  she  been  a  wiser  or  a  purer 
choose  to  come  ?  or  did  he  think  woman  she  might  have  found  cause 
that  her  petulance  of  the  other  day  for  the  confirmation  of  her  suspicion 
deserved  the  rebuke  of  his  neglect  ?  that  between  Annie  and  her  master 

The  same  thing  would  have  hap-  there  was  **  a  something,"  in  the  fact 

pened  again;  but  on  the  next  oc-  that  the  master  treated  this  pupil 

easion,  when  all  the  lessons  but  An-  with  more  of  distant  respect  than 

nie's  had  been  given,  and  Frawliefn  he   observed    towards   any   of  the 

Grdppe  was  about  to  take  leave  of  others,  though  two  or  three  of  them 

Herr  von  Heilmann,  he  said —  were  no  younger  than  Annie. 

'*  Excuse   me,  madame,  but   my  Poor  Annie  played  badly ;  instinc- 

most  promising  pupil,  Miss  Gresham,  tively  she  knew  that  the  ends  of 

has  not  been  to  me.     Is  she  ill  ?"  Herr  von  Heilmann's  mustache  were 

**  Dear  me,   no  —  only    so    sadly  gnawed  pitilessly,  that  his  brow  con- 

mdifferent    Almvs  out  of  the  way  tracted  with  a  frequent  fh)wn,  that  it 

when  wanted.    Your  time  is  more  was  no  use  to  hope  to  see  the  quiet 

tium  up,   my  ^ood  sir;  I  will  not  smile,  or  the  pleased  twinkle  in  the 


think  of  detainmg  you  longer.*' 

•'  I  have  time  for  Miss  Gresham," 
was  the  quiet  answer.  Herr  von 
Heilmann  shot  one  of  his  keenly 
penetrating   glances    into    Fraulein 


sincere  eyes,  with  whidi  he  had  been 
wont  to  praise  her.  Annie  could 
not  bear  that  he  should  think  her 
careless  of  his  pained  displeasure; 
so  she  braved  the  erim  presence  of 


Gruppe's  handsome   eyes,  and  she   Fraulein  Gruppe,  wTkich  pften  made 
yielded    at   once.     Reddening,   and   her  dumb,  and  said — 


murmuring  something  of  his  too 
great  goodness,  she  went  to  fetch 
Annie.  Returning  with  her,  she 
resumed  her  former  seat  and  her 
knitting.  Till  to-day  Annie  had 
always   been   left   alone   with   her 


"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  played 
so  ill,  but  I  have  had  hardly  any 
time  for  study."  Which  was  the 
truth.  He  answered  no  otherwise, 
than  by  a  grave  bow,  but  the  pleas- 
ant, kindly  light  came  into  his  eyes, 


master.    Fraulein  Gruppe  was  not   and  as  he  closed  the  piano  for  her 
responsible  for  "  the  teacher,"  and   he  said  — 


^Englishwomen  are  so  coldly  cau- 
tions, so  self-reliant,  so  competent 
to  take  care  of  themdelves."  How- 
ever, something  had  aroused  some 
kind  of  jealous  suspicion  in  the 
Fraulein's  mind.  Had  she^  on  An- 
nie's &ce  that  day  seen  traces  of 
tears  and  agitation  f  She  therefore 
remained  on  duty — the  duty,  how- 
ever, being  to  herself  not  to  Annie. 


"  My  mother  much  desh'es  to  see 
you;  you  will  make  her  a  visit  to- 
morrow ?" 

The  Fraulein  Qrflppe  interpos- 
ed—  ' 

**I  am  truly  sorry  to  disappoint 
the  most  excellent  Frau  von  Heil- 
mann ;  but  I  propose  a  pleasure  for 
my  little  friend  to-morrow;  I  re- 
quire her  to  take  the  young  ladies 
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to  a  concert  fX  Sconbans,  at  which 
H«rr  Steinwitz,  whom  the  Fraulein 
Gresham  admires,  will  play." 

Sudden  tears  ^tliered  blinding!^ 
in  Annie^s  eye^.  She  did  not  ad* 
mire  Herr  Steinnritz,  who  was  a  riyal 
and  opponent  of  her  master's ;  but 
she  did  not  dare  speak,  Jest  her 
tears  should  fall  then  and  there: 
she  hurried  from  the  room  with 
hardly  a  salutation  to  her  master, 
and  no  message  to  her  old  friend, 
his  mother.  No  sooner  was  it  too 
late  than  she  began  to  fret  herself 
greatly  at  having  been  guilty  of  suc^ 
ungracious  discourtesy. 

*^Mees  Gresham  will  never  do 
you  much  credit,  I  fear,  mein  Herr," 
began  the  Fraulein;  ''she  does  net 
improve;  how  slightingly  and  un- 
appreciatively  she  played  that  won- 
derful Andante  of  yours  I  She  will 
'  never  do  you  justice." 

**  Today  Mjss  Gresham  did  not  do 
herself  justice,"/ was  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann*s  somewhat  grimly-spoken 
reply. 

^  She  is  so  uncertain  I  In  every- 
thing I  find  her  so  flighty  and  un- 
equal— sadly  upfit  for  her  position, 
poor  thing  1**  ' 

'*  Unfit  for  her  position,  as  you 
say,"  Herr  von  Heilmann  returned, 
rather  absently.  "You  are  right, 
madam;  it  strikes  me  so.  And 
if  you  would,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
your  womanly  charity,  make  the 
position  a  little  more  fit  for  her,  it 
might  be  well;  but  excuse  me,  I 
presump." 

"Any  suggestions  of  Herr  von 
Heilmann^s  on  any  subject!  Is 
there  anything  of  which  Me^s 
Gresham  has  complained?"  The 
voice  was  soft  and  smooth  enough, 
but  the  eyes  were  dangerous,  r^ 
minding  Uerr  von  Heilmann  of  the 
impolitic*  imprudence  of  interfer- 
ence. 

He  answered  more  blandly,  not 
noticing  the  closing  question — "I 
would  suggest,  then,  some  arrange- 
ment that  should  afibrd  Miss  Gresh- 
am fair  time  to  study  for  her  music 
lessons.  She  has  a  promising 
enough  talent,'  madame,  I  assure 
you,  and   some   love  of  the  art" 


With  those  woids  Herr  von  HiQ- 
mann  accomplished  his  retreat 

There  was  no  attempt  after  thst 
to  defraud  Annie  of  ber  lessons,  or 
of  time  to  study  for  them,  but  Frau- 
lein GrUppe  was  invariably  present 
Two,  thjnse,  four  weeks  passed  with- 
out there  being  a  possibility  of  ber 
seeing  Frau  von  Heilmann.  In 
those  weeks  Annie  grew  thicuier 
and  paler.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Herr  yon  Heilmann  him- 
self was  not  quite  as  formerly  —  (hat 
a  shade  of  melancholy  saddened  his 
serious  eyes— *  that  with  each  lessen 
he  was  more  completely  than  eier 
only  her  master. 

The  8etting4n  of  the  "Wusie- 
stadt  season''  showed  Annie  more 
than  she  had  known  before  of  Herr 
von  Heilmann's  position.  She  saw 
him  in  public^  courted  and  flattored 
by^all  tae  jnusic-loving  beauties  of 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  "  well-born  "  — as  Usfather^s 
son,  he  was  not  without  a  certain 
prestige,  and  his  own  r^utation 
was  steadily  on  the  increase :  among 
his  pupils  were  many  blond  bar- 
onesses and  fair  countesses,  whose 
passion  for  his  art  was  secondary  to 
their  passion  for  its  master,  and  who 
in  public  places  appeared  to  encour- 
age each  other  to  flutter  about  him, 
surrounding  him  with  an  atmosphere 
of  flattery  and  fascination. 

One  evening  Annie,  hidden,  as 
she  thought,  in  the  group  of  girb 
of  whom  she  was  in  charge,  watdied 
him  thus  surrounded,  with  a  sad, 

Eroud  feeling  at  her  heart  of  bow 
tr  off  he  stood — sad  for  herself  and 
proud,  so  proud,  for  biml  The 
concert  had  been  .given  for  a  charit- 
able object  —  for  the  benefit  of  an 
old  and  disabled  musiciaiL  Hecr 
von  Heilmann  had  played  grandly: 
now  he  stood,  cold  and  conrteow, 
tall  and  stately,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  gpxmp,  paying  a  grave  ac- 
knowle^ment  of  just  homage  here, 
gravely  pushing  aside  foolish  flat- 
tery there,  whde  his  eyes  keenly 
searched  the  crowded  room.  Annie 
did  not  know  how  much  her  eyes 
were  saying  when  his  found  them. 
Steadily^  without  any  show  of  baste, 
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ho  made  his  wmy  through  the  bil- 
lawy-sea  of  criaoUiiod  bMi»ty  to  the 
quiet  oorner  occupied  by  Araaiw 
Grappe*s  pupita*  Qe  spoke  U>  esch 
of  thecoma  word  «bo«it  the  7«oliiHSt 
who  hiad  playod,  4be  thwrpist  who 
was  about  to  play^  a  Ysrvd  qritieiaia 
of  the  various  schools  of  mnsio  t^- 
nsented  by  tho  sdeotioDS  ^of  the 
pifipnuDiiqe  —  Uien,  last,  he  turned 
to.  Aonle.  T^Mere  was  .aothiog  to 
daur  attantioQiUpoa  ber^no  i^iffer- 
eiioe  made  that  oouW  bo.peroeptible 
.to  the  wdrM  at  kwrg^  or  even  to  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  pupils ;  hut  theve 
was  something  !whioh  Aimie  felt*^ 
some  fiunshiae  of  kindOASS  aod  ea- 
oesrugenuHit^  spiifie  fplomssd  vecog- 


jiitifin  aad  «ios«ptsniQO -of  faigr  uA- 
^poken  adpiiaation,  .passed  from  hts 
oyos  vito  her.  soul  4aii  nade  tumult 
there. 

But  sopoobody  reported  or  ia- 
Tented  something  about  that  meet- 
ing which  did  not  pkase  the  H^- 
lein  GrOppe^  Aflir  that  eyenit^ 
Annie  was  not  again  required  to 
^e  unassisted  ohwge  in  pubtio  of 
J*raulein  C^rappe's  pjopila^a  obaxge 
she  had  always  accepted  with  jTO- 
luetsnoe;  for  among  the  nnmber 
were  girls  of  her  own  age,  whi^ 
hMring  iittle  womsnly  tnodesty  or 
.discretion,  at  times  •  greatly  Toxod 
ood  annqyod  hter  by  the  learity  ti 
their  conduct 
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At  last  a  Wednesday  .eame  .on 
which  Fraulein  Gruppe  could  find 
no  excuse  to  prevent  ^nle  from 
visiting  her  old  fri^d,  Fcau  von 
Heilmann.  Not  at  the  end  of  her 
resources,  however,  the  Fraulein 
herself  experienced  an  earnest  wish 
to  visit  the  dear  old  lady,  and  bade 
Annie  wait  till  she  was, at  leisure 
to  accompany  her.  By  this  meax^ 
Annie  lost  two  hours  of  her  precious 
holiday.  At  last,  howoy^er,  sh^  and 
the  Fraulein  GrAppe  were  on  their 
way  towards  the  Garten-Strass0. 
At  the  end  of  it  they  met  Herr  vop 
H^lmann:  he  released  Annie  fropi 
ber  Jaileress  by  i:equesti];^  the  hon- 
our of  a  few  moments^  conversation 
with  the  Fraulein  .on  the  subject 
of  the  private  concert  to  be  given 
shortly  at  her  Institute  ^-  at  the 
same  time  statiD|;  that,  as. his  mother 
was  somewhat  andlsposed,  it  woul^ 
be  well  that  the  nonoured.  lady 
should  postpone  the  iiftvpur  of  her 
visit 

"  Will  she  see  f7i«  f  may  ./  go 
on  T  asked  Annie,  timidly. 

"  Will  my  mother  see  you  \  Cer- 
tainly, Das  versteht  sich*'  (^a  va 
ma^s  dire,)  Herr  von  Heilmann^s 
tone  was  rather  r^roachful,  while 
there  was  a  sli^  twinkle  of  arouso- 
;ment  in  the  corner  df  his  eye.  Then, 
&om  courte^  to  th9Fri^idQiQ  9gres% 


(for  a  man  roust  be  courteous  to  an 
ogress  wbo  has  more  or  less  powtr 
to  torment  his  heart),  he  added, 
stilLaddi:e6slng  Annio— ^^My  mother 
stands  on  no  ceremony  with  yo^, 
you  know.  The  visit  of  the  l^rau- 
lein  Grl^iipe  bejng  a  ^oce  unwonted 
^lonour ^"  , 

Annie  sped  on,  and  Eniuloiit 
Gruppe,  well  pleased,  turned  to  aa- 
compai^  Herr  von  Heilmann  somo 
distance  on  his  way.  She  know 
now  that  there  was  Uttle  chance  of 
Annie^s  seeing  her  master  affain 
that  day,  iqr  she  knew  that  Heir 
von  Heilmann's  engagements  wouhi 
detain  him  till  long  after  Annies  , 
leave  of  abaence  would  have  ex- 
ipired.  Annie  sped  on,  but  when 
she  reached  the  familiar  door  bar 
heart  failed  her;. she  made  no  suq- 
den  ascent  and  rapid  incursion,  as 
had  be^n  her  wont,;  her  feet  Al- 
tered; she  approachea  her  old  friend 
with  shy  hesitatioa  .      , 

Frau  von  Heilmann  sat  in  hsF 
cold-weather  iplace  neiup  the  stove 
torday Tt^knitting  of  course*  She 
greeted  Annie  with  kindliness,  bat 
there  ,  was  less  motherliness  an^ 
some  r^traint  in  her  .manner.  Shi» 
was  under  orders;  the  one  subject 
on  which  she  was  not  to  speak  waft 
ever  present  to  her,  naturally. 

'^More^oriipQpl^d   than  ..ever,  n^j 
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dtar,"  6he  said,  in  answer  t«  Annie*^ 
qaestion&  **  Fm  set  fiist  till  spring 
now,  and  that  seems  a  long  time  to 
live  forward  to,  for  at  my  age  one 
cannot  look  for  many  more  earthly 
springs.  Very  pretty,  my  child, 
and  very  warm,  she  said,  as  she 
drew  on  a  pair  of  mittens  Annie 
had  brought  her.  '*  So  yon  haive 
sometimes  thought  of  the  old  woman 
fell  this  time^eh  f  You  made  these 
for  her  r 

'^Yes;  you  did  not  think  I  had 
•forgotten — would  not  haye  oome  to 
yon  if  I  could  I  I  hate  been  hin- 
dered and  tormented :  the  time  has 
been  very  long."  The  tears  were  in 
Annie's  eyes. 

"Poor  little  one  I  It  is  as  Gott- 
fried says;  you  are  thinner  and 
paler." 

"He  said  so — he  notices,  then?" 
.  "Why  should  he  not?  You 
know  how  kind-hearted  and  com- 
passionate he  is :  his  eyes  are  keen, 
too.  Don't  you,  remember,  child, 
when  that  poor  teacher  at  Fraulein 
GrUppe's  first  feU  ill,  that  it  was 
'my  Gottfried  who  noticed  how  she 
drooped  and  withered  —  as  it  was 
my  Gottfried  who  had  her  brought 
here  and  nursed  and  tended'  till  she 
died — the  poor,  old,  worn-out,  friend- 
less thing  I" 

"  I  remember,"  sighed  Annie. 

"  As  I  was ,  sayine^"  proceeded 
Frau  von  Heilmann,  "1  am  set  fast 
till  spring.  I  do  not  care  much  to 
go  out:  from  that  window,  where 
Gottfried  sets  me  whenever  the 
sun  shines,  I  see  plenty  of  life  and 
movement.  A  still-contained,  in- 
ward-turned existence  is  the  most 
fitting  for  an  aged  woman,  some 
tiiink,  but  I  don't  much  believe  it, 
Annchen.  While  we  are  in  this 
world,  it  seems  to  me  more  beauti- 
!\il  and  right  to  live  its  joys  and 
sorrows  —  through  those  of  others 
wl^en  our  own  are  past  !Fhe  thing 
that  does  sometimes  fret  me  is,  that 
I  cannot  hear  my  Gottfried'  play  in 
public,  and  see  how  they  court  and 
praise  him.  Last  night,  in  the 
'Concert-room  of  the  Schauspielhaus, 
he  played  grandly,  they  tell  me. 
IHd  you  hear  him,  child  f ' 


"No." 

"He  likes  to  play  in  that  room; 
and  then  the  concert  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ftctors  and  musiciaiiB. 
Yes,  he  plkyed  grandly:  the  Gri- 
finn  Rosalie  von  ThauenwaM  has 
been  here  this  morning,  brimming 
over-  with  enthusiasm.  She  has 
paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention 
lately,  Annchen  mein;  can  she 
fancy  that  the  snnple  old  mother 
does  not  see  through  herf  Frau 
von  Heilmann  laughed  merrily,  but 
not  ill-naturedly.  "  Well,  she  is  a 
pretty  creature.  I  do  not  hold  in 
great  esteem  the  gay  young  widows 
of  <AA  husbands,  nor,  indeed,  any 
widow  whose  life  shows  no  effort 
to  bring  itsdf  into  accord  with  the 
apostle's  description  of  that  of  *  eine 
rechte  Wittwe,^'die  einsam  ist,die 
ihre  Hoffiiung  anf  Gott  steUet' 
But  she  is  a  pretty  creature ;  there 
are  many  excuses  to  be  made  for 
her,  and  she  may  say"  (through  the 
sober-minded  and  pious  demeanour 
of  this  German  ^oman  would  some- 
times flash  a  spark  of  French  viva- 
citv  —  *  wicked-wise,'  she  called  it) 
"thai  she  has  at  any  rate  set  her 
heart  upon  the  peace  of  God  (Gott- 
fried). I  do  not  see  how  I  can  think 
the  worse  of  her  for  that,  though  in 
my  young  days  it  was  not  the  fieh- 
ion  for  women,  whether  maidens  or 
widows,  to  do  the  courting.  Yet, 
undeniably,  she  is  a  charming  crea- 
ture, and  seems  to  me  to  have  more 
heart  than  most  of  her  kind.  Do 
you  know  her,  Annchen  ?" 

"  By  sight  only,  Kobe  Frau." 

To-day  it  was  not  Mutterchen 
and  Tdchterchen.  Formerly  the  old, 
dear  words  had  been  innocently 
used ;  they  could  be  so  no  longer ; 
they  must  mean  their  meaning,  or 
not  be  spoken.  If  to-day  they  were 
uttered  by  chance,  Annie  would 
blush  and  grow  confused  beneaA 
F^au  von  Heilmann's  shrewd,  in- 
quiring. Idok.  In  one  of  the  awk- 
ward pauses  ensuing  when  this  had 
happened,  Annie  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  flowers  filling  a  vase  on 
the  table  which  stood  near,  and 
commented  on  their  beauty.    "Yes, 
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they  are  lorely  ;  bat  I  do  Adt  much 
lore  to  me  sach  a  f(»«ing  of  the 
fiiir  order  of  nature.  May  lilies  in 
November  roust  feel  themselves  so 
not^t-homish.  They  came  from  the 
yottD|;  Grftflno.  She  sent  them  this 
mormog  with  the  prettiest  of  notes, 
before  she  came  herself.  There 
lies  the  note,  child;  read  it  if  you 
will :  observe  how  neatly  she  com- 
pliments Gottfried  in  .the  post- 
script He  read  it  with  the  grimmest 
of  fiuxs,  nevertheless.  I  have-  had 
many  such  pretty  notes  with  neat 
postBcripts.  Aoh,  Annchen,  when 
the  q>era  comes  out,  I  expect  I 
flhall  have  a  fine  time  of  it  then 
with  bouquets  and  biUets-doux, 
fruits,  bonbons,  and  what  not  I 
Bometimes  I  feel  quite  grieved 
that  the  pretty  creatures  should 
waste  so  much  time  and  trouble : 
if  I  say  BO  to  Gottfried,  he  answers 
with  one  oX  his  inwardly  amused 
looks,  'You  have  the  benefit,  mo- 
ther mine ;  they  are  not  harmed, 
nor  am  I."^ 

"But  they  must  be  harmed,  and 
he  too,^*  cried  Annie. 

'«£cht  you  think  so,  child.  Pkkte 
atix  danuB  ;  wer  will  begin  with  the 
Udie&  *They  must  be  harmed,' 
Jim  say  —  and  why  f  It  is  ho  ques- 
tion of  the  true  feelings  of  true 
women ;  it  is  puppet-play.  Take 
Gottfried  from  them,  and  they  will 
set  up  some  less  worthy  idol.  Is 
it  not  something  that  it  should  be 
a  true  man,  and  a  true  musidan, 
before  whom  they  play  out  their 
fitUegame?" 

"Perhaps." 

"  Where  for  them  do  you  find  the 
hum,  then,  of  their  amusement  f  " 

"I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  no- 
where ;  yet  I  feel  as  if  it  were  some- 
where." 

''As  you  do  not  know,  we  will 
pass  on.  You  say  he  too  must  be 
harmed.  How  f  Do  you  think  this 
sort  of  thing  will  make  my  Gott- 
fried vain  T" 

"  No,  no,  no.  I  was  not  thinking 
that  Herr  von  Heilmann  could  he 
made  vain.  But  —  but  must  it  not 
be  harmful  to  any  man  to  have  his 
notion  of  women  brought  so  low  ?" 


*'It  must  be  harmful  to  any  man 
to  have  his  notion  of  women  bron^t 
low.  Yes,  child,  there  you  are  right ; 
but  on  my  son  these  things  do  not 
work  thus.  Even  if,  every  day  of 
his  life,  he  were  pained,  grieved, 
disgusted,  by  seeing  women  so  &r 
from  what  he  would  have  them, 
seeing  their  actions  characterised 
by  a  want  of  all  true  humility,  as  by 
a  want  of  all  modest  dignity,  this 
would  in  no  way  aiSect  his  rever- 
ence for  abstract  womanhood,  or 
lower  his  Ideal.  I  know  this,  not 
only  because,  when  we  have  talked 
on  the  subject,  he  has  said  it,  but 
ahso  because  his  conduct  in  many 
instances '  has  proved  it  to  me.  He . 
is  too  through-and-through  chival- 
rous, too  wholly  the  soul  of  honour, 
for  these  things  to  work  upon  him 
harmfully.  It  seems  to  me  that  hia 
eye  pierces  through  the  atmosphere 
of  frivolous  untruth  and  fashionable 
ugliness  with  which  we  so  ofi«n 
surround  ourselves,  and  reaches  to 
the  central  potential  truth  of  our 
being.  The  spiritual  insight  of  such 
a  nature  may  in  the  most  seeming 
frivolous  of  fashionable  follies  de- 
tect the  stirring  and  striving  of  a 
saving  element  —  the  blind  l]^ating 
of  the  bars,  and  the  dazzled  flutter- 
ing towards  the  truth  —  may  there- 
fore detect  something  not  unworthy 
of  reverence.  Reverence  is  the  in- 
most principle  of  my  Gottfried's 
nature.  I  have  never  seen  the  thing 
bearing  the  shape  of  woman  that 
he  seemed  able  to  scorn.    With  such 

a  man  a  woman  is  safe,  let  her 

But  I  am  prosing ;  when  I  talk  of 
Gottfiied  the  subject  sometimes 
runs  away  with  me,  Annchen.'*  As 
she  spoke  she  suddenly  looked  from 
her«  knitting  full  into  the  girl's 
fhce.  '^  Prosing  and  philosophising. 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  Herr 
Professor  Dichmann's  work." 

Then,  while  Annie's  heart  was 
throbbing  and  burning  to  say  some 
little  word  that  should  prove  her 
recognition  of  the  nobleness  of  such 
high  fiiith  and  clivalry,  the  clever 
old  woman  began  to  talk  with  luci- 
dity and  power  of  the  book  she  had 
Just  named — talk  which  ended  in 
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'being  In  itself  %  litile  pliilosopliical ; 
.  essAj  —  a  mental  exeroise  ler  self- ' 
impEovement,  for   she    knew  right 
well  that  Annie  heard  little  and  un- 
derstood less  of  what  she  was  saying. 

After  Anide  had  risen  to  go,  Frau 
Ton  Heilmean  said,  *'The  Ghriat- 
.mas  h<^Udays  cannot  be  ?epy  hr 
JMXW ;  lyou  must  spend  them  with 
-me  as  you  did  the  Midsummer.  I 
will  arrange  that  with  the  Fcaulein 
Grilppe.  You  are  not  ^  sold  to  her, 
-body  and  soul,  Annohen,  so  pluok 
up  courage,  and  don^t  be  somuoh 
«fraid  of  her  as  GQtt&ied  thinks 
you  are,  poor  child.  Should  she 
send  you  away,  I  could  no  doubt 
find  you  a  plaoe  would  euit  you 
^B  well  Perchance  better."  Here 
she  restrained  a  misohierous.  smile, 
which,  spite  of  her  efforts,  indicated 
iiself.  ''Through  the  Christmas 
weeks  I  shall  be  alone,  as  I  was  at 
Midfiumn^r,"  she  went  on.  *'  Qott- 
fried  goes  to  some  of  his  grand 
iriends — a  round  of  yisits  in  the 
rUeighbourhood,  from  one  Schloss  to 
another.  I  wish  it^  I  send  him.  I 
did  not  desire  that  he  should  .be  a 
musician  ;  I  wished  to  see  him  a 
soldier,  as  his  fiither  was,  but  ainoe 
he  is  a  musician,  I  desire  for  him  m 
great  a  name  and  as  wide  a  &me, 
being  a  musician,  as  had  his  Jhther 
being  a  soldier.  The  more  be  is 
known,  the  more  be  is  respected. 
The  people  he  goes  to  have  influence 
— ^will  be  useful-^so  I  send  him,  my 
Gottfried,  out  into  the  world." 

The  old  woman^s  dark  eves  flashed 
under  the  bushy  snow-wmte  brows» 
rr-a  flash  that  quickened  the  beaitii^ 
of  Annie's  heart. 

In  leay&^taking  to-day  Annie 
stooped  to  kiss  the  old  brpwn  hands.; 
they  drew  her  down :  Frau  •▼on 
Ileilmann  kissed  her  solemnly  on 
byoth  cheeks,  with  the  words  ''God 
^ide  thee,  child."  The*,  still  hold- 
mg  the  girl  fast,  she  added,  "  Gott- 
fried gave  me  a  messMeb  He  says, 
Annchen,  he  begs  of  yon  to  remem- 
ber that,  howeyer  your  heart  may 
.decide  in  a  certain  matter,  you  must 
.not  flee  from  us  and  shun  us ;  that 
we,  he  and  his  mother,  will  always 
bo  your  friends.    Ue  earnestly  bqBP 


fof  you  to  vemeoiber  this,  fie  uqts 
tbat»  if  you  choose  m,  he  can  be  to 
you  only  a  friend,  and  yet  with  idl 
bis  might  yeur  friend  This  istaue ; 
I  know  it  TherSb  I  haye  giyen  his 
message ;  and  again  I  say,  God  goide 
tbee^  child." 

Again,  and  mope  feryeBtiy,  Annie 
kissed  the  old  woman's  hands,  then 
she  hurried  away. 

Outside,  instead  of  turning  to- 
wards her  jpriscfi-heuae^  though  she 
had  already  oyer^stayed  her  time, 
Annie  took  her  way  through  the 
sodden  paths  and  the  baee  trees  ef 
the  great  garden  towards  thediansl 
banks  of  the  black  oanal. 

She  wanted  freedom,  open  air, 
space.  She  felt  that  just  then  the 
could  not  endure  to  be  shut  in  be- 
tween walla,  Aurrooadsd  by  mfm 
and  tongues* 

Haying  gained  the  oanal-psUi, 
she  hurried  on  and  on,  faster  sad 
faster,  uneonsciously  driyen  by  her 
driying  thoughts,  not  heeding  the 
increasing  cold  and  darkness. 

When  at  length  she  paused  and 
turned,  she  was  frightened  to  flnd 
herself  alone  so  late  in  that  dismal 
place.  The  lights  of /the  town,  the 
lew  she  could  see  through  the  biaii- 
ches  of  the  trees  whi^  interreeed 
between  her  and  it,  looked  frr  off; 
nothing  seemed  near  but  the  ctipg' 
ing  olanuny  fog  sbd  the  crawling 
water. 

Presently  it  seemed  to  her  that, 
wulk  swiftly  as  she  would,  a  follow- 
ing footst^  gained  upon  ber.  i^ 
tween  her  and  the  town,  after  she 
should  haye  crossed  the  bridge,  hj 
the  desoUite  gardens,  as  dreary  and 
deserted  at  this  hour  as  any  savage 
wilderness  or  wood.  There  oarae  io- 
to  her  mind,  egainst  her  will,  siote 
she  had  heard  about  things  that  bad 
'happened  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  the  stea^  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
;Of  the  gaining  £)otst^  exoled  her 
wildest  fears. 

Reaching  the  bridge  just  as  she 
knew  by  the  sound  that  her  pur- 
suer, if  such  he  were,  mas  open  her, 
lahe  paused  there,  breathless  and 
exhausiled,  ready  'm,  the  desperation 
of  her  fefur  to  jump  into  the  water»— 
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either  tbat,  or  lie  should  ^pats  her 
before  she  entered  the  garden. 
/A  figure,  looking  jailge  through 
the  fog,  was  at  her  side ;  It  |>a^s«fd. 
She  thought  she  bad  not  heen  ob- 
Berred;  her  heart  gave  a  gr^t 
bound :  then  the  neraon  who  was  so 
XDuch  an  object  of  her  dread  paused 
and  tumed.  Annie  clutched  the  low 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  held  t^er- 
aelf  ready  for  a  spring. 

"Is  it  possible  1 — b^re  alone,  at 
this  hour?^'  questioned  the  voice, 
which  she  had  no  doubt  now  was  4bo 
dearest  to  her  in  all  the  world. 

Poor  Annie!  she  sprang  to  Herr 
ran  Heilmann,  and  daaped  both 
little  hands  round  his  arm,  beside 
herself  with  relief  And  gratitude  for 
the  first  moment 

''Ton  knew  me,  then?'*  was  her 
senseless  question. 

''Not  at  first,  Fraulei^;  and  now 
it  seems  too  incredible.  I  prosed 
and  tumed  because  I  could  not  let 
myself  pass  by  any  woman  in  sueh 
a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  without 
making  her  the  offer  of  my  protec- 
tion." 

Annie^s  hands  loosed  themselres 
and  fell  &om  off  his  arm.  What 
could  he  think  <^  her?  She  felt 
her  soul  shrink  from  the  seyere  pain 
expressed  by  his  voice.  Would  he 
not  have  cause  now  to  believe  the 
worst  Fraulein  Orflppe  might  choose 
to  tell  him  of  her  insubordiniktion 
and  wild  imprudence? 

Poor  Annie  1  It  was  »  pity  the 
darkness  had  made  it  impossible 
Inr  her  to  detect  the  light,  sudden 
and  sweet,  that  had  come  into  his 
fiice,  the  twinkle  of  the  eye  and 
twitch  of  the  mouth,  when  he  felt 
the  confiding  clasp  of  those  little 
hands.  She  had  once  seen  some- 
thing like  it,  in  the  very  early  days 
of  their  acquaintance,  when  she 
talked  his  tongue  with,  blundering 
difficulty.  She  had  let  a  ''  du"  slip 
out  instead  of  the  fit  and  formal 
^aie,"  and  had  for  a  moment  won- 
dered what  error  of  hers  had  caused 
the  look  of  repressed  but  pleased 
amusement,  the  transient  sparkle, 
which  she  saw  .cross  her  master's 
grave  &ce. 


As  weU  as  ahe  coidd  iiie  poor 
child  excused  herself  as  they  walk- 
ed towards  the  town  side  by  side. 
Her  kwging  for  air  tnd  liberty  had  ^ 
been  inBesis^ble,  she  told  him;  Jt 
was,  sometimes:  till  the  last  feiw 
years,  she  had  J|ed  suoh  a  iree-  life. 
She  bad  bet^  thinking,  and  bi4  Jiot 
noticed  how  fiur  she  Went  or  hew 
dark  it. grew.  She  ihad  paused  on 
the  bridge  because  the  ibUowing 
footstep  frightened  ber,  and  ahe 
felt  safer  thene  tbaft  in  the  gar- 
den. 

**  How  .could  the  bridge  save  you, 
nyr  Fraulein?" 

*'  The  water  might  have  -saved 
me,"  she  answered. 

*'Acb  Himmell"  She  did  iM>t 
catch  his  exclamatienj/Qr  know  the 
inward  sbudderr-4be  inward  grasp- 
ing elasp — :with  which  it  was 
hroatbed.  He  said  a  few  strong 
words  of  the  danger  she  bad  in'* 
ourred,  but  be  did  not  speak  «ay 
personal  reproo^from  him  to  ber; 
that  he  assumed  no  right  to  do. 

**I  will  not  do  so  aoy  more;  I 
will  not  do  anything  so  imprudent 
again ;  I  am  ve^  sorry,"  Annie  said, 
with  obil^like  simplicity  and  fer- 
vour of  penltenoe.  **Now,  think 
of  it  no  more,  pri^  1"  she  added, 
with  some  dignity. 

''It  is  not  a  thin^  to  be  lightly 
dismissed  firom  the  mind,  Fraulein; 
but  I  thank  yeu  earnestly  for  the 
goodness  of  vour  pnomise,  and  we 
Will  speak  of  therpainful  subjeot  no 
more." 

What  did  they  then  speak  of? 
Nothing. 

Herr  von  Beilmann  was  silent-*- 
firom .  pain  and  displeasure,  Annie 
thought  In  truth,  be  was  both 
paanwi  and  displeased,  but  infin- 
itely pitiful  too;  and  the  sulject 
of  his  thoughts  was  how  best  to 
extricate  the  heedless  girl  firom  the 
unpleasant  consequences  of  her  im- 
prudence. They  were  in  the  Gar- 
ten Strasse  by  the  time  be  had 
settled  that  matter  with  himself. 

*'It  will  be  best  that  you  eoioe 
to  my  mother,"  he  said  to  Annie. 
''  She  will  scold  you  sharply,  ^^t 
you  know  how  good  her  heart  is 
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towards  you.  Ton  must  sup  with 
U8,  and  afterwards  our  old  Hans 
shall  conduct  jou  to  Fraulein 
OrOppe's,  and  mj  mother  will  send 
with  you  a  note,  in  which  she  will 
apoloj^ise  for  haying  detained  you." 

**  You  are  very  find.  I  am  much 
ashamed  to  giTO  so  much  trouble. 
Would  it  not,  perhaps,  be  better 
that  I  should  return  at  once?" 

They  stood  under  the  entrance- 
lamp  now,  and  she  was  reassured 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  fiice,  as  he 
answered,  half  jestingly — 

**To  be  sent,  like  a  naughty 
child,  supperless  to  bed.  The  fru- 
gal evening  meal  is  long  orer  at  the 
Fraulein  QrQppe^s.  No  ;  enter  with 
me ;  you  are  nalf-stanred  and  very 
tired ;  let  my  mother  see  you  rested 
and  refreshed  before  you  return." 

So  they  mounted  the  stairs,  and 

together  entered  the   well   warmed 

'  and  lighted .  room  where  the  table 

was  already  spread  for  the  friendly 

evening  meaL 

Herr  von  Heilmann  hastened  to 
offer  to  his  another  a  few  words  of 
explanation^  adding,  in  a  lighter 
and  more  &miliar  tone  than  he 
had  used  while  they  irere  alone, 
and  gently  laying  his  hand  on  An- 
nie* s  shoulder  as  be  spoke — 

^**Do  not  scold  our  poor  little 
friend  much,  mother.  She  is  tired 
and  starved  and  cold,  and  she  has 
promised,  the  good  child,  to  be  no 
more  so  imprudent" 

With  those  words  he  passed 
through  the  room  to  his  own  apart- 
ments; and  poor  Annie,  overcome 
bv  his  kindness  and  the  weakness 
of  her  own  exhaustion,  knelt  down 
before  his  mother,  rested  her  head 
on  her  lap,  and  burst  into  tears. 

But  neither  those  tears  nor  Herr 
von  Heilmann*8  intercession  saved 
Annie  from  a  shaip  scolding  —  a 
stinging  reproof:  after  which  the 
truest  motherly  kindness  was  la- 
vished upon  her. 

Annie  f^pent  two  very  happy 
hours.  It  was  so  warm,  so  bright, 
Bo  home-like,  so  every  way  pleasant, 
in  Frail  von  Heilinann*s  Hving:-room 
at  the  restful,    comfortful,  £riendly 


hour  when  the  Abend-brod  was 
eaten — the  time  when,  the  day's 
labour  done,  the  mother  and 
son  drew  nearest  to  each  other. 
Annie — little,  strange,  and  friend- 
less Annie — ^was  made  to  feerndther 
strange  nor  friendless,  but  one  d 
the  home  inmates. 

As  by-and-by  she  stepped  oot 
into  the  bitter  night,  followed  by 
the  old  house-servant,  Hans,  she 
drew  close  round  her  ihe  soft  warm 
shawl  of  Frau  von  Heilmann*8, 
which  her  master  had  himself  hung 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  said  to 
herself— 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  night  or 
the  cold — or  her  cruelty?  Let  the 
night  be  black  and  the  wind  biting. 
Let  the  Fraulein  speak  swords  and 
look  poison  and  daggers.  It  is  well 
with  me— all  is  warm  to  me— all  is 
well  with  me." 

This  evening  Annie's  confidences 
to  herself  were  made,  not  in  the  old 
home-tongue,  but  in  the  tongue  of 
the  home  she  had  lust  left,  the^ 
home  which  she  had  been  made  to 
feel,  if  even  she  had  not  been  told, 
stood  ready  for  her,  waiting  to  be, 
when  she  willed  it,  her  home.  Lor- 
ingly  she  dwelt  upon  some  of  the 
homely  home-suggestive  phrases  of 
the  fHendly  tongue,  and  she  was 
happy,  so  happy,  till  the  old  doubt 
returned.  How  could  he  love  her  ? 
How  shmld  he  love  her?  How 
otherwise  than  with  '*  pity  an(i  grsTa 
kindness"  should  such  a  man  lore 
a  girl  like  her? 

If  so--rif  he  loved  her  so,  and  only 
BO,  well?  was  not  this,  from  him, 
enough  for  her? — for  her  happi- 
ness? For  her — for  her  happiness! 
Tes.  But  for  him -r  for  his  happi- 
ness ?  Annie  believed  that,  through 
his  music,  she  knew  something  d 
her  master  that  obliged  her  to  an- 
swer the  last  question  with  a  £ital 
"no." 

She  was  at  her  prison-house. 

•*  Leben  sie  wohl,  mv  most  highly 
honoured  Fraulein,  **  old  Hans  was 
saying. 

If  she  were  sharply  rated  or  es- 
caped lightly,  she  did  not  know. 
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On  the  following  Friday  Herr 
Yon  Heilmann  and  the  Fraulein 
Gruppe  had  a  slight  altercation,  if 
such  it  could  be  called.  The  lady 
was  angry  and  excited  (perhaps,  be- 
giDoing  to  despair  of  her  ^ame,  she 
sometimes  let  her  mask  shp  on  one 
side);  the  gentleman  was  courteous, 
serere,  and  resolute. 

'*Yoa  desire  that  Fraulein  Gresh- 
am  should  play  at  your  concert, 
madam.  Well,  I  think  it  a  pity; 
she  is  too  nervous  for  it  not  to  be 
painful  to  her  to  do  so — too  ner- 
vous to  do  herself  or  me  justice; 
but  if  I  bow  to  your  desire  in  this 
matter,  I  cannot  be  dictated  to  as 
T^rds  the  composition  she  should 
render." 

'^As  to  her  nervousness,  mein 
Heir,  she  must  conquer  that  In 
her  position  she  has  no  business  to 
,  indulge  in  any  such  nonsense.  Up- 
on her  playing  I  shall  insist ;  and  I 
much  desire  that  she.  should  play 
the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  0  minor, 
composed  by  mj  late  lamented  fa- 
ther on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  most  worthy  Princess  Wilhel- 


"  Impossible,  madame.  The  merit 
of  the  composition  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  will  not  presume  to 
enter;  but  that  it  should  be  played 
by  such  hands  as  these"  (here, 
with  the  most  entirely  business-like 
gravity,  a  complete  absorption  in 
the  matter  under  discussion,  he 
tooic  up  one  of  Annie's  hands— she 
vas  sitting  at  the  piano  beside  him 
—and  laid  it  upon  his  own)  "is 
t  physical  impossibility.  These 
fingers  are  lithe,  and  the  wrist" 
(raisii^  it,  and  givins  it  a  little 
shake)  "is  finely  flexible;  still  the 
composition  of  which  you  speak  is 
not  for  such  hands  as  these."  So 
saying,  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake  to  the  consciousness  that 
the  band  he  had  again  placed  on 
his— the  more  strongly,  by  force  of 
contrast,  to  mark  its  minuteness  — 
vas  something  more  than  a  piece 


of  dainty  mechanism.  He  gentl/i^ 
replaced  it  on  the  keys  of  the  piano 
with  a  look  as  he  said,  "Yerzeihen 
sie,  gnftdigste  Fraulein,"  that  was 
from  him  a  caress.  But  Annie, 
sitting  passive  while  her  fate  was 
discussed,  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

He  turned  again  to  the  watchful 
Fraulein  Qrikppe,  and  continued^ 
severely — "As  to  this  concert,  tiie 
credit  or  discredit  of  it  will  be 
mine:  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramnie  and  allotment  of  the  musio 
is  therefore  wholly  my  aflBtir,  and 
I  cannot  submit,  madame,  to  even 
such  judicious  and  wise  co-opera- 
tion as  yours  would  doubtless  ba 
With  my  other  pupils  the  playing 
or  not  playing  on  this  occasion  has 
been  a  matter  of  choice.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  compulsory  oo 
the  part  of  the  Fraulein  Gresham. 
I  therefore  ask  her— Miss  Gresham, 
is  it  agreeable  to  you  that  your 
name  should  be  placed  upon  the 
programme  ?  " 

The  question  was  put  in  the  se- 
vere tone  which  he  had  used  to 
Fraulein  Grippe,  but  the  thought-/ 
ful  eyes  were  full  of  kindness  when 
they  met  Annie's.  Annie  cared  for 
nothing  in  the  matter  but  to  please 
her  master.  It  was  impossible  to 
her,  after  meeting  that  look,  to 
answer  his  question  otherwise  than 
with  another. 

"Do  you  wish  it f" 

This  time  she  detected  a  certain 
pleasant  change  in  his  face,  enough 
to  assure  her  that  she  had  pleased 
him.  Before  he  answered  he  ap- 
peared to  reflect  for  a  moment^ 
then  said,  "On  the  whole,  I  think, 
yes." 

"I  must  stipulate,"  he  continued, 
turning  upon  Fraulein  GrQppei, 
"  that  Miss  Gresham  shall  have  tiie 
use  of  a  piano  for  at  least  three  hours 
daily."  As  he  rose  to  go,  he  added 
— "  I  have  always  had  pride  and 
pleasure  in  my  English  pupils,  find- 
ing among  them  some  of  the  most 
intelligent   and   industrious  of  my  • 
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scholars.  I  assure  myself  that  it 
is  not  Fraulein  Gresham  who  will 
prove  the  exception." 

He  did  not  allow  himself  to  seek 
an  answer  in  Annie's  face,  or  he 
wonld  hare  met  a  Tory  bright  ona 

.**I  cannot  make  them  oatt" 
Fraulein  Gruppe  remarked  to  her 
confidential  friend.  ^' If  tiiere  is 
aojrthing  between  them,  she  is  the 
slyest  little^  thing.  I  have  watched 
aiid  watched,  and  I  cannot  detect  a 
spark  of  coquetry  or  consciousness 
in  her  conduct  She  is  altogether 
the  good  pnpil;  sit^  and  loolu  like 
a  demure  baby:  ^Mais  il  n'est, 
comme  on  dit,  pire  eau  que  J'eau 
qui  dort* " 

*'  The  English  women  are  so  con- 
trolled, so  quiet  and  so  deep,  you 
see,  dear  Angel,''  answered  the 
friend  addressed.  ^^This  girl  is  no 
dmabt  cunning  enough  to  know 
the  kind  of  manner-of-beuig  (Art 
vm  seyn)  likely  to  catch  a  gniv« 
man  of  middle  age  like  Herr  von 
Heilmann,  who  in  a  wifo  would 
probably  like  to  find  the  docility 
that  other  men,  who  marry  earlier, 
look  for  in  their  children.^' 

«**CatchI'  *  wife  I'  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me,  my  deainest " — the 
ToiDe  was  sharp  and  angry — ^  that 
you  think  there  is  any  danger  — 
that  you  fancy  he  means  to  marry 
her?*^ 

"No,  no,  no;  ar  thousand  times 
neJ  "  cried  the  alarmed  confidante. 
'^X^uit  time  I  had  the  happiness 
(A  seeing  him  with  you,  I  Uiought 
there  was  a  decided,  a  pronounced 
--4h  short,  a  something  difficult  to 
describe^  but  certainly  a  something 


in  his  manner  towards  you,  dearest 
Angel,  7ery  different  from  his  mio- 
ner  towards  other  women." 

After  tliat  Friday  Annie  set  her 
heart  to  her  music  more  than 
she  had  ever  done  befbre,  though 
she  had  always  loved  it,  and  often 
found  in  it  the  one  delight  of  dresiy 
dajTS.  She  no  longer  meekly  relin- 
quished to  the  flnit  dahnant  the 
hoore  of  study  to  which  she  had  a 
right)  and  by  rising  veiy  eariy  she 
secured  others  which  no  one  con- 
tested with  her.  She  had  set  her 
heart  towatds  bet  music,  and  ye^ 
though  she  loved  it,  not  for  its  own 
sake :  the  heart  set  towards  the  iri 
was  set  upon  pleasing  the  master. 
With  the  Btngular  simplicity  tod 
singleness  of  ptlt|K>8e  of  whidi  she 
was  capabto  she  kept  this  aim  in 
sight  She  was  conscious  that  he 
especially  desired  her  success ;  she 
did  not  question  *^  why."  Also  she 
was  conscious  that  she  especially 
desired  to  please  him ;  she  did  not 
question  "whr"  or  "what  more." 
To  the  publidty  of  the  concert  ahe 
looked  forward  with  no  dread  and 
no  pleasure^  but  with  intense  an- 
ziefy.  She  would  be  no  more  ner- 
vous in  playing  before  fifty  people 
than  in  playing  before  her  master 
only;  their  presence  would  merely 
affect  her  in  as  fiur  as  it  affected 
him,  mddng  h«r  more  desirous  to 
do  well  because  she  believed  that  it 
made  him  more  desirous  that  she 
should  do  so.  The  one  thing  she 
cared  about  was,  that  she  ^uld 
not  shame  <^  disappoint  him. 

But  before  that  day  came  o(her 
things  happened  to  Annie. 


CRAPfkR  V. 


"A  visit"  and  "Fraulein  Gresh- 
am"  were  words  that  fell  on 
Annie's  ear  as  she  sat  in  class  one 
morning — unwonted  words,  falliDg 
there  so  strangely  that  she  paid 
them  no  heed,  did  not  believe  that 
she  had  heard  rightly.  But  when 
the  class  was  over^  Fraulein  Grftppe 
sent  her  down  to  the  refectory  to 
rAn^ivo    a  visitor.      The.  refectory 


was  a  long  bare  room ;  long  tables 
and  long  forms,  and  the  inevitik 
ble  piano,  were  its  only  fiimiturei 
Visitors  were  ordinarily  received  in 
the  strion,  but^^  Annie  was  so  greatly 
out  of  favour  that  any  place  was 
good  enough  for  a  friend  of  her& 

"What  dungeon  do  I  find  you 
in  1 "  exclaimed  a  clear  ringing  Sng« 
lish   Toiee   aa   Afiaie    entered   the 
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rooUL  Her  hands  were  talrth,  and 
her  cheeks  were  kissed  by  a  n)ti»- 
tiched  mouth,  before  she  had  time 
to  recognise  her  visitor.        • 

*'€oosfn  Basil  1''  her  torn  wm 
hilfWful,  hair  doubtful. 

**Do  you  doubt  it?  Will  you 
hive  me  turned  away  as  an  impos- 
tor? Have  you  quite  forgotten 
me?'^ 

"Yon  are  grown  from  a  boy  into 
a  man,  remember,  and  I  had  no 
reuon  to  expect  to  see  you.  Where 
bare  you  dropped  frotn-f  Ohj  it  is 
pleaeant  to  hear  a  house  Toioe  and 
see  a  home  face." 

^Tm  glad  you  think  so.  I  have 
hid  a  world  of  difflcuky  in  finding 
jwi  out  I  am  here  for  a  few  days 
en  route  for  home.  Thi$  plaee  is 
Mt  really  m  rontey  but  I  made  it  so 
to  see  you.  And  now  how  can  I 
Eee  you  in  any  satisfoetory  way  ? 
Do  you  ever  get  out  f  I  am  stay- 
ing in  a  yery  pleasant  fiamily — the 
&mi1y  of  a  friend  of  mine  out  there. 
They  arc  really  hospitable  people — . 
will  be  delighted  to=  see  you.  Can 
I  speak  to  the  principal  here  and 
get  you  leave  of  absence?  You 
could  tell  her  Vm  your  brother  if 
yon  think  she  would  not  ti^ust  you 
with  a  cousin." 

"  She  knows  I  hare  no  brother-— 
nd  near  relations,"  Annie  answered, 
smiling. 

**No  near  relations  I  What  do 
yoacallme,  then,  eh?" 

**A  second  cousin  is  hardly  a 
near  though  he  may  be  a  dear*  rela- 
tion, Basil.  Though  you  used  to 
be  like  a  brother  to  me,  I  cannot 
P«S9  yon  off  as  one.  Ob,  how  long 
do  you  stay  f  Of  course,  I  must  see 
something  of  you.  I  will  manage 
it  somehow.^' 

"I  only  meant  to  stay  a  eoilple 
of  days,  but  I  fSaney  it  may  be  a 
couple  of  weeks.  To  tell  the  truth, 
OHe  of'  my  friend^s  sisters  is  an  un- 
commonly nice  girt,  and  she  can 
speak-  EngliBh,  and  it's  uncommonly 
jolly  to  hear  her  do  it  But  I  must 
g«t  home  before  Christmas,  how- 
ever. Annie,  what  becomes  of  you 
in  the  holidays?  Why  not  come 
owwith  me?"    a 


•That  18  perfectly  impossfble, 
Basil." 

•♦I  know  of  old  that  'perfectly 
impossible  ^  of  yours ;  it  was  always 
a  settler.  But  how  about  getting 
out?  Can't  you  come  at  once  ?  The 
day  18  glorious;  it  is  a 'shame  to 
lose  it  in  this  den.  Couldn't  you 
take  a  good  walk  with  me  in  those- 
gardens?  I  hare  a  world  of  things 
to  tell  you  about." 

While  Anntie  was  besitatihg, 
Fraulein  GrQppe  came  into  the 
room,  curious  as  to  her  teacher's 
visitor.  For  soifie  reason  of  her 
own  she  proved  wonderfully  gr»» 
cious^  accepted  the  guarantee  of 
cousinship  as  all-sufficient,  was 
charmed'  that  her  young  fHend 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  countryman,  granted  immunity 
from  all  the  duties  of  the  day,  and 
urged  that  th^y  should  enjoy  the 
beautiful  weather  by  going  out- 
doors at  once. 

^*At  what  hour  is  it  likely  to 
be  most  convenient  for  me  to  take 
my  music-lesson,  madame?"  Annie 
asked ;  **  this  is  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann's  afternoon,  you  remember, 
artd  I  shall  wish  to  return  for  mj 
lesson." 

"Excuse  yourself  that  also  for 
once,  my  too  industrious  Mees." 
was  the  answer  in  broken  English, 
"I  charge  myself  with  your  ex- 
cuses." 

"Yes,  yes;  a  whole  holiday.  As 
nrttdame  is  so  good,  I  claim  you  fbr 
all  the  day?"  cried  Bksil.  "This 
evening  we  are  going  to  the  opera-; 
you  must  join  us,  Annie.  There  are 
to  be  ladies  of  the  party,  madame." 

"  Exactly,  sir ;  I  can  quite  well 
confide  my  young  friend  to  your 
care,  I  perceive.  Go,  dear  Mees, 
and  prepare  yourself;  the  while  I 
will  entertain  your  cousin," 

"An  easy-going  soul  for  a  school- 
mistress," was  Basil's  comment  as 
they  left  the  house.  "Young  and 
handsome  herself,  she^s  fond  of 
gaiety,  no.  doubt,  and  so  has  more 
sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of 
other  people.  Are  you  comfortable 
with  her,  Annie  ?  " 

"I  might'  be  worse  off;   on  tHe 
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whole,  I   am    not    unhappy/'  was 
Annie's  evasive  answer. 

*^  And  that  is  all  you  can  say  for 
yourself,  poor  little  thine?"  Basil 
clreW  his  cousin's  hand  Uirough  his 
arm  as  he  spoke.  She  did  not  like 
to  withdraV  it,  though  there  were 
reasons  why  she  would  not  have 
had  it  there. 

The  day  was  keen  and  hright 
Annie  enjoyed  the  brisk  movement 
through  the  light  clear  air,  the  sense 
of  freedom,  her  cousin's  merry  re- 
miniscences of  their  early  happy 
country  life ;  above  all  she  enjoyed 
the  befriended  feeling  his  presence 
gave  her,  the  sense  of  kinship,  of 
belonging  to  somebody.  A  second 
cousin  was  something  to  one  so 
friendless,  who  so  often  felt  herself 
so  mere  a  **  waif  and  stray."  But  in 
her  enjoyment  Annie  did  not  for- 
get her  music  or  her  master,  or  her 
determination,  unrevealed  to  the 
Fraulein  Griippe,  to  be  at  the  school 
by  the  time  Uerr  von  Heilmann  was 
due  there.  After  her  lesson  she 
would  go  out  agiin — go  to  the 
opera,  if  Fraulein  GrQppe  chose 
to  permit  her.  Of  this  she  waa 
doubtful;  but  she  would  take  her 
chance  —  any  way  not  sacrifice  her 
lesson.  The  schoolhouse  was  not 
far  from  the  gardens ;  the  iron  gate 
of  its  prison  walls  was  visible 
through  the  vista  of  the  grand 
avenue.  As  they  returned  towards 
it,  laughing  and  talking  gaily,  eyes 
and  cheeks  bright  with  the  keen 
yet  sunny  air,  drawing  many  eyes 
(of  which  they  were  wholly  uncon- 
scious) upon  them,  Annie  saw  Herr 
von  Heilmann  leave  the  gate  and 
come  towards  them. 

Annie  hurried  on  her  companion; 
she  wished  to  meet  her  master,  to 
question,  to  explain.  It  still  wanted 
half  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which 
he  usually  began  to  give  his  lessons. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  meet, 
Herr  von  Heilmann,  lifting  his  hat 
to  Annie  with  very  grave  courtesy, 
turned  into  a  narrower  side-path. 

**I  say,  Annie,  who's  your  friend? 
That  grand,  sOldierly-looking  fel-. 
1'  •  Basji^ 

Uerr  von  Heilmann," 


Annie  answered,  in  tather  a  chokad 
voice. 

"  Who  is  Herr  von  Heilmann  ? " 

"  My  nnisic-master," .  spoken  with 
still  more  difficulty.  **  I  am  too 
late!  He  has  given  his  lessons 
earlier,  and  she  did  not  tell  me. 
I  am  too  late."  Annie  pulled  down 
her  veil 

**  So  much  the  better :  no  need 
to  go  in  then.  That  man  a  masio- 
masterl  I  should  not  have  dreamt 
it  What  a  pity;  he  ought  to  be 
colonel  of  a  regiment ;  he  might 
be  a  great  general.  He  reminded 
me  of  some  of  the  portraits  of  Gari- 
baldi." 

Poor  Annie  1  she  felt  as  if  all  her 
pleasure  in  her  holiday  was  gone; 
she  let  her  companion  take  her  just 
where  he  would.  But  Annie's  was 
a .  light,  elastic  temperament ;  not 
fickle,  but  flexible;  true  as  steel, 
and  bending  rather  than  breakii^ 
as  does  highly-tempered  steel. 

The  people  to  whose  hqiase  Basil 
took  her  were  friendly  and  kind. 
She  60  seldom  had  any  change  or 
gaiety,  so  seldom  saw  kind  faces 
and  heard  kind  words,  that  when  she 
found  herself  one  of  a  merry  circle 
gathering  round  the  table  wh^e 
the  afternoon  coffee  was  being 
poured  out,  and  the  object  of  uni- 
versal kindness  and  interest,  she 
could  not  help  brightening  up  again 
— feeling  her  own  heart  expand  in 
that  heart-full  home-atmosphera 
She  would  be  happy,  she  resolved; 
yet  H^rr  von  Heilmann's  grave  face 
and  stately  bow  frequently  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her ;  she 
feared  that  he  was  pained  aodiUs- 
pleased :  for  the  displeasure  she 
did  not  so  much  care,  because  she 
had  not  merited  it,  and  could  bv  a 
word  of  explanation  remove  it ;  bat 
the  pain — she  took  that  to  heart, 
as  her  pain. 

The  operetta  given  that  night 
was  a  light,  sparkling  piece  — it 
suited  Basil's  taste  well,  and  it 
amused  Annie.  Without  stirring  or 
delighting,  it  amused  her;  while 
the  brilliant  scene,  the  daz2le  of 
light,  and  the  mirth  of  her  com- 
panions, excited  -  her.      Annie  was 


ntf  giqr;  ber  kokef'  MjayiMiit  offiMwd    gtoea.     Uo    imile   of   bis 

and  ber  sw^t  yet  piqoftftte  prot;ti*  iwBWeMd    thai   whieh    li^pled    «(1 

nefls  drew  maoy  efes  upon  her.  '  She  over  the  &oe  of  the.GT&flaD. 

did  not  know  thie»  for  Ae  ivas  en  After    tbie   Aonie    neither    mw 

nnoooeoioas  little  creature,  who  ^«e  nor  heard  much ;  she  sat  sorroQiided 

iMCNlf  whoUji  as  fiftr  as  the  outer  by  a   4reaiQ*«tixioBphere ;    betveep 

world  was   conoerDecl,    to   the   in-  her  and  aU  eha  looked  apOQ  theve 

toBit  of  the    moment — to  seeing  wneahase.    All  oolcor  and  spivkla 

what  phe  had  come  to  see,  and  hear^  left  her  fooe;  ehe  wae  tiied — Fery 

ing  what   she   had   oome  to  hear,  tired,  abe  tbongbt;    she  was  gla^ 

So  she  waa  nnrestrainedly  gay  till,  when   the   ouitaao   fell^  and   it  jill 

daring    the    last  act,   she   became  was  oyer.     In   the  -eorii^or,  after 

aware  that  Herr  von  HeUmano  was  they  had  taken  leare  of  their  other 

in  the  honse— in   the   box   of  the  friends,  Basil  having  to  take  Annie 

beaotilbl     yonng    Gr&finn     Boealie  back  to  the  school,  they  met  Herr 

▼on  Thanenwald.     The   box  com*  won  Heilmann.    The  Grftfion,  richly 

manded  that  part  of  the  parqnet  in  shawled,  and  her  loyely  &oe  framed 

which  Annie  sat«— he   mnst  anroly  .by  a  delicate  white  hood,  was.  lean- 

bare  seen  her;    bnt  9tftat  shebi-  tag  npon  his  arm*     He  stopped  to 

came  aware  of  his  presence,  he  did  sp^ak  to  Anaiei    ' 

not  look  towards  her.      He  stood  '     ^  Ton  ar^  tired  with  yonr  dar's 

hehifld  the  Qrflfinn's  chair ;     lean-  pkaanvei  f^iriein,^'  he  said,  kin<iy. 

iog  against  a  piUar,  be  locked  to-  Then  with  a  stwner  «r,  ^^Dld  yen 

wards  the  stage.    Again  and  again  know    that    I    had    changed     my 

Annie    felt    ber     eyes     irremtibly  honr?'' 

drawn  towards  htm ;   his  £ace  ex-  "  I  did  not  know — I.  waa  going 

pressed    neither    pleasure   nor  dis-  baok  fbr  my  lessen  wlien  I  saw  yon." 

pleasore:      he    k>oked    qnie^    old,  ^GKx>dl"   Then  a  Btcmeut's  panee. 

oritical,   a   man   of  marble.     Sod-  ^To-morrow  at  eight,    if  not   too 

deoly  the  wonderfhl  thonght  came  early  an  hoar  lor   yon,  I  ean  give 

to  Annie  of  how  it  wfts  this  man,  yen  the  lesson^yon  lost  t**day." 

who  had  onae  drawn   her   <x>  his  Annie  had  no  time  to  thank  htm, 

breast,  held  her  against  his  heart  except  by  the  liglxt  flashing  all  over 

8boald  abe  oter,  evwr  be  again  ao  .her  fabe.     The  Ordfinn   mnrmnred 

Doar  him  f      Or  wenld  the  loVely  something  of  the  drangbt  from  the 

&ce  of  that   yonng  Or&finn  aome  staircase.;    with  »  b6w  he  moved 

day  rest   there  I       How  strangely  on.     Annie  and   Basil,  poshed  by 

she  felt  aa  this  tbosght  filled  her  the  crowd,  tor  a  momeBt:  followed 

irith  its  naarrelloinly  mingled  sweet  -  them  closely. 

and  bitter.  -^^  Who  is  the  charming  EnglSd- 

Annie  had  looked  once  too  often  ;  deiinn  I"    asked   the   Grttfinn,    her 

abe  bloshed  o^erpoweringly,  meet-  heart  perhaps  not  at  ease;     Annie^s 

ing  the  eyes  of  the  Qr&tlnn.     Sb.e  £hce,  ail   bright  again,  had  look^ 

toraed  away  towards  the>  stage,  bat  too  bewitching,  shining  out  of  the 

she  was  oonscioas  of  how  the  Gr^  pale  pink  hood^^a  hood  th4t   had 

finn  tamed  to  Herr  von  Heihnann,  been  lent  her  by  BasiPtf  fiur  friend ; 

touched    his  arm  with  her  gloved  and  Herr  von  HeihiiaDn  bad  looked 

hand,  offered    him    her   glass,    and  too  kindly  upon'  that  little  fiaoe. 

whispered   some  words  in  the  ear  Annie   heard    the   question,   and 

inclined   towards  her.      Then    ^e  she  l>eard    tha  answer,    patemalhr 

was  consoiond  that- Herr  von  Heil-  grave,  stern  ia  its  earnest   reprea- 

insnn    lodrad   toward   where   she  sion  of  sny  light- comtaaent,  each  Ah 

sat,  as  if  for  the   first  time.:  she  that  on  which  the  Ck>unte8s  Md  te- 

tnmcd  to  meet  the  look — she  cooM  fore  ventured, 

not  help  it.    With /an  air  of  grave  ^  A  fisTonrite  little  pnpUof  mine 

respect,    the    mester    inclined    bis  — ^a  dear  child  of  whom  my  mothei 

head  to  Annie  ai  he  dedined  the  is  very  foB4" 
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*  Then  A  Bute  Cfltnld  bear  no  move, 
and  eouMt  therefore  atlend  to  Bwtt. 
He  WR8  sayings — 

••Yoilr  nrnsfc-master'a  ^fe  fe  a 
rery  lovely  creatnre ;  but  do  you 
know,  I  thifik  Bhe  w  of  a  j>(«1oa8 
temper.  I  think  ebe  k  jeateas  of 
yott,  Annie.  I  saw  her  wsltMitg 
Ton  perpetaally,-  and  liie  didn't 
seem  to  like  hiB  stopping  to  Apoak 
l«o  yon.  The  mOBlo-masters  most 
have  a  fk\e  time  of  it  in  tfats  plaoe. 
That  woman  looka  like  a  bora  ooan- 


tessat  least, and  bar ^itasaDd: jeireli 
were  magaifieept.'' 

^  She  is  a  *'  bom  eoontesR,*  Bni) ; 
tlie  OooafesB  Rosalie  Toa  Tbaoeih 
waW." 

'^Not  Eerr  Toa  Heilmano** 
wife^f    • 

"^Koi  Berr  to»  Beilnuam'b 
wife.'' 

"A  widow?''' 

"YeB." 

«'  She  wiBhee  lo  bo  bis  wifa  libea, 
i  flbaold  sayJ^ 


esApm  Ti> 


Annie  hardly  sK^pt  thai  oigiii, 
the  day  bad  beea  one  of  so  nnieh 
excitement  She  was  up  and  bi 
tbe  masic-room  witb  the  first  light 
of  morning.  It  was  pierainglr 
cold,  and  the  stove  was  not  lighted. 
For  a  long  iimo  it  was  in  vain  that 
she  tried  to  get  the  stiffness  ont  of 
ber  Angers. 

As  tbe  ohook  stradk  eight,  Herr 
Ton  Eeilmann  Same,  tbe  morning 
fog  tbickly  beading  bis  .mustache 
•and  beard.  Annie's  music  was  open 
before  her,  seeing  which  be  said 
.•**  Good,"  and  she  began  at  once. 

He  hardly  kad  occasion  to  inter* 
rapt  be^  When  she  had  finished, 
and  tooned  to  him  timidly,  she  was 
met  by  a  smile,  vtery  sKght,  bnt  kind 
and  enoonraging,  and  the  words — 
*«  Bight  industrioasly  stodied." 

That  was  praise  enangh  to  make 
Annie  brighten  all  orer.  Hcrr  toq 
Heilmann  was  chary  both  of  praise 
and  blame,  a  man  of  fow  words. 
How  well  Annie  remembeied  tbe 
"first  time  she  bad  played  to  him, 
and  tbe  mingled  despair  and  aeibi- 
lion— despair  of  all  her  preseat 
ambition  for  tbe  futare^— of  wbieh 
that  first  Ijdsson  bad  left  her  full. 

After  letting  her  play  through  tbe 
Sonata  of  Beethoven's  whiah  had 
been  her  ambitioBS  .choice  then,  he 
had  said,  with  a  gidm  smile-i— 

^«  All  that  should  be  .qnite  other- 
wise. Put  it  aside  for  the  present: 
,  later  yon  may  be  able  to  onderstand 
it." 

To-day  Annie  felt  that  h«r  mas- 


ter was^  OB  the  whole,  eouteDt  witb 
bar;  indeed,  when  this  ksson  iia» 
ended,  be  said  as  much. 

Then  Annie  tried  to  thank  hiai 
lor  bia  ^  great  goodness^'  in  sparing 
her  tti  boor  when  he  was,  sbs 
knew,  80  faliy  occupied.  She  spoke 
rather  blunderingly,  and  befors  she 
had  finished  what  Bhe  bad  meant  to 
aay,  she  stopped  suddenly,  for  she 
aaw  something  in  the  listeBing  face 
that  made  iMr  fancy  abe  w»  pain- 
ing or  diapkasinghev  master.  When 
abe  stopped,  Herr  von  Hdlmann 
eontinoed  silent  for  *  noment  He 
had  risen  to  go,  asd  stood  leas- 
ing one  hand  on  tbe  piano;  bb 
eyea,  eontracted  in  that  manaer 
peculiar  to  kino,  looked  past  Annfe 
ont  of  the  window  behind  her,  and 
he  gnawed  tbe  enda  of  bia  mai- 
tacbe  with  an  air  of  aomawhat  giiii 
meditation. 

^Uy  mother  gare  to  ^oii,  Fran- 
lein,  tbe  message  I  left  with  her  for 
yoQ?'^  were  bis  first  wordsi  He 
paused,  so  Annie  answered  ^'Yes,** 
in  a  Toiee*  searoely  audible,  bnt 
which  he  caught 

^I  think  you  ean  hardly  have 
understood  my  message,  or  can 
hardly  have  given  me  eredit  for 
sincerity,  if  you  talk  of  my  ^gzcat 
goodness'  for  you,  becsraae  in  so 
simple  a  matter  I  do  not  choose  to 
soe  yon  treated  with  ii\jnstioe.  I 
remind  yon  of  that  naeasage  this 
morning,  Fraolein,  and  beg  you  to 
credit  Ite  sineerity,  beonnsd  I  now 
have  a  message  to  daUver  itom  my 
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nother  ta  yoc  I  denumd  yonr 
permisioii  to  repeat  s  word  of  warn- 
ing  from  her  to  yoo  on  a  sabjeot 
wbieh  only  one  aocredtled  as  a 
fri^  in  a  fall  sense,  coald  be  allow- 
ed to  toaeW* 

Annie  flashed  and  trembled,  l^t 
managed  somehow  to  express  ^at 
lbs  was  proud  to  have  hi  in  for  a 
friend,  ready  to  listen  to  him  or  to 
hi-)  mother  on  any  saljeot  on  which 
tbey  wished  to  speak. 

^' I  know  not  the  cnstom  in  yonr 
England,  Fraalein ' — ^be  spoke  with 
heeitation,  stvdioasly  avoiding  to 
look  at  Annie^  face,  while  some 
beat  tingled  into  his  own — ^*bat 
here,  in  Germany,  a  yoang  girl — 
Sill  Janges  M&dchen'— does  not 
liefbre  her  betrothal  appear  in  pub* 
llo  alone  with—*     In   short,    to 

ro,  my  Fraalein,  a  word  is  enongh. 
would  not  have  allowed  myself 
this  freedom  in  addressing  yon  bad 
not  the  matter  seemed  to  me  orgent, 
and  bad  I  not  known  that  the 
Fnmleia  Gruppe  neglects  her  doty 
towards  yoa  in  many  reapeots. 
Have  I  yonr  forgireness  ?'* 

Tlidr  eyes  met  now ;  his  face  be- 
trayed the  greater  embarrHssment^ 
tboQgfa  hers  was  working  with  emo- 
tion. 

**No,"  was  her  first  word.  She 
bad  meant  to  explain  it  by  .saying 
bow  strongly  she  felt  his  kindness 
~liad  even  meant  to  explain  the 
trath,  tbongh  in  her  heart  was  a 
painfQl  consciousness  of  the  Gra- 
fion  Rosalie,  and  a  painful  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
generons  to  her  master  to  leaye  him 
in  error ;  bat  these  things  were 
hardly  reoognised,  and  troth-speak- 
ing was  a  necessity  of  her  nature^ 
Ai  that  moment,  jnst  as  that  *'  no'' 
bad  be^  ottered,  Franlein  Gmppe 
entered  the  room.  She  had  only 
jost  heard  of  Herr  von-  Heihnann's 
presenoe  in  the  house,  and  entered 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  as  to 
what  it  ooold  mean. 

Herr  Yon  Ileilmann's  explanation 
was  as  brief  and  frigid  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  invariable  coort^- 
•y.  Fraoiein  Gruppe  escorted  him 
trom  the  room  and  acrosa  the  hall, 


haV-deafeaiBg  him  with  her  excla- 
mations aboot  his  great  goodness. 
Having  dosed  the  door  bdiind  him, 
she  passed  into  the  empty  refeotory, 
and,  pacing  up  and  down,  took 
oonnsel  with  herself.  Shonld  she  or 
should  she  not  dismiss  Annie  ?—•  . 
ooald  she  afford  this  gratificatioo  of 
her  rage  f — finally,  wonid  it  be  any 
gratification?  What  resonroe  would 
then  be  open  to  the  girl  other  than 
that  of  taking  refuge  with  Fran  von  . 
Heilmann,  and  to  what  might  not 
that  lead?  Thia  ooosin-^who  she 
didn't  believe  was  a  coasin  at  all— 
if  be  would  bat  take  Annie  otf  her 
hands  1  She  mast  wait,  she  de- 
cided; wait  and  see  If  he  showed 
any  intention  of  doing  so,  meaiH 
while  throwing  the  two  together  aa 
much  as  prjasible. 

Uerr  von  Heilmann  had  forgot- 
ten one  of  his  gloves-— it  lay  upon 
the  floor.  Annie  did  not  notice  it 
till  a  few  minates  after  he  had  kfb ; 
she  looked  to  see  what  it  was  she 
trod  under  her  fjot  Then  she 
lifted  it  ap,  aodibry  expressed  her 
sorrow  that  she  had  trampled  upon 
it,  shook  the  dost  of  the  not  yet 
swept  floor  from  it,  smoothed  and 
stroked  it;  toaohed  it  with  her 
cheek,  finally  with  her  lips;  then, 
as  the  door  behind  her  opened,  she 
started  guiltily,  hid  it  under  her 
Kttle  apron,  turned  and  faced  ^Herr 
von  Heilmann :  he  had  oome  to  seek 
it 

What  coald  she  do?  She  had 
thought  him  already  out  of  reach, 
or  she  would  have  sent  after  him. 
For  a  mnsician's  hand  to  be  glove- 
less  in  that  climate  on  such  a  morn- 
ing was  no  light  matter,  and  Herr 
von  Heilmann,  she  knew,  inheritid 
his  mother's  complaint — was  often 
disabled  by  rheumatism.  Then  for 
so  dear  a  hand  to  sufrer  through  her 
fault  I  What  could  she  do?  While 
she  thouglit,  Herr  von  Heilinaon^ 
after  a  rapid  glance  round  the 
room,  a  word  explaining  what  he 
sought,  retired  gloveless. 

When  the  door  had  closed,  Annie 
drew   the   treasure   from   its   brief  ^'^ 
hiding-place    and    ran    after    him. 
Slie  held  It  to  him  withoot  a  word ; 
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he  took  it  with  only  a  bow.  Did 
be  sDBpect  aoythingi  No;  be  was 
far  too  grandly  simple.  He  merely 
tboQgbt  it  strange  be  sbonld  bare 
o?erlooked  it. 

Annie  oonld  eat  no  breakfast  tbai 
morning,  and  again  tbat  nigbt  she 
bad  no  sleep.  Bbe  kept  tbinking 
over  all  tbat  she  wished  sbe  bad 
said,  fretting  herself  tbat  she  had 
not  said  it  She  wondered,  ^  If  be 
had  known  that  I  kissed  his  glove, 
what  would  be  have  said?  How 
wonld  he  haT«  k)okedr'  What 
wonld  he  have  thought  of  her  if  be 
bad  known  that,  when  he  was  in 
the  boQse,  sbe  crossed  the  ball 
Oitener  than  there  was  any  need, 
just  for  the  cbanoe  of  being  able, 
unobserved,  to  lay  ber  band  with  a 
caressing  touch  upon  his  fnr  ooatt 
If  he  bad  seen  her,  once  when  she 
bad  found  it  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  hold  it  a  moment  in  ber 
'  arms,  burying  ber  ftioe  in  its  soft 
warmth  before  sbe  rev«rently  resior- 
ed  it  to  its  proper  place  ? 

Had  Herr  von  Heilmann  known 
these  things,  he  might  perhaps  have 
hardly  found  them  to  his  taste,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  would 
have '  been.  He  had  on  some  sub- 
jects '^old-fashioned"  and  ^'pecu- 
liar*' notions.  His  ideal  of  woman- 
hood be  placed  upon  a  pedestal ; 
before  it  men  were  to  bow  down 
and  worship.  But  the  true  knight- 
errantry  in  him  modified  the  some- 
what cold  chivalry.    A  poor  little 


fHendfesB  g(H  like  Annie  coald 
hardly  be  put  upon  a  pedestal  for 
distant  worship;  if  she  waa,  she 
would  feel  herself  ]^ced  in  a  veiy 
comfortless  posiUoo.  Did  he  not 
know  this  instinctively,  and  long  to 
^ive  ber  a  warmer  and  lowKer  place? 
When  be  sat  beside  ber,  foniialf 
courteous,  kind,  was  not*  this  long- 
ing often  very  strong  within  bimt 

Perhaps  Herr  von  fiethnann  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  through 
^eir  own  high  manhood,  are  eD- 
abled  in  their  manner  of  foving 
unoenadonsly  to  combine  tiie  wor- 
shipfnl  reverence,  wfaioh  the  ideal 
irf  womanhood  inapirea  in  them, 
with  the  tender,  protective  toler- 
ance for  which  the  faulty  weakness 
of  the  individaal  woman  ao  laigely 
calls.  When  the  man  loves  in  thii 
sort,  with  what  manner  of  toving 
can  the  Woman  most  fitly  answer  his 
love? 

Sbonld  not  ber  life  be  one  an- 
toMdauM  effort,  by  the  intea^e  aod 
liter  humility  of  her  love  aod  the 
rialigiona  devotion  of  her  Hft^  to 
raise  herself  towards  lesa  nnw<nlbi- 
ne^s  of  the  higher  and  more  ab- 
stract, while  ebe  is  wanned,  fed, 
and  cherished  by  the  dearer  and 
more  familiar  baJf  of  this  twoloid 
devotion?  And  is  it  unbeaotifiil 
tbat  an  unreasoning  fidelily  of  al- 
legiance should  endow  with  some* 
thing  of  the  dearness  of  the  man 
who  so  loves  her,  all  things  tbat  are 
or  have  been  his  ? 


OHAFTKB  Vn. 


"Do  not  expect  mnch  from  it, 
ittj  mother — not  much  fame  or 
praise  tbat  will  reach  me  in  ibis 
world."  Herr  von  Heiliuann  leant 
on  the  window  near  his  mother's 
chair,  which  he  had  placed  on  ber 
favourite  estrade  in  the  brief  wintry 
sunshine  of  the  afternoon.  It  was 
the  time  of  day  when  be  always 
spent  an  hour  with  her.  She  had 
been  talking  of  his  opera — ^the  la- 
bour of  the  best  part  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  hfe;  a  subject 
ef  wbioh  all  the  mudcal  public  of 


Wmtestadt  was  talking  also,  for  it 
was  now  to  be  produced  very  shortly. 
*'*  Not  that  I  call  it '  music  of  the 
foture;'  to  tbat  school  I  do  not^  as 
you  well  know,  belong.  Neidier  do 
I  say  tbat  I  think  it  has  little,  merit. 
Had  I  thought  sp,  I  could  not  have 
laboured  at  it  as  I  have  done;  I 
would  not  produce  it  as  I  am  about 
to  do.  Bnt  its  merit  is  of  a  quiet 
order,  consistent  and  maintained. 
It  is  a  result  of  much  deep  and 
▼ivid  mnsical  thought,  fbcuseed  by 
intense    concentration  of   purpoee, 
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aai  worked  oat  with  ibat  *  patieiioe ' 
which  Old  of  ^our  fsvoarito  Freooh 
tothon  says  is  bat  aaothor  word 
for  geoios;  and  the  possesaion  of 
which  iflf^jporbaps,  my  only  claim 
to  the  possession  of  genioa.  It  has 
few,  if  any,  ^beauties**  to  becomo 
popalar  in  the  concert  or  receptioo 
room.  Ttle  harmony  of  just  bal- 
ance and  fair  proportion  is  not  the 
beaoty  tlmt  will  take  the  pablic 
I  have  done  what  i  ooald  towards 
making  it  a  perfect  work  of  art; 
and,  having  striFcn  so  b^urd,  I  most 
have  attained  to  something^  tbongh 
only  Heaven  knows  how  far  I  have 
follen  short  of  my  ideal  And 
now,  this  ia  my  prophecy  conoern* 
ing  it— mark,  my  mother,  and  see 
if  it  prove  false— that  it  will  fall 
flat;  be,  in  fact,  as  regards  its  re- 
ception by  the  pnblio,  a  failnre. 
A  few  roosicians  and  a  few  musical 
critics  will  recognise  *  a  something ' 
in  it  of  solid  and.  ingrained  merit, 
and  the  musical  papers,  those  whoae 
editors  have  not  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  new  school,  will  here  and 
there  timidly  snggesi  for  it  an- 
other hearing,  while  deploring  that 
the  stiff-necked  classioahty  of  its 
composer  has  hindered  him  from 
bowing  in  anything  to  the  popalar 
taste.  So  mnob  for  its  present  £ate. 
As  years  go  on  it  will  be  given 
another  and  aftother  trial;  and  in 
the  end,  when  I  have  long  been 
dead,  it  will  win  for  itself  quiet 
recognition,  and  take  its  place 
among  standard  works  of  acknow- 
ledged merit.^' 

"And  if,  Mr.  Gottfried,  you  ex- 
pect  no  more  than  this,  why  all  the 
laboor  of  so  many  years  V 

"I  have  done  the  work  I  felt 
called  on  to  do  in  the  way  that  it  was 
truest  to  myself  to  do  it;  with  the 
rest  I  have  no  concern." 

*^  But  i^  my  son,  by  a  slight 
concession  to  the  populace,  you 
could  have  given  them  a  work  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
prehension, and  yet  far  enongh  be- 
jond  any  practice  of  their  lives 
to  be  for .  them  raising  and  en- 
nobling I" 

"  Kother,  the  artist  should  work 


only  towards  his  ideal,  looking 
neither  before  nor  after,  to  the  right 
nor  left,  straining  towards  it  with 
every  nerve  and  sinew.  God  only 
knows  how  far  short  even  then  he 
ever  falls.  As  to  results,  with  them 
he  has  nothing  to  do ;  they  are  in 
higher  hands.^ 

''  You  may  be  right  in  a}l,  Gott- 
fried ;  probably  yon  are.  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  flash  out  upon  the 
people  like  a  firework  and  dazzle 
them  half-blind;  bat  I  had  hoped 
more  than  you  tell  me  I  shall  see 
rcfolised.  If  it  ia  to  be  as  you  say,  so 
best,  Only.  Gottfried,  the  old  mother 
feels  it  a  little  hard  ;  her  greedy 
heart  craves  a  little  glory  for  her 
son.''  Gathering  tears  choked  Fran 
von  Heilmann's  voice ;  they  came 
hardly  and  stingingly  to  one  who  so 
seldom  wept;  and  at  the  sight  of 
tliem  her  son  woa  greatly  moved. 
Stooping  before  her,  he  kissed  one 
hand  and  then  the  other,  one  cheek 
and  then  the  other,  mnrmuring — 

^  Mother,  my  mother,  I  beg  of 
thee"  (Mutter,  meine  Mutter,  ich 
bitte  dich).  The  words  were  no- 
thing; the  tone,  of  such  deep  and 
strong  tenderness,  was  every thin)^. 

With  a  fervent  blessing  she  lung 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  Then  she 
loosed  him,  pushed  him  away.  '^  The 
old  womai  grows  childish,'*  she  said, 
and  resumed  her  knitting,  while  he 
resumed  his  former  position,  leaning 
in  the  window — savouring  the  bitter-' 
ness  failure  would  bring  him  in  her 
disappointment. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the 
silence  was  broken ;  then  it  was  by 
Frau  von  Heilmann  asking  sharply, 
''  What  ails  my  son  ?'' 

While  her  fingers  had  plied  her 
needles,  soothing  him  by  the  familiar 
click-clack,  her  eyes  haa  watched  his 
face ;  and  now  she  saw  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  brow  and  the  twitch  of 
the  mouth,  which  she  understood 
right  well 

''  What  ails  mv  aonf'  she  asked 
again,  as  he  did  not  directly  turn 
towards  her,  or  answer.  **  What 
did  you  sec  I  Whom  are  you  watch- 
ingf 

**  The.  FrauHn   Qresham  passed 
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doT?n  ihe  garden  avenae  with  ber 
fnend,  the  yoonflf  Englifthnian  of 
whom  I  told  von/' 

"  Alone  with  h!m  f* 

"Yes." 

*^Yoa  oaotfoned  her,  as  I  bad« 
tour 

"I  did." 

"Then  shels  a  worthlesa,  head- 
atroDK  girl" 

"Softly,  my  mother.  I  am  pain- 
ed by  her  Impradence,  hot  she  U 
bardly  to  blame.  Franlein  Grnppe 
drives  her  to  the  alternative  of  choos- 
fng  between  the  society  of  her  friend 
and  the  observance  of  foreign  oon- 
tentionaliti^s.  A  girl  too  simple,  sfn- 
oere,  and  pnre  to  be  a  prnde,  conM 
hardly  hesitate." 

"Gottfried,  yon  think  she  loves 
him,  the  yonng'Englishman  f  There 
was  a  twinkW  of  amosement  in  the 
mother's  eye,  a  soppressed  chuckle  in 
her  throat. 

"  I  think  w.  I  tfalok,  too,  mother, 
that  it  is  well  she  should.  His  is  a 
trustworthy  face  r  yon  may  believe  I 
studied  it  the  first  time  I  had  the 
opportunity — ^that  night  at  the  opera: 
he  is  her  own  age,  and  of  her  own 
country.  I  often  pitifully  remember 
her  answer  ooee,  long  ago,  wh<]> 
I  ventured  to  ask  her,  seeing  her 
look^ssd,  was  she  homesick;  (be 
•aid  she  did  not  know,  she  felt 
like  it ;  but  she  did  not  see 
^why  she  ebodld  have  home-sicknea?, 
*  having  no  home  in  this  world  to 
be  sick  for.  He  will  marry  her,  and 
take  her  home.  Think  of  the  dear- 
ness  one's  own  tongue  must  have, 
heard  in  a  foreign  land — a  dearness 
oommunieattng  Itself  to  whoever 
hears  it.  It  is  hardly  likely  he 
will  not  make  her  love  him.  I 
have  moch  doubt  if  she  would  be 
happy  ehurin??  our  lift,  ray  mother. 
It  seems  natural  and  right  that 
she  should  pine  for  her  own  land 
and  her  own  peofrfe.   I  am  grave 


and  harsh,  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  almost;  somerimes  I  tfaiok 
she  is  afraid  of  me.  It  will  be  best 
that  she  shbald  love  this  young 
Engliyhman,  and  return  to  her  own 
hind.'' 

"  And  you,  mv  son  9  It  is  then 
with  you — ^as  I  think  the  child 
suspects^  (these  words  hardly  aodi- 
ble) — "pity,  paternal  kindness— no 
moreF' 

"  Tour  humour  is  somewhat  mock- 
ing to-day,  mother,"  Herr  von  HeO- 
mann  returned,  with  a  glance  of  snr- 
prlse.  "With  me  and  with  you  it 
will  be  as  it  has  always  been/'  he 
said,  sarliy.  "I  have  my  mother,  I 
have  my  .art;  and  you,  yon  bare 
your  son  ;  it  will  be  with  us  as  it  has 
alwavs  been.* 

"  Unless,  indeed,"  said  the  mother, 
with  a  little  scornful  lacgb,  **th6 
beantifal  widowed  Grafinn  shonld 
forcibly  take  possession  of  my  sob 
and  leave  me  nothing.  Well,  Gott- 
fried, the  old  woman  thinks  her  own 
thoughts,  hopes  her  own  hopes,  and 
'waits  to  see  them  realised,  i  shall 
have  a  daughter  yet^  and  not  a 
Grafinn  P 

"  Yoor  temperament  is  sangnine, 
mother." 

"In  that  it  is  most  nalike  my 
son's." 

A  long  pause. 

Then  Herr  von  Heilmana  said, 
•*  Both  her  betrothal  and  her  weddiog 
must  take  phioe  here,  my  mother; 
she  has  no  other  friends." 

"Both  ahaR  take  place  here, 
then;  if  my  son  wills  it,  it  mast 
be^so/' 

"  I  think,  mother,  if  she  does  not 
come  soon  to  see  you,  you  had  better 
send  for  her.  There  are  mauy  things 
of  which  it  will  be  well  that  yoa 
should  talk  with  her.  She  ^oes  not 
lo(»k  well  or  happy ;  perhaps,  the 
poor  child,  she  is  tormeatiug  henelf 
about  her  duty." 


CBAPTKK  Vin. — TBK  KM1>. 


A  few*  days  later  Annie  was  words,  "Once  again,  at  Tast  I 
kneeling  before  Frau  von  Heilmann  thought  the  time  would  never  come. 
caressing     her     hands,    with    the    It  was  very  good  of  you  to  send 
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fw  me ;  rmkm  yoa  haiQ^  I  oedd  not 
b«ve  got  to  joQ,  A&d  it  seems  bo 
hoit,  BO  fong  that  I  have  Dot  seen 
you." 

^^But  Anncben  has  foand  timo 
to  wafk  and  take  her  pleasote  with 
other  friends  t  **  the  old  wotnafi  an- 
swered, with  some  asperity.  Then 
she  took  the  smftU  faoe  betireea  her 
fasoda,  and  her  tone  was  softer  as 
•be  said,  ^*  Bnt  my  little  one  has  not 
tliriveD  Vfon  her  piessore.  What 
have  these  eyes  been  doing,  ^ild  f  '* 
She  might  well  iwk',  tbey  had  wept 
thetnsdTes  very  din.  ^'And  what 
hss  yoor  heart  been  doin;;,  to  make 
the  poor  ebeeks  so  wan  t " 

**'  Breakaig,  perhaps,*'  aaewered 
Annie,  the  words  seefHiaff  to  haset 
eat  QBawaFea.  Jast  tne»  Herr 
Ton  Heifraann  entered^  and  Annie 
sprang  np  in  Tisible^  plainly  T^sible, 
agitation. 

""Gottfirled  will  not  stay  long,** 
Slid  the  mother ;  '^  he  is  Tory  bosy 
to-day  with  the  rehearsal — ^for  that 
he  has  pot  off  all  "Lis  lessons;  bat 
he  means  to  give  yon  yonrs  here 
ia  the  evening^that  is  why  I  sent 
for  yoo.  The  time  is  short  now 
before  the  gmnd  event,  Anneben, 
yoa  know.'' 

"  Yes,**  mnnnored  Annehen. 

Haviog  seen  her  seated,  Herr 
Ton  Heilmana  took  «p  his  asnai 
position,  leaning  in  ttie  window, 
10  appearing  as  if  he  had  Soom  in- 
teotion  of  remaining. 

^^Franlein  Oresbam  will  hononr 
me  by  being  present  on  the  first 
night?"  he  asked,  after  he  had  an* 
twered  a  few  questions  of  hi^  mp* 
tber's  ahoit  the  obe  t«>pie  of  all 
importance  to  her.  *^  The  ftnst 
aigbt  may  be  the  last,**  he  added, 

Anaie  was  silent. 

^Ton  have  a  correct  jndgment, 
a  pore  taste,  and  a  trotlifai  tongoe^ 
FraoMo.**  He  smiled  as  he  named 
tbe  last  qnalifieatioD.  "^i  shall 
greatly  vaioe  yocr  nnprejadiced 
opinion  of  my  work,^ 

*^T(>ii  do  not  think  of  being  pre- 
ient?"  be  asked,  in  a  colder  tone, 
as  Annie  stili'  Attained  silent. 
Tben  she  lookodop  into  his  face. 

''If  yon  will  find  me  any  little 


hele  to  cr««p  Into!**  she  began, 
with  a  flash  of  enthnsiasm.  Then 
she  let  her  eyes  fhll,  and  explained 
in  a  quiet  tone,  ^Franlein  Gruppe 
says  siie  cannot  possibly  find  room 
for  me." 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  she  had 
offered  a  yeai^s  salary  for  a  ticketi 
and  had^  before  Basifa  departure 
tnade  her  again  a  prisoner,  rambled 
over  tbe  town  trying  to  proGa^4 
one. 

*"  Of  course  I  hare  reserved  plaoes 
for  my  friends,"  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann  answered,  the  plesaant  light 
shining  in  his  eyes  again.  ^*If  yon 
will  honour  me  by  accepting  tickets 
for  three  of  these  places  for  yonr* 
self  and  two  friends.*' 

"Yon  are  too  goodi "  cried  An* 
nie ;  "  it  did  seem  so  hard  not  to  be 
able  to  hear  itt"  she  said,  tnroitig 
to  the  mother.  '^Bnt  I  can  only 
use  one  ticket  I  have  no  frienda 
Ify  eonein  is  gone  to  England,  to 
be  at  home  nt  Obristmas.'* 

Tlieee  words^  "England/'  *^hoii^'' 
"Christmas,**  together  with  tbe 
thrin  of  joy  that  had  been  sach  a 
revnleion  from  the  other  thooghts 
filling  i)er  itiind.  were  too  moch  for 
Annie  to-day ;  having  ottered  them 
in  a  choked  Toioe,  she  burst  into 
tears.  There  was  so  mnoh  pain  im 
the  poor  little  heart  which  eonld 
not  be  wept  away,  that  gri4;f  such 
as  tears  coa)d  reach  w^uld  poor  it* 
self  one 

"  Your  «oosin  has  ieft  Yon  are 
alone  again  1"  Herr  vou  Heilmand 
saUl,  pityingly.  Tben,  as  be  saw 
Annie's  tears,  and  heard  her  oon- 
▼nisive  sobbing,  he  moved  to  ber 
side.  He  restrained  himself,  how* 
ever,  so  Air  as  to  do  no  more  than 
lay  bn  hand  lightly  on  her  head^ 
marmuring  "  P^)r  child  1  poor  lonely 
liule  onfc]  '*  Then,  with  the  wordii^ 
**Oomtort  her.  mother — yon  b«»«4 
otn;  he  very  Kind  to  her,"  be  lefl 
the  room. 

Annie  now  flnng  herself  at  the 
mother*s  feet,  and  buried  her  fi^e 
in  her  lap. 

Fran  von  Heilmann  stroked  hev 
hair  caressingly,  bnt  said  nothing. 
It  was  Annie  who  fir^  broke  tbe 
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silMOtf.  Liftilig  Dp  b«r  hetd  tt^* 
deoly,  she  aaked — 

"Does  be  think  I  am  cx7]iig  be- 
eaose  Basil  my  ooimio  is  gone  ? " 

*'  It  is  likely  enoqgb  ne  does,  my 
1  itUe  one  I  " 

**No  matter/  mnrmared  Annie, 
drying  her  eyes  and  trying  to  oboke 
back  her  sobs;  ^^  perhaps  it  is  better 
he  should. think  so..  Ba^  do  you 
think  so?" 

"Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  .Tell 
me,  Is  it  so?" 

"No,  jxo,  no,"  sobbed  Aonie, 
*I  began  to  crv,  because— be- 
cause I  am  so  lonely,  so  miserable; 
beoan^e  I  oonld  not  help  it.  The 
tboQght  of  England  and  home,  at 
this  Obristmas  time^  makes  my 
heart  sicken  and  sink.  Last  Christ- 
mas  it  was  different ;  I  had  not  then 
lort  all.  Was  it  wrong?  Are  you 
angry  t  My  crying  can  do  no  hiurm* 
Is  he  angry?" 

"It  pained  him,  child;  it  pained 
Gottfried.  If  you  knew  him  as  I 
do,  if  yon  loved  him  as  I  do,  you 
would  think  that  was  harm  enough." 

**!  do  think  so — I  will  not  do 
it  again;  but—"  She  pausedi 
then  with  a  great  effort  she  said, 
*'It  was  not  only  to  have  my  les- 
son that  you  sent  for  me  to-day — 
you  are  going  to  tell  me  something; 
but  I  know  it— I  think  I  know  it." 

'^If  so,  we  will  8peak  of  some* 
thing  else — of  you,  of  your  consin, 
'He  ooroes  back  again  soon,  I  sup- 
pose*—when,  child?  When  he  is 
here  again,  there  must  not  be  so 
much  rambling  about  together— 
yoQ  must  bring  him  here.  Gott- 
Itied  wishes  it'  Yonr  friend  must 
not  be  a  stranger  here.  And  then 
tha  betrothal — there  must  be  ooe 
in  our  country  fashioo*  It  shall 
be  here;  Gottfried  says  so.  He 
will  be  to  yon  as  father,  friend, 
bfother/' 

"Are  you  —  is  he — trying  to 
break  my  heart?"  cried  Annie, 
Bhe  sprang  up  in  a  blaze  of  indig- 
nation, but  it  soon  )iassed ;  sbe  sank 
down  aj2:ain  and  moaned.  "Forgi?e 
BM,     He  is    very  good;    yon   are 

yery  good.    It  is  only  I "    6be 

wept    ag^o,   and   so    oouvulstvely 


now  tbait>  Fr^m  Ton  Heamann  strms 
aaroestly  to'  soothe  her. 

'^My  child  I  my  poor  little  oael 
speak  to  me.  Trust  me,  tell  ms 
allP'         ^    .  .r  . 

"I  must— I  must  speak,  I  most 
teU  jou,  or  my  heart  will  bunt,'* 
gasped  Annie.  "Oh,  I  ]o?e  him, 
I  loTO  biro,  so  dearly,  so  dearly  I  I 
know  it;  now  it  is  too  late.** 

"Too  late,"  eehoed  Frau  Ton 
Heilmanu,  and  over  her  face  gather- 
ed a  cloud.  Sbe  spoke  abatractedlj 
as  she  said,  "Too  latel  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  too  latew  Patieooe^ 
child.  He  is  gone,  yon  say,  but  he 
will  write ;  if  be  is.  worth  having,  he 
will  aek  yua  again.  Patience,  ebild. 
80  he  asked  yon,  and  you  refiosod 
him;  and  now  he  is  gone,  year 
heart  goes  after  him :  for  this  I  do 
not  see  that  it  need  break/'  In 
spite  of  herself,  her  tone  was  hard 
and  taantini^  After  her  oodesaion 
Annie  had  hidden  her  burning  faee; 
now  she  raised  it,  and  its  perpk^ulj 
lightened  that  oif  Fran  von  fioi- 
mann. 

"You  speak  of  your  ooosio.  Is 
it  not  so,  my  child?" 

"No^".  answered  Annia.  ""It  U 
best,  perhaps,  yon  should  not  under- 
stand. I  ought  not  to  have  spoken, 
but  yoo  bade  me,  and  my  heart  is 
so  full.  Let  me  go  now,  and— 
and " 

She  tried  to  rise,  bnt  the  dd 
woman^s  hands,  pressing  heavily  up- 
on her  sbouldera,  held  her  down. 

"Yo^  did  not  speak  of  yeur 
Q^asin?  Teobterchen^  is  it  Gott- 
fried?*" The  mother  bent  down, 
and  the  last  words  were  whispwed 
in  the  girlV  ear. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes.  But  I  know,  eh 
I  know  it  is  too  hite^  I  wish,  I 
wish  I  had  not  told  you.  I  hepe 
be  will  be  happy ;  I  will  pray  to  Gud 
to  make  him  sa  Sbe  is  so  beaati- 
fnl,  and  she  looks  kind  and  good.*' 

"  Of  whom  .  are  you  speakisg, 
you  poor  child  ?  And  what  do  you 
mean  by.  'knowing  it  is  too  latef 
And  if  yon  love  Gottfried,  who 
loves  yon,  what  are  you  bieakiog 
your  poor  heart  about  ? " 

"Is  it  not  true  then!    Is  it  not 
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tbis  jou  maX'  for  dm  to  tell  mo  f 

Tb«D,  what  Aa9tf  I  done;?    FranleiQ 
GruDM  (old  me  that ^^ 

*'Thatr' 

**Tbftt  your  son,  my  master, 
would  in  a  few  mtfntbs  be  married 
to  the  0r&&m)  Boeaiie  Ton  Thaaen* 
Wild.  That  the  betroibai  was  to 
be  at  8chloas  Tbanenwald,  on  the 
.  first  day  of  next  yearJ' 

^  A  \\%  a  ernel  lie  I  It  is  th»  the 
ejee  hare  grown  so  dii^,  the  cheeks 
BO  wao  aboaW  Blessiogs  on  them, 
Annchen  metn  ;  his  mother  baa  beeQ 
hard  upon  yon,  yeied  with  yoa« 
that  yoa  tried  hhn  and  pained  him, 
and  wDnId  not  at  onoe  own  thai 
yoQ  loved  him:,  his  mother  has 
be«D  liard  upon  yon.  Bat,  Toohter- 
chen,  yon  are,  and  will  be,  my 
Tochter^hen.'  He  loves  you;  not 
on]/  as  yon  £incled,  poor  little  one^ 
oat  of  pity  and  kindness,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  selfHsaorifioe,  does  he 
deare  to  marry  yoo,  but  he  loves 
r>Q  with  all  that  is  best  in  love* 
His  heart  opens  and  doees  with 
difficulty,  mv  Aunohenl  somehow 
you,  the  little  straogeif  woman,  got 
inio  it,  and  yon  are  there  for  ever." 

"  He  cares  for  me,  for  me  1  Oh, 
Mutterohen,  are  you  quite,  (juite 
sore  f " 

'^  For  you,  and,  in  the  same  wayi 
for  no  other.*' 

**Bat— he  seemed  so  ready  to 
give  me  op^  so  pleased — what  did 
tbatmeanr 

'Beady  he  was,  pleased  even, 
bec8Q%  he  thought  yon  would  so 
be  happier.  It  means  that  he  does 
not  ]oY6  with  the  self-seeking  pas- 
sioQ  some  men  call  love,  but  with  a 
ioTe,  the  strongest  desire  of  which 
u  the  good  and  happiness  of  what 
be  loyes.  Yes,  he  was  ready  to  give 
yoQ  up,  so  far  as  to  be  to  you  only 
a  brother,  a  friend — whatever  you 
most  needed.  But,  as  I  said,  you 
are  in  his  heart  for  ever.  Ob,  he 
is  good,  he  is  noble,  is  my  Gott- 
fried. Thank  God  for  his  luve,  my 
daagbter." 

*' Mother,  I  will.    I  will,  mother. 
I  do,  I  will — all  the  days  of  all  my 
life." 
.  ''Gottfried  I"  the  mother   called, 


thinking  «he  heard  a  movement  in 
his  room. 

Annie  buried  h^r  £Boe  in  the 
mother's  lap. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  obeyed  the 
summons.  Did  Annie  ever  forget 
how  eaoh  step  of  hls^  as  he  oaroe 
towards  them,  eoh^  in  her  heart  I 
What  she  felt  was  like  dying  intx> 
another  life,  she  thought-^ying 
from  a  dull,  cold,  loveless  worl{ 
into  a  world  of  love. 

''Take  this  child,  this  little 
daughter  of  mine,''  JBVan  von  H^U 
mann  said.  *'Take  her;  she  has 
been  here  long  enough.  Take  her 
away,  I  say;  she  wearies  me." 

'^Mother  I" 

"Take  her  away,  I  say,"  she  re* 
iterated  in  mock  anger,  while  the 
tears  began  to  stream  down  her  &ce. 
*^She  is  more  yours  than  mine: 
why*  should  I  have  all  the  burden 
of  her  ?  Take  her ;  she  wearies 
me. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  paused  be- 
side, the  little  prostrate  figure^  and 
pemsed  his  mother's  face. 

*'He  does  not  believe  his  own 
old  mother  1  Taohterohen,  look  np; 
speak  to  him.'' 

Annie  looked  np :  she  spoke  to  him, 
but  only  with  her  eyes.  It  was 
•aongh.  He  bowed  down  before 
his  mother:  the  trembling  hands 
were  laid  upon  thdr  heads:  by 
both  that  blessing  was  felt  to  be 
the  true  betrothal. 

Afterwards  he  tried  to  lift  Annie 
from  the  ground.  First  she  turned, 
and,  bending  low,  laid  her  face  upon 
his  feet;  afterwards  she  let  him  do 
with  her  what  he  would. 

Fran  yon  Heilmann  nodded  ap- 
proval. 

"Right,  right,  my  daughter/'  she 
said.  "  Gottfried,  for  that  you 
shall  not  chide  her.  Right,  ri^ht, 
Annchen,  true  daughter  of  mme. 
*  A  vos  pieds  et  dans  vos  bras.* 
When  I  was  a  young  woman,  and  I 
was  thought  to  be  a  right  proud 
one,  I  set  my  pride  on  this,  that  no 
man  should  ever  hold  me  in  his 
arms,  whose  feet  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  kneel  and  kiss.  I  did  not 
marry  very  early.     He  waa  rather 
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long  in  coming, — the  mftn  towards 
whom  I  oould  feel  thos.  He  did 
come,  however,  and  he  was  your 
father,  iny  eon — a  father  of  whom 
my  son  is  almost  worthy." 

When  Herr  von  Hellmann'a  opera 
was  produced,  it  fiired  a  Mttle  better 
than  he  had  prophesied  for  it,  yet 
Bot  much.  But  it  was  well  given, 
•nd  he  saw  and  heard  it  with  bis 
little  betrothed  bride  at  his  side— 
his  little  betrothed  bride,  whose 
heart  he  now  knew  to  be  so  wholly, 
so  humbly,  so  wonderingly  his;  to 
whom  his  love  was  al)-snfficing; 
who  walked  6on;ly  in  the  light  of 
the  new  knowledge  of  its  depth  ^nd 
strength,  feeling  that  it  made  all 
places  holy,  all  life  sacred. 

To  a  man  the  happiness  of  love 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  all-snf- 
ficing  as  to  a  woman ;  yet  to  Herr 
von  Heilmann  it  was  very  foil  and 
satisfying,  making  him  feel  that  he 
oonid  a^ord  to  bear  all  things,  even 
to  the  disastrous  danming  with  faint 
praise  of  his  timid  friends.  He  was 
oalmly  content;  not  that  his  work 
should  die  and  be  forgotten,  bat 
that  it  should  bide  its  dne  time  for 
•nob  recognition  from  posterity  as 
its  intrio>io  merit  could  justly  claim : 
happily  not  sharing  the  opinion  of 
the  French  cynic,  who  pronoanoe(l-~> 
**  La  post^riti^  n^est  pas  autre  chose 
qu^uQ  public  qui  succdde  &  un  autre." 

As  for  Fran  von  Heilmann — the 


little  one,  as  she  i»  called  in  Vu?te- 
stadt,  happy  still  to  need  some  sneh 
distinctive  title — ^let  any  who  can 
doubt  of  her  happiness :  the  writer 
of  this  bit  Of  her  st<>ry  Is  not  otoe  of 
that  nnmber  I  She  is  by  no  means 
an  Mdle  little  woman ;  uie  is  prood 
to  sbare  her  husband's  labour,  happy 
to  know  that  she  lightens  it.  Annie 
had  played,  and  played  wondcrfolly 
well,  at  that  sohool-oonoert  in  ber 
maiiden  days.  Frau  von  Heilmann 
has  played  to  larger  and  more  crit- 
ical Budiencea,  some  few  times, 
when  he  has  been  incapacitated  by 
sudden  attacks  of  his  winter  eDemt, 
fulfilling  for  her  husband  hi^  eo* 
gagements  U>  play  in  public. 

On  one  of  U^ese  oocasions  the 
writer  of  this  ^mel\  portion  of  ber 
story  last  saw  ber.  It  was  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  sight;  for  beside  tbe 
lovely  little  child-like  woman,  who« 
small  flneers  did  marvele  of  delicatd 
and  intelligent  execution,  stood  the 
husband,  stiff  and  soldierlike,  fol- 
lowiug  the  movemente  of  those  fin- 
gers with  noremitling  atteotion; 
and  when  all  was  over  it  was  to 
him  she  turned,  looking  up  into  bis 
face  with  eyes  that  asked  plainly  as 
eyea  oould  ppeak — ^**  Master,  Lave 
I  done  well  ?  Husband,  »re  yoq 
pleased  with  me  9"  The  answer  of 
his  face  left  nothing  doubtful.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  see  how  eouh 
pletely  Annie  was  mistress  of  tbe 
heart  of  him  she  still  loved,  hon- 
oured, and  revered  as  her  J^atUr, 
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X  LETTXB  FROM  SCHLKSWIG-HOLSTSIN. 


MO.  a. 


It  was  exactly  a  month  before 
tlie  Austrian  and  ProsBian  armies 
crowed  the  Eider,  tbat  I  fonnd 
mjsetf  performing  tbat  bistorical 
operation  at  Rendsbnrg.  Contrary 
to  my  expectation,  I  crossed  it 
without  opposittoo.  It  is  trae  tbat, 
ins»>mach  as  tbe  Eider  was  frozen 
oTer  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a 
Bolitary  invader  might  enter  Scbles* 
wig  in  »pite  of  tbe  whole  Danish 
inny ;  and  so  probably  they  made  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  pretended 
not  to  care  who  entered  and  who 
left  tbe  province.  Considering  The 
eriticar  state  of  the  relations  of 
Denmark  with  Germany  at  the 
moinent,  I  was  moch  struck  with 
the  enlightened  and  civilised  treat- 
ment which  tbe  traveller  met  with 
on  both  sides.  Although  pontoon- 
trains  wei^  rambling  throngb  the 
streets  of  Rendsbarg,  and  engineers 
were  taking  tbe  preliminary  steps 
to  erecting  batteries  which  sboDid 
command  tbe  Knmewerke,  and  the 
town  was  fail  of  Saxon  and  Hano- 
▼erian  troops,  and  every  outward 
indication  was  in  favour  of  a  speedy 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  not  the 
sH^rhtest  suspicion  attached  to  those 
wt»o  crossed  or  recrossed  the  fron- 
tiers. A  drawbridge  not  twenty 
yards  long  separated  the  German 
from  the  Danish  sentry;  every  time 
tbey  paced  it  they  almost  met  in 
tbe  centre.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge 
floated  the  German,  at  the  other 
the  Danish,  ^ag.  Groups  of  Dan- 
ish soldiers  inspected  groups  of 
German  soldiers,  at  twenty  yards 
apart,  as  prize  fighters  do  before 
tiio  fight  begins ;  and  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  came 
to  look  at  tbe  combatants  eyeing 
each  otber.  One  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  a  volcano  with  a  very 
thin  crust  indeed.  Observing  peo- 
ple pass  both  sentries  unchallenged, 
I  followed  the  example,  and  in  two 
minutes  found  myself  in  Scbleswig, 


Soldiers,  with  the  little  red-and- 
white  cockade  of  Denmark  in  their 
caps,  were  far  more  occupied,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  making  prepara* 
tions  to  resist  the  expected  attack 
than  their  opponents  were  in  carry- 
ing out  their  aggressive  works^ 

Two  strong  lines  of  paliPades, 
loopheled  for  musketry,  flanked  the 
bridge;  and  an  erection  of  some  de«« 
ecription,  the  nature  of  which  I 
could  not  exactly  discover,  was  in 
progress  on  a  commanding  position. 
The  Eionewerke  is  the  tite-de-pont 
on  the  Schle<)wig  side  of  tbe  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Elder ;  there  ore 
a  few  buildings  used  for  barracks 
near  it,  and  in  a  semicircular  form 
surrounding  it  is  the  district  claim* 
ed  by  Holstein,  and  which  contains 
six  villages,  in  most  of  which,  at 
the  moment  of  my  visit,  Danish 
troops  were  billeted.  It  was  then 
reported  to  be  the  intention  of 
General  Hake,  oommanding  the 
Federal  army  of  execution,  to  sum- 
mon the  Danish  General  to  evacu- 
ate tbe  position ;  and  the  Daninh 
Ctoneral  navlng  announced  his  de- 
termination not  to  comply  with  this 
summons,  a  conflict  was  considered 
imminent.  It  did  not  ultimately 
take  place,  because  tbe  ^Federals 
were  not  in  sufficient  force',  and  the 
Saxon  General  did  not  wish  to 
summon  either  the  Prussian  or 
Austrian  contingents  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  jealousy  which  then  ex- 
isted between  the  Federals  and  the 
armies  of  the  Great  Powena,  and 
which  has  gone  on  increasing  ever 
since,  might  have  been  exasperated 
With  immeuRo  advantage  to  the 
Danes  at  this  early  stage  of  the  war. 

It  was  never  properly  understood 
in  this  country  that  both  the  Fede- 
ral-German army  and  the  Danish 
army  had  a  common  enemy  which 
they  hated  more  even  than  they 
bated  each  other,  and  this  wis  the 
Prussian  army.    They  both  had  the 
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same  policy   in    one    respect,   and  we   stopped  at  a  balf-tray  honse, 
this  was  to  keep  their   qnarrel  to  after  an  hoar  and  a  half s  drive,  for 
themselves,  and  not  to  allow  the  two  a  glass  of  schnaps  and  a  bait,  and 
Great  Puwers  to  interfere  with  over-  then,  <onoe  more  &olng   the  bleak 
powering  force,  and  settle  the  mat-  catting  wind,  we  tmndled  merrilj 
ter  offhand  in  their  own  sense.    It  along,  by  the  light  of  a  rising  moon, 
Ss  most  probable  that,  had  Prussia  into  Schleswig.      On  the  way  we 
and  Anstria  never  meddled  in  the  passed    the     railway    junction  of 
affair,    the    Gennans     and    Danes  Kloster  Krag,  the  scene  of  rather  a 
would  have  been  still   fighting  out  sharp   oombat,  a  month  lat^,  be- 
the     matter     with     pretty     equal  tween  the  Danes  and  the  Aastrians; 
chances   of  success;    but   the   mo-  then  winding  between  Uie  low  bilk 
ment  those  two  absolute   Govern*  crowned  with  the  batteries  of  tbe 
ments  were  permitted  to  take  the  Dannevirke,    we   entered   the  long 
affiur  in  hand  and  settile  it  accord-  town  of  Schleswig,   and  found  its 
ing  to  tieaty,  they  obtained  the  con-  single     street      encumbered     with 
trol  of  the  situation,  aud  the  power  troof>a,  and  its   not  very  spacioas 
of  abasing  to  an  unlimited  extent  hotels  crowded  with  officers.     We 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  were   upwards   of   an   hoar  vainly 
After  an  unmoUsted  exploration  of  trying     to     persuade     inhospitable 
tbe  Kronewerke,  I  returned  to  Hoi-  hotol-keepers  to  take  us  in.    Being 
Btein  by  way  of  the  railway  bridge,  alft^rman  in  sympathy,  they  were 
Here,  too,  German  and  Danish  sen*  in  no  very  amiable  mood  at  finding 
tries  were  keeping  amicable  guard,  tiiemselves   obliged   to   provide  ac- 
and  on  each  side  tbe  river  expand-  commodation  for  their  enemies;  and 
cd  into  a  sort  of  lagoon,   covered  it  was  only  after  much  persaaaon 
with  ice,  on  which  boys  were  ^at*  that    my   German    companion   ih- 
ing ;  and  firmly  frozen-in  were  the  duoed  a  stanch  patriot  to  torn  his 
small  craft   which   represented  the  two    daughters   out   of  their  bed- 
maritime   oommeroe  of  Rendsbnrg*  room,  and  place  the  acoonunodadoxi 
AltUoagb  trains   were  running  re-  at    onr    (Bspo^aL     This    mark   of 
gulariy   at  this  time  from    Rend8<»  friendship   aud   confidence  wamied 
burg  to  Schleswig,  I  preferred  mak«  our  hearts  to  our  host,  and  he  and 
ing  the  journey  in  an  open  wagaon,  a  waiter  with  strong  political  feel- 
partly  for  the   sake  of   seeing  the  ings   entertained    as    with   an  ac- 
oonntry,  and  partly  for  tbe  conve*  oonnt  of  their  grievanoea  till  a  late 
nience  of  being  able  to  choose  my  hour.      Considering  that  the  room 
own    hour  of   starting.      Rumbling  In  which  we  dined  was   crowded 
once  more  over  the  drawbridge,  we  with  Danish  officers,  and  that  onr 
soon   found    ourselves   beyond    the  political    conversation    was   by  no 
limits  of  the  six  villagee,  and  tia-  means  carried  on  in  a  subdoed  tone, 
versed  a  hard  fro»n  road,  over  which  I  was  struck  with  the  proof  whidi 
our  well-ronghed  horses  made  good  this  episode  afforded  of  the  leniency 
progress.     The  fields  on  each  side  of  the  Danish  rule.    As  compared 
were  covered    with  a  thin  coating  with  the  tyranny  of  despotic  govem- 
of  snow,  and  divided  with  hedges,  ments  the  administration  of   thes3 
as  in  England.     Farmhouses  were  provinces    by    Denmark     contrasu 
few  and  far  between,  and  villagesi  or  most  favourably ;  but  nnfortnnaiely 
more  properly    hamlets,  very  rare,  there  is  no  amount  of  political  liber- 
In  the  first  one  through  which  we  ty  which  will  satisfV  the  sentiment 
passed   we.  observed    a   battery  of  of  national  independence,  which  is 
field-artillery,     but     soldiers     were  in  most  instances  unreasonable;  for 
not   moving    along    the   line,    and  it  roi^  be  safely  laid  4owa  as  an 
there   did  not   seem  any  intention  axiom,   that   people    woold    rather 
to  reinforois  the  troops  then  occa-  govern  themselves   badly    than   let 
pying  the  Kronewerke.    According  other  ^peoole    govern    them    well. 
to  the  nsual  habit  of  the  oooatry,  However,  X  do  not  mean  to  imply 
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by  ibis  tiiat  Hokteio,  as  a  aovereifpi 
German  dudiy  separated  from  Den- 
DMrk,  wronld  not  be  goyemed  upon 
liberal  and  eDlightened  prindpIeflL 
nor  can  it  be  aaid  tbat  the  rale 
of  Denmark-  has  been  altogether 
ooesoeptionable.  No  donbt  toany 
serioQs  gtievanoes  have  existed :  stiu 
at  BQoh  a  moment  of  political  agita- 
tion (be  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
letion  pepiiited  to  a  population 
avowedly  hostile  was  remarkable. 

We  were  roused  at  an  early  hoar 
tbe  following  morning  by  strains  of 
martial  mnsio,  and  iooking  out  of 
the  window  we  observed  regiments 
forming  in  the  q>eD  space  in  front 
of  tbe  hotels  and  tbe  street  already 
crowded  with  a  train  of  artillery 
and  ammnnition  waggons*  Every 
OQtward  indication  ^U^ened  the 
confident  antidpation  of  tbe  speedy 
outbreak  of  hostilides ;  and  the  con- 
trast with  the  German  preparations 
which,  were  going  on  at  Rendsbnig 
was  very  remarkable*  There,  it  is 
tme,  things  looked  warlike^  bat  it 
was  in  a  sleepy,  uncertain  sort  of 
wav :  here  eyerytbing  was  activity 
•Dd  basde.  The  men  looked  bright 
and  obeery,  the  officers  seemed  in 
high  spirits  at  the  prospect  cf  a 
figbt  The  lanrels  or  their  former 
(smpsign  were  still  imwithered ; 
and  they  belieyed  they  wonld  reap 
a  fresh  supply  whenever  the  attack 
from  Qerinany  should  come.  They 
little  thought  then  that  the  over- 
whelming  armies  of  the  two  great 
German  Powers  wonld  be  employed 
to  crash  them,  and  rightly  judged 
that,  so  long  as  they  only  had  the 
Federal  troops  to  deal  with,  their 
chances  of  sucoess  were  not  unequal. 
Finding  the  battery  of  artillery  bound 
apparently  upon  a  military  prome- 
nade, my  friend  and  I  followed  it 
tipon  speoukUon,  passing  the  old 
castle  of  Gottorp,  a  huge  ugly  build- 
ing, like  a  factory  prettily  situated. 
We  found  ourselves  \vinaing  along 
tome  narrow  country  lanes,  and. 
afraid  that  the  officer  in  oommana 
of  the  battery  might  ima^e  we 
we.e  spies,  we  kept  at  a  respectable 
distance,  scrambling  across  ploughed 
fields  and  oyer  deep-rutted  country 


matdS|  until  the  glitter  of  bayonets 
in  another  dii;ection  revealed  to  us 
the  objects  of  ttie  promenade.  On 
striking  A  highroad  we  found  ^troops 
moving  in  large  masses  into  the 
batttfies  of  the  Dannevirke,  which 
crowned  the  hills  we  had  been  as- 
cending. Although  we  were  the 
otily  eivilians,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  us,  and  we  were  allowed  to  ex- 
plore at  leisure  this  celebrated  for- 
tification. As  I  walked  along  tbe 
covered*  ways  which  connected  to- 
gether the  nineteen  or' twenty  sepa- 
rate forts,  each  bristling  with  can- 
non and  surrooifded  by  ditches  and 
chevanM-de'/rmSy .  I  thought  I  saw 
in  prospective  the  grave  of  many 
of  the  brave  men  who  were  now 
drawn  up  within  its  lines  in  all  tbe 
display  of  a  grand  military  review  ; 
but  even  then  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  was  apparent  to  tbe  most 
unskilled  in  military  matters.  The 
defences  of  the  Dannevirke  consist 
of  no  less  than  ibree  different  ram- 
parts, (me  fonr  miles  long,  one  two 
miles  long,  and  one  fourteen  miles 
hmg.  When  in  addition  to  this 
twenty  miles  of  earthwork  is  added 
the  position  of  Frederickstadt  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  Schlei,  it  is  diffi- 
eult  to  comprehend  why  the  Danes 
should  eyer  have  seriously  thought 
of  making  a  stand  agiunst  an  over- 
whelming force,  with  the  troops  at 
their  disposal.  That  a  hundred 
thousand  men  could  make  the  posi- 
tion impregnable  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted ;  and  from  tbe  earliest  times 
this  line  of  defence  has  been  regard- 
ed by  the  Danes  as  their  natural 
military  frontier.  Traditions  as  far 
back  as  the  tenth  century  exist  to 
proye  that,  even  at  that  remote 
period,  tbe  -military  instinct  of  the 
people  had  led  them  to  execute  a 
line  of  defence  which  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  of  oiyilisation  should 
adopts  and  render  celebrated  in  the 
future  history  of  the  country.  The 
recent  evacuation  of  the  Dannevirke 
has  divested  it  of  that  interest 
which,  before  the  war  began,  it 
possessed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
considered  that  the  tide  of  German 
invadioQ  would  meet  here  its  first 
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check  ;  bat  it  ft  perhaps  d(«tiii^  to 
acqnire  a  higher  importance  in  a 
political  than  in  a  historical  sense. 
Sooner  or  later  the  question  of  the 
<liv]sion  of  Scbleswig  will  have  to 
be  discQssed,  and  the  most  favonr- 
able  arrangement  which  Denmark 
Can  anticipate,  will  be  a  final  eepa* 
ration  from  Holstein  and  the  strip 
of  SchleAwig  which  lies  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Dannevirke.  'Even  then  a 
large  German  popnlation  will  be 
annexed  violently  to  a  people  they 
detest ;  bat  if  Denmark  is  to  exist 
at  al),  the  sentiments  of  a  oertain 
proportion  of  Schleswlgers  will  ne- 
ce5sari1y  be  oatraged.  It  may  be 
broadly  asserted  tbat  one  third  of 
the  popnlation  are  decidedly  Ger- 
man, and  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  short  of  an  absolnte  sepa- 
ration ;  one  third  German,  bnt  not 
so  decidedly  as  to  reject  the  com- 
promise of  a  personal  onion  ;  and 
the  remaining  third  is  more  or  less 
Danish,  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  things.  It  is 
evident  that,  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  frontier,  we  innst  con- 
sider the  military  as  well  as  the 
national  qnestion,  and  endeavour 
to  find  a  line  which  ehall  afford 
Denmark  a  frontier  Taloable  in  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  even, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  nator^  frontier  of 
Denmark  Ss  the  Dannevirke,  al* 
though  it  embraces  a  German  po- 
pulation ;  jnst  as  the  natural  frontier 
of  France  is  said  to  be  the  Rhine,  in 
spite  of  the  mnltitude  of  Germans 
who  would,  in  the  case  of  "  a  recti- 
ficatiou,**  find  themselves  French 
subjects.  If  wo  cannot  induce 
Germany  to  accept  this  line,  which 
nature  seems  to  indicate  as  the 
limit  of  Europe— for  the  waters  of 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  can 
almost  be  made  to  meet  across  the 
peninsula  at  this  point — the  alter- 
native which  will  force  Itself  npon 
Denmark  will  be  a  Scandinavia. 
This  solution,  which  would  have 
been  a  final  and  most  desirable  one 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1849-50,  is  now  rendered  impossi- 


ble to  ns  by  the  disistroos  treaty 
of  1852,  whereby  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  maintain  King  GhristiMi 
ppon  the  throne  of  Denmark.  Bj 
the  ratification  of  the  Diet  of  Go* 
penhageo,  bis  title  as  King  is  a 
sound  and  valid  one ;  and  just  as 
he  can  under  no  pretence  be  eoo- 
sidered  Duke  of  Holsteifl,  becaiMe 
the  formalities  necessary  to  his  titls 
have  never  been  gone  through  io 
the  duchy,  so,  on  the  other  band^ 
in  the  kingdom,  where  no  formality 
has  been  left  nnaocompliahed,  are  w« 
bound  by  the  letter  of  our  trea^.  The 
dynastic  tie  which  exists  between  Uis 
throne  of  this  country  and  that  of 
Denmark  will  render  it  more  con- 
genial to  the  nation  to  adhere  to  its 
obligations  in  this  regard  than  if 
the  occupant  of  that  urone  were  a 
stranger  ;  but  we  shall  not  the  loss 
have  reason  to  regret  a  treatv  which 
has  involved  us  in  oompiieations 
in  which  our  interests  were  in  no 
way  concerned,  and  impoasd  upon 
us  duties  of  a  very  onerous  and  try- 
ing  character.  It  may  be  tbat  the 
Danes  tliemselves  may  take  another 
view  of  their  interests  should  the 
kingdom  be  limited  by  a  line  of 
frontier  across  Sohleswig,  and  de- 
sire that  fusion  witti  the  northern 
kingdoms  which  it  is  well  koowo 
both  France  and  Sweden  couKider 
inevitable.  It  will  be  time  enough 
when  that  contingency  arises  to 
decide  upon  the  beet  course  to  be 
pursued.  In  the  meantime,  we  trs 
certainly  bound  to  prevent  intiigties 
Oft  the  part  of  those  Fowen  who 
signed  the  treaty  for  thf  creation 
of  a  Scandinavia,  and  the  best  way 
to  thwart  any  such  design  would  be 
by  discovering  a  line  of  frontier 
that  would  satisfy  the  Danes, 
and  leave  the  Germans  no  oaose  to 
comphdn.  Questions  of  this  kind 
must  generally  find  their  ultimate 
solution  in  a  compromise ;  and  if 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  to  be 
preserv^  at  all,  it  will  only  be  by 
the  instant  abandonment  of  Hol- 
stein and  this  lower  strip  of  Soblee- 
wig.  The  only  fear  is  tbat  the 
day  of  compromises  is  gone  by. 
Time  can  be  tittle  donbt  that  loine 
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moBths    ago    Iwth    parfits     mi^l  for   baro   life   in  JoOaiid.    I   h«T« 

have  been,    forced    \nu>    aooapting  aeldotn  eeen  an  array  wbfoh  looked 

SQch  an  an&iigeiciient    Ta  mo  tb«  more  buainess-like  and  full  of  fight; 

Daonevirke  waa  iDterestiog  on  both  nor^  it  tami  be  adnutted,  Lave  they 

groQDds;  firat,  beoaaae  I  thongbl  it  shown    tbetnaeWes  waRtiog  in  any 

woold   be   the  aeeoe  of  a    iSoody  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a  soldier. 

fi^ht;  and,  aeoondly,  b^oanse  I   re*  Niunbera  alone  baye   driyen    them 

(^dl  it  as  the  final  limit  of  Ger*  to  their  last  iotreocbments,  and  ttie 

EQADy.    At  that  time  there  was  no  want  of  nnmbers   akwe   eoinpelled 

qoescion  of  an  Austro-Pnaaian  in«  them  to  eyacoate  the  strong  posi* 

fsstoo,  and  it  did  not  aeera  impro*  tion  tbey  were  now  holding.    In  a 

hibk  thait  tbo  Danish   army  would  plaia   on   the   extreme    right  were 

be  able   aocoeaafoUv   to   resist  the  drawn  up  the  cavalry,  and  behind 

nnops  of  the  Ck>nroderation   alone,  the  batteries  open  the  heights  were 

Indeed,  the   best  chanee  for  Den*  massed  the   artillery  and   iafnatry. 

mark  was  that  the  Diet  should  pre*  About  mid-day  the  Xing,  sorroand* 

eipitate  malterS)   and    that,  hoatili-  ed  by  his  Staff,  and  aocorapanied  by 

ties  Bhoold  commence  between  Oer-  the  Crown- Prince  and  the  Dnforta** 

inaoy  and    Denmark    against    the  nate  General  de  Meaa,  who  has  since 

▼ill   of   tbe    two    great    Powers,  had  reason  to  regret  that  he  ever 

This  ooonw  of   events  pioved    the  bad  any  connection  with  the  Dan* 

aslration  of  Denmark  in  1849-M,  nevirkei;  rode   along  the  line;    bat 

when  Prassia    came     in     at    the  previous  to   bis   arrival,  a  general 

eleventh  >bonr,  and,  as  the  Germans  iMrder,  in   tbe  patriodo   sense,  was 

tad    fiolsteineis     allege,    betrayed  read  by  tiie  ocNonela  to  each  regi<* 

them  to  Denmark.    There  can    be  ment  tbrmed  into  aqnare.    Then  the 

no  doabt  that  the  vehement  prea-  King  himself   paaaed  them   in    re* 

Bare  exercised  npon  Germany,  whieh  view,  and  addressed  to  each  divi* 

leprened  tbe  violent  polioy  popular  sion   a   few  stirring  words,  which 

with  the  maaees,   and    aubstitated  were  received  with,  cheers  and  every 

for  tbe  vacillating  Confederate   ac*  appearance  of  entbiwiasnx    It  was 

tioa  oonseqaent  npon  it,  tbe  strong  an  interesting  and  exciting  specta* 

flomlHQed  operations  of  Austria  and  de,  not  so  much  on  aocoqnt  of  the 

Pnusia,  was   most  nnfortonate  for  display  itself^  as  f^om  the  political 

tbe   Daniah    oanee.      Keither    the  significance  which   attached   to   it. 

£iDg  of  Bavaria  nor  Mr.  von  Beust  It  was  a  hard  day's  work  scrambling 

wosld  have   bad   tbe    courage    to  over   the   stiff   half-frozen    ground 

iavade  Jntlaad   if  the   conduct   of  from  one  battvy  to  anotber,  along 

affiurs  had   been  left  to  them  and  the  ridgea  of  bills  for  miles ;   but 

tb«r  oolleagoea.      It   Proasia  and  we   were   repaid    as   welt   by   the 

Aostria  have  been  gnilty  of  inex^  good  fortune  which  bad  led  "us  so 

enable   viotence   in   entering    Jut-  opportunely  to  the  spot,  as  by  the 

land,  they  halve  outraged  the  con*  lovely  view  over  the  town  of  Bchles* 

stitution  of  €hermany  in  a  manner  wig,  the  broads  frozen  Schlei,  and 

edll  more  reprehensible;   and  there  the   wood-crowned   bills    in    rear: 

eao  be  little   doubt   that  the  day  and  when  at  last  we  reached  the 

will  come  when  they  yfjOi  be  pun-  town  hungry  and   tired,  we  were 

isbed  aa  aeverely  for  invading  the  more  than  consoled  by  our   day^s 

rights  oi  Germany  as  the  territory  of  work,  and  guned  mndi  interesting 

Denmark.  information  from   a  young   Daniah 

I  cannot   say  tliat,  standing   on  officer,  whoae  aanguine  anticipationa 

tbe  criap  anow  which  covered  the  of  the  result  of  the  impending  hos^ 

heights    of    the    Dannevirke,    and  till tiea  have  certainly  not  beenfreat- 

looking  Ml  the  proud  array  of  men  iaed.    The  trains  continued  to  run 

drairn  np  behind  its  intrenchmenta,  between  Bchleswig   and  Reodsbnrg 

I  antioipitated  that  in  leea  than  two  exactly  as  if  those  two  towns  were 

UMMitha   they  would   be  atrnggling  not  occapied  by  hostile  armies ;  aol 
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tb«re  was  iu>  biadmhoe  to  my  watt« 
lug  straight  oat  of  tbe  Daonevirka 
down  to  tbe  booking-offioe,  and  be^ 
log  within  an  boor  in  the  offloeof 
General  Hake  at  Rendshnrg  nar- 
rating my  experienoes,  if  bo  it  had 
pleased  me.  However,  tbe  liberal- 
ity and  uoanapioioaanesa  of  the 
Danes  were  so  great,  it  wonld  hsfe 
been  most  unworthy  to  abase  it; 
and  I  went  back  to  Holstein  in  a 
retioent  frame  of  mind,  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  Danish  army, 
and  of  their  powers  of  reslstanoe, 
than  I  had  before,  and  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  the  inevit<- 
able  certainty  of  a  speedy  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

As  at  this  erisss  in  the  Dano- 
German  qaestbn  European  diplo- 
macy had  taken  the  oompiioation 
fairly  in  hand,  and  was  disporting 
itself  recklessly  in  its  meriies,  a 
residence  in  Kiel  loat  a  good  deal 
of  the  piquanov  whioh  the  popidar 
enthnsiasm, .  and  the  uncertainty  of 
pditical  events^  had  imparted  to  it 
on  tbe  oocasion  of  my  first  amyah 
I  got  tired  of  skating  out  to  sea 
down  the  magnifioent  harbour  of 
Kiel,  over  miles  of  unsurpassed  ioe; 
of  listening  to  canards,  wliioh  pror* 
ed  oftener  false  than  true;  and  of 
getting  up  in  my  leisure  hours  the 
geneaJogical  tree  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg;  Bat  while  Holstein 
was  hushed  in  the  calm  whioh  pre- 
oeded  the  storm,  the  Praasian  Prime- 
Mimster  was  arranging  some  very 
lively  combinations  indeed  at  Bf^- 
lin.  The  operations,  of  so  skilled 
an-  artist  could  not  be  other  than  a 
profitable  study,  so  I  repaired  to 
that  extremely  dull  and  pedanlio 
oity,  and  watebed  with  intereatthe 
progress  of  that  diplomaey  which 
resfuted  in  the  precipitate  amd  an«- 
expected  creasing  of  the  Eider.  The 
general  impressioa  which  prevailed 
in  Beriin  just  before  that  event  took 
plaeew  as,  that  it  oonld  not  possibly 
oome  off  until  the  middle  of  Feb* 
ruavy.  Indeed,  a  review  of  the  army 
was  fixied  for  tbe  2d,  and  an- 
nounced as  publicly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  tbe  Danes  might  be 
%browA  off  theur   goard,   and  the 


oraning  afieeted  on  the  Ist  with 
less  ehanoe  of  opposition. .  The  fiust 
waa,  that  Berlin  had  been  woiked 
up  to  a  martial  furor;  the  militsrf 
element,  whioh  is  largely  prspoa* 
derating  and  highly  influential, 
was  burning  for  dietinotion.  It  bsd 
found  its  only  development,  for 
many  years  past,  in  the  tightneaiof 
the  nnifortn  which,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Prasaian  officer,  at  once  ele- 
vates him  into  a  chenh,  or  sodm 
eneh  sopertor  order  of  being— 
though  it  did  seem  nnnataral  that^ 
being  already  provided  with  wings. 
they  .should  wish  ^  to  add  spun. 
Tbe  fact  is,  that  exoept  in  the  last 
Holstein  war,  when  they  wect 
beaten  by  the  Danea,  thePnuraanft 
have  seen  no  fighting,  and  it  wooM 
have  coat  even  Bismark  hb  place 
had  he  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  mifita^  ardoar  whioh  hia 
policy  had  exoited,  which  earnsd 
^mnvj  society,  and  whieb  sent  evea 
the  stalwart  Prime  Minister  wUri- 
log  down  the  flood  rather  faster  than 
be  originaUy  intended. 

As  I  found  everybody  of  distinc- 
tion going  to  Holstein,  and  as  I  bad 
^ood  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  peb- 
lio  was  parpasely  left  in  enor  with 
veferehoe  to  the  crossiogof  the  Fider. 
I  atarted  off  once  moro  to  the  soene 
of  action,  and  arrived  in  Kiel  on 
the  night  of  the  8lst  9f  Jannair. 
The  news  brought  in  by  the  waiter, 
with  oofiee,  was,  that  a  aangiunaiy 
battle  had  taken  plaoe  at  5  xil, 
and  that>  the  Danish  army  waa 
«onted  and  retreating.  This  nlti- 
maiely  dwindled  down  to  two  shoci 
exchanged  and  a  Dane  slightlr 
wounded.  But  the  important  ibA 
nmained^the  Eider  had  been 
crossed,  and  the  right  thing  to  do 
waa  oleady  to  croaa  it  alsow  Bo 
thought  a  icnot  of  friends  ooUeoted 
in  the  street,  which,  although  the 
hour  was  early,  was  already  fall  of 
gossiping  groups ;  so,  after  awsllow- 
ing  a  hasty  fareakfiist,  I  foond  my- 
self,  with  lonr  eager  patriots  and 
an  English  friend,  seated  in  an 
open  cart  of  the  country,  provided 
with  three  cross  benohea,  rattling 
over   the  hard  fraen  road  aa  ra* 
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as  s  pair  of  stoat  nags  could 

In  an  boar  we  had  readied  the 
Eider,   whioh    here    presented   the 
appearanee  of  a  canal  rather  than  of 
a  river,  and  is  spanoed  hy#a  draw- 
bridge to  allow  the  poaaage  of  boats. 
The  bridge*keeper,  who    bad  been 
aoeoaed  of  apying  for   the   Danes, 
was  already   m   oostody,   and    his 
fanrily,  grouped  aroaod  tbe  door  of 
tbeir   abode,    watched    the   Inyad- 
in^  battalions  crosBing  the  narrow 
bndga     Since  seven  o'clock  in  the 
moroing,    when    the    leading   regi- 
ments crossed    withont    resistance, 
one  incessant  stream  of  troops  bad 
been  pooring  into   86hleswig,  and 
▼e  arrived  jast  in  time  to  bear  the 
triampbant  cheers  of  the  rear-goard 
as  tbey  passed  out  of  one  dncby  in- 
to tbe  other.    Soon  we  overtook  the 
artillery,  and  oar  pace  was  reduced 
to  a  walk.    Tbe  roads  were  hke  ice ; 
and  tbe  anrooghed  artillery  and  oa- 
vaby  horses  slipped  about  terribly; 
bat  every  fooe  beamed  with  anima- 
tion, and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  in 
the  ruddy  vouthful  countenances  of 
tbe  men,  full  of  hope  and  eagerness, 
that  tbey  were  new  to  the  work. 
Here  were  no  raggedy  furrowed  visa- 
^  Bocb  as  betoken  a  veteran  army. 
The  serious  business  of  war  was  to 
these  men  as  yet  a  holiday  pastime ; 
laughter  and  songs  rang  in  the  clear 
irosty   air,    and   oar    nnpretending 
waggon,  with  its  six  ^civiP'  ooca- 
paota,  was  the  subject  of  an  incessant 
volley  of  chaff  as  we  squeeced  our 
way  to  the   front.      There   was  a 
goMily  sprinkling  of  Kielers  on  foot, 
Disking  tbeir  way  to  aee  the  fun; 
fcodeuts  of  the  college,  with  little 
red  caps,  tmdged  along  with  news- 
paper correspondents   and   amateur 
apectatora.      The  boom    of  distant 
cannon  sent  a  thrill  down  the  line 
as  it  broke  in  upon  the  merriment, 
and  a  cart  conveying  a  sick  dragoon 
to  the  rear  gave  matters  a  serious 
look,  for  we  supposed  him  to  be 
wounded.      Everybody    was    eager 
to    push    on,    and    a    little    after 
nudHJay    we  entered   tbe  balf-way 
village  of  Gettoif.    Here  tbe  popu- 
lation waa  in  a  condition  of  mm- 
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tic  enthoalasm;  the  tap-room  of 
the  village  inn  was  filed  with 
a  ndsy  multitude  of  soMiers  and 
country  people  fraternising,  drink- 
ing, and  singing  '  ^Schleswig'- Hql- 
stein  meer  ainschlungen.'  Flags 
were  waving,  and  Duke  Frederidc 
had  been  already  proclaimed  an^d 
the  applause  of  the  populace.  Tak- 
ing adrantage  of  a  halt  in  tbe  line, 
we  poshed  on  through  scenery  less 
tame  than  that  thrungh  which  we 
had  already  passed ;  the  country 
became  more  undulating,  and  at. 
one  p<nnt  the  road  passed  through 
a  thick  wood,  and  over  a  hill  which 
wonld  have  afibrded  a  dtffensible 
position.  Probably  the  morement 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Prussians  bad 
been  too  sadden  to  admit  of  the 
Danes  profiting  by  it:  the  firing 
had  long  stbce  ceased;  indeed,  we 
had  only  heard  ^ne  or  two  shots; 
hot  now  we  met  two  carriages 
driving  in  all  haste  towards  Sliel 
These  contained  tbe  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Ministers  on  their  way 
f^om  Copenhagen.  We  were  also 
informed  that  the  firing  we  had 
heard  proceeded,  in  the  fiirst 
instance,  from  two  Danish  war- 
steamers,  which  had  ttios  greeted 
the  leading  columns  of  the  Prussian 
army  as  they  debouched  from  the 
wood  on  to  tbe  shores  of  tbe  bay. 
Except  slightly  wounding  a  horse, 
they  did  no  damage;  fnd  on  the 
artillery  coming  up  and  opening 
fire,  the  wooden  ships  were  coin* 
polled  to  get  under  .  weigh ;  and 
when  we  came  upon  the  scene  of 
action  they  were  no  more  visible. 
Tbe  artillery  which  had  been  so 
recently  engaged  were  in  position 
on  a  range  of  hills  overlooking  tbe 
harbour,  and  two  or  three  round- 
shot  were  imbedded  by  tbe  side  of 
tbe  road  which  ran  along  tbeir  base. 
We  had  now  passed  tbe  whole  of 
the  column  whioh  had  originally 
iaapeded  our  progress,  and  drove 
into  Eokemfiorde  in  style.  As  only 
quite  the  leading  regiroenta  had  en- 
.  tered,  and  were  still  biUeting  them- 
selres,  we  were  tortauAta  enough 
to  find  accommodation,  but  not  le- 
pose.    Tbe  town  presented  a  scene 
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of  confusion  and  exeitement  per- 
feetly  bewildering ;  the  whole  popu- 
lation seemed  bent  npon  forcing 
the  Prnesian  soldiers  to  share  their 
patriotic  emotion.  They  embraced 
them,  drank  with  them,  tang  with 
them,  cheered  them,  and  paraded 
the  streets  with  them.  The  popn- 
lation  of  the  town  is  only  about 
6000;  but  they  made  noise  enough 
for  ten  times  that  number.  Flags 
were  being  hung  out  in  every  di- 
rection; provident  pat^ots  had 
brought  some  from  Kiel;  stripes 
of  red,  white,  and  blue  were  be- 
ing hastily  patched  together,  and 
fluttered  l^m  every  housetop,  ex- 
cept from  the  mansion  immediately 
opposite  the  hotel,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  medical  man  with  Dan- 
ish sympathies— because,  as  I  underr 
stood,  his  practice  had  been  chiefly 
abong  Danish  em  ploy  &.  However 
that  may  be,  it  spoke  well  both  for 
Danes  and  Germans  that  he  should 
at  t>ucb  a  moment  have  the  courage 
to  stand  alone.  He  could'  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  a  number  of  pretty 
daughters  looking  out  upon,  and 
taking  a  lively  interest  in,  the  ani- 
mated scene  below.  For'  Just  in 
front  of  the  hotel  popular  demon- 
strations kept  going  off  like  fire- 
works :  every  now  and  then  a  stern 
officer  dashed  through  the  crowd 
on  special  service,  and  scorned  to 
notice  the  •  political  excitement 
around  him.  Probably  he  had  very 
vagae  ideas  on  the  subject^  and 
knew  aa  little  of  the  8chleswig- 
Holstein  question  as  the  British 
public  or  the  ofiScers  of  the  Austrian 
army,  who  "wondered  how  it  was 
that,  being  in  an  enemy's  country, 
the  people  should  all  be  so  civiL" 
Presently  a  great  crowd  gathered 
at  the  hotel  door,  and,  forming  into 
a  sort  of  procession,  went  off  to  the 
marketplace  singing  tbe  national 
anthem.  I  followed  it^  and  was 
chiefly  struck  bv  tbe  stem  rebnkes 
which  respectable  citicena  adminis- 
tered to  any  member  of  the  erowd 
disposed  to  be  too  boisterous,  and 
the  submissive  way  in  which  the 
more  rowdy  element  received  re- 
proof. Btill  nothing  could  prevent 
the  triumph  of   dragging  ProsBian 


Boldiera  along  to  assist  in  prodaim- 
ing  Duke  Frederick ;  for  these  siA- 
ple  people  seemed  to  think  that  fiia- 
maiv    might    be   touched    by  thlp 
exhibition  of  sympathy  on  tbe  part 
of  the 'Prnesian  army.     Tbe  town- 
hall    of    Eckernfiurde   is   a  queer, 
ramshackle  old  place,  with  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  op  to 
it ;  and  on  this  the  Corporation  took 
its  stand ;  while  a  band  played  Tigo^ 
ously,  and  people  ahouted  Uiemselyea 
hoarse,  until  the  order   for  sileaoe 
was  given,  and  a  burly  burmber  ad- 
dressed his  fellow-citizens  in  a  sten- 
torian   voice,    congratulating   tbem 
upon  the  recovery  of  their  andeot 
liberties,   complimenting   the  Pnts- 
sian  army  upon  having   taken  the 
matter  so   decidedly    in    band,  ez« . 
pressing  his  sense  of  the  obligation 
they  were  under  to  them  for  reo- 
dering  possible  the  proclamation  of 
Duke  Frederick,  whose   name  vas 
coupled  with  many  endearing  epi- 
thets, and  was  received  with  mo^ 
enthusiastic    applause.       ^FiDali;," 
said  the  speaker,  ^*  we  have  still  in 
the  town  a  rasciUly  Danish  Baigo- 
master,  who  must  be  instantly  re- 
quested to  leave;  but  of  course  tbe 
people  will  not  think  of  meddling 
—my    colleagues    and    myself  are 
men  enough  for  the  task  of  eject- 
ing himl"    The  band  then  struck 
up  a  sacred  anthem,  and  every  bead 
was  bared,  while  all  joined  in  the 
well-known   words   of    the   hymn, 
"God   onr    strong   tower."     After 
which  the  mob  betook   themaelvei 
again  to  parading  the   streets  and 
ainging;  whitet,  curious  to  see  tbe 
result  of  the  Bui^omaater  episode, 
I  inquired  where  might  be  the  re- 
sidence of  that  worthy ;  and,  having 
foimd  it,  lingered  in  a  promiseuoos 
manner   at  a  neighbouring  comer. 
I  found  a  good  many  other  persons 
similarly  occupied;    and  in  a  few 
minutes    the    kte   orator  «nd   his 
friends    entered     the    silent    man- 
sion, from  whieh,  of  oonise,  no  pop- 
nlar  flag  was   waving,  and   which 
was  conspiouoQs   from   its   gloomy 
aspect    1  don't  exactly  know  what 
there   was   to  expect     I  am  half 
afraid    I  had   thought  a   atand-up 
fight   possible   kt  the   top   of    the 
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fteps.  At  all  events,  I  felt  ratber 
isbamed  of  the  idle  cariosity  wbioh 
tem(<ted  me  to  wait  for  a  report  of 
the  iDterview.  It  was  satisfaotory 
to  those  interested,  as  the  Bargo* 
master  promised  to  vacate  the  pre- 
mises at  10  P.M. ;  meantime  some 
citizens  were  left  with  him  to  take 
over  tk|  records.  This  man  had 
ooDtrivJt,  apart  from  being  a  Dane, 
to  make  biinself  extremely  nnpopQ- 
jar  in  the  province,  and  many  were 
the  stories  correot  ,of  bis  cruelty 
and  iigo^ce.  As,  however,  I  am 
not  aware  how  ii\r  they  are  to  be 
rslied  opoo.  and  as  whatever  may 
b&ve  been  bis  misdeeds  be  has  suf- 
fered for  them,  it  will  be  unneoes- 
sBiy  here  to  repeat  (hem.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  evening,  when  I  passed 
the  house,  I  saw  two  sentries  at  the 
door,  so  that  he  had  applied  for 
protection,  fearing  some  popular 
ebullition  of  leeling ;  bat  the  alarm 
was  groundless.  Even  the  Danes 
must  render  justice  to  the  people  of 
both  tlie  duchies  for  tbe  moderation 
they  have  displayed  in  tbe  moments 
of  their  triumph.  A  very  primitive 
description  of  illomioatioo,  consist- 
ing simply  of  candles  in  all  the 
windows,  closed  the  day's  proceed- 
ings; but  all  night  singing  went  on, 
and  once  the  town  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  excitement  by  the  report 
of  tbe  return  of  the  Danish  men-of- 
war  in  the  darkness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bombarding  it  As  it  was 
UDderstood  tbat  the  army  was  to 
oontinoe  its  march  on  the  following 
morning,  and  tbat  the  Danes  were 
to  be  attacked  in  a  position  called 
Kochendor^  distant  only  a  few 
miles  f.om  the  town,  we  secured  a 
light  trap ;  and,  with  a  pair  of 
wretcbed- looking  nags,  started  at 
aa  early  hoar  in  rear  of  the  army. 
The  weather  was  still  cold,  bat  raw 
and  foggy,  and  tbe  roads  as  slip- 
pery AS  ever,  so  that  oor  progress 
was  slow.  We  were  somewhat  puz- 
zled, after  getting  past  one  division, 
to  meet  some  batteries  which  bad 
received  the  order  to  ooantermarch, 
and  none  of  the  officers  whom  we 
asked  seemed  to  know  tbe  reason. 
It  tamed  oat  afterwards  tbat 
Eoohendorf  was  evaoaatedi  and  tbat 


Dake  Erederick  Obarlea,  rather  than 
return  to  Eckernfiorde  re  if\feek^ 
had  determined  to  attack  Missuude. 
This  necessitated  another  disposi- 
tion of  troopa,  and  we  shortly  after 
came  upon  the  vanguard  at  some 
cross-roads,  near  the  village  of 
Eosel,  and  were  brought  to  a  bait 
Thinking  we  sboold  be  more  inde- 
pendent without  it,  we  left  oor 
waggon  at  this  point,  and,  when  tbe 
order  was  given  to  advance,  accom- 
panied the  head  of  tbe  colunm  on 
foot  Passing  through  tbe  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  whicb  were  all 
excitedly  collected  to  witness  from 
afar  the  coming  engagement,  I  as- 
cended a  hill,  on  which  stood  a 
pictnresque  church,  and  from  the 
churchyard,  filled  with  spectators, 
was  just  able  to  distinguish  with 
n^y  glass  the  indistinct  forms  of  the 
Danish  skirmishers.  Unfortunately 
the  mist  lay  so  hesLvj  over  the  knd- 
scape  tbat  the  fortifications  of  Ifis- 
snnde  itself  were  not  visible,  and, 
after  leaving  the  churchyard,  we 
felt  very  much  as  though  we  were 
groping  oar  way  in  the  dark  as  we 
approached  the  enemy's  position. 
Soon  a  shot  from  tbe  Daoisb  lotter- 
ies enlightened  as  as  to  their  exact 
whereabouts,  and  our  artillery  was 
brought  up  into  position,  extending 
itself  in  the  fonn  of  a  semidrdle 
along  tbe  crest  of  the  bill.  Fortu- 
nately the  frost  bad  hardened  tbe 
surface  of  the  ploughed  land  across 
whicb  tbe  guns  were  to  be  dragged. 
Tbe  fields  were  divided  by  mud 
banks  sarmoanted  by  hedges,  and 
pioneers  were  actively  employed 
catting  gape  throagh  them.  These 
banks  horded  very  comfortable 
shelter  for  amateors ;  but  tbe  firing 
was  not  hot  enougb  to  drive  one  be- 
hind them  for  long.  I  afterwards  on- 
derstood  that  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
four  pieces  of  ordnance  were  engaged 
in  tbe  bombardment;  but  I  only 
connted  dx  batteries,  and  the  fiie 
was  not  kept  np  with  moch  spirit 
In  fact,  the  fog  seemed  to  exercise 
a  depressing  innueace  apon  all  con- 
cerned:  onr  extremities  were  vevy 
cold ;  bat  there  woa  not  even  ex- 
citement enough  to  make  one  for- 
get one's  **poor  feet"    Tbe  onbappy 
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2>aDes  did  not  th«  least  know  irb«Te 
the  infantry  was  masaed,  and  oonld 
only  judge  what  to  fire  at  by  the 
flashes  of  onr  heavy  gnna.  The 
flashes  of  theirs  alone  revealed  the 
position  of  Missonde,  and  the  con- 
seqaenee  was  that  oomparatively 
little  dsmage  was  done  on  either 
side.  The  enemj's  fire  was  neoes- 
aarily  feeble,  as  they  bad  but  few 
vgnns  in  position ;  btxt  the  sound  of 
shot  and  shell  was  evidently  new 
to  the  yonng  soldiers  who  composed 
the  Prassian  army,  and  who  paid  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  whistling 
abell  common  to  novices.  Once  I 
perceived,  advancing  dimly  through 
the  fog,  the  line  of  Danish  skir- 
miahera,  and  thonght  that  some  life 
was  about  to  be  infused  into  the 
monotonous  artillery  combat,  which 
had  lasted  for  about  two  hours: 
but  they  halted  two  fields  distant, 
and  retreated  in  good  order,  having 
apparently  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  our  position.  On 
the  extreme  right,  picturesquely 
situated  bv  the  side  of  a  small  frozen 
meer,  sto/d  a  mill ;  and  we  deter^ 
mined  to  explore  in  that  direction, 
fts  th^  fire  had  slackened  on  the 
left.  Making  a  short  cut  across  the 
ice,  which  in  one  or  two  places 
Lad  been  split  with  ronnd-shot,  we 
found  a  regiment  of  cavalry  gallop- 
ing in  hot  haste  along  a  narrow 
lane  towards  the  enemy,  etid  two 
t«giments  drawn  up  ih  a  field,  ap- 
parenUy  waitinic  the  order  for  an 
Attack.  The  Danes  had  got  the 
range  pretty  well,  and  their  rifle- 
men were  keeping  up  a  well-sus- 
taioed  fire.  Though  we  could  not 
make  out  the  din'ction  from  which 
they  came,  sb  thick  was  the  fog, 
their  hissing  little  messengers  went 
flying  about  like  invisible  grass- 
hoppers ;  and  wounded  men  went 
oorAfnbling  to  the  rear,  or  got  their 
comrades  to  carry  them  there  in 
their  greatcoats;  for  do  stretchers 
had  come  up,  and  ainbolancea  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen :  in  fact,  nothing 
could  bave  been  worse  than  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  wounded.  Now 
and  tlien  on^  went  to  the  r^ar  at-- 
tended  by  quite  an  nnnece89ary 
qoaotity  of  comrades ;  but,  on  the 


whole,  the  men   behaved  quite  m 
well  as  could  have  been  expected  of 
raw  troops ;  and  when  at  last  the 
order  came  to  advance  on  the  io- 
trenofamenta,    they    skirmished   op 
with  alacrity  to  within  three  hon. 
dred  yards  of  the  enemy,  losing  in 
so  doing  a  good  many  men.    The  ob- 
ject of  the  move  was  to  coj|ir  the  re- 
treat of  the  Artillery.      It  nad  never 
from  the  first  been  intended  to  storm 
Missunde.      As   the    resnlt   proTsri, 
this,  as  Well  as  every  other  fortifi- 
cation  on  the  line,  would  inevitably 
have  to  be  evscnated  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  suggested 
a   more  useless  afternoon's  aniuse- 
ment    than  was    provided    for  the 
Prussian  nrtny  on  the  21  of  last  Feb- 
ruary.   It  is  true  that,  ha^i  the  tffair 
not   taken    place,  we  should  have 
been  deprive!  of  that  cnriona  doea- 
ment  which  emanated  from  the  geo- 
eral  commanding  in  whioli  the  artil- 
lerymen   present   are  recommended 
to  boast  for  the  rest  of  their  liv«§  of 
having  been  ^*  gunners  of  Minsande/ 
Apart  from  the  terrible  bores  these 
men  will  become,  if  they  follow  the 
advice  contained  in  the  general  or- 
der, it  will   be  seen,  from  the  mild 
character  of  the  fighting,  that  there 
are    other    reasons    why  tliey  bad 
better  not  talk  too  much  a^ioat  it, 
more  especially  as  tliey  have  do\ie 
nothirg   since  to    eclipse    the  bril- 
liancy of  this  day's  work.    The  men 
with  whom  I  conversed,  as  we  toiled 
back    towards   the  village,    seemed 
rather  mystified,  as  well  they  migbt 
be,  with  the  whole  operation.    We 
had  neither  achieved  a  euooe^s^  nor 
been  repulsed,  nor   done    anything 
except  stand  to  be  fired  at  throogh- 
out  the  greater  part  of  a  raw  misty 
afternoon.     And  now,  the  f  ict  that 
our  shelld  had  set  fire  to  some  housei 
in  Missunde,  which  were  blazing  lur- 
idly through  the  fog,  was  a  poor  tri- 
umph.   Frghtinv  on  theto  terms  was 
not  such  good  fun  after  all.     Though 
it  had  not  been  attended  with  much 
danger— for    the    official     Hst   oulj 
gave  40  killed,  and  180  wounded— 
we  had  been  the  only  spectators  at 
all  near  the  front,  and  we  found  a 
cloud  of  German  newspaper  corre- 
•pondents  and  oitiaens  of  Kiel  in 
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tbd  yfllage  eager  for  sensation  Intel* 
ligeooe,  which,  under  the  circam- 
stsDoes,  it  was  difficult  to  provide. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  sangoi- 
nary  haod-to-band  fighting,  which 
Dever  tools  place,  was  reported,  with 
many  graphic  details,  to  hare  oc- 
earred  io  the  trenches.  The  Pros- 
Biaa  army  was  sopposed  to  have 
covered  itself  with  glory,  thoagh, 
STen^  at  this  moment  of  anti-Danish 
excitement,  the  anti-Prassian  feeling 
was  so  strong  that  there  were  many 
present  who  would  hare  chnckled 
ofer  any  decided  reverse  which 
coold  have  happened  to  the  Prus- 
sian army. 

The  little  Tillage  of  Kosel  did 
Dot  promise  well  for  a  night's  ac- 
commodation; the  road  back  to 
Eckernfiorde  wonld  be  impassable 
for  some  hours,  and  it  was  getting 
Ute  enough  to  make  ns  feel  nerv- 
ous at  the  prospect  of  a  good  deal 
of  Ecrambling  and  discomfort  be- 
fore we  should  discover  quarters. 
Fortimately  we  found  onr  trap  with 
the  two  rest  nan  tes,  and  were  sit- 
ting specnlatiDg  in  what  direction 
to  go,  when  we  saw  a  road  leading 
towards  the  enemy's  position  free 
of  all  incumbrance.  Along  this  we 
determined  to  proceed,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  Village  unoccupied  by 
troopa.  There  was  so  much  confu- 
sion that  no  one  thongbt.  of  pre- 
venting onr  taking  a  line  which  led 
OS  straight  to  the  enemj ;  and  in 
five  minutes  we  had  left  the  din 
and  bustle  of  the  retreating  army 
behind  as.  There  was  something 
startling  in  the  eudilen  change  to 
solitude ;  and  in  about,  half  an  hour 
ve  began  to  wonder  how  &r  we 
might  be  from  the  nearest  DanesL 
A  clean  little  village,  a  charming 
old-fashioned  roadside  inn,  and  a 
group  of  peasants  collected  round 
the  porch,  was  a  welcome  sight 
They  hused  their  hands  in  astonish- 
ment at  onr  appearance^  and  in  de- 
precation of  our  venturing  any  fur- 
ther. The  Danes,  they  said,  were 
not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  dis- 
tant, and  we  had  better  stay  at  the 
inn  for  the  night.  The  driver,  who, 
like  a  trne  patriot,  bad  a  cockade 
in  hie   bat|  was  recommended    to 


dispense  with  that  little  addition, 
and  he  became  altogether  very  piano 
at  the  unpleasant  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  found  himseifl  If  any  of 
the  villagers  had  been  spies,  we  might 
easily  have  been  made  prisoners^  had 
that  been  worth  anybody ^s  while ; 
but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  casei 
the  rustics  seem  to  take  courage* 
We  were  the  first  "  Crermans  '*  thev 
had  seen.  Their  faces  beamed  with 
Joy  at  the  proof  which  onr  presence 
aflforded  of  the  reality  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  their  oppressors ; 
and,  to  my  great  regret,  the^  began 
to  sing,  in  subdued  voices  it  i£  true, 
that  eternal  *  Sobleswig-Holstein 
meer  umscblungen,^  with  the  air  of 
which  by  this  time  I  had  become 
disagreeably  familiar.  The  em^ 
pre8$6ment  of  our  host  and  hostes^ 
the  alacrity  of  a  neatly -dressed, 
sprightly  Hebe,  who  lingered  in 
the  room  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  actually  necessary,  to  gossip 
with  ns  about  the  Danes,  and  to  hear 
our  news  about  the  battie,  made 
us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  onr 
good  fortune.  While  those  with  the 
army  were  lodging  in  barns,  we 
had  a  most  luxurious  inn  all  to 
ourselves.  And  when,  after  the., 
fatigues  of  the  dav«  we  bad  dis- 
cusMd  an  admirably  cooked  din- 
ner, and  drew  round  the  fire,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  to  the 
digestiv|  process,  we  thought  that 
there  were  worse  places  in  the 
world  than  Fleckeby,  and  that  it 
was  decidedly  pleasanter  to  be  in 
front  of  an  advancing  army  than 
in  rear.  The  line,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  rather  a  delicate  one  to 
hit:  jfor  armies  in  this  relative 
position  to  each  other  are  constantiy 
performing  the  process  known  as 
"  feeling  each  other  ;^  and  if  they. 
**feel  you^*  between  them  the  re- 
sults are  not  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  excitement  in 
being  ahead  of  everything,  which, 
added  to  the  extra  comfort,  makes 
the  alternative,  even  though  the 
ri^k  be  added,  the  moat  agreeable. 
We  iiad  a  long  discussion,  before 
"  turning  in,^'  u|X)n  our  plans  for 
the*  morrow,  the  question  being 
whether  it  was  better  to  return  to 
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the  Prnssfan  army,  on  the  chaooe 
of  another  attack  on  Mlssnnde,  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Sehle!,  or  whether 
"we  ahoald  not  make  an  ezplorution 
towards  the  Anstrian  headquarters, 
on  the  chance  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Dannevirke  coming  off.  We  were 
abont  an  boor's  driye  from  the 
Dannevirke  in  onr  present  position  ; 
and  although  our  boat  gave  ns  very 
precise  infonnntion  as  to  the  wbere- 
abonts  of  the  Danes,  one  was  never 
snre  of  escaping  reconnoicring  par- 
ties. There  is  no  doabt  that,  as 
amateurs,  we  should  have  been  much 
better  treated  in  the  Danish  than  in 
the  Prussian  army,  so  that  it  wonld 
have  been  rather  good  policy  to 
have  "'  fallen ''  int^  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  bad  it  not  involved  a  retnm 
to  England  by  way  of  Copenhagen, 
an  operation  for  which  I  could  not 
afford  the  time.  All  our  plans 
were  frustrated  next  morning  by 
the  change  in  the  weather.  The 
mists  of  the  day  before  were  suc- 
ceeded by  hurricanes  of  wind,  with 
a  violent  beating  rain,  that  made 
campaigning  a  most  unpleasant  oo- 
cnpation.  Another  attack  on  Mis- 
sunde  or  the  crossing  of  the  Schlei 
was  clearly  out  of  ^e  question,  so 
we  decided  in  favonr  of  the  left 
wing.  While  we  were  standing 
watching   disconsolately  the  stonn- 

gists  succeeding  each  other,  the 
miliar  uniform  of  the  iinstriah 
army  suddenly  turned  a  comer  of 
the  road,  and  an  officer  in  command 
of  a  picket  rushed  up  the  steps  of 
our  cheery  hostel  to  find  warmth 
and  food.  Although,  when  he  gave 
his  orders  to  the  sergeant,  his  mouth 
was  full  of  beefsteak,  I  understood 
the  Italian  in  which  they  were  con- 
Teyed ;  and  he  started  when,  after 
having  allowed  him  to  enter  into 
details,  I  made  a  remark  in  the  same 
language,  fie  had  not  calculated 
npon  this  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Bohleswig,  and  evidently  at  once 
set  me  down  as  a  spy.  It  was  in 
▼ain  to  attempt  afterwards  to  ex- 
tract a  word  of  information  from 
him.  He  would  neither  say  where 
he  had  oonie  from,  where  he  was 
going  to,  which  roads  were  Afe, 
which    occupied    by    the     enemy. 


The  more  questions  I  asked,  "the 
more  suspicious  naturally  did  be 
become,  and  he  declined  at  last 
even  to  condole  with  nie  on  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Gretting  im- 
patient of  inaction,  we  deO&rmined 
on  being  storm-stayed  no  longer; 
and  being  assured  by  on^  host 
that  the  Austrian  hea^ouarters 
were  at  a  village  called  .  ,V>ttorf, 
we  ordered  our  driver  to  take  us 
there.  For  more  than  an  hour 
we  followed  lanes  and  cross-roads 
without  meeting  a  soul :  at  last  I 
became  scepticd  about  the  direc- 
tion, and  we  stopped  at  a  hamleti  < 
and  were  infonned  that  we  ba^ 
passed  the  turning  to  Lottorf  some 
time  since ;  that  no  troops  had  ap- 
peared in  tbe  immediate  neighboor- 
bood,  but  that  firing  had  been 
heard.  As  whenever  bostile  armies 
are  at  all  near  each  other,  firing  is 
always  being  heard  by  the  country 
people,  whether  there  is  any  or 
not,  we  did  not  believe  this  latter 
part  of  the  story,  and  decided,  as 
we  had  passed  Lottorf,  not  to  go 
back  there,  but  to  push  on  and 
trust  to  Providence.  It  afterwards 
turned  out  that,  had  we  gone  to  Lot- 
torf, we  should  have  gone  straight 
mto  the  Danish  lines,  a^  the  enemy 
was  holding  the  position  in  force. 
However,  in  bliasVul  ignorance  of 
this  narrow  escape,  we  kept  on,  still 
wondering  where  any  army  was. 
We  were  in  the  very  middle  o(  the 
position,  and  could  not  see  a  uni- 
form of  any  kind.  It  was  not  un- 
til we  reached  the  Tillage  of  Breck- 
endorf  that  we  observed  some 
Austrian  videttes  on  the  hill-tops, 
and  saw  men  creeping  abont  in  the 
fields  reconnoitring.  Still  we  coald 
not  believe  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Danes,  unless,  indee<),  we  had  come 
through  them  without  knowing  it. 
We  said  as  much  to  the  Austrian 
officer  in  command,  who  replied 
that  he  dit9  not  know  what  bad  be- 
come of  the  enemy,  and  that  be 
was  going  to  call  in  his  scouts.  If 
we  could  only  have  suspected  that 
we  bad  actually  been  passing  over 
ground  which  in  another  hour  was 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested fields  of  the  war,  we  should 
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btye  laolaid  at  it  with  greater  in- 
terest '  ISl  we  bad  left  Fleckeby  ao 
boar  or  two  later,  we  should  have 
tombled  into  the  middle  of  jbhe  bat- 
tle of  Ober  Selk;  as  it  was,  the  vil- 
lanoos  vii^tber  and  tbe  absenoe  of 
sny  sign  of  the  enemy  indnoed 
hb  to  pi^  on  to  heodqaarters,  in 
tbe  bopeHf  getting  some  good  in- 
fonnaUoiU^  The  diffionlty  was  to 
find  dot  'Inhere  headquarters  were. 
Ererjr  j^Soer  we  asked  told  as  a  dif- 
ferent place ;  some  thonght  we  were 
s^m^  ^thers  did  not  know  them- 
sekesyjpr  pretended  tbey  did  not; 
M>  wtfJoQiid  ourselves  approaohiog 
Rendnnirg,  simply  because  there  was 
DO  other  place  to  go  to. 

Tbe  eoontry  through  which  we 
had  passed  since  leariog  Fleokeby 
was  not  devoid  of  a  ragged  beauty, 
uid,  from  ite  diversified  character, 
formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  other 
ptrts  of  Holstein.  Tbe  hills,  thoogh 
Dot  high,  were  in  plsces  scarped, 
tod  gAtnice  boulders  lay  strewn  at 
their  bate;  while  here  and  there  we 
olMerved  tunanli,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  artifi- 
cially constraoted.  However,  we 
bad  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
geological  observation.  From  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view,  the  country  was 
admirably  adapted  for  skirmii^hing, 
and  tl^  battle,  which  took  place  at 
mid-day,  was  a  sort  of  running  fight 
over  the  hills,  the  Danes  slowly  re- 
treating upon  the  Dannevirke,  some 
fire  or  six  miles  distant,  standing 
on  the  hill-topts  and  pouring  down 
Qpon  the  advancing  Austrians  de- 
stractive  volleys  of  mosketry.  They 
disputed  effectively  one  position 
after  another  all  through  the  after* 
noon,  the  Austrians  only  achieving 
their  day's  success  at  the  pric<^  of 
thirty  officers  and  upwards  of  500 
men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
in  a  narrow  lane  that  we  met  the 
di virion  of  Gk>ndecourt,  on  whom  this 
loss  was  inflicted,  marching  uncon- 
8olonsly  to  their  fate.  We  had  as 
little  idea  as  they  seemed  to  have 
if  the  bloody  work  awaiting  them ; 
and  as  regiment  after  regiment  pass- 
ed, and  the  officers  inqni  rod  of  us  how 
far  it  waa  to  their  night-quarters, 
aeither  they  nor  we  suspected  the 


long  sleep  on  the  hillside  that  was 
in  store  for  many  of  them.  At  the 
head  of  the  column  rode  Gonde- 
court  himself  and  splashing  through 
the  deep  mire  after  hlm^came  re- 
giments of  Galicians,  Hungarians, 
and  Stvriansi  tbe  latter  with 
sprigs  of  pine  in  their  caps.  We 
were  obliged  to  draw  np  for  nearly 
an  hour  to  let  tbe  long  train  of 
artillery  and  transport  go  by;  and 
as  we  watched  tbe  various  nation- 
alities pass,  we  oould  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  «trange  po- 
litical inconsistency  which  enabled 
the  oppressors  to  use  the  oppressed 
to  fight  against  oppression.  It  is  a 
curious  feature  of  the  Sohleswic- 
Holstein  quest! on,  that  it  shon^ 
have  reveraed  all  our  positions;  and 
that  while  the  Prussians  and  Ans- 
firians  apparently  find  themselvee 
contending  for  the  cause  of  nation- 
ality, we  should  so  yebemeotly 
express  our  sympathies  against  it. 
If  the  Austrian  army,  fighting 
under  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
flag,  .is  an  anomaly,  the  desire  in 
England  that  these  colours  should 
be  replaced  by  any  other  is  no 
less  so.  The  fact,  is,  that  we 
are  all  under  false  coloun,  and  un- 
less we  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  foreign  political  situation, 
we  shall  never  get  right  As  long  as 
the  British  public  insist  upon  con- 
fusing the  feeling  in  Qermany  with 
tlie  policy  of  the  Pnissian  and  Aus- 
trian Governments,  they  will  remain 
in  their  present  bewildered  condi- 
tion. When  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  the  two  great  Powers  have 
merely  marched  into  the  Duchies  to 
deprive  the  populations  of  their 
freedom,  we  shall  understand  how 
the  emblem  ^  liberty  may  be  waved 
by  the  hand  of  despotism.  The  in- 
vasion of  Schleswig-Hol^tein  by 
these  two  armies  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Germans,  the  invasion  of  an 
integral  part  of  Germany  by  their 
most  detested  enemy.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  German  patriot  would 
have  rejoiced  in  seeing  these  regi- 
ments of  Austrian  foreigners  driven 
out  of  the  country.  Tbe  unpopu- 
larity of  Prussia  ma  Austria  in  Eog- 
land  is  certainly  not  greater  than  it 


is   in   Federal    Germany,  bnt  here  action  with  BosBia  and  Austria,  she 
that  dislike  ia  baaed  on  their  antv-  should  be  aecrtUy  coqaetting  with 
Danish    policy    in    Gkrmany,  peo-  the  common   enemy    al  Frankfort 
pie  see  in  the  military  alliaooe  be-  The  best   chance  for   the  peace  of 
tween  these  two  Powers  a  combina*  Europe  lies  in  the  perfidy  of  those 
tton   fatal   to    their   liberties^    fatal  who  destroy  coDspiraoies  when  they 
to  those  aspirations   after   Qerman  are  moat  dangerous   by  treachery; 
unity,  which   it  was  hoped    might  but,.  looking  at  the  thunder -doods 
have  fouud  its  6rst  development  in  which  lower   over  Europe,  no  one 
the   emancipation    of  the   Dachiea  can  deny  the  danger  of  the  storm, 
from  a  foreign  rule-^fatal  to  expeo*  Thoee  who  think  that   oonferencea 
tations  raised  at  the  late  meeting  of  can  avert  it,  boild  their  hopes  opcD  a 
princes    at   Frankfort — fatal,    in    a  very  sandy  foundation, 
word,  to  tha  peace  of  Earope.    The       Having  only  the  day  before  been 
real  reason  that  all  GerinaDy  flung  present  with  the   Pmsaiao  army,  I 
itself,  with  a  violence  which  aaton-  had  a  good  opportunity  of  compar- 
ished   the  British  public,  into  this  ing  it  with  the  Austrian  troops  who 
Holatein    qaestion,   was    not    from  were  now  marciiing  p&aL    The  dif- 
any  intense  devotion  to  the  people  ference    was     anfficiently    marked. 
of  the  Duchies,  but   because  they  The    youthful,   light*  hearted    Pros- 
ooold    rally    upon   it  men  of  verj  eian  seemed  to  go  into  action  as  a 
different   opinions;  and    they   even  new  experience,  but  did  not  ioepiie 
hoped  to  commit  the  great  Powera  much  confidence  in  bis  steadiaeas; 
to  a  libera]  policy  by  making  them  the  Austrian,    on    the   other  hand, 
follow    submissively    the    dictation  worn   and   rugged,  often  bmtaUaed 
of    the  Frankfort    Diet    But    the  in    ezpreasion,     plodded     on    like 
great    Powers   saw    the   pitfall  in  a  machine.    The  Prnsaian  looked  in- 
time,  and  in  a  common  danger  found  telligent  enough  to    understand  the 
the  atrongeat  bond   of  union.    Not  Sohlieswig  •  Holstein    qiiestwn :    the 
from  any  tenderer  feeling  than  an  Austrian  looked  aa  if   brandy   and 
Instinct     of    self-preservation     did  tobacco   constituted  the   aum   total 
they  Join  in  a  cordial  embrace,  and  of  his   ideas ;    bat   he  waa  eteiy 
band    themselves  to  a  crusade   oe-  inch    a'  **  professional,*'   the  othen 
teosibly  in  favour  of   the  integrity  looked    like   amateurs     There  caa 
of  Denmark,  which    perplexes   the  be  little  doubt  with  which  army  one 
Britiah    public,     becauf^e    they    do  would    prefer   to    go    into    action. 
sot   understand    that   it    is    really  How  it  was  we  did  not  hear  the 
directed     against    Germany.     The  firing  which  took  place  a  short  time 
qnestion  now  iii,  having  completely  after  we  bad  passed  the  column  we 
succeeded  in  their  arbitrary  policy,  could  not  make  out,  so  close  to  it 
will  Qermany  submit  tamely  to  the  mnst  we  have  been.     However,  we 
eubtle  violeooe  which  baa  been  used  pushed  on  to  Rendsborg  more  fer 
against  her,  or  will  she  be  driven  the  purpose  of  dining  than  anythbg 
in   despair   into    the  arms   of   the  else ;  and  afterwards  having  received 
French  Emperor,  and  purchase  his  definite  information  as  to  the  local- 
support   at   the  price  of  her  own  ity  of  the  headquarters,  we  started 
liberties,    of  the   Bhine   Provinces,  once    more   along    bylaneS|   whidi 
and  of  the  peace  of  Europe.    That  the  brought   ua  out  ultimately   on  the 
Northern  Powers  look  upon  such  a  pretty    undulating    shores    of    the 
oontiogeacy    aa   imminent,  is   clear  Wittensee,  a  very  considerable  lake, 
from  that  Alliance  known  aa  '^  Holy^"  By  this  time  it  was  getting  daris, 
which  has  been  reformed  within  the  but    we    were    far   from   the  end 
last  few  weeks,  and  which  is  based  of    our     fatigues.     FolWwing    the 


upon  the  prospect  of  a  general  con-  somewhat    vague    directiona   of  a 

flagration.  iovial  innkeeper,    we   finally,   more 

It  will  only  be  in  accordance  with  by  good-lock    than   good    manage- 

the  intriguing  policy  of  Prussia,  i^  ment,  diaoovered  the  remote  hamlet 

while  pledging  herself  to  a  united  of  Damendorf,   where  General^Yon 
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Wnogel  liad  fixed  his  headquarters ; 
but  he  and  his  StHff,  having  heard 
the  firiog,  were  witoessiiig  the  tattle 
wbieh  we  had  missed,  and  came 
•bsek  late  with  the  news.  As  there 
was  no  corner  in  which  to  lay  oor 
beads,  we  had  nothing  for  it  hot  to 
posh  on  to  Eokerofiorde.  Here, 
again^  every  tahle  was  oooopied,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  heds.  Oar  horses 
were  incapable  of  moving  another 
yard,  bat  we  determined  to  stroggle 
oD  to  Kiel^  and  aboat  midnight 
were  once  more  0n  route  with  fresh 
nags-  Oor  bad-lack  this  night 
panned  us ;  for  we  met  a  train 
of  no  less  than  1500  waggons, 
oonveying  stores  to  the  army, 
aod  spent  the  whole  night  scraping 
past  them,  at  the  constant  risk  of 
finding  an  unexpected  bed  in  a 
ditch.  It  was  4  a.ic.  before  I  was 
ODoe  more  ensconced  in  a  snug  bed, 
after  twenty  hoars  spent  in  an  open 
waggon — the  greater  nnmber  of 
them  in  storms  of  rain  or  sleet  As 
we  received  positive,  information  at 
Kiel  that  the  grand  attack  on  the 
Daonevirke  was  to  take  place  on 
tbe  following  day,  we  made  another 
Dight-joarney  by  'carriage  to  Benda- 
borg,  reaching  that  town  at  8  in 
the  morning,  and  leaving  it  again 
shortly  after  daybreak  in  a  pitiless 
soowstorm.  We  followed  the  high- 
road to  Schlesvrig,  tbe  same  which 
I  bad  traversed  more  than  a  month 
before,  but  which,  as  we  soon  found 
to  oor  cost,  was  no  longer  free  to 
the  traveller.  To  the  Prassian 
guards  which  protected  the  rear  of 
tbe  army  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
making  war  upon  Germany,  while 
tbe  front  was  conquering  the  Danes. 
Not  even  officers  of  the  Federal 
army  in  uniform  were  allowed  by 
tbeae  jealous  guardsmen  to  pene- 
trate their  lines,  and  every  civilian 
was  regarded  either  as  a  Danish 
spy,  or,  what  was  still  more  odious, 
a  member  of  the  National  Verein. 
We  were  the  first  of  a  series  who 
were  subsequently  expelled  from 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  military  ope* 
rations  for  our  political  opinions. 
Not  that  the  intelligent  colonel  who 
refused  to  allow  us  to  pass  had  the 


least  idea  what  cnr  sentiroenta  were, 
but  all  Englishmen  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Tanker,  revolutionary,  and 
a  danger  not  merely  to  society,  but 
even  to  the  discipline  of  an  army. 
The  Prussian  officer,  as  a  rule--- 
which,  like  every  other,  has  bril- 
liant exceptions  —  pridea  himself 
upon  being  a  soldier  and  nothing 
else.  He  generally  succeeds  to  ad- 
miration in  this  limited  ambition, 
so  far  as  his  bearing  to  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  world  is  concerned ;  but  the 
fact  to  some  extent  accounts  for 
Uie  unpopularity  of  the  class  gene- 
rally. One  may  affect  military  pre- 
cision without  allowing  it  to  de- 
generate into  rudeness,  and  main- 
tain tbe  dignity  of  one's  profession 
without  showing  contempt  fur  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  it, — all  which 
reflections  were  sugjgested  to  me  by 
the  extremely  uncivil  treatment  X 
received,  firsts  from  a  colonel,  and 
then  from  a  general,  simply  because  a 
I  aeked  to  be  allowed  to  go,  as  I 
had  done  two  days  before,  lo  head- 
quarters.. The  elements  combining 
with  the  colonels  to  make  any  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pruftsian  army  most  disagreeable, 
I  determined  to  tjnit  the  scene 
of  operations,  and,  as  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  I  missed  nothing, 
for  the  night  I  left  Schleswig  the 
Dannevirke  was  evacuated,  and  up 
to  this  time  the  Prussian  army  baa 
had  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing itself,  except  by  waging  an  in- 
cessant war  against  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. For  more  than  a 
month  the  Danes  have  kept  their 
invaders  at  bay,  and  in  their  heroic 
resistance  to  a  common  enemy  they 
have  the  sympathies  and  admins 
tion  of  all  Europe.  Whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  war,  the  two  great 
Powers  cun  reap  no  glory  from  it. 
If  they  succeed  in  maintaining  Den- 
mark on  tbe  basis  of  its  integrity, 
they  will  confer  no  benefit  either  on 
the  Holstemers  or  the  Danes,  and 
have  shed  much  useless  blood;  if 
they  abandon  this  principle,  they 
will  have  made  war  under  fiilse  pre- 
tences. The  antagonism  between 
Federal  Germany  ahd  Denmark  on 
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the  Holstein  qaestion  was  logical  and 
oonsistent — tlie  treaty  of  1862  was 
never  ratified  by  the  Diet,  and  in 
some  iDstanceb  protested  against  by 
independent  sovereigns.  A  raptare 
between  Germany  and  Denmark 
might  have  been  deplorable,  bat  it 
would  have  been  comprehensible, 
and  the  Western  Powers  would 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  ar- 
bitrate between  two  peoples,  both 
animated  by  the  same  aspirations 
in  favour  of  civil  and  political  free- 
dom; bat  this  formidable  combin- 
ation of  the  three  great  northern 
Powers  against  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope is  a  danger  no  less  to  Scandi- 
navia than  to  Germany,  and  will  in 
all  probability  precipitate  that  crisis 
which  it  has  been  formed,  to  pre- 
vent Whatever  may  be  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia  in  the  Danish  ques- 
tion, Prussia  and  Austria  liave  effec- 
tually succeeded  in  neutralising  the 
•  influence  of  that  Power  by  cordially 
co-operating  with  her  in  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
insurrection.  The  cement  which 
binds  together  this  triple  alliance  is 
Polish  blood,  and  Bussia  is  now 
pledged  to  stand  by  the  two  great 
German  Powers  in  what  are  called, 
in  diplomatic  phraseology,  all  **even- 
tnalities."  Whetlier  Swetlen  assists 
Denmark,  or  Italy  attacks  Austria, 
the  two  Powers  may  count  upon 
their  great  neighbour ;  or  if  the  ar- 
bitration of  questions  is  transferred 
from  the  sword  to*  the  pen,  and  the 
Qoene  of  operations  is  no  longer  in 
Jntland,  but  in  London,  even  here, 
in  conference,  Russia  will  be  true 
to  her  resuscitated  alliance,  and 
enoonrage  the  two  great  German 
Powers  to  dictate  those  terms  to  us 
which  will  terminate  the  Scbleswig- 
Holstein  difl!culty  in  the  seiise  they 
desire.  Had  we  chosen  a  moment 
of  triumph  of  our  own  arms  or  di- 
plomacy for  inviting  a  conference, 
we  might  have  anticipated  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  time  when  a  strong 
combination  is  formed  against  us, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  are  flushed 


with  victory  (snob  as  it  i»),  hardly 
seems  propitious;  and  the  hesita- 
tion of  Denmark  to  consent  to  come 
here  and  be  cut  up  is  not  incompre- 
hensible. Meantime  Prince  Gbrt- 
schakoff  and  M.  von  Bismark  will 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  arro- 
gance of  their  diplomatic  tone, 
and,  following  to  some  degree  the 
tactics  of  the  North  American  gene-  ^ 
rals,  who  put  the  negroes  in  tbe^ 
front  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  ' 
while  they  write  heroics  from  the 
rear,  they  will  push  on  the  devoted 
Austria  to  her  destruction.  Al- 
together it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  European  '*  situation "  except 
with  feelings  of  alarm ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  think  that  the  want  of 
foresight  which  has  induced  the 
whole  British  nation  to  rush  vio- 
lently into  a  particular  view  of  a 
question  which  they  confessedly  did 
not  understand,  and  which  was 
fraught  with  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences, not  merely  to  the  country 
tney  wished  to  befriend,  but  to 
Europe  at  large,  has  helped  mate- 
rially to  bring  about  the  catastrophe 
Tliose  who  were  in  favour  of  a 
policy  which  in  this  country  is 
stigmatised  as  German,  but  which 
in  reality  was  a  policy  of  compro- 
mise, at  a  time  when  compromise 
favourable  to  Denmark  was  pos- 
sible, foresaw  but  too  clearly,  from 
the  day  of  the  King  of  Denmark's 
death,  the  fatal  effect  of  a  pro- 
Danish  popular  enthusiasm,  based 
on  a  purely  Dundreary  view  of  a 
most  important  and  oomplieated 
question. 

It  is  no  satisfaction,  where  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned, that  .  prognostications  of 
evil  made  theif  should  now  turn 
out  true.  Better  far,  like  Dr.  Oain- 
ming,  predict  things  which  never 
hapficn,  and  retain  thereby  a  cod- 
stant  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  than  be  right  in  one's 
prophecy  only  to  find  it  folfllied 
when  the  pages  which  have  em- 
bodied it  are  forgotten.  ^ 
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Am  vnt  b  prononnoed  by  Um  praa,  and  by  all  who  hare  otrafiilly  «uuain«d  it,  **  M«  «laiMiartf  M>- 

To  the  Student  of  History  and  for  Public  Idbraries  it  is  Invaluable. 

It  b  a  neoid  of  the  materiato  for  history,  rrom  the  heginnlag  it  haa  prcaantod  arory  ofiolal  docomattt 
ud  cToy  clear  and  dlattnct  narraUTO,  from  the  Boothem  side,  and  placod  tbam  in  JaxtapoalHoa  wUh  tbo  docn- 
mbU  ind  narratlTca  of  the  Union  side.    It  la  accurate,  impartial,  and  complote. 

IT  18  A  "NATIONAL  WORK." 

Hm  ooaree  of  all  our  Btateamen  and  PoIiUeiana,  and  the  preaent  poaltioa  of  all  men  irho  wDl  ba  prominent 
h  tte.foton  poliUeai  hiatory  of  oar  country  wULbe  hero  recorded,  and  the  Rkuluov  Rboobp  will  be  the  fMara 

IT  IS  A  NECESSm  TO  EVEEY  LAWYER. 

A  fiat  aaiondt  of  litigation  mvat  Ineiilably  arise  in  connection  with  the  rebellion;  and  fho  Bwmi.wir 
Ivoao  has  been  pronounced  a  work  of  **  legal  authority.** 

STary  important  Ifftw  and  every  leading  Deolalon  arising  out  of  the  War  are 
reported  in  it,  and  it  bas  already  been  recdTed  aa  Authentic  Sridenoo  In  triala  for  Piracy"  and 
fmam  In  the  United  Statca  Ck>arta  of  Philadelphia,  New-Tork,  Boston,  and  Ban  fraaelaco. 

Die  PUtadtlphia  PrM«,  of  Od  28, 1861 ,  thus  speaks  of  It : 

"During  the  trial  in  the  United  SUtes  Circuit  Court,  which  tarmlaated  yesterday  In  the  eonTlctlon  of  vmiiam 
Smhb,  for  piracy,  aa  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Jeff  Daris,  a  great  deal  of  documentary  avMenoe  to  show  the 
raStf  of  seceadon  waa  offered  in  OTidence  by  the  counsel  for  defence,  taken  from  Frank  Moored  Rbbiluov 
KvMD,  and  receiTod  by  Judgea  Orler  and  GadwaUader,  who  presided.  This  Is  a  remarkable  compliment  to 
ib«  vork  in  qoMtlon,  but  not  higher  tlian  It  merits,  from  the  fulness  and  foimeas  of  its  Taiied  information 
reipecting  the  origin  and  progresa  of  the  rebellion.  •  It  Is  the  first  time  In  legal  and  literary  history,  that  a  book 
not  ret  completed  haa  been  so  stamped  with  authenticity  aa  to  be  admitted  aa  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
«■  ft  trial  for  a  capital  offence.*' 

Wiwa  the  SaTaanah  plratea  were  tried  in  New-Tork,  the  Tariooa  coutfsds  for  the  United  Btatea  and  the  defoaea 
mi  the  Itaaaixios  RaooaD  aa  eridenca. 

la  the  case  of  the  Chapman  pirates,  recently  tried  in  the  United  BUtes  Coort  at  Ban  IVandsoo,  **  the  United 
ftitM  District- Attorney  offered  the  FIto  Toltimes  of  the  Rnooan  aa  evidence,  aa  being  anthentic  history.  The 
ifSmm  «bject«i.  The  Court  decided  that  it  WAS  RICEITSD  IN  ALL  TRIALS  FOR  TREASON  in  the 
laiteni  States,  and  therefore  recognised  It  aa  cTidenee/* 

PabOshed  In  parts,  each  part  Illustrated  with  Two  Portraits  on  steel,  by  Ritchie,  of  the  moat  promfaMnlBMB 
•fibtday.    Parte,  FIFTT  CENTS  each. 

BIX  VOIiXTMBS  ABB   NOW  BBABT, 

oonAivnio: 
L  A  Diary  of  Terifled  Oocnrrenoea.  i 

n.  Oflieial  Docnmenta,  Narratirea  of  Battlea,  Proclamations,  General  Orders,  Bpesdiea,  ele.,  etOi, 

North  and  Eouih. 
Ut  Poetry,  Inddenta,  Anaodotea,  ela. 
IT.  A  fbll  Index. 
Tbe  six  Tolumea  are  iOustratad  with 

6erenty-aix  Portraits,  on  Steel,  of  the   Oenerale  and  leading  Men  of  the  Day 

North  and  Boutli. 
Boand  in  Tariooa  stylea— 

Cloth, perTdL,t4ff 

Bheep,  Law  Binding, *'         4  T5 

Rair-Calf,  AnUque, "         5  60 

Half-Morocoo,  Kxtra, ••         6  00 

Hit  XZXIX,  being  the  first  of  the  Seventh  Tolnme,  Is  now  ready. 

H.  B.— The  Interest  of  Mr.  a  T.  VTANS  In  this  work,  and  works  connected  with  It,  oeaaed  on  the  16lh 
DwMDber,  1808. 
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''THE  BEBEUJOir  BEOOSD,"  441  Bifmimj,  Hew-Toik. 


"iliiieficar:Sp.hofllMiie," 

EatHblislied   1855, 

Is  a  reliable    and    effleient 
Educational  Exchange 

Tor  all  who  are  interetted  in  finding  well^qnalifled 
Teaehen. 
For  teaeb^Tfl  who  sesk  •nltabla  positioni. 
For  Parents  and  gnardians  who  desire  good  Schoola 

fur  their  Children  and  Wards. 
Tor  Selling,   Ken  ting,  and   Exchanging  School 
Propertiea. 

a.  8.  woacMAM,  A.  n., 

ISO  ORAND-ST^  near  Broadway,  N.T.  City. 

Branch  Offices,  25  North  Fourth-street,  Philadd- 

phia  ;  San  Frir-icisco,  Col. 

"The  Bight  Teacher  for  the  Bight  Place/'. 

The  adinlnibte  nyatfin  of  th«  ••  AvviiiOAy  8cniioL  Iifin 
rmt,"  with  the  thorough  aod  extenaire  acquaintatto*  of 
its  mana)(e»  with  toacbera  in  ever/ d«parira«nt  of  io- 
itruotlon,  resden  it  aa  iovaluahle  aid  to  aU  who  Mok  ro 
liable  and  well  qualified  i<»aeher«. 

At  any  time  inrorinatiop  of  eandidatta  will  h«  fiim1<ihcd 
which  shall  embrace  the  tolluwing  particular*  :  tb«  can 
didata'H  opportuoitiee  for  education  ;  ipecial  qualtflcatioDM 
for  teaching  ;  ex.erienee,  where,  and  io  what  gr^de  of 
»chool«  ;  rererenoea  and  oopie*  of  tentimoniaU ;  age  ;  re- 
ligiuuR  preference!  ;  ularjr  expected  ;  ■pecinii>n  of  candi 
date'ii  letttor,  and  MmeilBee  a  pbotograph  likeuesa  When 
required,  we  can  iotroduoe  lewral  candldatet,  eo  that  good 
choice  may  be  made  Irom  ameng  them.  PerMot  who 
«pply  to  us  for  teacher*  are  not  expected  to  engage  any 
one  of  our  eaodidatea  unlew  it  may  neem  for  their  adran 
Uge  to  do  eo.  We  know  that  our  facilities  are  unparal 
Med  hooee  are  willing  to  oomp«t«  with  any  other  eandl. 
datea. 

Ihoae  who  »ek  tMohera  through  our  negotUtlonji 
fihould  atate  particularly  what  they  will  raquire  of  the 
teacher,  what  aaUry  they  will  pay,  when  the  teaeher 
muat  be  ready  to  begin,  Ao.,  Ao. 

«S.  All  who  may  know  of  Ta«aneitl  for  toaehera,  an 
requested  vo  give  ua  information  of  the  aamo. 
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Good  Grocer 

S  H  O  TJ  L  ID     SELI 

Pyle's  Saleratus, 

PYLE'S  BAKING  CREAM  TARTA 

Pyle's  Purified  Soda. 

Designed  for  the  bust  Family  Trido.  Hoaspk<« 
era  can  always  depend  npon  the  qiMlitjr,  a 
upon  getting  sixteen  ounces  •>  the  pouxui 


Pyle's  O.  K.  SOAl 


tE^TIHOKT  FOB  THfe  'lAME&ICAH  BOHOOLr  Expense  we  ackno«rledge  no  rival,  and  am 

ask  one  trial  to  prove  tbeir  aupericiritj.    All 


ursxinrTE; 

PromBa.av.  Spear.  Principal,  Maplnoood  Toumg  UMu 

JL^'*^  **?**'  -^rsnejf.  alTorda  a  rery  desirahle  medtuiftn 
?S?.?".°'V-  **"  ,*>*^^««n  peraona  aeeklng  teachers  and 
those  seeking  piMea  to  teaoh.  Ifaimoyour  "AMericiw 
School  I»nTiTon»' to  be  poeaeaaed  ot  the  moat  i«l.able 
and  Miended  faclUtiea,  and  I  hare  fonod  it  of  giafa Id  In 
aJr^il^l^'  i^'V.'*."**^  "^^  thorough  and  T.luabittin 
t  I?ni^/«'"  '  »?«»k  you  hare  aleo  rare  adranUgea  for 
fLVinl     ***""'•  '"'©"'•Mon  of  good  iohooU  for  their 

n^^t^J'uA  '^'  ^)  ^^^'^  AciDBCT,  Feb.  6th.  1868. 

«.V.!l^ "^  ^ooasion  to  makeapplieation  to  the  "  Al 

»iCAX.Maooilif.TiTim»»  fortMcKrs,  it  girea  me  great 


mciei  dealrable  medium  for  supplying  our  aehooU  and 
•".?"*.""•?  teacher,  who  wtah  employment.      All  who 


—  -..  ..«...•„,,  meaium  lor  supplying  our  achoola  and 

^\2^Ll^  teaeher- who  wlah  employment.*^    All  who 
lULTt  wK  ^^^•^  '''"  ^'^  •  ^^  range  fmm  which  to 


iinai.ii<«.iu  *°  •••»»»«>«•  *»»**  in  auitng  character  and 
IjiS!*^  t""  l^***  *•  »•  "  Humbug/'  u>^  there  can  he  no 
Zut^*u^^^^^'*^^^^^^  altttationa  open  to  them,  for 
Whirr.-^  may  seek  in  rain  in  any  other  way.  The 
SLctth-  P*^***'**  oharacierof  the  gentlemen  who  eon- 
•nfr-.?,-  AMWuCAwScnooLljrSTmni"  affords  a  suflRcient 
guarantee,  n.»i  only  of  f»lr  dealing,  btttalwof  kind  and 
p«ui«  trMtaen i  to  all.        REV.  EBE!f  8.  ^TEA RMd, 

i'rinoipal  of  Albany  Female  Aeademy,  N.  Y. 
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These  articles  are  di«gned  for  the  Wa^l 
Department,  and  have  gained  a  repntation  wb 
bids  fair  to  place  them  in  every  hou$>e  thr>ji£ 
out  the  cuuntry.    For  the  saving  of  Labor  t 


best  class  Grocers  have,  or  cao  reaiiilj  get  tl 
irticles.  Some,  however,  endeavor  to  jftT&i 
customers  that  tbej  cao  supply  aomethics 
good,  or  better,  for  the  reaaon  that  thej  mt] 
iaziger  profit;  but  it  is  the  Housekeeper's r 
to  have  preference,  and  the  Qrocer's  bu  sioa 
furnish  goods  bearing  the  best  repntation. 

All  articles  bearing  the  name  of  JAMES  PI 
can  be  relied  upon  for  purity  and  juat  weight 

JAMES  PYLE, 

Maniiiactun 
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STANDARD  WORKS  ON  RURAL  SPORTS. 

"  Great  in  months  of  wisest  censure.^* 


I. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  AND  HORSEMANSHIP  OF  THE 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  By  Henry 
William  Herbert,  author  of  "  Frank   Forester's  Field  Sports,"  etc. 

In  two  superb  Imperial  octavo  voIiiium  of  t,200  ptige\  llluitntted  With  steel-«ngnved  Orli^lnal  Por- 
traits, from  nalntinirs  and  dniwln$(9  by  di{it{nevit«he<l  artiKta,  of  the  most  culubrated  llorseft,  carefallf 
printed  on  India  ^aper.  Kinbullishod  with  Vignette  Title- pogea,  fniin  orl^dual  dcsifdia  by  F.  O. 
C.  Dttrley,  finely  engraved  on  9tettl  by  the  most  eminent  engravers,  including  numeruua  fine  wood 
tngravlnea. 
Embotttid  cloth,  gilt  backs;  a  Tola^ $10  00 

II.  • 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  FIELD  SPORTS  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces  of  North  America.     By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert. 

Kew  Kdition  revised  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert,  containing  corrections  and  additions,  with  a 
brief  Memidr  of  the  aothor.    With  nomorous  lilustrations  on  wood  uf  every  species  of  Uume,  drawn 
from  Ifatnre  by  the  author. 
Two  volumes,  8vo,  tinted  paper,  doth,  gilt  back  and  sides,  pp.  7T0,  $6.00 

III. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  FISH  AND  FISHING  of  the  United' States 
and  British  Provinces.  Illustrated  from  Nature  by  One  Hundred 
•Engravings  on  Wood,  and  Steel  Plate  of  Twenty-Four  Colored 
Flies.     By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert. 

This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and  Is  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  IVactical  Treatise  on  Fly  Fishing,  by  Dinks;  oonttiining  complete  and  i']uborttt<>  directions 
for  every  thins  oimnected  with  the  Art  and  Science  of  Fly  Fishing.    The  work  as  now  presented  il 
th«  most  complete  Treatise  on  Fish  and  Fishing  nublUhed  in  this  country. 
One  ToL,  8vo,  tinted  paper,  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides,  pp.  612,  ••••••       |100 

IV. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL  for  Young  Sportsmen, 
of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field  Sports. 

With  Directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  tfie  Rifle,  and  the  Rod;  the  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing, 
the  Breakinir,  Management, and  Hunting  of  the  Dug;  the  Varietlrfs  and  Habits  of  Game :  River,  Laktr 
and  Sea  Fishing,  etc,  etc^etc.    Iilu8trhte<l  uith  numemns  Et.emvings  on  wood;  prepared  for  the 
inatnic'Jon  and  use  of  the  Youth  of  Am(>r1ca,  by  Hsivkt  William  Hkrbrrt. 
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Whsn  the  door  closed  upon  Lucy 
and  her  sister,  Mr.  Wentworth  stood 
by  himself  facing  the  other  people 
assembled.  The  majority  of  them 
were  more  surprised,  more  shocked 
ihaa  he  was ;  but  they  were  huddled 
together  in  their  wonder  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  table,  and  had 
somehow  a  confused,  half-conscious 
air  of  being  on  the  other  sida 

"Ifc*8  a  very  extraordinary  reve- 
lation that  has  just  been  made  to 
OS,"  said  Dr.  Marjoribanks.  '^I  am 
throwing  no  doubt  upon  it,  for  my 
part;  but  my  conviction  was,  that 
Tom  Wodehouse  died  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  just  the  kind  of 
maa  to  die  in  the  West  Indies.  If 
it*s  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
growl  of  natural  indignation,  **you 
have  the  constitution  of  an  elephant 
You  should  have  been  dead  ten 
years  ago,  at  the  very  least;  and  it 
appears  to  me  there  would  oe  some 
difficulty  in  proving  identity,  if 
anybody  would  take  up  that  view 
of  the  question."  As  he  spoke,  Dr. 
Maijoribanks  walked  round  the  new- 
comer, looking  at  him  with  medical 
criticism.  The  Doctor's  eyes  shot 
out  fiery  hasel  gleams  as  he  con- 
templated the  heavy  figure.     **More 

rciu  xov. — ^No.  DLxxxm. 


appearance  than  reality,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  with  a  kind  of 
grim  satisfaction,  poising  a  fore- 
finger in  air,  as  if  to  probe  the  un- 
wholesome fiesh ;  and  then  he  went 
ronnd  to  the  other  elbow  of  the 
unexpected  heir.  "The  thing  is 
now  what  you  mean  to  do  for  them, 
to  ^ppair  ^our  father's  neglect,"  ho 
said,  tapping  peremptorily  on  Wode- 
house's  arm. 

**  There  is  something  else  i<S  bo 
said  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth.  "I  must  know  pre- 
cisely how  it  is  that  a  state  of  affairs 
s6  different  from  anything  Mr.  Wode- 
house could  have  intended  has  come 
about  The  mere  absence  of  a  will 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  explain  it 
I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Brown's 
advice — for  my  own  satisfaction,  if 
nothing  else." 

"The  parson  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  I  can  see,"  said 
Wodehouse,  "unless  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  legacy,  or  that  sort  of 
thing.  As  for  the  girls,  I  don't  see 
what  right  I  have  to  be  troubled; 
they  took  deuced  little  trouble  with 
me..  Perhaps  they'd  have  taken  me 
in  as  a  sort  of  footmao  without 
pay— you  heard  what  they  said, 
2o 
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ChronieUsof  Carlin^ord: 


P«»y, 


Waters?  Bj  Jove,  Fll  serve  Miss 
liary  out  for  that,"  said  the  vaga- 
bond. Then  he  paused  a  little,  and, 
looking  round  him,  moderated  his 
tone.  "Fve  been  badly  used  all 
my  life,"  said,  the  prodigal  son. 
"  They  would  never  give  me  a  hear- 
ing. They  say  I  did  heaps  of  things 
I  never  dreamt  of.  Mary  ain't 
above  thinking  of  her  own  inter- 
est  ^" 

Here  Mr.  Proctor  came  forward 
from  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
he  had  been  standing  in  a  perplexed 
manner  since  the  ladies  went  away. 
"  Hold  —  hold  your  tongue,  sir  I" 
said  the  late  Rector;  "haven't  you 

done    enough    injury    already ^*' 

\yhen  he  had  said  so  much,  he 
stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had  begun, 
and  seemed  to  recollect  all  at  once 
that  he  had  no  title  to  interfere.        \ 

"By  Jove,"  said  Wodehouse, 
"you  don't  seem  to  think  I  know 
what  belongs  to  me,  or  who  belongs 
to  me.  Hold  your  tongue,  Waters ; 
I  can  speak  for  myself.  I've  been 
long  enough  snubbed  by  everybody 
that  had  a  mind.  I  don't  mean  to 
put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer.  Any  man  who  pleases  can 
consult  John  Brown.  I  recollect 
John  Brown  as  well  as  anybody  in 
Carlingford.  It  don't  matter  t<Fme 
what  he  says,  or  what  anybody  says. 
The  girls  are  a  parcel  of  girls,  and  I 
am  my  father's  son,  as  it  happens. 
I  should  have  thought  the  parson 
had  enough  on  his  hands  for  one 
while,"  said  the  new  heir,  in  the 
insolence  of  triumph.  "He  tried 
patronising  me,  but  that  wouldn't 
answer.  Why,  there's  his  brother, 
Jack  Wentworth,  his  eldest  brother, 
come  down  here  purposely  to  man- 
age matters  for  me.  He's  the  eldest 
son,  by  Jove,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
swells  going.  He  has  come  down 
here  on  purpose  to  do  the  friendly 
thing  by  me.  We're  great  friends, 
by  Jove,  Jack  Wentworth  and  I; 
and  yet  here's  a  beggarly  younger 
brother,   that  hasn't  a  penny ^" 

"Wodehouse,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  some  contempt,  "sit 
down  and  be  quiet  You  and  I 
have  some  things  to  talk  of  which 


had  Jbetter  not  be  discussed  in  pub- 
lic Leave  Jack  Wentworth's  name 
alone,  if  you  are  wise,  and  don't 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  bear  your 
punishment  Be  silent,  sir!"  cried 
the  Curate,  sternly,  "do  you  sup- 
pose  I  ask  any  explanation  from 
you?  Mr,  Waters,  I  want  to  hear 
how  this  has  come  about?  When 
I  saw  you  in  this  man's  interest 
some  time  ago,  you  were  not  so 
friendly  to  him.  Tell  me  how  it 
happens  that  he  is  now  your  client, 
and  that  you  set  him  forth  as  Uw 
heirr 

.  "  By  Jove,  the  parson  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  Let  him  find  it  out," 
muttered  Wodehouse  in  his  bctrd; 
but  the  words  were  only  half  audi- 
ble, and  the  vi^bond's  shabby 
soul  was  cowed  in  spite  of  himsell 
He  gave  the  lawyer  a  furtive  thrust 
in  the  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  looked 
at  him  a  little  anxiously;  for  the 
position  of  a  man  standing  lawfully 
on  his  natural  rights  was  new  to 
Wodehouse;  and  all  his  certainty 
of  the  facts  did  not  save  him  from 
a  sensation  of  habit  which  sug- 
gested that  close  examination  was 
alarming,  and  that  something  might 
still  be  found  out  As  for  Mr. 
Waters,  he  looked  with  placid  con- 
tempt at.  the  man,  who  was  not 
respectable,  and  still  had  the  in- 
stincts of  a  vagabond  in  his  heart 

"I "am  perfectly  ready  to  ex- 
plain," said  the  irreproachable  soli- 
citor, who  was  quite  secure  in  his 
position.  "The  tone  of  the  re- 
quest, however,  might  be  modified 
a  little;  and  as  I  don't,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Wodehouse,  see  exactly 
what  right  Mr.  Wentworth  has  to 
demand ^" 

"I  ask  an  explanation,  not  on 
my  own  behalf,  bat  for  the  Mt^ 
Wodehouses,  who  have  made  me 
their  deputy,"  said  the  Curate, 
"for  their  satisfaction,  and  that  1 
may  consult  Mr.  Brown*  You  seem 
to  forget  that  all  lie  gains  they  lose ; 
which  surely  justifies  their  re^M^ 
sentative  in  asking  how  did  it  oome 
about?" 

It  was  at  this  point  that  all  the 
other    gentlemen    present     pressed 
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doser,  ftnd  eyinced  an  intention  to 
uie  part  Dr.  Marjoribanks  was 
the  first  to  speak.  He  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  while  he  consumed 
it  looked  from  under  his  grizzled 
sandy  eyebrows  with  a  peVplexing 
mixture  of  doubt  and  respect  at  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  discrimination  in  his  way, 
ftnd  the  young  man's  lofty  looks 
impressed  him  a  little  in  spite  of 
himsel£ 

'*Not  to  interrupt  the  explana- 
tion," said  Dr.  Marjoribanks,  "  which 
we'U  all  be  glad  to  hear — but  Mr. 
Wentworth^s  a  young  man  not  pos- 
sessed, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any 
particular  right ; — except  that  he  has 
been  rery  generous  and  prompt  in 
offering  his  services,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, moved  to  the  admission  hy  a 
fiery  glance  firom  the  Curate's  eye, 
which  somehow  did  not  look  like 
the  eye  of  a  guilty  man.  *^I  was 
thinking,  an  old  man,  and  an  old 
fiiend,  like  myself^  might  maybe 
be  abetter  guardian  for  the  ladies' 

interest ^ 

Mr.  Proctor,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing very  anxiously,  was  seized  with 
a  cough  'at  this  moment,  which 
drowned  the  Doctor's  words.  It 
was  a  preparatory  cough,  and  out 
of  it  the  late  Rector  rushed  into 
speech.  "  I  have  come  from  —  from 
Oxford  to  he  of  use,"  said  the  new 
champion.  **  My  time  is  entirely 
at  my  own  —  at  Miss  Wodehouse's 
— at  the  Miss  Wodehouses'  disposal. 
I  am  most  desirous  to  be  of  use," 
said  Mr.  Proctor,  anxiously.  And 
be  advanced  close  to  the  table  to 
prefer  his  claim. 

'^Such  a  discussion  seems  quite 
unnecessary,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  some  haughtiness.  "I  shall 
certainly  do  in  the  mean  time  what 
has  heen  intrusted  to  me.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  simply  losing  time." 

"  But ^"  said  the  Rector.    The 

word  was  not  of  importance,  nor 
uttered  with  much  resolution,  but 
it  arrested  Mr.  Wentworth  more 
surely  than  the  shout  of  a  multi- 
tude. He  turned  sharp  around  upon 
his  adversary  and  said,  "Well?" 
with  an  air  of  exasperation ;  while 


Wodehouse,  who  bad  been  loung- 
ing about  the  room  in  a  discomfited 
condition,  drew  near  to  listen. 

"I  am  comparatively  a  stranger 
to  the  Miss  Wodehouses,"  said  Mn 
Morgan,  "still  I  am  their  clergy- 
man ;  and  I  think  with  Dr.  Marjori- 
hanks,  that  a  young  man  like  Mr. 
Wentworth,  especially  a  man  so 
seriously  compromised " 

"  Oh,  stop  I  I  do  think  you  are 
all  a  great  deal  too  hard  upon  Mr. 
Wentworth,"  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  laugh  of  toleration,  which  Wode- 
house echoed  behind  him  with  a 
sense  of  temerity  that  made  hifl 
laughter  all  the  louder.  He  was 
frightened,  but  he  was  glad  to 
make  himself  offensive,  according 
to  his  nature.  Mr.  Wentworth 
stood  alone,  for  his  part,  and  had  to 
put  up  with  the  laugh  as^  he  best 
could. 

"  If  any  one  here  wishes  to  in- 
jure me  with  the  Miss  Wodehouses, 
an  opportunity  may  easily  be  found," 
said  the  Curate,  with  as  much  con- 
posure  as  he  could  muster ;  "  and  I 
am  ready  to  relinquish  my  charge 
when  they  call  on  me  to  do  so.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  investigate  my  conduct  Sit 
down,  sir,  and  let  us  be  free  of  your 
interference  for  this  moment  at 
4east,"  he  said,  fiercely,  turning  to 
the  new  heir.  "  I  warn  you  again, 
you  have  nothing  but  justic^  to 
expect  at  my  hands.  Mr.  Waters, 
we  wait  your  explanations."  He 
was  the  tallest  man  in  the  room, 
which  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  the  youngest,  best  born,  and 
best  endowed.  That  he  would  have 
carried  the  day  triumphantly  in  the 
opinion  of  any  popular  audience, 
there  could  be  no  kind  of  doubt 
Even  in  this  middle-aged  unimpres- 
sionable assembly,  his  indignant 
self-control  had  a  certain  influence. 
When  he  drew  a  chair  towards  the 
table  and  seated  himself,  the  others 
sat  down  unawares,  and  the  lawyer 
began  his  story  without  any  further 
interruption^  The  explanation  of 
all  was,  that  Mr.  Wodehouse,  like 
so  many  men,  had  an  ambition  to 
end  his  days  as  a  country  gentle- 
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xnan.  He  bad  set  his  heart  for 
Years  op  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlingibrd,  and  had  Just 
completed  his  long-contemplated 
purchase  at  the  moment  of  his'  last 
seizure.  Nobody  knew,  except  the 
Curate  and  the  lawyer,  what  the 
cause  of  that  seizure  was.  They 
exchanged  looks  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  Wodehotise,  stifi 
more  deeply  conscious,  uttered,  poor 
wretch !  a  kind  of  gasp,  wnich 
'gounded  like  a  laugh  to  the  other 
horrified  spectators.  After  all,  it 
was  his  cnme  wbich  had  brought 
him  his  good  fortune,  for  there  had 
been  an  early  will  relating  to  pro- 
I  'perty  which  existed  no  longer  — 
property^ which  had  been  altogether 
'absorbed  in  the  newly  acquired  es- 
tate. "I  have  no  doubt  my  late 
excellent  partner  would  have  made 
a  settlement  had  the  time  been 
permitted  him,'*  said  Mr.  Waters. 
'*  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  his  intentions ;  but  the  end  was 
Tery  unexpected  at  the  last.  I  sup- 
pose death  always  is  unexpected 
'when  it  comes,"  sidd  the  lawyer, 
with  a  little  solemnity,  recollecting 
that  three  of  his  auditors  were 
clergymen.  "The  result  is  pain- 
ful in  many  respects:  but  law 
Is  law,  and  such  accidents  caur 
not  be  entirely  avoided.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  personal 
matters,  and  the  furniture,  and  a 
little  money  at  the  bank,  there  is 
nothing  but  freehold  property,  and 
of  course  the  son  takes  thai  I 
can  have  no  possible  objection  to 
your  consulting  Mr.  Brown;  but 
Mr.  Brown  can  give  you  no  further 
information.*'  If  there  had  'been 
any  little  hope  of  possible  redress 
lingering  in  the  romd  of  the  per- 
plexed assembly,  this  brought  it  to 
a  conclusion.  The  heir,  who  had 
been  keeping  behind  with  an  im- 
pulse of  natural  shame,  came  babk 
to  the  table  when  his  rights  were 
so  clearly  established.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  behave  himself  with 
a  good  grace,  but  he  was  disposed 
to  be  conciliatory  as  far  as  he  could, 
especially  as  it  began  to  be  dis- 
a^eeably  apparent  &at  the  posses- 


sion of  his  father's  property  might 
not  make  any  particular  difference 
in  the  world's  Opinion  of  himself. 

**It  ain't  my  faults  gentlemen,* 
said  Wodehouse.  "  Of  course,  I  ei- 
pected  the  governor  to  take  care 
of  the  girls.  Tve  been  kept  out  of  it 
for  twenty  years,  and  that's  a  long 
time.  By  Jove,  Pve  never  kngwn 
what  it  was  to  be  a  rich  man's  son 
since  I  was  a  lad.  I  don't  saj  1 
won't  do  something  for  the  girls,  tf 
they  behave  to  me  as  they  ought; 
and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  who  were 
friends,  of  the  family,  FU  always  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  my  house,"  he 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  friendly 
smile.  But  nobody  took  any  no- 
tice of  t^e  overtures  of  the  new 
heir. 

"  Then  they  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon,"  said  Mr.  Proctor,  whose 
agitated  looks  were  the  most  inex- 
plicable.  feature  of  the  whole — "no 
shelter  even;  no  near  relations  I 
ever  heard  0%  and  nobody  to  take 

care    of    Lucy    if *'     Bere   he 

stopped  short  and  went  to  the  win< 
dow  'and    stood    looking  out  in  a 
state  of  great  bewilderment*  The 
late  Hector  was  so  buried  in  his 
own  thoughts,  whatever  they  might 
be,  that  ho  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion   to    the    further    conversation 
which    went    on   behind    him— of 
which,    however,    there   was    very 
little  —  and  only    came    to  himself 
when    he   saw  Mr.   Wentworth  go 
rapidly    through  the   garden.     Mr. 
Proctor  rushed  after  the  Perpetual 
Curate.      He    might    be    seriously 
compromised,  as  Mr.  Morgan  said ; 
but  he  was  more  sympathetic  than 
anybody  else  in  Carlingford  under 
present  circumstances ;  and  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, in  his  middle-aged  uncertidnty, 
could    not   help    having   a    certam 
confidence    in    the    young     man's 
promptitude  and  vigour.    He  made 
up  to  him  out  of  breath  when  he 
was  just    entering    George    Street. 
Carlingford  had  paid  what  r^pect 
it  could  to  Mr.  Wodehouse's    me- 
mory ;^  and  now  the  shutters  were 
being  taken  off  the  shop  windows, 
and  people    in   general  were    very 
willing   to   rewi^    themselTes   for 
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their  self-desial  by  taking  what 
unusemeot  they  could  out  of  the 
reports  which  already  began  to  be 
circulated  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Miss  Wodehouses  were  "left." 
When  the  late  Rector  came  up  with 
the  Perpetual  Curate  opposite  Mas- 
ters*s  shop,  there  was  quite  a  group 
of  people  there  who  noted  the  con- 
joDction.  What  could  it  mean? 
Was  there  going  to  be  a  compro- 
mise? Was  Carlingford  to  be 
shamefully  cheated  out  of  the  **in* 
Testigation/'  and  all  the  details  about 
Bosa  Elsworthy,  for  which  it  hun- 
med?  Mr.  Proctor  put  his  arm 
fiirough  that  of  the  Curate  of  St 
Roque%  and  permitted  himself  to 
be  swept  along  by  the  greater  im- 
petus of  the  young  man's  rapid 
steps  ^  for  at  this  moment,  bemg 
occupied  with  more  important  mat-> 
ters,  the  late  Rector  ha(|  altogether 
forgotten  Mr.  Wentworth's  peculiajc 
position,  and  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  him. 

"What  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  I*'  said  Mr.  Proctor.  "What 
could  have  betrayed  old  Wodehouse 
into  such  a  blunder  ?  He  must 
have  known  well  enough.  This 
son — ^this  fellow — ^has  been  living  all 
the  time,  of  course.  It  is  quite  in- 
explicable to  me,'*  said  the  aggrieved 
man.  "Do  you  know  if  there  are 
any  aunts  or  uncles  —  any  people 
whom  poor  little  Lucy  might  live 
with,  for  instance,  iP — •  And  here 
Mr.  Proctor  once  more  came  to  a 
dead  stop.  Mr.  Wentworth,  for  his 
part,  was  so  far  from  thinking  of 
her  as  "poor  little  Lucy,"  that  he 
was  mach  oflTended  by  the  unneces- 
sary commiseration. 

"The  sisters  will  naturally  re- 
main together,"  he  said;  "and  of 
course  there  are  many  people  who 
would  be  but  too  glad  to  receive 
them.  Miss  Wodehouse  is  old 
enough  to  protect  her  sister — though 
of  course  the  balance  of  character 
is  on  the  other  side,"  said  the  in- 
considerate young  man;  at  which 
Mr.  Proctor  winced,  but  made  no 
definite  reply. 

**So  you  think  there  are  people 
she  could    go  tof*    said   the   late 


Rector,  after  a  pause.  "  The  thing 
altogether  is  so  unexpected,  yoi:| 
know.    My  idea  wao    ■  ^ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
Curate ;  "  I  must  see  Mr.  Brown,  and 
this  is  about  the  best  time  to  finj 
him  at  home.  Circumstances  make 
it  rather  awkward  for  me  to  call 
at  the  Rectory  just  now,"  he  contin^ 
ued,  il^ith  a  smile  —  "  circumstanceg 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  aa 
people  say;  but  perhaps  you  wi4 
stay  long  enough  to  see  me  put  oa 
my  trial.     Good-bye  now." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mn  Proc? 
tor;  "about  this  trial.  Don't  be^ 
affronted  —  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  you  know;  and  Morgan 
means  very  well,  though  he^s  stupid 
enough.  I  should  Uke  to  stana 
your  friend,  Wentworth ;  you  know 
t  would.  1  wish  you'd  yield  to  teU 
me  all  about  it  If  I  were  to  call 
on  you  to-night  after  dinner  —  for 
perhaps  it  would  put  Mrs.  Hadwii^ 
out  to  give  me  a  chop  ?" 

The  Curate  laughed  in  spite  o| 
himself  "Fellows  of  AU-Soul^ 
don^t  dine  on  chops,"  he  said,  ua^ 
aUe  to  repress  a  gleam  of  amuse* 
ment;  "but  come  at  six,  and.  you^ 
shall  have  something  to  ^at,  as 
good  as  I  can  give  you.  As  for 
Selling  you  all  about  it,"  said 
'Mr.  Wentworth,  "all  the  world  is 
welcome  to  know  as  much  as  X 
know." 

Mr.  Proctor  laid  his  hand  on  the 
young  man^s  arm,  by  way  of  sooth* 
mg  him.  "  We'll  talk  it  all  over," 
he  said,  confidentially;  "both  this^ 
afEair,  and — and  the  other.  We  have 
a  good  deal  in  common,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
always  be  good  friends,"  said  the 
inexplicable  mas.  His  complexioa 
heightened  considerably  after  he 
had  made  this  speech,  whioh  con* 
veyed  nothing  but  amazement  te 
the  mind  of  the  Curate ;  and  thea 
shook  hands  hastily,  and  hurried 
back  again  towards  Grange  Lana: 
If  there  had  been  either  room  xkt, 
leisure  in  Frank  Wentworth's  miin^ 
for  other  thoughts,  he  might  have, 
laughed  or  puzzled  over  the  palpa^ 
ble  mystery ;  but  as  it  was,  he  had 
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and  injured  Tiiiae  trembling  in  every 
line  of  her  fkce.  "Mr.  Wentwortn, 
I  cannot  put  up  with  it  any  longer ; 
it  is  a  thing  I  never  was  used  to," 
she  cried  as  soon  as  the  Curate  came 
within  hearing.  ^*I  have  shut  my 
eyes  to  a  great  deal,  but  I  canned 
bear  it  any  longer.  If  I  had  been 
a  common  lodging-house  keeper,  I 
Gould  not  have  been  treated  with 
less  respect;  but  to  be  outraged — 
to  be  insulted '' 

*^  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Had- 
win?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  dis- 
may. 

"Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  who 
was  trembling  with  passion,  "you 
may  think  it  no  matter  to  turn  a 
house  upside  down  as  mine  has 
been  since  Easter ;  to  bring  all  sorts 
of  disreputable  people  about  —  per- 
sons whom  a  gentlewoman  in  my 
position  ought  never  to  have  heard 
of.  I  received  your  brother  into 
my  house,"  cried  Mrs.  Hadwin  turn* 
ing  to  Gendd,  "because  he  was  a 
clergyman  and  I  knew  his  fiimily, 
and  hoped  to  find  him  one  whose 
principles  I  could  approve  of  I 
have  put  up  with  a  great  deal,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  more  than  I  could  tell 
to  anybody.  I  took  in  his  friend 
when  he  asked  me,  and  gave  him 
the  spare  room,  though  it  was 
against  my  judgment  I  suffered 
a  man  with  a  beard  to  be  seen 
stealing  in  and  out  of  my  house  in 
the  evening  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
be  seen.  You  gentlenien  may  not 
think  much  of  that,  but  it  was  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  lady  in  my  posi- 
tion, unprotected,  and  not  so  well 
off  as  I  once  was.  It  made  my 
house  like  a  lodging-house,  and  so 
my  friends  told  me;  but  I  was  so 
infatuated  I  put  up  with  it  .'all  for 
Mr.  Frank's  sake.  But  there  U  a 
limit,"  said  the  aggrieved  woman. 
**I  would^  not  have  believed  it  —  I 
eould  not  have  believed  it  of  you — 
not  whatever  people  might  say : 
to  think  of  that  abandoned  dis- 
graceful girl  coming  openly  to  my 
door ^^ 

"Qqod  heavens  1"  cried  the  Cu- 
rate :  he  seized  Mrs.  Hadwin*8  hand, 
evidently  forgetting  everything  else 


she  had  said.  ^*  What  giri  t-^hoin 
do  you  mean?  For  heaven's  sake 
compose  yourself  and  answer  ma 
Who  was  it?— Rosa  Elsworthy? 
This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  me,"  cried  the  young  man. 
"  Speak  quickly  :  when  was  it  — 
where  is  she  ?  For  heaven's  sake, 
Mrs.  Hadwin,  speak ^" 

"  Let  me  go  sir,"  cried  the  indig- 
nant old  lady ;  "  let  me  go  this  in- 
stant—  this  is  insult  upon  insult 
I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Gerald— to 
think  I  should  ever  be  supposed 
capable  of  encouraging  such  a  horrid 

ahameless 1     How  dare  you— 

how  dare  you  name  such  a  creature 
to  me?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hadwin, 
with  hysterical  sobs.  "If  it  were 
not  for  your  family,  you  should 
never  enter  my  house  again.  Oh, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Gerald  Wentworth 
indeed  I  am  not  able  to  walk.  I 
am  sure  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you 
about  y<mx  brother — I  tried  not  to 
believe  it  —  I  tried  as  long  as  I 
could  not  to  believe  it  —  but  yoa 
hear  how  he  speaks.  Do  you  thiok, 
sir,  I  would  for^a  moment  permit 
such  a  creature  to  enter  my  door?" 
she  cried  again,  turning  to  Frank 
Wentworth  as  she  lean^  upon  his 
brother's  arm. 

"I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
creature  the  poor  girl  is,"  said  the 
Curate ;  "  but  I  know  that  if  you  had 
taken  her  in,  it  would  have  saved  me 
much  pain  and  trouble.  Tell  me, 
at  least,  when  she  came,  and  who 
saw  her — or  if  she  left  any  message? 
Perhaps  Sarah  will  tell  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  as  he 
saw  that  handmaiden  hovering  be- 
hind. Sarah  had  been  a  little  shy 
of  Mr.  Wentworth  since  the  ni^t 
Wodehouse  disappeared.  She  had 
betrayed  herself  to  the  Curate^  and 
did  not  like  to  remember  the  fact 
Now  she  came  up  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  head  and  a  sense  of  equality, 
primed  and  ready  with  her  reply. 

"I  hope  I  think  more  of  myself 
than  to  take  notice  of  any  sich," 
said  Sarah.;  but  her  instincts  were 
more  vivid  thair  those  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  she  could  not  refirain 
from  psiTtioulara.    "Them  as  saw  her 
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sow,  wouldn't  see  mach  in  her;  I 
never' gee  such  a  changed  oreatore," 
aaid  Sarah ;  *^  not  as  I  ever  thought 
tnything  of  her  looks  t  a  bit  of  a 
shawl  dragged  round  hen  and  her 
eyes  as  if  they  would  jump  out  of 
her  head.  Laws!  she  didnH  set  no 
tttis&ction  here,"  said  the  house- 
iiuud,  with  a  little  triumph. 

'*  Silence,  Sarah  I  *'  said  Mrs.  Had- 
win;  *^that  is  not  a  way  to  speak 
to  your  clergyman.  Fll  go  in,  Mr. 
Weotworth,  please — lam  not  equal 
to  80  much  agitation.  If  Mr.  Frank 
will  come  indoors,  I  should  be  ^ad 
to  haye  an  explanation  —  for  this  sort 
of  thing  cannot  go  on,"  sud  the  old 
lady.  As  for  the  Curate,  he  did 
not  pay  the  least  attention  either 
to  the  disapprbyal  or  the  imper- 
tinence. 

^^  At  what  time  did  she  come? — 
which  way  did  she  gof — did  she 
Jeare  any  message?"  he  repeated; 
**a  moment's  common-sense  will 
be  of  more  use  than  'all  this  indig- 
nation. It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  to  see  Rosa  Els- 
worthy.  Here's  how  it  is,  Gerald," 
said  the  Curate,  driven  to  his  wit's 
end ;  "a  word  from  the  girl  is  all  I 
want  to  make  an  end  of  all  this  — 
this  disgusting  folly  —  and  you  see 
how  I  am  thwarted.  ^Perhaps  they 
will  answer  pau.  When  did  she 
eome?  —  did  she  say  anything  ?  "  he 
cried,  turning  sharply  upon  Sarah, 
who,  frightened  by  Mr.  Wentworth's 
look,  and  dismayed  to  see  her  mis- 
tress moying  away,  and  to  feet 
herself  alone  opposed  to  him,  bursl 
at  last  Into  an  alarmed  statement 

/'Please^  sir,  it  ain't  no  fkult  of 
mine,"  said  Sarah;  *Mt  was  Missis 
ss  saw  her.  She  ain't  been  gone 
not  half  an  hour.  It's  all  happen- 
ed since  your  brother  left  She 
come  to  the  side-door  ;  Missis 
wouldn't  hear  nothing  she  had  got 
to  say,  nor  let  her  speak.  Oh,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  don't  you  go  afterherl  " 
cried  the  girl,  following  him  to  the 
side-door,  to  which  he  rushed  im- 
mediately. Not  half  an  hour  gone  I 
Mr.  Wentworth  burst  into  the  lane 
which  led  up  to  Grove  street,  and 
where  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be 


seen.  He  went  back  to  Grange 
Lane,  imd  inspected  every  corner 
where  she  could  have  hid  hersel£ 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  walked  im- 
petuously up  the  quiet  road,  and 
into  Elsworthy's  shop.  Mrs.  Els- 
worthy  was  there  alone,  occupying 
her  husband's  place,  who  had  gone 
as  usual  to  the  railway  for  the  even- 
ing papers.  She  jumped  up  from 
the  high  stool  she  was  seated  on 
when  the  Curate  entered.  "Good 
gracious,  Mr.  Wentworth ! "  cried 
the  frightened  woman,  and  instinc- 
tively called  the  errand-boy,  who 
was  the  only  other  individual  with- 
in hearing.  She  was  unprotected, 
and  quite  unable  to  defend  herself 
if  he  meant  anything  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  there  was 
meaning  of  the  most  serious  and 
energetic  kind  in  Mr.  Wentworth's 
face. 

**Has  Rosa  come  back?"  he 
asked;  "is  she  here?  Don't  stare 
at  me,  but  speak.  Has  she  come 
back?  I  have  just  heard  that  she 
was  at  my  house  half  an  hour  ago : 
have  you  got  her  safe  ?  " 

It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Wodehouse  came  lounging  in,  with 
his  cigar  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
his  beard,  and  a  curious  look  of  self- 
exhibition  and  demonstration  in  his 
eeneral  aspect  When  the  Curate, 
hearing  the  step,  tumea  round  upon 
him,  befell  back  for  a  moment  not 
expecting  such  an  encounter.  Then 
the  vagabond  recovered  himself, 
and  came  forward  with  the  swagger 
which  was  his  only  alternative. 

'*I  thought  you  weren't  on  good 
terms  here,"  said  Wodehouse  ; 
"  who  are  you  asking  after  ?  It's  a 
fine  evening,  and  they  don't  seem 
up  to  much  in  my  house.  I  have 
asked  Jack  Wentworth  to  the  Blue 
Boar  at  seven  —  will  you  come? 
I  don't  want  to  bear  any  grudge. 
I  don't  know  if  they  can  cook  any- 
thing fit  to  be  eaten  in  my  house  — 
It  wasn't  me  you  were  asking  af- 
ter?" The  fellow  came  and  stood 
close,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  by  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  "By  Jove,  sir  I 
Fve  as  good  a  right  here  as  you 
—  or   anywhere,"   he  muttered,  as 
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Mr.  Wentworth  withdrew  frpm  blm. 
He  hftd  to  Bay  it  aloud  to  conyince 
himself  of  Uie  faot;  for  it  was 
hard,  after  being  clandestine  for 
half  a  lifetime,  to  move  about 
freely  in  the  daylight  As  for  Mr. 
Wentworth,  he  fixed  bis  eyes  full 
on  the  new-oomer*8  face. 

^*I  want  to  know  if  Rosa  has 
come  home,"  he  repeated,  in  the 
clearest  tones^of  his  clear  voice.  *•''  I 
am  told  she  called  at  Mrs.  Hadwin's 
half  an  hour  aga  Has  she  come 
back?" 

He  scarcely  noticed  Mrs.  Els- 
worthy's  answer,  for  in  the  mean 
time,  the  cigar  dropped  out  of 
Wodehouse^s  beard^  out  of  his 
fingers.  He  made  an  involunlary 
step  back  out  of  the  Curate's  way. 
^*By  Jove  I"  he  exclaimed  to  hiW 
self —  the  news  was  more  important 
to  him  than  to  either  of  the  other&^ 
Afler  a  minute  he.  turned  his  back' 
upon  them,  and  kicked  the  cigar 
which  he  lud  dropped  out  into  ^ the 
street  with  much  blundering  and 
unnecessary  violence  —  but  turned 
round  and  stopped  short  in  this 
occupation  as  soon  as  he  heard  Mrs. 
Blsworthy's  voice. 

**  She  hasn't  come  here,"  said  thai; 
virtuous  woman,  sharply.  "I've 
given  in  to  Elsw^rthy  a  deal,  but  I 
never  said  I'd  give  in  to  take  her 
back.  She's  been  and  disgraced  ud 
all;  and  she's  not  a  drop's  blood  to 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Elsworthy.  ''Them 
as  has  brought  her  to  this  pass  had 
best  look  after  her;  Fve  washed 
my  hands  of  Rosa,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  her.  She  knows  better  than 
to  come  here." 

"  Who's  speaking  of  Rosa  ?"  said 
Elsworthy,  who  just  then  came 
in  with  his  bundle  of  newspapers 
from  the  railway,  **I  might  have 
know'4  as  it  was  Mr.  Wentworth. 
Mattel^  is  going  to  be  cleared,  sir^ 
between  me  and  you,  If  you  was 
going  to  make  a  proposal,  I  ain't 
revengeful;  and  I'm  open  to  any 
arrangement  as  is  honourable,  to 
save  things  coming  afore  the  pub- 
lic. I've  been  expecting  of  it 
You  may  speak  finee,  sir.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me," 


''Fooll"  aaid  the  Curate,  hoUy, 
^^your  nieoe  has  be«en  seen  ui  Gar. 
Ungford;  she  came  to  my  door,  I 
am  told,  about  an  hoar  aga  Give 
up  this  folly,  and  lei  us  mak*  an 
efibrt  to  find  her.  I  tell  you  aba 
came  to  my  house — ^" 

''In course^  sir,"  swd  Elswoiihj; 
"it  was  the  most  naturalest  plaoe 
for  her  to  go.  Don't  you  stand 
upon  it  no  longer,  as  if  yea  could 
deceive  folks.  It  will  be  your  raio, 
Mr.  Wentworth  —  you  know  that  u 
well  as  I  do.  I  ain't  no  foo|,  but 
I'm  open  to  a  honourable  proposal, 
I  am.  It'll  ruin  you  —  ay,  and  TU 
ruin  you,"  cried  Rosa's  uncK 
hoarsely — "if  you  don't  change 
your  mind  afore  to*morrow.  It's 
your  last  chanci^  if  you  care  for 
your  character,  is  to-night" 

Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  conde- 
scend to  make  any  answer.  Ha 
followed  Wodehouse,  who  had 
shuffled  out  after  his  cigar,  and 
stopped  him  on  the  step.  "  I  won- 
der  if  it  is  any  use  appealing  to  your 
honour,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you 
were  a  gentleman  once,  and  had  tha 
the  feelings  of-*—  " 

"By  Jove!  I'm  as  good  a  gentle- 
man as  you  are,"  cried  the  new  heir. 
"  I  could  buy  you  up  —  you  and  all 
that  belongs  to  you^>  by  Jove  I  Fia 
giving  Jade  Wentworth  a  dinoer 
at  the  Blue  Boar  to-night  Tm  not 
a  man  to  .be  cross-questioned.  It 
appears  to  me  you  have  got  enough 
to  do  if  you  mind  your  own  boa- 
ness,".  said  Wodehouse,  vrith  a  snett. 
"  You're  in  a  nice  mess,  though  you 
are  the  parson.  I  told  Jack  Went- 
worth so  last  night" 

The  Curate  stood  on  ^e  step  of 
Elsworthy's    shop    with   his  enemj 
behind,    and    the    ungrateful   va^ 
bond   whom    he   had    rescued  and 
guarded,  standing  in  front  of  him, 
with  that  sneer  on  his  lips.     It  was 
hard    to   refrain   from    the  natural 
impulse   which    prompted    him  to 
pitch  the  vagabond  out  of  his  way. 
"Look    here,"    he    said,     sharply, 
'^you  have  not  mn(^  character  to 
lose;    but   a    scamp  is  a   difierent 
thing  from  a  criminal     I  will  make 
the  principal  people  in    Garlingford 
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giraore  wbKt  w«^  the  pr«ei6e  6ir- 
Qumstuices  under  which  jou  <xme 
here  at  Easter  if  jo\x  do  not  imtne- 
diatelr  restore  this  unhappy  girt  to 
her  mends.  Bo*  ydu  understand 
mef  if  it  is  not  done  at  once  I 
will  make  use  of  my  infonnaliMi — 
jn>u  know  what  that  means.  Yott 
cia  defy  me  if  jou  please;  but  in 
that  ease  you  had  better  make  up 
yoar  mind  to  the  consequences ;  you 
will  have  io  take  your  place  as  a — >-'* 

"Stopr  cried  Wodehouse,  with 
a  shiver.  "We're  not  by  our* 
Behrea— we're  in  the  public  street 
What  do  you  mean  by  talkmg  like 
that  here?  Come  to  my  house, 
Wentwerth — there's  a  good  fellow 
— I've  ordered  a  dinner-—^' 

''Be  silent,  eir!''  said  the  Curate. 
''I  give  yon  till  noon  to^morrOw; 
after  that  I  will  spare  you  no  longer. 
You  understand  what  I  melm.  I 
have  been  too  merciful  already. 
To-morroW)  if  eTery thing  is  not  ar- 
nnged  to  my  satisiaotion  here—-*' 

**It  was  my  own  name,"  said 
Wodehouse,  sullenly ;  *'  nobody 
eau  say  it  wasn't  my  own  name. 
You  couldn't  do  me  any  harm — ^you 
know  you  wouldn't,  either,  for  the 
sake  of  the  girls;  ril— FU  gfre 
them  a  thousand  pounds  or  so,  if 
I  find  I  can  afford  it  Gome,  you 
d(m't  mean  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,"  said  the  conscious  criminal; 
"you  wouldn't  do  me  any  harm." 

"  If  I  hare  to  fight  for  my  own 
reputation  I  shall  not  spare  you," 
cried  the  Curate.  "Mind  what  I 
say!  You  are  safe  till  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow;  but  after  that  I 
▼ill  bare  no  mercy — not  for  your 
sisters'  sake,  net  for  any  induce- 
ment in  this  ,world  If  you  want 
to  be  known  as  a       " 

"Oh  Lord,  don't  speak  so  loud! 
—what  do  you  mean  ?  Wentworth, 
I  say,  hist!  Mr.  Wentworth!  By 
Jove,  he  won^t  listen  to  me!"  cried 
Wodehouse,  in  an  agony.  When 
he  found  that  the  Ourate  was  al- 
ready out  of  hearing,  the  vagabond 
kK>ked  round  him  on  every  side 
with  his  natural  instinct  of  suspi- 
cion. If  he  had  known  that  Mr. 
W^itworth   was  thinking  only  of 


disghice  and  the  stem  sentence  of 
public  opuiion,  Wodehouse  coul4 
have  put  up  with  it;  but  he  him* 
Self,  in  his  guilty  imagination, 
jumped  at  the  bar  and  the  prison 
which  had  haunted  him  for  long; 
^mehow  it  felt  natural  that  such 
a  Nemesis  should  come  to  him  aflei^ 
the  morning's  triumph.  He  stood 
looking  after  the  Curate,  guilty  and 
horror-stricken,  till  it  occurred  td 
him  that  he  might  be  remarked: 
and  then  he  made  a  circuit  past 
Blsworthy's  shop  window  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Prickett's  .Lane, 
where  he  ventured  to  cross  over  so 
as  to  get  to  his  own  house.  His 
own  house ! — ^the  wretched  thrill  of 
terror  that  went  through  him  was 
a  veiy  sufficient  offset  against  his 
momentary  triumph;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  flush  of  rage  as  he 
thought  of  the  Curate's  other  in^ 
ibrmation.  What  was  to  be  donef 
Every  moment  vras  precious;  but 
he-felt  an  instinctive  horror  of  ven- 
turing out  again  in  the  daylight 
When  it  approached  the  hour  at 
which  he  had  ordered  that  dinner 
at  the  Blue  Boar,  the  humbled  hero 
vnrapped  himself  in  an  old  overcoat 
which  he  found  in  the  hall,  and 
slunk  into  the  inn  like  the  clande* 
stine  wretch  he  was.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  himself,  but  he  had 
confidence  in  Jack  Wentworth.  He 
might  still  be  able  to  help  his  un- 
lucky associate  out. 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  reached 
his  rooms,  he  found  that  his  guest 
had  arrived  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently the  threatened  explanation, 
with  Mrs.  Hadwin  was  forestalled  fbr 
that  night  Mr.  Proctor  and  Gerald 
were  sitting  together,  not  at  all 
knowing  what  to  talk  about ;  for  the 
late  Rector  was  aware  that  Frank 
Wentworth's  brother  was  on  the 
▼erge  of  Rome,  and  was  tonfused, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  that  his 
position  between  a  man  on  the 
point  of  perversion*  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view,  and  another 
whose  morals  were  suspected  and 
whose  character  was  compromised, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  odd 
position    for   a   clergyman   of    un- 
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blemished  orthodoxy  and  respect- 
ability ;  besides,  it  was  embarrass- 
ing, when  he  had  come  for  a  yery 
private  consultation,  to  find  a 
stranger  there  before  him.  The 
Curate  went  in  yery  full  of  what 
bad  just  occurred.  The  events  of 
the  last  two  or  three  hours  had 
worked  a  total  change  in  his  feel- 
ings. He  was  no  longer  an  injured, 
insulted,  silent  object  of  a  petty  but 
virulent  persecution.  The  contemp- 
tuous silence  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  scandal  at  firsts  and  the 
stiU  more  obstinate  sense  of  wrong 
whlch'latterly  had  shut  his  lips  and 
his  heart,  had  given  way  to-da^  to 
warmer  and  more  generous  emotions. 
What  would  have  seemed  to  him  in 
the  morning  only  the  indignant  re- 
serve of  a  man  unjustly  suspected, 
appeared  now  a  foolish  and  un- 
friendly reticence.  The  only  thing 
which '  restrained  him  was  a  still 
lingering  inclination  to  screen 
Wodehouse,  if  possible,  from  a  pub- 
lic exposure,  which  would  throw 
harm  upon  nis  sisters  as  well  as 
himself.  '  If  any  generosity,  if  any 
ffentlemanly  feeling,  were  still  left 
in  the  yagabond's  soul,  it  was  pos- 
sible he  might  answer  the  Curators 
appeal;  and  Mr.  Wentworth  felt 
himself  bound  to  offer  no  public 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
until  this  last  chance  of  escape  had 
been  left  for  the  criminal.  But,  so 
far  as  regarded  himself,  his  heart 
was  opened,  his  wounded  pride 
moUiBed,  and  he  was  ready  enough 
to  talk  of  what  had  just  happened, 
and  to  explain  the  whole  business 
to  his  anxious  companions.  When 
he  joined  them,  indeed,  he  was  so 
full  of  it  as  almost  to  forget  that 
he  himself  w^as  still  believed  tlie 
hero  of  the  tale.  "This  unfortu- 
nate little  girl  has  been  here,  and 
I  have  missed  her,'*  he  said,  with- 
out in  the  least  concealing  his  vexa- 
tion, and  the  excitement  which  his 
fapid  walk  had  not  8u()dued ;  to  the 
great  horror  of  Mr.  Proctor,  who 
tried  all  he  could,  by  telegraphic 
glances,  to  recall  the  young  man  to 
a  sense  of  the  (act  that  Sarah  was 
in  the  room. 


^^  I  muai  say  I  Hkmk  it  is  impru- 
dent— highly  imprudent,"  said  the 
late  Rector:  ''they  will  call  thoe 
women  to  prove  that  she  has  been 
here  again;  and  what  condusion 
but  one  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
such  a  fact  f  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
you  so  unguarded.''  He  said  thia 
seizing  the  moment  after  Sarah  had 
removed  the  salmon^  whioh  wu 
yery  good,  and  was  served  with  a 
sauce  which  pleased  Mr.  Proctor  all 
the  more  that  he  had  not  expected 
much  from  an  impromptu  dinner 
furnished  by  a  Perpetual  Gyrate; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  Gerald's  ai^ 
rival  had  awakened  Mrs.  Hadwinto 
a  proper  regard  for  her  own  credit^ 
which  was  at  stake. 

When  Sarah  withdrew  finally, 
and  they  were  left  alone,  Frank 
Wentworth  gave  the  fullest  expla* 
nation  he  was  able  to  his  surprised 
auditors.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
Wodebouse,  and  not  himself  whom 
RosA  had  met  in  the  garden,  and 
whom  she  had  no  doubt  come  to 
seek  at  this  crisis  of  their  fortunes. 
There  was  not  the  least  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  Wodehouse  had 
carried  her  away,  and  hidden  her 
somewhere  close  at  hand;  and  when 
he  had  given  them  all  his  reasons 
for  thinking  so,  his  hearers  were  of 
the  same  opinion;  but  Mr.  Proctor 
continued  very  doubtful  and  pec^ 
plexed,  clear  though  the  story  wasi 
He  sat  silent,  brooding  over  the 
new  mystery,  while  the  brotbers 
discussed  the  original  questions. 

''I  cannot  think  why  you  did 
not  go  to  the  Rector  at  once  and 
tell  him  all  this,*'  said  GerabL  ''It 
is  always  best  to  put  a  stop  to  gos- 
sip. At  least  you  will  see  him  to- 
morrow, or  let  me  see  him—" 

''The  Rector  is  deeply  pr^udioed 
against  -me,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate,  "for  a  very  unworthy  rea- 
son^ if  he  has  any  reason  at  alL 
He  has  never  asked  me  to  explain. 
I  shall  not  interfere  with  his  inves- 
tigation," said  the  young  man, 
haughtily:  "let  it  go  on.  I  haye 
been  working  here  for '  five  years, 
and  the  Carlingford  people  ought 
to  know  betten    As  for  the  Rector, 
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I  will  make  no    expUnatioiiB    to 

*'It  is  not  for  thd  lUctor,  it  is 
for  yourself"  said  Georald;  ^*aod 
this  fellow  Wodehouse  sui^j  has 
BO  daim        " 

Bat  at  the  sound  of  this  name, 
Mr.  Proctor  roused  himself  from  his 
ptnse  of  bewilderment,  and  took 
the  words  out  of  Mr.  Wentworth'a 
meath. 

*^  Ho  has  been  here  since  Easter: 
bat  why  V  said  the  late  Rector.  «'  I 
cannot  fancy. why  Mr.  Wodehouse^s 
son  should  come  to  you  when  hia 
fatiior's  house  was  so  near.  In  hid- 
ing? why  was  he  in  hiding?  He 
is  evidently  a  scamp,'*  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  growing  red;  *^but  that 
is  not  so  unusual.  I  don't  under* 
stand  —  I  am  bound  to  say  I  don't 
understand  it  He  may  be  the  cul- 
prit,  as  you  say ;  but  what  was  he 
doing  here  ?" 

"I  took  him  in  at  Miss  Wode- 
house's  request  I  cannot  explain 
why  —  %he  will  tell  you,"  said  the 
Curate.  *'As  for  Wodehouse,  I 
haTe  given  him  another  chance 
till  twelve  o'clock  to  morrow :  if 
he   doea  not*  make  his  appearance 


Mr.  Proctor  had  listened  only  to 
the  first  words;    he   kept  moving 
uneasily    on    his    seat    while    the 
Cnrate  spoke.    Then  he  broke  in, 
^*It    appears    I    cannot    see    Miss 
Wodehouse,"  he  said,  with  an  in- 
jured   tone;     "she    does   not    see 
any  one.     I    cannot   ask   for   any 
explanation;    but   it  seems    to  me 
most   extraordinary.      It    is    three 
months   since   Easter.     If  he    has 
beeo  living  with  you  all  the  time, 
there  must  have  been  some  occa- 
sion for  it    I  don't  know  what  to 
think,    for    my   part ;    and   yet   I 
always  imagined  that  I  was  consid- 
ered  a  friend  of  the  fiunily,"  said 
the  late  Rector,  with  an  aggrieved 
kok.     He  took  his  glass  of  claret 
very  slowly,  looking  at  it  as  if  ex- 
pecting  to  see   in    the   purple  re- 
flection   some   explanation    of    the 
mystery.      As    for    Gerald   Went- 
wrorth,    he    relapsed    into    silence 
wben  he  found  that  his  az^guments 


did  not  aker  FranVg.dedsioii;  he 
too  was   disappointed'  not  to   find 
his  brother  alone.    He  sat  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  and  a  singular  look 
of  abstraction  on  his  &ce.    He  had 
got  into  a  new  atmoapbere  —  a  dif- 
ferent world.    When    his  anxieties 
about  Frank  were  satisfied,  Gerald 
withdrew    hinciself   altogether   from 
the  little  patty.     He  sat  there,  it  is 
true»  not  unaware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  from  time  to  time  join- 
ing in  the  conversation ;  but  already 
a  subtle  change  had  come  over  Ger- 
ald.     He  might  have  been  repeat* 
ing  an  **  office,"  or  carrying  on  a 
course   of  private   devotions,   from 
his   looks.     Rome   had  established 
her  dualism  in  his  mind.     He  had 
no  longer  the  unity  of  an  English-! 
man  trained  to  do  one  thing'  at  a 
time,  and  to  do  it  with  his  might 
He  sat  in  a  kind  of  languor,  carry- 
ing   on   within    himself    a.  thread 
of  thought,  to  which  hiu  external 
occupation  gave  no  due ;  yet  at  the 
same   time  suffering   no    indication 
to  escape  him  of  the  real  conditioa 
of  his  mind.     The  three  were  con« 
sequently  &r  from  being  good  com* 
pany.    Mr.  Proctor,  who  was  more     ^ 
puzzled  than  ever  as  to  the   true 
state  of  the  case,  could  not  unbur- 
den himself  of  his  own  intentions 
aa  he  had  hoped  to  do;  and  after 
a  while  the  Curate,  too,  was  silent, 
finding  his  statements  received,  as 
he  thought,  but  coldly.    It  was  a 
great  relief  to  him  when  .  he  was 
called    (vuit    by  Sarah  to  speak   to 
some  one,  though  his  absence  made 
conversation  still  more  difficult  for 
the  two  who  were  left  behind.     Mr. 
Proctor,  from,  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  regarde'd  Gerald  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wonder  and  pity.     He  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  speak  to  him  —  to  ex- 
pound the  superior  catholicity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  schismatic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Rome.     ''  It 
might  do  him  good  to  read  Bmrgon's 
book,"  Mr.  Proctor  said  to  himself; 
and    by  way  of   introducing    that 
subpect,  he  began  to  talk  of  Italy, 
which  was  not  a  bad  device,  and 
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did  ci«cBi  to  his  iny«ntioik  MesA- 
wbile  the  Ourate  had  gone  to  his 
study,  wondering  a  little  who  oould 
waat  him,  and,  to  his  ttiter  bewil- 
dermeni,  Toimd  his  aunt  Dora, 
Tailed,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  great 
riiawl. 

"Oh,  Frank,  mr  dear,  don't  be 
ai^rj.  I  oonldn^t  help  ooming," 
oried  Miss  Dora.  "Oonie  and  sit 
down  hy  me  here.  I  slipped  oat  and 
did  not  even  pat  on  my  bonnet,  that 
nobodr  might  know.  <^,  Frank,  I 
dcmH  know  what  to  say.  I  am  so 
afraid  you  hove  been  wicked.  I  have 
just  seen  that — that  girl.  I  saw  her 
out  >  of  my  window.  Frank  I  don't 
jump  up  like  that  I  can't  go  on 
telling  you  if  you  don't  stay  quiet 
here." 

^^Annt,  let  me  understAnd  you," 
cried  the  Curate.  "  You  saw  whom  ? 
Rosa  Elsworthy?  Don't  drive  me 
desperate,  as  all  the  others  do  with 
thdr  stupidity.  •  Tou  saw  herf 
when  ?— where  ?" 

"Oh,  Fmnk,  Frank!  to  think 
it  should  put  you  ih  sach  a  way  — 
such  a  girl  as  that  F  Oh,  my  dear  boy, 
if  I  had  thought  yon  eared  so  much, 
^  I  never  would  have  come  to  tell 
you.  It  wasn't  to  encourage  you  — 
It  wasn't  —  Oh,  Frank,  Frank !  that 
it  should  come  to  thlH  1"  cried  Miss 
Dora,  shrinking  back  from  him  with 
iOright  and  horror  in  her  face. 

"  Come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose," 
said  the  Curate,  who  was  desperate. 
He  picked  up  her  shawl,  whichtihad 
fkllen  on  the  floor,  and  bundled  her 
up  in  it  in  the  most  summary  way. 
^  Come,  aunt  Dora,"  said  the  impet- 
uous  young  man ;  "  you  know  you 
were  always  my  kind^  friend. 
Nobody  else  can  help  .me  at  this 
moment  I  feel  that  you  are  gomg 
to  be  my  deliverer.  Come,  aunt 
Dora  —  we  must  go  and  find  her, 
you  and  I.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  losa" 

He  had  his  arm  round  her,  hold- 
ing on  her  shawl.  He  rsised  her 
up  from  her  chair,  and  supported 
her,  looking  at  her  as  he  had  not 
«  done  before  since  he  was  a  boy  at 
school,  Miss  Dora  thought  She  was 
too  frightened,  too  excited,  to  ciy,  as 


sbe  wouM.  htavo-  liked  to  doj  bnt 
the  proposal  was  so  terrible  and  so 
unprecedentad  that  she  leaned  back 
trembling  on  her  nephew's  arm, 
imd  cotiM  not  movB  either  to  obej- 
or  to  resist  him.  "  Oh,  Frank,  I 
never  went  after  any  improper  per- 
son in  my  life,"  garoed  aunt  J)ora. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  make  me  de 
«iything  that  is  wrong;  thej  will 
say  its  is  my  fault  I"  cried  the  poet 
lady,  gradually  feeling  hefsdf  obliged 
to  stand  on  ber  feel  and  collect  her 
feroes.  The  *shawl  fell  back  from 
her  shoulders  as  the  Curate  with- 
drew his  arm.  *^  Teu  have  lost  my 
large  pin,"  cried  aunt  Dora,  in  de- 
spair;- ^Und  I  have  no  bonnet 
And  oh  I  what  will  Leonora  say! 
I  never,  never  would  -have  eome  to 
tell  you  if  I  had  thought  <tf  this. 
I  only  came  io  warn  you,  Imk.  I 
only  intended—?-^" 

*'Tes,"  said  the  Curate.  The 
emergency  ^as  momehtous,  and  he 
dared  not  lose  patience.  He  &imd 
her  large  pin  even,'  wl^e  sbe  stood 
trembling,  and  stuck  it  into  ber 
shawl  as  if  it  had  been  a  skewer. 
'^You  never  would  have  oome  if 
you  had  not  been  ay  gnardiaa 
angel,"  said  the  deceitful  young  man, 
whose  heart  was  beating  high  with 
anxiety  and  hope.  **Nob<dy  else  ' 
would  do  for  me  what  -you  are  going 
to  do  -*-  but  I  have  always  had  confi- 
dence in  my  aunt  Dora.  Gome,  come. 
We  have  not  a  momtnt  to  lose." 

This  was  how  he  oveieame  Miss 
Dora's  scruples.  Before  she  knew 
what  had  bappened,  she  was  being 
hurried  through  the  dear  summer 
night  past  the  long  garden  walls  of 
Grange  Lana  !nie  stars  were  slun* 
ing  overhead,  the  leaves  matfing  on 
all  sides  in  the  soft  wind  —  not  a 
soul  to  be  seen  in  the  long  line  of 
darkling  road.  Miss  Dora  had  no 
breath  to  speak,  howevOT  mudi  dis- 
posed ^e  might  have  beea.  She 
could  not  remonstrate,  having  fall 
oceasion  fbr  all  her  foroea  to  keep 
her  feet  and  her  brea&  When  Vtt, 
Wentworth  paosed  for  an  instant  to 
ask  **  which  way  did  she  goT^  it 
was  all  Miss  Dora  could  do  to  indir 
cate  with  her  finger  the  dark  dqite 
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of  PricketPs  L«06^  lliither  slie  wm 
imznediatelf  carried  as  by  a  whirl- 
wind. With  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
ftstened  together  wfldly  by  the  big 
pin  — With  nothing  hot  little  satin 
slippers,  quite  unfit  for  the  exertion 
required  of  them — with  an  agonised 
protest  in  her  heart  that  she  had 
nerer,  never  in  her  life  gone  after 
any  improper  person  before — and, 
crowning  misfortune  of  all,  with  a 
horrible  consciousness  that  she  had 
left  the  garden-door  open,  hoping  to 
return  in  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Dora 
Wentworth,  single  woman  as  she 
was,  and  ignorant  of  epl,  was  whirl- 
ed off  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate 
Rosa  into  the  d$xk  abysses  of  Prick- 
ett'sLane. 

WhDe  this  terrible  Hegira  was 
taking  place,  Mr.  Proctor  sat  oppo- 
site Gerald  WentWortb,  sipping  his 
claret  and  talking  of  Italy.  **  Per- 
haps you  have  not  read  Burgon's 
boofc,*^  said  the  late  Rector.  **  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion in  it  about  the  Catacombs,  and 
he  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
question  between  the  Roman  Church 
and  our  own.  If  you  are  interested 
in  that  you  should  read  it,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor;  "it  is  a  very  important 
question.'* 

"Tes,**    gaid    Gerald;    and    then 
there  followed  a  pause.    Mr.  Proctor 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
faint  passing  smile,  the   abstracted 
look,  which  he  had  vaguely  observed 
all  the  evening;  and  he  looked  so 
inquiringly    across    the    table   that 
Gerald's    new-born    dualism    came 
immediately  into  play,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  his  companion.    Mr. 
Wentworth  talked,  and  talked  well ; 
but  his  eyes  were  still  abstracted, 
his  mind  was  still  otherwise  occu- 
pied ;  and  Mr.  Proctor,  whose  own 
intelligence  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
usual excitement,  perceived  the  fact 
without  bemg  at  all  able  to  explain 
it     An  hour  passed,  and  both  the 
gentlemen  looked  at  their  watches. 
The  Curate  had  left  them  abruptly 
Plough,  with  little  apology ;  and  as 
neither  of  them  had  much  interest 
in   the  other,  nor  in  the  conversa- 
tion,  it  was  natural  that  the  hosVs 
vozji.  xct. — va  DLxxxm, 


return  should  be  looked  fbr  witii 
some  anxiety.  When  the  two 
gentlemen  had  said  all  they  could 
say  about  Italy— when  Mr.  Proctor 
had  given  a  little  sketch  of  his  own 
experiences  in  Rome,  to  which  his 
companion  cUd  not  make  the  usual 
response  of  narrating  his — ^the  two 
came  to  a  dead  pause.  They  had 
now  been  sitting  for  more  than  two  • 
hours  over  that  battle  of  Iiafitte, 
many  thoughts  having  in  the  mean 
time  crossed  Mr.  Proctor's  mind 
concerning  the  coffee  and  the  Curate. 
Where  could  he  have  gone?  and 
why  was  there  not  somebody  in  the 
house  with  sense  enough  to  clear 
away  the  reniains  of  dessert,  and  re- 
fresh the  varied  interlocutors  with 
the  black  and  fragrant  cup  which 
cheers  all  students?  Both  of  the 
gentlemen  had  become  seriously 
uneasy  by  this  time;  the  late 
Rector  got  up  from  the  table  when- 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  **  Your 
brother  must  have  been  called 
away  by  something  important^" 
said  Mr.  Proctor  stiffly.  "Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  make  my  excuses. 
Mr.  Morgan  keeps  very  regular 
hours,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be 


"It  is  rery  extraordinary.  I 
can't  fancy  what  can  be  the  reason 
— it  must  be  somebody  sick,'*  said 
Gerald,  rising  too,  but  not  looking 
by  any  means  sure  that  Frank's 
absence  had  such  a  laudable  excuse. 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  late  Rcc 
tor  more  stiffly  than  ever.  "You 
are  living  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No;  I  am  at  Miss  Wentworth's 
—my  aunt's,"  sdd  Gerald.  "I  will 
walk  with  you;"  and  they  went 
out  together  with  minds  consider* 
ably  excited.  *Both  looked  up  and 
down  the  road  when  they  got  out- 
side the  garden-gate:  both  had  a 
vague  idea  that  the  Curate  might 
be  visible  somewhere  in  conrersa- 
tion  with  somebody  disreputable; 
and  one  being  his  friend  and  the 
other  his  brother,  they  were  almost 
equally  disturbed  about  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man.  Mr.  Proctor's 
thoughts,  however,  w«»re  mingled 
with  a  little  offence.  He  had  meant 
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to  be  oooiftdeiitial  and  brotherly, 
and  the  occasion  had  been  lost; 
and  how  was  it  possible  to  explain 
the  rudeness  with  which  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  treated  him  f  Gerald  was 
still  more  seriously  troubled.  When 
Mr.  Proctor  left  him,  he  walked  up 
and  down  Grange  Lane  in  the  quiet 
of  the  summer  night,  watching 
for  his  brother.  Jack  came  home 
smoking  hib  dgar,  dropping  Wode- 
house,  whom  the  heir  of  the 
'  Wentworths  declined  to  call  his 
friend,  before  he  reached  his  aunt's 
door,  and  as  much  surprised  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be,  to 
find  Gerald  lingering,  meditating, 
along  the  sileut  road;  but  still 
Frame  did  uot  come.  By-and-by 
a  hurried  light  gleamed  in  the 
window  of  the  summer-house,  and 
sounds  of  commotion  were  audible 
in  the  orderly  dwelling  of  the  Miss 
Wentworths;  and  the  next  thing 
that  happened  was  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Leonora,  also  with  a  shawl 
OTor  her  head,  at  the  garden-door. 
Just  then,  when  they  were  all  going 


to  bed,  CoUiDfl ,  MUn  Dora's  miid, 
had  come  to  the  drawing-room  in 
search  of  her  mistress.  She  wu 
not  to  be  found  auywhere^  though 
her  bonuets  and  all  her  outdoor 
gear  were  safe  in  their  place.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  the  entire 
family  were  startled  into  anxiety 
on  Miss  Dora's  account  As  for 
Mrs.  Gerald  Wentworth,  she  jumped 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poor  lady  was  murdered,  and  that 
Frank  must  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  filled  the  house  with 
lamentations.  .Nobody  went  to  bed, 
not  eren  aunt  Cecilia,  who  had  not 
been  out  of  %ier  room  at  eleven 
o'clock  for  centuries.  Collins  had 
gone  into  the  summer-house  and 
was  turning  over  everything  there 
as  if  she  expected  to  find  her  mis- 
tress's body  in  the  cupboard  or 
under  the  8o&;  Lewis,  the  batler, 
was  hunting  through  the  garden 
with  a  lantern,  looking  under  all 
the  bushes.  No  incident  so  utterly 
unaccountable  had  occurred  before 
in  Miss  Dora  Wentworth's  life. 


CHAPTER    XXXVL 


The  first  investigation  into  the 
character  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Went- 
worth, Curate  of  St  Koque's,  was 
fixed  to  take  place  in  the  vestrv  of 
the  parish  church,  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  which 
followed  this  anxious  night  Most 
people  in  Carlingford  were  aware 
that  the  Perpetual  Curate  was  to  be 

5ut  upon  his  trial  on  that  sunny 
uly  morning ;  and  there  was  natur- 
ally a  good  deal  of  curiosity  among 
the  intelligent  townsfolk  to  see  how 
he  looked,  and  what  was  the  aspect 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  bear 
testimony  for  or  against  him.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  the  crowd  to 
see  how  a  man  looks  at  a  great  crisis 
of  his  life  —  or  a  woman  either,  for 
that  nuktter ;  and  if  a  human  crea- 
ture, at  the  height  of  joy,  or  in 
the  depths  of  sorrow,  is  a  spectacle 
to  draw  everybody's  eyes,  there  is  a 
still  greater  dramatic  interest  in  the 
sight  when  hope  and  fear  are  both 


in  action,  and  the  alternative  hangs 
between  life  or  death.  It  was  life 
or  death  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  though* 
the  tribunal  was  one  which  could 
inflict  no  penidties.  If  he  should 
be  found  guilty,  death  would  be  a 
light  doom  to  the  downfall  and  mo- 
tSl  extinction  which  would  make  an 
end  of  the  unfaithful  priest;  and, 
consequently,  Carlingford  had  rea- 
son for  its  curiosity.  There  was  a 
crowd  abput  the  back  entrance 
which  led  to  the  shabby  little  sac- 
risty where  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Leeson  were  accustomed  to  robe 
themselves;  and  scores  of  pe6ple 
strayed  into  the  church  utself,  and 
him^  about)  pretending  to  look  at 
the  improvements  which  the  Rector 
called  restorations.  Mrs.  Morgan 
herself;  looking  very  pale,  was  in 
and  out  half-a-dozen  times,  in  the 
hour,  talking  with  terrible  science 
and  technicalism  to  Mr.  Finial'a 
clerk  of  works,  who  could  not  make 
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her  see  thftt  she  was  talking  GotMc 
—a  langaage  which  had  nothing  to 
do   with  Carlingford    Church,   that 
building  being  of  the  Revolution  or 
churchwarden    epoch.     She   was    a 
great  deal  too  much  agitated  at  that 
moment  to  be  aware  of  the  distinc- 
tion.   As  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  was 
uniTersally  agreed  that,  though  he 
looked^a  little  flushed  and  excited, 
there  was  no  particular  discourage- 
ment yisible  in  his  face.  '  He  went 
in  to  the  vestry  with  some  eager- 
ness, not  much  like  a  culprit  on  his 
trial     The  Rector,  indeed,  who  was 
heated  and  embarrassed  and  doubt- 
ful of  himself,  looked  more  like  a 
criminal  than  the  real  hero.     There 
were  six  of  the  ^amateur  judges,  of 
whom    one  had  felt  his  heart  fSul 
him  at  the  last  moment    The  five 
who  were  steadfast  were  Mr.  Morgan, 
Dr.  Maijoribanks,  old  Mr.  Western, 
(who  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Wodehouses,     and     brother-in-law, 
though  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
&ther,   of  the  beautiful  Lady  West- 
em,  who  once  lived  in  Grange  Lane), 
and   with    them    Mr.   Centum,   the 
banker,     and    old    Colonel    Chiley. 
Mr.  Proctor,  who  was  very  uneasy 
in  his  mind,  and  much  afraid  lest 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of   the  Curate's  behaviour 
on  the  previous  night,   had  added 
himself  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  to 
this  judicial  bench.     Mr.  Waters  had 
volunteered    his    services    as    coun- 
sellor,   perhaps  with  the   intention 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  a 
very   different   client;   and  to  this 
imposing    assembly    John     Brown 
had     walked    in,    with    his    hands 
'  in    his   pockets,   rather   disturbing 
the  composure  of  the  company  in 
genera],  who  were  aware  what  Kind 
of  criticism  his  was.    While  the  bed 
of  justice  was  being  arranged,  a  very 
odd  little   group   collected   in    the 
outer  room,  where  Elsworthy,  in  a 
foTerish    state   of  excitement,    was 
revolving  about  the  place  from  the 
door  to  the  window,  and  where  the 
Miss  Hemmings  sat  up  against  the 
wall  with  their  drapery  drawn  up 
about  them,  to  show  that  they  were 
of  different  clay  from  Mrs.  Alswor* 


ihy,  wl)o,  respeetlikl  but  sullen,  sail 
on  the  same  bench.  The  anxious 
public  peered  in  at  the  door  when* 
ever  it  had  a  chance,  and  took  peeps 
through  the  window  when  the  other 
privilege  was  impossible.  Besides 
the  Miss  Hemmings  and  the  Bl§- 
worthys  there  was  Peter  Hayles, 
who  also  had  seen  something,  and  the 
wife  of  another  shopkeeper  at  the 
end  of  George  Street ;  and  there  was 
the  Miss  Hemmings*  maid,  who  had 
escorted  them  on  that  eventful 
night  of  Rosa's  disappearance.  Not 
one  of  the  witnesses  had  the  small- 
est doubt  as  to  the  statement  he  or 
she  was  about  to  make;  ther  were 
entirely  oenvinoed  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their'  own  cause,  and  the. 
justice  of  the  accusation,  which  nat- 
urally gave  a  wonderful  moral  force 
to  their  testimony.  Besides  —  but 
that  was  quite  a  different  matter  — 
they  all  had  their  little  grudges 
against  Mr.  Wentworth,  each  in  his 
secret  heart 

When  Elsworthy  was  called  in  to 
the  inner  room  it  caused  a  little 
commotion  amid  this  company  out- 
side. The  Miss  Hemmings  looked 
at  each  other,  not  with  an  agreeable 
expression  of  fkce.  **They  might 
have  had  the  politeness  to  call  us 
first,*'  Miss  Sophia  said  to  her  sis- 
ter ;  and  Miss  Hemmings  shook  her 
head  and  sighed,  and  said,  "Dear 
Mr.  Bury ! "  an  observation  which 
meant  a  great  deal,  though  it  did 
not  seem  perfectly  relevant  "  Laws  I 
I'll  forget  everythink  when  Pm  took 
in  there,"  said  the  shopkeeper'a 
wife  to  Miss  Hemmings'  maid ;  and 
the  ladies  drew  still  closer  up, 
superior  to  curiosity,  while  the 
others  stretched  their  necks  to  get 
a  peep  into  thb  terrible  inner  room. 

It  was  indeed  a  formidable  tri- 
bunal. The  room  was  small,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  witness  was  within 
the  closest  range  of  six  pairs  of  ju- 
dicial eyes,  not  to  speak  of  the  vigi- 
lant orbs  of  the  two  lawyers,  and. 
those  of  the  accused  and  his  support- 
ers. Mr.  Morgan,  by  right  of  his 
position,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table^. 
and  looked  very  severely  at  the  Qrst 
witness  as  he  came  in  —  which  Elfl- 
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ir<H*tl^  did,  carrying  hk-  hat  before 
him  like  a  kind  of  shield,  and  pol- 
ishing it  carefully  round  and  round. 
The  Rector  was  far  from  having  any 
intention  of  discouraging  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  indeed  his  mainstay ; 
but  the  anxiety  of  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion, as  being  at  once  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  and  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  bed  of  justice,  gare  an 
unusal  sternness  to  his  face. 

'^Your  name  is  George  E]»- 
worthy,"  said  the  Rector,  filling 
his  pen  with  ink,  and  looking 
penetratingly  in  the  witness's  face. 

"George  Appleby  Elsworthy," 
said  Rosa's  uncle,  a  little  alarmed; 
**  not  as  I  often  sign  in  full ;  for 
you  see,  sir,  it's  a  long  name,  and 
life's  short,  and  it  ain't  necessary  in 
the  way  of  business " 

"Stationer  and  newsmonger  in 
Garlingford,"  interrupted  the  Rec- 
tor; "I  should  say  in  Upper  Grange 
Lane,  Garlingford ;  aged—-  " 

"  But  it  doesn't  appear  to  me 
that  newsmonger  is  a  correct  ex- 
pression," said  old  Mr.  Western,  who 
was  Tcry  conversational;  "newa- 
monger  means  «  gossip^  not  a  trades- 
man; not  that  there  ist^ey  reason 
why  a  tradesman  should  not  be  a 
gossip,  but—" 

"Aged?"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  hold- 
ing his  pen  suspended  in  the  air, 
"  I  will  say  newsvendor  if  that  will 
be  better  —  one  cannot  be  too  partic* 
iilar  — Aged ?" 

"He  is  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion," said  Dr.  Maijoribanks,  "  that's 
fl^l  we  need ;  don't  keep  us  all  day 
watting,  man^  but  tell  your  story 
about  this  elopement  of  your  niece. 
When  did  it  take  place,  and  what 
are  the  fiusts?  Never  mind  your 
hat,  but  say  out  what  you  have  got 
to  say." 

"You  are  much  too  summary, 
Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a 
little  offence ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
assembly  was  clearly  with  Dr.  Mar- 
JoribankS'-so  that  the  Rector  dashed 
in  45  as  the  probable  age  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  waited  bis  further  state- 
ment 

After  this  there  was  silence^  and 
Ekworthy  began  hia  story.  He 
narrated  all  the  &cts  of  Rosa's  dis- 


appearance^  with  an  intentimi  and 
bias  which  made  his  true  tale  a 
wonderful  tacit  accusation,  Ragi^ 
revenge)  a  sense  of  wrong,  worked 
what  in  an  indifferent  narrator  only 
the  highest  skill  could  havewrooght 
He  did  not  mention  the  Ourato'g 
name,  but  arranged  all  his  facts  ia 
lines  like  bo  many  trains  of  artillery. 
How  Rosa  was  in  the  habit  of  goiDg 
to  Mrs.  Hadwin's  (it  was  contrary  to 
Elsworthy's  instinct  to  bring  in  at 
this  moment  any  reference  to  Mr, 
Wentworth)  every  night  with  the 
newspaper —  "not  as  I  sent  her  of 
errands  for  common  —  keeping  two 
boys  for  the  purpose^"  said  the  in- 
jured man;  "but^  right  or  wrong 
there's  where  she'd  go  as  certain  as 
the  night  com&  I've  seen  her  with 
my  own  eyes  go  into  Mrs.  Hadwin's 
garden-door,  which  she  badnH  no 
need  to  go  in  but  for  being  en- 
couraged ;  and  it  would  be  half  an 
hour  at  the  least  afore  she  came 
out" 

"  But,  bless  me  I  that  was  very  m- 
prudent  of  you,"  cried  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  not  uttered 
a  word. 

"  There  was  nobody  there  but  the 
old  lady  and  hear  maids  —  except  the 
clergyman,"  said  Elsworthy.  "It 
wasn't  my  pait  to  think  as  she 
could  get  any  harm  from  the  clergy- 
man. She  wouldn't  hear  no  re- 
monstrances from  me ;  she  would  go 
as  regular  as  the  evening  come." 

"  Yea,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  who 
saw  John  Brown's  humorous  eye 
gleaming  round  upon  the  little  as- 
sembly ;  "  but  let  us  come  to  the 
immediate  matter  in  hand.  Your 
niece   disappeared  from  Garlingford 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Western,  "  we 
must  not  sink  into  conversation ; 
that's  the  danger  of  all  unofiBcial 
investigation&  It  seems  natural  to 
let  him  tell  his  story  as  he  likes; 
but  here  we  have  got  somebody  to 
keep  us  in  order.  It's  natural,  but 
it  ain't  law  —  is  it,  Brown  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  that  law  has  anything 
to  de  with  it,"  said  John  Brown, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Order  I  order  I "  said  the  Rector, 
who  was  much  goaded  and  aggra- 
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vMled  hf  this  mnnk.    ^  I  requai  muring,  ¥tit  sattod  himaelf  hearlly 

liiat  Uiere  may  ber  no  oOQTersation.  on  th«  beneh,  as  if  glad  to  flit  dowm 

The  wHnoas  wfll  proceed  with  what  anywhere^      He  aufwred  Frank   to 

he  has  to  say.    Your  niece  disap-  grasp  his  hand,  but  scarcely  gai^ 

peared  on  the  16  th.    What  were  the  it ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  k)ok,  except 

eiyoamstanees of  her  goiog  away?"  onee,    with    a    bitter     momentary 

**  She  went  down  as  usual  with  glance  at  the  brothers,    lliey  were 

the     newspaper,**   said    Eisworttiy ;  sons  a  father  might  well  hare  beem 

*4t  had  got  to  be  a  custom  as  regu-  proud  o(  so  &r  as  Szternal  appear- 


kr  as  regular.  She  stopped  out 
later  nor  common,  and  my  wife  and 
me  was  put  out  I  do&^t  mind 
>"^i^g>  gentlemen,*'  said  the  wit> 
nesa,  with  candour,  ''as  my  missis 
and  I  wasn't  alto^her  of  the 
same  mind  about  Rosa.  She  was 
kie,  but  I  can't  -say  as  I  was  anxi- 
ous.    It  waso^t  abore  a  weekaibre 


ances  went ;  but  the  Squire's  socd 
was  hitler  witbia  him.  One  was 
about  to  abandon  all  that  made  lift 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober- 
minded  country  gentleman.  The 
other  ^-^  '•  And  I  oould  have  swom 
by  Frank,"  the  mortified  &€her 
was  saj^ing  in  his  heart  He  sal 
down  with  a  dull,  dogged  compos* 


tiiat  Mr.  Wentworth  himself  brought  ure.  He  meant  to  hear  it  all,  and 
her  home  safe,  and  it  was  well  have  it  proved  to  him  that  his  fcv- 
known  as  he  didn^t  fike  her  to  be  ourite  son  was  a  villain.  No  won- 
oat  at  night ;  so  I  was  easy  in  mv  der  that  he  was  disinclined  to  re- 
mind, like.  But  when  eleven  o'cloek  spend  to  any  courtesies.  He,  set 
eame,  apd  there  was  no  denying  of  himself  down  almost  with  impati* 
its  being  past  hours,  I  began  to  get  enoe  that  the  sound  of  his  entrance 
a  little  fidgety.  I  stepped  eut  to  should  have  intemi]pted  the  narra* 
the  door,  and  I  looked  up  and  tive,  and  looked  straight  in  ft'ont  of 
down,  and  saw  nobody ;  so  I  took  him,  fixing  his  eyes  on  filsworthy, 
up  my  hat  and  took  a  turn  down  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  'anxious 

the  road ^"  glances  of  the   possible   dnlprit  at 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  little  his  side; 

disturbance   outside.      A   voice    at  '^  I  hadnt  gone  above  a  sitep  or 

wbtdi  the  Curate  started  was  audi-  two  when  I  see  Mr.  Hayles  at  his 

Ue,  asking  entrance.     **I  must  see  door.     I  said  to  him,   *It's  a  fiine 

Mr.   Wentworth  immediately,"  this  evening,* — as  so  it   was,  and    the 

voice  said,  as  the  door  was  partially  stars  stuoing.     *My  Rosa  ain't  been 

opened ;  and  then,  while  his  sons  about  your  place,  has  she  f '  I  says ; 

both  rose  to  their  feet,  the  Squire  and  he  says  *No.'    But,  gentlemen, 

himself  suddenly  entered  the  room.  I  see  by  the  look  of  his  eye  as  he 

He  looked  round  upon  the  assem-  had  more  to  say.    *  Ain't  she  come 

bled    company    with   a   glance   of  home  yet  ? '  says  Mr.  Hayles ^    ' 

shatne  and  grief  that  went  to  the  **Stop  a  moment,'*  said  John 
Curate's  heart    Then  he  bowed  to  %rown.     '*  Peter  Hayles  is  outside^ 


the  ju(^^,  who  were  looking  at 
bim  with  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  his  identity,  and  walked  across 
tiie  room  to  the  bench  on  which 
Gerald  and  Frank  were  seated  to- 
gether. **I  beg  your  pardon,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Squire,  "  if  I  in- 
terrupt your  proceedings;  but  I 
have  only  this  moment  arrived  in 
Carlingford,  audi  heard  what  was 
goiiig  on,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  as  my  son's  hon- 
our is  concerned."  Mr.  Went- 
worth searoelv  waited  for  the  assent 
which   everybody   united  la   mur- 


I  think.  If  the  Rector  wishes  to 
preserve  any  sort  of  legal  form  in 
this  inquiry,  may  I  suggest  that  a 
conversation  repeated  is  not  evi* 
dence  ?  Let  Elsworthy  tell  what  he 
knows,  and  the  other  can  speak  for 
himself ^" 

*'It  is  essential  we  should  hea^ 
the  conversation,"  said  the  Rector, 
**  since  I  believe  it  was  of  import- 
ance I  believe  it  is  an  important 
link  in  the  evidence —  I  believe ^ 

*'Mr.  Mor^n  apparently  has 
heard  the  evidence  before,"  said 
the  inexorable  John  Brown. 
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Her«  a  little  oonuaotioQ  aroie  in 
tbe  bed  of  justice.  ''  Hueh,  hush," 
•aid  Dr.  Maijoribanks;  **ihe  ques- 
tion is,  What  has  the  witness  got  to 
say  of  his  own  knowledge  ?  Go  on, 
ISlsworthy;  we  can't  possibly  spend 
the  whole,  day  here.  Never  mind 
What  Hayles  said,  unless  he  com- 
municated something  about  the 
girL" 

'*He  told  me  as  the  Miss  Hem- 
mings  bad  seen  Rosa,**  said  Els- 
worUiy,  slowly;  *^had  seen  her  at 
nine,  or  half  after  nine  —  I  won't  be 
sure  which — at  Mrs.  Had  win's  gate." 

'*Xhe  Miss  Hemmings  are  out- 
side. Let  the  Miss  Hemmines  be 
called,"  said  Mr.  Proctor,  who  had  a 
neat  respect  for  Mr.  Brown's  opin- 
S>n. 

But  here  Mr.  Waters  interposed. 
'*  The  Miss  Hemmings  will  be  called 
presently,"  he  said;  *4n  the  mean 
time  let  this  witness  be  heard  out ; 
afterwards  his  evidence  will  be  cor- 
roborated.   Go  on,  Elsworthy." 

*^The  Miss  Hemmings  bad  seen 
my  Bosa  at  Mrs.  Hadwin's  gate,"  re- 
peated £lsworthy,  *^a-8tanding  out- 
side, and  Mr.  Wentworth  a-standing 
inside;  there  ain't  more  respect 
eble  parties  in  all  Carlinglbrd.  It 
was  them  as  saw  it,  not  me.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  went  back  home.  I  went 
out  again.  I  went  over  all  the  town 
•rloolung  for  her.  Six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  come,  and  I  had  never  dosed 
an  eye,  nor  took  off  my  dothes,  nor 
even  sat  down  upon  «  chair.  When 
it  was  an  hour  as  I  could  go  to  a 

fntleman's  house  and  no  offence, 
went  to  the  place  as  she  was  last 
seen.  Me  and  Mr.  Hayles  we  wen# 
together.  The  shutters  was  all 
shut  but  on  one  window,  which 
was  Mr.  Wentworth's  study.  We 
knocked  at  the  garden-door,  and 
I  ain't  pretending  that  we  didn't 
su^e  a  noise;  and,  gentlemen,  it 
wasn't  none  of  the  servants — it  was 
Mr.  Wentworth  hisself  as  opened  the 
doo^." 

There  was  here  a  visible  sensa- 
tion among  the  judges.  It  was  a 
point  that  told.  As  for  the  Squbfi^ 
be  set  his  stick  firmlv  before  him, 
and  leaned  his  clasped  hands  upon 
it,  to  steady  himselt    His  health- 


fulf  nad^  oountenanoe  was  pal- 
ing gradually.  If  it  had  been  an 
aposue  who  spoke,  he  could  not 
have  taken  in  more  entirely  the 
bitter  tale. 

''  It  was  Mr.  Wentworth  hisself 
gentlemen,"  said  the  triumphtnt 
witness;  "not  like  a  man  roused 
out  of  his  sleep,  but  dressed  and 
shaved,  and  his  hair  brushed,  as  if 
it  had  been  ten  instead  o'  six.  It!fl 
well  known  in  Garlingford  as  he 
ain't  an  early  man;  and  gentle- 
men here  knows  it  as  well  as  me. 
I  don't  pretend  as  I  could  keep  my 
temper.  I  give  him  my  mind, 
gentlemen,  beii^  an  injured  man; 
but  I  said  as  —  if  be  do  .his  duty  by 
her ^" 

"Softly  a  moment,"  said  Mr. 
Brown.  ^' What  had  Mr.  Wentworth's 
aspect  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  do  with  Rosa  Elsworthy^s  disap- 
pearance at  nine  on  the  preTious 
night?" 

"I  don't  see  that  the  question  is 
called  for  at  the  present  moment," 
said  Mr.  Waters.  "Let  us  hear 
what  reasons  you  have  for  attribut- 
ing to  Mr.  Wentworth  an  unusual 
degree  of  intevest  in  your  niece." 

"Sir,"  said £lsworU)y,  "he  come 
into  my  shop  as  regular  as  the  day; 
he  never  come  but  he  asked  after 
Bosa,  or  spoke  to  her  if  she  was 
there.  One  night  he  walked  all 
the  way  up  Grange  Lane  and 
knocked  at  my  door  and  brought 
her  in  all  of  a  glow,  and  said  I 
wasn't  to  send  her  out  late  no  mora 
My  missis,  being  a  woman  as  is  Teiy 
particular,  was  struck,  and  thought 
as  harm  might  come  of  it ;  and,  not 
to  be  talked  o(  we  sent  Bosa  away. 
And  what  does  Mr.  Wentworth  do, 
but. the  moment  he  hears  of  it 
comes  right  off  to  my  shopJ  He 
had  been  at  his  own  home,  sn*, 
a-visiting  his  respected  family,"  said 
Elsworthy,  tummg  slightly  towards 
the  side  of  the  room  where  the  &- 
ther  and  sons  sat  together.  "He 
came  to  my  shopfwith  his  carpet- 
bag 4M  he  come  off  the  railway,  and 
he  gave  me  my  orders  as  I  was  to 
bring  Rosa  back.  What  he  said 
was  *Directiy,'  that  rery  day.  I 
never  had  no  thought  but  what  his 
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meaning  was  honourable — being  a 
clergyman,'*  said  the  witness,  with 
a  heayj^  sigh ;  and  then  there  en- 
sued a  little  pause. 

*'  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  better 
be  called  now,"  said  Mr.  Waters. 
'*£lsworth7,  you  can  re14re ;  but 
we  may  require  you  again,  so  you 
had  better  not  go  away.  Request 
Miss  Hemmings  to  do  us  the  fieiyour 
of  coming  hera" 

The  Squire  lifted  his  hear^  eves 
when  the  next  witness  entered  She 
made  a  yery  solemn  curtsy  to  the 
gentlemen,  ^nd  sat  down  on  the 
chair  which  somebody  placed  for 
her.  Being  unsupported,  a  lady 
—  not  to  say  an  unmarried  lady 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  fact. — 
among  a  number  of  men,  Miss  Hem- 
mings was  naturally  much  agitated. 
She  was  the  eldest  and  the  softest- 
hearted;  and  it  occurred  to  her  for 
the  first  time,  as  she  gave  a  fright- 
ened look  towards  the  Curate,  tiiat 
he  was  like  her  fkyourite  younger 
brother,  who  had  died  eyer  so  many 
ages  ago — a  thought  which,  for  the 
fibrst  time,  made  her  doubtful  of  her 
tesdmony,  and  disposed  to  break 
down  in  her  eridence. 

"You  were  in  Grange  Lane  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  ultimo," 
sud  Mr.  Morgan,  after  he  had  care- 
fully written  down  her  name, 
"about  nine  o'clock?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Morgan, '^  said  the 
poor  lady ;  "  we  were  at  Si  Roque's 
Cottage  drinking  tea  with  Mrs. 
Bland,  who  was  lodging  with  Mrs. 
Smith  in  the  same  rooms  Mrs. 
Rider  used  to  have.  I  put  the  note 
of  invitation  in  my  pocket  in  case 
there  should  be  any  doubt ;  but 
indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Bland  was  taken 
very  ill  on  the  16th,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks  was  called,  and  he  knows 
it  could  not  be  any  other  evening 
— ^and  besides ^" 

**  About  nine  o'clock,"  sud  Mr. 
Waters ;  "  did  I  understand  you,  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock  ?  " 

^'She  was  such  an  invalid,  poor 
dear,"  said  Miss  Hemmings,  apolo- 
getically; "and  it  is  such  a  privi- 
lege to  have  real  Christian  conver- 
sation. We  dined  early  on  pur- 
pose, and  we  were  asked  for  half- 


(>ast  six.  I  thikik  it  most  hav% 
been  a  little  after  nine;  but  Mary 
is  here,  and  she  knows  what  hoiv 
she  came  for  us.  Shall  I  call  Mary, 
please  ?" 

"  Presently,"  said  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  "Don't  be  agi- 
tated ;  one  or  two  questions  wib 
do.  You  passed  Mrs.  Hadwin's 
door  coming  up.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  gentlemen  what  you  saw' 
there?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Miss  Hemmioga 
She  looked  round  at  the  Curate 
again,  and  he  was  more  than  ever 
like  Willie  who  died.  "I— I  don't 
take  much  notice  of  what  I  see  ia 
the  streets,"  she  said,  faltering; 
"  and  there  are  always  so  many  poor 
people  going  to  see  Mr.  Wentworth." 
Here  the  poor  lady  stopped  short 
She  had  never  considered  before 
what  harm  her  evidence  might  do. 
Now  her  heart  smote  her  for  the 
young  man  who  was  like  Willie. 
**  He  is  so  very  kind  to  all  the  poor 
people,"  continued  the  unwilling 
witness,  looking  doubtfully  roimd 
into  all  the  faces  near  her;  ^'and 
he's  such  a  young  man,"  she  added, 
in  her  tremulous  way.  It  was  Miss 
Sophia  who  was  strong-minded;  all 
the  poor  women  in  Back  Grove 
Street  were  perfectly  aware  that 
their  chances  were  doubled  when 
they  found  Miss  Jane. 

"  But  Tou  must  tell  us  what  you 
saw  all  the  same,"  said  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks.  "I  daresay  Mr.  Wentworth 
wishes  it  as  much  as  we  do."     ' 

The  Curate  got  up  and  came  for- 
ward with  one  of  his  impulses.  "  I 
wish  it  a  great  deal  more,"  he  said. 
"My  dear  Miss  Hemmings,  thank 
you  for  your  reluctance  to  say  any- 
thing to  harm  me ;  but  the  truth 
can't  possibly  hum  me:  tell  theni 
exactly  what  you  saw." 

Miss  Hemmings  looked  firom  one 
to  another,  and  trembling  more  and^ 
more.  "I  am  sure  I  never  meant' 
to  injure  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she  dW; 
"I  only  said  I  thought  it  was  im- 
prudent of  him — that  was  all  X 
meant  Oh,  I  am  sure,  if  I  had 
thought  of  this,  I  would  rather 
have  done  anything  than  say  it 
And  whateTer   Sophia  might  have 
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imagined,  I  aasqre  you,  gentlemen, 
/  never,  noyer  for  a  moment  thought 
Mr.  Wentworth  meant  any  harm." 

"Never  mind  Mr.  Wentworth," 
said  Mr.  Brown,  who  now  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  "When  yon  were 
pAfising  Mrs.  Hadwin*s  house  about 
Aloe  oMock  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  you  saw  some  one  standing 
ftt  the  door.  Mr.  Wentworth  parti- 
cularly wishes  you  to  say  who  it 
was." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brown— oh,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,*'cried  the  poor  lady:  "it  was 
utUe  Rosa  Elsworthy.  Sne  yns  a 
designing  little  artful  thing.  WJien 
nhe  was  in  my  Sunday  class,  she 
was  always  thinking  of  her  vanities. 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  talking  to  her 
at  the  garden-door.  I  daresay  he 
was  giving  her  good  advice ;  and 
oh,  gentlemen,  if  you  were  to  ques- 
tion me  for  ever  and  ever,  that  is 
ftU  I  have  got  to  say." 

"Did  you  not  hear  what  they 
were  talkmg  about  ?  "  said  Mr.  Proc- 
tor. "If  it  was  good  advico  " 
The  late  Rector  stopped  short,  and 
grew  red,  and  felt  that  his  supposi- 
tion was  that  of  a  simpleton.  "  You 
heard  what  they  were  talking  about? 
What  did  they  say?"  he  conclude 
edy  peremptorily,  in  a  tone  which 
frightened  the  reluctant  witness 
more  and  more. 

"I  did  not  hear  a  skigle  word," 
she  cried— '"not  »  word.  That  is 
ftll  I  know  about  it.  Oh,  please, 
let  me  go  away.  I  feel  very  faint 
t  should  like  a  little  cold  water, 
please.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  — 
not  a  word.  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing I  have  got  to  say." 

Everybody  looked  more  serious 
when  Miss  Hemmings'  stumbled 
from  her  chair.  She  was  so  fright- 
ened at  her  own  testimony,  and  so 
unwilling  to  give  it,  that  its  .im- 
portance was  doubled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inexperienced  judges.  The 
Squire  gave  a  low  groan  under  his 
br^h,  and  turned  his  eyes,  which 
bad  been  fixed  upon  her,  on  the 
pound  instead;  but  raised  them 
immediately,  with  a  ^leam  of  an- 
xiety, as  his  son  again  rose  from 
his  side.  All  that  the  Curate  meant 
to  do  was  to  give   the   trembling 


lady  his  arm,  and  lead  her  out; 
but  the  entire  assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Brown,  started 
and  stared  as  if  he  had  been  about 
to  take  instant  revenue  upon  the 
frightened  woman.  Miss  Hem- 
mings  burst  into  tears  when  Mr. 
Wentworth  set  a  chair  for  her  by 
the  door,  and  brought  her  &  glass 
of  water,  in  the  outer  room;  and 
just  then  somebody  knocked  and 
gave  him  a  note,  wiUi  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  presence  of  the  awful 
tribunal  Miss  Sophia  Hemmings 
was  corroborating  hei*  sister's  state- 
ment when  the  Perp<i'tual  Cmite 
re-entered.  He  stood  behind  her 
quite  quietly,  until  she  had  finished, 
with  a  slight  smile  upon  his  lip, 
and  the  note  in  his  hanoL  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks  was  not  partial  to  Miss 
Sophia  Hemmings.  She  was  never 
ill  herself;  and  rarely  permitted  even 
her  sister  to  enjoy  the  gentle  satis- 
faction of  a  day's  sickness.  The  old 
Doctor  looked  instead  at  the  Per> 
petual  Curate.  When  Miss  Hem- 
mings withdrew,  Dr.  Maxjoribanks 
interposed.  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  •has  something  to 
say,"  said  the  Doctor.  '*  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
hearing  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ns. 
Let  Peter  Hayles  wait  a  moment 
till  we  hear  what  Mr.  Wentworth 
has  to  say." 

"It  is  not  yet  time  for  ns  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  WentWQrth*8  statement," 
said  the  Rector.  "He  shall  cer- 
tainly be  heard  in  his  own  defence 
at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Waters^ 
call  Peter  Hayles." 

"One  moment,"  said  the  Curatei 
"  I  have  no  statement  to  make,  and 
I  can  wait  till  you  hav^  heard  what 
everybody  has  to^say,  if  the  Hector 
wishes  it;  but  it^  might  save  time 
and  trouble  to  hear  me.  I  have 
another  witness  whom,  op  to  this 
moment,  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
bring  forward  —  a  witness  all-im- 
portant for  me,  whom  I  cannot  pro- 
duce in  80  puUic  a  place,  or  at  an 
hour  when  everybody  is  abroad.  If 
you  will' do  me  the  favour  to  ad- 
journ this  inquiry  till  the,  erening^ 
and  to  meet  then  in  a  private  house 
—in  my  own,  or  Miss  Wentworth's, 
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or  wherever  you  may  appoint  —  I 
think  I  can  undertake  to  make  this 
whole  business  perfectly  dear.** 

'* Bless  me!"  said  Mr.  Proctor, 
suddenly.  This  uiezpected  and  &p- 
releyant  benediction  was  the  first 
sound  distinctly  audible  in  the  Ut- 
.  tie  stir  of  surprise,  eapectation, 
and  ezdcement' which  Mowed  the 
Curate's  speech.  The  Squire  let 
his  stick  fall  out  of  his  hands,  and 
mped  sfter  it  to  pick  it  up  again. 
Hope  had  suddenly  all  at  once 
oome  into  possession  of  the  old 
man's  breast  As  for  the  Bector, 
he  was  too  much  annoyed  at  the 
moment  to  speak. 

"  Ton  should  have  thought  of 
this  before,"  said  Dr.  Maijoribanks. 
**  It  would  have  been  just  as  eaay 
to  fix  this  meeting  for  the  evening, 
and  in  a  private  house,  and  would 
haye  saved  time.  You  are  very 
welcome  to  my  dining-room,  if  you 
jilease ;  but  I  don*t  understand  why 
it  could  not  have  been  settled  so  at 
once,  aad  saved  our  time,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  to  which  sentiment  there 
were  several  murmurs  of  assent 

*' Gentlemen,"  said  the  Curate, 
whose  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
excitement,  **  you  must  all  know 
in  your  hearts  that  this  trial  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place.  I  have 
lived  among  you  for  five  years,  and 
you  ought  to  have  known  me  by 
this  time.  I  have  never  been  asked 
for  an  explanation,  neither  oould 
any  explanation  which  it  aas  pos- 
9ble  for  me  to  make  have  cftvinced 
a  mind  prejudiced  against  me,"  he 
said,  aftor  a  moments  pause,  with 
a  meaning  which  everybody  under- 
stood. **  It  is  only  now  that  I  feel 
myself  able  to  clear  up  the  whole 
matter;  and  it  is  for  this-  reason 
alone  that  I  ask  you  to  put  off  your 
inquiry  till  to-night" 

**  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  consent 
to  any  adjournment,"  said  Mr.  Mor« 
"it  looks  like  an  attempt  to 


defeat 


%t  the  ends  of  justice."  The 
Bector  was  very  muoh  annoyed  — 
more  than  he  dared  confess  to  him- 
8el£  He  believed  in  his  heart  that 
yoang  Wentworth  was  guilty,  and  he 
felt  equally  convinced  that  here  was 


some  unexpected  loophole  through 
which  he  would  escape.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  was  strong  in  Orange 
Lane  —  stronger  than  a  new  Rector. 
The  Banker  and  the  Doctor  and  the 
Indian  Colonel,  not  to  speak  of  old 
Mr.  Western,  were  disposed  to  grant* 
the  request  of  the  Curate ;  and  wheyi 
even  Mr.  Proctor  forsook  his  side,  the 
Bector  himself  yielded.  ^^Thoueh 
it  is  againat  my  judgment,"  he 
said,  **and  I  see  no  advantajge  to 
be  g»ined  by  it,  the  meeting  had 
bettor  be  held  in  the  Bectory,  this 
evening  at  seven  o'clock." 

'*  Most  of  us  dine  at  seven  o'clock," 
said  Df.  Marjoribanks. 

^^This  evening  at  eight  o'clock," 
said  the  Bector,  severely.  ^*I  will 
request  all  the  witnesses  to  be  ia 
attendance,  and  we  must  hope  to 
find  Mr.  Wentworth's  witness  cf 
sufficient  importance  to  Justify  the 
change.  At  eight  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, in  my  house,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Rector,  itfe  collected  his  notes 
and  went  outside,  and  began  talking 
to  bis  witnesses,  while  the  otheis 
collected  together  round  the  table  to 
consult  over  this  new  phase  of  the 
affair.  The  three  Mr.  Wentworths 
went  out  together,  the  futher  be- 
tween his  two  tall  sons.  The 
Squire's  strength  was  much  shaken, 
both  in  mind  and  body.  Whea 
they  were  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
church,  he  looked  up  in  Frank's 
foce. 

'*  I  hope  you  consider  me  entitled 
to  an  immediate  ex^anation,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth.  ''  When  I  read  that 
anonymous  letter,  it  went  a  long 
way  towards  breikking  my  hearti 
sir;  I  can  tell  you  it  did.  Jack 
here  too,  and  your  brother  making 
up  his  mind  as  he  has  done,  Frank. 
I  am  not  a  man  to  complain.  If  it 
were  all  over  with  me  to-morrow,  I 
shoiridn't  be  sorry,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  it  weren't  for  the  girls 
and  the  little  childrea  But  X  al- 
ways thought  I  could  have  sworn  by 
Frank,"  said  the  old  man  nu>um- 
fully.  He  was  ever  so  much  older 
since  he  had  said  these  words 
before  in  the  long  lime  avenue  at 
Wentworth  HalL 
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rOBSTT&'S    LIFB    OF    CICBSO. 


"What  will  History  say  of  me 
six  hundred  years  hence  ?'*  So 
'  wrote  Cicero,  unburdening  his  heart 
to  his  friend  Atticus  in  such  con- 
fidential correspondence  as  surely 
was  never  known  before  or  since; 
but,  in  this  particular  question, 
merely  expressing  the  very  natural 
atixiety  of  every  man  who  feels  that 
his  name  and  acts  will  become  his- 
torical. More  than  thrice  the  six 
hundred  years  have  passed,  and,  in 
Cicero's  case,  History  has'  hardly 
vet  made  up  its  mlnd^  He  has  been 
lauded  and  abused,  from  his  own 
times  down  to  the  present,  in  terms 
as  extravagant  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  most  passionate  of  his  own 
orations :  both  his  accusers  and  his 
champions  have  caught  the  trick 
of  his  rhetorical  exaggeration  more 
easily  than  his  eloquence.  Modem 
German  critics  like  Drumann  and 
^Mommsen  have  attacked  him  with 
"hardly  less  bitterness,  though  with 
more  decency,  than  Dio  Cassius. 
Bishop  Middleton,  on  the  other 
hand,  ia  his  elaborate  Biography, 
is  as  blind  to  his  &ults  as  though 
he  were  delivering  a  panegyric  in 
the  Rostra  at  Rome.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  fond  partiality  of  the  learned 
Bishop's  view,  displayed  in  those 
pleasant  volumes  which  are  still  to 
this  day  the  great  storehouse  of 
materials  on  the  subject,  which  has 
produced  a  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  sceptical  and  disputatiops  Ger- 
mans, and  of  our  own  delightful 
but  paradoxical  De  Quincey.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  svmpathise  in 
some  degree  with  the  Athenian 
who  was  tired  of  always  hearing 
Aristides  extolled  as  '*the  Just]*' 
and  there  was  certainly  a  strong 
temptation  to  pick  holes  in  a  man's 
character  who  was  perpetually,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  and  for  eighteen 
centuries  after  his  death,  having  a 
trumpet  sounded  before  him  to  an- 


nounce him  as  the  prince  of  patri- 
ots as  well  as  philosophers ;  worthy 
indeed,  as  Erasmus  thought,  to 
be  canonised  as  a  saint  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  for  the  sin^^e 
drawback  of  his  not  having  been  a 
Christian. 

There  was  quite  room,  therefore, 
for  a  Life  of  Cicero  such  as  Mr.  For- 
syth has  given  us ;  written,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  but  with 
the  impartiality  of  an  MstoriaD. 
He  has  placed  before  us  once  more 
the  facts  of'  that  eventful  life  —  in 
itself  a  history  of  those  fifty  years 
which  saw  the  last  flashes  of  Ro- 
man true  grandeur,  the  last  gasps 
of  Roman  Uberty — clearly,  and  with 
sufficient  fulness  of  detail,  and  in 
a  style  which  will  attract  a  far 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  the 
limited  world  of  scholars.  Not  that 
his  work  \s  unscholarly  —  fir  firom 
it;  but  the  writer's  scholarship,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance  with  both 
Roman  and  English  law,  is  modestiy 
and  skilfully  worked  into  the 
&bric  of  the  story.  We  have  thus 
the  life  of  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  brought  more  vividly  be- 
fore English  readers,  who  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  be  but  moderately 
conversant  with  the  intrigues  of 
Roman  politicians,  or  the  intricades 
of  Romin  legislation.  In  tru^  the 
state  of  parties  at  Rome,  at  this 
crisis  of  her  history,  is  so  perplex- 
ing even  to  careful  students,  as  to 
add  largely  to  the  difSculty  of  pro- 
nouncing any  fair  judgment  upon 
the  political  conduct  of  Cicero.  If 
our  own  conclusions  are  sometimes 
less  favourable  than  Mr.  Forsyth's, 
we  fully  recognise  the  faim^s  and 
clearness  with  which  he  stat^  the 
facts.  Certainly  «the  great  Roman 
orator,  in  his  most  imaginative 
visions  of  future  fame,  never  dreamt 
that  his  life  would  be  written  by  a 
"British  barrister" — ^a  foreign  cuii- 


*  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero.' 
London:  Murray. 
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ositjT  which  he  thought  trould  iyt>- 
duce  quite  a  sensatfon  at  Rome;* 
bnt  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  treatment 

In  one  respect,  the  times  of  Ci- 
cero, in  spite  of  their  complicated 
politics,  should  have  more  interest 
for  a  modem  reader  than  most  of 
what  is  called  A;icient  History. 
Forget  the  date  but  for  a  moment, 
and  there  is  scarcely  anything  an- 
cient about  them.  The  scenes  and 
actors  are  modem  —  terribly  mo- 
dem; far  more  so  than  the  middle 
sges  of  Christendom.  Between  the 
times  of  our  own  Plantagenets  and 
Georges,  for  instance,  there  is  a  far 
wider  gap,  in  all  but  years,  than 
between  the  consulships  of  Caesar 
and  Napoleon.  The  habits  of  life, 
the  ways  of  thinking,  the  family 
affections,  the  tastes  of  the  Romans 
of  Cicero's  day,  were  in  many  re- 
spects wonderfully  like  our  own; 
the  political  jealousies  and  riyalries 
bare  repeated  themselves  again  and 
tgain  in  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies of  Europe :  their  code  of  po- 
litical honour  and  morality,  debased 
as  it  was,  was  not  much  lower  than 
that  which  was  held  by  some  great 
statesmen  a  generation  or  two  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  be  thankftil  if  the 
most  frightiul  of  their  vi^s  were 
the  exclusive  shame  of  paganism. 

It  was  in  an  old  but  humble 
country-house,  near  the  town  of  Ar- 
pinnm,  under  the  Volscian  hills, 
that  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was 
bom,  one  hundred  and  six  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The 
family  was  of  ancient  equestrian 
dignity,  but,  as  none  of  its  members 
hsul  hitherto  home  any  office  of 
state,  it  did  not  rank  as  "noble." 
His  grandfather  and  his  father  had 
borne  the  same  three  names — th^ 
last  jan  inheritance  from  some  for- 
gotten ancestor  who  had  either 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  vetches  (cieer\  or,  as  less  compli- 
mentary traditions  said,  had  a  wart 


of  that  shape  upon  his  nosa.  Th« 
grand&ther  was  still  living  when 
the  little  Cicero  was  bom;  a  stout 
old  conservative,  who  had  success- 
fully resisted  the  attempt  to  intro* 
duce  vote  by  ballotf  into  his  native 
town,  and  hated  the  Greeks  (wba 
were  just  then  coming  into  iashion) 
as  heartily  ba  his  English  represen- 
tative, fif^  years  ago,  might  havA 
hated  a  Frenchman.  "The  more 
Greek  a  man  knew,"  he  protested, 
"  the  greater  rascal  ho  turned  out" 
The  father  was  a  man  of  quiet 
habits,  taking  no  part  in  even  local 
politics,  given  to  books,  and  to  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  old  family  house,  which,  up  to 
his  time,  seems  not  to  have  been 
more  than  a  modest  grange.  The 
situation  was  beautiful  and  roman« 
tic ;  and  the  love  for  it,  which  grew 
up  with  the  young  Cicero  as  a  child, 
he  never  lost  in  the  busy  days  of 
his  manhood.  It  was  in  his  eyes, 
he  said,  what  Ithaca  was  to  Ulysses, 

"A     rough,     wild     ni^rM-Uuid,     but    whoM 
crops  an  men.** 

There  was  an  aptness  in  the  quota- 
tion ;  for  at  Arpinum,  a  few  years 
before,  was  bom  that  Caius  Mari- 
us,  seven  times  consul,  who  had  at 
least  the  virtue  of  manhood  in  him, 
if  he  had  few  besides. 

But  the  quiet  country  gentleman 
was  ambitious  for  his  son.  Cicero's 
&ther,  like ,  Horace's,  determined 
to  give  him  the  best  education 
in  his  power;  and  of  course  the 
best  education  was  to  be  found  in 
Rome,  and  the  best  teachers  there 
were  Greeks.  So  to  Rome  young 
Marcus  was  sent  in  due  time,  with 
his  younger  brother  Quintus.  They 
lodged  with  their  uncle-in-Iaw, 
Aculeo,  a  lawyer  of  some  distinc- 
tion, who  had  a  house  in  rather  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
moved  in  good  society;  and  the 
two  boys  attended  the  Greek  lec- 
jtures  with  their  town  cousins. 
Greek  was  as  necessary  a  part  of 


*  "  Mira  cniin  persona  mduci  potest  Stitanniei  JuriseontultiJ'^ — Letter  to  Tre- 
baJdtu  {Ad  JHv.  y^.  U). 

t  Qicero  hated  the  ballot  hhnself  as  cordially  as  his  ancestor:  "It  uncovers 
men's  ftcm  and  eonceals  their  thoughts ;  it  gives  them  the  opportmiitj  of  doing 
what  they  like,  and  promising  all  that  thej  are  asked." 
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ft  Ronuui  gvntleiMUi^  edttcatioa  in 
thoM  6&ys  as  Latin  and  Frtnoh  are 
with  us  now ;  like  Latin,  it  was  the 
key  to  literatare  (for  the  Romans 
had  as  yet,  it  mvst  be  remembered, 
nothing  worth  calling  literature  of 
their  own) ;  and,  like  French,  it  was 
the  language  of  refinement  and  the 
play  of  polished  society.  Let  us 
hope  that  by  this  time  the  good  old 
grandfather  was  galAiered  peacefully 
into  his  urn;  it  might  have  broken 
his  heart  to  have  seen  how  enthusi^ 
astteally  his  grandson  Marcus  threw 
himself  mto  this  newihngled  study; 
and  one  of  those  letters  of  his  riper 
f  years,  stofied  full  of  Greek  terms  and 
phrases  even  to  affectation,  would 
iMiTe  drawn  anjrthing  but  blessings 
from  the  old  gentleman  if  he  had 
liv«d  to  hear  them  read. 

Young  Cicero  went  throo^  the 
regular  oarrieulum — grammar,  rha- 
tone,  and  the  Greek  poets  and  his- 
torians. Like  many  other  youth- 
ful geniuses,  he  wrote  Sr  good  deal 
of  poetry  of  his  own,  which  his 
friends,  as  was  natural,  thought  very 
highly  of  at  the  time,  and  of  which 
he  himself  retained  the  same  good 
opinion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as 
would  have  been  natural  to  few 
men  except  Cicero.  But  his  more 
important  studies  began  after  he 
had  assumed  the  *' white  gown*' 
which  marked  his  emergence  from 
boyhood  into  more  responsible  life 
— at  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
began  a  special  education  for  the 
bar.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
]>rofession,  for  an  advocate's  prac«> 
tice  at  Borne  was  gratuitous;  but 
it  was  the  best  training  for  public 
life;  it  was  the  ready  meatus,  to  an 
able  and  eloquent  nam,  of  gaining 
that  popular  influence  which  would 
secure  bis  election  in  due  course  to 
the  great  magistracies  whiqb  formed 
the  successive  steps  to  political 
power.  Mr.  Forsyth  shows  how  the 
mode  of  studying  law  at  Rome  bore 
a  very  considerable  resemblance  to* 
the  preparation  for  the  English  bar. 
Our  modem  law-student  purchases 
his  admission  to  the  chambers  of 
•ome  special  pleader  or  oonveyanoer, 
wheoe  he  is  supposed  to  learn  faia 


future  business  by  copying  prece- 
dents and  answering  cases,  and  he 
also  attends  the  public  lectures  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  So  at  Bome 
the  young  aspirant  was  to  be  found 
(but  at  a»  much  earlier  hour  than 
would  suit  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's 
Inn)  in  the  open  haU  of  spme  great 
jurist's  house,  listening  to  his  opin- 
ions given  to  the  throng  of  clients 
who  crowded  there  every  morning: 
while  his  more  sealous  pupils  would 
accompany  him  in  his  stroll  in  the 
Forum,  and  attend  his  pleadings  in 
the  courts  or  his  speecnes  on  the 
Rostra^  either  taking  down  on  thcii 
tablets,  or  storing  in  their  memories, 
his  diota  upon  legal  questions!  In 
such  wise  Cicero  became  the  pupil 
of  Mucins  Scsevola,  whose  house 
was  called  *'the  oracle  of  Rome"— 
scarcely  ever  leaving  his  side,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it ;  and  after  that 
great  lawyer's  death,  attaching  him- 
self in  much  the  same  way  to  a 
younger  cousin  of  the  same  name 
and  scarcely  less  reputation.  Be- 
sides this,  to  arm  himself  at  all 
points  for  his  proposed  career,  he 
read  logic  with  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
studied  the  action  of  ^sop  and 
Roscius — then  the  stars  of  the  Bo- 
man  stage — declaimed  aloud  like 
Demosthenes  in  private,  made  copi- 
ous notes,  practised  translation  to 
form  a  written  style,  and  read  day 
aqd  night  He  ^ined  severely  as 
an  intellectual  athlete;  and  if  none 
of  his  contemporaries  attained  such 
splendid  success,  perhaps  none  work- 
ed so  hard  for  it  He  made  use, 
too,  of  special  advantages  which 
were  open  to  him  —  little  appreciat- 
ed, or  at  least  seldom  acknowledged, 
by  the  men  of  his  d^v — the  society 
and  conversation  of  elmnt  and  ao* 
complished  women.  In  Scsevola's 
domestic  circle,  where  the  mother, 
the  daughters,  and  the  grand- 
daughter^ successively  seem  to  hare 
been  such  charming  talkers  that 
language  found  new  graces  from 
their  lips,  the  young  advocate  learnt 
some  of  his  not  least  valuable  les- 
sons. **It  makes  no  little  diffex^ 
ence,"  said  he  in  his  riper  years, 
"what  style  of  expression  one  be- 
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comes  fa»i9iftr  wHh  in  the 
tioDB  of  daily  life.** 

Bat  no  man  could  be  completely 
educated  for  a  public  career  at  Rome 
mitil  he  had  been  a  soldier.  By 
what  muBt  seem  to  us  a  mistake  in 
the  Republican  system  «^  a  mistake 
which  we  hare  seen  made  more 
than  once  in  the  present  American 
war— apolitical  ofiQoes  of  state  were 
necessarily  « combined  with  military 
command.  Pristor  or  consul,  how- 
ertf  hopelessly  civilian  in  tastes 
and  antecedents,  might  be  sent  to 
conduct  a  campaign  in  Italy  or 
abroad  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  If  a 
man  was  a  heaven-bom  general,  all 
went  well ;  if  not,  he  had  usually 
a  chance  of  learning  in  the  school 
of  d|kat  It  was  desirable  at  all 
erente,  that  he  should  hare  seen 
what  war  was  in  his  youth.  Young 
(Cicero  served  his  first  campaigti,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  Sither 
of  a  man  whom  he  was  to  know  only 
too  well  in  after  life  —  Pompey  the 
Great  —  and  in  the  division  <^  the 
army  which  was  comiuanded  by 
Sylla  9»  lieutenant-general  He  bore 
arms  only  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
probably  saw  no  very  arduous  ser- 
vice, or  we  should  certainly  haye 
heard  of  it  from  himself;  and  he 
never  was  in  camp  again  until  he 
took  the  chief  command  as  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia.  He  was  at  Rome, 
leading  a  quiet  student4ife — hap- 
pily for  himself^  too  yoimg  to  be 
forced  or  tempted  into  an  active 
part -^during  the  bloody  feuds  of 
Sylla  and  the  younger  Marius. 

He  seems  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  advocate  when 
he  was  about  twenty-five, '  in  some 
suit  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Two  years  ailerwardS'  he  underto<^ 
his- first  defence  of 'ft «.  prisoner  on  a 
capital  charge,  and  secured  by  his 
eloquence  the  acquittal  of  Sextus 
Boscius  on  a  very. vague  accusation 
of  having  murdered  his  fatiier. 
That  there  was  *^ not* tittle  of  evi- 
dence "*  against  him  was,  as  Mr.  For- 
syth thinks  — and  probably  he  is 
right — a  very  minor  consideration 
with  a  jury  of  highly  intelligent 
Boman  dtiaena.    What  kind  of  coa- 


sideratioDSt  besides  the  rhstflsio.  of 
counsel,  did  usually  sway  these  gen- 
tlemen, we  shall  see  hereafter.  In 
consequence  of  this  decided  success^ 
briefs  esme  in  opon  the  youngs 
pleader  almost  too  quickly.  Liks 
Baany  other  suooessm  orators,  he 
had  to  combat  some  natural  de^ 
fieienoies:  he  bad  inherited  from 
his  father  a  somewhat  delicate  con«  \ 
stitution ;  his  lungs  were  not  powetw 
ful,  and  his  voice  required  careful 
management;  and  the  loud  deda^ 
mation  and  vehement  action  which 
he  had  adopted  from  jiis  models-* 
and  whioh  were  necessary  oondi- 
tioBS  of  success  in  a  large  arena-*— 
he  found  veiy  bard  woriL  He  left 
Rome  fbr  a  while,  and  retired  for 
rest  and  change  to  Athens. 

The  six  months  whioh  he  spent 
there,  though  busy  and  studious^ 
must  have  been  very  pleasant  ones. 
To  one  like  Cicero,  Athens  was  aA 
OBoe  classic  and  holy  ground.  It 
combined  all  those  assooiations  and 
attractions  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  in  a  visit  to  the  capitals  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy,  and  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  Poetry,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  religion  —  all,  to  his 
eyes,  had  thdr  cradle  there.  It 
was  the  home  of  all  that  was  litera- 
ture to  him;  and  there  were  the 
Eleusinisn  mysteries  —  which  are 
mysteries  still,  but  which  undoubt- 
edly contained  whatever  fiuth  in 
the  Inrisible  and  E)temal  rested  in 
the  mind  of  an  enlightened  pagan. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Cicero  took  this  opportunity  of  ini- 
tiation. His  brother  Quintus  and 
one  of  his  cousins  were,  with  him 
at  Athens;  and  there  aJso  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  an  old 
schoolfellow,  Titus  Pomponius,  who 
lived  so  long  in  the  city,  and  be- 
came so  thoroughly  Athenian  in 
his  tastes  and  habits,  that  he  is  bet- 
ter known  to  us,  as  he  was  to  his 
contemporaries,  by  the  surname  of 
Atticus,  which  was  given  him  half 
in  jest,  than  by  his  more  sonorous 
Roman  name.  It  is  to  the  acciden- 
tal circumstance  <^  his  being  so  long 
an  absentee,  and  the  correspondence 
which  was  ^oaintained  between  ths 
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tvro  fiieiids,  with  occMional  ioierrals,  able  disewie — ftt  a  ripe  old  age;  i 

for  something ,  like  foor-and-twentj  godless    Epicurean,  no    doubt^  bat 

jears,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  not  th«  worst  of  them, 

more  iuU  and  reliable  insight  into  the  We  must  return,  to  Cicero,  and 

character  of  Cicero  than  of  an^  other  deal    somewhat    briefly    with  the 

of  t^e  great    minds  of   antiquity ;  next  few  years  of  his  life,  of  which 


nearly  four  hundred  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  written  in  all  the  familiar 
.  confidence  of  priyate  friendship  by 
a  man  by  no  means  reticent  as  to 
his  personal  feelings,  having  been 
preserved  to  us^  Atticus^s  replies 
are  lost ;  it  is  said  that  he  was  pru- 
dent enough,  after  his  -friend's  un- 
happy death,  to  reclaim  and  destroy 
them.  They  would  perhaps  have 
told  us,  in  his  case,  not  very  much 
that  we  care  to  know  beyond  what 
we  know  abready.  Rich,  luxurious, 
with  elegant  tastes  and  easy  moral 


ample  details  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Forsyth's  pages.  He  extended  his 
foreign  tour  for  two  years,  visiting 
the  chief  cities  of  A«a  Minor,  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  at  Rhodes 
to  take  lessons  once  more  from  his 
old  tutor  Mdo  the  rhetorician,  aod 
everywhere  avuling  himself  of  the 
lectures  of  the  most  renowned 
Greek  professors,  to  correct  and 
improve  his  own  style  of  composi- 
tion and  delivery.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  married.  Of 
the  character  of  his  wife  Terentia 


it^ — a  true  Epicurean,  as  he  boasted   very    difierent     views    have    been 


himself  to  be  —  he  had  nevertheless 
a  kind  heart  and  an  open  hand.  He 
has  generally  been  called  selGsh, 
somewhat  unfairly;  at  least  his  sel- 
fishness never  took  the  form  of  in- 
difierence  or  unkindness  to  others, 
^is  vocation  was  certainly  not  pa- 
triotism; but  the  worldly  wisdom 
which  kept  well  with  men  of  all 
political  colours,  and  eschewed  the 


taken.  In  all  her  husband's  lettos 
she  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  ap- 
parently the  most  sincere  affectioQ. 
He  calls  her  repeatedly  his  *^  dar- 
ling **_*<  the  delight  of  his  eyes'* 
—  **  the  best  of  mothers ; "  jet  he 
procured  a  divorce  from  her,  for  no 
distinctly  assigned  reason,  after  a 
married  life  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  se- 


wretched  intrigues  and  bloody  feud^  rious  domestic   unhappiness.     The 


of  Rome,  stands  out  in  no  unfavour- 
able contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
many  of  her  widiaant  patriots.  If 
he  declined  to  take  a  side  himself 
men  of  all  parties  resorted  to  him 
in  their  adversity;    and   the   man 

.  who  befriended  the  younger  Marius       _  „_.,  

in  his  exile,  protected  the  widow  of  not  live  a  year  before  a  second  di- 
Antony,  ^ve  shelter  on  his  estates  vorce  released  him.  Terentia  is 
to  the  victims  of  the  triumvirate's  said  also  to  have  had  an  imperious 
proscription,  and  was  always  ready  temper ;  but  the  only  ground  for 
to  offer  his  friend  Cicero  both  his  this  assertion  seems  to  have  been 
house  and  his  purse  whenever  the  that  she  quarrelled  occasionally  with 
political  horizon  clouded  round  him,    her  sister-in-law  Pomponia^  daugh- 


imputations  on  her  honour  made 
by  Plutarch,  and  repeated  by  others, 
seem  utterly  without  foundation; 
and  Cicero's  own  share  in  the  trans- 
action is  not  improved  by  the  fiurt 
of  his  marrying  as  soon  as  possible 
an  almost  girl,  with  whom  he  did 


we  hold  to  have  been  as  good  a 
citizen  as  the  noisiest  clamourer 
for  *^ liberty"  in  the  Forum,  or  the 
readiest  hand  with  the  dagger.    He 


ter  of  AtticuB^i^d  wife  of  Quintua 
Cicero ;  but  as  Pomponia,  by  her 
own  brother^s  account,  showed  her 
own    temper   very   disagreeably  to 


kept  his  life  and  his  property  safe  her  husband,  the  feud  between  the 

through  all  those  years  of  peril  and  ladies  was  more  likely  to  have  been 

proscription,   with    less  sacrifice  of  her  fault  than  Terentia's.    But  the 

principle  than  many  who  had  made  very  low    notion  of   the    marriage 

louder  professions,  and  died  —  b^  a  relations   entertained  by   both    the 

singular  act  of  voluntary  starvation,  lam  Greeks  and  Romans  hdp    to 

to  make  short  work  with  an  incur-  throw  some  light  upon  a  jn^oeed- 
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ing  which  would  otherwise  seem 
yery  mysterious.  Terentia,  as  is 
pretty  plain  from  the  hints  in  her 
husband's  letters,  was  not  a  good 
manager  in  money  matters;  diere 
is  room  for  suspicion  that  she  was 
not  even  an  honest  one  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  was  "making  a  purse** 
for  herself:  she  had  thus  failed  in 
one  of  the  only  two  qualifications 
which,  according  to  Demosthenes 
— an  authority  wUb  ranked  very 
high  in  Cicero  s  eyes  —  were  essen- 
tial in  a  wife,  to  be  "a  faithful 
house-guardian"  and  "a  fruitful 
mother.**'*'  She  did  not  die  of  a 
broken  heart;  she  lived  to  be  104, 
snd,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  to 
have  three  more  husbands.  But 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  that  **  as 
she  was  fifty  years  old  when  Cicero 
divorced  her,  this  is  most  probably 
an  untrue  story.*' 

Increasing  reputation  as  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  pleader,  and 
the  social  influence  which  this 
brought  with  it,  secured  the  rapid 
succession  of  Cicero  to  the  highest 
public  oflBces.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  was  elected  Quaestor— the 
first  step  on  the  official]  ladder  — 
which,  as  he  already  possessed  the 
necessary  property  qualification, 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for 
life.  The  i£dileship  and  PrsBtor- 
ship  followed,  each  as  early,  in 
point  of  age,  as  it  could  legally  be 
held.  His  Qusastorship  had  in- 
volved his  accompanying  his  chie( 
the  Praetor,  into  .Sicily  for  a  year ; 
but  otherwise  his  practice  as  an 
advocate  suffered  no  interruption. 
It.  was  while  he  held  the  office  of 
iBdile  that  he  brought  to  justice 
the  most  important  criminal  of  the 
day  —  Caius  Verres,  charged  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
in  his  government-  of  Sicily ;  the 
grand  scale  of  whose  ofi*ences,  and 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  trial, 
hare  led  to  his  case  being  quoted  as 
an  obvious  parallel  to  that  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  though  with  much 
injustice  to  the  latter,  so  far  as  it 


may  seem  to  imply  any  .comparison  of 
moral  character.  The  case  was  not 
tried  out ;  for  Yerres^  finding  neither 
bribery,  nor  influence,  nor  intimidi^ 
tion  of  any  avail  against  the  over- 
whelming &cts  brought  out  in  evi- 
dence, retired  into  voluntary  exile  soon 
after  the  trial  began,  and  allowed  judg- 
ment to  go  by  default ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  it  would  require  a  volume  of 
itself,  though  the  few  pages  which  it 
occupies  in  the  work  before  us  give  a 
very  able  sketch  of  its  leading  fear 
tures.  Every  species  of  crime  and 
injustice  which  a  bad  man  pos^ 
sessed  of  irresponsible  power  coul4 
commit,  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  those  unhappy 
provincials.  The  reckless  gratifica- 
tion of  his  avarice  and  his  passions 
seldom  satisfied  hfm,  without  the 
addition  of  some  bitter  insult  to  the 
sufferers.  But  there  was  even  a 
more  atrocious  feature  in  the  case^ 
of  which  Cicero  did  not  fail  to 
make  good  use  in  his  appeal  to  a 
Roman  jury.  Many  of  the  unhappy 
victims  had  the  Roman  franchise. 
The  torture  of  an  unfortunate  Sici- 
lian might  be  turned  into  a  jest  by 
a  clever  advocate  for  the  defence, 
and  regarded  by  a  philosophic  jury 
with  less  than  the  cold  compassion 
with  which  we  regard  the  sufier* 
ings  of  the  lower  animals ;  but 
"to,  scourge  a  man  that  was  a 
Roman  and  uncondemned,**  was  a 
thought  which  made  the  officers  of 
the  great  Empire,  at  its  pitch  of 
power,  tremble  before  a  wandering 
teacher  who  bore  the  despised  name 
of  Christian.  And  this  was  what 
Verres  had  done, 

**  He  was  as  cmel  as  he  was  rapaciotis. 
There  was  a  deep  and  dreadful  dungeon 
at  Syracuse,  called  Latomis,  formed  out 
of  a  stone-quarry  by  the  tyrant  Diony- 
Bius,  and  used  as  a  prison  for  male- 
factors. Into  this  Roman  citizens  were 
thrown  by  Terres,  and  kept  in  chains 
until  they  were  strangled  by  his  orders. 
One  unhappy  man  amongst  them,  named 
Gabius,  contrived  to  escape  fW>m  the  hor- 
rible place,  and  fled  to  Messana.    Here  he 
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made  n6  ieorat  of  IilsiBtention  to  embtik 
for  Rome,  mad  to  impeach  Yenres  there. 
B«t  he  was  seiied  bythe  magtetrates,  who 
at  Menana  were  the  ohsequious  creatures 
of  the  GoTemor ;  and  Yerrea,  happening 
to  arrive  the  same  day,  condesmed  him  to 
be  first  stripped  and  flogged  naked  in  the 
marlcet-place,  and  then  crucified.  While 
the  poor  wretch  was  being  scourged,  no 
sound  escaped  bis  lips,,  except  the  oft-re- 
peated cry,  *  Civia  Romamu  mml^  as  if, 
says  Cicero,  he  thought  those  magic  words 
would  hare  power  to  save  him.  But  in 
Tain.  Yerres  ordered  across  to  be  erect- 
ed on  a  headland  that  commanded  a  yiew 
(^  Italy  across  the  strait,  saying,  in  sav- 
af0  mockery,  that  as  Gabius  called  him- 
self a  Soman  citasen,  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  lookmg  towards  his 
land.  And  there  he  was  crucified  and 
died." 

Mr.  Forsy th^B  English  *  givefi  the 
horrible  story  forcibly  enough;  but 
he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  thai, 
in  order  to  judge  of  its  thrilling 
effect  upon  a  Roman  jury,  it  roust 
be  read  in  the  grand  periods  of  the 
oration  itself,  to  which  (as  he  re- 
marks elsewhere  of  Cicero's  elo- 
quence generally)  *Mt  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  by  any  translation." 
The  fruitless  appeal  made  by  the 
unhappy  citizen  to  tlie  outraged 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  the  indig- 
nant demaiid  for  vengeance  which 
the  great  orator  founds  upon  it  — 
proclaiming  the  recognised  prin- 
ciple that,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  the  humblest  wanderer  who 
could  say  he  was  a  Roman  citizen 
should  find  protection  in  the  name  — 
will  be  always  remembered  as  hav- 
ing supplied  Lord  Palmerston  with 
one  of  his  most  telling  illustrations. 
But  this  great  speech  of  Cicero's  — 
perhaps  the  most  "magnificent  piece 
of  declamation  in  any  language  — 
though  written  and  preserved  to 
us,  was  never  spoken;  Yerres,  as 
has  been  said,  not  daring  to  chal- 
lenge a  verdict,  but  withdrawing 
to  Marseilles  soon  after  the  triid 
openecit  He  lived  there,  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
plunder,  long  enough  to  see  the 
fall  and  assassination  of  his  great 
accuser,  but  only  (as  it  is  said)  to 
share  his  fate  soon   afterwards  as 


one  of    the  rictimB    of   Antony's   " 
pro9cription. 

There  was  no  check  as  yet  in 
Cicero's  career.  It  had  heen  a 
steady  course  of  fiime  and  soecess, 
honestly  earned  and  well  deserred; 
and  it  was  soon  to  culminate  in 
that  grieat  civil  triumph  which  was 
to  earn  for  him  the  proud  tifie 
of  J^ater  Patri4B  —  the  Preserver  of 
Rome.  In  the^prime  of  his  man- 
hood he  reached  the  great  object  of 
a  Roman's  ambition ;  he  •  became 
virtually  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public :  for  he  was  elected,  by  ac- 
cUimation  rather  than  by  vote,  the 
first  of  the  two  consuls  for  the  year, 
and  his  colleague  was  a  man  who 
valued  his  office  chiefly  for  its  op- 
portunities of  peculation,  and  whom 
Cicero  knew  how  to  manage  It 
is  true  that  this  high  ^gnity— so 
jealous  were  the  old  republican 
principles  of  individual  power— 
would  last  only  for  a  year;  but 
that  year  was  to  be  a  most  eventfbl 
one,  both  for  Cicero  and  for  Rome. 
The  terrible  days  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  had  passed,  only  to  leave  h^ 
hind  a  tastej  for  blood  and  licence 
amongst  the  corrupt  aristocracy  and 
turbulent  commons.  Tho-e  were 
men  amongst  the  younger  nobles 
quite  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  struggle  fdr  absolute  powo-; 
and  the  mob  was  ready  to  foUow 
whatever  leader  was  bold  ehou^ 
to  bid  highest  for  their  support 

It  would  be  unreasonable  here 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  well- 
known  story  of  Catiline's  conspir 
acy.  Born  in  the  same  year  with 
Cicero,  his  unsuccessful  rival  for  the 
consulship,  and  hating  him  with  the 
implacable  hatred  with  which  a  bad, 
ambitious,  and  able  man  hates  in 
opponent  who  is  his  superior  in 
ability  and  popularity  as  wdl  as 
character,  Catiline  seems  to  have 
felt,  as  his  revolutionary  plot  ri- 
pened, that  between  the  new  con- 
sul and  himself  the  fatos  of  Rome 
must  choose.  Twice  he  tried  as- 
sassination, and  he  fiiiled — so  watch- 
ful and  well  informed  was  the  m- 
tended  victim.  And  then  Cicero, 
perhaps,  was  roused  to  a  conscious- 
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dMt  thai  one  or  other  most  iUl:   to  look  to  it  thet  t&e  etate  suffer^ 
for   in    the    uniuuEll^    determined   no  damage."     Still,  Irithont  going 
measures   which    he   took    in    the   so  fiur  as  to  call  this  unexampled 
soppression  of  the  eonspiracj,  the   proceeding,   as   the    German   critic 
mixture    of    personal    alarm    with    Mommsen  does,  "  an  act  of  the  most 
patriotic   indignation   is   very    per-    hrutal  tyranny,**  we  can  quite  un-  ' 
ceptible.    When    the   thunders    of  derstand  how  Ifr.  Forsyth,  bringing 
bis   eloquence  had   driren  Catiline   a  calm  and  dispassionate  legal  judg- 
firom  the  Senate-house,  and  forced   ment  to  hear  upon  the  case,  finds  it 
him — ^half,  as  it  seems,  in  mad  pas-   impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
sion   and   half  in  desperation  —  to   ideas  of  dignified  and  eren-handed 
join  bis  fellow-traitors  in  the  camp  justice.    It  was  the  hasty  instinct  of 
at  FsBsnlaa,  and  so  put  himself  in   self  preservation,  the  act  of  a  weak 
the  actual  position  of  leyying  war:  government   uncertain  of  its   very 
against    the  -  state,  it   remained   to   fiiends,  under  the  infiuence  of  terror 
deal  with  those  infiuential  conspir*   — a  terror  for  which,  no  doubt,  there 
alors  who  had  been  detected  and   were    abundant    grounds.      When' 
seised  within  the  city  walls.    £ven   Cicero   stood   on  the  prison  steps, 
now,    not   all    Cicero's    eloquence,    where  he  had  waited  to  receive  the 
nor  all  the  efforts  of  our  imagina-  report  of  those  who  were  making 
tion  to  realise,  as  men  realisM  it   sure  work  with  the  prisoners  within, 
then,  the  imminence  of  the  public   and  announced  their  &te  to  the  as- 
danger,  can  reconcile  the  summary   sembled  crowd  below  in  the  single 
process  adopted  by  the  consul  with   word    *^  Vixerunt" — a    euphemism* 
our    English    notions  of  calm   and   which  we  can  only  weakly  translate 
deliberate  justice.    Of  the  guilt  of  mto   **They  have  lived  their  life*' 
the  men  there  was  no  doubt ;  most  —  no   doubt   he   felt  that  he  and 
of    them    even    admitted    it    But   the  republic  held  theirg  from  that 
there  was  no  formal  trial ;    and  a   moment   by   a   firmer   tenure ;   no 
few    hours  after   a   vote   of  death   doubt   very    many    of    those   who 
had  been  passed  upon  them  in  a   heard    him    felt   that   they   could 
hesitating    Senate,     Lentulus     and  breathe  again,  now  that  the  grasp 
Oethegus,    two    membera   of   that   of  Catiline's  assassins  was,  for  the 
aogust    body,  with    three  of  their  moment   at   all    events,    off   their 
companions  of  guilt,  were  brought   throats;   and  the  crowd   who   fol- 
tram,  their  sepante  places  of  con-   lowed  the  consul  home   were  sin- 
finement,  with  some  degree  of  se-   cere  enough,  when  they  hailed  such 
crecy     (as    appeals  firom    different  a  vigorous   avenger  as  the  Father 
writers),    carried    down    into    the   of  his  Country.    But  none  the  less 
gloomy   prison-vaults    of   the  Tul-  it  was,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  quietly  says, 
DAnam,  and  there  quietly  strangled,    ''a    great    mistake;**    and     Cicero 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  consul    came  to  find  it  so  in  after  years ; 
Xfnquestionably,  the   men  deserved   though  -^  partly  firom  his  immense 
death,    if    ever    political    criminals   self-appreciation,    and    partly   trwn 
deserved  it:  the  lives  and  liberties   an  honest   determination    to  stand 
of    good  citizens  were   in   danpr;   by  his  act  and  deed  in  all  its  con- 
it    was    necessary   to   strike   deep    sequences  — ^  he  never  suffered  the 
and  strike  swiftly  at  a  conspiracy   shadow  of  such  a  confession  to  ap- 
wbich  extended  no  man  knew  how   pear  in  his   most   intimate   corres- 
widely,    andMn    which    men    like   pondence.    He  claimed  for  himself 
Julius   Cesar    and    Crassus    were   ever  afterwards  the  sole   glory  of 
strongly    suspected    of    being    en-   having    saved    the  state    by    such 
ffkgjed.       The    consuls     had    been   pVomjst    and    decided   action;    and 
armed      with      extra-constitutional   m  this  he  was  fully  borne  out  hy 
powers,  conveyed  by  special  resolu-   the   facts:  Justifiable   or   unjustifi- 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  that  eompre>   able,  the  act   was  his:  and  there 
bensive   formula  that   they  '*were   were  burning  hearts*  at  Rome  which 
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dared  not  spoiJb  out  «ig^8t  ihr  cafliftdi  but  most  of  ^tm>  proiaDeid 
popular  consul,  but  set  it  doim  tO:  towns  of  Italy,  voted  mm  somo. 
Sis  sole  account  against  the  dsy  of  public  testimony  of  his  uniiralled 
retribution^  aex^ces.,    No  maa  had  a  more  pro- 

Eor  the  present^  honrever,  aU  found  appreciation  of  those  serrioeg 
went  suocessfuUy*  The  boldnessi  than  the  g^eat  orator  himself.  It 
of  the  consql'«  measures  cowed  the  is  possible  tiiat  other  men  haTiefelt 
disaSboted,  and  confirmed  the  timid  quite  as  yaiu  of  theiir  own  exploits, 
and.  wavering.  His  ooUeague  An*  and  on  fir  less  grotmds;  but  suidy 
tonius — himself  by  no  means  to  no  man  ever  paraded  im  self-corn* 
be  depended  on  at  this  crisis,  hav-  plaoency  like  Gbera.  "His  vmnitf 
ing  but  lately  fonned  a  coalition  was  something  wonderiul,*'  says  his 
with  Catiline  as  against  Cicero  in  faiogiaphec:  it  was  inde^  a  tbing 
the  election  for  consuls  —  had,  by  to  marvel  at  rather  than  to  smila 
judicious  management^  been  got.  at,  because  it  was  the  vanity  of  so 
«way  from  Rome  to  take  the  com-  able  a  man.  Other  great  men  have 
npaod  against  the  rebel  army  in.  been  either  too  reall^  great  to  eof 
l^truria.  He  did-  not,  indeed^  en-  tertain  the  feeing,  or  have  been 
gage  in  the  campaign  Actttely  in  wise  enough  to  keep  it  to  tham« 
person,  having  just  now  what  Mr.  selves.  Bat  to  Cicero  it  must  hare 
Forsyth  thinloi  **a  cfonvenient  fit  beeU  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  his 
of  the t  gout;**  but  his  lieutenantr  life.  He  harped  upon  his  oon«il- 
g^eraJ  was  an  old  soldier  who.  ship  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is 
oared  chiefly,  for  his  duty,  and  his  letters,  in  his  judicial  pleadiDgs, 
Catiline^s  iMmd  —  reckless  and  dbs?/  in  his  public  speeches  (and  we  may 

Cte  men  who  had  gathered  to<  be  sure  in  his  conversation),  untfl 
camp  from  aU  motives  and  one  would  think  his  friends  must 
frbm  aiOi  quarters— were  at  length  have  hated  the  snbject  even  mora 
brought  to  bay,  and  died  fighting  than  his  enemies.  He  wrote  ae« 
hard  to .  the  last  Scarcely  a  man  counts  <tf  it  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
of  them,  except  the  slaves  and  rob-  Latin  and.  Greek  —  and^  no  doub^ 
hers  who  bad  swelled  their  ranks,  only  limited  them  to  those  Ian* 
either  escaped  or  was  made  prisoner,  guages  because  they  were  the  cmly 
OatiUne*s  oody  -*-  easily  recognised  ones  he  knew.  The  well-loiown 
by  his  remarkable  height  -^  was,  line  which  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
found,,  still  breathing,.'  &r  in  ad-»  orities  like  Juvenal  and  Qnintilian, 
vanoe  of  his  followers,  where  the  beeause  of  the  unlud^  jingle  pecoh* 
Roman,  ranks  had  stood,  surrounded  ariy  unpleasant  to  a  Roman  eaii  — 
by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  legion-  »o  fortnnatam  naum  n»  eonni*  &»» 
aries  —  for  the  loss  on  the  side  of  maair 

the  Republio  hsd  been  very  severe,  --expresses  the  sentiment  which — 
He  had  possessed,  as  even  Cicero  rhyme  or  no  rhyme,  reason  or  no 
takes  occasion  to  dedare^  many;  rnson — he  was  contmually  retpeat* 
noUe  qualities  in  his  youth;  the  ing  in  some  form  or  other  to  him* 
last  that  remained  to  him  was  a  sett  and  to  every  one  who  would 
desperate  personal  courage.  listexi. 

For  the  month  that  yet  remained  His  consulship  doeed  in  glory; 
of  his  cousulship,  Cicero  was  the  but  on  his  vezy  last  day  of  office 
foremost  man  in  Rome  -^  and  as  a<  there  was  a  warning  voice  raised, 
consequence,  in  the  whole  world,  amidst  the  triumph,  whidi  might 
Nobles  and  oommon&  vied  in  doing,  have/  opened  hia  eyesr— perhape  it 
honour  to  the  saviour  of  the  stata  did^^te  the  troubles  whidi  were  to 
Qatulus  and  Cato— men  firom  whose  come.  He  stood  up  in  the  Rostra 
lips  words  of  honour  came. with  a  to  make  the  usual  address  to  the 
double  weight  —  saluted  him  pub-  people  on  laying  down  his  author* 
lidy  by  tha^t  memorable  title  of  ity.  Metellus  Nqios  bad  been 
ISslirPaM*/.  and  no|  only  the  newly  elected  one  of  the  iribimes; 
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it  WW  his  office  to^  gaud  jealouslj* 
all  the  rights  and  priTikges  of  the 
Roman  people^  Influaxiced;  it  is 
aaid,  by  Cssar  —  possibly  binuielf 
an  undiscovered  partisan  of  Gati* 
line — bo  dealt  a  blow  at  the  retiiing 
oonsnl  under  cover  of  a-  diBcfaarga 
of  duty.  ^As  Cicero  was  about  to 
speak,  he  interposed  a  tribune's 
**  veto  ;*'  no  matt  should  be  heard, 
he  said,  who  had  put  Eom<m  eiti- 
aena  to  death  trithout  a  triaL  There 
was  oonstemation.  in  the  Forum; 
Oioero  could  not  disj^te  a  perfectly 
kqgal  exercise  of  power;  only,  in  a> 
&w  ^phatic  words  suljoined  to 
tho  usual  formal  oath  on  quitting 
office,  he  protested  that  hia'  act  had 
saved  Roma  The  people  shouted 
in  amswer,  "  Thon  hast  said  true  l" 
and  Cicero  went  honie^  a  private 
citizeD,  but  with  that  hearty  tribute 
firom  his  grateful  countrymen  ringi» 
ing  pleasantly  in  his  ears.  But  the 
bitter  words  of  Metullus  were  yet  to 
be  echoed  by  his  enemies  again  and 
aipain,  until  that  ficikle  popnkr  voice 
took  them  op,  and  bowled  them 
after  the  once  popular  consuL 

Let  us  follow  mm  for  a  while 
into  private  life;  a  pleasanter  coib- 
panionship  for  us,  we  confess,  than 
the  unstable  ^ries  of  the  political 
areoa  at  Rome.  In  his  iandly  and 
social  relations  the  great  orator 
wins  from  us  an  amount  of  porsonal 
interest  and  sympathy  wmoh  he 
fiiOs  sometimes  to  command  in  hl9 
career  as  a  stateamank  At  forty-five 
years  of  age  he  has  become  a  very 
wealthy  man — has  bought  for  some^' 
tbuig  like  £30,000  a  noble  mansion 
on  the  Palatine  Hill;  and,  besides 
the  old-&shioned  iiunily  seat  near 
Arpinum  —  now  his  own-  by  his  fa- 
th^s  death  —  he  has  built,  or  en^ 
,  larged,  or  bought  as  they  stood, 
[  TillaB  at  Antiom,  at  Formias,  at 
Pompeii,  at  Cum»,  at  Puteoli,  and 
at  balf^a-dosten  other  places,  besides 
the  one  favourite  spot  of  all,  which 
was  to  him  almost  what  Abbots^ 
&»rd  was  to  Scott,  the  home  which 
it  wiLB  the  delight  of  his  lift  to  em« 
bellish  —  hia  coontry<^house  amon^ 
the  pleasant  hills  of  Tosculunk  It 
had  once  belonged  to   Sulla,  and 


was  abottt  twelve  milee  Itoni  Rome^- 
In  that   beloved   building  and   itlT 
arrangements  he  indulged,    as  sa' 
ample  purse  allowed  him,  not  only^ 
a   higbly^cultlvated:  taste^    but    in 
some  remcts  ahnost   a  whimsical 
fio&cy.    He  would  have  it  on  the  plan' 
of  the  Academia  at  Athens,  with 
its  pakuPiu  and  open   colonnadOi 
Greek   taste   and   design  were  as' 
fashionable   among,  the  Romans  of 
that   day   as   tho    Louis    Qnatorae 
rtyle  was  with   our   grandibthers| 
but  its  grand  feature  wto  a  library^ 
and  its  most  vahied  fomiture  watf 
books.    Without  books,  he  said^  m 
house  was  but  a  bodv  without  a 
soul.      He    entertained    ftr    these 
treasuree  not  only  the  calm  love  dP 
a  reader,  but  the  passion  of  a  biblio*' 
idiile;  he  was  particuUur  about  hie 
bindings,    and    admired    the    gay 
colours  of  the  covers  in  which  the 
precioos  manuscripts  were  kept  as 
well  as  the  more  intelleotxial  beau* 
ties  within.    He  had  clever  Greek 
slaves  employed  from  time  to  time 
in  making:  copies  of  all-  such  works 
as  were  not  to  be  readily  purchased. 
His  friend  Atticus  c^Iected  for  him 
eyerywhere  ~  manuscripts,    pain^ 
xngs,  statuary ;  tjiough  for  sculpture 
ho  professes  not  to  oare  much,  except 
for  such  subjects  as  foiled  appit>« 
priate  decorations  for  his  paimtra 
and    his    library.      Tery   pleasant 
mnst  have  been  the  days  spent  to- 
gether by  the  two  friends  -^  so  alike 
m  their  private  tastes  and  habits^ 
so  &r  apart  in  their  chosen  course 
of  life  —  when  thejT  met  there  in  the 
brief  holidays  which   Cicero   stole 
from  the  law-courts  and  the  Forum; 
and  sauntered  in  the  shady  walks, 
or  lounged  in  the  cool  library,  in 
that  home  of  lettered  ease,  where 
the  busy  lawyer  and  politician  de- 
clared that  he  forgot  for  a  while  all 
the   toils  and  ^Tezationa  of  public 
lifo^ 

He  had  his  little  vexations,  how^ 
ever,  even  in  these  happy  hours  of 
retirement  Morning  calls  were  an 
infliction  to  which  a  country  gen- 
tleman was  liable  in  ancient  Italy 
as  in  modem  Enf^and.  A  man  Vi& 
Cio6i#    was'  Tery  good    company^ 
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and  somewhat  of  a  lion   besides;  was  in  the  keen  exdiemeDt  of  party 
and  country  neighbours,   wherever  warfare  —  the   glorious    batUe-fieki 
he  set  up  his  rest,  insisted  on  be-  of  the  Senate  and  the  Forum;  the 
stowing    their  tediousness  on  him.  true  key-note  of  his  mind  is  to  be 
His  villa  at  Formiss,  he  protested,  found   in   these   words   of  his  to 
was  moice  like  a  public  halL    Most  Coelius  —  "  Clin^  to  the  city,  my  - 
of    his   visitors,    indeed,    had    the  friend,  and  live  m  her  light ;  erery 
consideration   not   to   trouble    him  foreign  employment,  as  I  thought 
after  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon  from  my  earliest  manhood,  is  ob-    ' 
(fashionable   calls    in    those    days  scure   and   petty  for   those  whose 
b^gan    uncomfortably   early);    but  abilities   can    make    them    &moa8 
there  were  one  or  two,  especially  at   Rome.*'     Yet   the   other  stnin 
his  next-door  neighbour  Arrius,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  affectation  or 
a   friend^s   friend-  named   Sebosus,  hjrpocrisy ;    it«  was   the  schoolboy 
who  were  in  and  out  at  all  hours ;  escaped  from  work,  thoroughly  en- 
the  former  had  an  unfortunate  taste  joying   his   holiday,    and    ian^g 
for    philosophical     discussion,    and  thaJt  nothine  would  be  so  delight- 
was  postponing  his  return  to  Rome  ful   as   to   nave    holidays  alwaya 
^e  was  good  enough  to  say)  from  ^*  0  riM,  quando  te  a^ieiam  r  has 
day  to  day  in  order  to  enjoy  these  been  the  cry  of  public  men  before 
long  mornings  in  Cicero's  converaa^  and  since  Cicero  s  day,  to  whom, 
tion.     Such   are   the  doleful   Com-  as  to  the  great  Roinan,  banishment 
plaints  in  two  or  three  of  the  letters  from  political   life,  and   condemus- 
to  Atticus ;  but,  like  all  such  com-  tion    to    perpetual    leisure,   would 
"plaints,    they  were   probably   only  have   been  a  sentence   that  would 
half    in  earnest:    popularity^  even  have  crushed  their  very  souls, 
at  a  watering-place,  was  not  very       He  was  very  happy  at  this  tuns 
lUnpleasant,   and  the  writer  doubt-  in   his   &mily.    His    wife  and  he 
Jess  knew  how  to  practise  the  social  loved  one  another  with  an  honest 
rphilosophy    which   he   recommends  affection ;     anything    more    would 
to  others,  and  took  his  place  cheer-  have  been  out  of  the  natural  course 
fully  and  pleasantly  in  the  society  of  things  in  Roman  society  at  any 
which  he  found  about   him  —  not  date,  and   even  so  much  was  he- 
despising    his     honest    neighbours  come  a  notable  exception  in  these 
because  they  had  not  all   adorned  later  days ;    it   is   paying  a  high 
a  consulship  or  saved  a  state.  honour  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
'''There  were   times   when    Cicero  and  his  household  —  and  from  sll 
fancied   that   this   rural   life,    with  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  uB 
all   its   refinements  of  wealth  and  it  ma^  be  paid  with  truth  — that  , 
itaste  and  literary  leisure,  |Was  bet-  even  in  those  evil  times  it  mi^t 
ier  worth   living   than   the   public  have  presented  the  original  of  what 
life  of  the  capital    His  friends  and  Virgil  drew  as  almost  a  fancy  pic- 
his  books,  he  said,  were  the  company  ture,  or  only  to  be  realised  in  some 
most  .congenial  to   him ;    **  politics  happy  retirement  where    the  vices 
might  go  to  the  dogs  ;*'   to  qount  of    Roman    civilisation     had  never 
the  waves  .as   they  rolled  on   the  reached — 
beach   was    happiness ;    he    *'  had  ^ 

rather  be  mayor  of  Antium  than  "S^STjSldSLSrJ^itSJSL^!^"*'' 
consul  at  Rome  ;*'  ^'rather  sit  in  his 

own  library  with  Atticus  in  their  His  little  daughter  Tullia,  or  Tul- 

fikvourite   seat   under   the   bust   of  liola,  which  was  her  pet  name  (the 

Aristotle  than  in  the  curule  chair.*'  Roman    diminutives    being    formed 

It  is  true  that  these  longings   for  somewhat  more  elegantly  than  on^^ 

retirement    usually   followed    some  by   adding   a   syllable    instead   of 

political     defeat    or    mortification;  cutting  short),  was  the  delist  of 

that  his  natural  sphere,  the  only  life  his  heart ;  in  his  earlier  letters  to 

in  which  he  could  be  really  bappy^  Atticus    he  is  constantly    making 
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Bone  afiectionate  mention  of  her — 
sending  her  lore,  or  some  playftil 
message  which  hia  friend  would 
understand.      She   had   heen   hap- 

ej  married  (though  she  was  then 
t  thirteen  at  the  most)  the  year 
before  his  consulship;  but  the  af- 
fectionate intercourse  between  hr 
ther  and  daughter  was  never  inter- 
rupted until  her  early  death.  His 
only  son,  bom  after  a  considerable 
interval,  who  succeeded  to  Tullia's 
place  as  a  household  pet,  is  made  also 
occasionally  to  send  some  childish 
word  of  remembrance  to  bis  Other's 
old  friend:  **  Cicero  the  Little 
sends  his  compliments  to  Titus  the 
Athenian"—"  Cicero  the  Philoso- 
pher salutes  Titus  the  Politician."* 
between  himself  and  his  younger 
brother  Quintus  there  was  main- 
tained (with  one  brief  interruption) 
the  most  cordial  affection;  he  treat- 
ed his  nephew,  the  younger  Quin- 
tus, almost  as  his  own  son ;  and  the 
boy  received  the  earlier  part  of  his 
education  with  his  young  cousin,  in 
one  or  o'ther  of  his  nucleus  country- 
houses,  under  «  clever  Greek  freed- 
man  of  his,  an  excellent  scholar, 
but,  as  the  boys  complained,  ter- 
ribly passionate.  All  his  slaves 
and  freedmen  loved  him:  and  to 
one  of  the  latter,  Tiro,  nis  confi- 
dential and  intelli^nt  agent  in  all 
his  transactions,  hterarv  or  other, 
he  writes ,  on  hearing  of  his  illness 
with  the  affection  of  a  father. 
Every  glimpse  which  Cicero's  cor- 
respondence affords  us  gives  token 
of  a  kindly  heart,  and  makes  us 
long  to  know  something  more.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  in  his  desire  to  vindicate 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  want  of  • 
filial  affection,  takes  the  trouble  to 
discuss  and  explain  a  somewhat 
curt  announcement  in  a  letter  to 
Atttcus  of  his  filther's  death ;  even 
proposing  to  read,  with  Madvig, 
dUcessit^^*'  left  us,"  instead  of  d^ 
tMiit —  "  died."  There  really  seems 
no  occasion.    Unless  Atticus*  knew 


the  father  intimately,  there  was  no 
need  to  dilate  upon  the  old  man's 
death;  and  Cicero  mentions  subse- 
quently, in  terms  quite  as  brieC 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and 
the  birth,  of  his  son  —  events  in 
which  we  are  assured  he  felt  deeply 
interested^  If  any  further  expbm* 
ation  of  this  seeming  coldness  be 
required,  the  following  remarks  are 
apposite  and  true : — 

*'Tbe  truth  is,  that  what  we  csU 
MnHmetU  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  in  whose  writings  it 
would  be  as  vain  to  look  for  it  as  to  look 
for  traces  of  Gothic  architecture  amongst 
classic  ruins.  And  this  is  sometb&g 
more  than  a  mere  illustration.  It  sug- 
gests a  reason  for  the  absence.  Bomance 
and  sentident  came  from  the  daik 
fofests  of  the  North,  when  Scandinavia 
and  Germany  poured  forth  their  hordes 
to  subdue  and  people  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  life  of  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public of  Rome  was  essentially  a  puMio 
life.  The  love  of  country  was  there 
carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  and 
was  paramount  to,  and  almost  swallowed 
up,  the  private  and  social  affections. 
The  state  was  everything,  the  indli^- 
dual  comparatively  nothing.  In  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  -  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  I>Vonto«  there  is  a  passage 
in  wbidi  he  says  that  the  Roman  lan- 
guage )iad  no  word  corresponding  witii 
the  Greek  ^A«<rropyia,— the  affectionate 
love  for  parents  and  children.  Upon 
this  Kiebuhr  remarks  that  the'feeUng 
was  *not  a  Roman  one;  but  Cicero 
possessed  it  in  a  degree  which  few  Ro- 
mans could  comprehend,  and  hence  he 
was  laughed  at  for  the  grief  which 
he  felt  at  the  death  of  his  daughter 
TuUia.' " 

Mr.  Forsyth  finds  considerable 
difficulty,  as  other  biographers  havo 
found  befove  him,  in  tracing  at  all 
satisfactorily  the  sources  of  the 
magnificent  fortune  which  must 
have  been  required  to  keep  up,  and 
to  embellish  with  so  luxurious  a 
taste,  so  many  residences  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    True,  these 


*  These  messases  are  written  m  Greek  at  the  end  of  the  letters  (Ad  AHk.,  li.  9, 
12)u  Abeken  thinks  that  in  the  originals  tbey  might  have  been  added  in  the  little 
Oioero^s  own  hand,  "  to  show  that  he  had  b^n  Greek  */*  *^  a  coigecture  too  plea- 
sant not  to  be  readily  admitted.*'  See  Meriva&*8  translation  of  Abeken's  *  Cicero  In 
Selnen  Briefen,'  p.  114.  ' 
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<«gtpeMea  often  led  Otecro  into  debt 
rUkd  difficuHies;  but  what  he  bor- 
rowed from  his  friends  he  seenifi 
ftlways  to  have  repaid,  so  that  tbe 
money  must  have  come  in  frt>m 
rSome  quarter  or  other.  His  patri- 
j&ony  atr  Arpinum  would  not  ap- 
pear to  lurre  been  lArge;  he  got 
only  some  £6000  or  .£4000  dowiy 
with  Terentia;  and  we  have  no 
hint  of  his  making  money  by  any 
commercial  speculations,  as  some 
Boman  gentlemen  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  barest  justice 
to  him  to  say  that  his  hands  were 
clean  from  these  ill-gotten  gains 
which  made  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  the  wealthiest  public  men  at 
Bome,  who  were  criminals  in  only 
a  less  degree  than  Verrea —  pecula- 
tion, extortion,  and  downright  rob- 
bery in  the  unfortunate  provinces 
which  they  were  sent  out  to  go- 
vern. Such  opportunities  lay  as 
ready  to  his  grasp  as  to  other  men*s, 
but  he  steadily  eschewed  them. 
His  declining  the  tempting  prizie  of 
a  provincial  government,  which  was 
his  right  on  the  expiration  of  his 
praetorship,  may  fairly  be  attribut- 
ed, as  Mr.  Forsyth  oWrves,  to  his 
having  in  view  the  higher  object  of 
the  consulship,  to  secure  which,  by 
an  early  and  perfistent  canvass,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  remain  in  Rome ; 
but  he  again  waived  the  right  when 
his  consulship  was  over;  and, when, 
some  years  afterwards,  he  went  un- 
-fKllindy  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia, 
his  administration  there  was  mark- 
ed by  a  probity  and  honesty  quite 
exceptional  in  a  Roman  governor. 
His  emoluments,  confined  strictly 
within  the  legal  bounds,  would  be 
only  moderate,  and,  whatever  they 
were,  came  too  late  in  bis  life  to  be 
«ny  explanation  of  his  earlier  ex- 
penditure. He  received  many  valu- 
able legacies,  at  different  times, 
'from  personal  friends  or  grateful 
clients  who  died  childless  (be  it  re- 
membered how  orbitoM  had  become 
the  reproach  of  a  sensual  and  effete 
aristocracy);  he  boasts  himself  in 
one  of  his  "Philippics,''  that  he  had 
received  from  this  source  above 
£1^0,000.    Mr.  Forsyth  also  notices 


thA  lai^  fv^eaents  that  w«re  made 
by  foiseisn  kings  and  states  to  con- 
ciliate me  support  and  advocacy  of 
the  leading  men  at  Rome  —  "we 
can  hardly  call  tbem  bribes,  for  in 
many  eases  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client  was  avowedly  established 
between  *  a  fordgn  state  and  aome 
influential  Roman:  and  it  became 
his  duty,  as  of  course  it  was  bis  iih 
terest,  to  d^end  it  in  the  Senate 
ai^  before  tbe.  peopla"  In  thia 
way,  he  thinks,  Qicero  bdd  "re- 
tainers'* from  Pyrrhachium ;  and, 
he  might  have  added,  from  SicOy. 
The  great  orator's  own  boaat  wsa, 
that  he  neve^  took  anything  for 
his  services  as  an  advocate;  and, 
indeed,  it  Vas  ^bidden  by  law. 
But  with  all  respect  for  Cicero'# 
material  honesty,  one  learns  from 
his  leltex^  unfortunately  not  to 
put  implicit  confidence  in  him  when 
he  ifi  in  a  boasting  vdn;  and  he 
might  not  look  upon  voluntary 
gifts  after  a  cause  was  decided,  in 
the  light  of  payment  Psdtas,  one 
of  his  clients,  gave  him  a  valuable 
library  of  books ;  and  one  cannot 
believe  that  this  was  a  solitary  in^ 
stance  of  the  quiet  evasion  of  the 
Cincian  law,  or  that  there  were  not 
other  transaetiODS  of  the  same  na- 
ture which  never  found  their  way 
into  any  letter  of  Cicero's  that  was 
likebr  to  come  down  to  us. 

We  must  return  to  Rome.  01- 
cero  had  never  left  it  but  for  hia 
short  occasional  holiday.  Thot^h 
no  longer  in  office,  the  ex-consul 
was  still  one  of  the  foremost  pub- 
lic men,  and  his  late  d^oi^  gave 
him  important  precedence  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  soon  to  be  brought 
into  contact,  and  more  or  less  into 
opposition,  wiUi  the  two  great  chiefe 
^  parties  in  whose,  feuds  he  be- 
came at  length  so  fatally  involved. 
Pompey  and  Gadsar  were  -both  gra- 
dually acquiring  influence,  and 
both'  had  ambitious  plana  of  tfaeir 
own,  totally  inconsistent  with  any 
remnant  of  republican  liberty — 
plans  whidb  Cicero  more  or  le^ 
suspected,  and  of  that  suspicioQ 
they  were  probably  both  awmrcL 
Both,  by  their  auccessful  caippaig;na^ 
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lutd  not  only  Acquired  *ftme  tnd 
•honours,  but  a  far  mbre  dangerous 
!nfltiettee<— '^an  inihienee  whi<£  wa& 
to  oyorwhelm  all  others  hereafter — 
in  the  affetstion  of  theb  legions. 
•Pooapey  was  absent  Btill  in  Spain 
at  this  tinM,  soon  to  retam  from 
luB  long  war  against  Mithridates, 
to  enjoy  tie'  most  splendid  triumph 
«Ter  seen  at  Borne,  and  to  take  the 
4eMl  of  thpe  oligarchical  party  just  so 
long  and  so  £r  as  they  wouid  help 
him  to  the  power  he  eoTeted.  The 
enemies  whom  Cicero  had  made  by 
Ins  stitmg  measure  4n  the  matter 
«f  the  Catilina^an  conspiracy  took 
advantage  now  of  Pompey's  name 
-and  popularitT  to  make  an  attach 
upon  him.  The  tribune  Metcllus, 
eoDStant  to  his  watchword,  now 
moved  that  the  successful  general, 
npon  whom  all  expectations  were 
centred,  should  "he  recalled  to 
Rome  with  his  army  '*!to  restore 
the  violated  consdtation.**  All 
knew  what  the  vkriation  of  the 
constitution  meant  ;  it  w«s  the 
puttkig  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial  The  measure  was  not  passed, 
though  Caesar,  jealous  of  Cicero 
even  more  than  of  Pompey,  lent 
himself  to  ibe  attempt 

But  the  blow  M  on  Cicero  at 
last  from  a  very  different  quarter, 
and  from  the  mere  private  grudge 
ef  a  determined  and  unprincipled 
man.  Publius  Clodius  —  already 
notorions  for  the  most  abandoned 
fpofligacy  —  was  detected,  in  a 
vroman's  dress,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  -^ 
a  kind  of  religious  freemasonry 
amongst  tiie  ^fioman  ladies,  the 
mysteries  of  which  are  very  little 
known,  and  probably  would  at  all 
times  be  best  left  without  explana- 
tion. But  fbr  a  man  to  have  been 
present  at  them  was  a  sacrilege  un- 
heard of,  and  which  was  held  to 
lay  the  whole  dtr  under  the  just 
wrath  of  the  offended  goddess.  The 
eelebration  liad  been  held  in  the 
house  of  Csssar,'  as  ptvetor,  under 
the  prettdency  of  his  wife  Pompeia ; 
and  It  was  said  Ihat  the  object  of 
the  young  pvofligate  was  an  intrigue 
with  that  lady.    The  droumatances, 


as  Kr.  Fors^h  observes,  are  not 
fikv6urable  to  the  suspidon ;  but 
Csesar  divorced  her  forthwith,  with' 
the  often-quoted  remark  that  ^^  Cae- 
sar's wife  must  not  be  even  sua- 
pected.*'  For  this  erhne  — unpar- 
donable even  in  that  corrupt  society, 
when  crimes  of  far  deeper  dy% 
passed  almost  unrepx^ved  —  Clo- 
dhis  was,  after  some  delay,  brougift 
to  public  trial  The  defence  set  i:^ 
was  an  aUbi^  and  Cicero  came  for- 
ward as  a  witness  to  disprove  it 
The  evidence  was  Clear  enough; 
but  the  jury  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Clodius  and  his  friends ; 
liberal  bribery,  and  other  corrupt- 
ing in-fluences  of  even  a  more  ms- 
aracefhl  kind,  had  been  suecessftilly 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  majority 
of  them,  and  he  escaped  conviction 
by  a  few  votes.  But  he  never  tow- 
^ve  the  part  which  'Cicero  had 
taken  against  him;  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  latter  fbund  a  new*, 
unscrupulous,  indefatigable  enemy, 
^f  Whose  services  his  old  opponents 
gladly  availed  themselves.  Cicero 
himself  for  some  time  underrated 
this  new  danger.  He  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  taunting  the  uncon- 
victed criminal  in  the  bitterest 
terms  in  the  Senate,  and  of  e^ 
changing  with  him — very  muteh  to 
the  detriment  of  his  own  character 
and  dignity  in  our  eyes — ^the  coars- 
est jests  when  they  met  in  the 
street  But  the  temptation  to  a 
jest,  of  whatever  kind,  was  always 
irresietible  to  Cicero :  it  was  a 
weakness  for  which  he  more  than 
once  paid  dearly,  fbr  they  were 
remembered  against  him  when  he 
had  forgotten  them.  ITeanwhile 
Clodius — a  sort  of  milder  Catiline, 
not  without  many  popular  qualities 
— had  got  himself  elected  tribune. 
The  powers  of  the  OfSce  were  for- 
midable for  all  purposes  of  obstruc- 
tion and  attack ;  Clodius  had  taken 
pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  all 
classeis ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  year 
were  nuj^n  of  infamous  character,  fbr 
whom  he  had  fbund  a  successful 
means  of  bribery  by  the  promise 
of  getting  a  special  law  passed  td 
seoiire  them  the  choice  of  the  rich' 
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•st  proyfncial  ffOYernments — thoae 
epveted  fields  of  plunder — of  wtiich 
they  must  othmnse  have  taken 
their  chance  hj  lot.  When  all  was 
ripe  for  his  revenge,  be  brought  be- 
fore the  people  in  full  eamitia  the 
following  bill  of  paiba  and  penal- 
ties:—  '*Be  it  enacted,  that  who- 
ever has  put  to  death  a  R<Hnan 
citizen  unoondemned  in  due  form 
of  trial,  shall  be  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water.'*  Such  was  the 
legal  form  of  words  which  imidied 
banishment  from  Rome^  outlawry, 
and  social  excommunication.  Every 
man  knew  against  whom  it  was  level- 
led. It  was  carried— carried  in  spite 
of  the  indignation  of  all  honest  men 
in  Rome,  in  spite  of  Cioero*s  humiliih 
ting  efforts  to  obtain  its  rejection. 

**  He  dressed  himself  in  mouming  and 
went  about  the  streets  beseeching  the 
pity  of  the  populace,  as'if  he  were  can- 
vassing for  their  votes  at  an  election. 
!rhe  whole  equestrian  class  put  on  mourn- 
ing also.  All  Italy  seemed  moved  at 
the  thought  of  Cicero's  danger.  Depur 
tations  of  buivhers  came  up  from  dis- 
tant towns  to  Borne  to  implore  the  con- 
suls to  protect  him.  When  h^  appeared 
as  a  suppliant  in  the  Forum  or  In  the 
streets,  ne  was  accompanied  by  large 
bodies  of  friends  in  mourning,  for  twenty 
thousand  of  th6  noblest  youths  of  Rome 
testified  their  attachment  and  their  sor- 
row by  changing  their  dresa  The  Ben- 
ate  met  and  passed  a  resolution  that 
the  whole  house  should  go  into  moum- 
ing. But  Gabiniua  interfered,  and,  by 
virtue  of  his  executive  power  as  conau^ 
prohibited  such  a  mark  of  respect 
knij^bts  and  Senators  flung  themselves 
4t  his  feet  in  vain.** 

In  vain,  also,  was  any  personi^ 
appeal  which  Cicero  could  make  to 
the  only  two  men  who  might  have 
had  influence  enough  to  sway  the 
p<^uhir  vote.  He  was  ostensibly 
on  good  terms  both  with  Pompey 
and  Csssar ;  in  &ct,  he  made  it  his 
policy  so  to  be.  He  foresaw  that 
on  their  future  course  would  pro- 
bably depend  the  fate  of  Rmne, 
and  he  persuaded  himself^  perhaps 
honestly,  that  he  could  make  them, 
'^better  citizens."  But  he  trusted 
neither;  and  both  saw  in  him  an 
•bstade    to   theiy   own    ambition. 


Gsdsar  n6w  looked  on  coldly,  not 
sorry  at  the  torn' which  affiurs  had 
taken,  fkintly  suggesting  that  some 
** milder  measure'*  might  meet  the 
case.  From  Pompey  Cicero  had  a 
right  to  look  for  some  acti?e  sop- 
port  ;  indeed,  such  had  been  pro- 
mised in  case  of  need.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet  with  prayed  and 
tears;  but  the  fanmiliation  was  in 
vain;  and  he  antidpated  the  exe- 
cution of  that  disgrftcefhl  edict  by 
a  voluntary  withdimwal  from  Roma 
His  property  was  at  onoe  confiscat- 
ed; his  villas  at  Tuscolum  and  at 
Formim  were  plundered  *  and  bud 
waste,  the  consuls  claiming  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  Clo- 
dius,  with  his  armed  mob,  set  firs 
to  the  noble  house  on  the  Palatine^ 
raxed  it  to  tiie  ground  and  erected  on 
the  site  a  temple  to ---Likerty  I 

Cicero  had  friends  who  stnofjlj 
urged  him  to  defy  the  edict ;  to  re- 
main at  R(Mne,  and  call  on  all  good 
citizens  to  arm  in  his  defenoa 
Moderii  historians  very  generally 
have  assumed  that,  if  he  could 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  such  a 
course,  it  would  probably  have  been 
successful.  He  w^  to  rdy,  we 
supoose,  upon  those  "twenty  thoa- 
sand  Roman  youths'*  —  rather  a 
broken  reed  to  trust  to  (remembc^ 
ing  what  those  young  gallants  were), 
with  CsBsar  against  him,  now  at  the 
head  of  his  legionsjust  outside  the 
gates  of  Roma  He  himself  sen* 
ously  contemplated  suidde,  and 
consulted  his  friends  on  the  sabject 
in  the  gravest  and  mrost  business- 
like manner ;  though,  with  our 
modem  notions  on  the  subject,  such 
a  consultation  has  more  of  the 
ludicrous  than  the  sublime ;  the 
sensible  and  practical  Atticus  con- 
vinced him  that  such  a  solution  of 
bis  difllculties  would  be  the  great- 
est possible  mistake  —  a  mistake, 
moreover,  which  could  never  be 
rectified. 

But  any  course  would  have  be- 
come him  better  than  that  which 
he  diosoL  Had  he  remained  and 
faced  Clodius  and  his  bravos  man- 
fully— ^had  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Rome  lor  ever,  and  shaken  th«  dost 
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off  his  feet  against  the  ungraCeftil 
dty,  and  become  a  noble  pensioner 
upon  AtticCis  at  Buthrotum  —  he 
would  have  died  a  greater  man. 
He  wandered  from  plaee  to  place, 
sheltered  by  friends  whose  unsel- 
fish loyalty  marks  their  names  With 
honour  in  that  fidse  and  evil  genera- 
tion—  Sica|  and  Flaccus,  and  Plan- 
eiuB — bemoaning  himsdf  like  a 
woman,  **tOo  blinded  with  tears  to 
writev^  'Moatbing  the  light  of  day.'' 
Atticus  thought  he  was  g<Hng  miad. 
'*The  lafigiH^  of  his  grie(^  s&ys 
Mr.  Fors^h,  **is  almost  incoherent^ 
«nd  painful  to  read.''  We  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  upon  this  miserable 
weakness  of  a  great  mind,  which 
Cicero's  most  eager  eulog^ts  ad- 
mit, and  which  his  detractors  hare 
not  failed  to  make  the  most  of 
We  cannot  excuse  him,  but  we  will 
giro  his  biographer's  excuse  :*- 

*«  Seldom  bas  misfortune  so  crushed  a 
noble  spirit,  and  never,  perinpa,  has  the 
*•  bitter  bread  of  baaiahment  *  leemed  more 
bitter  to  any  one  than  to  him.  We  must 
remember  that  the  love  of  countij  was 
a  pasfdon  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise ;  and 
exile  from  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to 
be  an  intolerable  eyU.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  feeling  ms,  perhaps, 
that  of  some  favourite  under  an  European 
monarchy,  when,  frowned  upon  by  hia 
sovereign,  he  was  hurled  from  place  and 
power,  and  boiished  from  the  court. 
The  change  to  Oioero  was  indeed  tre- 
mendous. Not  only  was  be  an  exile  from 
Borne,  the  scene  of  all  his  hopes,  his 
glories,  and  his  triumphs,  but  be  was 
uiuler  the  ban  of  an  outlaw.  If  found 
within  a  certain  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal, he  must  die,  and  it  was  death  to  any 
one  to  give  him  food  or  shelter.  His 
property  was  destroyed,  his  family  was 
penniless,  and  the  people  whom  he  had 
so  fiitthfiilly  servH  were  the  authors  of 
his  ruin.  All  this  may  be  urged  in  hia 
briialf,  but  still  it  would  have  been  only 
consistent  with  Roman  fortitude  to  have 
shown  that  he  possessed  something  of 
tiie  mint  of  the  fallen  archangel" 

His  exile  lasted  nearly  a  year 
and  a  hal£  Then  there  came  %  re* 
.action  in  his  favour.  •  The  new  con- 
sols were  well  disposed  towards  him ; 
Oodius's  insolence  had  already  dis* 
gnsted  Pompey;  CsBsar  was  abisnt 


with  his  legions  in  Oaul ;  his  friends 
who  had  all  along  been  active  in  his 
favour  (though  in  his  querulous  mood 
he  socused  them  of  a[Mathy),  took  ad*> 
vantage  of  the  change,  and  all  the 
frantic  Tiolence  <rf  Clodius  could 
not  prevent  his  recalL  * 

*  His  return  was 'a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. He  landed  at  Brundusium 
on  his  daughter's  Hrthday.  She 
had  Just  lost  her  husband  Piso^ 
who  had  gallantly  maintained  her 
Other's  cause  throughout,  but  she 
was  the  first  to  welcome  him  with 
tears  of  joy  which  overmastered 
her  sorrow.  He  took  his  way  to 
R<mie  with  the  slow  march  of  a 
oonqueror.  The  journey  which 
Horace  made  easily  in  twelve  days, 
oecupied  Cicero  twenty-four.  But 
he  took  not  the  shortest  but  the  most 
public  route— through  Nsples,  Cap- 
ua,  Mintumsa,  Terracina,  and  Aricia 

**From  every  town  on  the  road  Ihe 
magistrates  came  out  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. The  inhabitants  crowded 
round  the  man  in  whose  safety  they  had 
shown  Boch  a  warm  interest.  The  pea* 
saiifli  abandoned  their  rtistic  labonrs  in 
the  fields,  and  brought  their  wives  and 
frmilies  to  see  him  as  he  passed;  and 
from  distant  places  deputations  were  sent 
to  meet  him,  so  that  the  roads  were 
crowded  by  the  throng.  It  was  the  galar 
week  of  all  Italy,  and  his  entry  into  every 
town  and  village  on  his  route  was  the 
signal  for  a  festive  holiday.     But  his 

freatest  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  As 
e  approached  the  Capitol  by  the  Via 
Appia,  the  Senate  came  forth  in  a  body 
beyond  the  walls  to  welcome  him.  A 
gilded  chariot  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  and  on  this  he  mounted  outside  the 
gate.  The  whole  population  of  Bome 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  city,  and 
choked  the  road  and  the  a4joining  flelda 
Well  might  Cicero  say  that  that  one  day 
was  equivalent  to  immortality." 

His  exultation  was  naturally  as  in- 
tense as  his  despair  bad  been.  He 
made  one  of  his  most  florid  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  and  another  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Forum,  '*  full  of  com- 
pliments to  everybody,  including  him* 
self."  It  is  a  curious  note  of  the  tern* 
per  and  logical  capacities  of  a  mob  in 
all  generations,  that  within  a  few  hours 
^  their  applandup  to  the  echo  this 
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omtion  df  Cicer</s,'Oloditri  sacceed- 
ed  kk  exciting  them  to:a  serious  riot 
by  appelding  to  the  ruinous  price 
m  oorn  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
exile's  return. 

For  nearly  four  jeai^  more, 
tho%gh  unable  to  shake  Gicero^s  re- 
covered posStton'in  the  state — fof 
be  was  now  sappbrted  by  Pompey — 
Olodius  and  ms  partiaanit,  backed 
by  a  strong  force  of  tiained  gladia- 
tors In  their  pay,  kept  Rome  in  a 
atate  of  anarcliy  which  is  almost 
ipexplicable.  It  was  more  than 
Buspected  that  Grassus,  now  utteriy 
astranged  from  Pompey,  supphed 
out  of  his  enormous  wedth  tiie 
means  of  keeping  on  foot  this  law- 
less agitation.  ElectaDBS  were  over- 
awed,  meetings  of  the  Senate  i»- 
terrupted,  assassinations  threatened 
and  attempted.  Already  men  began 
to  look  to  military  rule,  and  to  tlmik 
a  good  cause  none  the  worse  for 
beiDg  backed  by  '*  strong  battal- 
ions." Things  were  fast  tending  to 
the  point  where  Pon^pey  and  0»sar-|- 
as  yet  trusty  allies  in  profession  ,md 
appearance,  deadly  ma\a  at  heart — 
hoped  to  step  in  with  their  Teteran 
legions.  Even  Cicero,  the  man  of 
peace  and  constitutional  statesman, 
felt  comfort  in  the  thought  that  this 
final  argument  could  be  resorted  to 
by  his  own  party.  But  Clodius's 
mob-government,  at  any  rate,  was  to 
be  put  an  end  to  somewhat  sudden- 
ly. Milo,  now  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  consulship,  a  man  of  deter- 
mined and  unscrupulous  character, 
bad  turned  his  own  weapons  against 
bim,  and  kept  strong  bodies  of  .gla- 
diators and  wild-beast  fighters  in 
h»  pay.  They  walked  the  streets 
of  Rome  like  the  Gapulets  and  Mon- 
tagues; and  it  was  said  that  Milo 
had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he 
would  rid  the  city  of  Glodius  if  he 
got  the  chance.  The  dittice  came 
at  last,  in  a  casual  meeting  on  the 
Appian  road,  near  Bo^W.  A  souffle 
b^gan  between  their  retainers,  and 
431odiu8  was  killed---his  friends  said, 
murdered.  The  exoitement  at  Rome 
waa  intense:  the  dead  body  was 
carried  and  laid  publicly  on  the 
fiostxaw     Rieta  «tfued.;   MUo  was 


<obH^  to  fiy,  and  renounce  bis 
hopes  of  power;  end  the  Senate, 
intimidated,  named  Pompey — not 
indeed  ''Dictator,"  for  the  name  had 
become  almost  as  hateful  as  that 
of  king — ^but  sole  consul,  for  the 
aeifetycf  the  state. 

Gicero  had  resumed  his  practice 
as  an  4idroeate,  and  was  now  called 
upon  to  defend  Mila  But  Pompey, 
«ith^  from  some  private  grudge,  or 
in  order  to  win  &voar  with  the 
populace,  determined  ^that  Milo 
should  be  oonricted.  GTho  jury  were 
overawed  by  his  presence  m  person 
at  the  trial!,  and  by  the  occupatioa 
by  armed  soldiers  of  all  the  arTenue^ 
of  the  court,  under  Colour  of  keep- 
uig  order.  The  groat  advocate  him- 
seU^  who  saw  u  Pompey,  as  he 
hoped,  the  good  genius  of  Rome^ 
grew  nervous,  and  broke  down  ut- 
terly in  his  speech  for  the  defenca 
His  great'  oration,  JPra  MtUm^  is 
not  that  whidi  be  tried  to  defiver, 
but  the  polished  and  elaborate  com- 
position of  calmer  hours.  Milo  was 
convicted  and  banished;  but  he 
had  'more  practical  philosophy  fiiaa 
his  advocate,  for  when  be  read  the 
speech  in  his  exile,  he  is  said  to 
luive  decltfed  that  ''k  was  fortun- 
ate for  him  it  was  not  spoken,  or  be 
should  never  have  known  the  flavov 
of  the  red  mullet  of  MaraeiUea." 

The  removal  of  Glodius  was  a  de>> 
Uverance  upon  vrhidh  Gioero  never 
ceased  to  congratulate  himseK  The 
''baittleof  Bovillffi,''  as  he  terms  it, 
became  an  era  in  his  mental  records 
of  only  less  significance  than  his 
Consulship.  His  own  public  li/b 
continued  to  be  honourable  and 
successful  He  was  elected  into 
the  college  of  Aiiguis,  an  honour 
which  he  had  long^veted;  and  he 
was  app<Mnted  to  the  proconsular 
government  of  Gilicia,  mioh  hitter 
was  a  greatness  literally  '^thrust 
upon  bun,"  and  w4iidEi  be  would 
gladly  have  declined,  for  It  took 
him  away  in  these  eventful  days 
from  his  beloved  Rome ;  andtotiieae 
crand  opportunities  for  enriching 
oipasel^  be  wfts,  as  has  been  sud, 
honourably  Indiffisrent  One  ooii«> 
eolation  be  fnmd  on  reachix^  his 
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aevr    provkM»--'ltet  eren   in   the 
frrthest  wilds  of  GUicia  there  were 
people  who  had  heard  of  "the  con- 
sol  who  BaTed  Rome."     fie  madd 
a  litUe  war,  too,  upon  «oiiie  trooble- 
Bome  hOl-tribes,  and  gained  a  rid- 
torj  which  his  l^gtons  thought  of 
rafficient  importaoce  to  salute  him 
with    the  honoured   title  of   *VIm- 
perator.''      Such   military   honours 
are  esp«cially  flatlbering  to  men  who, 
like  Cicero,  are   naturally  and   es- 
sentially dviliana;   and  to  Cicero's 
vanity  they  were  doubly  delightful. 
Unluddly  they  set  him  to  entertain 
hopes  of  the  further  glory  of  a  tri- 
umph, which  possibly,  but  for  the 
rerolotioh  which  followed,  he  might 
have  i^tamed.    As  it  was,  this  only 
led  to  his  paeading  about  with  him 
everywhere,  from  town  to  town,  for 
months  alter  his  return,  the -lie tors 
with    laurelled    lasces,    which    be- 
tokened that  m  triumph  was  claim- 
ed— a  pompous  incambmnce  which, 
as  he  confessed,  was  a  giiand  sul^ect 
ibr  evil-disposed  jesters,  and  a  oon- 
fltderable   inconvenience  to  himsd£ 
The  fnture  master  of  Rome  was 
BOW  ooming  home,  after  ten  years* 
absence,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
legions.     But  Cicero,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  senatorial  party,  &!led 
to  see  in  Julins  Csraar  the  great  man 
tiiat  be  was.    He  hesitated  a  little 
— Cesar  would  gladly  have  had  his 
support,    and    bid    hkn   fair;    but 
when  the  Rubicon  wtts  crossed,  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey.     He 
vras    certainly    uifluenoed   in    part 
by  ft  personal  attaehmei|t:  Pompey 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  degree  of 
fascination  over  his  weakness.    Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  has  remarked, 
'*"  Cicero  always  mistrusted  Pompey, 
and  Pompey  always  disliked  Cicero ;" 
and  he  foreboded  that,  let  the  con- 
test end  which  waj  it  would,  ^'the 
result  would  oertamly  be  a  despot- 
lam."      He  foresaw  that  Pompey's 
jieal  designs  were  as  dangerous  to 
the  liberties   of  Borne   as    any  of 
which  Ctesar  could   be   suspected. 
**-  SuUaturit  (xniimUy"  he  says  of  him. 
in  one  of  his  letters,  coining  a  verb 
to  pot  his  idea  strongly-^^  he  wants 


to  be  Uke  Snlla.^*  And  it  was  no 
moie  than  the  truth.  He  found 
out  afterwards,  as  he  tells  Attidus, 
that  proscription-lists  of  all  Ciesar's 
adherents  bad  been  -prepared,  and 
that  his  old  friend's  name  figured 
as  one  of  the  yicttms.  'We  thii^k 
thai  after  this  we  can  forgive  him, 
better  than  Mr.  Forsyth  can,  the 
little  fseling  that  he  showed  when 
he  heard  of  Pompey's  ovm  miser- 
able end. 

Cicero^s  conduct  and  motives  at 
this  eventful  crisis  have  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  at  this 
•date  we  are  in  any  position  to  pass 
more  than  a  very  cautious  and 
general  judgment  upon  them.  We 
want  all  the  ^^ state  papers"  and 
political  correspondence  of  the  day 
—  not  Cioero^s  letters  only,  bin 
those  of  Cffisar  and  Pompey  and 
Lentulus,  •  and  much  information 
besides  that  was  never  trusted  to 
any  litera  Boripta' — in  order  to  lay 
down  with  any  accuracy  the  coarse 
winch  a  ^really  unselfish  patriot 
could  have  taken.  But  there  seems 
little  reason  to  accuse  Cicero  of 
double-dealing  or  trimming  in  the 
worst  sense.  Expediency  is,  and 
must  be  more  or  less,  the  watch- 
word Of  a  statesmaa  If  he  would 
do  his  country  real  service,  he  must 
do  to  some  extent  what  picero  pro- 
fessed to  do — make  friends'  with 
those  in  power.  **5'w  em<«r" — 
**  Tempori  serviendum  eit " —  are  not 
the  noblest  mottoes,  but  they  are 
acted  upon  continually  by  the  most 
respectable  men  in  public  and  pri-  , 
vate  life,  who  do  not  open  their 
hearts  to  their  friends  so  unresenp- 
edly  as  Cicero  does  to  the  Epicurean 
Atticua.  It  seemed  to  him  a  choice 
between  Pompey  and  Cmsar;  and 
•he  probably  hoped  to  be  able  so  ftr 
to  influenee  the  former,  as  to  pre» 
serve  some  shadow  of  a  constitution 
lor  Rome.  What  he  saw  in  those 
^^dregs  of  a  Republic  "—that  /«» 
J^omuliy  as  he  himself  calls  it— that 
was  worth  ipreserving;  how  any 
honest  despotism  oould  seem  to  him 
moTB  to  be  dreaded  than  that  pro- 
stituted   Uberty  — this  we  find   H 
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harder  to  comprehend.  We  fear 
that  the  remark  of  Abeken  goes 
very  near  the  truth — ^*  His  de?otion 
to  the  Commonwealth  was  grounded 
not  80  much  Upon  his  conviction  of 
its  actual  merits,  as  of  its  fitness  fbr 
the  display  of  his  own  abilities." 

But  that  Commonwealth  was  past 
saving,  even  in  nam&  Within  two 
months  of  his  hnving  been  declared 
ft  public  enemy,  all  Italy  was  at 
Ceesar's  feet  Before  another  year 
was  past  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had 
been  fought,  and  the  great  Pompey 
lay  a  headless  corpse  on  the  sea- 
shore in  Egypt  It  was  suggested 
to  Cicero  —  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained constant  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  party,  and  was  then  in  their  camp 
at  Dyrracbium — that  he  should  take 
the  chief  command,  but  he  had  the 
sense  to  decline;  and  though  men 
called  him  **  traitor,"  and  drew 
their  swords  upon  him,  he  with- 
drew from  a  cause  which  he  sniw 
was  lost,  and  returned  to  Italy, 
though  not  to  Rome. 

The  meeting  between  him  and 
CsBsar,  which  came  at  last,  set  at 
rest  any  apprehensions  from  that 
quarter.  Cicero  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  dishonourable  sub- 
mission, and  the  conqueror's  be- 
haviour was  nobly  forgetful  of  the 
past  They  gradually  became  on 
almost  friendly  terms.  Cicero  paid 
the  dictator  compliments  in  'the 
Senate,* and  found  that,  in  private 
society,  his  favourite  jokes  were 
repeated  to  the  great  man,  and 
were  highly  appreciated.  With 
these  little  successes  he  was  obliged 
now  to  be  content  He  had  ag^in 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Rome; 
but  his  political  occupation  was 
gone,  and  his  active  mind  had 
leisure  to  employ  itself  in  some  of 
his  literary  works. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  blow 
fell  upon  him  which  prostrated 
him  for  the  time,  as  his  exile  had 
done,  and  under  which  he  claims 
our  far  more  natural  sympathy. 
His  dear  daughter  Tullia — again 
married,  but  unhappily,  and  just 
divorced — died  at  his  Tusealan 
▼ilia.    Their  loving  intercourse  had 


undergone  no  change  from  her  child- 
hood, and  his  grief  was  for  a  while 
inconsolable.  He  shut  himself  up 
folt  thirty  days.  The  letters  oi  con- 
dolence from  well-meaning  friends 
were  to  him — as  they  so  often  are 
— as  the  speeches  of  the  three  com- 
forters to  Job.  He  turned  in  vain, 
as  he  pathetically  says,  to  philosophy 
for  consolation:  when  he  did  find 
it,  it  was  in  hard  work. 

He  was  yet  to  take  a  part  in  one 
ffreat  national  struggle — the  last  for 
Rome  and  for  himsel£  There  was 
some  grandeur,  no  doubt,  in  the 
cause  which  he  once  more  so  vigo^ 
ously  espoused;  but  all  the  thun- 
ders of  Cicero's  eloquence,  all  the 
admiration  of  modem  poets  and 
historians,  fiul  to  enlist  our  hearty 
sympathies  vrith  the  assassins  of 
Csesar.  Those  magnificent  orations 
against  Antony — ^  better  known  as 
the  Philippics — ^would  alone  confer 
upon  Cicero  a  deserved  immortality; 
and  so  far  as  he  withstood  that 
basest  of  Rome^s  bad  men,  Cicero's 
last  days  were  greater  to  him  than 
any  triumph.  But  the  levity  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  man  who  had  never  treated 
him^  at  any  rate,  with  less  than  a 
noble  forbearance,  "  is  disgusting"— 
we  thank  Mr.  Forsyth  for  that  strong 
word.  He  wishes  that  *'  the  gods 
may  damn  him  afVer  he  is  dead;** 
and  refers  to  the  ^'Ides  of  March" 
with  the  same  flippant  triumph  as 
to  the  ''Battle  of  Bovillse."  He  was 
present  at  that  bloody  scene  in  the 
Capitol,  rejoicing  in  a  deed  whidi 
was  to  turn  out  almost  what  Goethe 
called  it  — ''the  most  absurd  that 
ever  was  committed."  The  great 
Dictator  who  lay  there  alone  in  his 
blood,  deserted  by  the  very  men 
who  had  sought  of  late  to  crown 
him,  was  perhaps  Rome*s  fittest 
master;  certainly  not  the  worst  of 
the  man^  with  whom  a  personal 
ambition  took  the  place  of  prin- 
ciple. "Three  slaves  removed  the 
dead  bodv  of  their  master  from 
where  it  lay,  and  carried  it  to  his 
usual  residence."  Poor  wretches! 
they  knew  nothing  about  liberty  or 
the  constitution;  they  had  little  to 
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bopep  And  ptobaUj  little  to  fetr;  roll  — heard  of  it  while  they  were 
they  had  only  a  humble  duty  to  do,  together  at  the  Tusculan  villa.  Both 
and  did  it  But  when  we  read  of  took  immediate  measures  for  escape, 
them,  and  of  that  freedman  who.  But  Quintus  had  to  return  to  Rome 
not  long  before,  sat  by  the  dead  to  obtain  a  sapply  of  money  for' 
body  of  Pompey  till  he  oould  scrape  their  flight,  and  there  met  his  fate  at 
together  wreck   from  the  shore  to   once. 


light  some  sort  of  poor  funeral-pile, 
we  return  with  a  shudder  of  disgust 
to  those  "noble  Romans"  who  oc- 
cupy at  this  time  the  foreground 
of  history. 

In    one   important   point,  Cicero 
showed  a  wise  foresight :    he  had 


**  It  seems  that  his  son  had  been  lefi 
behind,  and  was  still  there  when  his 
father  arrived.  Quintos  ooncealed  him- 
self in  the  same  house  with  him,  but  by 
some  meauB  or  other  the  bloodbouDds  of 
Antonj  got  scent  of  his  lurking-place. 
They  came,  but  could  not  find  him  ;  and. 


always  felt  that  "  as  long  as  Antony  seising  young  Quintus,  they  tortured  him 

lived,  all  that  would  be  gained  by  to  make  him  betray  his  father.    He  nobly 

Ciesar's   murder  would    be  only  a  refused,  but,  as  we  may  infer  from  one 

change    of    masters."     Gsssar   was  of  ^^  acoounte,  the  extremity  of  pain 

dead,   but  Ron)^  now  belonged    to  forced  from  him  cries  which  his  father 

those  who  had  the  legions.    It  had  heard ;  unable  to  endure  ibe  thought  of 

oome  to    that:    and  when  Antoi^  Ji^ : son s  agony,  he  came  forth  from  his 

succeeded  in  ioinmg  interests  with   ti^^l^i '^a  t  T'^'^^^'"'*^^ '^P^V 
yodng     Octa^nus^  CiBsar    (after-   *»^«  ^^f«««»°--    A  heartrendmg  scene  fol- 

wards  miscalled  Augustus)  —  as  yet 
a  boy  in  years,  but  premature  in 
craft  and  fidsehood  —  who  came  "to 


daim  bis  inheritance,''  and  succeed 
ed  in  rousing  in  the  old  veterans  of 
his  uncle    the  desire  to   take  ven- 
geance  on  his  murderers,   the  fate 


lowed:  each  prayed  that  he  might  die 
before  the  other ;  and,  to  end  the  con- 
test, the  murderers  killed  them  both  at 
the  same  moment. ' 


Cicero  himself  might  yet  have  es- 
caped, but  for  something  of  his  old 
indecision.    He  had  embarked  in  a 


of  Uie  RepubI||D  and  of  Cicero  was  small  vessel  with  the  intention  of  join- 
sealed,  ing  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  when  his 
It  was  on  a  tittle  eyot  formed  by  mind  suddenly  changed,  and  he  in- 
the  river  Reno,  near  Bologna,  that  sisted  on  being  put  on  shore  again. 
Antony,  young  Cmsar,  andLepidus  He  wandered  about,  half-resolving-^ 
(the  nominal  third  in  what  is  fbr  the  third  time  —  on  suicide.  He 
known  as  ihe  Second  Triumvirate)  would  go  to  Rome,  stab  himself  on 
met  to  arrange  among  themselves  Uie  altar-hearth  in  /oung  Caesar's 
the  division  of  power,  and  what  they  house,  and  call  down  the  Nemesis  of 
held  to  be  necessary  to  the  secur-  Heaven  upon  the  traitor.    The  ac- 


ing  it  for  the  future  —  the  ^oscrip- 
tion  of  their  several  enemies.  No 
private  affections  or  interests  were 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
merciless  arrangement    If  Lepidus 


counts  of  these  last  hours  of  his  life 
are  unfortunately  somewhat  contra- 
dictory, and  none  of  the  authorities 
thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon  ;  Mr, 
Forsyth,  in  his  narrative,  has  followed 


would  give  op  his  brother,  Antony  Abeken's  careful  attempt  to  harmo- 
would  surrender  an  uncle.  Octavi-  nise  them.  Urged  by  Ihe  prayers  of 
anas  made  a  cheap  sacrifice  in  Ci-  his  slaves,  the  &ithful  adherents  of  a 
cerOy  whom  Antony,  we  may  be  kind  master,  he  once  more  embark- 
sure,  with  those  philippics  ringing  ed,  and  once  more  (Appian  says, 
in  his  ears,  demanded  with  an  eager  from  sea-sickness,  which  lie  ^ever 
vengeance.  All  was  soon  amicably  could  endure)  landed  near  Caieta, 
settled ;  the  &tal  lists  were  made  where  he  had  a  villa.  Either  there, 
out,  and  the  Triumvirate  occupied  or,  as  other  accounts  say,  at  his  For- 
'  Rome.  ^  mian  villa,  he  laid  himself  down  to 
Cicero  and  his-  brother  —  whose  pass  the  night,  and  wait  for  death, 
name  was  known  to  be  also  on  the  "  Let  me  die,''  said  he,  **  in  my  own 
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oountry,  wbleh  I  h^vb  so  often 
Bftred'^'  BuUgain  the  fiiitbful  slaves 
aroused  bim,  forced  him  into  a  litter, 
and  hurried  him  down  through  the 
woods  to  the  sea-shore-^or  the  assas* 
nns  were  in  search  of  him.  They 
fbund  his  house  shut  up ;  but  some 
traitor  showed  them  a  short  cut  by 
which  to  oyertake  the  fog^tiYo.  B[e 
beard  their  sCepa  ajqiroaohiDg;  and 
ordered  the  litter  to  be  set  down. 
Be  looked  out,  and  recognised  at  the 
head  of  the  party  a  tribune  named 
Lsenas,  whom  he  had  once  success- 
fully defended  on  a  capital  charge; 
but  he  saw  no  eratitude  or  mercy  in 
the  face,  'thou^  there  were  others 
who  covered  thdr  eyes  for  pity  when 
they  saw  the  disherelled  grey  hair 
and  paley  worn  features  of  the  great 
Boman.  He  tmned  fix>m  him  to  the 
centurion,  one  Herennitts,  and  said, 
**  Strike,  old  soldier,  if  you  under- 
stand your  trade  l**  At  the  third 
blow  —  by  one  or  other  of  those  of- 
ficer»--his  head  was  serel^  They> 
'carried  it  straight  to  Antony,  where 
he  sat  on  the  seat  of  iu^tice  in  the 
^rum,  and  claimed  the  offered  re- 
ward. The  triumvir,  in  his  joy,  paid' 
it  some  ten  times  over.  He  sent  the 
bloody  trophy  to  his  wife ;  and  the 
Roman  Jezebel  spat  in  the  dead  fiioe, 
and  ran  her  bodkin  through  the 
tongue  which  had  spoken  those  bold 
and  bitter  truths  against  her  £alse 
husband.  The  head  was  then  nailed 
upon  the  Rostra,  to  speak  there  more 
eloquently  than  ever  of  the  dead  lib- 
erty of  Itome. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  at  the  end  of  these 
pleasant  volumes,  has  summed  up  Ci- 
cero's character  with  modesty,  Jbir^ 
ness,  and  ability.  He  suggests,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  form  his  own  estimate  fh>m 
the  biography  itselt     We   bdieve 


that  he  will  nowliera*  find  tfae&cU 
more  impartiidiy  cotteoted,  orpnt  into 
a  more  agreeable  shape.  Iiie  pas* 
sase  in  which  the  author  gives  1^ 
own  Mew  is  0o  long,  fhr  eictrac^  bot 
deserves  carefhl  reading.  He  admits 
to  the  full  not  only  m  vaniW  for 
whidi  he  more  than  once  paid  so 
dearly,  but  his  want  of  comage— of 
decision  —  and,  more  thiui  all,  of  sio-^ 
oexity.  But  he  addSi  vad^  we  think, 
withjustic 


"He  was  egotistical,  but  not  aelfidi; 
and  his  anxiety  to  do  what  was  right  was 
one  chief  cause  of  his  irresolutioiL  Ho 
weuld  have  been  a  more  oonsisteni,  if  ba 
bad  been  a  less  scrupelocn,  man.  His 
lot  was  cast  in  times  which  tried  men^ 
sonls  to  the  nttermost,  and  when  boldnoi 
wu  as  much  reqaired  in  a  ststesBuii  u 
Tinue.  His  moral  ipstlnot  was  toe 
strong  to  allow  him  to  resort  to  means  of 
whieh  his  consdenoe  disipproved ;  aod  if 
he  knew  he  had  aoted  wronfdy,  he  in- 
stantly felt  all  the  aeony  of  tesKNse. 
.  .  .  His  constant  aim  was  to  do  risht; 
and  although  he  sometimes  decdred  hioh 
self  and  made  great  mistakes,  they  were 
the  errors  of  b&  indgment  ratiier  than  of 
his  heart.'' 

There  was  one  commrehenave  onal* 
ity  wanting  in  Cicero  s  nature,  which 
clouded  Ids  many  excellencies,  led 
faim  continually  into'  fiJse  positions, 
and  even  in  his  deUshtful  letters  ex- 
cites in  the  reader,  m>m  time  to  timo^ 
an  impatient  feieling  of  contempt:  be 
wanted  manliness.  It  was  a  quality 
which,  without  doubt,  was  dying  oat 
in  his  day  amongst  even  the  belt  of 
the  luxurious  and  oomipt  aristocracy 
of  Rome.  It  was  perhaps  bat  little 
missed  in  hia  character  by  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  best  But 
without^  that  quality,  to  an-  £ng^ 
mind,  no  man  is  recegniaed  as  ths 
true  philosopher  or  hero. 
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Aix  was  confuskkti  and  dismay  at 
Tilnej.  Bella  Lyle's  cold  turned 
out  to  be  scarlatina,,  and  Mark  and 
Alice  brought  back  tidings  thai 
old  Commodore  Graham  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit^  and  waa  ^eriouslff 
if  not  dangeroo&ly,  ilL  Of  coarse, 
the  company  scattered  like  an  ex- 
ploded shell  The  Graham,  giris 
hastened  back  to  their  father,  while, 
the  other  guests  sought  safety  in 
flight,  the  great  struggle  now  bdng 
who  should  soonest  secure  pos^ 
horses  to  get  away.  Like  many 
old  people  rich  in  this  wcorld'a 
comforts,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  had  an 
especial  aversion  to  illness  in  any 
*  shape.  It  was  a  topic  she  never 
q>oke  on;  and,  if  she  could^  would 
never  have  mentioned  before  her. 
Her  intimates  understood  this  tho- 
roughly, and  many  Were  the  ex- 
pressions employed  to  imply  that 
Mr.  8uch*a*one  had  a 'fever,  or  M/s. 
So-and-80  was  given  over  by  her: 
doctors.  As  to  the  fatal  result  it«^ 
self^  it  was  always  veiled  in  a  sort 
of  decent  mystery,  as  though  it 
would  not  be  perfectly  polite  to  in- 
quire '  whither  the  missing  friend 
had  retired  to. 

'*  Dr.  Reede  sayis  it  is  a  very  mild 
case  of  the  malady,  and  that  Bella 
will  be  up  in  a  day  or  two^  aunt," 
said  Alice. 

"  Of  course  she  iriU,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  pettishly.  "  It's  just  a  cold 
askd  sore  thixmt  —  they  hadn't  that 
fine  name  fbr  it  long  ago^  and  peo- 
ple got  well  all  the  sooner.  Is  he 
gone?" 

''No;  he's,  talking  with  Mark 
in  the  library;  he'll  be  telling,  iiim, 
I  think,  about  the  Commodore." 

''Well,  don't  ask  him  to  stop  to 
dinner ;  we  have  sorrow  enough 
without  seeing  a  doctor." 

"Oh,  here  oomes:  Markl  where* 
iftXhr.  Reede.!" 


''He's  gone  over  to  see  Maitland.. 
Fenton  came  to  say.  that  he  wished 
to  see  him."    • 

'*  Surely  he's  mi  ill,"  said  Alice. 

''Oh,  dear!  what  a  misfortooe' 
that  would  bel "  cried  the  old  Udy, 
with  real  affliction  in  her  tone :  "to-* 
think  of  Mr.  Norman  Maitland  tak- 
ing ill  in  one^s  house." 

"Haven't  you  been  over  to  ask 
after  him^  Marie  r' 

"No.  I  was  waltmg  till  Reede^ 
came  back;  .he's. one  of  those  meox- 
that  can't  bear  being  inquired  after ; 
and  if  it  should*  turn  out  that  he 
was  not  ill,  he^d  not  take  the  anx* 
iety  in  good  part." 

'*How  he  has  contrived  to  play 
the  tyrant  to  you  all,  I  can't  im*- 
gine,"  said  Alice;  "but  I  can  see 
that  every  whim  and  caprioe  he 
practises  is  studied  as  courtiers, 
study  the  moods  of  their  masters." 
'  "To  be  sure,  darling,  naturally," 
broke  in  Mrs.  Maxwell,  who  always 
misunderstood  everybody.  "Of 
course,  we  we  only  too  happy  to* 
indulge  him  in  a  whim  or  fancy; 
and  if  the  Doctor  thinks  turtle 
would  suit  him  —  turtle  is  sa 
light;  I  took  it  for^  several  weeks 
for  Innoheon  —  we,  can  have  it  at 
once.  Will  you  touch  the  bell,. 
Mark,  and  Til  tell  Raikes  to  tele- 
graph ?    Who  is  it  he  gets  it  from  f  " 

Mark  pulled  the  bell,  but  took 
no  notice  of  \iet  question.  "I 
wish,"  muttered  he  below  his 
breath,  "we  had  never  come  here. 
There's  Bella  now  laid  up,  and 
here's  Maitland.  Fm  certain  he's 
going  away,  for  I  overheard  Fentoa 
ask  about  the  distance  to  Dun- 
dalk.'» 

"I  suppose  we  might  survive 
even  that.  misfi>rtune^''  said  shey 
haughtily. 

"And  one  thing  m  swear  to," 
said  Mark,  walking  the  room  with 
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impatienoe  —  "it^s  the  last  Ireland 
will  see  of  him." 

'*  Poor   Ireland  1    the   failure   in  ' 
the   potato-crop    was   bad   enough, 
but  this   is  more  than  can  be  en- 
dured." 

'*  That's  all  very  fine,  Alice,  but 
Fm  much  mistaken  if  you  are  as 
indifferent  as  you  pretend." 

*' Marie  1  what  do  you  mean?" 
said  she,  angrily.  » 

''Here's  Raikes  now,  and  will 
some  one  tell  him  what  it  is  we 
want?"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell;  but 
the  others  were  &r  too  deeply  en< 
gaged  in  their  own  whispered  con- 
troversy now  to  mind  her. 

''Captain  Lyle  will  tell  you  by- 
and-by,  Raikes,"  said  she,  gathering 
up  the  mass  of  loose  impedimenta 
with  which  she  usually  moyed  from 
one  room  to  the  other,  and  by 
which,  as  they  fell  at  every  step,  her 
course  could  always  be  tracked. 
"  He'll  tell  you,"  added  she,  mov- 
ing away.  "I  think  it  was  caviar, 
and  you  are  to  telegraph  for  it  to 
Swan  &  Edgar's;  but  my  head  is 
oonfused  to-day,  —  Pll  just  go  and 
lie  down." 

As  Mrs.  Maxwell  left  by  one  door, 
Alice  passed  out  by  another  ;  while 
Mark,  whose  temper  evinced  itself 
in  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  contractcijd 
brow,  stood  at  a  window,  fretfully 
tapping  the  ground  with  his  foot 

"  Have  you  any  orders,  sir  f " 
asked  Raikes. 

"  Orders !  No  —  stay  a  moment 
Have  many  gone  away  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Nearly  all,  sir.  Except  your 
family  and  Mr.  Maitland,  there's 
nobody  left  but  Major  Glough,  and 
he's  going,  I  believe,  with  Dr. 
Reede." 

'*  You've  heard  nothine  of  Mr. 
Maitland  going,  have  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir  I  his  man  sent  for 
post-horses  about  an  hour  ago." 

Muttering  impatiently  below  his 
breath,  Mark  opened  the  window 
and  passed  out  upon  the  lawn. 
What  an  unlucky  turn  had  every- 
thing taken  1  It  was  but  a  iveek 
ago,  and  his  friend  Maitland  was  in 
lugh  delight  with  all  around  hinir 


The  country,  the  scenery,  the  peo- 
ple, were  all  charming  —  indeed,  m 
the  intervals  between  the  showers, 
he  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
dimate.  As  for  Lyle  /Lbhej^  be 
pronounced  it  the  perfection  of  a 
country-house;  and  Mark  actually 
speculated  on  the  time  when  these 
opinions  of  his  distinguished  friend 
would  have  acquired  a  certain  cur- 
rency, and  the  judgment  of  one 
that  none  disputed  would  be  re- 
corded of  his  father's  house.  And 
all  these  successes  were  now  to  be 
reversed  by  this  stupid  old  sailor's 
folly  —  insanity  he  might  call  it; 
for  what  other  word  could  chanc- 
terise  the  pretension  that  could 
claim  Norman  Maitland  for  a  son- 
in-law  ?  —  Maitland,  that  might  bare 
married,  if  the  law  would  have  let 
him,  half  a  score  of  infantas  and 
archduchesses,  and  who  had  but  to 
choose  throughout  Europe  the  al- 
liance that  would  suit  him.  And 
Alice — what  could  Alice  mean  by 
this  impertinent  tone  she  was  tik-- 
ing  towards  him?  Had  the  great 
man's  patience  given  way  under  it 
all,  and  was  he  really  going  away, 
wfiaried  and  tired  out? 

While  Mark  thus  doubted  and 
reasoned  and  questioned,  Mutland 
was  seated  at  his  break  fiist  at  one 
side  of  the  fire,  while  Dr.  Reede  con- 
fronted him  at  the  other. 

Though  Maitiand  had  sent  a 
message  to  say  ho  wished  to  see  the 
Doctor,  he  only  gave  him  now  a 
divided  attention,  being  deeply  en- 
gaged, «even  as  he  talked,  in  de- 
ciphering a  .  telegram  which  had 
just  reached  him,  and  which  was 
only  intelligible  ihrough  a  key  to 
the  cipher. 

"  So  then,  Doctor,  it  is  simply 
the  return  of  an  old  attack  — a  thing 
to  be  expected,  in  fact,  at  his  time 
of  life?" 

"Precisely,  sir.  He  had  one  last 
autumn  twelvemonth,  brought  on 
by  a  fit  of  passion.  The  old  Commo- 
dore gives  way  rather  to  temper." 

"Ah  I  gives  way,  does  he  ?"  mut- 
tered Maitland,  while  he  mumbled 
below  his  breath,  " '  seventeen  thou- 
and  and  four  D  -h  ^  and  a  gamba 
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—a  very  large  blood-letting.*  By 
the  way,  Doctor,  is  not  bleeding — 
bleeding  largely — a  critical  remedv 
with  a  man  of  seventy-six  or  seven  ? ' 

"Very  mnch  so,  indeed,  sir;  and 
if  yon  observe,  I  only  applied  some 
leeches  to  the  nucha.  Yon  misap- 
prehended me  in  thinking  I  took 
blood  from  him  freely." 

"Oh  yes,  very  true,*'  said  Mait- 
land,  recovering  himself.  "I  have 
no  donbt  yon  treated  him  with 
great  judgment  It  is  a  case,  too. 
for  mnch  caution.  Forty-seven  and 
two  ^.'s,*'  and  he  hastily  tamed 
over^he  leaves  of  his  little  book, 
mattering  continually,  "and  two 
G.'s,  forty-six,  forty-seven,  with  two 
B.'s,  two  F.'s.  Ah  I  here  it  is. 
Shivering  attacks  are  dangerous — 
are  they — ^in  these  cases?" 

'*In  which  oases  ?^*  asked  the 
Doctor,  for  his  shrewd  intelligence 
at  once  perceived  the  double  ob- 
ject which  Maitland  was  trying  to 
contemplate. 

"In  a  word,  then,"  continued 
Maitland,  not  heeding  the  Doc- 
tor's question,  but  bending  his  gaze 
fixedly  on  the  piece  of  paper  be- 
fore him,  scrawled  over  and  blot- 
ted by  his  own  hand — "in  a  word, 
then,  a  man  of  seventy  seized  with 
paralysis,  and  though  partially  ral- 
lied by  bleeding,  attacked  with  shiv- 
ering, is  in  a  very  critical  state  ?  But 
how  long  might  he  live  in  that  way  ?" 

"We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
Commodore  Graham.  I  apprehend?" 
asked  the  Doctor,  slyly. 

"  No ;  I  am  simply  putting  a 
case — a  possible  case.  Doctors,  I 
know,  are  not  fond  of  these  ima- 
gined, emergencies;  lawyers  like 
them." 

"Doctors  dislike  them,"  broke 
in  Reede,  "because  they  are  never 
given  to  them  in  any  complete- 
ness— every  important  sign  of  pulse 
and  fongue  and  temperature  omit- 
ted  '' 

*^0f  course  you  are  right,"  said 
Maitland,  crumpling  up  the  tele- 
gram and  the  other  papers;  "and 
now  for  the  Commodore.  You  are 
not  apprehensive  of  anything  seri- 
ous, I  hope?" 

TOL.  XOV.— NO.  DLXZXni. 


"  It's  an  anxious  case,  sir — ^a  very 
anxious  case ;  he's  eighty-four." 

"  Eighty-four  1"  repeated  Mait- 
land, to  whom  the  words  conveyed 
a  considerable  significance. 

"Eighty-four!"  repeated  the 
other  once  more.  "No  one  would 
suspect  it.  Why,  Sally  Graham  is 
the  same  age  as  my  wife;  they 
were  at  school  together." 

Too  polite  to  push  a  question 
which  involved  a  double-shotted 
answer,  Maitland  merely  said,  "In- 
deed I"  and,  after  a  slight  pause, 
added— "You  said.  I  think,  that 
the  road  to  Dundalk  led  past  Com- 
modore Graham's  cottage  ? 

"  By  the  very  gate," 

"  May  I  offer  you  a  seat  with 
me  ?  I  am  going  that  way.  I  have 
received  news  which  calls  me  sud- 
denly to  England." 

"I  thank  you  much,  but  I  have 
some  visits  yet  to  make  before  I 
return  to  Port  Graham.  I  promised 
to  stop  the  night  there.'* 

Having  charged  the  Doctor  to 
convey  to  the  Commodore's  daugh- 
ters his  sincere  regret  for  their 
father's  illness,  and  his  no  less  sin- 
cere hope  of  a  speedy  recovery, 
Maitland  endeavoured,  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  preliminary  question  or 
two  about  himself,  to  press  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fee;  but  the  Doctor, 
armed  with  that  self-respect  and 
tact  his  profession  so  eminently 
upholds^  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
took  his  leave,  perhaps  well  re- 
quited in  having  seen  and  spoken 
with  the  great  Mr.  Norman  2£ait- 
land  of  whom  half  the  country 
round  were  daily  talking. 

"  Mr.  Maitland  is  not  ill,  I  hope  ?" 
said  Alicc^  as  she  met  the  Doctor 
on  his  way  t  rough  the  garden. 

"  No,  Mrs.  1  "afford ;  I  have  been 
making  a  friendi/  call — no  more," 
said  the  Doctor,  ratu  r  vain  that  he 
could  thus  designate  hi»  visit ;  and, 
with  a  few  words  of  advice  about 
her  sister,  he  went  his  way.  Alice, 
meanwhile,  saw  that  Maitland  had 
observed  her  from  his  window,  and 
rightly  guessed  that  he  would  soon 
be  in  search  of  her. 

With  that  feminine  instinct  that 
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never  deceives  in  such  cases,  she 
determined  that  whatever  was  to 
pass  between  them  should  be  un- 
disturbed. She  selected  a  most 
unfrequented  path,  bordered  on  one 
side  by  the  high  laurel-hedge,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  little  rivulet,  be- 
.  yond  which  lay  some  rich  meadows, 
'  backed  in  the  distance  by  a  thick 
plantation. 

She  had  not  gone  far  when  she 
heard  a  short  quick  footstep  behind 
her,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  Maitland 
was  at  her  side.  '*You  forgot  to 
liberate  me/*  said  he^  '*  so  I  had  to 
break  my  arrest.'*  , 

"Signer  mio,  yon  must  forgive 
me — we  have  had  such  a  morning  of 
confusion  and  trouble:  first  Bella 
ill— not  seriously,  but  confined  to 
bed;  and  then  this  poor  old  Com- 
modore— the  Doctor  has  told  you 
all  about  it;  and,  last  of  all,  Mark 
storming  about  the  house,  and 
angry  with  every  one  for  having 
caught  odd  or  a  feve^  and  so  dis- 
gusted rthe  great)  Mr.  Maitland 
that  he  is  actually  hurrying  away 
with  a  vow  to  heaven  never  more 
to  put  foot  in  Ireland.*' 

*^Be  a  little  serious,  and  tell  me 
of  your  mission  tJbis  morning,"  said 
he,  gravely* 

"Three  words  will  do  it.  We 
reached  Port  Graham  jast  as  the 
Doctor  arrived  there.  The  Com- 
modore, it  seemed,  got  home  all 
safe  by  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  ordered  a  fire  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  a  bottle  of  mulled  port; 
with  which  aids  to  comfort  he  sat 
down  to  write.  It  would  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  he  had  got  far 
in  his  correspondence,  for  at  six. 
when  his  man  entered,  he  fonua 
but  two  lines,  aud  his  master,  as  be 
thought,    fast    asleep;     but    which 

E roved  to  be  a  fit  of  some  kind,  for 
e  was  perfectly  insensible.  He 
rallied,  however,  and  recognised  his 
servant,  and  asked  for  the  girls. 
And  now  Dr.  Beede  thinks  that 
the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure 
passed  off,  and  that  all  will  go  well/* 
"It  is  most  unhappy — most  un- 
happy,'* muttered  Maitland.  "I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  it  all."    , 


"Of  course  you  are,  though  per- 
haps no(  really  to  blame — at  least 
not  blamable  in  a  high  degree.'* 

"Not  in  any  degree,  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford/* 

"  That  must  be  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. At  all  events,  your  secret  is 
safe,  for  the  old  man  has  totally 
forgotten  all  that  occurred  last 
night  between  you;  and,  lest  anj 
clue  to  it  should  remain,  I  carried 
away  the  beginning  of  the  letter  be 
was  writing.    Here  it  is." 

"How  thoughtfully  done  I'*  said 
he,  as  be  took  the  paper  ai#read 
aloud,  "  *  Dear  Triphook,  oome  over 
and  help  me  to  a  shot  at  a  rascal'— 
not  civil,    certainly — ^at    a   rascal; 

that,  because  he  calls  himselif ' 

It  was  welt  he  got  no  farther,**  added 
he,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"A  good,  bold  hand  it  is  too  for 
such  an  old  man.  I  declare,  Mr. 
Maitland,  I  think  your  usual  luck 
must  have  befriended  yon  here. 
The  fingers  that  held  the  pen  so 
steadily  might  have  been  just  as 
unshaken  with  the  pistol.'' 

There  was  something  so  provoca- 
tive in  her  tone  that  Maitland  de- 
tected the  speech  at  once,  and  be- 
came curious  to  trace  it  to  a  cause. 
At  this  sally,  however,  he  only 
smiled  in  silence.  i 

"I  tried  to  persuade  Mark  to 
drive  over  and  see  Tony  Butler,*' 
continued  she,  "but  he  wouldn't 
consent :  in  fact,  a  general  impulse 
to  be  disobliging  would  appear  to 
have  seized  on  the  world  just  novr. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  tiiat  your  protiffe,  Butler,  re- 
fuses to  accept  my  offer.  I  got 
three  Hues  from  him,  very  dry  and 
concise,  saying  *No'  to  me.  Of 
course  I  trust  to  your  discretion 
never  to  disclose  the  n^otiation  in 
any  way.  I  myself  shall  never 
speak  of  it;  indeed  I  am  very  little 
given  to  doing  civil  things,  and 
even  less  accustomed  to  finding 
them  ill  received,  so  that  my  secrecy 
is  ia«ured." 

"He  ought  not  to  have  reftised,** 
said  she,  thoughtfully. 
"Perhaps  not.** 
"He    ought    certainly    to     have 
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^ren  the  matter  more  considera- 
tion. I  wish  I  coald  have  been 
consalted  by  him.  Is  it  too  late 
yetr 

"I  sospect  it  is,'*  said  he,  dryly. 
*'Ilr8t  of  all,  as  I  told  jou,  I  am 
little  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  re- 
pulse; and,  secondly,  there  is  no 
time  to  renew  the  negotiation.  I 
mast  leave  this  to-day.'^ 

"To-day?" 

"  Within  an  hour,*'  added  he, 
looking  at  his  watch;  ^'I  most 
manage  to  reach  Dablin  in  time  to 
catch  the  mail-packet  to-morrow 
morning.^* 

*^  This  ia  very  sndden,  this  deter- 
miDation." 

"Yes,  I  am  called  away  by  tid- 
ings I  received  a  while  ago — tidings 
of,  to  me,  the  deepest  importance.^' 

"Mark  will  be  extremely  sorry," 
said  bhe,  in  a  low  tone. 

^  Not  sorrier  than  I  am,^'  said  he, 
despondently. 

**  We  all  counted  on  your  coming 
back  with  us  to  the  Abbey;  and  it 
was  only  a  while  ago  Bella  begged 
that  we  should  wait  here  for  a  day  or 
two,  that  we  might  return  together,  a 
family  party." 

"  What  a  flattery  there  is  in  the 
phmse  1*'  said  he,  with  deep  feeling. 

**You  don*t  know,*'  continued 
she,  ^  what  a  favourite  yon  are  with 


my  mother.    I  dare  not  trust  my 

self   to 

you." 


repeat  how  she   speaks   of 


*'  Whv  will  yon  midtiply  my  re- 
greta,  Mrs.  Trafford?  why  will  you 
make  my  parting  so  very,  very 
painhiir 

^  Because  I  prefer  that  you 
should  stay;  because  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  a  whole  house  who 
-will  be  afflicted  at  your  going." 

**Yon  liave  told  me  of  all,  save 
one,"  said  be,  in  a  voice  of  deepest 
feeling;  "I  want  to  learn  what 
she  thinks.** 

''She  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Mait- 
land'a  good-nature  be  only  on  a 
par  with  his  other  qualities,  he 
ivould  sooner  face  the  tiresomeness 
of  a  stupid  house  than  make  the 
owners  of  it  feel  that  they  bored 
liim,'* 

**  She  does  not  tUnk  anything  of 


the  kind,**  said  he,  witli  a  peculiar 
smile.  ''She  knows  that  were  is 
no  question  of  good-nature  or  of 
boredom  in  the  matter  at  all;  but 
there  is  something  at  stake  far  more 
touching  than  either.*'  He  waited 
to  see  if  she  would  speak,  but  as 
she  was  silent,  he  went  on.  'T 
will  be  honest,  if  yon  will  not  I 
am  not  going  away  of  my  free  will. 
I  have  been  called  by  a  telegram 
this  morning  to  the  Continent ;  the 
matter  is  so  pressing  that — shall  I 
confess  it?— if  this  stupid  meeting 
with  the  Oommodore  had  been  ar- 
ranged, I  should  have  been  a  de- 
faulter. Yes,  I'd  have  made,  I 
don't  well  know  what  explanation 
to  account  for  my  absence.  I  can 
imagine  what  conmients  would 
have  been  passed  upon  my  conduct. 
1  feel  very  painfully,  too,  for  the 
part  I  should  have  left  to  such  of 
my  friends  here  as  would  defend 
me,  and  yet  have  not  a  fragment 
to  guide  their  defence.  And  still, 
with  all  these  before  me,  I  repeat, 
I  would  have  gone  away,  bo  immi- 
nent is  the  case  that  calls  me,  and 
so  much  is  the  matter  one  that  in- 
rolves  the  whole  future  of  my  life. 
And  now,"  said  he,  while  his  voice 
became  fuller  and  bolder,  "that  I 
have  told  you  this,  I  am  ready  to 
tell  you  more,  and  to  say  that  at 
onia  word  of  yours — one  little  word 
—I'll  remain.'*^ 

"And  what  may  that  word  be  ?" 
said  she,  qaietly;  for  while  he  was 
speaking  she  had  been  preparing 
herself  for  some  such  issue. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

"Supposing,  then,  that  I  guess 
it — I  am  not  sure  that  I  do— but 
suppose  that-nand  could  it  not  be 
just  as  well  said  by  another — ^by 
Bella,  for  instance  ?'* 

"You  know  it  could  not.  This 
is  only  fencing,  for  you  know  it  could 
not'* 

"  Yon  mean,  in  fact^  that  I  should 
say,  Don't  go?" 

"I  do." 

•*  Well.  Tm  willing  enough  to 
say  so,  if  my  words  are  not  to  con- 
vey more  than  I  intend  by  them." 

^'Ill  risk  even  that,^'    said   he^ 
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qnickly.  '^Pnt  yonr  name  to  the 
bond,  and  we'll  let  lawyers  declare 
what  it  is  worth  after/' 

»*  You  frighten  me,  Mr.  Maitland," 
said  Bhe,  and  her  tone  showed  that 
DOW  at  least  she  was  sincere. 

'^Listen  to  me  for  one  moment, 
Alice,''  said  he^  taking  her  hand  as 
he  walked  beside  her.  "  Yoa  are 
folly  as  mach  the  mistress  of  your 
&te  as  I  am  master  of  mine.  loa 
may  consnlt,  but  yob  need  not  obey. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  never 
would  have  dared  on  a  hardihood 
that  would  probably  have  wrecked 
my  hopes.  It  is  just  as  likely  I  never 
could  satisfy  the  friends  about  you 
on  the  score  of  my  fortune— my 
means — my  station,  and  so  on.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  scandal,  which 
makes  free  with  better  men,  may 
not  have  spared  me^  and  that  they 
who  would  have  the  right  to  ad- 
yise  you  might  say.  Beware  of  that 
dreadful  man.  I  repeat,  this  is  an 
ordeal  my  pride  would  feel  it  hurd 
to  pass  throQgh;  and  so  I  come  to 
vou  ui  all  frankness,  and  declare  I 
love  you.  To  you— you  alone — 
I  will  give  every  guarantee  that 
t  a  man  may  give  of  his  honour 
and  honesty.  I  will  tell  all  my 
past,  and  so  much  as  I  mean  for 
the  future;  and  in  return  I  only 
ask  for  time — ^nothing  but  time, 
Alice.  I  am  not  asking  you  for 
any  pledge,  simply  that  you  will 
give  me— what  you  would  not 
have  refused  a  mere  acquaintance 
—the  happiness  of  seeing  you 
daily;  and  if— if  I  say,  you  your- 
self should  not  deem  the  hand  and 
the  love  I  offer  beneath  you— if 
yon  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
claims  of  him  who  would  share  his 
fortune  with  you — that  then — not 
till  then — others  should  hear  of  it. 
Is  this  too  much  for  me  to  ask  or  you 
to  give,  Alice?" 

**  Even  now  I  do  not  know  what 
you  ask  of  me." 

"First  of  all,  that  you  bid  me 
stay." 

^It  is  but  this  moment  you  have 
declared  to  me  that  what  calls  you 
away  is  of  the  very  last  importance  to 
you  in  life.'* 

""The  last  but    one,   Alioe-^the 


last  is  here,"  and  he  kissed  her 
hand  as  he  spoke,  but  still  with 
an  idr  so  deferent  that  she  oonld 
not  resent  it 

*'I  cannot  consent  that  it  shall 
be  so,"  said  she,  with  energy.  ^  It 
is  true,  I  am  my  own  mistress,  and 
there  is  but  the  greater  reason  why 
I  should  be  more  cautious.  We 
are  almost  strangers  to  each  other. 
All  the  flattery  of  your  yrofesdoos 
— ^and  of  course  I  feel  it  as  flattery 
—does  not  blind  me  to  the  &ct 
that  I  scarcely  know  you  at  ail." 

"Why  not  consent  to  know  me 
more?"  asked  he,  almost  implor- 
ingly. 

"  I  agree,  if  no  pledge  is  to  sc- 
company  my  consent." 
'  "Is  not  this  a  somewhat  hard 
condition?"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
of  passionate  meaning.  "  Yon  bid 
me,  in  one  word,  place  all  that  I 
have  of  hope  on  the  issae— not 
even  on  that,  but  simply  for  leave 
to  play  the  game.  Is  this  geoer- 
ous,  Alice — is  it  even  just?" 

"  You  bewilder  me  with  all  these 
subtleties,  and  I  migh't  ask  if  thia 
were  either  just  or  generous;  but 
at  least  I  will  be  frank.  I  like  joo 
very  well.  I  think  it  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  I  might  like  yon  better; 
but  even  after  that,  Mr.  Maitlaad, 
there  would  be  a  long  stage  to 
travel  to  that  degree  of  regard  whi<^ 
you  profess  to  desire  from  me.  Do  I 
make  myself  understood  ?*' 

"Too  well,  for  me  and  bit 
hopes  I'*  said  he,  desponding!;. 
^'  You  are  able,  however,  to  imp«i 
hard  conditions." 

"  I  impose  none,  sir.  Do  not  mis^ 
take  me." 

"  You  leave  none  others  open  W 
me,  at  least,  and  I  accept  tbeu 
To  give  me  even  that  faint  ch^sfi 
of  success,  however,  I  must  lesi 
this  to-day.  Is  it  not  better  i 
should?'* 

"  I  really  cannot  advise,"  said  ^ 
with  a  well-assumed  coldness. 

"Even  contingently  Mrs.  TrafJ 
will  not  involve  herself  in  my  li 
tunes,"  said  he,  half  hanghd 
"  Well,  my  journey  to  Jrelai 
amongst  oUier  benefits,  has  tao| 
me   a  lesson  that  aU   mj  waod 
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higs  never  imparted.  I  have  at 
last  learned  something  cff  hnmility. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Maitiand,"  said 
sbe,  with  calm,  bat  evidently  not 
withoat  effort 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand, 
held  it  for  a  moment  or  two  in  his 
own,  and,  with  a  very  faint  Good- 
bye, tamed  away  and  left  her.  He 
tnmed  snddenly  around,  after  a 
few  paces,  and  came  back.  **May 
I  ask  one  qaestion,  Alice,  before  I 
got" 

"I  don't  know  whether  I'  shall 
answer  it,"  said  she,  with  a  faint 
Bmile. 

*^I  cannot  afford  to  add  jealoasy 
to  my  other  torments.  Tell  me, 
then ^" 

^^Take  care,  sir,  take  care;  your 
qaestion  may  cost  yon  more  than  yon 
think  of." 

"  Good-bye— good-bye,"  said  he, 
sadly,  and  departed.  "Are  the 
horses  ready,  Fenton  ?"  asked  he,  as 
his  servant  came  to  meet  him. 


"Yes,  sir;  and  Oaptain  Lyle  has 
been  looking  for  yoa  all  over  the 
garden." 

"He's  going— he's  off,  Bella," 
s^d  Alice,  as  she  sat  down  beside 
her  sister's  bed,  throwing  her  bonnet 
carelessly  down  at  her  feet. 

"Who  is  going?— who  is  off?" 
asked  Bella,  eagerly. 

"Of    course,"    continued    Alice, 

following    up    her   own    thoughts, 

"to  say  *stay'  means  more  than  I 

like  to  be  pledged  to— I  couldn't  du 

fit/' 

iS  "  Poor  .Tony ! — ^give  him  my  love, 
Alice,  and  tell  him  I  shall  often 
think  of  him — ^as  often  as  ever  I 
think  of  bygone  days  and  all  their 
happiness." 

"  And  why  must  it  be  Tony  that 
I  spoke  of?"  said  Alice,  rising, 
while  a  deep  crimson  flash  covered 
her  face  and  brow.  "I  think 
Master  Tony  has  shown  us  latterly 
tbat  he  has  forgotten  the  long  a^o, 
and  has  no  wish  to  connect  us  with 
thoughts  of  the  future." 


OHAFTEB  ZZX. — CONSPIRATORS. 


In  one  of  those  low-ceilinged 
apartments  of  a  Parisian  Mtd 
which  modern  luxury  seems  peculi- 
arly to  affect,  decorating  the  walls 
with  the  richest  hangings,  and 
gathering  together  promiscuonslv 
objects  of  art  and  verta,  along  with 
what  can  minister  to  voluptuous 
ease,  Maitiand  and  Oaffarelli  were 
DOW  seated.  They  had  dined,  and 
their  coffee  stood  before  them  on  a 
table  spread  with  a  costly  dessert 
and  several  bottles,  whose  length 
of  neck  and  colour  indicated  choice 
liquor. 

They  lounged  in  the  easiest  of 
chairs  in  the  easiest  of.  attitudes, 
and,  as  they  puffed  their  havannahs, 
did  not  ill  represent  in  tableau  the 
laxarious  self-indulgence  of  the  age 
we  live  in.  For  let  us  talk  as  we 
will  of  progress  and  mental  activity, 
be  as  boastfal  as  we  may  about  the 
march  of  science  and  discovery,  in 
what  are  we  so  really  conspicuous 
as  in  the  inventions  that  multiply 
ease,  and  bring  the  means  of  indul- 


gence within  the  reach  of  even  mo- 
derate fortune  ? 

As  the  wood  fire  crackled  and 
flared  on  the  ample  hearth,  a  heavy 
plash  of  hail  struck  the  window,  and 
threatened  almost  to  smash  it. 

"What  a  night!"  said  Maitiand, 
drawing  closer  to  the  blaze.  "I 
say,  Oarlo  mio,  it's  sd^ewbat  cosier 
to  sit  in  this  fashion  tnan  to  be  tod- 
dling over  the  Mont  Oenis  in  a 
shabby  old  sledge,  and  listening  to 
the  discussion  whether  you  are  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  ^  Kefnge  No. 
One' or*  No.  Two.'" 

"Yes,"  said  Oaffarelli,  "it  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  ^ou  to 
have  got  my  telegram  in  Dublin,  and 
to  know  that  yon  need  not  cross  the 
Alps." 

"  If  I  could  only  have  been  cer- 
tain that  I  understood  it  aright,  I'd 
have  gone  straight  back  to  the 
north  from  whence  I  came;  but 
there  was  a  word  that  puzzled  me — 
the  word  '  calamity.'  Now  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  excellence  of 
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accenting  foreign  words  in  onr  tele- 
graph ofSces;  and  as  your  moat 
amiable  and  pbilosophical  of  all 
nations  has  bnt  the  same  combina- 
tion of  letters  to  express  an  at- 
traction and  an  affliction,  I  wa9 
sorely  pnzzled  to  make  ont  whether 
yon  wrote  with  or  without  an  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.  It  made 
all  the  dtfference  in  the  world  whe- 
ther yon  say  events  are  a  'load- 
stone' or  a  *  misfortune.'  *  I  gave 
half  an  honr  to  the  study  of  the 
j)assa&re,  and  then  came  on." 

"Per  Bacool  I  never  thought  of 
that;  bnt  what,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  nave  induced  yon  to 
go  back  again  ?" 

** I  fen  in  lover 

Caffarelli  pushed  the  lamp  aside 
to  have  a  better  view  of  his  friend, 
and  then  laughed  long  and  heartily. 
'^  Maso  Arretini  used  often  to  say, 
*  Maitland  will  die  a  monk  ^  and  I 
begin  now  to  believe  it  is  qaite 
possible." 

"  Maso  was  a  fool  for  his  predic- 
tion. Had  I  meant  to  be  a  monk, 
I'd  have  taken  to  the  cowl  when  I 
had  youth  and  vigour  and  dash  in 
me,  the  qualities  a  man  ought  to 
bring  to  a  new  career.  Ha  I  what 
is  there  so  strange  in  the  fact  that  I 
ahouldfallin  love?" 

"Don't  ask  if  you  were  of- 
fended with  me,  and  Til  try  and  tell 
yop." 

"  I  am  calm  ;  go  on." 

"First  of  all,  .Maitland — no  easy 
'  conquest  wou|d  satisfy  your  van- 
ity, and  you'd  never  have  patience 
to  pursue  a  difficult  one.  Again, 
the  objects  that  really  have  an  at- 
traction for  you — such  as  Ambition 
and  Power — ^have  the  same  fascina- 
tion for  you  that  high  play  has  for 
a  gambler.  You  do  not  admit  nor 
understand  any  other;  and,  last  of 
all,  one  is  nothing  if  not  irank  in 
these  cases. — You'd  never  believe 
any  woman  was  lovely  enough, 
dever  enough,  or  graceful  enonsh  to 
be  worthy  ^  Norman  Maitland. ' 

"The  candour  has  been  perfect, 
ril  try  and  imitate  it,"  said  Mait- 
land, filUng  his  glass  slowly,  and 
slightly  wetting  his  lips.  "All  you 
have  juBt  said,  Carlo,  would  be  un- 


impeachable if  all  women  were  yonr 
countrywomen,  and  if  love  were 
what  it  is  understood  to  be  in  an 
Italian  city;  bnt  there  are  such 
things  in  this  dreary  land  of  fog 
and  snow-drift  as  women  who  do 
not  believe  intrigue  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  human  existence, 
who  have  fully  as  much  self-respect 
as  they  have  coquetry,  and  who 
would  .regard  no  addresses  so  offen- 
sive as  those  that  would  reduce 
ythem  to  the  level  of  a  class  with 
which  they  would  not  admit  com- 
panionship." 

"  Bastions  of  virtue  that  I  never 
ask  to  lay  siege  to  !'*  broke  out  the 
other,  laogliiflg. 

"  Don't  believe  it,  €arlo.  Yon'd 
like  the  campaign  well,  if  von  oolv 
knew  how  to  conduct  it.  why,  it  a 
not  more  than  a  week  ago  I  quitted 
a  oountrv-house  where  there  were 
more  really  pretty  women  than  you 
could  number  in  the  crowd  of  one 
of  your  ball-rooms  on  either  Amo  or 
Tiber." 

"And,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
whv  didn't  you  bring  over  one  of 
them  at  least,  to  strike  ns  with  won- 
derment and  devotion.  ?" 

"Because I  would  not  bring  eoTy, 
malice,  and  jealoasy  to  all  sooth  of 
the  Alps;  because  I  would  not  torn 
all  your  heads  or  f  torment  yoor 
hearts;  and,  lastly,  becaa8e--she 
wouldn't  come.  !No,  Oarlo,  she 
wouldn't  come.' 

"  And  you  really  asked  her  t" 

"  Yes.  At  first  I  made  the  la- 
mentable blunder  of  addressing  her 
as  I  should  one  of  your  own  dark- 
skinned  damsels,  bnt  Uie  repulse  I 
met  taught  me  better.  I  next 
tried  the  serious  line,  but  I  failed 
there  also;  not  hopelessly,  how- 
ever— at  least  not  so  hopelessly  as 
to  deter  me  from  another  attemiit 
Yes,  yes,  I  understand  your  smile, 
and  I  know  your  theory — ^there 
never  was  a  bunch  of  grapes  yet 
that  was  worth  going  on  tip-toe  to 
gather.''  i 

"Not  that,  but  there  are  scores 
within  reach  quite  as  good  as  one 
cares  for,"  said  OafEanlli,  laugh- 
ing. "  What  are  you  thinking  ot  T' 
asked  he,  after  a  pause.  j| 
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"I  -WBB  thinkiog  wbat  powible 
hope  there  was  for  a  nation  of 
twenty  millions  of  men,  with  tem- 
perameot  like  yours — ^follows  so 
mgndned  in  indolence  that  the 
first  element  they  wei^b  ,in  every 
enterprise  was,  how  Utile  tronble 
it  was  to  cost  tbem.** 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  Italian,  with 
more  show  of  eaeigy,  ^Td  hold  life 
as  •hea{>ly  as  yourself  if  I  had  to 
Hye  in  your  country— breathe  only 
fogs,  and  inhale  nothing  pleasanter 
than  coal  smoke." 

''It  is  trae/'  said  Maitland, 
gravely,  ''the  Eoiglish  have  not  got 
climate — they  have  only  weather; 
but  who  is  to  say  if  out  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  oar  fiJdes  we  do  not  Be*' 
rive  that  rare  activity  which  makes 
us  profit  by  every  favourable  emer- 
,  gency?" 

'^To  do  every  conceivable  thiug 
bat  one." 

''  And  what  is  that  one  ?" 

^'Knjoy  yourselves  I  Oh^  caro 
amioo,  yon  do  with  regard  to  your 
pleasures  what  you  do  with  your 
muaio — yon  steal  a  little  from  the 
Continent,  and  always  spoil  it  in  the 
adaptation/' 

itaitland  sipped  bis  wine  in  half- 
snllen  silence  for  some  minutes^  and 
then  said,  ^^  Yon  think,  then,  really, 
we  ought  to  be  at  Na{^?" 

*'I  am  sure  of  it.  Baretti*-do 
you  forget  Baretti  ?  he  had-  the  wiae- 
9hop  at  the  end  of  the  Contrada  St. 
Lnoia.** 

**I  remember  him  as  a  Camor* 
riflta." 

*^The  same;  he  is  here  now. 
He  tells  me  that  the  Court  is  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Qneen  that  they  will  not  hear  of 
any  danger;  that  theiy  laogh  every 
time  Cavonr  is  mentioned;  and 
now  that  both  France  and  England 
have  withdrawn  their  envoys,  the 
King  says  openly,  *It  ii  a  pleasure 
to'drime  out  on  the  Ohi^a  when  one 
knows  they'll  not  met  a  French 
gendarme  or  an  English  detective^" 

''And  what  does  Baretti  say  of 
popular  feeling?" 

''He  says  the  people  would  like 
to  do  aomethingi  though  nobody 
seemfl  to  know  what  it  ooght  to  bcL 


They  thought  that  IGlano'q^  attempt 
t'other  day  was  clever,  and  they 
think  it  mightn't  be  bad  to  blow 
up  the  Emperor,  or  perhaps  the 
Pope,  or  both;  but  he  also  says 
that  the  Ca^orra  are  open  to  rea- 
son, and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Gavour  are  as  legitimate  food  for 
an  explosive  shell  as  the  others ;  and, 
in  fact,  any  convulsion  that  will 
smash  the  shutters  and  lead  to  pil- 
lage must  be  good.*' 

"Ton  think  Baretti  can  be  de- 
pended oni" 

"I  know  he  can.  He  has  been 
Oapo  Camorrista  eight  years  in 
one  of  the  vilest  quarters  of  Naples; 
and  if  there  were  a  suspicion  of 
him,  he'd  have  been  stabbed  long 
sgo." 

"And   what  is  he  doing  here?" 

"He  came  here  to  see  whether 
anything  could  be  done  about  assas- 
sinating the  Emperor." 

Td  not  have  seen  him,  Carlo. 
It  was  most  unwise  to  have  spoken 
with  him." 

"What  would  yo^  have?"  said 
the  other,  with  a  shrag  of  his 
sbbolders.  "He  comes  to  set  this 
dock  to  rights — ^it  plays  some  half- 
dozen  airs  fn>m  Mercadante  and  Ver- 
di— and  he  knows  how  to  arrange 
them.  He  goes  every  morning  to  the 
Taileriesy  to  Hocquard,  the  Empe- 
ror's secretary :  he,  too,  has  an  Ita- 
lian musical  dock,  and  he  likes  to 
chat  with  BarettL*' 

"I  distrust  these  fellows  greatly." 

"That  is  so  English  I"  said  Oaf- 
farelli;  "but  we  Italians  have  a 
finer  instinct  for  knavery,  just  as 
we  have  a  finer  ear  for  music;  and 
as  we  detect  a  false  note,  so  tire 
smell  a  treachery,  where  you  John 
Bulls  would  neither  suspect  one  or 
the  other.  Baretti.  sees  the  Prince 
Napoleon,  too,  almost  every  day,  and 
with  Pietri  he  is  like  a  brother." 

"But  we  can  have  no  dealings 
with  a  fellow   that  harbours  such 

-jnfl.*' 

"Oaro  amico,  don't  you  know  by 
this  time  that  no  Italian  of  the 
dass  of  this  fellow  ever  imagines 
aqy  other  disentanglement  in  a  po- 
litical qaesUon  than  by  the  stiletto? 
It  is  you,  or  I,  or  somebody  else, 
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mnet,  as^tbey  phrase  it,  'pay  with 
his  skin.'  Fortunately  for  the  world, 
there  is  more  talk  than  action  in 
all  this ;  bnt  if  yon  were  to  oppose 
it,  and  say,  'None  of  this,'  yon'd 
only  be  the  first  victim.  We  put 
the  knife  in  politics  jnst  as  the 
Spanish  put  garlic  in  cookeiy:  we 
don't  know  any  other  seasoning, 
and  it  has  always  agreed  with  onr 
digestion."  -  » 

''Can  Giacomo  come* in  to  wind 
np  the  dock,  Eccellenza?*'  said 
Oafii&relli's  servant,  entering  at  the 
moment;  and  as  the  Oonnt  nodded 
an  assent,  a  fat,  large,  bright-eyed 
man  of  about  forty  entered,  with  a 
mellow  frank  countenance,  and  an 
air  of  happy  Joyons  contentment 
that  might  have  sat  admirably  on 
a  we11-t(>^o  farmer. 
'  ''  Come  over  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  Giacomo,"  said  the  Count, 
filling  a  large  glass  to  the  brim  with 
burgundy;  and  the  Italian  bowed 
with  an  air  of  easy  politeness  first 
to  the  Coant  and  next  to  Maitland, 
and  then,  after  slightly  tasting  the 
Fiqnor,  retired  a  little  distance  from 
the  table,  glass  in  hand. 

"My  friend  here,"  said  the 
Count,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
towards  Maitland,  "  is  one  of  onr- 
selves,  Giacomo,  and  yon  may  speak 
freely  before  hiuL" 

"I  have  seen  the  noble  signor 
before,"  said  Giacomo,  bowing  re- 
spectfaUy,  ''at  Naples  with  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Count  of  Syra- 


"  The  fellow  never  forgets  a  faoe; 
nobody  escapes  him;'  muttered 
Cafforelli;  while  he  added,  aloud, 
"Well,  there  are  few  honester  pa- 
triots in  Italy  than  the  -Count  of 
Syracuse." 

Giacomo  smiled,  and  showed  a 
range  of  white  teeth,  with  a  plea- 
sant air  of  acquiescence. 

"And  what  is  stirring? — ^what 
news  have  you  for  us,  Giacomo?" 
asked  Caffu>elli. 

"  Nothing,  Eccellenza  —  positively 
nothing.  The  French  seem  rather 
to  be  growing  tired  of  us,  Italians, 
and  begin  to  ask, '  What,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  do  we  really  want?'  and 
even    bis     Migesty     the    Emperor 


t'other  day  said  to  one  of  oars, 
*  Don't  be  importunate.' " 

"And  wiU  you  tell  me  that  the 
Emperor  would  admit  to  his  pre- 
sence and  speak  with  fellows  banded 
in  a  plot  against  his  life?"  asked 
Maitland,  contemptuously. 

"Does  the  noble  signor  know 
that  the  Emperor  was  a  Carbonaro 
once,  and  that  he  never  forgets  itt 
Does  the  noble  signor  know  that 
there  has  not  been  one  plot  against 
his  life — not  one— of  which  he 
has  not  beei\  duly  apprised  and 
warned?" 

"If  I  nnderstand  you  aright, 
Master  Giacomo,  then,  it  is  that 
these  alleged  schemes  of  aasassina- 
tidh  are  simply  plots  to  deliver  ap 
to  the  Emperor  the  two  or  tiiiree 
amongst  you  who  may  be  nncere 
in  their  ^  blood-thirstiness.  Is  that 
so?" 

Far  from  seeming  offended  at 
the  tone  or  the  tenor  of  this  speech, 
Giacomo  smiled  good-natuI^BdlJ,  and 
said,  "I  peroeive  that  the  noble 
signor  is  not  well  informed  either  as 
to  our  objects  or  our  organisation; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  know,  as  yofir 
Excellency  knows,  that  all  secret 
societies  have  a  certain  common 
brotherhood." 

"What!  does  he  mean  when  op- 
posed to  each  other?" 

"He  does,  and  he  is  right, Mait- 
land. As'bankers  have  their  cbang* 
ing-house,  these  fellows  have  their 
appointed  places  of  meeting;  and 
you  might  see  a  Jesuit  in  talk  with 
a  Giuribaldian,  and  a  wild  revolu- 
tionist with  one  of  the  Pope's  house- 
hold." 

"The  real  pressure  of  these  f^ 
lows,"  whispered  the  Count,  still 
lower,  "is  mcoiaoe!  Menace  it  was 
brought  about  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
menace  cannot  undo  its  ccmse- 
quences.  Killing  a  king  is  try- 
ing an  unknown  remedy;  threat- 
enmg  to  kill  him  is  coercing  his 
policy.  And  what  are  you  about 
just  now,  Giacomo?"  added  he, 
louder. 

"Little  jobs  here  and  there,  sig^ 
nor,  as  I  get  them;  bnt  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  mending  a  small  or- 
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gan   at   tbe   Dno   de  Broglio^s,  an 
agent  of  the  police  called  to  say  I 
had  better  leave  Paris." 
"And  when r 

"To-night,  sir.  I  leave  by  the 
midnight  mail  for  Lyons,  and  shaU 
be  in  Torin  by  Saturday," 

"And  will  the  anthorities  take 
his  word,  and  suffer  him  to  go  his 
road  without  sunreillanoe  ?"  whis- 
pered Maitland. 

"8i,  Signore!"  interposed  Gia- 
como,  whose  quick  Italian  ear  had 
caogbt  the  question.  "I  won't  say 
that  they'll  not  telegraph  down  the 
whole  line,  and  that  at  every  sta- 
tion a  due  report  will  not  be  made 
of  me ;  but  I  am  prepared  for  that, 
and  I  take  good  care  not  even  to 
ask  a  light  for  my  cigar  from  any 
one  who  does  not  wear  a  French 
uniform." 

"If  I  had  authority  bene,  Master 
Giaoomo,"  said  Maitland,  "it^s  not 
you,  nor  fellows  like  you,  I'd  set  at 
liberty." 

"  And  the  noble  signer  would  make 
a  great  mistake,  that's  all." 
"Why  so?" 

"It  would  be  like  destroying  the 
telegraph  wires  because  one  received 
an  unpleasant  despatch,"  said  Gia- 
como,  with  a  grin. 

"  The  fellow  avows,  then,  that  he 
is  a  spy,  and  betrays  his  fellows," 
whiapei^  Maitland. 

"  I'd  be  very  sorry  to  tell  him  so, 
or  hear  you. tell  him  so,"  whispered 
the  Oount,  with  a  laugh. 

"Wen,  Giacomo,^  added  he, 
aloud,  "I'll  not  detain  you  longer. 
We  shall;  probably  be  on  t'other 
side  of  the  Alps  ourselves  in  a  few 
days,  and  shall  meet  again.  A 
pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  one 
ta  yon ;"  he  adroitly  slipped  some 
napoleons  into  the  man's  hand  as 
he  spoke.  "  Tcmii  idluti  to  all  our 
friends,  Giaoomo,"  said  he,  waving 
his  hand  in  adieu;  and  Giacomo 
seized  it  and  kissed  it  twice  with 
an  almost  rapturous  devotion,  and 
withdrew. 

"Well,"  cried  Maitland,  with  an 
irritable  vibration  in  his  tone. 
"this  is  clear  and  clean  beyond 
me.  What  can  you  or  I  have  in 
oommon    with    a    fellow    of    this 


stamp?  or  supposing  that  we  could 
have  anything,  how  should  we  trust 
him?"  • 

"Do  you  imagine  that  the  nobles 
will  ever  sustain  the  monarchy, 
my  dear  Maitland  ?  or  in  what 
country  have  you  ever  found  that 
the  highest  in  class  were  freest  of 
their  blood?  It  is  Giacomo,  and 
the  men  like  him,  who  defend 
kings  to-day  that  they  may  menace 
them  to-morrow.  These  fellows 
know  well  that  with  what  is  called 
a  constitutional  government  and  a 
parliament  the  king's  life  signifies 
next  to  nothing,  and  their  own 
trade  is  worthless.  They  might  as 
well  shoot  a  President  of  the  Oonrt 
of  Cassation!  Besides,  if  we  do 
not  treat  with  these  men,  the  others 
will.  Take  my  word  for  it,  our 
King  is  wiser  than  either  of  us,  and 
he  never  despised  the  Oamorra. 
Bat  I  know  what  you're  afraidj  of, 
Maitland,"  said  he,  laughing  — 
"  what  you  and  all  your  countrymen 
tremble  before — that  precious  thing 
you  call  poblic  opinion,  and  your 
'Times*  newspaper  I  There's  the 
whole  of  it.  To  be  arraigned  as  a 
regicide,  and  called  the  companion 
of  this,  that,  or  toother  creature, 
who  was  or  ought  to  have  been 
guillotined,  is  too  great  a  shock  for 
your  Anglican  respectability:  and 
really  I  had  fancied  yon  were 
Italian  enough  to  take  a  different 
view  of  this." 

Maitland  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  seemed  to  muse  for 
some  minutes.  "Do  you  know, 
Carlo,"  said  he  at  last,  "I  don't 
think  I'm  made  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  This  fraternising  with  scoun- 
drels—for  scoundrels  they  are — is  a 
rude  lesson.  This  waiting  for  the 
mot  ^ardre  from  a  set  of  fellows 
who  work  in  the  dark,  is  not  to  my 
humour.  I  had  hoped  for  a  fair 
stand-up  fight,  where  the  best  man 
should  win;  and  what  do  we  see 
before  us?  Not  the  cause  of  a 
throne  defended  by  the  men  who 
are  loyal  to  their  King,  but  a  vast 
lottery,  out  of  which  any  adven- 
turer is  to  draw  the  prize.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  it,  we  are  to  go  into  a 
revolution  to  secure  a  monarchy." 
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Gaffarelli  leaned  across  the  table 
and  filled  Maitland's  gloss  to  the 
brim,  and  then  replenished  his 
own. 

*^Oaro  mio,"  said  he,  coaxing]  j, 
'*  don't  brood  and  deqx>nd  in  this 
fashion,  bat  tell  me  abont  this 
charming  Irish  beantj.  Is  she  a 
branette  ?" 

**No;  fair  as  a  lily,  bnt  not  like 
the  blonde  damsels  yon  have  so 
often  seen,  with  a  certain  timidity 
of  look  that  tells  of  weak  and  un- 
certain porpose.  She  might  by  her 
air  and  beauty  be  a  aoeen." 

"  And  her  game  ? 

"Alice.    Alicia,  yon*d  call  it." 

"  Alice  is  better.  And  how  came 
she  to  be  a  widow  so  very  yonng? 
What  is  her  story?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  it;  how 
should  I?  I  could  tell  nothing  of 
my  own,"  said  Mainland,  sternly. 

"Rich  as  well  as  beautiful*— 
what  a  prize,  Maitland!  I  pan 
scarcely  imagine  why  you  hesitate 
about  securing  it." 

MaitlaQd  gave  a  scornful  laugh, 
and  with  a  voice  of  bitterness  said, 
"Certainly  my  pretension^  are 
great.  I  have  fortune  —  station-— 
family — name— > and  rank  to  offer 
her.  Oan  you  not  remind  me, 
Carlo,  of  some  other  of  my  immense 
advantages?" 

*^I  know  this  much/'  said  the 
other,  doggedly,  *'that  1  never  saw 
yon  fail  m  anything  you  ever  at- 
tempted." 

"1  had  the  trick  of  success  once," 
said  Maitland,  sorrowfully,  '^  but  I 
seem  to  have  lost  it.  But,  after 
all,  what  would  success  do  for  me 
here,  but  stamp  me  as  an  adven- 
turer?" 

"  You  did  not  argne  in  that  fashion 
two  years  ago,  when  you  were  going 
to  marry  a  Spanish  princess,  and  the 
half-sister  of  a  queen.^' 

"  Well,  I  have  never  regretted  that 
I  broke  off  the  niatch.  ft  estranged 
me,  of  course,  from  him;  and  indeed 
he  has  never  forgiven  me." 

"  He  mighty  however,  now,  if  he 
saw  that  you  could  establish  your 
fortunes  so  favourably  —  don't  you 
think  80?" 
.    "No,  Carlo.    It  is  all   for  rank 


and  tttlcL  not  for  money,  that  be 
cares!  His  whole  game  in  life  was 
played  for  the  Peerage.  He  wanted 
to  be '  My  Lord ;'  and  though  repeat- 
edly led  to  believe  ha  was  to  have 
the  title,  the  minister  put  ofi^  and 
put  oS^  and  at  last  fell  from  power 
without  keeping  his  pledge.  Now 
in   this   Spanish    business   he  bar- 

g lined  that  I 'was  to  be  a  Duke— a 
randee  of  Spain.  The  Queen  de- 
clared  it  impossible.  Mniloe  himself 
was  refused.  The  dukedom,  bow- 
ever,  I  could  have.  With  the 
glitter  of  that  dooal  coronet  before 
his  eyes,  he  paid  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  I  lost  at  the 
Jockey  Club  in  Paris,  and  he  merely  ^ 
said,  *Tour  luck  in  love  has  been 
somewhat  costly — don^t  play  socb 
high  stakes  again.' " 

"  He  is  tres  grand  seignevr  1"  said 
the  Italiiin,  with  a  voice  of  intense 
admiration  and  respect. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maitland :  "  in  every 
case  where  mere  money  enters,  he 
is  princely.  I  never  met  a  man 
who  thought  less  of  his  gold.  The 
strange  thing  is,  that  it  is  h\i 
ambition  wUch  exhibits  him  so 
small!'' 

**  Adagio,  adagio,  caro  mio!"  cried 
CafO&relli,  laughing.  "I  aee  where 
you  are  boand  for  now.  Yon  are 
going  to  tell  me,  as  you  have  some 
score  of  times,  that  to  all  English 
estimation  our  foreign  titles  are 
sheer  nonsense;  that  oar  pauper 
counts  and  beggarly  dnkes  are 
laughing  matter  for  even  your  Msd- 
chester  folk;  and  that  in  year 
police  code  baron  and  bhicUeg  are 
synonyms.  Now,  spare  me  aU 
tills,  caro  Maitland,  for  I  know  it 
by  heart" 

*'lf  one  must  say  such  imperti- 
nencea,  it  is  well  to  say  them  to  a 
cardinal's  nephew." 

The  slight  flush  of  temper  in  the 
Italian's  cheek  gave  way  at  onoe, 
and  he  laughed  good-humooredly 
as  he  aaid :  ^'  Better  say  them  to  me, 
certainly,  than  to  my  uncle.  BuU 
to*  be  practical,  if  he  does  attach  eo 
mu^h  importance  to  rank  and  title, 
why  do  you  not. take  that  count- 
ship  of  Amalfi  the  King  offered  yoa 
six  months  ago,  and  wbich  to  this 
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day  he  is  la  doobt  whetfatr  yon  liare 
accepted  or  refused  ?*^ 

^*  How  do  jouknow  tluit?"  asked 
Maitiand^  eagerly. 

'^I  know  it  in  this  wise;  that 
when  his  Majesty  meatiooed  your 
Dame  t'other  day  to  Filangieri,  he 
said,  ^The  Chevalier  Maitland  or 
Coant  of  Ainalfi— I  don't  know  by 
which  name  he  likes  to  oall  him- 
self.'" 
^  Are  yon  sore  of  this  ?" 
^  I  heard  it ;  I  was  present  when 
be  said  it." 

'^If  I  did  not  acoept  when  it 
was  offered,  the  reason,  was  this: 
I  thought  that  the  iSrst  time  I 
wrote  myself  Oount  of  Amalfi,  old 
SantarelU  wonld  sommon  me  before 
him  to  show  birth  and  parentage, 
aod  fifty  other  particolars  which  I 
oonld  have  no  wish  to  see  inqaired 
after;  and,  as  the  title  of  Amalfi 
was  one  once  borne  by  a  oadet  of 
the  royal  family,  he'd  have  been  all  ^ 
the  more  exacting  in  his  perquisi- 
tions before  inscribing  my  name  in 
that  precions  Yolame  he  calls  the 
^Libro  d'Oro,'  If,  however,  you 
tell  me  that  the  King  considers  that 
I  have  accepted  the  rank,  it  gives  the 
matter  another  aspect." 

''I  sDspect  poor  old  SantarelU 
has  very  littJe  heart  for  heraldry 
JQst  now.  He  has  got  a  notion 
that  the  first  man  the  Bevolntion- 
ists  will  hang  will  be  himself,  re- 
presenting, as  he  does,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  feudalism." 

"  There  is  one  way  to  do  it,  if  it 
could  be  managed,''  said  Maitland, 
pondering.  *''  Three  lines  in  the 
King's  band,  addressing  me  *Tbe 
Chevalier  Maitland,  Count  of  Amal- 
fir  With  these  I'd  defy  all  the 
heralds  that  ever  carried  a  painted 
coat  in  a  procession." 

"  K  that  be  all,  I'll  promise  you 
it  I  am  writing  to  Filangieri  to- 
morrow. Let  me  have  some  details 
of  what  men  you  have  reoroited 
and  what  services  yon  have  ren- 
dered, briefly,  not  formally ;  and  I'll 
say,  *  If.  our  master  would  vouch- 
safe in  his  own  hand  a  line,  a 
word  even,  to  the  Count  of  Amalfi, 
it  would  be  a  recompense  he  would 
not  exchange  for  millions.'^  Til  say 


*  that  the  letter  oould  be  sent  to  Lu- 
dolf  at  Turin,  where  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  in  «  week  or  two.' " 

^'  And  do  you  think  that  the  Kiug 
will  accede?' 

**  Of  course  he  will.  We  are  not 
asking  for  a  pensibn,'  or  leave  to 
shoot  at  Caserta.  The  thing  is  the 
same  as  done.  Kings  like  a  cheu> 
road  out  of  their  indebtedness  as  well 
as  humbler  people.  If  not,  they 
would  never  have  invented  crosses 
aod  grand  cordons." 

^'Now,  let  ps  concoct  the  thlog 
regularly,"  said  Maitland,  passing 
the  decanters  from  before  him,  as 
though,  by  a  gesture,  to  show  that 
he  had  turned  from  all  convivialitv 
to  serious  considerations.  ^^You/* 
continued  he,  "will  first  of  aU  write 
to  Filangieri." 

'^Yes.  I  will  sa^,  half  inciden- 
tally, as  it  were,  Maitland  is  here 
with  me,  as  eager  as  the  warmest  of 
us  in  the  cause.  He  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  recruitment, 
of  which  he  will  soon  send  you 
details ^" 

"Ay,  but  now,  that  fellow 
M^Caskey,  who  has  all  the  papers^ 
did  not  meet  me  as  I  ordered  him, 
and  I  cannot  tell  where  he  is." 

^^I-«am  to  blame  for  this,  Mait- 
land, for  I  ordered  him  to  come  over 
here,  as  the  most  certain  of  all  ways 
of  seeing  you." 

"  And  he  is  here  now  ?" 

"Yes.  Arrived  last  night.  In 
the  hope  of  your  arrival,  I  gave 
him  a  rendezvous  here — any  hour 
from  ten  to  one  or  two  to-night — 
and  we  shall  soon  see  him." 

"  I  roust  confess,  I  don't  care  how 
brief  the  interview  be:  the  man  ja 
not  at  all  to  my  liking." 

"  You  are  not  likel  v  to  be  much 
bored  by  nim  here,  at  least.'' 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"The  police  are  certain  to  hear 
of  his  arrival,  and  to  give  him  a 
friendly  hint  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs  with  all  convenient  despatch, 
and  move  oflL"        , 

"  With  what  party  or  section  do 
thev  connect  him  ?" 

"With  how  many?  you  might 
perhaps  ask;  for  I  take  it  he  has 
neld  office  with  every  shade  of  opin- 
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Sod,  and  intrigaed  for  any  oame 
from  Henry  V.  to  the  reddest  re- 
publicanism. The  authorities,  how- 
ever, always  deal  with  a  certain 
courtesy  to  a  man  of  the  sort  They 
intimate,  simply,  We  are  aware  yoa 
are  hpre— we  know  pretty  well  for 
what;  and  so,  don't  push  us  to 
any  disagreeable  measures,  but  cross 
over  into  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 
M^Caskey  himself  told  me  he  was 
recognised  as  he  drew  up  at  the 
hotel,  and  in  consequence  tiiinks 
he  shall  have  to  go  on  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"Is  not  the  fellow's  vanity  in 
some  measure  a  reason  for  this? 
Does  he  not  rather  plume  himself 
on  being  ^  I'homme  dangereux'  to  all 
Europe  ?" 

'^In  conversation  he  would  cer- 
tainly gire  this  idea,  but  not  in 
fact.  He  is  marvellously  adroit  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  authori- 
ties, and  in  nothing  is  he  more ' 
subtle  than  in  the  advantage  he 
takes  of  his  own  immense  conceit 
He  invariably  makes  it  appear  that 
vanity  is  his  weak  point ;  or,  as  he 
phrases  it  himself,  I  always  show 
my  adversary  so  much  of  my  hand 
as  will  mislead  him.'* 

"And  is  he  really  as  deep  as  all 
this  would  imply?"    ' 

"Very  deep  for  an  Englishman; 
fully  able  to  cope  with  the  ounningest 
of  his  own  people,  but  a  child  amongst 
ours,  Maitland." 

Midtland  lanshed  scornfully  as 
he  said,  "  For  the  real  work  of  life 
all'  your  craft  avails  little.  No  man 
ever  cut  Lis  way  through  a  wood 
with  a  penknife,  were  it  ever  so 
sharp." 

"The  Count  M*Caskey,  Excel- 
lenza,  desires  to  know  if  you  re* 
ceive?"  said  Oaffiurelli's  servant,  in  a 
low  tone. 

.  "  Tes,  certainly,  but  do  not  admit 
any  one  else." 

Very  significant — ^bnt  very  differ- 
ently significant — were  the  looks 
that  passed  between  Maitland  and 
OafBftrellt  in  the  brief  interval  be- 
fore MHDaskey  entered.  At  last  the 
door  was  flung  wide,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished  Mi^or   appeared  in    full 


evening^resa,  on  one  side  of  his  coat 
a  blaze  of  stars  and  crosses,  while  in 
front  of  his  cravat  he  wore  the  rib- 
bon and  collar  of  some  very  sbowv 
order.  Nothing  could  be  eesicr 
than  his  entree — nothing  less  em- 
barrassed than  his  salutation  to  each 
In  turn,  as,  throwing  his  white  gloves 
into  his  hat,  he  drew  over  to  the 
table,  and  began  to  search  for  an  un- 
used wine-glass. 

"  Here  is  a  glass,"  said  Oaffitfelli. 
**  What  will  yon  dnnk  ?  This  is  Bor- 
deaux,  and.  this  is  some  sort  of 
Hock;  thiaiaMoselW 

"Hand  me  the  sherry;  I  am 
chilly.  I  have  been  chilly  all  day, 
and  went  out  to  dine  against  my 
will." 

"Where  did  yon  dine?" 

"With  Plon-Plon,"  said  he,  lan- 


ith  .the  Prince  Napoleon!'' 
aaked  Maitland,  incredulously. 

"Yes;  he  insisted  on  it  I  wrote 
to  him  to  say  that  La  Terrier,  the 
sous-prefet,  had  invited  me  to  make 
as  short  a  delay  at  Paris  as  was  oon- 
sistent  with  my  perfect  oonvenienoe 
— the  police  euphuism  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  I  said,  ^Pray  ez> 
cuse  me  at  dinner,  for  I  shall  want 
to  see  Caffiirelli.'  But  he  wouldn't 
take  any  apology,  and  I  went,  and  we 
really  were  very  pleasant" 

"Who  was  there?'*  asked  Oaf- 
ikrelli. 

"  Only  seven  altogether :  Bagra- 
tion  and  his  pretty  nieoe ;  an  Aide- 
braudini  Oonntess  —  bygone,  bat 
still  handsome;  Joseph  Poniatow- 
sky;  Botrain  of  ^La  Patrie;'  and 
your  humble  servant.  Fould,  I 
think,  was  expected,  but  did  not 
come.  Fearfully  hot,  this  afaeny; 
don't  you  think  so?" 

Maitland  looked  superbly  defi- 
ant and  turned  his  head  away 
without  ceremony.  Oaf&relli,  how- 
ever, came  quickly  to  the  rescue  by 
pushing  over  a  botde  of  Bnrgondy, 
and  saying,  "  And  it  was  a  pleasant 
party?'' 

"Yes,  decidedly  pleasant,"  said 
M^Oaskey,  with  the  air  of  one  pro- 
nouncing a  judicial  opinion.  "The 
women  were  nice,  very  well  dressed 
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—the  little  Roasian  especially;  and 
thai  we  talked  away  as  the  people  only 
do  talk  in  Paria,  where  there  is  none 
of  that  rotten  cant  of  LondoD,  and 
no  sabjeot  discnssed  but  the  little 
triYialities  of  daily  life." 

Oaffarelli's  eyes  sparkled  with  mis- 
cbieTous  delight  as  he  watched  the 
ezpansiTe  vanity  in  M^Caskey's  face, 
and  the  disgost  that  darkened  in 
Maitland's.  ''We  had  a  litde  of 
everything,"  said  M'Caskey,  witii 
his  head  thrown  back  and  two  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  jaantily  stnok  in 
his  waSstcoat-pooket  ''We  had 
politics  —  Plon-Plon's  own  pecaliar 
politics— Europe  a^  democracy,  and 
himself  the  head  of  it.  We  dis- 
cussed 'dinners  and  dioner-givers 
— a  race  fast  dying  oat.  We  talked 
a  little  finance,  and  lastly,  Women.'* 

"Toar  own  theme!  said  Oaffar- 
eUi,  with  a  slight  indUnation  of  the 
hesio. 

"  Without  vanity,  I  might  say  it 
was.  Poor  old  D'Orsay  always 
aaid  'Scratch  M'Oaakey,  and  FU 
back  myself  for  success  against  any 
man  in  Earope.' " 

Maitland  started  as  if  a  viper  had 
bitten  him.  but  by  an  effort  he 
seemed  to  Wstrain  himself,  and,  tak- 
ing out  his  cigar-case,  began  a  dili- 
gent search  for  a  cigar. 

"Ha,  cheroots,  I  seel'*  cried 
M'Gaskey;  "cheroots  are  a  weak- 
ness of  mine.  Pick  me  oat  a  well- 
spotted  one;  will  yon  ?" 

]d[aitland  threw  the  case  as  it  was 
acrose  the  table  to  him  withoat  a 
word. 

M'Caskey   selected   some   six   or 

lit^    and  laid    them  beside   him. 

Too  are  low,  depressed,  this  even- 
ing, Maitland,"  said  he;  "what's 
the  matter  with  yon?" 

"No,  sir,  pot  depressed — disgust- 
ed." 

"Ah,  disgusted?''  said  IfOaskey, 
slowly,  and  his  small  eyes  twinkled 
like  two  balls  of  fire.  "  Would  it  be 
indiscreet  to  ask  the  cause  ?" 

"It  would  be  very  indiscreet. 
Count  M'Oaskey,"  interposed  Oaf- 
ikrelli,  "  to  forget  that  you  are  here 
purely  on  a  grave  matter  of  busi- 
ness— ^far  too  grave  to  be  compro- 


mised by  any  forgetfiilness  on  the 
score  of  temper." 

"Tes,  sir,"  broke  in  Maitland; 
"  there  can  |ilways  be  foand  a  fitting 
time  and  place  to  arrange  any  smaU 
questions  outstanding  between  you 
and  me.  We  want  now  to  learn 
something  of  what  yon  have  done 
in  Ireland  lately,  for  the  King^s 
service." 

M'Oaskey  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  much  worn  pocket-book,  crammed 
to  bursting  with  a  variety  of  loose 
papers,  cards,  and  photographs, 
which  fell  abont  as  hh  opened  it* 
Not  heeding  the  disorder,  he  sought 
out  a  partioalar  page,  and  read  alood : 
"Embarked  ibis  twenty-second  of 
September  at  Gravesend,  on  board 
the  Ocean  Qoeen,  bound  for  Mes- 
sina with  machinery,  two  hundred 
and  eleven  labourers — ^labourers  en- 
gaged for  two  years — ^to  work  on  the 
state  railroads;  twenty-eight  do. 
do.  on  board  of  the  Star  of  Swan- 
sea, for  Molo  de  Gaeta  with  coals— 
making,  with  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  already  despatched,  within 
about  thirty  of  the  first  battalion  of 
the  Oacciatori  of  St.  Patrick." 

"Well  done!  bravissimol"  cried 
Oaffiu-elK,  right  glad  to  seize  upon 
the  opportunity  to  restore  a  ple»- 
santer  uoderstani^ing. 

"  There's  not  a  man  amongst  them 
would  not  be  taken  in  the  Guards; 
and  they  who  regard  height  of  sta- 
ture as  the  first  element  of  the  sol- 
dier— amongst  whom  I  am  not  one 
— would  pronounce  them  magnifi- 
cent!" 

"And  are  many  more  available 
of  the  same  sort?"  asked  Oaffiirelli. 

"  Ten  thousand,  sir,  if  you  like  to 
pay  for  them." 

"Do  these  men  understand  that 
they  are  enlisted  as  soldiers,  not  en- 
gaged as  navvies  ?"  asked  Maitland. 

"As  well  as  you  do.  Whatever 
oar  friend  Gaffiurelli  may  think,  I 
can  tell  him  that  my  countrymen 
are  no  more  deficient  in  acuteness 
than  his  own.  These  fellows  know 
the  cause  just  as  well  as  they  know 
the  bounty." 

"  I  was  not  inquiring  as  to  their 
sympathies,"    said    Maitland,    oaus- 
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tlciillj;  **I  merely  wanted  to  hear 
how  they  anderstood  the  oootrAct" 

^^  They  are  hirelings,  of  ooorae,  as 
I  am,  and  M  yon  are,"  said  MH^askey. 

^^  By  what  presnmptioii,  sir,  do  yoa 
speak  of  mef  said  Maitland  rising, 
his  face  dark  with  passion.  ^  If  the 
aceidents  of  life  range  ns  in  the 
same  oanse,  is  there  any  other  tie  or 
bond  between  ns  ?" 

**Once  more  I  declare  I  will 
have  none  of  this,"  said  Oafiiurelli, 
poshing  Maitiand  down  into  his 
chair.  "  Ooant  M*Otiskey,  the  Oen- 
»tral  Committee  have  pllKsed  yoxt 
under  my  orders.  These  cvders  are. 
that  yon  report  yoarself  XA  General 
Filangieri  at  Naples  as  soon  ae  yoa 
can  arrive  there;  that  yon  duly  in- 
form the  Minister  at  War  of  what 
steps  yon  have  already  taken  in  the 
reernkment,  pnttinff  yourself  at  his 
disposition  for  further  service.  Do 
yoa  want  money  t"  added  he  in  a 
lower  tone,  as  he  drew  the  Major 
aflide. 

^A  man  always  wants  money, 
sir/'  said  M^Caakey,  sentenUonsly. 

^^I  am  yoar  banker:  what  shall 
it  be?"  said  Oaffarelli,  drawing  out 
his  pocket-book. 

"For  the  present,"  said  MOaskey 
carelessly,  '^a  couple  of  thousand 
francs  will  suffice,  I  have  a  rather 
long  bill  against  his  Mi^esty,  bat  it 
can  wait'' 

He  pocketed  the  notes  without 
deigning  to  look  at  them,  and  then, 
drawing  closer  to  Oaffarelli,  said,  in 
ft  whisper,  "YouHl  have  to  keep 
your  friend  yonder  somewhat  ^bet- 
ter in  hand'— you  will  really.  If  not, 
I  shall  have  to  shoot  him.*' 

"The  Ohevalier  Maitland  is  your 
superior  officer,  sir,"  said  Oaf&relll, 
haughtily.  "Take  care  how  you 
speak  of  him  to  any  one,  but  more 
to    me,     who    am    his 


friend." 

"I  am  at  his  ^iHendV  orders 
equally,"  said  the  Mijor:  "my  case 
contains  two  pistols." 

Ooffiirelli  turned  away  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  a  look 
that  unmistakably  bespoke  disgust 

"Here  goes,  then,  for  the  stirrup- 


cup  T^  said  MK]!a8key,  filling  a  large 
goblet  with  burgundy.  "To  our 
next  meeting,  gcodemen,"  and  he 
bowed  as  he  lifted  it  to  his  lipa 
"Won't  you  drink  to  my  toast T 
said  he,  stopping. 

Oaffarelli  filled  his  glass,  and 
touched  it  to  his  lips;  but  Maitland 
sat  with  his  gaze  bent  upon  the  fire, 
and  never  looked  up. 

"  Present  my  homage  to  the  preltv 
widow  when  yoa  see  her,  Maitland, 
and  give  her  that,"  and  he  flong 
down  a  photograph  on  the  table. 
"It's  not  a  ffood  one,  but  it  will 
serve  to  remind  her  of  me.*' 

Maitland    seised   the    card     and 

S itched   it   into    the   fire,    presnng 
own  the  embers  with  his  boot 

Oaffiurelfi  sprang  forward,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  MOaskey's  shoul- 
ders. 

"When,  and  where?"  said  the 
Major,  calmly. 

"  Ifow— her*-^f  you  Kke,"  said 
Maitland,  as  calmly. 

"  At  last^'*  said  a  deep  voice,  and 
a  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  en- 
tered, followed  by  two  of  his  men. 

"  M.  le  Oomte,^*  said  he,  addreas- 
ing  the  Mi^or,  "I  have  been  in 
search  of  yon  since  eleven  o'clock. 
There's  a  special  train  waiting  to 
convey* yon  to  Macon — pray  doB*t 
lose  any  more  time." 
,  "  I  shall  be  at  Naoles  witfam  a 
fortnight,"  whispered  Maitland. 

"All  right,"  replied  M*Oaskey. 
"M.  le  Brigadier,  dL  fm  ordres. 
Good-bye,  Oount  By  the  way,  I 
was  forgetting  my  cheroots,  wuieh 
are  really  excellent ;"  and  so  saying 
he  carefully  placed  them  in  his  ci- 
gar-case; and  then,  giving  his  great- 
coat to  one  of  the  gendarmes  to 
assist  him  while  he  drew  it  on,  he 
waved  a  little  familiar  adieu  with 
his  hand  and  departed. 

"My  dear  Maitiand,  how  ocmld 
you  so  far  forget  yourself,  and  with 
such  a  man  ?"  said  Cafbrelli,  laying 
his  hands  on  his  shoulder. 

"  With  any  other  man  I  could  nci 
have  forgotten  myself,"  said  he^ 
sternly.  "^Let  ua  think  no  more  of 
him." 
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JAiR— **  "Woo'd  and  married  and  aV 

All  lands  their  own  castoms  and  maniMrs  ' 

Are  proud  to  preserve  aed  display, 
Like  bands  under  different  banners^ 
When  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
Thongh  all  men  possess  the  same  panl<w% 

And  love  is  a  general  law, 
In  an  infinite  number  of  fashions 
They're  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a\ 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
In  an  infinite  number  of  fashions 
•  They're  wooM  and  married  and  a\ 

The  Russian,  all  tenderness  quelling, 

As  soon  as  the  oonrcsbip  is  ont.  _    ' 

Oondacts  the  bride  home  to  bis  dwelling, 

And  gives  her  a  touoh  of  the  knout. 
Tis  thus  in  ihe  law  of  allegiance 

Their  wives  a  rough  lesson  they  read, 
But  &W9  are  so  bound  to  obedience, 
8uch  discipline  none  of  them  need; 
WooM  and  married  and  a*. 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
They  vow  both  to  love  and  obev  ns 
When  woo^d  and  married  and  a\ 

With  Us  now  such  brightness  and  beauty 

Are  cast  over  Hymen's  glad  hours, 
That  the  fetters  which  link  ns  to  duty 

Are  hid  beneath  flounces  and  fioweiB. 
Yon  gay  English  bride  at  the  altar 

'Appears  like  a  conquering  queen — 
A  contrast  to  her  with  the  halter, 
Who  once  might  at  Smitbfield  be  seen. 
Woo'd  ami  married  and  a', 
Married  and  Woo'd  and  a* ; 
Yes,wives  in  a  halter  at  Smitbfield 
\  Were  woo'd  and  married  and  a*. 

Some  customs  we  now  should  think  shockingf 
Were  practised  of  old  without  blame; 
'  The  garter  and  throwing  the  stocking 

Were  counted  an  innocent  game. 
We  now  have  a  splendid  dt^euner^ 

While  bridegroom  and  bride  slip  away ; 
And  speeches  are  made  that  are  spooney, 
By  men  that  have  nothing  to  say. 
Woo^d  and  married  and  a', 
^rried  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
^        As  dull  as  if  some  one  was  buried, 
V        J^ot  woo^d  and  married  and  a*. 
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When  wives  by  the  ancients  were  wanted, 

They  got  them  by  paying  a  price; 
And  daaghters  whose  looks  were  much  vaunted, 

Enriched  their  old  sires  in  a  trice. 
Now  fathers,  as  most  men  discover, 

Before  any  daughter  can  go, 
Must  find  some  hard  cash  for  the  lover, 
Besides  the  yonng  lady's  trousseau, 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
Harried  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
'Tia  seldom  a  penniless  lassie 
Oets  wooM  and  married  and  a'. 

'Twas  common  in  Babylon's  city 

A  strange  kind  of  anotion  to  hold, 
Where  wives  were  pot  np  that  were  pretty, 

And  to  the  best  bidders  were  sold. 
A  fund  was  thns  nicely  collected  * 

,  For  helping  the  plain  ones  away ; 
And  the  ugliest  weren't  r^ected, 
Who  then  the  best  tocher  oould  pay. 
Woo*d  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
'Twas  thus  both  the  plain  and  the  pretty 
Were  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

Some  nations  are  closely  restricted  .. 

To  only  one  wife — at  a  time ; 
To  polygamy  some  are  addicted, 

And  don't  think  a  Harem  a  crime. 
Whate'er  may  be  said  of  that  practice 

With  wives  of  more  pliable  stu^ 
By  most  of  us  here  the  plain  fact  is — 
One  wife  is  found  fully  enpogh. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
"  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast 
When  you're  woo'd  and  married! and  a'. 

We  hear  in  a  very  few  places 

Of  wives  with  more  husbands  than  one, 
Which  seems  a  ridicalons  basis 

For  building  a  household  upon. 
But  Nature  has  frolics  as  funny — 
The  Beehive  this  oddity  owns ; 
For  the  Queen  of  those  makers  of  honey 
Has  husbands  in  all  of  her  drones. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
Ah  1  many  have  drones  for  their  husbands, 
When  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
I 
Of  Marriage  my  present  discourse  is 

And  yet  it  might  natural  seem 
That  the  various  kinds  of  Divorces 
Should  figure  as  part  of  my  theme.  * 
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Bat  seandals  are  grown  so  abandant, 
I  wish  from  them  all  to  keep  free ; 
Eveo  a  falsely-aooosed  Oo-respondent 
Is  what  I  hope  never  to 'be. 
WooM  and  married  and  a\ 
•  Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 

Preserve  ns  from  phuntifit)*  attorneys 
When  woo'd  and  inarried  and  a*  I 

Now,  may  all  single  parties  that  bear  me 

Be  married,  if  snch  be  their  care ; 
Thongh  British  Statistics,  I  fear  me, 

Must  feminine  prospects  impdr. 
At  least,  may  all  You  that  shall  marry 

Be  loving,  and  constant,  and  true ; 
And  ne'er  let  the  Judge  Ordinary 
n«7e  cause  to  inquire  what  yon  do. 
Woo*d  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a* ; 
Keep  clear  both  of  Judge  and  of  Jury 
When  woo'd  and  married  and  a*. 
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I  AH  an  old  Corfiote,  and  under  been  so  extensively  qualified  by  suo- 
the  infuenoe  of  the  sunny  memo*  cessive    engraftings.      The    Islands 
ries    involved    in    that    title,    feel  were  certainly  started  as  Greeic  co- 
deeply  aggrieved  at  our  loss  of  the  lonies.     But  even  within  range  of 
Seven   Islands.     I   do   not ,  profess  classical  history  there  were  causes 
to   talce   my    stand   on    very   high  at  work  tending  to  produce,  and  ao- 
gronndg   in  fact,  I  limit  myself  to  tnally  producing  to  a  great  extent, 
utilitarian   considerations.        Politi-  estrangement  from  the  pother  comi- 
cally and  morally,  this  disagreeable  try.     Still   the  original   sources  of 
proceeding  may  be  defensible^    but  sympathy  have  been  in  their  case 
personally,  we  have  been  hit  hard,  imperishable,  and  the  characteristic 
We    have    lost    simply    the    most  features    of    the    races    have    been 
agreeable  pUd  a  terre  within  range  standing   records   of  affinity.     The 
of   our  dependencies.      This   is   in-  family    likeness     is     unmistakable ; 
telligible,    which    is    more   than    a  and  strange  it  is  that  so  it  should  be, 
modest   man  would   like   to   assert  when  we  consider  the  constant  pro- 
wl tb  respect  to  the  political  involve-  cess  of  adulterisation  to  which  the 
meats  of  the  question.    In  fiacti  on  Hellenic  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
this     tender    subject     those     most  islanders  has  been   subject.      Some 
nearly    concerned    can  scarcely    be  of  the  seven  have  been  temporarily 
expected   to    reason  dispassionately,  held  by  strange  occupants,  who  have 
Let  my  voice,  therefore,  be  taken  left  in   the  local   dialects  tokens  of 
as  that  of  lamentation,  and  not  of  their  presence;   and  also,  it  is  to  be 
attenapted    guidance     through    the  presumed,  have  not  less   decidedly 
maze  of  Greelf  politics.  affected   the  stamina  of  the  popu- 
We  cannot  be  surprised  at  find-  lations.      You    may    clearly    mak^ 
ing   this  gravitation   towards  union  out,  on  etymological  evidence,  what 
between  Greeks  and  lonians,  though  has    been   the   prevailing  character 
their    original  identity  of  stock  has  of  these  strangers.     In   Oorfo,  for 
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instance,  -we  find  everywhere  llie 
mark  of  the  Venetiana  The  baild- 
ings  are  of  Venice,  and  so  are  the 
cormptions  (manifold  and  vile)  of 
the  language.  In  Zante  the  ety- 
mological cdloy  is  of  baser  metal, 
the  idiom  at  this  present  speaking 
being  a  pasticcio  in  which  the  Tar* 
kish  element  figures  conspicuously. 
In  Ithaca,  which  from  a  variety  of 
causes  has  been  kept  comparatively 
intact  from  foreigners,  the  language 
is  preserved  in  a  wonderfully  pure 
state.  This  is  so  oonfessealv  the 
case,  that  I  have  known  an  Itbacan 
servant-girl  hunted  up  by  a  num- 
ber  of  big-wigs  and  consulted  as  a 
grammatical  authority  on  the  mere 
strength  of  her  being  an  Itbacan. 
Still,  though  some  speak  better  and 
some  worse,  they  aU  do  speak 
Greek ;  and  so  with  regard  to  their 
other  little  family  arrangements, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Turkish, 
and  omnium  gatherum  adulterisa- 
tions,  they  do  remain  veritablyi 
thongh  not  purely,  Greeks  in  blood. 

Surely  we  are  justiQed  in  regard- 
ing the  wonderful  permanence  of 
the  Gre^  tongue  as  a  title  to  oon- 
sideratioo,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
respectability  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Where  else  in  Europe  do 
we  find  aught  like  it?  How  manv 
natiunalities  anywhere  can  chal- 
lenge the  Greeks  to  this  piiilologi- 
cal  comparison?  Most  of  us  )mve 
lost  our  aboriginal  tongues  alto- 
gether, and  write  and  speak  in  a 
feshion  that  would  be  unintelligible 
to  our  forefathers  of  a  few  centuries 
back.  Syrians,  Persians,  Ahnen- 
ians  have  their  anciei)|;  languages 
*^not  understanded  of  the  people." 
How  much  would  a  modem  Os- 
manli  understapd  of  Ouigur  Tar-' 
tar  f  But  the  Greek  of  the  present 
day  still  retains  his  parent  language, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
oldest  extant  documentary  evidence. 
You  nuty  walk  oat  now  any  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  (poor 
Ilissus  I  it  is  not  much  of  a  stream), 
and  stumble  on  a  young  Athenian 
reading  Plato.  You  may  enter  in- 
to converaation  with  him,  or  with 


a  cab-driver  or  boatman — i  &,  with 
the  educated  or  comparatively  un- 
educated classes — without  anything 
like  the  thmble  of  learning  a  new 
language.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men,  straight  from  the  University, 
read  Athens  or  Patraa  newspapm 
freely.  The  impediments  for  soch 
persons  in  the  way  of  a  free  under- 
standing of  written  communicatioDS 
are  very  slight,  amounting  simply 
to  certain  noodifieations  of  expres- 
non,  which  may  be  mastered  in  a 
few  hours.  With  regard  to  vk4 
90CS  utterances,  the  difficulty  is 
greater;  and  it  certainly  does  take 
some  little  time  tf>  bring  one  to  tbe 
capability  of  catching  ^e  sense  of 
words  8iK>ken.  But  this  is  becau^^ 
our  home  pronunciation  of  Greek 
is  absurd,  and  because  we  are  tbos 
accustomed  to  sounds  which  ofteo 
have  no  sort  of  assoeiation  with  the 
designated  syllables  as  spoken  by 
a  Greek.  The  fault  is  with  us,  and 
not  with  them.  With  the  exeep- 
tion  of  a  few  lacuna^  the  grand  ff 
language  remains  much  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  tbe  orators  and  poet& 
Tbe  deterioratioQ  is  not  actually 
much  greater  than  it  was  at  tbe 
period  of  Macedonian  predomioacee. 
They  e^ainly  have  no  modern  lit- 
erature; perhaps  under  the  akered 
drcamstances  of  civilisation^  never 
again  will  have  a  literature.  At  all 
events,  thev  may  plead  that  they 
have  long  had  to  hang  their  harps 
on  the  willow.  Who  i^all  aay  to 
what  extent  tbe  old  tip\nt  may  re- 
vive under  favourable  condiacnsi 
We  oanoot  expect  to  see  Greek  be* 
come  again  the  leading  language  of 
civilisation.  French,  no  doubt,  will 
stili  be  preferred  as  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  ten-volume  novel?. 
But  much  may  be  done,  and  much 
is  even  now  being  done,  with  tbe 
Greek.  They  are  gradually  supply- 
ing defidendes,  and  loppii^  off  re- 
dundancies^ and  bringing  matters 
nearer  to  liie  old  mark.  When 
they  get  the  length  of  bringiag 
once  more  into  general  uee  the  in- 
finitive mood  and  the  fntore  tense, 
they  will  have  left  veiy  little 
for  future  poristBw 
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Thw  bond  of  oominnnity  of  ver- 
nacalar  and  of  undeniable  consan* 
gainitj  has  always  been  recognised 
by  the  lonians.  They  have  nerer 
made  any  secret  of  their  sympathy. 
Greeks  they  consider  themselves, 
and  Greeks  they  have  always  in- 
tended to  be,  when  they  shoald  be 
able  to  find  the  occasion.  They 
may  or  they  may  not  be  wise  in  this 
judgment  It  is  a  case  where  the 
balance  baa  to  be  strack  between 
material  loss  and  ideological  gain. 
For  onrselves,  in  Bpite  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  pill,  we  perhaps  have 
no  alternative  but  to  swallow  it 
— i.  e.,  no  ioorthff  alternative.  A 
protection  maintained  w  et  armis 
over  recalcitrant  protigis  becomes 
in  the  long  ran  invidions.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  donbtless  weA  to  let 
them  have  their  own  way;  and  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised 
at  the  direction  in  which  that  way 
has  (ended. 

Somehow  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  lonians  have  never  liked 
ns.  Bad  taste,  no  donbt,  it  has  been 
on  their  part,  but  so  stands  the  nh- 
deniable  fact.  Perhaps  there  has 
been  too  mnoh  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  social  nsages  of  onr  re- 
'Bpective  oommanities  to  admit  of 
any  real  amalgamation.  Our  insu- 
lar pride  has  been  in  constant  col- 
lision with  their  insalar  pride,  and 
defects  have  been  magoifiea  on 
either  side.  Besides  this  there  has 
been  the  constant  difficulty  of  the 
want  of  a  common  language.  They 
were  not  likely  to  learn  English^ 
and  our  fellows  would  not  be  at  the 
trooble  of  learning  an  available 
amount  of  Italian.  Greek,  save  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  was  qaite 
out  of  the  question.  The  compli- 
mentary adjuration,  **ot^»  crxix*  " — 
equivalent  to  "Get  out  of  the  wa}', 
you  rascal" — ^was  the  limit  of  gen- 
eral attainment  in  that  language. 
The  Italian  was  stretched  some- 
what fiuther.  Borne  few  idlers 
may  have  been  contented  with  the 
formula  **Bono  John,*'  but  a  good 
many  of  our  compatriots  made 
ancb  a  good  use  of  their  three  years 
or  so   at  Corfu,  that  they  became 


enabled  to  ask  their  way  of  a  coun- 
tryman, or  to  dispense  with  signs 
at.a  cofiWe-shop.  Verily  the  British 
soldier  has  not  been  strong  at  lan- 
guages— t.  e.,  before  the  days  of 
competitive  examinations.  We  have 
had  cases  of  Staif  officers,  whose 
daily  duty  it  was  to  receive  and 
entertain  foreigners,  unable  to  ad- 
dress to  the  said  foreigners  three 
sentences  of  ordinary  conversation. 
Now  we  are  mtoding,  and  no 
doubt  shall  continue  to  mend; 
but  such  things  have  been.  It  is 
curions  enough  that  the  same  in- 
capacity of  carelessness  has  not 
characterised  the  naval  service. 
The  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  had  not  its  fair  quota  oi  lin- 
guists has  been  decidedly  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

But  this  language-difficulty  was 
a  constant  stumblin^block  at  the 
palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. I  mention  that  august 
abode  because,  so  f%ir  as  I  am  post- 
ed, it  was  the  chie^  if  not  the  only, 
rallying-point  for  mixed  assem- 
blages of  Britons  and  lonians. 
Here  were  constantly  to  be  nlet 
the  notables  of  the  island.  On 
certain  red-letter  days  the  invita- 
tion would  go  forth  to  pretty  nearly 
every  presentable  person  within  due 
limits.  T6en  was  to  be  seen  the 
richest  of  hal$  costumh.  The  fairest 
of  damsels  and  matrons,  congregated 
in  clusters,  put  yon  at  once  and  for 
ever  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  the 
pretensions  of  Ionian  womanhood. 
Strange  stories  were  afloat  as  to 
the  methods  in  vogue  for  the  en- 
hancing of  SBithetic  effects.  They 
were  said  to  be  adepts  in  the  art  of 
face-painting.  But  we,  as  a  nation, 
among  whose  ladies  Mme.  Buchel 
has  inade  a  fortune,  are  scarcely^  the 
people  to  throw  stones  at  them.  At 
all  events,  the  painting,  if  done  at 
all,  was  well  done :  ars  cdare  artem. 
The  effect  was  excellent^  and  man 
gazed  approvingly.  But  there  was 
little  actual  intercourse  on  these 
occasions,  for  very  few  of  the  one 
set  could  talk  to  the  other.  It  is 
easily  understood  that  friendships 
do  not  spring  up  readily  under  such 
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conditions.  Tet  for  many  lonians 
these  were  the  only  opportunities 
of  stadjing  English  society ;  and 
from  these  reunions  they  would 
naturally  retire  with  the  notion 
that  Englishmen  were  proud  and 
exclusive.  Some  few  of  their  tip* 
top  aristocracy  were  willing  to  lend 
themselves  to  an  exchange  of  hos- 
pitalities. They  knew  us  hetter; 
and  through  them,  no  doubt,  a 
corrective  influence  in  our  favour 
would  be  maintained.  But,  on  the 
whole,  they  did  not  like  us,  and 
were  glad  to  shake  off  our  protec- 
tectorate. 

Perhaps  we  are  « constitutionally 
unfitted  for  the  functions  of  a 
friendly  protectorate.  We  are 
strong,  no  doubt,  and  honest,  and 
thii^  are  qualified  to  insure  to  a 
weak  people  those  two  essential 
requisites,  safety  and  justice.  They 
know  that  we  will  neither  injare 
them  ourselves,  nor  suffer  any  one 
else  to  touch  them.  Bat  something 
more  than  this  is  required  for  the 
engendering  of  goodwill  between 
us  and  the  protected.  People  of 
genial  temperament,  such  as  the 
populations  of  our  dependencies  are 
apt  to  be,  require  more  than  this, 
or  they  will  be  found  sulking.  They 
may  consider  the  endurance  of  su- 
perciliousness, and  an  ever-present 
assertion  of  superiority,  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  their  substantial 
advantages.  Now,  as  a  nation,  we 
certainly  are  given  to  the  aboye- 
named  delinquencies.  We  do  ac- 
tually think  ourselves  superior  to 
most  people  with  whom  we  come 
into  contact,  and  take  little  pains 
to  conceal  our  convictions.  We 
comport  ourselves  as  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  treat  the  indighies  as 
intruders  and  persons  to  be  tole- 
rated, but  scarcely  as  gentlemen 
and  fellow-subjects.  Of  course  they 
do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing; 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  their  finding  therein  an  offset 
against  the  undoubted  value  of 
our  sterling  good  qualities.  Nay, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  these  very 
qualities  themselves  tend  some- 
times to  the  prejudice  of  our  po- 


pularity. In  the  estimation  of 
a  light  and  feeble  people,  as  our 
friends  »the  lonians  may  in  all  cha- 
rity be  called,  the  very  incorrupti- 
bility of  our  administration  of  jas- 
tice  has  in  it  something  bard  and 
unamiable.  It  is  as  though  their 
moral  training  had  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  length  of  introduciug 
tl}em  to  the  idea  of  justice  pure  and 
simple.  As  an  occasional  luxury, 
they  seem  to  thiuk  that  it  may  be 
exhibited  to  advantage,  but  scarcely 
would  have  it  rendered  too  com- 
mon by  everyday  usage.  Junius 
Brutus,  standing  alone  in  history, 
is  very  admirable,  but  he  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  they  would  choose 
to  preside  over  their  ordinary  law- 
courts.  No;-  bribery  and  corrupt 
tion  in  *  moderation  are  not  repug- 
nant to  their  taste,  and  a  amply 
incorruptible  judge  they  vote  a  bore 
and  a  barbarian.  There  is,  I  sup- 
pose, little  room  to  question  the 
allegation  that  a  rich  noble  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  magbtrate,  and 
that  there  is  a  general  disposition 
anu)ng  tlie  people  to  recognise  the 
prescription.  In  fact,  the  moral 
code  of  our  friends  has  not  been 
very  stringent  in  respect  of  public 
or  private  obligation.  I  have  known 
the  case  where  truthfulness  has 
been  cited  as  a  weak  point  of  our 
national  character.  "You  English," 
it  was  said,  "cannot  lie;''  the  im- 
plication being,  "  We  Greeks  can 
lie,"  and  ergo^  "are  so  far  better 
off  than  you."  Not  that  promiscn- 
oas  lying  was  advocated,  but  it 
was  thought  highly  advantageous 
to  be  able  to  do  so  freely  on  occa- 
sion. On  the  whole,  I  suspect  that 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  those  of  the  islanders 
who  associated  with  us  and  those 
who  kept  themselves  to  themselves. 
Among  the  former  were  some  very 
amiable  individuals,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  their  liberality  was  'exercised 
at  the  expense  of  popularity.  AH 
this  refers  specially  to  Corfu,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  courtly  in- 
trigues— the  real  Krahwinkel.  In 
the   oUier  islands  there   was  more 
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simplicity   and   more   cordiality   of   stretched   a   coast  indented   with  a 
intercommaQion.  bnodred  ioletf,  into  none  of  which 

Take  it  all  in  all,  we  have  had  a  ooald  yon  pnt  without  the  prospect 
glorions  time  in  those  Islands — ^we,  of  pleasant  adventure,  and  the  cer-  * 
t.  e.,  who  in  doe  snccession  have  tainty  of  the  sportsmao's  richest 
been  called  to  the  episode  of  a  two  meed.  And  in  *no  one  of  all  these 
or  three  years'  residence  among  directions  could  you  proceed  many 
them.  Perhaps  Uie  thing  would  steps  without  falling  in  with  some 
not  have  answered  for  a  continu-  striking  object  of  artistic  study, 
ance.  One  might  have  wearied  of  Certainly,  as  an  educationary  post, 
perpetual  sunshine  and  blue  waters  the  station  was  worth  much  to  us ; 
and  gardens  of  Aloinons.  Human  and  it  would  have  been  good  policy 
nature  does  stand  a  deal  of  that  sort  on  the  part  of  onr  rnlers  to  have 
of  treatment,  but  it  is  to  be  pre-  rendered  a  certain  term  of  service 
sumed  that  a  limit  is  somewhere,  with  some  regiment  serving  thereat 
I  never  reached  it  myself,  and  never  compulsory  on  young  officers.  Corfu 
met  any  one  else  that  had  reached  might  have  been  utilised  for  pur- 
it,  nor  ever  knew  any  one  who  was  poses  of  general  education,  jast  as 
not  delighted  at  the  chance  of  revis-  Chatham  and  the  Britannia  are 
iting  the  old  spot.  The  one  great  utilised  for  special  purposes  in  dif- 
drawback  to  the  region  was  that  ferent  branches  of  the  publiQ»  ser- 
by  dint  of  living  there,  one  became  vice.  But  that  is  all  over  now. 
to  a  great  extent  unfitted  for  resi-  T^e  have  but  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
denoe  elsewhere.  The  golden  mean  and  I  fear  they  can  scarcely  be 
was  hit  off  by  those  who  were  brought  to  subserve  the  same  pur- 
called    to   fulfil   an   ordinary   tour    pose. 

of  military  service  at  the  station.  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to 
Where,  within  Mediterranean  lim-  advocate  a  claim  for  compensation 
its.  were  the  heats  of  summer  more  to  the  British  army.  Against  whom 
deltcionsly  tempered  with  all  that  this  claim  lies  I  cannot  venture  to 
go^  to  make  summer  endurable?  assert  Perhaps  the  Kin^i^  of  Greece 
Where,  during  the'  strenuous  sea-  and  our  Ministers  may  hit  on  some 
son,  was  to  be  had  such  woodcock-  terms  of  compromise.  We,  at  least, 
shooting,  such  boating,  such  well-  should  not  be  made  the  scapegoats 
reward,ed  pedestrianising?  No-  of  politicians, 
where  else,  save  in  these  Islands,  If  Corfu  is  to  be  considered  as 
coald  a  duty-man  take  up  a  posi-  possessed  of  incomparable  advan- 
tion  within  easy  distance  of  half  tages  of  position,  it  is  to  be  no  leas 
the  places  that  one  cares  to  visit  in  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
this  quarter  of  onr  globe.  What  own  beauties.  Few  views  on  the 
was  it  worth  to  have  the  Morea  surface  of  this  earth  can  be  more 
within  hail — to  be  able,  with  a  lovely  than  that  obtainable  from  the 
few  weeks'  leave,  to  start  off  with  shores  of  Corfu  on  a  summer  even- 
Leake  under  your  arm,  or  Pau-  ing;  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
sanias,  or  Christopher  Wordsworth,  inland  scenery  can  beat  the  fair 
and  plunge  into  the  work  of  verify-  prospect  of  mountain  and  olive- 
ing  the  most  interesting  indicia  of  wood  and  smiling  village  within 
man's  political  and  intellectual  pro-  the  island  itself.  The  geological 
gressf  Janina  and  all  the  actuali-  character  of  the  mountains  aids  the 
ties  of  wild  Albanian  life  were  just  picturesque  effect,  giving  to  their 
opposite.  Immediately  to  yoor  profiles  exactly  that  decision  of 
north  were  tha  smiling  shores  of  outline  and  to  their  masses  that 
the  Adriatic— the  civilisation  of  combination  of  light  and  shade. 
Ancona,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  the  which  tells  well  ou  canvass.  And 
semi -civilisation  of  Dalmatia  and  looking  away  from  the  land,  over 
Istria,  and  the  wondrous  barbar-  the  blue  of  the  channel,  yon  gaze 
ism  of  Montenegro.     To  the  south    on  the   shores  of  Albania  (distant 
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some  twelve  miles),  fringed  here- 
abouts by  the  Aoroceraonian  range. 
These,  if  not  absolutely  capped 
wi^  everlasting  snows,  are  so  nearly 
80  as  to  serve  the  turn  on  almost 
any  snmmer  evening.  No  pen  can 
describe  the  effect  c^  the  declining 
snnligbt  on  these  peaks,  bathing 
them  in  heavenly  pink,  projecting 
far  into  the  azure  below  their  fairy 
shapes  and  hnes.  It  so  happens, 
by  felicitons  accident,  that  one  ot 
tbe  arches  of  entrance  to  the  Palace 
of  S.  Micbaele  and  S.  Georgio  has 
been  so  disposed  as  to  enhance  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  view  to  one 
standing  on  the  line-wall.  The 
arch,  with  its  supporting  battresses, 
subserves  exactly  tbe  purpose  of  a 
frame  to  the  magnificent  picture, 
shutting  out  all  unseemly  partioa- 
lars  of  foreground.  The  efOsot  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  quite  a  feature 
of  tbe  spot,  and  must  be  well  re- 
membered by  all  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

As  viewed  from  the  sea,  Corfu 
presents  striking  features  of  indi- 
viduality. The  Citadel  is  far  and 
wide  oonspieuouf,  and  to  mariners 
unmistakable  as  a  beaoon.  They 
aay  that  as  a  fortification  it  is 
valueless.  In  that  case  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  «entence  of  demoli- 
tion may  be  averted,  as  it  certainly 
is  worth  preserving  as  an  olvjeot. 
As  I  do  not  happen  to  belong  to 
the  scientific  branch  of  the  service, 
I  would  speak  modestly;  but  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  at  stlch  an 
elevation,  guns  must  be  harmless, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive 
our  friends  of  the  power  of  firing  a 
salute,  seeing  that  such  burning  of 
powder  is  mueh  to  their  taste.  The 
palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner is  a  jewel  in  the  setting  of 
tbe  picture.  Probably  it  is  the 
noblest  mansion  of  all  those  pro- 
vided for  our  viceroys,  with  the 
exception  of  Government  House  at 
Calcutta.  One  is  curious  to  know 
what  they  will  do  with  it  now. 
Though  not  of  such  costly  material 
as  Otho's  Palace  at  Athens,  it  fiar 
surpasses  that  queer  edifice  in  archi- 
teotural  pretension,  and  in  all  speci- 


alities of  a  regal  domicile.  On  one 
side  of  you  as  you  look  (from  sea- 
ward), you  have  the  Venetian  har- 
bour, skirted  down  to  the  very  water- 
side with  foliage,  and  delicate  trac- 
ery of  hill  and  dale.  On  the  other 
side,  with  a  beautiful  sweep,  is 
traced  out  the  Bav  of  Oastrades. 
Over  and  beyond  this  you  have  the 
sort  of  landscape  of  which  I  have 
already  been  trying  to  give  an  idee. 

Now,  add  to  all  this,  a  lovely  cli- 
mate and  most  agreeably  intensi- 
fied idleness,  a  tolerable  regimental 
and  ofiScial  society,  with,  if  you 
were  able  tp  avail  yourself  thereof 
pour  ril&ver  h  gmU^  a  dash  of  the 
bet^t  variety  of  the  Ionian  element, 
and  you  must  confess  that  the  cup 
of  enjoyment  was  pretty  well  fur- 
nished   with  external    requirements. 

The  worst  of  lotus-eating  was, 
that  it  made  a  man  forget  house 
and  home  and  duty.  I  am  afraid 
there  was  somet))ing  of  that  evil 
influence  at  work  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Corfu.  As  the  greedy  bee  was 
smothered  in  the  honey-pot,  so  was 
tbe  gallant  defender  of  his  country 
in  danger  of  coming  to  grief  in  the 
sea  of  Ionian  delights.  It  needed 
exertion  to  keep  bis  faoulties  an- 
clogged.  '^Strenua  inertia  was  the 
prevailing  epidemic;  and  the  island 
seemed  to  have  been  provided  on 
homoBopathio  principlee  for  the 
treating  of  the  disease.  It  was 
possible  there  to  while  away  one^s 
three  years  in  utter  idleness  with 
perfect  complacency.  *^  Fidoering,*^ 
"loafing,"  or  "lounging,**  in  tbe 
most  literal  sense  of  the  moat  em- 
phatic term,  was  the  ord«r  of  the 
day.  There  was  one  particular 
spot  on  the  Citadel  wall  known  by 
an  especial,  and  not  very  elegant, 
ioMgustj  because  there  it  was  that 
ofi&oers  off  duty  would  congregate  Id 
the  morning,  and,  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  occupy  themselves  any  a- 
mount  of  hours  gazing  listleasly  into 
the  waters  below.  Old  Schulen- 
burg*s  statue  on  the  Esplanade  also 
did  excellent  duty  in  this  way.  It 
was  not  bad  fun,  leaning  against 
him  and  hearing  all  the  cancat^  of 
the  place.    These  two  trysting  spots 
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most    figure  ooiMploooaBlj  in    the 

recolleotioas  of  some  of  us,  » 

Yet^  bating  some  three  months 
of  the  year  when  neither  man  nor 
beast  coald  work,  there  was  no 
reason  why  one  should  have  been 
listless  at  Oorfo.  There  was  abnn<* 
dant  room  for  active  enjoyment, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  fellows 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  ose  their 
(^portonities.  A  fleet  of  yaohts 
was  ever  moored  within  the  Man- 
dachio,  and  sailing-matches  were  a 
,  standing  institation,  besides  expe- 
ditions to  the  neighbooring  islands 
and  coast  These  wonld  some- 
times be  for  a  length  of  some  week 
or  ten  days ;  bat  generally  speak- 
ing, adventurers  woold  be  satisfied 
with  a  trip  over  to  Albania,  for  the 
sake  of  the  almost  nneqnalled  shoots 
ing  there  to  be  enoonntered.  Saoh 
an  ezcorsion,  besides  the  opportu- 
nity for  sport  which  was  its  im- 
mediate object,  involved  jast  the 
amonnt  of  ridk  proper  to  redeem  it 
from  the  category  of  commonplAoea. 
In  the  first  place,  you  had  to 
provide  defences  against  the  in- 
fraction of  quarantine.  As  yon 
wonld  be  aware  tbat  plague  is  not 
indigenous  in  European  Turkey, 
and  tbat  any  case  occurring  within 
those  limits  must  be  by  importation, 
yea  wonld  be  content  personsUy 
to  dispense  with  theee  precaatioos. 
Bnt  as  Turkey  is  conventionally 
plagne-stricken,  no  boat  coming 
from  those  shores  is  allowed,  in  com- 
municating with  the  island,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  formalities  of  the 
prescribed  lustration.  Sportsmen, 
therefore,  and  others  visiting  Al- 
bania for  a  few  hours  only,  take 
vnth  them  a  sanitary  Gnardiano — 
i  0^  a  functionary  of  thit  health  de- 
partment— who  is  solemnly  bound 
by  oath  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  party,  and  to  prevent  or  re- 
port any  compromising  interoourse. 
Sad  liars  these  fellows  are  apt  to 
be.  and  almost  invariably  open  to  a 
bribe.  But  we  will  hope  Uiat  you 
are  too  honest  to  bribe,  and  in  that 
case  yon  must  be  on  your  guard 
against  accidents.  Should  yon 
tonch  any  person  or  anything  sup- 


posed to  be  oondnotiTe  of  oonta- 
gion,  yon  would  inevitsb^  on  your 
return  be  incaroerated  mr  seren, 
or  some  multiple  of  seven  days.  I 
coald  tell  a  good  story  or  two 
about  these  Gki«*diani,  bnt  on 
seeond  thoughts  relrain  for  the 
present 

In  the  next  place,  you  had  to 
take  some  little  eare  lest  you  should 
yourself  be  bagged.  Woodcocks 
and  red-legged  partridges,  with  an 
occasional  deer  or  wfld-boar,  were 
not  the  only  game  with  which  yon 
were  likely  to  forgather.  Ever  and 
anon  a  strapping  Albanian  wonld 
come  across  your  path.  He  might 
spring  up  from  behind  a  bash,  or 
von  might  find  him  on  some  crag, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  what 
he  might  be  presumed  to  be,  a 
robber  >on  the  outlook.  But  see 
him  where  and  how  yon  might, 
you  would  instinctively  feel  that 
the  fellow  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
the  wolf-like  dog  at  his  heels,  would  ' 
either  of  them  seize  yon  by  the 
throat  without  compunction  —  the 
man  on  the  temptation  of  your 
personal  efifeots,  the  dog  on  the 
motion  of  his  own  ferocity.  To 
the  human  being  the  great  tempta* 
tion — ^irresistible,  I  fear,  Mcith  a 
good  opportunity-^wonld  be  your 
gun  and  powder-flask. 

Enoonntered  singly  and  reason- 
aiUy  humoured,  they  were  not  dan- 
gerous. Where  our  numbers  were 
three  to  one,  we  conld  aflford  te 
consider  them  artistically,  and  had 
to  confess  them  to  be  splendid  in- 
dividuals ;  yet  even  then  it  was 
highly  impolitic  to  treat  them  cava- 
lierly. A  rough  fbilow  coming  up 
alone  to  a  party  of  half-a-dozen 
with  a  demand  for  ^^  BarUt^^  was 
pretty  sure  to  get  what  he  wanted 
— gunpowder.  A  refusal  would 
probably  have  led  to  a  row ;  for, 
like  the  Gregaraofa  ^on  his  native 
heath,"  these  fellows  considered 
themselves  entitied  to  make  us  pay 
our  footing ;  and  how  many  fellow- 
ruffians  they  might  in  five  minutes 
summon  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  none  could  say.  Now  a  single 
blow  with  Uie  fist,  or  a  mere  coU 
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lariDg  of  your  man.  woidd  hare 
involved  all  the  penaitiea  of  quaran- 
tine. When  yon  add  all  this  to 
the  risk  of  deadly  injnry  from  such 
desperadoee,  it  is  not  wonderfal 
that  one  was  desirous  of  keeping 
the  peace.  Btill  rows  wonld  ocoa- 
sionally  occur,  and  they  were  al- 
ways followed  by  a  garrison  order 
forbidding  soch  excnrsiona  alto- 
gether for  the  time  being.  Th^ir 
dogs  were  an  awfol  nnisaoce. 
Perhaps,  noder  civilised  training, 
they  might  be  inoffensive  members 
of  the  commnnity,  as  they  certainly 
do  possess  valoable  qualities,  and 
come  of  a  renowned  stock.  Bnt 
hitherto  their  native  ferocity  has 
been  left  unredeemed,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them  and  so  many  wolves,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  own  masters  and 
tiieir  flocks  are  concerned.  As 
shepherd-dogs  in  a  country  still 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  wolves 
they  are  invaluable.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  shepherds  limit  their  no- 
tions of  dog-edncation  to.  this  one 
adaptability,  and  are  careless  of 
any  mischief  the  dogs  may  commit 
incidentally.  To  wayfarers  they 
are  really  dangerous,  and  would 
devour  any  such  whom  they  might 
meet  defenceless  and  refugeless. 
Happily  their  blind  courage  against 
brutes  is,  as  against  man,  modified 
by  some  qualifying  instinct  Per- 
haps it  may  be  their  experimental 
knowledge  that  restrains  them. 
Perhaps  they  have  experience  of 
the  fact,  that  a  good  big  stone,  pro- 
pelled by  a  strong  human  arm, 
produces  unpleasant  sensations  in 
that  part  of  the  frame  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact  At  all  events, 
it  is  ^ith  stones  that  they  are  to  be 
beaten  off.  Sticks  thev  despise ; 
and  unless  your  first  blow  should 
stun,  they  would  be  at  your  throat 
before  you  could  plant  a  second. 

Sometimes  a  pertinacious  indi- 
vidual, or  a  pack  of  two  or  three, 
would  refuse  to  be  discomfited  :  it 
then  became  necessary  to  elect  be- 
tween the  danger  of  being  devoured 
by  the  open-mouthed  foe,  and  that 
of    being   shot    by   their    masters. 


These  fellows  never  stood  any  non- 
sense when  their  dogs  were  con- 
cerned, and  bad  no  notion  of 
extenuating  drcumstanoes.  The 
slaughter  of  a  dog  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  terrific  embroglio,  involving 
imminent  risk  of  human  bloodshed. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  stand 
back  to  back  with  levelled  guns,  as 
the  only  method  of  meeting  thdr 
first  onslaught,  and  leaving  room 
for  subsequent  arrangement  by  the 
Guardiano.  One  firay  of  that  kind, 
on  a  large  scale,  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  old  Corfiotea. 
A  young  ofiSoer  had  been  attacked 
bv  a  dog,  against  whom  be  essayed 
ah  the  ordinary  methods  of  dissua- 
sion. In  the  last  extremity,  and 
in  pure  self-defence,  he  turned  the 
brute  over  by  a  shot,  thinking  that 
the  men  who  witnessed  the  oocui^ 
rence  would  perceive  his  act  to  be 
one  of  necessity.  But  such  an  attack 
took  place  on  the  party  that  it  was 
by  a  special  providence  only  that 
the  most  dreadful  results  were 
averted.  The  English  party  was 
numerous,  but  the  Albanians  were 
ten  to  one;  and,  bad  they  actually 
come  to  a  fight,  would  no  doubt 
have  massacred  every  mother^s  son 
of  them.  Happily,  after  a  oonsid-  \ 
erable  period  of  suspense  and  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  vocal 
energy,  a  compromise  was  bit  upon, 
and  some  satisfactory  compensation 
devised.  This  waa  a  prodigious 
row,  an^  has  become  historical; 
but  its  only  e:sceptional  feature  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged 
on  either  siQe.  On  a  smaU  scale  it 
was  liable  to  constant  repetition. 

Indeed,  the  man  who  set  foot  <m 
Albanian  ground  was  unable  to 
conjecture  #n  what  form,  and  whence 
arising,  adventure  was  likely  to  as- 
sail him.  I  know  one  case  in  which 
the  most  undignified  agency  was 
employed — that«  of  the  domestic 
pig — if  indeed  it  be  right  so  to  term 
any  of  the  pigs  belonging  to  these 
people.  The  pigs  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  actually  domesticated  during 
part  of  the  vear,  when  they  wax  ftt^ 
and  are  tolerably  good-humoured; 
but  at  the  season  when  acoma  fall 
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from  the  trees,  they  are  driven  forth 
to  forage  for  themselves.  Leaving 
bomfto  enclosnres,  thev  seem  to  re- 
tom  for  a  while  to  tne  ferocity  of 
the  wild  hoar,  to  which  animal  they 
do  indeed  hear  a  strong  fainily  like- 
ness. The  only  trace  of  their  civil- 
isation that  they  retain  is  an  apti- 
tude for  society:  thoy  remain  gre- 
gvions  hy  disposition,  and  roam 
Uie  woods  in  packs.  How  on  earth 
•  their  respective  masters  contrive  to 
effect  their  recapture  and  reappro- 
priation  I  cannot  even  guess.  With 
a  furions,  rampant,  hungry,  devilish 
pack  of  these  pigs,  a  strayed  Eng- 
lishman fell  in.  Although  a  keen 
sportsman,  he  was  new  to  this  ])ar- 
ticular  field.  Had  this  not  heen 
the  case,  he  would  have  heen  wiser 
than  to  get  heyond  reach  of  his 
party;  hut  there  he  was,  with  this 
legion  of  devils  before  him.  At 
first  the  sight  was  rather  curious — 
they  routed  and  grunted,  and  thrust 
one  another  about  like  very  hungry 
pigs.  But  presently  his  pointer 
attracted  their  attention,  and  'was 
at  once  assailed.  It  was  in  vain 
that  both  barrels  were  discharged 
at  the  pack.  Two  pigs  were  rolled 
over,  but  the  rest  pressed  onwards, 
and  in  a  minute  the  poor  dog  was 
devoured.  They  then,  I  believe,  ate 
up  their  slaughtered  companions, 
and,  having  nothing  more  to  detain 
them  by  the  way,  attacked  our 
young  friend.  He  must,  humanly 
speaking,  have#been  their  victim 
had  he  not  availed  himself  of  the 
short  respite  to  run  with  might  and 
main  to  a  neighbouring  olive-tree 
in  which  he  took  refuge,  and  from 
safe  ensconoement  within  which  he 
kept  up  a  retaliatory  popping  at 
the  pigs,  till  they  retired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
nis  friends. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  effi- 
cient Caase  it  is  to  which  we  are 
to  attribute  the  superiority  of  the 
British  ofBcer?  I  do  not  mean 
military  superiority,  for  that  I  sup- 
pose to  be  debatable  ground;  jbut, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  his  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  social  presentment  is 
of  a  superior  kind  to  that  a6%>rded 


by  the  officer  of  almost  any  other 
national  type.  He  is  more  of  a 
gentleman,  more  expansive  intellec- 
tually, and  is  better  adapted  to  the 
amenities  of  social  life.  He  can 
t^lk  on  other  themes  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  barrack-room,  and 
has  an  extra-regimental  interest  in 
life. 

May  not  this  difference — which 
is  largely  recognised  by  foreigners 
themselves — ^be  accounted  for  by 
consideration  of  the  especial  train- 
ing to  which  our  officers  have  been 
subject?  They  have,  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  service,  been  partakers  of 
very  great  educational  advantages. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  &at 
service  has  been  that  it  has  called 
them  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  world. 
A  man  must  indeed  be  a  moral 
and  intellectual  dullard  if  he  could 
without  benefit  pass  through  such 
experiences.  Some  of  our  stations 
would  be  perhaps  dull  as  permanent 
residences,  but  all  yield  their  meed 
of  profit  to  an  observant  visitor.  A 
West  Indian  island,  St.  Helena,  or 
Hong-Kong,  may  not  be  exactly 
places  at  which  one' would  choose  to 
pitch  one's  tent,  but  at  none  of  them 
could  a  term  of  service  be  unprofit- 
able to  -a  man  with  eyes  in  his 
head.  One  and  all  of  these  periods 
of  foreign  experience  have  helped 
him  on  in  cosmopolitan  develop- 
ment ;  but  of  course  no  position  was 
so  favourable  for  this  purpose  as  the 
Mediterranean;  and  witbin  these 
limits  no  spot  was  comparable  to  Oor^ 
fa, — none  gave  him  such  opportu- 
nities of  studying  men  and  manners. 

We  may  assume — at  least  I  have 
experimentally  learned  to  assume 
— that  no  opportunity  of  foreign 
travel  is  equal  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  way  of  duty.  A  young  fel- 
low travelling  on  his  own  account 
is  almost  sure  to  turn  lazy  beibre 
he  has  half  done  his  work.  He 
will  gape  over  the  fairest  localities, 
and  wish  picture-galleries  and  mu- 
seums at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  ho 
has  to  take  ia  his  new  ideas  all  at  a 
dose?  Human  nature  will  not  stand 
more  tliao  a  certain  amount  of  nn- 
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intermitted  sigbt-seeing,  and  vrhem 
this  amoant  bas  been  fulfilled,  then 
remains  for  the  patient  nongbt  bat 
nDprofitable  weariness.  Besides  tbi«, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  to  no  pri- 
vate traveller  is  accorded  such  ready 
access  as  tbe  officer  finds  to  all  so- 
cial circles.  This  latter  favonred 
individnal  is  able  also  to  observe 
at  bis  leiaare — ^to  take  one  object  at 
a  time— to  return  borne  wben  tired 
— and,  above  all,  is  privileged  to 
begin  tbe  work  of  observation  with 
nnblnnted  energies.  It  is  by  con-* 
sideration  of  this  power,  which  bas 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  peculium 
of  onr  services,  that  I  wonid  ac- 
count for  personal  dififerenoes  in  fa- 
vour of  our  officers.  It  would  be 
too  mnch  to  assert  that  this  power 
was  always  adequately  employed; 
but  it  was  so  employed  freqnently, 
which  is  about  as  much  as  we  say 
touching  any  human  use  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  involves  in  all  these  re- 
spects a  wondrous  diminution  of 
means. 

Beautiful  as  is  Corfu,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
group.  As  a  residence,  it  has  the 
.  advantages  of  a  metropolitan  civil- 
isation. It  is  (or  has  been)  a  centre 
of  courtly  inflaenoes.  But  the  palm 
of  beanty  must  be  conceded  to  one 
of  the  smaller  islands — Zante  for 
choice. 

"  Zante !  Zante !  fior  di  Levante,** 

sings  the  Zantiot  patriot,  with  bet- 
ter reason  than  he  of  Malta,  who, 
with  simply  a  big  hearth-stone  for 
his  habitat,  sings, 

*<  Malta  1  fior  del  mondo.*' 
In  tbe  case  of  Zante  yon  are 
ready  to  admit  the  boast  to  be 
true.  A  paradise  of  fruits  and 
flowers  smiles  on  the  approaching 
steamer,  and  with  flowers  her  depi»rt- 
ing  decks  are  cumbered.  Fair,  love- 
ly, and  bright  in  view,  and  dear  to 
memory,  are  its  only  appropriate 
epithets.  Unfortunately,  its  eligi- 
bility as  a  residence  is  afl«^cted  by 
its  liability  to  earthquakes.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  serious  drawback. 
Scarcely    a    week    passes    without 


some  slight  shook,  and  6V017  now 
and  then  th^  have  a  serious 
alarm.  The  popular  Indition  is, 
that  these  events  have  a  regular 
cycle  of  occnrrence,  and  that  a 
great  earthquake  is  to  be  expects 
ed  once  in  twenty  years.  It  is 
only  about  these  great  panacysms 
that  they  trouble  tbemaelves;  tbe 
lesser  commotions  they  take  veiy 
philosopbicaily.  They  have  insti- 
tuted what  might  with  propriety  be 
called  ^'an  earthquake  drill,"  which 
is  constantly  called  into  requisitioa 
Their  houses  are  built  with  express 
reference  to  this  particnlar  liability, 
and  therefore,  the  good  ones  at 
least,  are  tolerably  secnre  against 
any  ordinary  shock.  Bat  they  have 
a  prearranged  code  of  prooeediBga^ 
according  to  which,  on  any  alarm, 
they  fly  to  what  experience  bas 
taught  them  to  reoogni;3e  as  the 
safest  positioa,  It  has  a  queer  ef- 
fect to  see  the  guests  jump  op  from 
the  dinner-table  and  aiake  with 
one  accord  to  the  orose-bearo  over 
the  door.  The  stranger  hardly  con- 
nects this  movement,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  queer  rambliag 
and  rattling  of  which  be  is  sensible. 
Wben  he  does  make  oat  wha(  it  all 
is  aboat,  the  chances  are  that  his 
appetite  and  spirit  of  ei^oynient 
are  somewhat  marred.  Kot  so,  how- 
ever, i»  it  with  the  haUto^^— 
they  reseat  themselves  in  perfect 
carelessness,  and  in  five  minntes 
appear  to  forget  the  matter.  Yoor 
host,  in  oondocting  you  ap  to  yoor 
room  for  the  night,  is  sure  to  gire 
yon  a  word  of  advice  as  to  yoor 
conduct  in  the  contingency  of  yoor 
slumbers  being  distorbed  by  tbe 
undesirable  phenomeoon,  and  tells 
you  *^  not  to  be  alarmed'^ — adfiee 
easier  given  than  fdlowed. 

With  this  one  drawback,  Zante 
is  a  most  delightful  residenoe.  Its 
society  has  just  the  pnoper  infadon 
of  the  English  element  to  insure  a 
genial  hospitality,  without  the  I4ck- 
eriugs  and  petty  jealouies  which 
mark  the  rule*  of  "clique."  W'e 
are  entitled  to  groan  over  the  loss 
of  such  an  island. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Zante 
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and  OephaloDia  sarpMB  Corfu  in 
mercantile  importance.  From  both 
of  them  considerable  exports  are 
made,  while  the  trade  of  Oorfa  ig 
pretty  much  confined  to  shopkeep- 
vag.  Oephalonia  is  distingajahed 
for  the  industry  of  Its  population, 
and  has  a  large  mercantile  marine. 
Perhaps  this  latter  fact  is  owing  to 
its  possession  of  a  magnificent  har- 
boor.  Oephalonia  boasts  also  some 
wonderfnl  Oyclopsean  remains  at 
Crani  and  at  Samoa,  and  in  all 
respects  may  be  termed  interesting 
and  delectable.  It  presents,  how- 
ever, one  drawback,  which  is,  that 
the  energies  of  the  people  have  been 
somewhat  too  ready  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  way  of  political 
commotion.  This,  we  will  hope, 
may  now  be  remedied. 

Santa  Maura,  the  old  Leucas,  is 
fraught  with  reminiscences  of  lyrio 
poetry,  and  the  maiden's  leap  from 
precipitous  clifis  into  the  sea.  The 
traditionary  site  of  this  leap  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  an  awkward-look- 
ing place  it  is.  Schiller's  'Taucher* 
wonid  hardly  have  survived  a  first 
experiment  here.  The  main  town 
of  the  island  is  a  queer  place,  ap- 
proachable from  the  seaward  only 
by  a  long  and  narrow  causeway, 
erected  on  a  lake  or  swamp  that 
covers  the  position.  The  water  is 
80  shallow  that  an  inexperienced 
sculler  is  sure  to  get  aground  In 
making  the  passage.  The  place  la- 
bours under  tlie  imputation  of  ague 
and  fever.  The  island,  however,  is 
pretty  enough,  and  the  inland  dis- 
trict is  healthy.  Here  also  is  to  be 
found  a  treasure  of  Oyclop»an  le- 
mains. 

Ithaca  must  be  placed  high  on 
the  list.  I  su'^pose  that  most  of  us 
approach  its  soil  with  j^ecaliar  feel- 
ings. The  shades  of  Tosses,  Pene- 
lope, and  Telemaohus  seem  to  beset 
it  Bat,  independently  of  bygones, 
Ithaca  has  sufiicient  grounds  of  re- 
commendation in  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  Ute 
kindly  humanities  of  its  present 
occupants.  It^  O  reader,  you  have 
happened  to  see  an  artistically  ex- 
ecated  view  of  the  Bay  of  Vathi, 


as  one  looks  aoroaa  from  Samoa,  you 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  part  of 
this  praise.  Take  my  assurance  that 
this  island  may  be  esteemed  as  head- 
quarters, among  the  seven,  of  peace- 
ful intellectual  enjovment.  Any 
epithet  expressive  of  kindness  and 
fflmplicity  would  be  well  applied  to 
the  people. 

Of  course,  each  of  all  these  islands 
required  the  presence  of  an  official 
representative  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate ;  and  of  course  at  present 
there  is  a  lapse  of  exactly  so  much 
patronage — patronage  that  was  held 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  officer. 

I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
a  Resident  myself;  but  I  always  used 
to  consider  the  post  most  enviable. 
These  lieutenant-governorships  ap- 
peared to  yield  all  the  sweets  of 
office,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
only,  a  mitigated  responsibility. 
Some  men  professed  to  think  that 
the  seclusion  of  life  in  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  counterbalanced  the 
advantages  involved.  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  seclusion 
was,  in  fact,  only  from  one  phase  of 
civilization;  and  a  man  of  anv  re- 
sources ought  to  have  been  able  to 
make  himself  happy,  and^  to  find 
useful  occupation  atnong  his  clients 
for  the  time  being.  He,  at  all  events, 
had  the  opportunity  of  playing  the 
creat  man,  and  getting  his  band  in 
For  the  game  of  government. 

In  his  own  island  the  Resident 
was  of  paramount  authority,  ac- 
countable to  the  Lord  High  Com- , 
missioner,  but  for  the  moment  «?t- 
ing  without  appeal.  Considering 
that  for  Ithaca  a  r^mental  captain 
was  considered  sufficient,  and  that 
for  Oerigo  and  Paxo  a  subaltern 
served  the  tumflMre  may  understand 
that  these  app<Hntments  were  no 
small  prizes,  and  that  the  grievance 
involved  in  their  loss  is  huge. 
Their  tenure  implied  no  neglect  of 
permanent  interests;  a  man's  seni- 
ority went  on  Just  as  though  he  had 
been  still  at  duty;  so  that  when 
tired  of  his  place,  or  relieved  in  the 
course  of  promotion,  he  had  simply 
to   return   to    his    civilised   statnsi 
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-wfthoDt  any  detriment  to  his  re^- 
mental  standing. 

All  these  good  things  are  now 
gone.  These  sunny  haants  are  to 
know^ns  no  more,  save  as  travellers 
and  strangers.  And  even  as  travel- 
lers, I  snspect,  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  revisit  them.  Malta  will' 
be  onr  nearest  point;  and  that,  even 
with  our  present  means  of  transit, 
would  be  too  far  for  general  nse. 
Bat  of  conrse  the  present  means  of 
oommnnication  will  not  be  main'- 
tained.  We  shall  no  longer  charge 
ourselves,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 
keeping  up  a  packet-service  where  we 
have  no  garrisons  nor  establishments. 

After  all,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
fact — ^and  in  that  hope  is  our  best 
consolation — that  the  lonians,  being 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  wiU 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  occasion ;  and 
the  Greeks  may,  in  this  enlargement 
of  their  means,  find  the  remedy  for 
mudh  of  the  evil  that  has  hitherto 
afflicted  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  So 
far  as  a  navy  is  concerned,  we  know 
that  the  Greek  nautical  element  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  nation  under 
earth.  Miaoulis,  Kanaris,  and  some 
others,  wanted  but  the  means  to 
become  famous  as  the  admirals  on 
any  European  list.  As  for  matters 
military,  the  \e^  they  attempt  the 
better  will  it  be  for  them.  If  they 
aim  at  anything  more  than  organis- 
ing a  discipline  force  sufficient  for 
the  ffuaranteeing  of  internal  securi- 
ty, they  will  render  themselves  simp- 
ly ridiculous.  In  some  other  respects 
they  will  with  advantage  enlarge 
their  scope.  Hitherto  their  admin- 
istrative system  has  been  conducted 
on  a  scale  so  small  as  almost  to 
caricature  the  action  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  court  intrigu^  have  possibly 
been  no  worse  than  those  of  their 
neighbours,  but  they  have  present- 
ed themselvea  to  us  in  a  light  which 
has  made  them  ridiculous.  We  need 
not  fall  on  modern  instances  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  that  human 
Judgment  is  afifected  by  the  matter 
of  proportions ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  men  frequently  become  respec- 
table as  a  consequence  of  the  being 
so  esteemed. 


It  is  possible  that  the  effect  of 
this  political  change  may  thus  bring 
about  an  access  of  respectability  to 
both  Greeks  and  lonians,  and  so 
tend  to  strengthen  the  hitherto 
weakest  point  of  their  respective 
characters.  There  is  among  them 
no  lack  of  talent,  and  henceforth 
there  will  be  enlargement  of  mean?. 
What  they  want  is  solidity  and 
fixity — is  honesty  of  purpose  This 
latter  defect  is  pretty  general  in  the 
world  of  politics ;  but  really  these 
gentry  have  been  worse  than  their 
neighbours.  Let  us  hope  tiiat  now 
they  may  mend  their  ways;  and 
above  all,  let  us  confess  that  we  are 
not  clear  of  all  share  in  their  pecca- 
dilloes. We  have  had  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  say  to  the  miserable 
trickeries  of  the  regime  of  Otho.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  now 
^1  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Hitherto  we  must  allow  that  the 
Hellenes  have  had  but  a  poor  chance. 
They  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  serious  regard  to  their  efforts 
at  autonomy ;  they  have  been  inter- 
nally a  prey  to  adventurers,  and  ex- 
ternally a  mere  shuttlecock  to  the 
great  Powers.  Their  ci-detant  social 
life  is  admirably  hit  ofif  by  M.  Abont. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  appreci- 
ate the  strange  episodes  to  which 
that  life  was  subject,  read  *  Le  Roi 
des  Montagues,*  and  ask  any  of  bis 
friends,  with  Greek  experience?, 
whether  or  not  they  will  back  th^e 
accounts  as  truthful. 

Let  me  speak  for  myself.  I  ^as 
at  Athens  at  one  of  tl:^  most  inter- 
esting epochs  of  their  recent  his- 
tory. The  wave  of  revolution  was 
subsiding,  and  their  Oonstitation 
was  coming  into  play.  All  Uie 
swindlers  and  evil-doers  and  lit- 
ers were  s^posed  to  be  gone,  and 
none  but  honest  men  to  remain. 
Conscious  virtue  beamed  in  ever? 
&ce,  and  it  was  invidious  to  doubt 
that  the  nation  was  inaugarating  a 
new  and  golden  era. 

The  chambers  met — the  fir?t 
elected  under  the  new  rdjime.  The 
people  were  in  the  high -tide  of  ex- 
pectation,  the  senators  in  the  glow 
of  triumph,  and  everybody  more  or 
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•less  in  a  state  of  excitement  The 
impalse  was  to  throw  up  one's  hat, 
and  join  in  the  general  choras  of 
^^Z^jLu  to  owfJouyfiaP^  One  conld 
not  pause  to  discuss  nicely  the  pro- 
priety of  all  that  was  being  enacted. 
It  did  perhaps  seem  strange  that 
certain  depnties  should  parade  the 
streets  with  a  rabble  of  fifty  or  a 
hondred  armed  Palikari  at  their 
heels,  and  betake  themselves  to 
their  parliamentary  duties  in  a 
mode  suited  rather  to  purposes  of 
military  extremity  than  to  those  of 
peaoefiu  deliberation.  But  it  was 
said  that  each  demonstrative  pro- 
ceedings were  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  nation  f  that  they 
were  to  be  considered  jabilant  and 
not  minatory,  and  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  real  though  efferves- 
cent patriotism.  Still  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  construe  in  this  light  the 
actual  deportment  of  some  of  the 
popular  chiefs,  and  to  shake  off  the 
feeling  that  freedom  of  debate  most 
be  imperilled  where  these  gentry 
were  to  be  doorkeepers. 

Within  the  House  decormn  was 
maintained.  The  King  in  person 
opened  the  session,  and  the  Address 
was  dulv  moved  and  seconded.  One 
of  the  Ministers  attracted  my  atten- 
tion by  his  bosinesslike  and  civil- 
ised appearance. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  asked  of  a 
friendly  Athenian;  "his  dress  and 
look  are  of  the  West."  ' 

"  Oh,  that  is  D— ;  he  has  been 
educated  in  Paris,  and  is  one  of  our 
rising  men.'' 

I  at  once  recognised  the  name  as 
being  that  of  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
exercised  an  illegal  but  practically 
paramoont  authority  within  a  cer- 
tain district.  lie  was  a  horrid 
vagabond,  greedy  of  blackmail,  and 
unscrupulous  in  his  methods  of  en- 
forcing payment. 

Thinking  it  indelicate  to  hint  at 
the  posisibility  of  a  relationship  in 
such,  a  quarter,  yet  curiops  on  the 
subject,  I  ventured  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  young  statesman  was  from 

the district.      "  To    be   sure 

he  is,"  was  the  reply — **the  son  of 
old     D.    Tou     must     have    heard 


of  him.*'  And  then  he  told  me, 
without  the  letist  hesitation  or 
apology,  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  the  said  young  man  had,  vrith- 
in  the  last  day  or  two,  met  with  a 
laughable  adventure. 

Amongst  the  foreigners  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  Greek  metro- 
polis by  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
bers was  a  young  Parisian  acquaint- 
ance of  D.  then  on  his  travels 
in  Greece.  They  talked  over  old 
doings.  Anon  D.  inquired  the  time 
o'  day. 

"Upon  my  honour,"  was  the 
answer,  "  you  had  better  send  some 
one  to  ask  your  father.  I  was  down 
his  way  lately,  and  he  was  so  press- 
ing in  his  attentions  that  I  had  to 
leave  my  watch  with  him  as  a 
souvenir.'  . 

Yet  the  younger  D.  suffered  no 
discredit  from  such  parentage;  and 
the  father  was  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  country. 

In  that  Ministry  was  one  man, 
high  in  office,  shrewdly  suspected  of 
having  done  duty  at  Janina  as  a 
professional  poisoner.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  moment  was 
displaced  to  make  way  for  a  succes- 
sor of  infamous  character,  but  of 
overwhelming  local  influence.  He 
eventually  came  to  grief  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  insurrection. 

The  people  were  not  shocked  at 
such  appointments ;  nor  could  I 
make  out,  in  any  of  my  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  that  they  had 
the  notion  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  moral  respectability  and 
fitness  for  rule.  In  weighing  con- 
flicting claims  they  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  those  candidates  who 
maintained  the  largest  number  of 
retainers.  Of  one  it  would  be  said 
that  he  was  a  decent  sort  of  person, 
but  that  he  cared  for  none  but  his 
own  family.  Another  was  patriotic 
and  open-handed,  because  he  daily 
fed  at  his  boara  a  large  troop  of 
his  countrymen — whioh  implies,  in 
plain  English,  that  he  kept  a  gang 
of  cut- throats  at  his  beck. 

The  island  of  Eubosa  was  espe- 
cially infested  with  this  quasi-feudal 
usurpation:    therein   the  royal   au- 
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ihority  had  dw^dled  into  oon- 
tempt.  Thither,  at  aboat  this  timeL 
a  certain  officer  was  despatcbea 
vithoat  previous  reference  to  K., 
the  nncrowned  but  virtual  sovereign 
of  the  district  The  said  officer 
"was  from  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom, without  acquaintance,  and,  as 
he  believed,  without  reputo,  among 
the  Eaboeans.  On  the  first  night 
after  his  arrival,  his  slumbers  were 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  deputation 
of  the  lieges.  He  was  lagged  oat 
of  bed,  and  thrashed  within  an  inch 
of  his  life. 

"What  is  it  all  about  r  be  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  when  a  lull  in  the 
storm  gave  him  a  chance;  '^what 
have  I  done  to  offend  you  ?^* 

"Yoa  have  come  here,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  emphasised  with  a  mighty 
thwack.  '^You  must  be  taught 
that  this  is  not  the  King's  Cf>untry. 
Wahave  no  King  here  but  K.*' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  feel- 
ing and  the  prevalent  tone  of 
morals  that  characterised  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  act  of  Otbo's 
reign.  The  really  patriotic  and 
virtuous  were  thrust  down  by  force 
of  numbers^  and  kept  oat  of  sight 
Without  a  leader  they  were  incap- 
able of  combined  action.  With  the 
support  and  gnidance  of  the  Kins 
they  might  have  exerted  a  powerfol 
corrective  influence.  The  motn^nt 
was  a  crisis,  demanding  wisdom  and 
moderation  in  high  places,  and  self- 
den^  and  good  example  from  the 
Court.  ^ 

But  Otho  was  never  able  to  di- 
vest- himself  of  the  spirit  of  petty 
intrigue,  and  address  himself  ear- 
neatly  to  the  mission  of  his  life. 
The  influences  of  the  Court  were 
not  salutary;  and  the  eventual 
downfall  of  the  monarch  was  preci- 
pitated by  his  infataated  policy  of 
governing  as  a  foreigner  for  the  be- 
nefit of  foreigners.  He  ruled  as 
merchandising  an  opportunity.  So 
doing  he  fell  in  with  and  aggra- 
vated the  existing  demoralisation. 

A.  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
amended   conditions    may   now   be 


opening  on  this  interesting  people. ' 
One  element  of  such  oondittons 
they  find  in  this  concurrence  of  a 
territorial  extension  with  a  dynastic 
change.  They  are  adopting  into 
their  brotherhood  a  williug  and 
kindred  people;  they  have  a  sen- 
sible young  King,  and,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  a  virtuous  Court 

May  we  not  also  hope  that  the 
protecting  PoMrers  will  hencefordi 
deal  with  them  in  a  better  spirit? 
Humanitv  is  interested  in  the  pro^ 
)  gress  of  the  Greco- Ionian  king- 
dom; not  in  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  any  one  or  other  partScuIar 
European  influence. 

Their  dreams  are  bright,  and  tiie 
auguries  not  unfavourable;  but 
they  must  be  content  to  pft» 
through  an  interval  of  difficulty, 
perhaps  of  suffering.  The  amalga- 
mation must  produce  temporary 
fiscal  embarrassment  t^ronghout 
the  islands.  The  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  alone  must  cause  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  ctrcola- 
tion,  and  stoppage  of  demand  for 
supplies.  It  has  already  affected 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation, 
and  checked  the  cochrse  of  impro?e- 
ments  that  were  in  progress.  Un- 
quiet spirits,  such  as  manifest 
themselves  in  all  times  of  trouble, 
will  be  sure  to  assert  their  vitality. 
But  all  these  dangers  are  endurable 
and  superable. 

May  it  be  granted  to  them  to 
overcome:  to  endure  manfully  for 
the  present,  and  to  follow  out  with 
patience  the  work  of  internal  ame- 
lioration. Their  ambition  most 
find  its  field  within  domestic  limits. 
Whatever  may  be  the  part  reserved 
for  them  on  the  grand  stage  of  Eu- 
ropean Politics,  there  is  at  present 
nothing  to  indicate  that  their  time 
Is  come. 

Meanwhile  the  Bympathiea  of 
Christendom  are  with  them,  snd 
the  very  rivalries  of  nations  eeem 
to  wait  on  their  uprifiing.  We  shall 
not  find  room  to  mourn  over  €>ctr 
own  loss  if  it  issue  in  their  well- 
doing. 
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Ten  great  question  of  tCte  day, 
as  reganls  the  administration  of  our 
Indian  empire,  is  the  Land  question. 
It  18  one  which  affects  the  condition 
aod  fortnnes  of  India,  alike  social- 
ly, politically,  and  financially.  It 
eoDcerns  the  relations  of  the  people 
to  the  soil,  the  popnlarity  of  onr 
GoTemraent,  and  the  stability  of 
onr  re  venae.  In  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  on  the  qnestion,  It 
is  indispensable  to  nnderstand  the 
deep-rooted  diTersitics  which  dis- 
tingnish  the  condition  of  onr  East- 
em  empire  from  that  of  England 
or  any  of  her  colonic,  or  indeed 
ef  any  ooontry  with  whose  circum- 
stances the  English  public  is  fami- 
har.  It  has  been  said  by  a  states- 
man wba  Isnew  our  Eastern  empire 
well,  .that  *'ff  ever  India  is  lost  to 
ns,  it  will  be  lost  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  beoause  that  assembly 
is  always  disposed  to  judge  of 
Indian  questions  solely  from  an 
English  point  of  view.  As  regards 
the  great  land  qnestion,  such  a  course 
would  be  most  disastrous  in  its  con* 
seqnenoea.  The  question  of  late 
has  been  keenly  dbcussed,  and  as 
a  decision  upon  it  will  probably 
be  taken  dnring  the  present  session, 
it  is  important  that  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  should  be  laid  before  the 
public  and  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  legislators. 

Among  the  many  diversities  which 
distinguish  the  East  from  the  West, 
there  is  none  more  striking  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  land  sys- 
tem, or  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  the  soil.  In 
every  country  of  t!ie  world,  except 
oar  own.  the  agricultural  classes  con- 
sftitQte  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  in  the  East — in  the  vast 
empires  of  India  and  Ohioa — the 
agrieiiltural  classes  constitute '^nine- 
teen-twentieths,'  or  nearly  tlie  entire 
amount  of  the  population.  The  ten- 
ure by  which  theT  hold  the  land,  and 
tJie  mode  in  whidi  they  may  occupy 
uncultivated  portions  of  it,  are  also 


entirely  different  from  what  prevails 
in  Europe  and  the  Anglo-American 
States  of  Wie  New  "World.  And  not 
less  different  is  the  part  which  the 
land  plays  in  the  revenue-systems 
of  these  opposite  ^divisions  of  the 
globe. 

In  Europe,  land  is  private  pro- 
perty. An  owner  of  land  can  do 
with  it  as  he  likes.  He  can  sell  it 
indefeasibly,  with  all  the  rights  be- 
longing to  it;  or  he  can  change  his 
tenants  at  win.  The  land  is  his,  as 
much  as  his  horse  or  his  house  is. 
In  the  East  it  -is  not  so.  There  the 
soil  has  no  landlord.  The  freehold 
of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  people; 
the  rent  belongs  to  the  Government, 
The  land  is  ^ regarded  as  a  vast  raw 
matei'ial  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  into  the  means  of  life  every 
facility  is  given  by  the  State.  Bat 
the  people  are  not  its  owners,  nor 
is  the  Government  its  owner.  It  is 
held  in  common  between  the  two. 
The  occupant  cannot  withhold  the 
rent ;  the  Gbvemment  cannot  change 
the  occupant.  From  the  most  an- 
cient times  there  has  beenr^estab- 
lished  a  species  of  tenant-right,  in 
virtue  of  which  no  man  can  be  dis- 
possessed of  his  ground  '  as  long  as 
he  pays  the  land-tax  to  the  State. 
As  long  as  this  annual  payment  is 
made,  the  farm  or  estate  belongs  to 
the  occupant  and  his  descendants 
in  perpetuity.  In  China,  this  land- 
system  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form. 
There,  every  occupant  of  the  soil 
pays  the  Und-tax  in  kind,  and  pays 
it  directly  to  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  middle-men. 
no  territorial  magnates  of  any  kina 
—only  the  cultivator  and  the  Slate. 
In  India  the  land -system  is  more 
complicated.  Over  a  large  extent 
of  India,  it  is  true,  the  system  is  as 
simple  as  it  Is  in  Chin«  (save  that  the 
land-tax  in  India  ts  now  paid  en- 
tirely in  money,  and  not  lu  kind), 
bnt  in  other  pitrts  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate class  between  the  Govern'* 
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ment  and  the  onltivators.  Partly 
owing  to  the  oonqaests  to  which  In- 
dia has  heen  sobjected,  partly  as  an 
administrative  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  earliest  times,  a  class  of  men 
hfia  been  superimposed  upon  the  com- 
mon population,  who  act  as  middle- 
men between  the  people  and  the 
Grovernment,  and  who  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  the  land-tax — ^in  other 
words,  a  portion  of  the  Oovem- 
menfa  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil— on  the  oondition  of  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  Government  for  the 
whole  land-tax  of  their  estate  or 
district.  Long  before  the  Moham- 
medans invaded  India,  this  system 
was  in  force  in  many  parts  of  the 
country;  but  under  the  Mogul  em- 
perors che  intermediate  class  was 
increased — the  lordship  of  thirty  or 
forty  villages  being  assigned  to  some 
favourite,  partly  as  a  reward  of  his 
services,  partly  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Thenceforth  these  men — Talook- 
dars  or  Zemindars — ^became  respon- 
sible to  the  Government  for  the 
revenue  of  the  districts  assigned  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
portion  of  the  land-tax  which  they 
thus  collected.  This  was  their  re- 
venue. It  was  not  an  additional 
impost  upon  the  people;  it  was  a 
deduction  from  the  revenue  of  the 
Government,  And  in  no  case  did 
l^ese  men  acquire  any  right  to  the 
land  itself.  The  Government  had 
no  such  right,  and  therefore  could 
tiot  transfer  it;  and  so  entirely  fo- 
reign to  Indian  notions  is  an  abso- 
lute proprietorship  of  the  soilj  that 
the  talookdars  and  zemindars  did 
not  seek  to  acquire  it.  In  short, 
in  India,  landed  property  confers  a 
right  only  to  the  rents,  and  not  to 
the  soil  itself.  This  has  been  the 
law  or  usage  from  time  immemorial, 
and  even  the  most  tyrannical  of 
zemindars  never  attempts  to  gain- 
say it.     The  rent  goes  to  the  State 


(although  the  State  has  given  away 
its  right  to  a  portion  of  it  to  these 
middle-men);  and  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  any  one  else  can  eject 
an  occupant  of  the  soil  so  long  as 
the  rent*  or  land-tax  is  paid.  Thna 
the  land-system  of  India  is  the  pil- 
lar of  the  empire.  It  secures  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  tho^ 
of  the  Government  It  is  at  onoe 
the  mainstay  of  the  revenue  and 
the  Magna  Cbarta  of  the  people. 

The  tenure  by  which  the  talook- 
dars and  zemindars  of  India  hold 
their  lands  very  much  resembles 
the  baronial  tenure  of  medieTsl 
Europe;  but  it  has  not  led  to  simi- 
lar results.  Originally  the  teaure 
of  the  barons  was  a  mere  lordship— 
they  had  a  right  to  cert^n  payments 
and  services'  from  the  population 
in  their  districts,  and  in  turn,  they 
owed  certain  payments  and  Ber- 
vices  to  the  State;  but,  in  coarse 
of  time,  this  right  to  a  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  district,  and  to 
the  service  of  the  population,  wu 
converted  into  an  absolute  right  to 
the  soil,  with  the  power  of  changing 
and  evicting  the  occupants  of  it. 
The  feudal  lord  could  dispose  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  land  as  he 
pleased;  and  even  the  peasantry 
on  his  estates,  at  one  time,  were  re- 
garded as  property,  which  he  oonld 
dispose  of  almost  as  freely  as  the 
land  itself.  This  revolution  in  the 
land-tenure  of  Europe  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  Originally  the  chiefe 
were  but  the  head-men  of  the  clans^ 
entitled  to  a  quota  of  the  service,  or 
of  payments  in  kind,  from  their 
followers;  but,  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  on  the  decadence  of  the 
clan-system,  these  chiefs  came  to  be 
regarded  by  the  State  as  the  abso- 
lute owners  of  their  districts,  and 
treated  their  fellow-clansmen  as 
mere  tenants-at-will.  In  shor^  in 
Europe,  the  peasantry  were  divorced 


*  The  land-tax  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  rent.  It  ought  always  to  be  a  lighter 
assessment  than  that  which  we  uaderdtand  by  the  word  "  rent ;"  for  rent  is  a 
payment  made  to  an  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil,  whereas  by  the  immemorial 
usage  of  India  the  occupant  has  a  right  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  party  (whether 
Goyernment  or  zemindar)  to  whom  the  land-tax  is  due. 
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from  the  8oil;  and  though  they  did 
not  at  any  time  lose  mooh  hy  the 
obaoge,  which  took  place  by  imper- 
ceptible stages^  it  sufiBced  to  alter 
entirely  the  land-teaore  from  what 
it  bad  previously  been  in  Europe, 
and  from  what  it  still  is  in  the 
East.  Like  all  great  changes,  this 
one  has  had  its  bad  side  as  well  as 
its  good ;    bnt  it  is  andeniable  that 


Cilkee.  Socially,  the  division  of 
bonr  is  carried  to  an  Si\jnrioQs 
extreme.  Bot^  indnstrially,  divigion 
of  labour  has  advanced  bat  a  short 
way  in  India.  There  are  a  good 
many  Mohammedan  and  Madrassee 
domestics  who  are  domestics  and 
nothing  else;  and  there  are  also  a 
good  many  artisans  who  have  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  land,  who  have 


it   has   qaiokened    the   progress   of   floated    away   from    their    original 


civilisation.  It  promoted  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  has  made  our 
people  more  self-reliant  and  enter- 
prising than  if  they  had  stagnated — 
half  agrioaltnrists  and  half  crafts- 
men— on  the  bits  of  land,  the  oo- 
cnpanoy  of  which  descended  from 
&ther  to  son.    In  £act,  bat  for  this 


settlement^  and  who  rely  solely 
npon  trade  for  snpporf.  Bnt  these 
are  ezoeptioDal  dssses.  In  gene* 
ral,  the  tailor  who  comes  to  yoor 
bungalow  to  make  your  coat  or 
the  Mem-Sabib's  dre»ses  — or  the 
silversmith  who  sits  in  your  veran* 
dab    and    converts  the  rupees   yon 


change,  England  could  never  have    give  him  for  the  purpose  jnto  the 
been  the  Enaland  of  to-dav,  or  at    exquisite    fihigree    ornaments    that 


least  could  only  have  arrived  at  its 
present  condition  of  mnltifarious 
industry  and  widespread  social  en- 
terfirise  by  infinitely  slower  stages. 

No  similar  change  has  taken  place 
in  India.  Generally  throughout 
Europe,  the  line  of  demarcation 
may  be  easily  drawn  between  the 
agricultural  and  non-agriQultnral 
cUiases.    Whether  the  farm  be  large 


could  not  be  surpassed  in  Bund 
Street— these,  and  Indian  arttsans 
generally,  have  each  a  piece  of. 
ground  which  they  cultivate  them- 
selves, or  which  is  cultivated  by 
members  of  their  family,  and,  of 
which  they  are  entitled  to  a  shard 
of  the  produce.  All  of  them,  what- 
ever be  their  occupations,  and  Im>w«> 
ever   rigidly   separated   in   oecapa-> 


or   small,    whether   it   be   a   mere  tions  from  one  another  by  the  lawa 

cottar-holding  or  a  farm  of  a  thou*  of  caste,  are  alike  in  tliis,  that  they, 

sand   acres,  each   cultivator  of  the  are   more  or  less   dependent  DpoQ. 

land,  whether  he  be  a  sheep-farmer  the   cultivation    of  the   soiL     Thai 

or  a  grain-farmer,  lives  in  a  house  land  is  common  ground,  upon  which 

upon   his  own  ground,  apart  from  they  all  meet.      It  is  their  grand 

his  neighboars.    Moreover,  he  is  a  basts  of  supporL     And  their  right 


fiumer,  and  nothing  else.  In  India 
Uiere  is  no  such  line  of  demarca- 
tion.     Almost  every    unit   of  the 


of  tenure  ot  the  soil,  and  all  legis- 
lation affecting  it,  are  subjf^ts  of 
keener  and  more  universal  interest. 


population    has    a   little    piece    of   to  the  natives   o^  India  than,  any 


ground  of  his  own,  and  at  the  same 
time  follows  any  other  calling  that 
ehuice,  or  the  requirements  of  caste, 
may  direct.  The  bricklayer  who 
builds  your  house,  the  carpenter 
who  mends  your  tables  and  chairs, 
the  T«:ry  coolie  'who  carries  your 
palkee  for  a  stage,  is  also  an  agri 


others  connected  ^ith  their  mate- 
rial condition. 

When  Lord  OomwalHs  enscted  a 
*' perpetual  settlement"  for  Ben- 
gal—that is  to  say,  fixed  the  land- 
tax  at  a  certain  amount  for  all 
time— our  Indian  Government  had 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the. 


culturist.  In*  one  sense,  division  of  people  and  their  laws.  He  treated 
labour  is  carried  further  in  India  the  zemindars  (many  of  whom  were 
than  anywhere  else.  The  man  mere  oullectors  of  the  land-tax  for. 
who  waits  at  your  table  is  forbid-  the  Government)  .as  the  absolute  pro- 
den  by  casta  to  sweep  your  house,  prietors  of  their  districts — ignorinfc 
The  man  who  cooks  your  food,  for  the  immemorial  righta  of  the  people^ 
the  same  reason,  cannot  carry  your  who  thenoelurth  became  mere  ten** 
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ants-at-will,  liable  to  be  itu^k-rented 
or'  evicted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
flemindars.  Forty  years  afterwards 
(in  1882),  when  we  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  North- West  ProTinces, 
our  Indian  statesmen  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  land-system, 
and  'left  nn touched  the  rights  of 
the  peasantry.  The  middlemen 
who  oolleeted  the  land-tax  (and 
who  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
where  the  village-system  prevails, 
are  not  zemindars,  but  potails,  or 
headmen  of  vitlages),  obtained  no 
new  powers  in  their  districts,  and 
tlie  population  oontinaed  to  possess 
their  heritage  in  the  soil,  condi- 
tional upon  payment  of  their  quota 
of  the  land-tax.  In  these  provinces, 
aleo,  a  thirty  years'  settlement  was 
adopted,  instead  of  the  perpetual 
settlement  made  in  Bengal.  Finan- 
cially, of  course,  Lord  Oomwallis*s 
policy  in  Bengal  cannot  be  revoked. 
The  land-tax  has  there  been  fixed  at 
a  certain  amount,  and,  whatever  be 
the  loss  to  the  revenue,  it  would  be 
ft  breach  of  faith  to  revise  the  set- 
tiement,  and  exact  the  higher  rates 
which  might  fairly  be  levied  now. 
But  the  social  effects  of  his  enact- 
ment have  been  found  so  detH- 
mental  to  the  wellbeing  of  tlie 
general  population,  that  in  1859 
an  Act  was  passed,  the  object  of 
whi<^h  was  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  immemorial  rights  in  the  soil.. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  rack*renting  and  evictions  pur- 
sued by  the  semindars  in  their  new 
character  as  absolute  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  it  was  enacted  that  no  cul- 
tivator should  be  liable  to  eviction 
as  long  as  he  paid  a  reasonable 
pent.*  This  enactment— the  cele- 
brated "Act  X^" — ^has  given  rise 
to  great  discnssion  in  India.  The 
wisdom  of  tne  enactment  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged ;  but  a  new 
school    of  politicians   of    the    doc- 


trinaire type»  ably  represented  by 
the    'Friend    of    India,'    and   not 
less  ably  opposed  by  ^he  '  Times  of 
India,'  are  eager  advocates  not  only 
for   the   maintenance  of  the  abso- 
lute  rights   of  the  zemindars,  but 
for  giving  to  this   system   as  wide 
an  extension  as  possible.      They  con- 
sider that  it  would  be>  a  wise  policy 
to  ignore  entirely  the   immemoriid 
rights   of  the    people    to   the  soil, 
and    leave    them    wholly    at    the 
mercy  of  the  zemindars,    in   order 
that,  by  a  process  of  evictaons,  part 
of  the  redundant  population  sbonld 
be  compelled  to  become  a  fioaUog 
body     of     day-labourers,    csrrying 
their   labour   to    the  best   markets 
they  can  find  for  it.    The  object  of 
this  set  of  politicians  is  to  abolish 
the  old  land-system  of  India,  and 
to   introduce    the   system   that  has 
gradually    grown     up    in    Europe. 
Such  views,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  Govern- 
ment    It  is  one  thing  for  a  revolo- 
tion   to   take  'place   gradually  and 
almost  unnoticed   dnriog    the  dark 
agea  o^  Europe,  and  another  thing 
for  such  a  revolution  to  be  acoom- 
plishe(l   by  legislative   enactment  at 
the  present  day.      Moreover,  land- 
rights  in  Earope  were  never  defined 
and  recognised  with  such  predsioa 
and  authority  as-  they  were  in  Inr 
dia  in   the  earlier  times.    la  the 
Oode  of  Menu,  we   find  the  land- 
system   of    India   firmly    establisb- 
e<l,    at   a   time   when    Rome  was 
hardly     built     and     Europe     was 
Still    a    wilderness.    It  would   cer- 
tainly  be   little   in    keeping    with 
the   character  of    our   Government 
if,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  India,  the  rights   of  the  peo[4 
were   to    be   abolished    under    oar 
rule;    and    there    is    no    measure 
which  would  excite  more  nniveraal 
discontent.      We    fear,    also,    that 
such  a  social  revolution  could  only 


*  The  defect  of  the  Act  is,  that  it  dQea  not  define  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  rent  Properly  this  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  PergUDnah  rates 
(the  ordinary  rates  ot  the  district), — ^the  customary  standard,  and  one  easily 
available  in  all  other  parte  of  India ;  but,  under  the  zemindaree  system  and  pe^ 
petnal  settlement  in  Bengal,  the  Pergunaah  rates  have  been  raised,  ao  as  oo 
oager  to  represent  what  is  underatood  in  India  as  a  **  reasooable  rent" 
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be  efEected  after  a  period  of  im- 
niensa  saffering  on  the  part  of  the 
masses,  and  that  the  new  r^^iine 
would  not  he  got  into  working  or- 
,  der  until  millions  of  the  population 
had  heen  swept  away  in  snccession 
by  seasons  of  famine.  What  tlie 
slow  work  of  time  may  aooomplish — 
what  changes  may  take  place  in  tlie 
ideas  and  desires  of  the  people  them- 
selves—it is  needless  to  conjeo^ 
tare.  Statesmen  have  to  deal  with 
the  Present  We  must  take  India 
in  the  main  as  we  find  it.  It  mast 
suf&ce  for  as  that  the  ideas  and 
social  organization  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  are  in  unison  with, 
and  founded  upon,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  land-tenure,  which  has  been 
established  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  it  must  be  the  basis  of  our 
lt>gi:<latioa  alike  with  respect  to  the 
reveDue  of  the  Government  and  the 
relation  of  the  people  to  the  soil. 

There  is  little  fear,  we  trust,  of 
our  Government  adopting  any  pro- 
posal for  changed  in  the  land -system 
of  India  which  would  inflict  injus- 
tice upon  our  Indian  subjects.  The 
facta  of  the  case  are  now  fully 
known,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
rightly  respected.  We  may  proceed, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  political 
and  financial  aspect  of  the  changes 
which  have  recently  been  proposed 
for  adoption  in  regard  to  the  land- 
tax.  Financially,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  is  manifest  on  the  sur- 
face. The  produce  of  the  land-tax 
constitutes  one-half  of  the  Indian 
rt  venue.  It  yields  21  ^  millions 
sterling  out  of  a  total  revenue  of 
forty-three  millions.  And  as  part 
of  the  present  revenue  is  derived 
from  taxes  which  were  imposed  to 
meet  a  temporary  emergency,  and 
which  the  Government  is  pledged 
to  abolish  in  a  year  or  two,  we  do 
not  *  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
land-tax  when  we  say  that  our  Gov- 
erament  is  dependent  upon  it  for 
folly  one-half  of  the  revenue  out  pf 
which  must  be  defrayed  the  ever-in- 
creasing expenditure  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  it  is  a  tax  which 
poseesses  the  inestimable  quality  of 
steadily   iooreaaing    ia   prodactive- 


■fiss.  It  increases  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  half  a  million  a  year.  It  ia 
also  a  tax  to  which  no  native  ob- 
jects. It  has  existed  in  India  from 
time  U32meraorial.  It  comes  dowa 
to  us  established  by  the  sanctioa 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years* 
Languages  have  become  obsolete-- 
dynasties  innumerable  have  come 
and  gone. — new  races  have  appear- 
ed on  the  scene,  and  India  haa 
several  times  changed  masters, — 
Qnd  yet  the  land-tax  has  muintaui- 
ed  its  position  from  first  to  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  mora 
difQcult  than  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  in  India,  because  nothing  is 
more  distasteful  to  the  natives. 
Bather  than  impose  the  taxes  oa 
licenses  and  tobacco— pi  Ufu^  as  was 
the  sum  which  these  would  have 
yielded  —  Lord  Canning  said  be 
would  prefer  to  rule  India  with  forty 
thousand  European  troops,  instead 
of  the  hundred  thousand  which  wero 
then  in  the  country.  In  truth,  so  no- 
popnlar  were  the  new  taxes  imposed 
under  the  pressure  of  an  imperious 
necessity  in  1860,  that  the  great  aim 
of  the  Gbvernment  ever  since  baa 
been  to  get  quit  of  them  as  soon  a* 
possible. 

Obviously  such  a  source  of  re- 
venue as  the  land-tax  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  tampered  with.  Nev- 
ertheless the  opinion  has  recently 
been  gaming  ground  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  levying  tlie  tax  raises 
obstacles  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  also 
to  the  introduction  into  India  of 
British  capital  and  settlers.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  State  were  to  sa- 
crifice a  portion  of  the  land-tax, 
cultivation  would  extend,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  would  increase,  and 
that  the  deficit  produced  in  the  re- 
venue could  be  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  the  pther 
taxes^  and  by  the  imposition  of 
ne^y  ones.  It  is  also  said  that  by 
adopting  a  liberal  policy  in  regard 
'to  the  settlement  of  waste  lands, 
the  inestimable  advantage  would 
be  obtained  of  opening  a  new  field 
for  British  capital  and  enterprise, 
and    attracting    an     unprecedented 
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influx  of  Britfoh  fietflera.  Lord 
Sti^nley  was  the  first  Minister, wlio 
gave  a  practical  form  to  these  viewa. 
The  noYtlty  of  bis  proposals  made 
them  appear  bold  even  to  rashness 
.  in  the  estimation  of  Indian  poliii* 
dans  of  the  old  school;  and  they 
have  certainly  given  rise  to  projects 
of  a  rash  ohnracter  on  the  part  of 
some  politicians  who  have  since 
adopted  his  views.  Bot  one  has 
only  to  torn  to  his  lordship's  me- 
moralAe  despatch  on  the  snbjfct,  to 
see  that  it  is  distingaished  tbroogh- 
ont  by  admirable  caution  as  well  as 
sagacity. 

In  regard  to  the  nnclaimed  waste 
lands,  Lord  Stanley  spuke  very  de- 
cidedly. The  previons  enstom  had 
been  that  soch  waste  lands  were 
never  sold,  hot,  when  cnltivated, 
became  subject  to  the  ordinary  land- 
tax,  paying  an  annual  sum  to  the 
State  according  to  the  value  of  their 
prodnoe.  But  it  was  found  that 
under  thie  system  no  occupation  of 
these  waste  lands  took  place  at  all. 
Europeans,  to  whom  an  annual 
land-tax  was  an  unpleasant  novelty, 
did  not  care  to  acquire  land  upon 
inch  terms;  and  the  natives  have 
already  so  much  uncultivated  land 
on  their  hands  that  they  have  no 
inducement  to  occupy  the  unclaim- 
ed portion  of  the  waste  lands.  Ao« 
oordingly,  Lord  Stanley  directed 
that  these  lands  should  be  sold,  by 
a  direct  purchase  which  would  en- 
tirely exempt  these  lands  from  lia- 
bility to  the  land-tax.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  ^pernicious  effects  of 
land-jobbing  speculation,  he  stated 
that  an  indispensable  condition  of 
sale  should  be  that  ^^a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  the  land  be  cleared  and 
brought  under  cultivation  within 
specified  periods;**  but  he  did  nos 
lay  down  any  precise  conditions  of 
Bale'HK>ntenting  himself,  with  di- 
recting the  Indian  Government  to 
report  to  him  its  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  also  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  a  wise  course, 
in  certain  cases,  to  permit  land- 
owners to  redeem  their  share  ot  the 
land-tax  by  a  single  pAyment  He 
said  that  such  a  redemption  of  the 


land-tax  might  be  allowed,  witboot 
detriment  to  the  revenue,  'Mn  the 
permanrntlv  settled  portions  of  the 
emnire*' — that  is  to  say,  in  Bengal 
and  the  Northern  Oircarp,  where 
the  land-tax  had  been  permanently 
fixed  by  Lord  Oomwallis  at  a  cer- 
tain amount.  But,  except  with  re- 
^ct  to  'this  comparatively  email 
area,  his  lordship  fully  recognised 
the  immense  difficulties  attending 
any  measure  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  British  India,  a  thirty  years' 
settlement  now  prevails:  in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
is  fixed  for  thirty  years,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  which  period  the  assessment 
is  revised,  and  fixed  anew  at  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  actual  valne  of 
the  land  produce.  And  the  advan- 
tage of  this  system  is,  as  his  lord- 
ship rightly  said,  **that  if  from 
whatever  cause,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  value  of  silver  and  that 
of  agricultural  produce  should  be 
found  to  have  changed,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  aff(»rded,  from  time  to 
time,  of  readjusting  the  pecuniary 
demand  on  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  without  adding  to  their  bur- 
denS|  or  sacrificing  the  just  does  of 
the  State."  On  the  other  hand,  if 
redemption  be  once  permitted  and 
efiected,  *'  the  State  is  for  ever  pre- 
cluded from  participating  in  the 
advantages  which  will  follow  the 
measures  now  in  active  progress  for 
improving  the  administration,  and 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.*'  I/ird  Stanley,  accord- 
ingly, while  strongly  nrging  these 
views  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  Government^  directed  that 
they  should  ^^  report  the  course" 
which  seemed  to  them  the  best,  before 
they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it. 

This  cautious  mode  of  procedore 
was  disregarded.  Lord  Canning^ 
desirous  to  connect  hi^  name  with 
a  great  measure,  immediately  be- 
fore quitting  India,  sumnaarily  de- 
creed, of  his  own  authority,  that 
the  unolnimed  waste  lands  of  India 
should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  Ss. 
an  acre;  and  also  that  the  land-tax 
might  be  redeemed  in  all  parts  of  the 
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000 D try  alikei  whether  permanently 
settled  or  not,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  amonnt  of  the  land-tax 
in  each  dbtrict  Sir  Charles  W6od, 
however,  pat  his  vetd  on  these 
enactments.  He  forbade,  in  any 
shape,  the  redemptioh  of  the  land- 
tax;  and  he  sarroonded  the  par- 
ohase  of  waste  lands  with  snch  cum- 
hrons,  and  in  some  respects  nnrea- 
sonattle  preoaations,  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pennisiiion  to  acqnire  land  apon 
aacb  terms.  These  precantionary 
restrictions  have  since  been  consi- 
derably relaxed,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  Lord  Oaniiing's  measure, 
and  a  final  decision  apparently  has 
still  to  be  come  to.  Some  change 
Appears  also  to  have  taken  place  in 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  views  in  regard 
to  the  redemptioh  of  the  land-tax. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Charles  Treveljan 
has  advanced  greatly  beyond  even 
the  views  adopted  by  Lord  Canning. 
Judging  from  his  budget^peech  of 
last  year, — in  which  he  advocated 
"a  well-coDsidered  arrangement  for 
permaoently  fixing  the  land-tax," — 
he  is  now  in  favour  of  extending 
the  principle  of  a  ^*  perpetual  set- 
tlement,"  such  as  Lord  Corn wal lis 
established  in  Bengal,  to  all  India. 
This  19  laying  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  oar  present  system  of  Indian 
finance.  It  is  a  proposal  quite 
difiTer^nt  from  the  permission  to 
redeem  the  land-tax,  first  proposed 
by  Lord-  Stanley,  and  it  chiHenges 
the  most  serions  consideration  of 
the  Government. 

The  great  land-qnestion  of  India, 
it  will  thus  be  seen,  presents  three 
different  aspects.  It  embraces  three 
difi^rent  proposals.  1.  The  sale  of 
QQolaimed  waste  lands;  2.  The  per- 
inia:»ion  to  redeem  the  land-tax  by 
a  single  payment;  8.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  land-tax  at  its  present 
amonnt  (by  a  fixed  annaal  payment) 
for  all  time. 

lo   regard  to  the  first   point,  all, 


are  agreed  in  the  [frinoipla  that  the 
unclaimed  waste  lands  should  be 
sold,  and  be  thereaftt-r  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the  land-tax;  but  as  to 
the  details  of  the  question  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion. . 
Some  jDoliticians  are  in  favour  of 
dealing  with  these  waste  lands  sim- 
ply  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  our 
colonies.  This  coarse  is  strt-nnously 
advocated  by  Mr.  Henry  Seymour, 
who  has  recently  published  ^in  a 
pamphlet  the  speech  which  to  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  May  Ust  year.  He  says,  "No- 
thing can  be  better  than  me  system 
adopted  in  America,  and  which  I 
understand  is  now  adopted  in  Aos- 
tralia.*  No  preliminary  survey  is 
« there  necessary.  A  man  may  settle 
anywhere;  and  he  has  a  right  of 
pre-emption  to  160  acres  round  his 
hnt,  at  5s.  per  acre,  when  the  Qov- 
ernment  surveying  party  arrives, 
which  may  be  years  after  he  has 
settled."  This  view  is  simply  ab« 
snrd.  The  circumstances  ot  India 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  oor 
Australian  colonies,  or  of  the  prai-- 
ries  and  baokwo(Kls  of  America.  In- 
dia is  not  a  colony,  but  a  populous  - 
empire,  into  which  wejhave  intraded 
as  conquerors.  lo  Australia  and 
the  Far  West  of  America  there  was 
no  settled  population,  and  no  long- 
established  land -rights,  such  as  we 
find  in  India.  Over  a  large  portion 
of  the  waste  lands  of  India  there 
are  well-established  rights  of  pos- 
session. Every  village,  besides  the 
ground  actually  under  cultivation, 
has  a  claim  n[K>n  a  certain  area  of 
outlying  ground,  frequently  covered 
with  jungle,  and  ostensibly  waste, 
on  which  the  villagers  graze  their 
cattle  or  cut  firewood.  Moreover, 
there  are  large  districts  in  a  state 
of  wilderness  which,  though  unoccu- 
pied, belong  to  riyahs  and  other 
territorial  cbiefe,and  which,  accord-' 
ingly,  are  not  open  to  settlers^  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  lord  of  the 


^  Mr.  Seymour  is  wrong  in  this  statement  Australia  is  at  present  convulsed 
^th  this  very  question  ofthe  land-settlement,  and  hesitated  between  half-a-dozen 
diffcrrent  modes  of  procedure  in  regai*d  to  it.  See  the  '  Times '  of  April  13~letter  of 
ita  Jlelboume  correspondent. 
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domain.  Still  lesar'can  any  portion  In  his  district,  and  adds  one  mora 
of  these  waste  lands  be  sold  with-  to  the  bandfal  of  strangers  who 
out  the  rajah's  permission.  And  now  mle  India  as  mastt^rs.  Each 
soch  permission  is  not  easily  ob-  setller,  too,  becomes  a  centre  of  in- 
tained ;  for  thongb  these  rsjnlis  will  flaence,  from  which  the  n^Iigion 
readily  lease  a  portion  of  their  and  ideas  of  the  West  will  steadily 
waste  lands,  they  regard  the  abso-  diffase  themselves  among  the  sor- 
lute  cession  of  any  part  of  them  as  a  rounding  population.  And  finally, 
fatal  blow  to  their  honour  and  dig-  each  English  settler  brings  wifii 
nity.  Accordingly,  the  squatting  him  capital  and  enterprise,  gives 
system  is  quite  out  of  place  in  In-  employment  to  the  niitives,  and  In- 
dia. It  would  never  do  to  allow  creases  the  material  prosperity  of 
men  to  "settle  anywhere,"  as  they  his  district.  The  importance  of  at- 
do  in  America  and  Australia.  Even  traoting  such  settlers  is  obvion«, 
in  New  Zeaiund^  Respite  the  pre-  and  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
caotiona  of  the  local  authorities,  we  Moreover,  if  the  waste  lands  of 
have  bt-en  involved  in  a  succession  India  are  not  reclaimed  by  Enro- 
of  wsrs  with  the  natives  owing  to  peans,  they  will  not  be  redairaed 
the  Covetous  eagefness  of  settlers  in  at  all.  Mr.  Temple,  Chief  Onramis- 
occnpying  waste  lands  to  which  the  sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
natives  had  some  claim.  In  India  mentions  the  ca^e  of  a  tract  of 
we  must  be  still  more  cautious.  No  16,000  acres  t»hich  wap  let  toana- 
settlemont  can  be  permitted  except  tive  in  payment  of  a  land-tax  of 
within  certain  limits  or  districts,  only  £5  a-year;  but  the  native 
which  mus«  fii^t  be  determined  by  threw  it;  up,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Grt>vernment.  There  are  large  he  could  not  pay  the  rent!  Mr. 
traces  of  waste  land  in  the  Central  Temple  says  that  be  cannot  get  the 
Provinces,  we  believe,  over  which  nhtives  to  take  and  reclaim  the 
no  legitimate  claim  of  ownership  land,  and  that  unless  the  work  be 
can  be  established;  but  as  yet  the  undertaken  by  European  capital 
limits  of  the  claimed  and  unclaimed  and  enterprise,  the  waste  tracts 
portions  of  waste  land  are  rot  must  remain  as  fhey  ore.  The  -ex- 
clearly  defined,  and  they  can  only  planation  is,  as  we  have  previously 
be  determined  by  actual  inquiry  said,  that  the  natives  have  already 
and  decree  on  the  part  of  the  Grov-  a  greater  amount  of  uncultivated 
emmsnt.  land ,  in  their  hands  than  they  have 
It  is  to  Central  India,  and  espe-  capital  to  work,  or  enterprise  to  take 
cially  to  the  region   watered  by  the  in  hand. 

Godavery,  that  English   settlers  who  The    regulations   for    the  sale  of 

are    Vn   search    of    cotton-fields    will  unclaimed    waste    lands    should    be 

chiefly   d  rtct    their   attention.      But  as  simple  as  it  is  "possible  to  make 

in  Assam  and  the  Himalayan  region  them,    and    the    price    HiUe  more 

there  is'  another  vast  area  for  settle-  than     nominal.      The    question,  it 

ment,      where     tea- plantations      are  should    be  remembered,    is   not  so 

now    being    estahlished     with    great  much  what    price  can   be    got   for 

success.      In    every    point    of   view,  these  lands,  •  but  whether  they  can 

it    te   most    desirable    that    English  be  sold    at    all.      Sir  C.  Trevtljan 

settlers    8hc»uld     be    encouraged     to  proposes    to    adopt    the    system   in 

occupy  these  unclaimed  waste  lands,  operation    in    Ceylon — ^namely,   for 

The   grater   the    number  of  firitish  the   Government     "to    survey   and 

settlers    in    India,   the    stronger  will  mark  out  beforehand  the  most  suit- 
be   the   position  of  our    Government,,  able    allotments,    with   a    view  to 

and    the    more   rapid    will    be    the  their    being  put    up  to  auction   at 

progress   of    the    people    in    enlight-  fixed   periods,  after  foil  informatic»n 

en  meat      and     material      prosperity,  has    been   given   to  all  oonoemed." 

Every    English    settler    bec<»me8     a  But  Sir  Charles  forgets  that  repalsr 

centre  of  power  for  the  Government  tions  which  work  well  in  a  emaQ 
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place  like  Cejion,  may  be  qoite  nae- 
le88  10  a  coantry  of  immense  Buse 
like  India.  In  Oejloo,  *^fall  iafor- 
luation  to  all  conceroed"  may  be 
eaaily  given  by  a  fiimple  anooaDce- 
luent  in  tbe  Oolombo  newspapers; 
and  a  man  bas  only  to  get  into  bia 
boggy,  or  into  bis  palkee,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  at  most  be  will  be  able 
to  inspect  tlie  new  allotments  pro- 
posed for  sale.  But  wben  tbe  .al- 
iotments  lie  far  away  among  tbe 
Himalayas,  or  in  tbe  roadless  region 
of  oentral  India,  bow  are  you  to 
give  ''full  information  to  all  con- 
ceroed?^'  Besides,  altboogb  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  know  i^-bat  lands 
to  yrvey  as  tbe  most  suitable  al- 
lotments in  a  small  place  like  Cey- 
lon, we  submit  tbat  the  caje  is  qoite 
different  in  India — tbat*  it  would 
often  be  laboui^lost  for  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  in  this  fashion — 
and  tbat  tbe  initiative  were  better 
left  to  settlers  themselves.  Let 
the  Government'  proclaim  what  dis- 
iricta  are  open  to  settlement  as  un- 
claimed waste  lands,  and  let  the  f^eU 
tier  cbboije  bis  ground  within  these 
limits  for  himself.  Tbereafcer  let 
tbe  Government  survey  tlie  lot  and 
put  it  up  to  anotioD,  if  that  course 
be  tbought  best.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  tbe  sale  of  these  lots  by 
auction  is  a  bad  and  unworkable 
arrangement  Ic  would  be  much 
better  to  adopt,  as  Lord  Oanning 
proposed,  a  nuiform  price  per  acre 
for  all  tbe  nodaimed  waste  lands 
of  India;  or,  if  this  should  be 
tbougbt  too  sweeping  an  arrange- 
ment, at  least  let  a  unifonn  price 
be  fixed  for  all  tbe  y^aste  lands  in 
each  district.  Tbe  regulations,  ive 
repeat,  must  be  exceedingly  simple, 
and  the  price  exceedingly  low,  or 
we  shall  be  taking  trouble  for  no- 
tbing,  and  tbe  great  object  for 
wbid^  tbe  innovation  of  selling  tbe 
waste  lands  has  been  adopted  will 
remain  unaccomplished. 

Tbe  qaestion  of  tbe  waste  lands  is 
chiefly  important  from  tbe  influence 
which  a  right  or  wrong  solution  of 
it  will  have  upon  the  introduction 
of  British  settlers  and  capital  into 
India.     Financially   its    importance 


is  not  great.  But  tbe  two  other 
i^oes  connected  with  tbe  land- 
question  of  Indja— namely,  the  "re- 
demption^' and  tbe  ''perpetual  set- 
tlement" of  the  land-tax — ^are  of 
supreme  importance  as  matters  af- 
fecting the  revenoe.  In  proceedr 
ing  to  consider  them,  we  must  first 
take  note  of  tbe  disadvantages  of 
tbe  existing  system  which  the  pro- 
posed measures  are  designed  to 
remedy. 

No  naUve  objects  to  tbe  land- 
tax  in  its  present  form.  Neither 
does  tbe  amount  of  tbe  tax  give 
rise  to  any  valid  objection;  at 
least  any  existing  objections 'of  this 
kind  wUl  be  fully  removed  wben 
the  new  revision  of  settlements 
fiball  have  been  completed.  The 
objections  to  tbe  land-tax  are  raised 
by  Englishmen,  rather  than  by  na- 
tives, and  in  a  great  measure  they 
are  applicable  to  all  taxes.  Tbe 
great  body  of  tax-collectors  for  our 
Indian  Government  are  natives; 
and  the  natives,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  given  to  extortion 
and  tbe  taking  of  bribes.  No  pos- 
sible amount  of  supervision  is  ade- 
quate to  check  them  in  these  cor- 
rupt practices.  In  regard  to  the 
land-tax,  the  zemindar  who  collects 
tbe  quota  for  bis  estate  or  district 
generally,  in  one  form  or  other,  ex- 
acts from  tbe  cultivator  mo^  than 
bis  fair  share  of  the  tax;  and  this 
is  tbe  case  alike  in  the  '*  perma- 
nently settled"  districts  of  Bengal, 
and  in  those  provinces  where  a 
thirty  years'  settlement  prevails 
with  a  zemindaree  tenure,  as  in 
Orissa.  In  the  other  provinces, 
where  there  are  no  zemindars,  the 
oppression  of  tbe  cultivators  is  car- 
ried on  by  tbe  numerous  native 
employes  of  the  Government;  and 
it  has  been  peculiarly  severe  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  where  a  revision 
of  settlements  takes  place  annually, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  native 
staff  of  assessors,  &c.,  employed 
by  tbe  Government,  is  unosually 
numerous.  In  fact,  the  exaction 
of  bribes  and  douceurs  is  a  univer- 
sal practice  among  the  natives  of 
India,  and  is  held  to  be  no  shame. 
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It  takes  plaoe  in  all  xnonej-transao- 
tionBv  where  intermediate  persons 
are  employed;  and  the  bribe  or 
donoeor  thus  exacted  is  simply 
oalled  dusto&r€6 — i.  0.,  ^*  the  custom. 
The  ooDYersion  of  the  annaal  set- 
tlement in  Madras  into  a  thirty 
years'  settlement,  which  change  is 
now  in  progress,  will  mitigate  a 
part  of  the  evil;  bat  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preventing  sach  op- 
pression, whether  in  the  collection 
of  the  Iand*reyenne  or  of  the  other 
taxes,  nntil  a  radical  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  sentiments  and 
obaracter  of  the  native  popnlation. 
Another  objection  to  the  land-tax 
arises  from  the  fact  that  forfeiture  of 
tenure  necessarily  follows  any  fail- 
nre  on  the  part  of  the  occupant  of 
ft  farm  or  estate  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  tax.  Praotioally,  fifteen  days 
of  grace  are  allowed,  bnt  afber  the 
expiry  of  that  time  the  right  of 
ocoQpancy  is  pat  up  to  sale,  and  Is 
handed  over  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  same  penalty  substantially 
attends  the  non-payment  of  rent  in 
this  country ;  but  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  cases,  that  a 
Government  which  has  to  deal  with 
such  a  mass  of  farms  and  estates  as 
are  embraced  in  India,  cannot  be  so 
accommodating  as  a  private  land- 
owner who  knows  the  drcumstanoes 
of  eaob  tenant,  and  who  is  seldom 
disposed  to  exact  the  rigorous  ful- 
filment of  thb  bond.  At  the  .same 
time  it  must  be  said,  that  when 
the  occupancy  of  an  Indian  estate 
Is  forfeited  and  put  up  to  sale,  the 
Government  onlj  appropriates  such 
portion  of  the  proceeds  as  is  due  to  it 
for  a^ars,  and  gives  the  remainder 
to  the  evicted  landholder.  The  third 
objection  to  the  land*  tax  is  founded 
on  the  opinion,  held  by  many,  that 
it  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  extent 
sion  of  cQltivatlon,  in  consequence 
of  the  farmers  not  caring  to  improve 
or  extend  their  cultivation,  seeing 
that  they  will  be  sabjeoted  to  a 
higher  assessment  when  the  next 
revision    of    the    settlement   takes 

Slaoe.     This    objection,  of   course, 
oes  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Ben- 
gal, where   a.  perpetual    settlement 


of  the  tax  has  been  made;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  it  will  lose 
all  its  force  as  soon  as  the  thirty 
y^ars*  settlement  is  extended  to 
Madras  and  other  parts  where 
short  periods  of  revision  are  at  pie- 
sent  in  force. 

The  redemption  of  the  land-tax 
— if  by  any  possibility  it  oonld  take 
plfice  over  all  India—would  of 
course  remedy  all  these  otjections 
by  sweeping  away  the  tax  itseIC 
Each  landholder,  by  making  a  single 
payment  to  Government  equal  to 
the  capitalised  value  of  his  portion 
of  the  tax,  would  thereafter  bold  bis 
land  free.  Bnt  a  general  redemptioa 
of  the  land-tax  is  neither  to  be  ex- 
pected nor  desired.  Even  if  the 
natives  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  redeem  the  tax,  the  Govern- 
ment oonld  not  permit  tbeoi  to  do  bo. 
If  the  tax  were  capitalised  at  the 
rate  of  only  twenty  years'  parchase, 
it  would  yield  a  sum  four  times  ss 
great  as  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Indian  Debt.  And  yet  the  only 
way  in  which  Government  ooold 
rigbtlv  apply  the  money  paid  to  it 
in  redemption  of  the  land>tax  woald 
be  yi  extinguishing  the  debt  Ob- 
viously, therefore— «ven  thoagh 
there  were  no  other  considerations 
involved — the  €K)V€mment  can  only 
permit  a  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax  to  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent-—namely,  to  the  amount  of  the 
existing  Debt  But  there  are  other 
considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account,  besides  serious  difficulties 
of  detail,  as/  Lord  Stanley  clearly 
saw  and  pointed  out  For  example, 
in  every  case  where  redemptiou 
takes  place,  the  Gk>vemment  is  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  a  fair  share 
of  the  future  increase  in  the  value 
of  land,  whether  that  increase  arises 
fh>m  a  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  the  railways, 
canals,  and  other  public  ,  works 
which  the  Government  has  con- 
structed or  aided,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministrative improvements  which 
it  has  introduced.  Moreover,  al- 
though it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the 
tax  should  be  capitalised  in  Bengal— 
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where  the  lax  lias  been  ilz«d  at  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  all  time — ^it  would 
be  A  diflScult  matter  to  do  so  in  any 
of  the  other  proviooea  where  a 
temporary  settlement  prevails.  For 
example,  take  the  rase  of  a  land- 
holder in  t!je  North- West  Provinces, 
where  a  thirtv  years'  settlement 
prevails.  Say  that  at  the  last  assess- 
ment his  share  of  the  tax  was  fixed 
at  £100  a  year,  and  that  at  the  next 
revision,  owing  to  altered  dream- 
stances,  hi9  share  will  be  fixed  at 
£150,  how  is  the  Gk>vernmeDt  to 
act  if  he  offer  to  redeem  the  tax 
immediately  before  the  new  revi- 
sion takes  place,— or  indeed  at 
any  intermediate  time  between  the 
aettlements  f  Is  redemption  only  to 
be  permitted  at  the  expiry  of  each 
]>eriod  of  thirty  years,  when  a  new 
settlement  is  made  f  or  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  the  capitalisation  to  be  made 
if  redeinptioD  is  permitted  at  inters 
mediate  periods  ? 

If  it  were  determined  to  give 
permission  for  the  redemption  of 
the  lan<i->tax,  difBoolties  of  detail 
would  have  to  be  encountered  far 
more  nomerons  and  complicated 
than  we  have  space  to  specify.  But, 
apart  from  these  difflonlties  of  de- 
tail«  there  are  two  eesential  consi- 
derations which  must  be  attended 
to  in  any  enactment  which  sanctions 
redemption  of  the  land-tax.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  snch  redemp- 
tion should  be  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  the  farm  or  estate  has  been 
bronght  up  to  an  adequate  extent 
of  ooiti  ration.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  whole  of  Uie  estate  should 
actnally  be  under  cultivation ;  for 
on  most  estates  there  are  parts 
which,  from  their  lying  above  the 
level  of  irrigation,  cannot  be  bronght 
nnder  tillage  save  at  a  great  ex- 
pense; and  also  because,  in  many 
oases,  ground  is  needed'  for  grazing 
pnr poses,  and  also  for  the  cutting 
of  firewood.  The  second  ^ndition 
i«i,  that  redemptions  of  the  tax  can 
only  be  permitted  to  the  amount  of 
the  Government  debt,  as  otherwise 
the  Government  would  have  funds 
on  band  which  it  could  not  properly 
and  profitably  invest,  and  which  it 


would  be  tempted  to  squander.  It 
cannot  be  tx)o  much  kept  in  mind 
that  all  payments  made  to  Gk>vem- 
ment  in  redemption  of  the  land-tax 
are  merely  antidpations  of  revenue, 
to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  compensate  the  deficit  thereby 
occasioned  in  the  future  productive- 
ness of  the  tax. 

In  |X)int  of  fact,  however,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  permission  to 
redeem  the  land-tax  would  be  largely 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  natives. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  tax 
as  a  yearly  impost  It  has  come 
down  to  them  as  such  from  time 
immemorial,  and  we  doubt  whether, 
any  of  them  have  a  great  desire 
for  a  change.  With  few  excep- 
tions also,  they  are  timid  and  dis- 
trustful of  the  G^)vemment;  and 
they  also  knew  that  if  any  revolu- 
tion or  change  of  masters  were  to 
take  place,  the  fact  of  their  having 
redeemed  the  tax  would  not  be  cer- 
tain to  save  them  from  a  reim  position 
of  it.  Moreover,  very  few  of  the 
landholders  of  India  have  sufficient 
capital  to  redeem  the  land-tax,  even 
if  they  desired  to  do  'so :  and  in  the 
case  of  the  general  population,  snch 
redemption  is  hopelessly  beyond 
their  means.  The  power  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  greativ  prized  by 
Enropean  settlers;  and  those  who 
already  possess  land  -  tenuaes  in 
India  would,  we  doubt  not,  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  it.  These  set- 
tlers, few  as  they  are,  are  almost  all 
within  the  limits  of  Bengal,  where 
the  ^perpetual  settlement'*  exists, 
and  where  the  redemption  of  the 
tax  would  neither  affect  the  revenue, 
nor  ofiTer  any  difficulties  of  detail. 
But  the  new  settlers  will  probably 

{>refer  to  go  elsewhere,  and  obtain 
and  on  cheaper  terms  by  purchasing 
unclaimed  portions  of  waste  terri- 
tory, which  are  not  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  Bengal.  On  a 
survey  of  the  whole  qnestion,  there- 
fore, we  think  it  wnuld  be  alike 
safe  and  expedient  that  permission 
to  redeem  the  land-tax  should  be 
enacted  with  respect  to  Bengal, 
where  tiie  perpetual  settlement 
prevails,   and   where   no   loss    can 
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be   sostaioed    hj  the   Government 

'When  Uiifl  is  done,  we  shall  see  how 
far  the  natives  are  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ineasnre;  and  we 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  if  it 
is  expedient  to  extend  the  measure 
to  the  other  provinces  of  India,  and 
under  what  conditions  snob  an  exten- 
sion of  the  power  to  ritdeem  the  tax 
may  safely  be  made. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and 
last  aspect  of  the  land-question — 
namely,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
proposal  to  extend  the  permanent' 
settJement  to  all  India.  This  pro- 
posal is  qnite  different  from  that 
for  the  redemption  of  the  tax. 
Under  the  perpetual  settlement  the 
tax  would  continue  to  be  levied  as 
an  annual  impost,  and  aocordingly 
the  bribery  and  oppression  practised 
in  the  ooUeotion  of  tbe  tax  would 
remain  untouched;  and  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  for  nonpayment  of  the 
tax  at  the  regular  times,  so  much 
dreaded  by  Europeans,  and  a  hard- 
ship upon  all  landholders  in  India, 
would  remain  in  force  as  at  present. 
It  would  also  affect  the  revenue  to 
a  greater  exteht  than,  the  system  of 
redemption  would.  Firstly,  Because 
it  would  apply  to  all  India,  whereas, 
as  we  believe,  the  permission  to 
redeem  the  tax  would  be  taken  ad- 
vanlage  of  only  to  a  small  extent 
Secondly,  Because  tbe  money  ob- 
tained in  Redemption  of  the  tax 
would  be  applied  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  exvioguish  an  equal  amount 
of  debt,  and  the  moneyed  worth  be 
had  at  once;  whereas  under  a  per- 
petual settlement,  with  rising  prices, 
the  Government  would  soon  find 
that  the  proceeds  of  tbe  tax,  though 
nomioally  as  large  as  ever,  no  longer 
nossessed  their  original  value — no 
longer  sufficed  to  pay  for  as  much 
goods  or  labour  as  before^  And 
fiually,  The  enactment  of  a  per- 
petual settlement  would  not  secure 
the  loyalty  of  the  landholders  t0^ 
any  appreciable  extent,  whereas  all 
those  who  redeemed  tneir  land-tax 
would  be  bound  to  our  Government 
by  the  stroni^regt  ties  of  self-interest. 
We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  India 
that     ''unbought     loyalty    of    the 


heart,^  the  cheap  defence  of  Gov- 
ernments, which  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  but  the  re- 
demption of  tbe  land-tax  would 
give  rise  to  what  may  be  called  a 
"bought  loyalty"  of  a  very  stead- 
fast kind.  Its  effect  in  this  respect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  natives 
were  to  invest  their  capital  in  Gov- 
ernment Stock;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  th^  could  not  '^seU 
out*^  so  easily  as  f  nndholders. 

To  sum  up,  then.  We  are  entirely 
in  iavour  of  the  Sale  of  the  lodian 
waste  lands  in  the  simplest  manner 
and  at  the  lowest  price.  We  tbioJc 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  permit 
the  Bedemption  of  tbe  land-tax  in 
Bengal,  where  no  difficulty  would 
attend  the  application  of  the  mea^ 
sure,  ^  and  no  loss  would  be  sos- 
tained  by  ihe^  State;  but  that  the 
system  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  rest  of  India  until  we  have 
had  full  experience  of  its  working 
in  Bengal.  But  we  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
system  of  *^  perpetual  settlement.*^ 
It  -  would  leave  all  the  evils  of  the 
tax  untouched  save  one,  and  it 
would  inflict  an  irreparable  \<m 
upon  the  future  revenue  of  India. 
The  only  advantage  which  it  pre- 
sents is,  Uiat  it  would  allow  tbe 
landholder  to  extend  cultivation  is 
far  as  his  apathy  and  want  of  capi- 
tal permit,  without  having  to  fear 
a  future  increase  of  taxation  as  a 
consequence  of  his  improvements; 
an  objeot  which  is  almost  equally 
obtainable  by  a  thirty  years'  settle- 
ment. That  it  would  cripple  the 
future  revenue  of  India  is  obvious^ 
and  is  admitted.  As  the  value  of 
land  increased^  no  corresponding 
increase  would  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax.  Land- 
holders would  no  longer  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  means.  They 
woull  form  a  cla^  with  whom 
wealth  might  accnmulate,  while 
their  liability  to  taxation  ooulJ  not 
be  increased.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  owners  of  houses 
in  London  were  allowed  to  redeem 
ail  the  rates  upon  their  property  by 
a  single  payment    What  would  foU 
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lowt  As  popQiation,  the  yalue 
of  property,  and  the  expenses 
of  administration  increased,  no 
corresponding  increase  woold  take 
place  in  the  metropolitan  reve- 
one.  The  resooroes  of  the  munici- 
pality would  be  permanently  crip- 
pled;  ontlay  on  improveinentp,  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  would 
become  impossible,  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  order  and  government,  the 
monicipulity  would  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  new  taxes,  equal 
in  productiveness  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  it  had  made  a  present 
of  to  the  house-owners. 

Under  a  perpetual  settlement  of 
the  land-tax,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  lose  in  two  ways. 
Land,  in  a  settled  country,  is  al- 
ways rising  in  value;  and  by  fix- 
ing' the  land-tax  for  all  time,  the 
Indian  Gtivernment  would  preclude 
itself  from  sharing  in  sach  increase 
of  value.  The  value  of  money  is 
also  liable  to  change,  so  that  a  cer- 
tain sum  twenty  years  henee  may 
represent  only  three^fonrths  of  its 
present  value.  By  permanently  fix- 
ing the  land-tax,  therefore,  the  State 
will  inevitably  be  subjected  to  a 
great  future  lods.  This  is  admitted. 
And  it  is  also  admitted  that  the 
Government  cannot  afibrd  to  lose 
that  amount  of  revenoe.  Accord- 
ingly, the  result  of  a  perpetual  set- 
tlement  would  not  be  a  remission 


of  taxation — ^it  would  simply  be  a* 
transference.  It  would  be  a  light- 
ening of  one  tax,  and  the  increase 
of  many  others.  It  would  be  the 
xed notion  of  a  tax  of  which  no  na- 
tive complains,  and'  to  which  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  for 
generations;  and  it  would  neces- 
sitate the  increase  of  other  taxes, 
and  the  imposition  of  new  ones,  to 
which  the  natives  are  mortally  op- 
posed. 

What  are  the  advantages  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  dangers  of  sudi 
a  financial  revolution  are  to  be  en- 
countered ?  We  are  told  that  under 
the  present  system  cultivation  sta^ 
nates,  but  that,  if  the  land-tax  were 
fixed,  cultivation  would  greatly  in- 
crease. The  latter  part  of  this 
statement  is  simply  a  conjecture; 
but  the  former  part  is  demonstrs- 
bly  uBtrne.  For  example,  durins 
the  ten  years  which  terminated 
in  1861,  the  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency increased  one  half!* — a  rate 
of  progress  which  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  any  country  in  the  world. 
We  are  also  told  that,  if  the  tax 
were  fixed,  wealth  would  increase 
so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
raise,  by  means  of  other  taxes,  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  was  lost 
by  fixing  the  land-tax.  This  also  is 
a  mere  conjecture;  and,  so  far  as 
we  have  facts  to  appeal  to,  the  evi- 


♦  The  foUowiog  table,  which  we  quote  from  the  '  Times  of  India,'  shows  in  detail 
the  facta  of  this  remarkable  increase  in  ihe  area  of  cultivation  in  the  Hombav  Preai- 
dency.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  inereaae  ia  not  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
but  extends  to  all  of  the  coUectorates: — 

Land  undkb  Cultivation. 


OollectontttB. 

1860-01. 

isea-tfi. 

Kaira, 

943,399 

beegaha. 

994,678 

Tannah, 

381,000 

»» 

450,000 

Kutnagherry, 

790,741 

»i 

900,000 

Broach, 

801,659 

acres. 

.    821,691 

Surat, 

875,611 

y> 

424,760 

Ahmedabad, 

688.205 

n 

743,716 

Ahmedonggur,      . 

1,644,106 

fi 

2,932,794 

Sholapore,     . 

1,727.000 

it 

2,886,825 

Poooah, 

1,205,016 

n 

1,664,801 

Khandeiah,   . 

.      1,866,805 

n 

2,246,693 

Belganm, 

914,762 

91 

1,526,862 

Dharwar,      . 

917,818 

ft 

1,406,712 

Sattora, 

.      1.500,000 

n 

1,994,425 

Total,     . 

12,701,111 

17,992.757 

beegaha. 
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denoe  points  the  other  waj.  That 
Bengal  bas  fnoreased  in  wealth 
under  the  OomwalHs  settlement 
proves  little.  That  proyinoe  is  na- 
tarallj  the  most  f«rtile  in  India;  !$ 
18  the  seat  of  the  Gbrernmeat,  it  is 
the  great  highway  to,  and  bas  been 
the  sole  outlet  from,  the  yast  pro- 
▼inoes  of  Upper  India;  and  it  has 
enjoyed  nnintermpted  peace  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  To  attribute 
the  prosperity  of  Beni^al,  therefore, 
to  the  perpetnal  settlement,  is  a 
gross  exaggeration. 

Bnt  what  do  we  find  even  in  this 
eminently  favoured  province?  Has 
the  loss  of  revenue  arising  from  the 
perpetnal  settlement  been  compen- 
sated by  the  prodnotiveness  of  other 
taxes?  By  no  means.  In  Bom- 
hay  the  population  pay  to  the  land- 
revenne,  on  the  average,  fully  6s. 
per  Head;  in  Madras  they  pay  fully 
83.  6d.;  in  Bengal  they  pay  less 
than  %A*  That  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment in  Bombay  is  not  excessive  is 
universally  admitted,  and  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  great  increase 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  area  of 
cultivation ;  a  similar  rate  of  assess- 
ment, therefore,    could    hardly    be 


exoessive  for  wealthy  and  fertile 
Bengal,  and  yet  Bengal  only  pays 
less  than  two- fifths  of  that  rate. 
Bnt  for  the  Oorowallis  settlement, 
then,  Bengal  would  now  be  paying 
to  the  land- revenue  upwards  of  68. 
per  head  instead  of  l«es  than  2^. 
Neither  is  there  any  such  8U|ieri- 
ority  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
other  taxes  in  Bengal,  compared 
with  other  provinces,  as  to  com- 
pensate for  this  deficit  in  the  land- 
tax.  Taking  taxes  of  all  kinds 
into  account,  wealthy  Bt-ngal  pajs 
less  per  head  to  the  revenue  thaa 
poor  Mtfriras  does — the  former  pay- 
ing 4s.  9d.  and  the  latter  6s.  4a.t 
And  if  we  compare  Bengal  with 
Bombay  (which  is  a  fairer  com- 
parison), we  find  that  the  latter, 
under  the  ordinary  settlement,  has 
far  outstripped  the  former.  Not 
only  does  Bombay  pay  three-fifths 
more  of  land-tax  per  bead  of  popo- 
lation  than  Bengal,  bnt  it  also  pays 
nearly  twice  as  much  to  the  inoctnie- 
tax.  Taking  income-tax,  excise^  and 
stamp-duties  together,  the  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  pays  to  the  State  lOd. 
per  head,  while  the  population  of 
Bombay  pays  per  bead  Is.  4^(1. 


*  Wfl  give  these  and  the  other  statistics  in  thiBiiaragraph  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Laing  (*  Eof^land's  Mission  in  the  East,'  p.  120)  and  the  *  limes  of  India,'  the  leading 
newspaper  m  Bombay,  and  seoond  to.  none  in  India  in  point  of  ability. 


Bengal 

f  Population 40,852.897 

£ 
Land-revenue  (including  Sayer)y      .        «        .        4,000,000 
AbkaiTV  or  Excise,  .      '  .        .        .  429,000 

Asaeased  Tazee  (locome  Tax,  dec),  .        .  760,000 

Customs, 760,000 

Salt, 2,760,000 

Stamps,            ...:...  616,000 

Post  Office  (inclnding  Service  Postage),  .  1 18,000 

All  other  receipts, 290,000 

Total  revenue     .        .     £9,673,000 


Per  head  per  annum  of  population — ^Land, 
Other  taxes, 


M«diM 

28,127,855 
£ 

4,10A.OOO 
819,000 
806.000 
246,000 
860,000 
171.000 
68,000 
67,0u0 

£6,107,000 


Total,      ..49  64 

— *  Enffland*8  Mission  in  the  East,'  p.  120.  Moreover,  this  statement  is  hardly  fair 
to  Madras,  for  Mr.  Laine  omits  to  point  out  that  Calcutta  ia  the  port  of  entry,  not 
merely  for  the  populntion  of  Bengal,  hut  for  an  equal  amount  of  population  in 
Oude  and  the  North-West  Provinces.  The  amount  of  the  salt-duty  is  likewise,  to 
some  extend  open  to  criticism  upon  analogous  grounds.  . 
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It  is  a  sbeer  delusion,  therefore, 
to  SDppoee  that  the  loss  which  the 
Indian  revenoe  woaldf  sasUin  from 
the  enactment  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment would  be  compensated  by  the 
productlTeness  of  other  taxes.  And 
what  are  the  new  taxes,  the  impo-' 
dtion  of  which,  at  a  not  distant 
day,  ia  regarded  with  so  moob  com- 
pliioency  by  the  advocates  of  this 
great  financial  revolution  ?  Oor 
Indian  Government  is  pledged  to 
abolish  the  Income-tax  and  has 
hastened  to  g(  t  rid  of  the  new  ini* 
poBta  rendered  necessary  by  *tfae 
Bebellion  of  1857-58.  InsigriificaDt 
as  the  new  taxes  were,  their  imposi* 
tion  created  a  cribis  wliioh  all  onr 
Indian  statesmen  acknowledged  to 
be  of  serioDs  magnitude.  Are  these 
taxes,  then,  to  be  reimposed  at  no  . 
distant  date?  And  what  are  the 
new  ones  which  are  to  be  added  to 
the  list?  It  were  only  reasonable 
that  these  questions  should  be 
answered,  before  we  harry  into  a 
financial  revolution  so  deeply  af- 
fecting the  ifortnnes  of  India.  Wbo 
.  baa  forgotten  the  energetic  laoguage 
in  which  Sir  0.  Trevelyan,  when 
Governor  of  Madras,  denounced  the 
Impolicy  and  danger  of  imposing 
the  new  taxes  in  1859,  some  of 
which  we  had  to  abandon  as  soon 
a?  enacted,  and  all  of  which  we  have 
been  wisely  eager  to  dispense  with  ? 
Before  any  one  talks  lightly  of  im- 
posing  new  taxes  iu  India,  let  him 
remember  the  serious  difficulty  we 
have  already  experienced  in  makyig 
sach  an  experiment,  and  let  lum 
ponder  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Laing's  Minute  on  Indian  Finance, 
in  wliich  he  describes  the  position 
of  a&irs  wlien  he  landed  in  India 
in  January  1861 : — 

"The  aspect  of  affairs  wm  full  of 
gloom  and  danger.  A  vast  deal  of 
amothered  discontent  existed  in  the 
maaa  of  the  population,  owing  to  the 
new  taxes  that  had  been  impo«ed.  The 
extent  of  this  feeling/  be  added,  *hais  I 
think,  never  been  properly  understood 
in  England,  where  the  income-tax  and 
license-tax  have  been  looked  upon,  from 
an  English  point  of  view,  as  equitable  in 
theory,  and  open  to  no  greater  objeo- 
tiona  in  practice  than  similar  taxes 
would  be  m  ^giand.    But  there  ia  no 


sort  of  snaloffv  between  the  pmetieal 
working  of  such  taxes  in  England  and  in 
India.  In  India  the  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation is  an  infinitely  greater  evil  than 
the  direct  incidence  of  the  tax.  Such  an 
inquiry  could  only  be  coDducted  by  a 
large  staff  of  subordinate  native  ofiicials 
on  Tow  salaries.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  it  must  call  forth  a^vast  amount  of 
annoyance,  chicanery,  evasion,  oppres- 
sion, and  extortion.  Nor  were  these  ap-  i 
prehensionB  chimerical:  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  warned  from  all  quarters  by 
onr  most  experieaced  officers^  and  mtmt 
of  all  by  influential  natives,  whose  for- 
tunes were  bound  up  with  oun,  and 
whose  loyalty  we  oould  not  doubt,  that 
a  great  change  was  tskiiig  place  in  the 
feeling  of  large  classes  of  the  natiye  po- 

Sulation  towards  us,  owing  to  the  inoi- 
ence,  and  still  more  to  the  apprehen- 
sioB,  of  new  taxes.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  emphatic  observation  of  Lord  Can- 
ning  at  the  first  interview  I  had  with  w 
him,  that  he  deeply  resretted  the  neces- 
sity which  compelled  him  to  impose  the 
income-tax ;  and  that,  to  use  nis  owif 
words,  *  danger  for  dang|er,  he  would 
rather  risk  governing  India  with  40,000  • 
European  troops  without  new  tflixea^ 
than  with  100,000  with  them.' " 

At  all  times,  and  in  every  country^ 
a  gradual  and  steady  increase  takes 
plac^  in  the  expenses  of  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  to  be  rendered  more  com- 
Elete;  the  e<lucation  of  the  people 
as  to  be  cared  for;  the  national 
armaments,  owing  to  new  and  costly 
inventions,  become  more  expensive. 
And  besides  all  this,  in  countries 
of  ordinary  prosperity,  there  is  a 
steady  rise  in  the  comforts  and  style 
of  living  of  the  people,  which  of  it- 
self necessitates  a  gradual  increase 
of  pay  in  all  departments  of  the 
State,  whether  civil  or  military.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  is  this  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  govtrrnmeot 
more  remarkable,  or  mure  certain 
to  continue,  than  in  our  Indian 
empire.  Our  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration is  the  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  It 
must  be  made  ere  long.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  so  imper- 
fect that  it  is  a  scandal  to  onr 
Government,  and  a  universal  sub- 
ject of  complaint  among  the  natives. 
We   lack  the   means   to   makejt 
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l>6tt6£:  our  GoYerament  has  not 
money  enough  to  seoare  an  adequate 
supply  of  honest  officials,  by  which 
means  alone  the  scandalous  abuses, 
of  w!iich  all  parties  are  painfully 
conscions,  can  be  remedied.  In 
the  education  of  the  natives,  again, 
a  field  of  expenditure  opens  out 
upon  us,  which  will  grow  greater 
every  year  for  a  century  to  come, 
and  which  it  behoves  us  to  £npply, 
if  we  are  desirous  of  layiog  a  nrin 
and  worthy  basis  for  our  rule.  This 
is  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  m 
India:  every  year  a  rise  in  the- ex- 
penses of  Government — or,  at  least, 
additional  wants  and  occasions  of 
expense,  which  the  Government 
knows  it  would  be  for  its  adyantage 
to  meet  if  it  could. 
But  the  circumstances  of  India 
^  are  at  present  not  normal, — which 
makes  Uie  case  worse.  A  new  ele- 
ment of  change  is  at  worli;  upon  her. 
For  some  years  past,  the  precious 
metals  have  been  pouring  into  In- 
dia  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
sterling  a-year,  and  prices  are  rising 
enormously.  In  Calcutta,  prices  are 
now  double  what  they  were  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  rise  during  the  same 
period  has  been  upwards  of  -fifty 
per  cent.  The  rise  is  still  in  pro- 
gress, and  is  likely,  nay  certain,  to 
-  continue  for  many  years.  Sorely, 
then,  tbe  present  is  t&e  very  worst 
time  that  could  possibly  be  selected 
for  fixing  for  all  time,  by  a  "per- 
petual settlement,^'  the  amount  of 
the  land-revenue.  Twenty  years 
hence,  in  all  probability,  the"  present 
amount  of  the  land-revenue  (and  of 
all  the  taxes)  will,  owing  to  the  rise 
of  prices,  be  only  worth. half  its 
value  at  the  present  time — will  only 
go  half  as  far  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  State,  'while  that 
expenditure,  as  we  have  shown,  must 
continue  to  increase  in  amount  In 
such  circumstances,  to  fix  the  amount 
of  the  land-tax  at  a  certain  sura  for 
all  time  would  manifestly  be  the 
height  of  folly.  Ic  would  fatally 
cripple  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  Indian  Government  It  would 
be  an  ace  of  political  soidde. 


There  is  no  oall  lor  snob  a  eadri- 
ficeon  the  part  of  the  Government. 
A  thirty  years'  settlement,  such  as 
has  prevailea    in    the    North  West 
Provinces  and  in  'Bombay,  is  now 
being  extended  to  all  India  (with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  Bengal). 
And  sudi  a  settlement  gives  ample 
scope  fOT  the  cultivator  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his   improvements.    We 
have  alrea«ly  shown  now  rapidly  the 
area  of  caltivation  is  extending  in 
.Bombay   under  such  a  settlement; 
and  similar  progress,  under  the  same 
settlement,  is  open  to  the  other  pro- 
^  yinoes.    The  operation  of  the  settle- 
ment is  this: — At  each   period   of 
revision,  the  amount  of  the  land- 
tax  is  fixed  according  to  tlie  actual 
produce  of  the  soil;  and  thereafter 
the  farmer  can  go  on  improving  and 
extending?  his  cultivation,  rendering 
his  old  fields  more  productive,  and 
takinic    new  ones    into    cultivation, 
for  thirty  ysarSy  without  having  the 
assessment  raised  one  iota.     What 
would  oar   farmers   think   if   they 
oould  obtain  such  terms  and  leases  ss 
that?    A  nineteen  years^  lease  is  an 
exceptionally  long  one  in  this  coun- 
try; moreover,  in  such  leases,  the 
rent  is  made  higher  than  the*aetu«l 
productiveness  of  the  farm  warrants 
at  the  time  the  lease  is  granted,  in 
order  that  a  portion  of  the  fiitore 
increase  of  profit  on  the  farm  may 
be  secured  to  the  landlord.    But  in 
the  Indian  settlements  no  such  con- 
sideration is  admitted.      The   snr- 
vevpr  assesses  simply  on  the  actual 
proauoe  of  the  farm,  estimated  at 
the  current   prices;    so  that  every 
rise  of    price,  and  every  improve- 
ment or    extension    of  oultivation, 
for  thirty  years  afterwards,  is  a  dear 
gain  to  the  farmer.      Such  an  ar- 
rangement,   we    maintain,    is    the 
height  of  liberality.      Thirty  years 
is    the    lifetime   of    a   generation. 
Each  Indian  farmer  virtually  gets  a 
lease  of  his  ground  for  a  lifetime; 
and  thus  he  is  allowed  to  reap  the 
full    profit   of    every  improvement, 
which  the  work  of  his  hands  or  the 
ingenuity  of  his  brain  can  effect     If 
our  Indian  subjects  will  not  be  in- 
dustrious upon  such  terms,  any  fur- 
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ther  bonnty  would  be  equally  fhiit- 
leas.  The  annual  eettlement  in 
ICadras  is  a  most  objectionable  &r> 
rangement,  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  glad  tbat  it  is  being 
swept  §way;  but  under  the  thirty 
years'  settlement,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  every  improvement  jn  culti- 
vation will,  take  place  which  can  fair- 
ly be  expected. 

A  tbirty  years'  settlement  of  the 
land-tax  then,  combined  with  a  cau- 
tions application  of  the  principle  of 
redemption,  and  with  a  simple  pro- 
cess for  the  sale  of  the  waste  lands 
at  a  very  low  price,  are  the  right 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  Elation 
of  the  Land-question  of  India.  But 
there  is  one  further  step  whicb  we 
think  might  be  taken.  Though  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  ought  not 
to  be  fixed  for  all  time,  we  may  per- 
nuuiently  tn  the  proportion  which 
the  assessment  is  to  bear  to  the 
valoe  of  the  produce.  Let  it  be 
declared  that  the  ratio  of  the  land- 
tax  to  the  value  of  the  produce  shall 
never  vary,  or  at  least  shall  never 
be  increased.  This  mode  of  ^*  fixing 
the    land-tax,'"    we    think,    may  be 


adopted  with  advantage:  but  to  ^x 
the  amount  of  the  tax  would  be  a 
ruinous  folly,  an  act  of  madness,  the 
result  of  a  delusion  which  we  are  at  a 
loss  even  to  explain.* 

Hitherto  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
been  disposed  to  act  prudently  in 
the  matter.  He  blundered,  indeed, 
in  the  cumbrous  conditions  which 
he  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  the 
waste  lands;  and  in  his  Jastifiable 
opposition  to  Lord  Canning's  too 
sweeping  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  redemption,  he  has  been  led 
to  overlook  the  cautions  proposal 
of  Lord  Stanley  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. But  at  length  he  has  allowed 
the  clamour  of  a  few  noisy  men  to 
drive  him  from  his  policy  of  pru- 
dence, and  to  obtain  from  him  a 
promise  that  the  *^  perpetual  settle- 
ment" shall  begradnally  introduced 
into  all  India.  This  must  never  be 
done.  We  shall  be  disappointed) 
indeed,  if  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  not 
already  repented  of,  his  promise. 
Such  a  promise  on  his  part  is  so 
totally  at  variance  with  all  his 
former  policy  and  opinions,  that 
we  cannot  regard  it  otherwise  than 


*  Althongh  we  fully  believe  that  a  thirty  yeftn*  Bettlement,  on  the  present  ityt- 
tem,  is  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  settling  "^this  branch  of  the  land  question,  we 
feel  so  deeply  the  importaace  of  preventing  the'adoption  of  a  "  perpetual  settle- 
jnest,"  as  proposed  by  Sir  CS.  Trevelyan  and  others,  that  we  suggest  another  b1- 
temative  :-*Let  it  be  enacted  tbat  the  assessment  shall  only  be  made  upon  the 
quantity  of  produce  at  present  yielded  by  the  land ;  and  tbat  any  increase  in  that 
quantity  shall,  at  the  successive  periods  of  revision,  be  free  from  assessment,  save 
as  regards  any  increase  which  may  take  place  in  its  value,  otoing  to  a  rise  ofprice$. 

Suppose  that  the  proportion  which  the  assessment  is  to  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
land  IS  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce,  the  system  would  work  in  this  manner* — 
In  the  case  of  ^  piece  of  ground  which  yields  ten  maunds  of  rice,  the  price  of  rice 
at  the  time  being  two  rupees  per  mauna,  the  amount  of  land-tax  would  be  (20-^5) 
four  rupees;  and  if,  when  the  next  settlement  is  made,  the  quantity  of  produce 
shonld  be  the  pame,  but  the  price  per  maund  has  risen  one-half,  then  the  amount 
of  the  tax  would  be  six  rupees.  But  suppose  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  the 
produce  has  been  increased  in  quantity  to  fifteen  maundsi  while  no  rise  in  price 
nas  taken  place,  the  Government  tax  will  undergo  no  increase,  but  remain  at  four 
rupees  as  before.  Finally,  suppose  that  both  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the 
produce  have  increased  one*halt  then  the  Government  will  raise  the  tax  upon  tha 
quMitity  originally  prodnoed  (ten  maunds)  from  four  rupees  to  six ;  but  will 
ebarge  nothiDg  on  the  five  additional  maunds,  save  one-fifih  of  the  enhancement 
of  value  occasioned  by  rile  ih  prices.  In  other  words,  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duca  being  now  forty-five  rupees  (instead  of  twenty,  as  at  first),  the  Government 
will  deduct  from  that  sum  ten  rupees  (the  value  of  five  maunds  at  the  time  of  the 
original  settlement),  and  assess  on  only  thirty-five  rupees — making  the  land-tax 
(85-7-5)  seven  rupees.  In  this  way  an  augmentation  of  the  land-revenue  would 
tAke  place  proportionate  to  the  gradual  alteration  that  may  be  expected  in  the 
value  of  money  in  India.  The  augmentation  would  be  occasioned  entirely  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  Hoe  and  other  produce — with  which  rise  of  prices  the  culti- 
vation has  dearly  had  nothing  to  do. 
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as  a  hasty  and  iDconsiderate  con- 
oeaaion  to  tbe  folly  of  others,  a  sin 
a^i^ainst  his  own  better  jadgment. 
We  appeal  to  Philip  sober — and 
we  trust  tliat  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  makes  his  annaal 
statement  on  the  finances  of  India 
a  few  weeks  hence,  he  will  have  re- 
vised his  opinions  (as  he  used  to^ 
do  his  bndgeta),  and  not  stamp 
with  his  approval  a  passing  folly  of 
the  hoar,  whicl)  woold  idly  lay  the 


aze  at  the  foundation  of  onr  Inj&ui 
revenne.  Tbe  question  is  ooe  of 
pre-eminent  importance  to  tbe  fu- 
ture stability  and  popularity  of  oar 
Indian  Government.  And  amidst 
tbe  present  mSlSe  and  conflict  of 
opinions,  we  desire  to  submit  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case,  and  what  we  ' 
believe  to  be  the  best  and  safest 
solution  of  the  qaestion,  to  tbe  con- 
sideration of  our  legislators  and  the 
public 


CORNBUUB    O^nOWD   UFOK   MSN   AND   WO  MSN,  AND    OTBXR  THIKOS 
IN    QXNCRAL. 

PABT  rr. 


GAIOBALDI. 


Ws  had  a  very  witty  Judge  in 
Ireland,  who  was  not  very  scrupu- 
lous about  giving  bard  knocks  to 
his  brothers  on  the  bench,  and  who, 
in  delivering  a  jadgment  in  a  cause, 
found  that  he  was  to  give  the  cast- 
ing vote  between  his  two  colleagues, 
who  were  diametricallv  opposed  to 
each,  other,  and  who  had  taken  great 
pains  to  Lay  down  the  reasons  for 
their  several  opinions  at  oonsiderable 
length.  ^  it  now  comes  to  my  turn,'* 
said  he,  "  to  declare  my  view  of  this 
case,  and  fortunately  I  can  afford 
to  be  brief.  I  ugree  with  my  brother 
B.  from  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
admirable  argument  of  my  brother 

The  story  occurred  to  me  as  I 
thought  over  Garibalili  and  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  yon  are  giving 
him  in  England ;  for  I  really  lelt,  if 
it  had  not  been  tor  Carlyle,  1  might 
have  been  a  bit  of  a  h«ro- worshipper 
myself.  The  grand  frescoes  in  oari- 
catnrjB  of  the  popular  historian  have, 
however,  given  me  a  hearty  and 
wholesome  disgust  to  the  whale 
thin^;  not  to  say  that,  however  en- 
thusiastic a  man  may  feel  about  his 
idol,  he  must  be  sor«ly  ashamed  of 
his  fellow- wyrsbippers.  '^De  down 
with  dogs,  and  you'll  get  up  with 
fleas,"  says  an  old  Iiish  adage;  but 
what,  in  the  name  of  all  entomolo- 


gy, is  a  man  to  get  up  with  who 
lies  down  with  these  votaries  of 
Garibaldi?  So  fine  a  fellow,  and 
so  mangy  a  following,  it  woqU  be 
hard  to  And.  The  opportunity  for 
all  the  valiant  balderdash  of  shop- 
keeping  eloquence,  of  that  high 
"Falootin'*  style  so  popular  over 
the  Atlantic,  of  those  grand-soond- 
ing  periods  about  freedom  and  love 
of  country,  was  not  to  be  lo^t  by  a 
set  of  people  who,  in  all  their  en- 
thusiasm fur  Garibaldi,  are  intently 
bent  on  making  themselves  fore- 
ground figures  in  the  tableaa  that 
should  have  been  filled  by  himself 
alone. 

^^  Sir  Francis  Burdett  call  you  his 
friend  I — ^as  well  call  a  bug  his  bed- 
fellow?" said  the  sturdy  old  yeo- 
man, whose  racy  English  I  should 
hke  to  borrow,  to  characterise  the 
stupid  fncongruity  between  Gari- 
baldi and  his  worshippers.  It  i^ 
not  easy  to  conceive  anything  fino^ 
simpler,  more  thoronghly  nnaffect- 
ed,  or  more  truly  dignified,  than 
the  man  himself.  His  noble  head; 
his  clear,  honest,  brown  eye;  his 
finely -traced  mouth,  beautifnl  as  a 
woman's,  and  only  strung  up  to 
sternness  when  anything  ignoble  or 
mean  had  outraged  him;  and,  last 
of  all,  his  voice  contains  a  fascina- 
tion   perfectly     irresistibly     allied. 
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as  jon  linew  and  felt  these  graces 
irepe,  with  a  tliorongbly  pure,  nntar- 
Dtsheil  nature.  The  true  rneasore  of 
the  man  lies  in  the  fiswt  that,  thoogh 
his  life  has  been  a  series  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  daring  aohievementSi 
his  oonrage  is  about  toe  very  last  qua- 
lity uppermost  in  your  mind  when 
yoQ  meet  him.  It  is  of  tlie  winning 
softness  of  his  look  and  manner, 
his  kind  tbonghtfnlness  for  others, 
his  sincere  pity  for  all  sofferin^, 
his  gentleness,  his  modesty,  his 
manly  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
the  very  humblest  of  the  men  who 
hare  loyed  bira,  that  yon  think: 
theee  are  the  traits  that  throw  all 
his  heroism  into  sha(^ow;  and  all 
the  glory  of  the  oonqneror  pales  be- 
fore the  simple  virtues  of  the  man. 

He  never  looked  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  that  bnmble  Kfe  of 
Caprera^  where  people  came  atd 
went — some,  old  and  valneO  friends, 
whose  preaence  warmed  np  their 
host's  heart;  others,  mere  passing 
acqountanoes,  or,  as  it  might  be,  not 
eyen  that;  worshippers  or  onrios- 
ity-seekers — ^living  where  and  how 
they  could  in  that  many-roomed 
small  house ;  diving  into  the  kitchen 
to  boil  their  cotfi-e;  sallying  ont  to 
the  garden  to  pluck  their  radishes; 
down  to  the  brook  for  a  cress,  or 
to  the  Beaside  to  catch  a  fish, — all 
more  or  less  busy  in  the  midst  of 
a  strange  idleness;  for  there  was 
not — ^beyond  providing  for  the  mere 
wants  of  the  day— anything  to  be 
done.  The  soil  would  not  yield 
any  things  There  was  no  cnltiva- 
tioQ  outside  that  little  garden, 
where  the  grand  old  soldier  delved, 
or  reated  09  bis  spade-handle  as 
he  toned  his  gaze  over  the  sea, 
doabUess  thinking  of  the  dear  land 
beyond  it. 

At  dinner— and  what  a  strange 
meal  it  was— «ll  met,  full  of  the 
little  incidents  of  an  nnevenlfdl 
day.  The  veriest  trifles  they  were, 
bat  of  interest  to  those  who  listen- 
ed, and  to  none  more  than  Gari* 
baldi  himself,  who  like<l  to  hear 
who  had  be^  over  to  Maddalena, 
and  what  sport  they  had:  or  whe- 
ther Albanesi  had  taken  any  mullet^ 
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and  who  .it  was  said  he  could  mend 
the  boat?  and  who  was  to  paint 
herl  .  Not  a  word  was  spoken  of 
the  political  events -^of  the  world, 
and  every  mention  of  them  was  at 
rigidly  excluded  as  tboogli  a  goy«> 
ernnient  spy  had  been  seated  at 
the  table. 

He  rarely  spoke  himself,  bnt  was 
a  good  listener — not  merely  hearing 
with  attention,  but  showing,  by 
an  occasional  suggestion  or  a  hint, 
how  his  mind  speculated  on  the 
subject  bcffore  him.  If,  however, 
led  to  speak  of  himself  or  his  ex- 
ploits, the  unaffected  ease  an^  sim- 
plicity of  the  man  became  at  once 
evident.  Never,  by  any  chance, 
would  an  expression  escape  him 
that  redounded  to  his  own  share 
in  any  achievement;  without  any 
studied  avoidance  the  matter  would 
somehow  escape,  or,  if  accidentally 
touched  on,  be  done  so  very  lightly 
as  to  make  it  appear  of  no  moment 
whatever. 

To  have  done  one-tenth  .of  what 
Qaribydi  has  done,  a  man  mnet 
necessarily  have  thrown  aside 
scruples  which  he  would  never 
have  probably  transgressed  in  his 
grdinary  life.  He  most  have  been 
often  arbitrary,  and  sometimes  al- 
most cruel;  and  yet,  ask  bis  foT— 
lowers,  and  they  will  tell  yon  that 
pnnishment  scarcely  existed  in  the 
force  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand—  that  the  most  hardened 
offender  would  have  quailed  move 
under  a  few  stem  words  of  reproof' 
from  *Uhe  General"  than  from  a 
sentence  that  sent  him  to  a  prison. 

That,  to  effect  his  purpose^  he 
would  li^  hands  on  what  be  need- 
ed, not  recklessly  or  indifferently, 
bat  thoughtfully  and  doubtless  re- 
gretfully, we  all  know.  I  can  re- 
member an  instance  of  this  kind, 
related  to  me  by  a  British  naval 
officer,'  wbo  himself  was  an  actor  in 
^the  scene.  ^'It  was  off  La  Plata," 
said  my  informsnt^  "  when  Garibaldi 
was  at  war  with  Rosas,  that  the 
frigate  I  commanded  was  on  tliat 
station,  as  well  es  a  sihall  gun-brig 
of  the  Sardinian  navy,  whose  cap- 
tain never  harassed  his.  men  'by 
2  u 
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exercises  of  gnnnery,  and,  indeed^ 
wboee  ship  was  as  free  from  any 
'beat  to  quarters,*  or  any  sadden 
snmmons  to  prepare  for  boarders, 
^•8  thftngh  she  bad  been  a  floating 
ohapel 

^'Garibaldi  came  alongside  me 
one  day  to  say  that  he  had  learned 
the  Su-dinian  had  aeyeral  tons  of 
jpowder  on  board,  with  an  ample  snp^ 
ply  of  grape,  shell,  and  canister,  not 
to  speak  of  twelve  hundred  stand  of 
admirable  arms.  '  I  want  tiiem  all,' 
said  he;  *  my.  people  are  fighting 
with  staves  and  knives,  and  we  are 
totally  ont  of  ammnnition.  I  want 
them,  and  he  won't  let  me  hiive  them.' 

^*  ^  He  oonld  scarcely  do  eo,'  said 
I,  *  seeing  that  they  belong  to  his 
Government,  and  are  not  in  \U 
bands  to  bestow.' 

*'^For  that  reason  Imnst  go  and 
take  them,'  said  Garibaldi.  'I 
mean  to  board  him  this  very  night, 
and  yon*lI  see  if  we  do  not  replenish 
our  powder-flasks.* 

"'In^that  case,' said  I,  'I  shtOl 
have  to  fire  on  you.  It  will  be 
Piracv;  nothing  else.* 

«»Y6n'll  not  do  soT  said  he, 
smiling. 

**  *  Yes,  I  promise  you  that  I  will 

We  are  at  peace  and  on  good  terms 

with  Sardinia,  and  I  cannot  behave 

other  than  as  a  friend  to  her  ships 

.  -of  war.' 

"*  There's  no  help  for  it,  then,' 
said  Ga^baldi,  4f  you  see  the 
thing  in  that  light;'  and  good- 
homonredly  quitted  the  subject, 
and  soon  after  took  his  leave." 

•*And  were  y^u,"  asked  I  of 
my  informant,  Captain  8. — *'were 
you  perfectly  easy  after  that  oon- 
versatiou?  I  mean,  we^  you  fully 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  attempt 
the  matter  in  some  other  way  ?" 

^*  Never  more  at  ease  in  my  lifa 
^  I  knew  my  man;  and  that,  having 
left  me  under  the  conviction  he 
liad  abandoned  the  exploit,  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  tempted  him 
to  renew  it  in  any  shape.** 

It  might  be  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  any  greater  intel- 
lectual ability  would  not  have 
Tather     detracted    from     than    in- 


creased Garibaldi's  power  as  a  pop- 
ular leader.  I  myself  feel  assured 
that  the-  simplicity,  the  trustful- 
ness, the  implicit  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  a  eanse  as  a  resson 
for  its  success,  are  qualities  irhich 
no  mere  mental  superiority  oonld 
replace  in  popular  estimatioa  It 
is  actually  Love  is  the  sentiment 
the  Italians  have  for  him;  snd  I 
have  seen  them,  hard-featnred,  ay, 
and  hard-natured  men,  moved  io 
tears  as  the  litter  on  which  Gari- 
baldi lay  wonnded  was  carried 
down  to  the  place  of  embarkatioD. 

Garibaldi  has  always  been  a 
thoughtAil, ,  silent,  reflective  nan, 
not  communicative  to  others,  or  in 
any  way  expansive ;  and  from  these 
qualities  have  come  alike  his  suc- 
cesses and  bis  failures.  Of  the  con- 
versations reported  of  him  by  writers 
I  *  do  not  believe  a  syllable.  He 
speaks  very  little;  and  luckily  for 
him,  that  little  only  with  those  on 
whose  integrity  he  could  rely  not  to 
repeat  him. 

Cavour,  who  knew  men  thor- 
oughly, and  studied  them  jost  as 
closely  as  he  studied  events,  under- 
stood at  once  that  Garibaldi  was 
the  man  he'  wanted.  He  needed 
one  who  should  move  the  national 
heart — who,  sprung  from  the  people 
himself,  and  imbned  with  all  the 
instincts  of  his  class,  should  yet  not 
dissever  the  cause  of  liberty  from 
the  cause  of  monarchy.  To  attach 
Garibaldi  to  the  throne  was  no 
hard  task.  The  King,  who  led  the 
van  of  his  army,  was  an  idd  'made 
for  such  worship  as  Garibiddi's. 
The  monarch  who  oonld'  carry  a 
knapsack  and  a  heavy  rifle  over  the 
Clifls  of  Monte  Rosa  from  -jMrnrise 
to  sunset,  and  take  his  meal  of 
hard  bread  before  he  **tnmed  in' 
at  night  in  a  shepherd's  shieling, 
was  a  King  after  the  bold  buccan- 
eer's own  hearts 

To  what  end  inveigh  against  the 
luxuries  of  a  court,  its  wasti^l 
splendours,  or  its  oosUy  extrava- 
^nce,  witn  such  an  example  f  This 
strong-sinewed,  big-boned,  nnpoeti- 
cal  King  has  oeen  the  hardest  not 
ever  republicanism  had  to  cradt ! 
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It  might  be  possible  to  orerrate 
the  semcee  Garibaldi  has  rendered 
to  Italy — it  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  those  he  has 
rendered  the  Monarchy ;  and  oat  of 
Garibaldi^s  devotion  to  Victor  £m- 
manoel  has  sprang  that  hearty,  hon- 
est, manly  appreciation  of  the  King 
which  the  Italians  nnqaestionably 
display.  A  merely  political  heail  of 
the  State,  though  he  were  gifted 
with  the  highest  order  of  capacity, 
would  have  disappeared  altogetlier 
from  view  in  the  snn-splendoar  of 
Garibaldi's  exploits;  not  so  the 
King  Victor  Eramanael,  who  ooly^ 
shone  the  brighter  in  tlie  reflected 
blaze  of  the  hero  who  was  so  proud 
to  serve  him. 

Yet  for  all  that  friendship,  and 
all  the  acts  that  grew  out  of  it,  na- 
tural and  spontaneous  as  they  are^ 
one  great  mind  was  needed  to  guide, 
direct,  encourage,  or  restrain.  It 
was  Oavour  who,  behind  the 
scenes,  pulled  all  the  wires;  and 
these  heroes — ^heroes  they  were  too 
— were  but  his  puppets. 

Oavour  died,  and  then  came  Afi- 
promonte. 

If  any  other  man  than  Garibaldi 
had  taken  the  present  moment  to 
make  a  visit — an  almost  ostenta- 
tious visit — to  Mazzini,  it  might 
be  a  grave  question  how  far  all  the 
warm  enthusiasm  of  this  popular 
reception  could  be  justified.  Giri- 
baldi  is,  however,  the  one  man  in 
Europe  from  whom  no  one  expects 
anything  but  impulsive  action.  It 
is  ill  the  very  unreflectiveness  of  bis 
generosity  that  he  is  great.  There 
has  not  been,  I  am  assured,  fur 
many  years  back,  any  very  close  or 
intimate  friendship  between  these 
two  men;  but  it  was  quite  enough 
til  at  Miizzini  was  in  trouble  and 
difficnlty,  to  raly  to  his  side  that 
brave- hearted  comrade  who  never 
detserted  his  wonnded.  Nor  is  there 
in  all  Garibaldi's  character  anything 
finer  or  more  exalted  than  the  stead- 
&st  adherence  be  has  ever  shown 
to  his  early  friendship?.  No  flat- 
teries of  the  great — no  blandish- 
ments of  courts  and  courtiers--:none 
of  those  seductive  influences  which 


are  80  apt  to  weave  themselves  into 
a  man's  nature  when  surrounded  by 
oootinttal  homage  and  admiration 
— not  any  of  these  have  corrupted 
that  pure  and  simple  heart;  and 
there  is  not  a  presence  so  exalted, 
nor  a  scene  of  splendour  so  impos- 
ing, as  could  prevent  Garibaldi  from 
recognising  with  eager  delight  any 
the  very  humblest  companion  that 
ever  shared  hardship  and  danger 
beside  him. 

To  have  achieved  what  he  has 
done,  a  man  must  of  necessity  have 
rallied  around  him  many  besides  en- 
tbnsiasts^of  the  caasie ;  he  must  have 
recruited  amongst  men  of  broki^n  for- 
tunes— reckless,  lawless  fellows,  who 
accepted  th^  buccaneer^a  life  as  a 
means  of  wiping  off  old  scores  with 
that  old  world  ^that  would  have 
none  of  them."  It  was  not  amidst 
the  orderly,  the  soberly-trained,  and 
well-to-do  that  he  could  seek  fur 
followers.  And  what  pntise  is  too 
great  for  him  who  could  so  inspire 
this  mass,  heaving  ^with  passion  as 
it  WAS,  with  his  own  noble  senti- 
ment«>,  and  make  them  feel  that  the 
work  before  them— a  nation's  re- 
generation— was  a  task  too  high 
and  too  holy  to  be  accomplished  by 
unclean  hands?  Can  any  eulogy 
exaggerate  the  services  of  a  man 
who  could  so  magnetise  his  fellow- 
men  as  to  asooctate  them  at  once 
with  his  nobility  of  soul  and  ele- 
vate them  to  a  standard  little  short 
of  his  own  ?  That  he  did  do  this 
we  have  the  proof.  Pillage  was 
almf«t  unknown  amount  the  Gari- 
baldians;  and  these  famished,  ill- 
clad,  shoeless  men  marched  on 
from  battle  to  battle  with  scarce- 
ly an  instance  of  crime  that  called 
for  the  interference  of  military  • 
law. 

Where  is  the  General  who  could 
boast  of  doing  as  mochf  Where 
is  the  loader  who  could  be  bold 
enough  to  give  such  a  pledge  for 
his  followers?  Is  there  an  army 
in  Europe — in  the  worldT— for  whom 
so  much  could  be  Sfli<i  ? 

All  honour,  therefore,  to  the  man 
—not  whose  f'Xample  only,  but 
whose   very   contact   suggests  high 
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intent  and  noble  action.    All  honour  brightness  of  a  pure  and  tmsnllied 

to  him  who  brinf^  to  a  great  oaase,  intf-gritj  I 

not  alone  the  dazzling  8[»lenc)our  of  8u4^h  $,  van  may  be  misled ;  be 

heroibiD,    but   the     more   enduring  can  never  be  cormpted. 


A  NBW  INYE8TMBHT. 


I  am  not  60  anre  how  far  we 
onglit  to  be  grateful  for  it^  bnt  as- 
suredly the  fact  is  so,  that  nothing 
has  6o  much  tended  to  show  the 
woild  with  what  little  wisdom  it 
is  governed  than  the  Telegraph. 
It  is  not  merely  timt  cabyiets  are 
jio  longer  the  sole  pos-^essors  of 
early  intelligence,  though  this  alone 
was  once  a  very  great  privilej^e ;  and 
thire  is  no  overebii mating  the 
power  conferred  by  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  piece  of  important 
news — a  battle  won  or  lost,  the  out- 
break of  a  revolution,  the  tiverthrow 
of  a  throne— even  for  a  few  hours 
before  it  bt  camo  the  property  of  the 
public.  The  Telegraph,  however,  is 
the  great  di&<enchanter.  The  misty 
nnoertainty,  the  cloud-like  indis- 
tinctness that  used  of  old  to  envel- 
op all  minittlerial  action,  converting 
Downing  Street  into  a  sort  of  Olym- 
pus, and  making  a  bniall  mythology 
out  of  Precis- writers,  is  all  gone,  ail 
dispersed.  Three  or  four  cold  hard 
lines,  thin  and  terse  as  the  wire 
that  conveyed  them,  are  sworn  ene- 
mies to  all  style,  and  e$>pecially  to 
all  tlie  evasive  cajoleries  of  those 
dissolving  views  of  events  diplo- 
macy  loves  to  revel  in.  What  be- 
comes of  the  graceful  drapery  in 
which  statesmen  nsed  to  clothe 
the  great  events  of  the  world,  when 
a  simple  dispatch,  ^^  fifteen  words, 
exclusive  of  the  addrebs,'*  tells  the 
whole  story?  and  when  we  have 
read  thut  '^the  insurgents  are  tri- 
nmphaiit  everywhere,  the  king  left 
the  capital  at  four  o'clock,  a  pro- 
visional government  wae' proclaim- 
ed this  morning,'*  eni  suchlike, 
what  do  we  care  for  the  sonorous 
periods  in  which  ofBcial  priestcraft 
chants  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  ? 

The  great  stronghold  of  st'itecrafb 
wa^,  however,  Speculation — I  mean 
that  half-pruphetio  view  of   events 


which  we  always  conceded  to  those 
who  looked  over  the  world  from 
a  higher  window  than  ourselves. 
What  has  become  of  this  now  ?  Who 
00  bold  as  to  predict  what,  while  he 
is  yet  speaking,  may  Ite  oontrartict- 
ed?  who  is  there  hardy  enongh  to 
forecHSt  what  the  events  of  the  Isst 
half-hoor  may  have  faMfied,  and  five 
minutes  more  will  serve  to  publish  to 
the  whole  world  ? 

It  may  be  amnsing  to  read  the 
comments  of  the  speech  or  the  lead- 
ing article,  but  the  despatch  is  the 
substance;  and  however  clever  the 
variaiioRs,  the  original  meliHly  re- 
mains unaltered.  Let  any  one  im- 
agine to  himself  a  five-act  drama, 
preceded  by  a  tel^^phio  intima- 
tion of  all  its  incidents,  how.  insup- 
portable would  the  slow  prtioession 
of  events  become  after  such  a  reve- 
lation 1  Up  to  this,  Ministers  per- 
formed a  sort  of  Greek  chorus, 
chanting  in  ambigoous  phrase  the 
woes  that  invaded  those  who  dif- 
ferckl  from  them,  and  the  heart- 
corroding  sorrows  that  sat  below 
the  ^ffangwav."  There  has  oome 
an  end  to  all  thia  All  the  drama- 
tic devices  of  those  days  are  gone, 
and  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  many 
men  are  their  own  priestai  tJi^r' 
lawyers,  and  their  doctorfs  and 
where,  certes,  each  man  is  his  own 
prophet 

These  nfi^^ctions  have  been  much 
impressed  upon  me  by  a  ramble  I 
took  yesterday  in  company  with  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  ail  our 
diplontatists— one  of  those  men.  who 
seem  to  weld  into  their  happy  na- 
tures all  the  qualities  which  make 
good  companionship,  and  blend 
with  the  {lolibhed  manners  of  a 
conrtier  the  dasli  of  an  Eton  boy 
and  the  deep  reflect  ivenesa  of  a 
man  of  the  world — a  man  to  whom 
nothing  comes    wrong,    and    whom 
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yon  would  be  pozzled  to  say  whe- 
ther he  was  more  io  bis  element  at 
ft  oabinet  oonnoil  or  one  ^  of  a  shoot- 
ing-party in  the  Highlands. 

'*  1  say,  O'Dowd,"  cried  be,  after 
a  paase  of  some  time  in  our  oon- 
▼ersation,  ^^  has  it  never  struck  yoa 
that  those  tall  poles  and  wires  are 
destined  to  be  the  end  •  of  both 
yonr  trade  and  mine,  and  that 
within  a  very  few  years  neither  of 
our  occupations  will  have  a  repre- 
sentative left?  Take  my  word  for 
it,*'  said  he,  more  solemnly,  "  in 
less  than  ten  years  from  the  pre- 
sent date  a  penny-a-liner  will  be  as 
rare  as  a  post-horse,  and  a  post-shay 
not  more  a  curiosity  than  a  minister- 
plenipotentiary.'* 

*•  Do  you  really  think  so  ?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it.  People 
nowadays  won't  travel  eight  miles 
an  hour,  or  be  satisfied  to  hear  of 
events  ten  days  after  they've  hap- 
pened. Life  is  too  short  for  all  this 
now,  and,  as  we  can't  lengthen  onr 
days,  we  must  shorten  our  incidents. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  like  that 
gentleman  Mathews  used  to  tell  us  of 
at  Boulogne,  who  said  to  the  waiter, 
*  Let  me  have  something  ex;)en6ive ; 
I'm  only  here  for  an  boor.'  Have 
yob  ever  thoa^ht  seriotkdy  on  the 
matter?" 

'*  Never,"  said  L 

**You  ought,  then,"  said  he.  "I 
tell  you  again,  we  are  all  in  the 
aame  category  with  flint  locks  and 
wooden  ships* — we  belong  to  the 
pa«t.  Don't  you  know  itf  Don't 
yon  feel  it?" 

*'  I  don't  like  to  feel  it,"  said  I, 
peevishly. 

"Nonsense I"  cried  he,  laughing. 
"  8elf*deception  does  nothing  in  the 
matter,  say  what  one  will.  A  mo- 
dern diplomatist  is  only  a  *  smooth- 
Bore.'  What  'our  own  correspon- 
dent' represents,  I  leave  to  your  own 
moilesty." 

''It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  us  when 
the  world  comes  to  that  knowledge," 
said  I,  gloomily. 

"Of  coarse  it  will,  but  there's 
DO  help  for  it.  Old  novels  go  to 
the  trnnkmakers;  second-hand  uni- 
forms make  the  splendour  of  dig- 


nity-balls in  the  colonies:  who  is 
to  say  titat  there  may  not  be  a  limbo 
for  us  also?  At  all  events,  I  have 
a  scheme  for  oor  transition  state-^ 
a  plan  I  have  long  revolved  in  my 
mind — ^and  there's  certainly  some- 
thing? in  it. 

"First  of  all  realise  it,  as  the 
Yankees  say,  that  neither  a  govern- 
ment nor  a  public  will  want  either 
of  us.  When  the  wires  have  told 
that  the  Grand -Dale  Strong-grog- 
enoff  was  asssssinated  last  nighty 
or  that  Prince  Daniisseisen  has  di-- 
vorced  his  wife  and  married  a  mil- 
liner, Downing  Street  and  Printing- 
bon:$e  Square  will  a^sree  that  all 
the  moral  rtflections  ,the  events  in- 
spire can  be  written  just  as  well  in 
Piccadilly  as  from  a  palace  on  the 
Neva,^  or  a  den  on  the  Danobe. 
Gladstone  will  be  the  better  pleased, 
and  take  another  farthing  off '  divi- 
divi,'  or  some  other  commodity  in 
genera!  ase  and  of  universal  aprre- 
ciation.    Don't  you  agree  to  that?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

•'You  don't  know,"  drawled  he 
out,  in  mimicry  of  my  tone :  "  are 
you  so  conceited  about  your  paltry 
craft  that  you  fancy  the  world • 
cares  for  the  manner  of  it,  or  that 
there  is  really  anv  excellence  in  the 
cookery  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  man.  We 
are  bores,  both  of  us;  and  what's 
worse — far  worse — we  are  bygones. 
Oan*t  yon  see  that  when  a  man 
boys  a  canister  of  prepared  beef- 
tea,  be  never  a.'-ks  any  one  to  pour 
on  the  boiling  water— he  brews  his  % 
broth  for  himselt?  This  is  what 
people  do  with  the  telegrams.  They 
don't  want  you  or  me  to  cone  in 
with  the  kettle:  be8ide»i,  all  tastes 
are  not  alike;  one  man  may  like 
his  Bombardment  of  Charleston 
weaker;  another  might  prefer  his 
Polish  Massacre  more  highly  fla- 
voured. This  is  pnrely  a  personal 
matter.  How  can  you  suit  the 
capricious*  likings  of  the  million, 
and  of  the  million — ft)r  that's  the 
worst  of  it*— the  m-lli<tfi  that  don't 
Want  you  ?  What  a  practical  rebuke, 
besides,  to  prosy  talkers  anJ  the 
whole  long-winded  mce,  the  sharp, 
short  tap  of   the    telegraph?     Who 
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'  wonid  listen  to  a  narraUve  of 
Federal  finance  when  be  has  read 
'Gold  at  104— Chase  rigged  the 
marlcet'?  Who  asks  for  strategical 
reasons  in  presence  of  ^Almigtity 
whipping — lost  twenty  thousand — 
Fourth  Michigan  skeda'ldled'? 

^^Huw  graphic  will  description 
become — how  laconic  all  comment  I 
Yoa  will  no  more  listen  to  one  of  the 
old  circnmlocQtionary  conversers 
than  yon  would  travel  by  the  wag- 
gon, or  make  a  vovage  in  a  collier. 
*  I  '^  How,  I  would  ask,  could  the 
business  of  life  go  on  in  an  age  ac- 
tive as  ours  if  all  coinage  was  in 
copper,  and  vast  transactions  in 
money  should  be  all  condnctid  in 
the  base  metal?  Imagine  the  great 
,  Kings  of  Finance  counting  over  tlie 
debts  of  whole  nations  m  4>enny- 
pieces,  and  yon  have  at  once  a  pic- 
ture of  what,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
was  onr  intetleotaal  condition.  How 
nobly  Demosthenic  our  table-talk 
will  be  I — ^how  grandly  abrupt  and 
forensic  1 

"  There  is  nothing,  however,  over 
which  I  rejoice  more  than  in  the 
utter  extinolion  of  the  anecdote- 
mongers — the  insufferable  mon- 
sters who  related  Joe  Millers  as 
personal  experiences,  or  gave  you 
their  own  versions  of  something  in 
the  morning  papers.  Thank  heaven, 
thev  are  done  tor  t 

"Last  of  all,  the  nnhappy  man 
who  nsed  to  be  sneered  at  for  bis 
^  silence  in  companv,  will  now  be 
^  on  a  par  witli  his  fellows.  The 
most  bashful  will  be  able  to  blurt 
ont,*  'Poles  massacred,'  'Famine 
in  Ireland,'  ^  Feast  at  the  Man- 
sion House,'  'Collision  at  Croydon,' 
'  Blink  discount  eleven.* 

'*  Who  will  dare  to  propagate 
scandal,  when  all  amplification  is 
denied  him?  How  much  adultera- 
tion will  the  liquor  bear  which  is 
measured  by  drop?  Nor  will  the 
least  of  our  benefits  be'  the  long, 
reflc'ccive  pauses — ^those  brilliant 
'flashes  of  silence'  which  will  su- 
persede the  noise,  turmoil,  alid 
confusion  of  what  we  used  to  call 
conversation.  No,  no,  Cornell  mi. 
The  game  is  up.    'Our  Own  Cor^ 


respondent'  is  a  pieoe  that  has 
run  its  course,  and  there's  nothing  to 
dobnt  take  a  farewell  benefit  and  quit 
the  boards." 

"  If  I  could  frtll  back  on  my  pen- 
sion like  you,  I'd  perhaps  take  the 
matter  easier,"  said  I,  gruflly. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  he 
pensioned.  If  I  was  a  Minister,  I'd 
propose  it.  My  notion  is  this: 
The  proper  subjects  for  pension  are 
those  who,  if  not  provided  for  by 
the  state,  are  likely  to  starve,  Tbey 
are,  consequently,  the  class  of  per- 
sons wh^.  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  an  unmarketable  commodity— 
such  as  poonah- pain  ting,  Berlin- 
wool  work,  despatch-writing,  and 
suchlike.  Fd  include  *  penny- a- 
lining '  —  don't  be  offended  be- 
cause yoa  get  twopence,  perhaps. 
I'd  pensl>n  the  whole  of  them— 
pretty  much  as  I'd  buy  off  the 
organ-man,  and  request  him  to 
move  on." 

"As,  howerer,"  said  I,  "we  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  figure  in 
the  Estimates,  may  I  ask  what  b 
the  grand  scheme  yoa  propose  for 
our  employment?" 

"I'm  coming  to  Jt  I'd  have 
reached  it  ere  this,  if  you  bad  not 
required  such  a  poeitire  demonstta- 
tion  of  your  utter  uselessness,  Yoa 
have  delayed  me  by  what'  Guizot 
used  to  call  'an  obstruotire  indispoea* 
tion  to  believe.' " 

"Go  on;  I  yield— that  ia,  under 
protest." 

"  Protest  as  much  as  you  like.  In 
diplomacy  a  protest  means,  ^  I  hope 
you  Won't;  hut  if  yon  will,-  I  can't 
help  it."  Vide  the  correspondence 
about  the  annexation  of  Nice  and 
Siivoy.  Now  to  ray  project.  It  is 
to  start  a  monster  hotels-one  of 
tho<^  gigantic^  establish  meats  for 
which  the  Americans  are  famous — 
in  some  much -frequented  part  of 
Euroi^e,  and  to  engage  as  part  of 
the  hou:»eho]d  all  the  'one  time' 
celebrities  of  diplomacy  and  letters. 
Every  one  knows — luosc  of  us  have, 
indeed,  felt — the  desire  exjjerienced 
to  see,  meet,  and  converse  with  the 
noticeable  men  of  the  world — the 
people  who,  so  to  say,  Iea.Te  ibeir 
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marie  on  the  age  they  live  in — the 
cognate  signs  of  haman  algebra. 
Only  fancy,  then,  with  what  ecstasy 
woold  the  traveller  read  the  pro- 
Bpeotns  of  an  eetablishment  where- 
in, as  in  a  pantheon,  all  the  gods 
were  gathered  around  him.  What 
would  not  the  Yankee  give  for  a 
seat  at  the  table  where  the  great 
Eltchi  ladled  oat  the  aonp,  and  the 
bland -voiced  author  of  ^  The  Woman 
in  White'  lisped  out,  'Sherry,  sir?* 
Only  iniagine  being  handed  one's 
fish  by  the  envoy  that  got  us  into 
the  Crimean  war,  or  taking  a  po- 
tato served  by  the  accomplished 
writer  of  *  Orley  Farm  V  Picture  a 
succession  of  celebrities  in  motion 
around  the  table,  and  conceive,  if 
yon  can,  the  vainglorious  sentiment 
of  t()e  man  that  could  say,  ^  Lyons, 
a  little  more  fat;'  or,  ^Oarlyle,  ma- 
deira;' and  imagine  the  Inxury  of 
that  cup  of  tea  so  gracefully  handed 
yon  by  'Lost  and  Saved,'  and  the 
culminating  pride  of  taking  your 
flat  candlestick  from  the  fingers  of 
'Eleanor's  Victory.' 

"Who  would  not  cross  the  great 
globe  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  genius  and  grandeur?  for  if  there 
be,  as  tliere  may,  souls  dead  to  the 
diarras  of  literary  greatness,  who 
in  this  advanced  age  of  ours  is  in- 
different to  the  claims  of  high  rank 
and  station  and  title?  Fancy  send- 
ing a  KO.B.  to  call  a  cab.  or  order- 
ing a  special  envoy  to  fetch  the 
bootjack  1  I  dare  not  pursue  the 
theme.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
dwell  on  a  subject  so  imbued  w^th 
snggestiveness — all  the  varying  and 
wondrous  combinations  such  a  ga- 
laxy <^  splendour  and  power  would 
inevitably  produce.  What  wit, 
what  smartness,  what  epigram 
wonld  abound  I  What  a  hail-storm 
of  pleasantries,  and  what  stores  of 
wise  aphorisms  and  profound  re- 
flections I  How  I  see  with  my 
mind's  eye  the  literary  traveller 
trying  to  overhear  the  Attic  drol- 
leries of  the  waiters  as  they  wash 
up  their  glasses,  or  trying  to  decoy 
Boots  into  a  stroll  with  a  cigar,  weU 
knowing  his  charming  article  on 
Dickens. 


"  The  clasa-writers  would  of  couraa 
have  their  specialties.  'Soapy* 
Sponged*  would  figure  in  the  sta- 
ble-yard, and  'Proverbial  Philoso*- 
phy  watch  the  trains  as  atouter. 
Fabulous  prices  might  be  obtained 
for  a  room  in  such  an  establishment, 
and  every  place  at  table  d'Adte 
should  be  five  guineas  at  least  For, 
after  all,  what  would  be  an  invita<> 
tion  to  Oompidgne  to  a  scgoura 
here?  Material  advantages  might 
possibly  incline  to  the  side  of  the 
Imperial  board ;  but  wonld  any  one  • 
presnrae  to  say  that  the  company 
in  the  one  was  equal  to  the  'ser- 
vice' at  the  Other?  Who  would 
barter  the  glorious  reality  of  the 
first  for  t^e  mean  and  shallow 
mockery  of  the  last?  Last  of  all, 
how  widespread  and  powerflil  would 
be  the  influence'  of  such  an  e»- 
tablishment  over  the  manners  ef 
our  time  I  Wonld  Gockneyism,  think 
you,  omit  its  H's  in-  presence  of  that 
bland  individual  who  offers  him 
cheese?  Wonld  presumption  dare  to 
criticise  in  view  of  that  '  Quarterly' 
man  who  is  pouring  out  the  bitter 
beer  ?  What  a  check  on  the  ezpan« 
sive  balderdash  of  the  '^ent'  at 
his  dessert,  to  know  and  feel  that 
'  Adam  Bede'  was  behind  him  1 

"Would  Brown  venture  on  that 
anecdote  of  Jones,  if  the  napkin-in- 
hand  listener  should  be  anes-envoy 
renowned  for  his  story  telling? 
Who  wonld  break  down  in  his  hia- 
tory,  enunciate  a  false  quantity, 
misquote  a  speech,  or  mistake  the 
8peak.er,  in  such  hearing  ?  Some  one 
might  object  to  the  position  and 
to  the  functions  I  assign  to  persona 
of  a  certain  distinction,  and  say 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  an  ez-am- 
bassador  to  act  as  a  hall-porter,  or 
a  celebrated  prose- writer  to  clean 
the  knives.  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  shrewdly  suspect  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  are  pleaded  to  call 
philosophy  is  only  a  well-regulated 
self-esteem,  and  that  the  man  who 
feels  himself  immeasurably  abo^ 
another  in  mind,  capacity,  and  at- 
tainments, and  yet  sees  that  other 
vastly  superior  in  station  and  con- 
dition, has  within  his  heart  a  prid^ 
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•11  the.  more  exalting  that  it  is 
fltimo^ated  hy  the  eense  of  a  great 
iojustice,  and  the  profband  oon- 
flcioDBness  tliat  it  ia  to  himself,  to 
his  own  nature,  he  must  look  to 
redress  the  balance  that  fortaoe 
wooid  set  against  him. 

'^In  the  brilliant  oonrersation  of 
the  stTvants*  hall,  then,  would  these 
many  gyfted  men  take  their  revenge; 
and  what  stores  of  good  stories,  what 
endless  drolleries,  what  views  of 
life,  and  what  traits  of  character, 
would  they  derive  from  the  daily 
opportunities!  It  has  constantly 
been  remarked  by  foreigners  that 
there  is  no  trait  of  our  national 
manners  less  graceful  in  itself  than 
the  way  in  which  inferiors,  especi- 
ally menials,  are  addressed  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  alleged,  perhaps  with 
•eome  truth,  that  we  mark  every  dif- 
ftrence  of  cImss  more  decisively  than 
other  nations;  and  cettainly  in  onr 
treatment  of  servants  there  is  none 
of  tlat  same  cortfidential  tone  so 
amusing  in  a  French  vaudeville. 
The  sobeme  I  now  suggest  wil^  be 
the  effective  remedy  for  this. 

'^Wiil  Jones,  think  you,  presume 


to  be  ImperatiTe  if  it  be  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson who  has^  brought  up  his  hot 
water?  Will  Brown  be  critical 
aboot  the  polish,  if  it  be  Owen 
Meredith  has  taken  him  his  boots f 
Will  even  Snooks  cry  out,  *■  Holloa, 
yon  fellow!*  to  a  passing  waiter,  if 
the  individual  so  addr^ned  migiit 
chance  to  be  an  Oriental  Secretarj 
or  a  Saturday  Reviewer? 

**And  would  the  most  infatuated 
of  Bagmen  venture  on  what  O'Con- 
nell  used  to  call  a  ^  chuck-under- tfae- 
chin  manner,'  were  the  chamber-maid 
to  he  Margaret  Maitlacd? 

"Such,  in  brie^  is  my  plan, 
O^Dowd ;  nor  is  the  1ea«>t  of  its  ad- 
vantaxes,  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  Pen- 
sion  List,  and  that  beggarly  £1200 
a-year  by  which  wealthy  England 
assumes  to  aid  the  destitute  sous  and 
daughters  of  letters.  As  for  my^di^ 
I  have  fixed  on  my  station.  I  mean 
to  be  swimming  master,  and  the  pro- 
spectus shall  announce  that  His  Ex- 
cellency the  late  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  ^— *  ducks  ladies  every  morning 
Irom  eight  till  nine.  Think  over  the 
pr«»Jeo%  and  drop  me  a  hint  as  to  the 
son  of  place  would  suit  you.** 


ITALIAN    TBAITS    AND    OHARAOTIBISnoa. 


My  diplomatic  friend  is  rarely 
very  serious'  in  his  humour ;  tliis 
morning,  however,  he  was  rather 
disposed  that  way,  and  so  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  question  him  about 
Italy,  a  country  where  he  has 
lived  long,  *and  whose  people  he 
certainly  understands  better  than 
^most  Englishmen.  I  cathered  from 
'bim  that  he  considered  the  English 
were  thoroughly  well  informed  on 
Italy,  but  in  the  mo^t  hopeless 
ignorance  as  to  the  Italians.  "As 
for  the  bouse  and  the  furniture,  you 
"know  it  all,'*  said  he ;  "  but  of  the 
oompsny  you  know  positively  no- 
thing.** 

Byron  understood  them  better 
than  any  other  Eoglishman.  He 
had  his  admission  par  la  petite 
forte — that  is,  he  gained  his  know- 
ledge through  his  vices ;  and  the 
-Italians  were  so  flattered  to   see  a 


great  Milor  adapt  himself  so  readily 
to  their  lax  notions  and  loose  moral- 
ity that  they  grew  frank  and  open 
with  him. 

His  pretended — ^I  suppose  it  was 
only  pretended — dislike  to  Eng- 
land disarmed  them,  too,  of  all  dis- 
trust of  liim;  and  fur  the  first  time 
they  ftflt  themselves  judged  by  a 
man  who  did  not  think  Oharing 
Cross  finer  than  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo. 

Byron's  rank  and  station  gained 
him  a  ready  acceptance  where  the 
masses  of  our  travelling  countrymen 
would  not  be  received ;  for  the 
Italians  love  rank,  and  respect  aQ 
its  gradations.  Even  the  republics 
were  greac  aristocracies ;  and  in  all 
the  imitations  of  France  they  have 
never  afiTected  "equality."  They 
love  splendour  too,  and  display; 
in  all  their  festivals  yoa  see  some- 
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thing  like  an  eflbrt  to  recall  a  time 
when  the  cities  were  the  grandeat 
and  the  oitizena  the  proudest  in  all 
Enrope. 

They  are  a  Tery  diffioolt  people 
to  nnderstand.  There  are  not  so 
many  salient  points  in  the  Italian 
as.  in  the  German  or  the  French- 
man ;  his  character  is  not  so  strongly 
accented  ;  his  traits  are  finer— his 
shades  of  temperament  more  deli- 
cate. 

Besides  this  there  is  another 
difficulty:  one  is  immensely  aided 
in  their  appreciation  of  a  people  by 
thmr  lighter  drama,  which  is  in  a 
measnre  a  reflex  of  the  daily  say- 
ings and  doings  of  those  who  listen 
to  it.  Now  the  Italians  have  no 
comedy,  or  next  to  none ;  so  barren 
are  they  in  this  respect,  that  more 
than  once  have  I  asked  myself,  Oan 
there  be  any  domesticity  in  a  na- 
tion which  has  not  mirrored  itself 
on  the  stage?  WhAt  sort  of  a  sub- 
stanoe  can  that  be  that  never  had  a 
shadow? 

The  immortal  Qoldoni,  as  they 
print  him  in  all  the  play-bills,  is 
ine&bly  stupid,  his  characters  ill 
drawn,  his  plots  meagre,  and  his 
dialogue  as  flat  as  the  talk  of  a'three- 
Tolume  novel.  The  only  palpable 
lesson  derivable  from  him  is,  that 
all  ranks  and  claJBses  stand  pretty 
much  on  an  equality,  and  that  as 
regards  modes  of  expression  the 
count  and  bis  coachman  are  pre- 
^  ciaely  on  a  level.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trait  of  humour  in  these  pieces 
— ^neTer,  by  any  accident,  anything 
bordering  on  wit  The  characters 
talk  the  veriest  commonplaces,  and 
announce  the  most  humdram  in- 
tentions in  phraseology  as  flat  and 
wearisome. 

Now  you  will  ask,  perhaps.  Is 
this  a  fair  type  of  the  presentrday 
habits — are  the  Italians  of  onr 
time  like  those  of  Guldoni's?  My 
reply  would  be,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  people  who 
have  changed  less  within  a  century. 
The  same  small  topics,  the  pame 
petty  interests  engage  them.  They 
display  the  same  ardent  ebthusiasin 
about  trifles,  and  the  same  borough 


indiffi»rence  to  great  thini^  as  thehr 
grandfathers;  and  they  are  marvel- 
lously like  the  dreary  puppets  that 
the  immortal  dramatist  Las  given 
us  as  their  rt^presentativesL 

It  has  been  reproached  to  Sheri- 
dan, that  no  people  in  real  life 
ever  displayed  such  briltiaDoy*  in 
conversation  as  the  characters  in 
the  *  School  for  Scandal;^  and  tame 
as  Goldoni  reads,  I  verily  believe 
his  dialogue  is  above  the  level  of  an 
Italian  salon. 

The  great  interests  of  Life,  the 
game  of  politics,  the  contests 'and 
reverses  of  party,  literature  in  its 
various  forms,  and  the  sports  of  the 
field,  form  topics,  whiob  make  the 
staple  of  our  dinner  talk.  Instead  of 
these  the  Italians  have  their  one 
solitary  theme — the  lapses  of  their 
neighbours,  the  scandal :<  of  the  small 
world  aronnd  them.  Not  that  they 
are  uncharitable  or  malevolent ; 
far  from  it.  They  discn^s  a  frailty 
as  a  board  of  physicians  might  a 
malady,  and  without  the  slightest 
tboDght  of  imputing  blame  to  ^^  the 
patient.*'  They  have  now  and  then 
a  hard  word  for  an  unfortunate 
husband,  but  even  him  they  treat 
rather  as  one  ignorant  of  conyen- 
tional  usages  and  the  ways  of  the 
polite  world,  than  as  a  man  radi- 
cally bad  or  cruel. 

They  have  in  their  blooi  the  oH 
Greek  sensitiyeness  to  suffering, 
and  they  dislike  painfal  scenes  and 
disastrous  catastrophes;  and  this 
sentiment  they  carry  to  extremes. 
Although  they  have  the  finest  re- 
presentative of  Ot belli) — Salveni — 
at  this  moment  in  Europe,  the  ter- 
rible scene  of  the  murder  of  Desde- 
mona  is  a  shock  that  many  would 
shrink  from  witnessing.  They  will 
bear  any  strain  on  the  imagination, 
but  their  fine-strung  nerves  revolt 
against  the  terrible  in  action.  To 
this  natural  refinenient  is  owing 
mnoh  of  that  peculiar  softness  of 
manner  and  relactance  to  dis- 
oblige which  foreigners  frequently 
mistake  for  some  especial  desire  to 
win  their  favour. 

The  idleness  which  would  make 
an  Englishman  awkward  sits  grace- 
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fblly  on  the  Italian.  He  knowB 
how  to  "do  nothing"  with  dignity. 
Be  assured,  if  Ilercuiee  had  been  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  Omphale  would 
never  have  set  him  down  to  spin ; 
hot  being  what  be  was,  I  could 
swear  he  went  through  his  tomfool- 
ery gracefully. 

And  with  all  this,  i»  it  not 
strange  that  these  are  the  people 
who  furnish  the  most  reckless  poli- 
tical enthusiasts  of  the  world,  and 
who,  year  after  year,  go  to  the 
BcaflFold  for  "an  idea"?  There  is 
something  hysterical  in  this  Italian 
.nature,  which  prompts  to  parox- 
ysms like  these — some  of  that  im- 
pulsive fury  which,  in  the  hill- 
tribes  of  India,  sends  down  hordes 
of  fanatics  to  impale  themselves  on 
British  bayonets.  The  men  like 
Orsini  abound— calm  of  look,  mild 
of  speech,  and  gentle  in  manner, 
and  yet  ready  to  commit  the  great- 
est of  crimes  and  confront  the  most 
terrible  of  deaths  for  a  mere  specu- 
lative, notion  —  the  possibility  of 
certain  changes  producing  certain 
contingencies,  and  of  which  other 
changes  are  to  ensue,  and  Italy 
become  something  that  she  never 
was  before,  nor  would  the  rest  of 
Europe  suffer  her  to  remain,  if  ever 
she  attained  to  it 

Wine-tasters  tell  ns  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  a  bottle  of  unadulterated 
port:  I  should  in  the  same  way 
declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  found  as  a  purely  Italian 
society.  The  charm  of  their  glori- 
ous climate,  the  beaaty  of  their 
country,  the  splendour  of  their 
cities,  rich  in  centuries  of  associa- 
tions, have  attracted  strangers  from 
every  C(.)rner  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  Kew ;  and  the  salons  of  Italv 
are  but  caravnnsarais,  where  all 
nations  meet  and  all  tongues  are 
apoken.  ' 

The  Italians  like  this;  it  flatters 
national  pride,  and  it  suits  national 
indolence.  The  outer  barbarians 
from  the  Neva  or  the  Thames  have 
fine  houses  and  give  costly  enter- 
tainments. Their  sterner  looks  and 
more  robust  habits  are  meet  subject 
for  the  faint  little  jests  that  are 


bandied  in  some  patoi$;  and  eadi 
thinks  himself  die  superior  of  his 
neighbour.  But  as  for  the  home 
life  of  these  people,  who  has  seen 
it?  What  is  known  of  it?  Into 
that  long,  lofty,  arched-oeilinged 
draiiiing-rooni,  lighted  by  its  one 
lamp,  where  sits  the  Signora  with 
her  daughter  and  the  grimy-lookiog, 
ill-shaven  priest,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, much  temptation  to  enter,  nor 
is  the  conversation  of  a  kind  one 
would  care  to  join  in;  and  thers 
is  but  this,  and  the  noisy,  almost 
riotous,  reception  after  the  open, 
where  a  dozen  people  are  contend- 
ing at  **  Lansquenet,"  while  one  or 
perhaps  two  thump  the  piano,  and 
some  three  or  four  bhout  rather 
than  sing  the  last  popular  melody 
of  the  6efr«on,  din  being  accepted  as 
gaiety,  and  a  clamour  that  would 
make  dtofness  a  blessing,  being 
taken  for  the  delight  of  a  charmed 
assembly. 

I  have  been  told  that  CaTOor 
once  said,  that  no  great  change 
would  be  accomplished  in  Italy  tiU 
the  Italians  introdnced  the  pablio- 
school  system  of  En^and.  8a  long 
as  the  youth  of  the  country  wero 
given*  up  for  education  to  the 
priests — the  most  illiterate,  narrow- 
minded,  and  bigoted  class  in  Eu- 
rope— ^90  long  would  they  carry  with 
them  through  life  the  petty  preju- 
dices of  their  early  days;  or,  in  eman- 
cipating themselvee  from  these^  &U 
into  a  scepticism  whose  baneful 
distrust  would  damp  the  ardour  of 
all  patriotism,  and  sap  the  strength 
of  every  high  and  generous  emula- 
tion. As  the  great  statesman  said, 
**I  want  Italians  to  be  Italians,  and 
not  to  be  bad  Frenchmen.*^ 

With  a  Peninsular  Eton  or  Rug- 
by at  work,  who  is  to  say  what 
might  not  come  of  a  people  whose 
intellectual  qualities  are  nnqoea- 
tionably  so  great?  The  system 
which  imparts  to  boys  the  honour- 
able sense  of  responsibility,  the 
high  value  of  truthfulness,  the 
scum  of  all  that  is  mean, — this  is 
what  is  wanting  here.  Let  the 
Italian  start  in  life  with  these,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  set  limits  to 
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what  bia  ooontry  maj  bMome   ia 
greatness. 

I  have  nev«r  heard  of  a  people 
with  BO  little  self-coDtrol ;  and  their 
crimee  are,  in  a  large  m^ority  of 
<Hi!4ee,  the  resalts  of  some  passionate 
impnlse  rather  than  of  a  luatared 
determination  to  do  wrong.  It  is 
hy  na  means  nnoommon  to  find  that 
your  Sutler  or  Toar  ooaohman  hasi 
taken  to  his  hed  ill  of  a  rabhia^  as 
they  call  it-Hi  fit*  of  passion  in  plain 
words,  brought  on  by  a  reproof  be 
has  considered  nnjost.  This  same 
rMna  is  occasionally  a  serious 
affair.  Some  short  time  ago  an 
actor,  who  was  hissed  off  the  stage 
at  Turin,  went  home  and  died  of  it; 
and  within  a  very  few  weeks,  a  case 
occurred  in  Florence  which  would 
be  laoghable  if  it  had  not  termi- 
nated so  tragically.  One  of  the  new 
guardians  of  the  pablio  safety,  ha- 
bited in  a  strange  travestie  of  an 
English  police-oostnme,  was  followed 
through  the  streets  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who  mocked  and  leered  him 
or  his  dress.  Seeing  that  he  re- 
sented their  remsrks  with  temper, 
they  only  became  more  aggressive, 
and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  pursue 
bim  through  the  city  with  yells  and 
cries.  The  man,  overcome  with  pas- 
sion, got  rahbiay  and  died.  Ridi- 
cule is  the  one  thing  no  Italian  can 
bear.  When  yon  lose  temper  with 
an  Italian,  and  give  way  to  any 
show  of  violence  before  bim,  he  is 
triumphant;  his  cheek  glows,  his 
eye  brightens,  his  chest  expands,  he 
sees  he  has  yon  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  regards  you  as  one  who  in  k 
moment  of  pasnon  has  thrown  bis 
canis  on  the  table  and  exposed  his 
band.  After  this  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  regain  your  position 
before  him.  Ifc'  you  be  calm,  how- 
eyer,  and  if,  besides  being  calm,  yon 
can  be  sarcastic,  he  is  overcome  at 
ODce. 

It  is  a  rare  thing — one  of  the 
rarest*-to  see  this  weapon  employed 
in  the  debates;  but  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  ever  successful.  The 
fSact  Wj  that  Wit^  which  forms  the 
subtlety  of  otlitr  nations,  is  not 
subtle  enough  for*  the  Italian ;  and 


the  edge  that  cnta  so  deanlT  else- 
where makes  a  jagged  wound  with 
them.  ^ 

After  all,  they  are  very  easy  to 
live  with.  If  the  social  atmosphere 
is  not  veTpr  stimulating  or  invlgor^ 
ating,  it  is  easy  to  breathe,  and 
pleasant  withal;  and  one  trait  of 
theirs  is  not  without  ita  eepedial 
merit — they  are  less  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  conventionalities  than  any 
people  I  ever  heard  of,  and  conse- 
quently have  few  affectations.  If 
they  do  assume  any  little  part,  or 
play  off  any  little  game,  it  is  with 
the  palpable  object  of  a  distinct 
gain  by  it;  never  is  it  done  for  per- 
sonal display  or  individual  glory. 
There  are  no  more  snobs  in  Italy 
than  there  are  snakes  id  Iceland;  ' 
and  that,  after  all,  is,  as  the  world 
goes,  saying  something  for  a  people. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  I 
know  of  none,  save  Italy,  in  which 
the  characters  are  the  same  in  every 
class  and  gradation.  The  appeal 
you  would  make  to  the  Italian  noble 
must  be  the  same  you  would  address  ^ 
to  the  humblest  peasant  on  his  pro- 
perty. The  point  of  view  is  invari- 
ably identical;  the  sympathies  are 
always  alike.  No  matter  what  dif- 
ferences education  may  have  insti- 
tuted and  hkbits  implanted,  the 
nobleman  and  bis  lackey  think  and 
feel  and  reason  alike.  Separate 
them  how  you  will  in  station,  and 
they  will  still  approach  the  consider- 
ation of  any  subject  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  regard  it  with  tbe  same 
hopes  and  fears,  the  same  expecta- 
tions and  distrusts.  To  this  trait, 
of  whose  existence  Oavour  well 
knew,  was  owing  the  marvellous 
unanimity  in  the  nation  on  the 
lust  war  with  Austria.  The  appeal 
to  the  prince  could  be  addressed, 
and  was  addressed,  to  tbe  peasant 
There  was  not  an  argument  that  spoke 
to  the  one  which  was  <iot  re  ecboed 
in  the  heart  of  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  chain  that  binds  the  social  con- 
dition of  Italy  is  shorter  than  else- 
where, and  the  extreme  links  are 
less  remote  from  each  other  than 
with  most  nations  of  Europe. 
Every    Italian   ia   a   conspirator, 
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whether  the  qneetion  be  the  gravest 
or  Uiejightest ;  all  mast  be  done  in 
it  ambiguoiujly — secretly — ^mysteri- 
oasly.  Whatever  is  conducted  open- 
ly is  deemed  to  be  done  stupidly. 
To  take  a  honse,  bny  a  horse,  or 
,  hire  a  servant  witboat  the  interven- 
tii>n  of  another  man  to  disparage 
the  article,  chaffer  over  the  price, 
and  disgust  the  vendor,  is  an  act  of 
impetuous  folly.  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  fw*,''  says  your  friend,  "that 
you  wished  to  have  that  villa  ?  Mv 
coachman  is  half-brother  to  the  wire 
of  the  Fattore.  I  conld  have  learned 
everything  that  could  be  urged 
against  its  convenience,  and  learned, 
besides,  what  pi'culiar  pressure  for 
money  affected  the  owner."  Besides 
this,  everything  must  be  done  as 
though  by  mere  hazard :  you  really 
never  knew  there  was  a  house  there, 
never  noticed  it;  you  even  sneer  at 
the  taste  of  the  man  who  selected  the 
spot,  and  wonder  ^^what  he  meant 
by  it.''  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
other  party  is  not  deceived  by  tbis 
skirmishing;  he  fires  a  little  blank- 
cartridge  too,  and  so  goes  on  the 
engagement.  All  have  great  pa- 
tience; life,  at  least  in  Italy,  is 
quite  long  enough  for  all  this  ;  no 
one  is  overburdened  with  business; 
the  days  are  nsually  wearisome,  and 
the  theatres  are  only  open  of  an 
evening  I 

It  is,  besides,  so  pleasant  and  so 
interesting  to  the  Italian  to  pit  bis 
craft  against  another  man's,  and 
back  his  own  subtlety  against  his 
neighbour's.  It  is  a  sort  of  gam- 
*  bling  of  which  he  never  wearies;  for 
the  game  is  one  that  demands  not 
merely  tact,  address,  and  cunning, 
but  face,  voice,  mtmner,  and  bearing. 
It  is  temperament  Individnality 
itself  is  on  the  table ;  and  so  is  it, 
that  yon  may  assume  it  as  certain 
that  the  higher  organisation  will 
invariably  riSb  the  winner. 


Imagine  Boll  in  sndh  a  combat, 
and  voQ  have  a  picture  of  the  most 
hopeless  incapacity.  He  frets,  fnmes^ 
storms,  and  sulks;  but  wb^t  avails 
it?  he  is  ^done"  in  the  end;  but  ha 
is  no  mure  aware  that  the  Btrog^ 
be  has  been  engaged  in  is  an  intel- 
lectual one,  than  was  the  Bourgeois 
Oentilhomme  conscious  that  he 
had  been  for  forty  years  **  talking 
pro«e." 

The  priest  was  doubtless  the 
great  originator  of  aH  this  mechan- 
ism ot  secrecy  and  fraud.  For  cen- 
turies the  Ohuroh  has  been  the 
Tyrant  of  Italy.  The  whole  fate  and 
fortunes  of  families  de|»ended  oo 
the  will  of  a  poor,  ill-dad,  ignoble- 
looking  creature,  who,  though  be 
sat  at  meals  with  the  master,  sts 
and  talked  like  a  menial.  To  this 
man  was  known  everything — all 
that  passed  beneath  the  roof.  Not 
alone  was  he  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties, the  debts,  the  embarraasments 
of  the  family,  bnt  to  him  wen 
confided  their  feelings,  >  their  8hact> 
comings,  their  sorrows,  and  it  might 
be  their  shame.  From  him  there  was 
nothing  secret;  and  he  sat  there,  in 
the  midst  of  tbem,  a  sort  of  Fate, 
wielding  the  power  of  one  who 
knew  every  spring  and  motive  tiiat 
could  stir  them,  every  hope  that 
conld  thrill,'  every  terror  that  coold 
appal  them.  There  was  no  escape 
from  him — bold,  impassive  spt-etaior 
of  good  or  evil  fortune,  without  one 
affection  to  attach  him  to  life,  grim- 
ly watching  the  play  of  p»sioBs 
which  made  meii  his  slaves,  and 
only  interested  by  the  exercise  of  a 
power  that  degraded  them. 

The  layman  could  not  outwit 
him,  it  is  true,  bnt  he  could  steal 
something  of  the  craft  that  he  oould 
not  rival.  This  he  has  done;  bow 
he  has  employed  it  any  one  can  at 
least  imagine  who  has  had  dealings 
in  Italy. 


THE  DBOUNS  OF  WHIST. 


What  is  the  resson  of  the  decline 
of  Whist?  Why  is  it  that  every 
vear  we  find  fewer  players,  and  less 


proficiency  in  those  who  play?  It 
is  a  far  graver  question  Uian  it 
may   seem   at  first  blnah,  and  de- 
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oumds  aD  amount  of  inrestigatioii  on   the  Romans   by   their   popular 

mocb  deeper  than  I  am  able  to  give  it  games ;  and   he   goes  so  far  as  to 

hare  say    that    society    imbibes  a    rast 

Of  ooarse  I  am  prepared  to  hear  amoant  of  those  conventionalities 
that;  people  nowadays  are  too  ao-  which  form  its  laws,  from  an  uq- 
ooropiished  and  too  intelleotnal  to  oonsoions  imitation  of  the  rules 
be  obliged  to  descend  for  their  which  govern  its  pastimes.  Tuke 
pastime  to  a  mere  game  at  cards;  onr  own  time,  and  I  ask  with  con- 
that  higher  topics  enga^iie  and  fidence,  should  we  find  snch  want 
hi|rh«r  interests  occupy  them;  that  of  purpose  as  oar  public  men  ez- 
they  reid  and  reflect  more  than  hibit^  such  nncertainty,  such  feeble- 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did ;  ness,  and  sncb  defeciive  allegiance 
and  that  they  wonld  look  down  to  party,  in  a  whist- 1 laying  age! 
with  disdain  npon  an  intellectual  Would  men  be  so  reacly  as  we  see 
combat  where  the  gladiators  might  them  to  renounce  their  prinoi|  lis. 
be  the  last  snnriviug  veteraoa  uf  a  if  they,  bore  fresh  in  their  mina 
bygone  century.  all    the   obloquy  that   foil  )ws  a  re- 

Now,    if  the  oonyenationa]  tone  voke?     Would  they  mi^qaote  their 

of    onr    time    were    pre-eminently  statistics  in  face  of  the  shame  that 

brilliant  —  if   people     were    wiser,  attends  on   a   false   score?    Wonld 

wittier,  more   amnsing,    and    more  they  be  so  ready  to   a&^rt   what 

instmotive  than    formerly  -^  if    we  they    know   they    must    retract,   if 

liTed   in   an    age    of   really    good  they  had  a  recent    recolL'Ctiun   of 

talkers, — I    might    assent    to    the  being  called  on  ^*to  take  down  the 

force  of  this  explanation ;  bnt  what  honours'^  f 

is  the  truth  ?     Ours  is,  of  all  the  Think,  then,  of  the  yaried  lessons 

times    recorded     by     history,    the  — moral   as   well    as    mental — that 

dullest  and  di^eariest ;  rare  as  whist-  tlie  game  instils;    the   caution,  the 

players  are,  pleasant  people  are  still  iieserve,  the    patient    attention,  the 

rarer.      It  is  not  merely  that  the  memory,    the    deep    calculation    of 

power  of  entertaining  is  gone,  but  so  probabilities,     embracing     all      the 

has  the  ambition.    Nobody  tries  to  rules    of    evidence,    the    calm-self- 

please,  and  the  sncoess  is  admirable  I  reliance,   and    the    vigorons  daring 

It  is  fashionable  to  be  stnpid,  and  that  shows  when  what  seems  even 

we  are  the  most  modish  people  in  rabhnees  may   be    the   safest  of  all 

the  nni verse.     It  is   absurd,  then,  ezjiedients.       Imagine     the      daily 

in  a  society  whose  interehange   of  practice  of  these  gifts  and  faculties, 

thoQght     is    expressed     in     mono*  and   tell  me,  if  you  can,  that  he 

syllables,    and   a    certain   haw-haw  who  exereises   them    can  cease    to 

dreariness  pervades  all  intercourse,  to  employ    them  in  his  everyday  life. 

say    that   people  are  above  WhisL  Ton    might    as    well    assirt    that 

Why,  they  are  below  Push-pin  I  the  practice  of  gymnastics    neither 

It  would  be   sufficient   to    point  devtlops  the   miisde   nor  increases 

to  the  age  when  Whist  was  most  strength. 

in  Togne,  to  show  that  it  flavoured  I  cannot  believe    a  great  public 

a  aociety  second  to  none  in  agree-  man  to  have  attained  a  full  devel- 

ability ;  and  who  were  the  playerbf  opment  of  his  {lower  if  he  has  not 

The    most     eminent     divines,    the  been  a   whist-player;  and  as  to  a 

greatest   minuters,    the    most   pro-  leader  of  the  Uouse,  ,it  is  an  abso- 

fonnd  jurists,  the  most  subtle  dip-  lute  necessity.    Take  a  glance  for  a 

lomatista       What   an    influence   a  moment  at  what  goes  on  in  Parlta- 

gaine  so   abounding   in    intellectual  ment   in    this   non-whist    age,  and 

teaching   must   have    ezero'sed    on  mark   the  cimsequence^.     Look   in 

the  sooiety  where  it  prevailed,  can  at  an  ordinary  sitting  of  the  House, 

soaroily  be  computed,      fihckstone  and  see  how  damaging  to   his  p»rty 

haa  a  very  remarkable  passage  on  that  nnhappy    man    is,    who    will 

the  great  social  effect  product  np-  ask  a  question  to-day  which  this  day 
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week  wonid  be  unanswerable.  What  the  scandal  of  onr  age,  we  do  not 
is  that  bat  "playing  his  card  ontof  possess — any  statistics  of  Whist 
time"  f  See  that  ower  who  rises  to  Newspapers  record  the  oldest  in- 
know  if  something  be  trne;  the  habitant  or  the  biggest  gooseberry, 
vnhicky  '^something"  being  the  bat  tell  ns  nothing  biographical  of 
key-note  to  his  party's  politics  which  those  who  baye  ilinstreted  the  le- 
he  has  thns  disclosed.  What  is  sources  and  extended  the  bonnda- 
this  but  '' showing  his  hiAad"?  ries  of  this  glorious  game.  We 
Hear  that  dreary  blnnderer,  who  even  look  in  vain  for  any  meotioQ 
has  unwittingly  contradicted  what  of  Whist  in  the  lives  of  some  of  its 
his  chief  has  just  asserted — "  trump-  first  proficients.  Take  GsTonr,  for 
ing,  as  it  were,  his  partner's  trick.*'  instance.  Not  one  of  his  biogrsph- 
Or  that  still  more  fatal  wretch,  ers  has  recorded  his  passion  for 
who,  rising  at  a  wrong  moment,  Whist,  and  yet  he  was  a  first-rate 
has  taken  ^^the  lead  out  of  the  player:  too  ▼entarona,  perhaps- 
hand"  that  '  could  hare  won  the  too  dashing  —  bat  splendid  with 
game.  I  boldly  ask,  would  there  ''a  good  hand!"  Daring  ail  the 
be  one-^even  one^— of  these  63le-  sittings  of  the  Paris  Congress  be 
cisms  committed  in  an  age  when  played  every  night  at  the  Jockey 
Whist  was  cultivated  and  men  were  Club,  and  won  very  laigely— some 
brought  up  in  .the  knowledge  and  say  above  twenty  thousand  poand& 
practice  of  the  odd  trick  f  The  late  Prince  Metternich  played 

Look  at  the  cleverness  with  which  well,    but   not    brilliantly.    It   w» 

Lord  Palmerston  *^  forces  the  hand''  a  patient,  cautious,  baok-game,  and 

of  the  Opposition.     Watch  the  rapid-  never  fully  developed  till   the  last 

ity  with  which  Lord  Derby  pounces  card  was  played.    He  grew   easily 

upon  the  card  Lord  Russeil  has  let  tired  too,  and  very  seldom  oonld  sit 

drop,  and  *^  calls  on  him  to  play  it"  out   more  than  twelve  or  fooiteea 

And  in  the  &oe  of  all  this  you  will  rubbers ;    unlike    Talleyrand,    who 

see  scores  of  these  bland  whiskered  always  arose  from  table,  after  per- 

creatures  Leech  gives  us  in  ^  Punch,'  haps  twelve  hoars'  play,  frasher  and 

who,  if  asked,  ''  Oan  they   play  f "  brighter  than  when  he  began.    Lard 

answer    with    a   contemptuous   ha-  Melbourne    played    well,    but    bad 

ha  laugh,  "  I  rather  think  not."  moments   of    distraction    when    he 

To  the  real  player,  besides,  Whist  suffered     the  .smaller    Interests    of 

was  never  so  engrossing  as  to  ex-  politics  to  interfere  Iwith  hk  com- 

clude  occasional  remark;  and   some  binations.     I  single  him  oot,  how- 

of  tiie  smartest  and  wittiest  of  Tal-  ever,  as  a  gracetni  compliment  to  a 

ley  rand's,  sayings  were   uttered   at  party  who  have  numbered  few  good 

the  card -table.     Imagine,  then,  the  players  in  their  ranks;   for  oertain- 

inestitnable  advantage  to  the  young  ly  the  Tories  oonld  qaote  folly  ten 

man  entering  life,  to  be  privileged  to  one  whisters  against  the  Whigs, 

to   sit   down   in   that  little  chosen  The  Whigs  are  too  sup«arfioial,   too 

coterie,  where  sages  dropped  words  crotchety',  and  too   self  opiniooated 

of  wisdom,  and   brilliant   men   let  to    be     whist-players;    and,    wone 

&ll  those  gems  of  wit  that  actually  than  all,  too  distrustfoL    A    Whig 

lit    up    an   era.     By    what    other  could  never   trust   his   partner— he 

agency  —  through    what    fortuitous  could    not   for   a  moment  diaabQse 

combination    of  events   other   than  himself  of  the  notion  that  his  ool- 

the  .game— could  he  hope  to  enjoy  league   meant  to   outwit   hinu     A 

such    companionship?    How    could  Whig,    too,    would    invariably    try 

he    be    thrown    not    merely    into  to  win  by  something  not   perfeet- 

their  society,  but  their   actual  inti-  ly  legitimate;  and,   last   of  ftU^  be 

maoy?  would   be   Incessantly  appealing  to 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  illus-  the  bystanders,    and   asking    if   he 

trate  the  inestimable  benefits  of  this  had  not,  even  if  egregionsly  beaten, 

bituation,  if  we   possessed  what,  to  played  better  than  his  oppodumta. 
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The  late  Oabinet  of  Lord  Derby 
contained  some  good  plavers.  Two 
of  tbe  6<cretarie9  of  state  were 
actually  fine  players,  and  one  of 
them  adds  Whist  to  accomplish- 
ments which  wonid  have  made  their 
possessor  an  admirable  Orichton^  if 
genius  had  not  elevated  him  into  a 
far  loftier  category  than  Orichtoos 
belong  to.  Rechberg  plays  well  and 
fikes  his  game,  but  ^e  is  in  Wbist, 
as  are  all  Germans,  a  thoroagh 
pedant.  I  remember  an  incident 
of  his  whist-life  sufSoiently  amas- 
ing  in  its  way,  thongh,  in  relating, 
the  reader  loses  what  to  myself  is 
certainly  the  whole  nnngency  of 
the  story  :  I  mean  the  character  and 
natqre  of  the  person  who  related 
the  anecdote  to  me,  and  who  is 
about  tbe  most  perfect  specimen  of 
that  self-possession — which  we  call 
coofness — ^the  age  we  live  in  can 
boast  of. 

I  own  that,  in.  a  very  varied  and 
somewhat  extensive  experience  of 
men  in  many  coantries,  i  never  met 
with  one  who  so  completely  fulfilled 
all  the  requisites  of  temper,  man- 
ner^  &oe,  courage,  and  self-reliance, 
which  make  of  a  human  being  the 
most  unabashable  and  unemotional 
creature  that  walks  the  earth. 

I  tell  the  story  as  nearly  as  I 
can  as  he  related  it  tp  me.  ^*  I  used 
to  play  a  good  deal  with  Rech> 
berg,'*  said  he,  ^^and  took  pleasure 
in  worrying  him,  for  he  was  a  great 
purist  in  his  play,  and  was  out- 
raged with  anything  that  could  not 
be  sustained  by  an  authority.  In 
fact,  each  game  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  full  half  an  hour,  to 
tbe  intense  mortification  of  the 
other  players,  though  very  amusing 
to  me,  and  offering  me  large  oppor- 
tunity to  irritate  and  plague  the 
Austrian. 

*^  One  evening,  after  a  number 
of  these  discussions,  in  which  Bech- 
berg  bad  displayed  an  even  unusual 
warmth  and  irritability,  I  found 
myself  opposed  to  him  in  a  game, 
the  interest  of  which  had  drawn 
around  us  a  large  assembly  of  spec- 
tators— what  the  French  designate 
as  la  gaUHe,       Towards  the  con- 


clusion of  the  game  It  was  my  turn 
to  lead,  and  I  played  a  card  which 
so  astounded  the  Austrian  Minister, 
that  he  laid  down  his  cards  upon 
tbe  table  and  stated  fixedly  at  me. 

**  •  In  ill  my  experience  of  Whist,' 
said  he,  deliberately,  *I  never  saw 
the  equal  of  that.' 

'''Of  what  r  asked  I. 

'^ '  Of  the  card  you  have  just 
played,'  rejoined  he.  '  It  is  not 
merely  that  such  play  violates  every 
principle  of  the  game,  but  it  ac- 
tually stultifies  all  your  own  com- 
binations.* 

"'I  think  differently.  Count/ 
said  I.  *I  maintain  that  is  good 
play,  and  I  abide  by  it' 

"  'Let  us  decide  it  by  a  wager/ 
said  he. 

"'In  what  way?*' 

" '  Thus :  We  shall  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  galerxe.  Yon  shall  allege 
what  you  deem  to  be  the  reasons  for 
your  play,  and  they  shall  decide  ^if 
they  accept  them  as  valid.' 

'* '  I  agree.    What  will  you  bet  r 

"'Ten  napoleons — twenty,  fifty, 
^YQ  hundred  if  you  likel'  cried  he, 
warmly; 

"  'I  shall  say  ten.  You  don't  like 
losing,  and  I  don't  want  to  punish 
yon  too  heavily.* 

"'There  is  the  jury,  sir,'  said  he 
haughtily ;  '  make  your  ca<«e.' 

"  *  The  wager  is  this,'  said  I, 
'that,  to  win,  I  shall  satisfy  these 

rntlemen  that  for  the  card  I  played 
had  a  suflScient  and  good  reason.* 

" '  Yes.' 

"'My  reason  was  this,  then — ^I 
looked  into  your  hand  I* 

"I  pocketed  his  ten  napoleons, 
but  they  were  the  last  I  won  of 
him.  Indeed,  it  took  a  month  be- 
fore he  got  over  the  shock.** 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
had,  whicb  tmhappily  we.  have  not, 
any  statistical  returns  to  show  what 
Classes  and  professions  have  pro- 
duced the  best  whist-players.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found 
civilians  the  superiors  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Diplomatists  I  should  rank  first; 
their  game  was  not  alone  finer  and 
more    subtle,   but    they   showed  a 
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recnperative    power   in   their    play  their  partner  to  score  aa  many  tricks 

which  others  rarely  possessed  :  they  as    they   have — ^an    inhnmao    per- 

extricated    thetusflvtrs    well   out    of  formanoe,   which  I   have  no  doabt 

difficulties  and    always   made  their  ba9  coat  many  apoplexies, 

losses  as  small  as  possible.    Where  On    the   whole,   Frenchmen  are 

tiiey  broke  down   was    when   they  better  pkyers  than  we  are.    Their 

were  linked  with   a   bad  partner;  game  is  less  easily  divined,  and  all 

they  invariably  played   on    a   level  their     intimations     {jinvite»)     more 

which  he  could  never  attain  to,  and  aobtle  and  more  refined.     The  Em- 

in  this  way  cro^^s-purpuses  and  mis^  peror   plays  welL     In  England  he 

understandings  were  certain  to  en-  played    a    great  deal   at    the  late 

aue.  Lord    Eglinton*s,    thongh    he    was 

Lawyers,  as  a    clasd,  play  well;  never   the   eqoal    of    that    accom- 

but  their  great  fuult  is,  they  play  plished  Earl,   whose  maatery   of  all 

too  much  fur  the  gaUrie.    The  habit  games,  whether  of  skill  or  address, 

of   appealing  to  the  jury  jags  and  was  perfection, 

blnrs  the  finer  edge  of  their  faculties,  The  Irish    have  a   few    briUiant 

and  they  are  more  prone  to  canvass  players—one «  of    them    ia    on  the 

the    sotfrages    of    the    sarronnder^  bench ;  bnt  the  Scotch  are  the  most 

than  to  address  themselves  to  the  winning  of  all  British  whiatera.    The 

actual      ibsne.       Fur    this    reason,  Americans  are  rarely  first-rate^  but 

Equity  practitioners  are  superior  to  they  have  a  large  number  of  good 

the  men  in  the  courts  below.  second-class    players.      Even    with 

Physicians  are  seldom  first-rate  them,  however.  Whist  is  on  the  de- 
players — they  are  always  behind  eline ;  and  Euchre  and  Puker,  and  a 
their  age  in  Whist,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  score  more  of  other  simihir  abomina- 
know  any  of  the  fine  points  which  tions,  have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
Frenchmen  have  introduced  into  king  of  games.  What  is  to  be  done 
the  game.  Their  play,  too,  is  timid  to  arrest  the  progress  of  thia  iodif 
— they  regard  trumps  as  powerful  ferentism? — !iow  are  we  to  awaken 
stimulaots,  and  only  administer  men  out  Of  the  stnpor  of  this 
them  in  drop-doees.  They  seldom  apathy  ?  Have  they  never  b^rd  of 
look  at  the  game  as  a  great  whole,  the  terrible  warning  of  Talleyrand 
bnt  play  on,  card  after  card,  deem-  to  his  friend  who  could  not  play, 
ing  tach  trick  they  turn  as  a  patient  as  he  said,  '^Have  you  reflected  on 
disponed  of,  and  not  in  any  way  the  miserable  old  age  that  awaits 
connected  with  what  has  preceded  you?'*  How  much  of  human  na- 
or  is  to  follow  it.  ture  that  would  otherwise  be  un« 

Divines  are  in  Whist  pretty  much  profitable  can  be  made  available 
where  geology  was  in  the  time  of  by  Whist  I  What  scores  of  tinrsome 
the  first  Oeorges;  still  I  have  met  old  twaddlers  are  there  who  can 
with  a  bishop  and  a  stray  arch-  still  serve  thdr  country  as  whisteis  1 
deacon  or  two  who  could  hold  their  what  feeble  intelligences  that  can 
own.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  flicker  out  into  a  passing  bright- 
Establishment,  because  in  Catholic  ness  at  the  sight  of  the  ^turned 
countries  the  higher  clergy  are  very  trump  T' 

often  good  players.  Antonelli,  fur  Think  of  this,  and  think  what  is 
instance,  mi^ht  sit  down  at  the  to  become  of  us  when  the  old,  the 
Portland  of  ti>e  Turf:  and  even  my  feeble,  the  tiresome,  and  the  in- 
old  friend  G.  P.  would  find  that  hi^,  terminable  will  all  be  thrown  broad- 
Eminence  was  his  match.  cast  over  society  without  an  otgect 

Soldiers  a>'e  sorry  performers,  for  or   an    occupation.     Imagine  what 

mess-play   is   invariably    bad;    but  Bores    will    be  let  loose  upon  the 

sailors  are  infinitely   worse.      They  world,  and  fancy  how  feeble  will  be 

have  but  one   notion,  which  is  to  all  itfforts  of  wit  or  pleasantry  to 

play  out  all  the  best  cards  as  fast  season  a  mass  of  such  inoapablesl 

aa  they  can,  and    then    appeal    to  Think,  I  say,  think  of  thi&    It  ia  a 
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peril  that  has  been  ]oi«  threaten-  Whist,'*  exclaimed,  ^^l  reaUy  be- 
ing— even  irom  that  time  when  old  lieve  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
Lord  Hertford,  baffled  fmd  diseour-  when  ono  gentleman  can  have  a 
sged  by  the  invariable  reply,  '*I  vice  that  requires  more  than  two 
r^et,  my  Lord,  that  J  cannot  play  people  T' 


ONI  or  ouB  ''two  puzzles.'^ 


Ilie  two  puzzles  of  our  era  are, 
how  to  employ  our  women,  and 
what  to  do  with  our  convicts;  and 
how  little  soever-  gallant  it  may 
seem  to  place  them  in  collocation, 
there  is  a  bond  that  unites  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  good  in  viiiue 
with  the  desire  to  reform  the  bad 
from  vice,  and  which  will  save  me 
from  any  imputation  of  deficient 
delicacy. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Women. 
An  enormous  amount  of  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  in  devising 
occupations  where  female  labour 
might  be  advantageously  employed, 
and  where  the  more  partient  indus- 
try and  more  delicate  handiwork  of 
women  might  replace  the  coarser 
mechanism  of  men.  Printing,  book- 
binding, cigar-making,  ,and  the  work- 
ing of  the  telegraph,  have  been 
fr^y  opened — and,  I  believe,  very 
successfully — ^to  female  skill;  and 
scores  of  other  callings  have  been 
also  placed  at  their  disposal:  but, 
strange  enough,  the  more  that  we 
do  the  more  there  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  never  have  the  professed 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  been 
so  loud  in  their  demands  as  since 
we  have  shared  with  them  many  of 
what  we  used  to  regard  as  the 
especial  fields  of  man^s  industry. 
Women  have  taken  to  the  practice 
of  Medicine,  and  have  threatened 
to  invade  the  Bar— steps  doubtless 
anticipatory  of  the  time  when  th^ 
shall  "rise  in  the  House"  or  sit 
on  the  treasury  benches.  Now,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  we  used 
not  to  be  as  liberal  as  we  might  in 
sharing  our  callings  with  women. 
We  had  got  into  the  habit  of  un- 
derrating their  capacities,  and  dis- 
paiaging  their  fitness  for  labour, 
which  was  very  illiberal;  but  let  us 
take  care  that  the  reaction  does  not 
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carry  us  too  ftr  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  in  our  zeal  to  make  a  re- 
paration we  only  make  a  blunder, 
and  that  we  encourage  them  to 
adopt  careers  and  crafts  totally  un- 
suited  to  their .  tastes  and  their 
powers. 

It  is  quite  clear — in  j&ct,  a  mere 
glance  at  the  detail  of  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  will  suffice  to  show  it — 
that  medicine  and  surgery  should 
not  be  shared  with  them.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  they  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged  to  take  holy  or- 
ders ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  a  wise  step 
to  introduce  them  into  the  army, 
much  less  into  the  navy.  Seeing 
this,  therefore^  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  wd  women  to  be  the 
mere  drudges  —  the  Helots  of  our 
civilisation  ?  Are  we  only  to  employ 
them  in  such  humble  callings  as 
exclude  all  ideas  of  future  cUstino- 
tion  ?  A  very  serious  question  this, 
and  one  over  which  I  pondered  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  last  night, 
as  I  lay  under  the  influence  of  s<»ne 
very  strong  tea  and  a  slight  menace 
of  gout. 

Women  are  very  haughty  crea- 
tures— ^very  resentfiil  of  an^  sup- 
posed slight — very  aggressive,  be- 
sides, if  they  imagine  me  time  for 
attack  favourable.  Will  they  sit 
down  patiently  as  makers  of  pill- 
boxes and  artificial  fiowersf  Will 
they  be  satisfied  with  their  small 
gains  and  smaller  consideration? 
Will  there  not  be  ambitious  spirits 
amongst  them  who  will  ask,  What 
do  you  mean  to  offer  us?  We  are 
of  a  class  who  neither  care  to  bind 
bodes  nor  draw  patterns.  We  are 
your  equals  —  if  we  were  not  dis* 
tinctively  modest,  we  might  say 
something  more  than  your  equals 
— in  acqmrement  and  information. 
2x 
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We  haye  our  Bmatteiing  of  pbysical- 
science  humbug,  as  jou  hare;  ve 
are  read  up  in  theological  disputa- 
tion, and  are  as  ready  as  you  to  stand 
by  Moses  against  Colenso ;  in  modem 
languages  we  are  more  than  your 
match.  What  have  you  to  offer  us 
if  we  are  too  proud,  or  too  poor,  or 
too  anything  else,  to  stand  waiting 
for  a  Duyer  in  the  marriage-market 
of  Belgravia?  Tou  will  not  suffer 
us  to  enter  the  learned  professions 
nor  the  Service;  you  will  not  en- 
courage us  to  be  architects,  attor- 
neys, lahd-agents,  or  engineers.  We 
know  and  we  feel  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  callings  either  above 
our  capacity  or  unsuited  to  our 
habits,  but  you  deny  us  admittance ; 
and  now  we  ask.  What  is  your 
scheme  for  our  employment?  what 
project  havq  you  that  may  point 
out  to  us  a  future  of  independence 
and  a  station  of  respect?  Have 
you  such  a  plan  ?  or,  failing  it,  have 
you  the  courage  to  proclatm  to  the 
world  that  all  your  boasted  civilisa- 
tion can  offer  us  is  to  become  the 
governesses  to  the  children  of  our 
luckier  sisters?  But  there  are 
many  of  us  totally  unsuited  to  this, 
brought  up  with  ways  and  habits 
that  would  make  such  an  existence 
something  very  like  penal  servitude 
— what  will  you  do  with  us  ? 

With  this  cry  —  for  it  became  a 
cry — ^in  my  ears,  I  tried  to  go  asleep. 
I  counted  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-four;  I  thought  of  the  sea; 
I  imagined  I  was  listening  to  Dr. 
Gumming,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
repeat  a  distich  of  Martin  Tupper; 
but  the  force  of  conscience  and  the 
Congo  carried  the  day,  and  I  ad- 
dressed myself  vigorously  to  the 
question.  I  thought  of  making 
them  missionaries,  lighthouse-keep- 
ers, lunacy  commissioners,  'Garter 
Kingp-at-Anns,  and  suchlike,  when 
a  brilliant  thought  flashed  across 
my  brain,  and,  with  the  instinct  of 
a  great  success,  I  saw  I  had  triumph- 
ed. "Yes,"  cried  I' aloud,  "there 
'is  one  grand  career  fbr  women  —  a 
career  which  shall  engage  not  alone 
all  the  higher  and  more  delicate 
traits   of  their  organisation,  whidi 


vrill  caU  forth  tbeur  marvelloos  clear- 
sightedness and  quick  perceptioD, 
their  tact,  their  persuasiTenesa,  and 
their  ingenuity,  but  will  actually 
employ  the  less  commendable  fea- 
tures of  female  nature,  and  find  work 
for  their  powers  of  concealment, 
their  craft  in  deception,  and  their 
passion  for  intrigue.  How  is  it 
that  we  hare  never  hit  upon  it  be- 
fore? for  of  all  the  careers  meant 
by  nature  for  women,  was  there 
any  one  could  compare  with  Dip- 
lomacy I" 

Here  we  have  at  once  the  long- 
sought-for  career — ih%  desideratum 
tanti   itudii  —  the    occupation   for 
which    men    are    too    coarse,    too 
clumsy,   too  inept^  and    which    re* 
auires  the  lighter  touch  and  more 
delicate  treatment  of  female  fingers. 
It  is  the  everyday  reproach  heu^  of 
us    abroad,    that    our    representa- 
tives are  deficient  in  those  smaller 
and  nicer  traits  by  which  irritations 
are  avoided  and   unpleasant  situa- 
tions   relieved.      John,    they   say, 
always  imagines  that  to  be  national 
he  must  be  "  Bull,"  and  toss  on  his 
horns  *^all  and  eveiy"  that  opposes 
him.    Now,  late  events  might  have 
disabused  foreign  cabinets  <m  this 
score :  a  quieter  beast  than  he  has 
shown  himself  need  not  be  wished 
for.      Still,   he   has  bellowed,    and 
lashed  his  tail,  and  cut  a  few  absurd 
capers,  to  show  what  he  would  be 
at  if  provoked ;  but  the  worid  has 
grown  too  wise  to  be  terrified  by 
such  exhibitions,  and  quietly  settled 
down  to  the  opinion  that  there  is 
i)othing  to  fear  from  him.      Now, 
how    very     differently    might     all 
this  have  been  if  the  Duchess  of 
S.     were     Ambassador     at     Paris 
and   the    Countess   of    C.    at    St 
Petersburgh,  and  Lady  N.  at  Yienna ! 
There  would  have  been  no  bluster, 
no  rudeness,  no  bullying — none  of 
that    blundering     about     declining 
a  Congress  to-day  because  a   Con- 
gress '^  ought  to  follow  a  war,'*  and 
proposing  one  to-morrow,   "to  pre- 
vent a  war."    Women  despise  logic, 
and  consequently  would  not  stultify 
it.      A  temperance   apostle   is    nob 
likely    to    adulterate     the     liquor 
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that  he  does  not  drink ;  wad 
for  this  reason,  female  intelligence 
would  have  escaped  this  "  muddle.*' 
Her  Ladyship  would  have  thrown 
her  hlandishments  over  Rechbeiig 
—  he  is  now  of  the  age  when  men 
are  easy  viotims — all  the  little  ca- 
joleries and  flatteries  of  women's 
art  would  have  been  exerted  first 
to  find  out^  and  then  to  tiiwart,  his 
poticy.  It  is  notorious  that  £n^ 
lish  diplomacy  knows  next  to 
nothing  through  secret  agency., 
Would  sach  be  the  case  if  we  had 
women  as  envoys?  What  mystery 
would  stand  the  assault  of  a  fine 
lady,  trained  and  practised  by  the 
habits  of  her  daily  life?  They  tell 
us  that  our  fox-hunters  would  form 
the  finest  scout-cavalry  in  Europe; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  London 
leader  of  fashion — I  have  a  dozen 
in  my  eye  at  this  moment  —  would 
track  an  intrigue  through  all  its 
stages,  and  learn  its  intimate  de- 
tails of  place  and  time  and  agency 
weeks  before  a  merely  male  intelli- 
gence began  to  suspect  tiie  thing 
was  possible. 

Imagine  what  a  blue-book  would 
be  in  these  times  —  would  there 
be  any  reading  could  compare  with 
it  ?  We  used  to  admire  a  certain ' 
diplomatist  —  a  pleasant  nari:ator 
of  court  gossip  —  giving,  As  he  did, 
little  traits  of  Kings  and  Kaisers, 
and  telling  us  thtf  way  in  which 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
blow  his  royal  nose.  Imaging  a 
female  pen  engaged  on  such  themes  I 
What  clever  and  sharp  little  touches 
would  reveal  the  whole  tone  of  a 
"  reception  I  "  We  should  not  be  told 
"His  Majesty  received  me  coldly," 
but  we  would  have  a  beautiful  ana- 
lysis of  the  royal  mind  in  all  its 
yaried  moods  of  displeasure,  con- 
cealment, urbanity,  reserve,  and  de- 
ception. Compared  with  the  male 
yerslon  of  the  same  incident,  it 
would  be  like  Faraday's  report  on 
a  case  of  supposed  poisoning  beside 
the  blundering  narrative  of  a  coun- 
try apothecary  I 

It  is  a  long  time  —  a  very  long 
time  —  before  an  old  country  has 
energy  enough  to  throw  off  any  of 


its  accustomed  ways.  It  requires 
the  vigorous  assault  of  young  and 
sturdy  inteUigenoes,  and,  above  all, 
immense  persistence^  to  effect  it. 

Light  comes  very  slowly  in- 
deed through  the  fog  of  centuries' 
growth,  and  there  is  hope  always 
when  even  the  faintest  flicker  of 
a  ray  pierces  the  Boeotim  cloud. 
Now,  for  some  years  back,  it  may 
have  been  remarked  that  a  sort  of 
suspicion  has  been  breaking  on  the 
minds  of  our  rulers,  that  the  finer, 
the  higher,  and  subtler  organisati(»i8 
of  women  might  find  their  suit- 
able sphere  of  occupation  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  * 

"I  don't  speak  German,  but  I 
play  the  German  flute,"  said  the 
apologetic  gentleman  ;  and  so 
mi^ht  we  say.  We  don't  engage 
ladies  in  diplomacy,  but  we  em- 
ploy aU  the  old  women  of  our  own 
sex!  W)ierever  we  find  a  well- 
mannered,  soft-spoken,  fussy  old 
soul,  with  a  taste  for  fine  clothes 
and  fine  dinners,  fond  of-  court  fes- 
tivities, and  heuBurt  and  soul  de- 
voted to  royalties,  we  promote  him. 
If  he  speak  French  tolerably,  we 
make  him  a  Minister;  if  he  be 
fluent,  an  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

I  remember  an  old  medical  lec- 
turer in  Dublin  formerly,  who  used 
to  hold  forth  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  in  the  hall  of  the  University, 
and  who,  seeing  a  "  student "  whose 
studies  had  been  for  some  time 
before  pursued  -in  Germany,  ap- 
pear in  the  lecture-room,  with  a 
note-book  and  pen  to  take  down  the 
lecture  —  "  Tell  that  young  gentle- 
man," said  the  Professor,  "to  put 
up  his  writing  materials,  for  there's 
not  one  word  he'll  hear  from  me 
that  he'll  not  find  in  the  oldest 
editions  of  the  *  Dublin  Pharmaoo- 
pceia.'  "  In  the  same  spirit  our  dip- 
lomatists may  sneer  at  the  call  for 
blue-books.  We  have  all  of  us  had 
the  whole  thing  already  in  the 
'Times,'  and  why?  Because  we 
choose  to  employ  unsuitable  tools. 
We  want  to  shave  with  a  hatchet 
instead  of  a  razor;  for  be  it  re- 
marked, as  no  things  are  so  essen- 
tially unlike  as  those  that  have  a 
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certain  resembUnoe,  there  ig  nothing 
in  nature  so  remote  from  the  tfoly 
feminine  finesse  as  the  mind  of  a 
mate  **old  woman»" 

It  is  simply  to  the  flaws  and 
fulures  of  female  inte'Higence  that 
the  parallel  applies.  A  very  pleasant 
old  parson,  whom  I  knew  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  who  used  to  discourse 
to  me  muoh  about  Edmund  Burke 
and  Gayan  Hamilton,  told  me  onoe 
Ihat  he  met  old  Primate  Stewart  one 
day  returning  from  a  visitation,  and 
turned  his  horse  round  to  accom- 
pany the  carriage  for  some  distance. 
*<^  Doctor  G.f'^said  the  Archbishop, 
*^TOif  remind  me  most  strikingly 
of  nay  friend  Paley." 

"Ob,  my  Lord,  it  is  too  mudi 
honour:  I  have  not  the  shadow  of 
a  pretension  to  such  distinction." 

"Well,  sir,  it  is  true;  I  have 
Paley  before  me  as  I  look  at  you." 

"  I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  Lord- 
ship's flattery." 

"Tes,  sir;  Paley  rode  Just  snoh 


another  broiken-^owB  oM  grey  sag 
as  that" 

Do  not  therefore  ^qwrage  my 
plan  for  the  employiaent  of  women 
m  diplomacy  by  any  ungenerous 
oomparisons  with  the  Mesrkf  ladies 
at  present  engaged  in  it  This 
would  be  as  nnlkir  as  it  is  ungaSant 

There  are  a  variety  of  minor  oon- 
eiderations  which  I  might  press 
into  the  cause,  but  some  of  them 
would  appeal  less  to  the  general 
mind  than  to  the  official,  and  I 
omit  them — merely  observing  what 
facilities  it  would  give  for  5ie  de- 
spatch of  business,  if  the  Minister, 
besieged,  as  he  often  now  is,  hy 
liKly-applicants  for  a  husband*8  pro- 
motion, instead  of  the  tedious  in- 
quiry, "Who  is  Mr.  D.>— where  has 
he  been?  —  what  has  he  done? — 
•what  is  he  capable  of?"  could 
simply  say,  "Make  Mrs.  T.  Thud 
Secretary  at  Stuttgart,  and  send 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  Vioe-Gonsid  to 
Simoom  1 " 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  LATE  NOTICB  OF  B.  N.  F. 


Scarcely  had  my  brief  tribute  to 
the  fame  of  R.  N.  F.  appeared  in 
the  Magazine  of  last  month,  than 
I  read  the  following  in  the  *  Galig- 
nani '  of  the  2d  inst  It  will  be  re- 
membered, perhaps,  that  I  left  him 
at  Padua,  and  there,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  the  gifted  gentle- 
man still  resides — not,  however,  at 
the  Stella  d'Oro,  but  in  the  more 
suitable  accommodation  of  the  city 
jail.     Here  is  the  paragraph : — 

"Swindling  o»  the  Continent. — 
A  letter  from  Venice  of  March  29  gives 
us  the  following  piece  of  information 
which  may  etill  be  of  serrice  to  some  of 
our  readers,  though,  from  the  fact  with 
which  it  concludes,  it  would  seem  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  party- have  been 
brought  to  a  standstill,  at  least  for  some 
time.  This  is  not,  however,  it  may  be 
recollected,  the  first  occasion  we  have 
bad  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  for  similar  practices : — 

**  ^  I  am  informed  that  one  Hr.  New- 
ton, alitu  Neville,  alicu  Fane,  and  with 
a  dozen  other  aliaaeSy  has  been  arrested 
at  Padua  for  swindlbig.    This  ubiquitous 


gentleman  has  been  travelling  for  some 
years  at  the  expense  of  hotel-keepers, 
and  other  geese  easily  fleeced  on  the 
Continent.  In*  the  year  1662,  Mr.  Ke- 
ville  and  his  two  sons  made  tbmr  suspi- 
oious  appearance  at  Teniee,  and  tbey 
now,  ndnas  the  younger  aon,  have  vinted 
Padua  as  Mr.  Robert  N.  Newton  and  sob, 
taking  up  their  residenoe  at  the  8tdla 
d'Oro.  They  arrived  without  liiggage 
and  without  money,  both  of  wiueh  had 
been  lost  in  the  Danube ;  but  they  ex- 
pected remittances  firom  India  1  The 
obliging  landlord  lent  money,  pordiased 
clothes^  fed  them  gloriously,  and  con- 
trived, between  the  8th  Feb.  and  26th  of 
March,  to  become  the  creditor  of  New- 
ton and  son  for  1000  swaniig.  Ihe  ex- 
penses continued,  but  the  remittenoes 
never  came.  The  padenc  landlord  l>e- 
gan  to  lose  that  virtue,  and  denonnosd 
these  €Uia»e9  as  swindlers.  The  pdlioe  of 
Vienna^  hearing  of  the  event,  oent  in- 
formation that  these  two  aocommodatiBg 
gentlemen  had  practised  the  victimisiiig 
art  for  two  months  in  December  last  at 
the  Hotel  Regina  Inghilterre,  at  Peeth, 
run  up  a  current  account  of  70O  florins, 
and  decamped;  and  a  hotel-keeper  re- 
cognised the  scamps  as  having  resded 
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al  (be  JjBoa^  In  Yenioe,  in  1862,  and 
"plucked  some  profit  from  that  pale- 
faced  mooQ.'^  Mr.  Newton*8  bandwrit- 
ing  proved  him  to  be  in  1863  one  Major 
Fane,  who  bad  generously  propoaed  to 
bring  all  his  family,  consisting  of  ten 
persona,  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  Bar- 
besi  Hotel  at  Venice,  if  the  proprietor 
would  forward  him  70O  fr.,  as,  owing  to 
his  wife's  prolonged  reflidenoe  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  he  was  short  of  money, 
which,  however,  he  expected,  would  cease 
on  Uie  arrival  of  supplies  from  Calcutta. 
These  gentlemen  are  now  in  durance 
vile,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
letter  will  lead  to  their  recognition  by 
many  other  victims.' " 

Let  no  sanguine  eAtbusiast  for 
the  laws  of  property  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  man's  career  is 
now  ended,  and  that  R.  N.  F.  will  no 
more  go  forth  as  of  old  to  plunder 
and  to  rob.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
is  a  grievous  yiolation  of  personal 
liberty  certainly,  but  it  is  finite; 
and  some  fine  morning,  when  the 
lark  is  carolling  high  in  heaven, 
and  the  bright  rivulets  are  laugh- 
ing in  the  gay  sunlight,  R.  N.  F. 
will  issue  from  his  dungeon  to  taste 
again  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  to 
partake  once  more  of  the  flesh-pots 
of  some  confiding  landlord.  F.  is 
a  man  of  great  resources,  doubtless. 
When  he  repeats  a  part,  he  feels  the 
same  sort  of  repugnance  that  Fech- 
ter  w^uld  to  giving  a  fiftieth  repre- 
sentation of  Hamlet,  but  he  would 
bow  to  the  necessity  which  a  clam- 
orotts  public  imposes,  however  his 
own  taste  might  rebel  against  the 
dreariness  of  the  task.  Still,  I  feel 
assured  that  he  will  next  appear  in  a 
new  part  We  shall  hear  of  him — 
that  Ls  certain.  He  will  be  in  search 
of  a  lost  will,  by  which  he  would 
inherit  millions,  or  a  Sajvator  Rosa . 
that  he  has  been  engaged  to  buy 
for  the  Queen,  or  perhaps  he  will 
be  a  missionary  to  assist  in  that 
religious  movement  now  observable 
in  Italy.  How  dare  I  presume,  in 
my  narrow  inventiveness,  to  suggest 
to  Bttch  a  master  of  the  art  as  he  is  ? 
I  only  know  that,  whether  he  comes 
before  the  world  as  the  friend  of  Sin 
Hugh  Rose,  a  proprietor*  of  the 
*  Times,'  the  agent  of  Lord  t^ahner- 


ston,  or  a  recent  convert  from  Po» 
pery,  he  will  sustain  his  part  ad- 
mirably :  and  that  same  world  that 
he  has  duped,  robbed,  and  swindled 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  still  feed  and  clothe  him 
-^  still  believe  in  the  luggage  that 
never  comes,  and  the  remittance 
that  wUl  never  turn  up. 

After  all,  the  man  must  be  a 
greater  artist  than  I  was  willing  to 
believe  him  to  be.  He  must  be  a 
deep  student  of  the  human  heart — 
not,  perhaps,  io  its  highest  moods; 
and  he  must  well  understand  how 
to  touch  certain  chords  which  give 
their  response  in  unlimited  oo^d- 
ence  and  long  credit 

No  doubt  there  must  be  some  won- 
drous ftscination  in  these  changeful 
fortunes — these  ups  and  downs  of 
life— : otherwise #no  man  could  have 
gone,  as  he  has,  for  nigh  thirtv 
years,  hunted,  badgered,  insulted, 
and  impdsoned  in  almost  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  yet  no 
sooner  liberated  than,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  he  again  returns  to  his 
old  toil,  never  weary  wherever  the 
bread  of  idleness  can  be  eaten, 
and  where  a  lie  will  pay  for  his 
liquor. 

Talk  of  novel-writers  —  this  is  the 
great  master  of  fiction  —  the  man 
who  brings  the  product  of  imagina- 
tion to  the  real  test  of  credibility 
— the  actual  interest  of  his  public. 
Let  him  &il  in  his  description,  his 
narrative,  the  progress  of  his  events, 
or  their  probability,  and  he  is  ruined 
at  once.  He  must  not  alone  arrange 
the  circumstances  of  his  story,  but 
he  must  perform  the  hero,  and  that, 
too,  as  we  saw  latelj  at  Padua, 
wi^out  any  adventitious  aid  of 
dress  or  costume.  I  can  fancy 
what  a  sorry  figure  some  of  our 
popular  tale-writers  would  present 
if  tjiey  had  to  appeal  to  an  inn- 
keeper with  this  poor  story  of  their 
luggage  lost  in  the  Danube.  What 
a  contempt  the  rascal  must  have 
had  for  Italian  notions  of  geo^;ra- 
phy,  too,  when  he  adopted  a  nver 
so  remote  from  where  he  stood  I 
And  yet  Fd  swear  he  was  as  cool, 
aa  collected,   and  as  self-sustained 
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at  that  moment  as  ever  was  Mr.  deceired  in  Fiction.  Who  knows  If 
Gladstone  in  the  House  as  he  rose  the  tiifie  is  not  comine  when,  in- 
to more  a  motion  of  supply.  stead  of  sending  a  box  of  new  noTels 
Well,  he  is  in  Padua  now,  doubt-  to  the  country,  some  Mr.  Mudic  will 
less  dreaming  of  fresh  conquests,  despatch  one  of  these  R.  N.  F.  folk 
and  not  impossibly  speculating  on  by  a  fast  train,  with  a  line  to 
a  world  whose  guUibility  is  indeed  say,  **A  great  success:  his  Belgian 
infinite,  and  which  actually  seems  rogueries  most  junusing ;  the  exploit 
to  take  the  same  pleasure  m  being  at  Madrid  equal  to  anything  in 
cheated  in  Fact  as  it  does  in  being  *Gil  Blaa'"? 


HOW     TO     XAKB    A    NOVEL. 
A  8INBATI02IAL  SOHO. 

AiB  — "Bob  and  Joan." 

Try  with  me  and  mix 

What  will  make  a  Novel, 
All  folks  to  transfix 

In  house  or  hall  or  hovel. 
Put  the  caldron  on, 

Se*  the  bellows  blowing ; 
We'll  produce  anon 

Something  worth  the  showing. 

Toora-loora  loo, 
Toora-loora  leddy ; 

Something  neat  and  new, 
Not  produced  already. 

Throw  into  the  pot 

What  will  boil  and  bubble ; 
Never  mind  Kplot^ 

•Tisn*t  worth  the  trouble. 
Oharaeter^^  a  jest, 

Where's  the  use  of  study  ? 
ThU  will  stand  the  test 

If  only  black  and  bloody.. 

Toora-loora,  &c. 

Here's  the  *  Newgate  Guide,* 

Here's  the  '  Causes  C4Ubie8 ;  * 
Tumble  in  beside 

Poison,  gun,  and  sabre. 
These  Police  reports, 

Thou  Old  Bailey  trials. 
Horrors  of  all  sorts. 

To  match  the  Seven  Yials. 

Toora-loora,  Ac. 

Down  into  a  well. 

Lady,  thrust  your  lover 
Truth,  as  some  fblks  tell,* 

There  he  may  discover. 
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Stepdames,  sure  though  slow, 

Riyals  of  your  daughters, 
Bnng  us  from  below 

Styx  and  all  ita  waters. 

Toora-looM,  &c 

Crime  that  knows  no  bounds, 

Bisamy  and  arson ; 
Murder,  olood,  and  wounds, 

Will  carry  well  the  farce  on. 
K'ow  it^s  just  in  shape ; 

But  with  fire  and  murder, 
Treason  too,  or  rape. 

Might  help  it  on  the  further. 

Toora-loora,  Ac 

Tame  is  Virtue's  school ; 

Paint,  as  more  eSective, 
Villain,,  knave,  and  fool. 

And  always  a  Detective. 
Hate  instead  of  Love, 

Gloom  instead  of  Gladness ; 
Wit  and  Sense  remove, 

And  dash  in  lots  of  Madness. 

Toora-loora,  &c 

Sfir  the  broth  about ; 

Keep  the  flame  up  steady : 
Now  we'll  pour  it  out ; 

Now  the  Novel's  ready. 
Some  may  jeer  and  iibe ; 

We  know  where  the  shop  is, 
Beady  to  subscribe 

For  a  thousand  copies  I 

Toora-loora  loo, 

Toora-loora  leddy ; 
Now  the  dish  will  do. 

Now  the  Novel's  ready  I 
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**  The  rale  of  the  Liberal  pftrty,  ex- 
ceptionally prolonged  for  some  yean 
past  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
Lord  Palmerston^  is  at  length  yisi- 
blr  drawing  to  a  close.  They  have 
wholly  abandoned  their  character- 
istic principles — ^fiulore  after  fiulure 
has  attended  their  administration  of 
affiurs — and  the  ML  of  the  Ministry, 
ineyitable  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
eyent  which  may  occur .  any  day. 
Feeling  eren  his  own  populari^ 
waning,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
Cabinet  annihilated,  the  Premier 
watches,  as  his  only  hope,  for  some 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Op- 
position, which  may  give  him  a 
chance  of  retrieying  his  position  by 
an  appeal  to  the  countr3r.  His 
Cabinet  has  lost  some  of  its  best 
men,  and  has  become  discredited 
not  only  by  the  failure  of  its  diplo- 
macy, but  by  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  its  members.  It  has  been 
seriously  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
Lord  Herbert,  Sir  George  Lewis, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  Mr. 
Lowe  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  have  been 
expelled;  and  if  Lord  Clarendon 
has  taken  office,  it  is  only  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  thereby  be  in  a 
better  position  to  attempt  the  re* 
construction  of  a  new  Ministry. 
Meanwhile  the  Conseryatiye  party 
has  been  steadily  gaining  in  num- 
bers, as  well  as  in  cordial  union; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  into  its 
hands,  and  not  into  those  of  any 
intermediate  party,  will  deyolye  the 
conduct  of  affairs  upon  the  over- 
throw or  break-up  of  the  present 
Administration. 

The  &ilure  of  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet  is  at  length  as  conspicu- 
ous in  foreign  policy  as  it  hab  long 
been  in  all  questions  of  domes- 
tic legislation.  Every  week,  firom 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  its 
reputation  has  been  declining.  The 
Cabinet  has  been  divided  in  opin- 
ions ;  its  .policy  has  vacillated  and 
changed;  and  tiie  manner  in  which 
its  £plomacy  has  been  conducted 


has  brought  more  discredit  upon 
the  name  of  England  than  even  the 
failures  with  which  that  diplomacr 
has  been  attended.  The  British 
Gk>yemment  has  made  itself  the 
laughingstock  of  foreign  Powers,  by 
whomito  menaces  and  its  promises 
are  alike  ^sregarded,  if  not  treated 
with  derision.  And  in  its  condnct 
towards  Parliament,  the  Ministry 
has  had  recourse  to  subterfuges  and 
evasions  which  have  alienated  tiie 
respect  even  of  many  of  its  own 
party. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  re- 
vealed to  the  counter  the  humiliat- 
ing spectacle  of  a  Ministry  without 
a  policy.  At  the  most  critical  junc- 
ture, in  the  hour  of  oscillation  and 
txunsition,  when  the  course  of  events 
might  yet  have  been  shaped  aright 
by  statesmanlike  ability  and  fore- 
thought, the  British  Govemmeot 
stood  confessed  before  Europe  as 
having  no  policy  at  all.  In  January, 
nimours  were  rife  that  the  Premier 
and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  hid 
resolved  to  despatch  the  Channel 
Flc«t  and  a  military  expedition  to 
co-operate  with  the  Danes  in  m^n- 
taining  the  integrity  of  Denmark, 
and  the  rights  of  her  King  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  London. 
But  there  was  a  division  in  the 
Cabinet;  action  was  suspended ;  and 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Austio- 
Prussian  forces  showed  that  a  mili- 
tarv  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  would  come  too 
late  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war. 
But  when  Parliament  assembled, 
the  question  on  every  one's  lips 
was,  **  Has  ^  the  meditated  policy 
of  intervention  been  abandoned, 
or  is  it  merely  postponed?  When 
the  smooth  words  and  adroit  reser- 
vations which  every  Government 
adopts  before  the  sword  is  drawn, 
are  discarded  by  the  German  Pow- 
ers, is  the  policy  of  England  to  be 
neutrality  or  intervention  f  * 

The  Ministry  gave  no  reply  to 
these  questions.  They  were  aban- 
doning  their  previous  policy,  and 
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stood  shivarin^  on  tho  brink  of  a 
new  one.  Accordingly  they  sought 
to  withhold  from  Parliament  a. 
knowledge  of  what  they  had  acta- 
ally  been  doing.  No  blue-book  was 
presented,  no  copy  of  the  despatches 
was  even  promised,  to  enable  Par- 
liament to  judge  of  the  policy  of 
the  Qoyemment,  and  to  decide  as 
to  the  course  which  the  honour  and 
interests  of  Englimd  required  to  be 
taken.  The  Royal  Speech  promised 
that  the  despatches  relating  to  fiur- 
off  Japan  should  be  prodttoed,  but 
there  was  not  room  in  it^-Hio  said 
the  Premier — for  a  single  line  more 
stating  that  the  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  momentous  Bano- 
German  dispute  would  likewise  be 
presented  to  Parliament.  Ne^r  has 
any  Ministry  committed  a  similar 
dereliction  of  duty.  The  Dana- 
German  war  was  the  question  of  the 
day;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  lead  to  (if  it  had  not  already 
produced)  complications  id  which> 
the  honour  and  moral  interests,  at 
least,  of  England  would  be  deeply 
inyolved.  In  such  circumstanced,  it 
was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  GoTorn- 
ment  to  have  prepared  for  Parlia*' 
ment  the  documents  by  which  alone 
the  national  representatiyes  could- 
be  satis&ctorily  informed  of  the 
position  of  affairs.  But  the  Gbv- 
enunent  above  all  things  wished  for 
delay.  They  had'  notMng  satis&c- 
tory  either  to  say  or  to  show  in 
explanation  of  uie  embarrassing 
position  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves  and  the  country.  They 
had  no  settled  policy — the  Cabinet 
was  split  into  two  opposing  sections 
— and  they  wished  to  delay  discus- 
sion until  some  happy  accident 
should  come  to  their  aid,  or  until 
the  march  of  events  should  make 
for  them  a  policy  which  they  could 
not  find  for  themselves.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  is  an  eminently 
practical  assembly;  it  thinks  only 
of  the  existing  position,  and  con- 
cerns itself  litUe  with  what  is  past 
and  irretrievable.  And  the  Minis- 
try resolved  to  prevent  any  discus- 
sion on  their  diplomatic  proceedings 
until  it  should  be  too  late  to  find 
&oltj  and  the  course  of  events  had 


carried  the  quMtion  int6  some  new 
phase. 

It  is  needless  to  record  the  dis- 
creditable evasions  and  paltry  ex- 
cuses mih  which  the  Ministry  met 
the  complaints  of  the  House.  Par- 
liament has  not  forgotten  them; 
in  one  shi^pe  or  other,  they  are  still 
being  repeated,  and  hitherto,  it 
must  be  allowed,  with  tolerable 
success.  Three  months  have  eUpsed 
since  Parliam^t  assembled,  yet  the 
public  are  as  ignorant  of  the  real  ob- 
jects  (if  there  are  any)  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Qovernment,  as  we 
were  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  uncertainty  has  even  increasML 
What  was  mist  has  become  dark- 
nesft  "Wait,  and  you  will  see 
what  we  shall  do,"  has  been  the 
constant  reply  of  the  Ministry  to 
members  who  were  anxious  to  know 
what  was  doing,  and  whither  we 
were  drifting.  Almost  every  week 
the  House  was  told  that  some  new 
proposition  was  under  the  consider 
ration  of  the  Powers,  which  would 
alter  the  aspect-  of  the  question. 
At  last  came  the  extraordinary  pro* 
ject  of  a  Conference,  without  any 
bases  and  without  any  suspension 
of  hostilities;  and  until  this  Con- 
fbrence  should  meet  and  come  to  a 
decision — or,  as  is  more  likely,  to 
no  decision — a  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, said  the  Ministry,  would 
be  out  of  place.  And  so  the  end 
of  April  has  come,  and  the  British 
public  is  still  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment as  to  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  Government  If  the  Govern* 
ment  had  an  intelligible  policy,  and 
if  the  general  diaracter  of  the  pol* 
icy  were  known,  the  country  would 
be  content  to  wait  But  instead  of 
a  policy  there  is  a  chaos.  The 
tone  of  the  despatches  varies  from' 
month  to  month,  and  the  Premier's 
speeches  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
despatches  of  the  Cabinet.  Not  a 
single  point  in  the  Ministerial  posi* 
tion  is  defined  Will  the  Govern- 
ment adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  1852, 
— does  it  insist  on  a  return  to  the 
$taUi»  qua  ante  Mlumf  Will  it 
support  Denmark,  or  merely  con- 
tinue to  buoy  her  up  with  illusions  f 
Will  it   xei^ttd,    or   disregard,  the 
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wishes  of  the  Duchies?  Will  it 
oppose  or  acqaiesce  in  the  appeal  to 
uniTersal  sufihige  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French?  Are  we 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  or  are  we 
not?  And  in  union  with  what 
Powers  are  we  to  do  so  ? — or  are  we 
in  union  with  any  Power  at  all  ? 
Upon  each  and  all  of  these  qnes- 
tions  the  country  is  left  in  the 
utmost  uncertainty.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  there  has  been  dis- 
oord  in  the  Cabinet  —  vacillation 
and  contradictions  in  its  diplomacy. 
All  that  we  see  is  humiliation  and 
fiulure— failure  the  most  complete, 
and  humiliation  unparalleled. 

The  British  QoTemment  has  been 
"drifting,"  and  we  know  too  well 
what  that  means,  and  to  what  dif- 
ficulties it  is  likelT  to  lead.  Lord 
Malmesbury  said  rightly  that  (what- 
ever be  the  case  of  Holstein)  the 
Schleswig  question  is  a  European 
one  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
present  belligerents  alone,  and  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  become  a  question  merely  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany. 
When  at  Berlin  in  1852,  he  pressed 
this  view  of  the  matter  strongly 
and  emphatically  upon  the  Prus- 
sian (Government,  and  he  announced 
the  same  opinion  in  explicit  terms 
to  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Min- 
isters at  our  Court  Irrespective 
of  previous  engagement^  after  the 
London  treaty  of  1862  the  question 
oould  not  legitimately  assume  any 
other  form.  But  during  the  last  four 
years,  with  Lord  Russell  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  question  has  not 
been  so  treated.  Until  December 
last  his  Lordship  never  invited  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  other 
Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
London.  With  characteristic  self- 
confidence,  he  took  the  matter  in 
hand  himself.  He  advised,  he 
menaced,  he  exhorted  —  he  actu- 
ally drew  up  forms  of  constitution 
for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  idea  that  he 
was  doing  it  all  himself,  and  could 
settle  the  long-standing  dispute 
without  assistance  from  any  one. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  last 
he  at  lengUi  found  out  bis  mistake. 


Neither  party  would  listen  to  him. 
He  had,  moreover,  changed  bib  opin- 
ions so  often,  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  him  by  either  party. 
Even  the  little  states  of  Qermany 
laughed  at  his  threats.  He  oooft 
t)iirn  down  Kagosima,  they  said,  but 
he  would  not  dare  to  send  a  single 
ship  or  regiment  to  help  or  oppose 
a  European  Power.  Then  at  last 
he  found  he  must  appeal  to  the 
other  Powers — ^France,  Russia,  and 
Sweden — ^who  had  framed  and  sign- 
ed the  Treaty  of  1852.  But  here 
he  found  himself  in  a  new  dilemma. 
He  had^  refused,  without  the  slight- 
est form  of  courtesy — ^we  may  ssy 
(when  the-  publication  of  the  de- 
spatch is  considered)  with  unex- 
ampled rudeness — ^the  proposal  of  a 
Congress  made  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French :  what  success  could  be 
expect  for  his  own  proposal  of  a 
Congress  made  within  a  month 
afterwards?  In  this  Dano-6erman 
quarrel  he  had  placed  himself  and 
unfortunately  England  also,  in  a 
dilemma,  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon had  no  desire  to  help  him  out 
of  it  With  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment,' also,  he  was  on  terms  little 
short  of  hostile.  Allies  he  had 
none.  Four  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  Lordship  made  his  mem- 
orable and  startling  declaration  that 
**  England  must  look  out  for  new 
alliances.*'  Unfortunately,  for  these 
Hiree  years  bis  Lordship  has  been 
unable  to  find  them.  In  1860,  when 
Napoleon  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice, 
our  Foreign  Secretary  found  to  his 
surprise  that  we  had  no  allies— that 
England  was  isolated.  The  same 
truth  must  now  have  been  forced 
upon  him  still  more  painfully.  No 
Power  will  co-operate  with  him. 
Even  in  the  Royal  Speech  the 
Cabinet  had  to  omit  the  usual  para- 
graph in  which  Her  Majesty  an- 
nounces that  her  Qovemment  is 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  other 
Powers.  England,  under  the  Pal- 
merston  Qovemment,  has  become 
isolated,  and  in  consequence^  her 
influence  is  disregarded. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Dano-Ger- 
man  dispute  has  assumed  its  g;riev- 
ous   magnitude.     Had  France  and 
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Russia  oo-opented  with  England, 
war  would  have  been  prevented, 
and  the  qaestiooB  at  issue  would 
hare  been  amicably  settled  The 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Gorem- 
ments,  neither  of  whom  had  any 
desire  for  war,  would  gladly  have 
assented  to  the  intervention  of  the 
other  Great  Powers,  because  it 
would  have  relieved  them  of  the 
pressinre  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  the  Gennanic  Diet,  by 
convincing  the  lesser  States  that 
any  aetion  on  their  part  would 
be  hopeless  when  all  the  Great 
Powers  were  resolved  to  uphold 
the  Treaty  of  London.  Buf^France 
and  Russia  refused  to  take  any 
Joint  action  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment^ and  their  lukewarmness 
showed  that  they  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  see  England  either  come  to 
a  rupture  with  the  German  Powers, 
or  subject  herself  to  a  rebuff  and 
defiance  which  would  tend  to  de- 
stroy her  influence  on  the  Contin- 
ent The  lesser  states  of  Germany, 
accordingly,  outvoting  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  Die^  resolved  to 
take  the  matter  in^  their  owu 
hands,  and  they  were  supported  by 
a  popular  ferment  throughout  Ger- 
many, which  became  exceedingly 
embarrassing  and  menacing  to  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  These  great  Pow- 
ers were  fully  alive  to  the  perilous 
complications  which  this  little  war 
would  bring  in  its  train,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  those 
complications.  But  a  domestic  rup- 
ture in  Germany  would  be  for  them 
a  still  greater  evil;  and  as  they 
could  not  prevent  the  action  of  the 
lesser  States,  they  resolved  in  part 
to  &11  in  with  it,  and,  by  heading 
the  popular  movement,  obtain  a 
means  of  moderating  it  In  their 
circumstances,  this  was  the  best 
course  for  them  to  take.  Any 
other  Government  in  like  circum- 
stances would  have  done  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  rupture  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  would  as  in- 
fallibly invite  a  Continental  war  as 
this  strife  with  Denmark  has  pro- 
Toked  one.  The  real  source  of 
the  difficulty  lay  in  the  democratic 


agitation,  in  fiivour  of  a  war  against 
Denmark,  to  which  the  Diet  yield* 
ed  at  once.  But  the  Diet  would 
never  have  ventured  to  take  such 
a  course  if  the  diplomacy  of  Eng- 
land had  not  been  blundering  and 
the  position'  of  her  Government 
isolated. 

The  conduct  of  the  Ptfmerston 
Cabinet  has  not  only  been  **  med- 
dling and  muddline,''  but  bullying 
and  blustering.  It  has  been  as  un- 
dignified as  it  has  been  unsuccess- 
fill.  By  interfering  on  all  occasions, 
it  has  fiittered  away  its  influence; 
and  the  succession  of  humiliating 
rebufis  which  it  has  received  and 
has  tamely  submitted  to,  has  at 
length  taught  eveiy  foreign  Gov- 
ernment that  Eogluid,  under  the 
present  Administration,  is  a  bully 
who  talks  big  but  won't  fight,  and 
that  her  strongest  menaces  may  be 
disr^arded  with  impunity.  This 
is  a  new  character  for  England  to 
appear  in  before  the  nations — one 
which  every  Englishman  must  de- 
plore, and  which  he  is  entitled  to 
repudiate  as  a  fiur  representation 
of  public  feeling  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  such'  is  the  part  which 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  chooses  to 
play,  and  which  has  at  length  cul- 
minated in  a  total  breakdown  of 
British  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. 

This  is  a  mortifying  result  of  a 
blundering  and  undignified  policy. 
But,  as  regards  the  Dano-German 
question,  the  charge  against  the 
Ministry  is  not  confined  to  this. 
The  public  of  this  country  are  not 
only  ashamed  to  see  the  prestige  of 
England  lost,  and  her  influence  re- 
du^  to  zero,  but  they  acknow- 
ledge with  pain  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  holding  out  hopes 
and  promises  to  the  Danes  which 
it  has  not  redeemed,  yet  but  for 
which  the  Danes  woUld  not  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  disasters 
of  the  present  war.  It  is  beyond 
dispute — it  can  be  amplv  demon- 
strated—  that  up  to  the  last  week 
of  January  the  Palmerston  Cabinet 
was  resolved  to  go  fb  war  on  behalf 
of  DenmariL  in  case  the  Germans 
should  attack  that  Kingdom.     At 
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^e  dose  of  last  sesBton,  in  reply  to 
a  question  put  to  bim  hj  Mr.  Fits- 
gerald.  Lord  Palmerston  declared 
that  *'  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this 
country  to  uphold  the  independence 
of  Denmark;  and  if  the  Germati 
Powers  perseyere  in  the  oourse 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  they  are 
adopting:  they  will  fiod  that  ther 
will  not  have  to  deal  with  Denmark 
alone,  but  that  ^ere  an  other/ and 
greater  Powers  than  Denmark  with 
which  the  question  is  to  be  settled" 
No  statement  oould  be  plainer  thaa 
this.  Denmark  was  assured,  in  the 
most  express  terms  and  in  the  most 
public  manner,  that  if  attacked  by 
the  Qerman  Powers,  Sn^and  would 
come  to  her  assistance*  With  such, 
a  pledge  of  support,  giren  openly  by 
the  British  Qovernment,  the' Danes 
were  not  rash  in  resolTing  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  manaoed  attack  of  the 
Gennan  Powers.  An  English  army 
and  ardllery  qo-operating  with  the 
Danes  would  h«re  rendered  the  line 
of  the  Danneweik  impregnable,  while 
our  Channel  fleet  and  iron-dads,  hor- 
ering  on  the  coasts,  would  haye  ob- 
structed the  operations  of  the  inyad- 
ing  army,  and,  in  a  last  resort,  ren- 
dered hopeless  an  attack  on  Dybbol 
and  Alsen.  Nor  until  war  was  ac- 
tually begun  had  the  Danes  any 
reason  to  belieye  ihnt  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  pledges  of  support  were  re- 
yoked  On  the  contrary,  not  three 
weeks  betoe  the  Austro-Prussian 
army  crossed  the  fiider,  Lord  Ruasdl 
was  making  oyertures  to  France  to- 
join  with  En^and  in  giving  ^*  material 
assistance"  to  Denmark.  Shame* 
fUlly  mutilated  as  the  despatches  are, 
they  demonstrate  this  fact  with  suf* 
fldent  pUinnesa  But  in  case  there 
^ould  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  Lord  RussdFs  de- 
spatches, we  shall  quote  his  own 
yeivion  of  the  matter  from  the 
speech  which  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  1 1th  of  AprU.  ''  On 
the  6th  of  January,"  he  says, — 

"  Lord  Cowley,  having  been  asked  by 
Iff.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  what  more  we 
proposed  be^des  a  Conference,  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  was  Qnneoe6Bai7  then 
tO  oonalder  more  than  the  present  pro- 


poflitioB.  Baft  as  we  beard  that  the 
French  Goyeranent  desired  to  kaow 
what  it  was  that  her  M^jestY^s  Gorem. 
ment  proposed  to  do,  I  unmediately 
wrote  a  despatch  oonyeying  the  inteop 
tions  of  her  Mi^esty's  GoTemmeot  I 
also  ^  wrote  a  similar  despatch  to  Bona. 
What  I  said  in  efTect  was  this  :--There 
is  a  project  eTidently  conceired  in  Ger- 
many for  depriving  Benmaik  of  Uie 
States  of  Holstein  and  the  Dncfay  of 
Sehleswlg.  Suppoe&g  that  project  is 
'persevered  in,  will  yon,  Franee,  will 
you,  Roasia,  agree  with  us  in  giviiig 
SBaierial  assistance  to  Denmark^  That 
is  my  answer  to  mj  noble  friend^  re- 
proach. The  very  thing  which  be 
blamed  ^  for  not  doing,  if  ho  had  bad 
the  patience  to  read  a  tew  pages  further 
on,  he  would  have  found  that  w^u;tually 
did. 

"  Earl  Gret. — ^I  expressly  mentioned 
that  despatch,  and  said  its  terms  were 
too  vague. 

**Earl  RiraSELL. — ^Hy  despatch  referred 
dlsHnotly  to  a  plan  coneraved  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Denmark,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  to  prevent  the  exeontion 
of  that  plan  we  somghl  the  c^openUoa 
of  France,  of  Russia,  and  of  Sirodeo,  in 
order  to  give  material  aaatstanee  to  Dea* 
mark  in  resisting  that  dismembermsBt, 
Hy  noble  friend  calls  that  vague,  lod 
says  that  we  did  not  propose  to  give 
material  assistance ;  but  it  i^pears  that 
nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  pUia 
than  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Got- 
emment.'* 

At  the  same  time,  Lord  Russell 
fbrmally  intimated  to  the  Prussian 
Government  that  her  Majesty*s 
Government  would  regard  a  hostile 
occupation  of  Schleswig  as  a  £ttal 
blow  to  the  integrity  of  Dendark, 
and  that  he  could  not  doubt  it  would 
be  resisted  In*  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Bloomfield  on  14th  January,  Lord 
Russell  thus  describes  the  warning 
which  he  had  given  to  Count  Bern- 
storfi^  the  Prussian  Ambassador  in 
London : — 

*^  I  had  spoken  on  a  former  occaaoa 
in  the  sense  that  Denmark  would  resist 
such  an  occupation  fof  Schleswig),  and 
might  be  aided  by  Great  Britain.  He 
wished  to  have  an  explanation.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to  I  had  expresdy  de- 
clared that  I  could  not  say  what  the  de> 
cision  of  the  Government  might  be,  •« 
the  Oabhiet  had  not  deliberated,  and  ^ 
Qoaseqaently  not  submitted  any  opinion        ' 
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to  the  Queen;  bat  thftt  judgtog  from 
the  ^Derol  ourrent  of  feeling  in  PwUa- 
ment  and  in  the  nation,  I  thought  an 
invasion  of  Scblcswig  by  Germany  might 
lead  to  assistance  to  Denmark  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  Her  SC^jesty^s 
Goveniment  could  not  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  ready  to  defend 
Scbleswig,  and  to  consider  its  hostile 
occupation  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  inte- 
grity of  bis  dominions.  But  I  could  not 
doubt  that  be  would  be  asDisted  by  Pow- 
ers fiiendly  to  Denmark  in  <that  defence.** 

On  anotber  occasion,  Lord  Rus- 
sell used  the  following  language:  — 

*'  BuTope  bad  seen,  I  observed,  the  fiital 
results  to  whieh  the  seizure  of  a  material 
guaorantee  bad  led  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruth.  If.  ,6er- 
manj  should  thus  be  unfortunately  led 
to  light  up  a  war  on  the  Dider,  she 
must  be  prepared  for  eventualities  of  an 
equally  grave  nature.*' 

All  this  was  known  to  the  Danish 
Gorerament  It  vemembOTed  the 
pledge  of  Lord  Palmeraton  in  July ; 
it  hsud  seen  the  menacing  despatches 
which  Lord  Russell  had  since  then 
addressed  to  the  Germanic  Diet; 
and  now  it  saw  the  British  Govern- 
ment taking  the  final  step  of 
warning  Prussia  and  Austria, -and 
concerting  measures  for  sending 
*' mscterial  assistance*'  to  enable 
Denmark  to  resist  the  impending 
invasion.  What  was  the  Danish 
QoTemment  to  think?  What  else 
could  it  think  bat  that  the  fleet 
and  army  of  England  would  soon 
be  arrayed  on  its  side?  At  the 
same  time  the  newspaper  which  is 
known  to  be  honoured  with  the 
confidences  (or  which,  at  least,  ven- 
tilates the  projects)  of  Lord  Palmer- 
aton, stated  that  the  Government 
.could  not  tolerate  an  invasion  of 
Schleswig  by  the  German  Powers, 
and  that  the  invaders  would  be 
brought  to  their  senses  by  the  ap- 


pearance of  our  Channel  Fleet,  and 
of  a  military  expedition,  oommand- 
ed  by  **a  Crimean  ofiioer  of  fair 
reputation.*' 

But  what  has  been  the  upshot? 
Alter  promisix^  in  Parliament  to 
give  Denmark  assistance — after 
threatening  the  German  Powers 
with  war  in  the  event  of  their 
attacking  her  —  and  after  actu- 
ally plfmning  a  naval  and  military 
expedition  to  Denmark,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  last  moment  re- 
versed their  poticy.  They  suddenly 
became  nentral,  and  left  the  Danes 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
contest  They  had  not  only  taught 
the  Danes  to  count  upon  the  mili- 
tary assistance  of  England,  they 
had  induced  the  Danish  Gpvem- 
ment  to  make  great  sacrifices,  both 
diplomatic  and  military,  which  have 
operated  against  th^  most  pre- 
judicially. Tbe  Danes  assented 
with  reluctance  to  these  sacri- 
fices, and  they  did  so  only  be- 
cause they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  these  concessions  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  active 
intervention  of  England  in  their 
behalf.*  *We  need  not  say  how 
shamefully  they  have  been  deceived, 
how  bitterly  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed. They  evacuated  Holstem 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; they  gave  up  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rendsburs ;  they  lavish- 
ed money  and  e:uiausted  their 
troops  in  fortifying  the  line  of  tbe 
Dannewerk,  although  they  knew 
that  that  line  could  not  be  de- 
fended unless  a^  British  force  came 
tOx  co-operate  with  them.  They  did 
all  these  things  in  the  expectation 
that  the  British  Government  would 
keep  its  promise.  It  was  in  reli- 
anoe  upon  Irtish  co-operation  that 
they  resolved  to  encounter  tbe  im- 
mense perils  of  war ;  it  was  out  of 


*  For  example,  Lord  Wodefaouse,  when  uiging  concessions  upon  tiie  Danish^bi- 
Ister,  8aid:-«'*It  was  my  duty  to  declare  to  him  that,  if  the  Daniah  Chvemmtnt 
refected  otar  atbnee,  her  Majesty's  Qovermnent  must  leave  Denmark  to  encounter 
Germany  upon  her  own  Tesponability."  On  several  oocasions  similar  indu'ect 
ptomiaes  of  support  were  made  to  Denmark,  which,  taken  along  with  Lord  Russell's 
menacing  despatches  to  Uie  German  Powers,  and  the  known  fact  that  our  Govem- 
.ment  proposed  to  resist  Germany  by  force  of  arms,  induced  Denmark  to  make  all  the 
required  concessions  in  relianee  upon  obUuning  in  return  the  assistance  of  England. 
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deference  to  the  ^shes  of  the 
British  QoreromeDt  that  they  aban- 
doned strong  poeitions,  and  com- 
menced the  war  at  a  disadTantage. 
No  wonder  that  they  are  now  furi- 
ous at  our  treachery.  The  Palmer- 
ston  Ministry  have  done  them  a 
worse  injury  than  they  experienced 
at  our  hands  in  the  banning  of 
the  century.  There  is  but  one 
word  jfor  it—we  have  betrayed  and 
Bacri6ced  Denmark.  We  even  add 
insult  to  our  betrayal^  and,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Danes  themselves, 
our  Government  continues  to  pro- 
fess its  friendship  while  continuing 
to  let  them  sink  beneath  the  at- 
tacks of  their  foes.  A  Conference 
without  any  bases  ;  a  Conference 
without  an  armistice! — that  is  the 
"friendly  project"  with  which  we 
now  mock  them.  So  general  is  the 
indignation  at  this  unworthy  con- 
duct, that  even  the  *  Times'  cor- 
respondent (14th  April)  writes  as 
follows ; — 

"Be  it  remembered  that  the  Danes 
have  been  most  reluctantly  driven  to 
this  Conference.  They  have  been  goaded 
to  despair  by  the  heartless  desertion  of 
Europe;  they  have  been  blinded  with 
anger  at  the  *  false  promises  and  per- 
fidious suggestions/  by  which  they  were 
lulled  into  an  improrident  security,  and 
induced  to  give  up  Rendsbuig,  Frederick- 
Btadt,  and  perhaps  even  the  Dannewerk, 
under  the  influence  of  that  specious  de- 
claration, that  if  they  listened  to  their 
friends*  well-meaning  adrice, '  they  should 
not  be  left  alone  in  the  struggle.**' 

The  Ministry  attempt  to  excuse 
themselves  for  their  shameless  de- 
sertion of  a  Power  which  they  had 
led  to  rely  upon  their  assistance, 
by  saying  that  they  could  not  hdp 
it,  because  France  would  not  co- 
operate with  them.  But  that  is  no 
excuse.  E^rl  Grey  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  main- 
tain that  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land, supported  as  it  would  have 
been  by  Sweden,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  maintained  thft 
integrity  of  Denmark ;  and  even 
Lord  Wodehouse  admits  that  such 
an  intervention  might  actually 
have  prevented  the  outbreak  of 
this  deplorable  war.     It  does  not 


concern  us  to  say  whether  these 
opinions  are  corr^  or  not  The 
Ministry  stands  condemned  upon 
quite  another  issue.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  tlTect- 
ing  the  very  existence  of  the  Dan- 
ish kingdom,  they  ought  to  have 
given  no  pledges  of  assistance  to 
the  Danish  Government  —  they 
ought  not  to  have  buoyed  it  up 
with  hopes  and  expectations — un- 
less they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
adhere  to  these  pledges,  and  to 
have  realised  those  expectations. 
To  turn  round  at  the  eleventh  boor, 
and  abandon  the  Danes  after  war 
had  become  inevitable,  nay,  when 
war  had  actually  commenced,  is 
a  disgrace  unpardonable,  and  one 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  our 
history  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half  at  least 

Moreover,  if  we  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  En^nd,  at  this 
most  critical  junctare,  found  herself 
isolated  and  impotent,  we  shall  find 
that  this  isolation  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
itself.  During  the  last  fourteen 
months  a  game  of  chess  has  been 
goi^g  on  between  Downing  Stieet 
and  the  Tuileries.  Last  summer 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues 
were  bent  upon  triddng  the  £m- 
peror  Napoleon.  In  the  Polish  re- 
volt they  saw  a  means  of  outwit- 
ting Napoleon^  and  rupturing  the 
'*  cordial  understanding  "  which  for 
several  years  had  existed  between 
Russia,  and  France.  They  resolved 
to  place  France  in  a  position  of 
open  hostility  to  Russia.  With 
this  view  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Russell  denounced  in  the  most  vio- 
lent terms  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
and  vehemently  supported  in  Par- 
liament the  cause  of  Poland.  They 
also  sent  menacing  despatches  to  St 
Petersbui^,  couched  in  terms  such 
as  are  only  employed  in  diplomacy 
when  the  €k>vemment  which  uses 
them  is  resolved  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  its  demands.  Con- 
cluding that  the  British  Govon- 
ment  was  in  earnest,  and  would 
adhere  to  the  views  vriiich  it  ex- 
pressed, tiie  Emperor  of  the  Frendi 
followed  suit,  and  prepared  for  the 
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oatbreak  of  war,  wbidi  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
the     policy    adopted    hj   the    two 
Powers.      In  July  the  preliminary 
step  to  war  was  takeo,  by  equip- 
ping   the   reserve   artillery   of  the 
Guard — the  arsenals  of  Vinoennes 
rang  with  preparations,  and  the  iron- 
clad war-ships   at  Cherbourg  were 
ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness.    But 
no  sooner  had  the  French  Emperor 
openly  manifested   his  hostility  to 
Russia,  and  his  desire  to  give  ma- 
terial assistance   to    the   insurgent 
Poles,  than  the  British  €U>vemment 
drew  back,  and  declared  that,  come 
what  may,  they  would  not  go  to 
war  on    behalf  of  Poland.      They 
had  tricked  the  Emperor,  and  then 
left  him  in  the  lurch.     A^in.  when, 
with  a  view  to  cover  his  retreat, 
Napoleon  proposed  a  Congress    to 
settle  the  Polish  and  other  pendmg 
questions,  the  British    Government 
hastened,    in   uncourteous   fashion, 
to  knock  his  project  on  the  head. 
But  no  sooner  bad  they  thus  thwart- 
ed and  mortified  the  Emperor,  than 
the  tide   turned,    and   they   them- 
selyes  became  the  suffering  party. 
The    Germans    resolved   to  ^attack 
Denmark,    and    the    British  ,Gov- 
emment    was     pledged    to     resist 
such    an   aggression.       After   hav- 
ing tricked  and  thwarted  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the    Palmer- 
Bton  Cabinet  felt  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  ask  him  to  co-operate  with 
them.    Accordingly,  for  six  weeks 
longer  they  continued   their   game 
of  bluster  with  Germany,  hoping  to 
deter  the  German  Powers  from  their 
meditated  attack.     But  the  tactics 
which  the  British  Ministry  had  pur- 
sued on  the    Polish  question   now 
brought  its  own  punishment.    The 
German  Powers  would  not  believe 
they    were   in   earnest     They   re- 
membered the  game  of  brag  which 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell  had 
played  on  the  Polish  question,  and 
they  reasonably  concludcMl  that  tbe 
menaces  of  these  statesmen  on  this 
occasion  would  be  equally  fruitless 
of  result      Accordingly  they  paid 
no  heed  to  the  angry  despatches  of 
the  British    Government,    and    the 
occupation  of  Holstein  commenced. 


Then  at  last— with  what 
may  be  easily  imagined — the  British 
Government   turned   to  the  poten- 
tate whom  they  had  used  so  badly, 
and  requested  his   assistance^      To 
their  first  request  (6th  January)  the 
French  Government  replied  by  ask- 
ing whether  they  really  meant  to  go 
to  war  in  case  the  German  Powers 
should  persist  in  their  aggression—- 
sailing  plainly  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  tricked  once,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  left  in  the  lurch  again. 
Thus  driven  to  plain  speaking,  the 
British  Government  stated  that  thdy 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  with  the 
German  Powers,  and  solicited  his 
co-operation.    As  Lord  Russell  said 
{mde  the  extract  from  his  speech  on 
11th  April,  given  supra) t  ''Nothing 
could  be  more  dear  and  plain  than 
the  proposal  of  Hw  Majesty*s  Gov- 
ernment''    But,  following  the  tac- 
tics which  they  had  pursued  towards 
himself  on    tiie    Polish    question, 
having  thus  committed  tbe  British 
Government  to  an  open  expression 
of  their  hostility  to  Germany,   the 
Emperor  refused  point-blank  to  help 
them,   and  left  them  to  resist  the 
agression   on    Denmark     if    they 
could.    The  Emperor  had  as  great 
an  interest  in  setting  England  and 
Germany  at    feud,    as    the   British 
Government   had   in    producing    a 
rupture  between  France  and  Russia. 
He  had  no  desire  to  prevent  the 
war.     The  further  it  pg^oceeded,  the 
more  embittered  (he  knew)  would 
become    public   feeling  in  England 
against  the  German  Powers.      The 
exasperation  thus  produced  would 
serve   his   purpose   admirably.      It 
would    render   England    indifferent 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, which  he  designs   to  carnr 
out  at  the  expense  of  Germany.    It 
might    even    do    more    than  this. 
Thwarted    and   humiliated    on    all 
hands,   and  desirous  to  recover  its 
prestige  at  all  risks,  it  was  possible 
that  the  Palmerston  Cabinet,  sup- 
ported by  an   unreflecting  popular 
agitation,  might  even  come   round 
to  bis  views,  and  join  with  him  in 
a  war  which  he  would  quickly  turn 
to  his  own  account 
The  French  Emperor   has   com- 
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pletely  tamed  the  tables  upon' Lord 
Palmerston  and  bia  colleagues. 
Tbey  must  come  to  his  terms,  or 
else  back  out  of  the  Danish  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  so  ignominious  as 
to  insure  their  down&ll.  Already 
they  have  begun  to  recant  their 
opinions,  and  tuiopt  principles  which 
they  ruthlessly  condemned  when 
advocated  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  In  their  extremity,  and 
to  cover  their  shameftil  abandon- 
ment of  Denmark^  they  have  adopt- 
ed in  principle  the  very  proposal  for 
a  Congress,  which  five  months  before 
was  made  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Congress  on  the  Danish  question 
is  open  to  the  very  objections  which 
they  considered  fatal  m  the  case  of 
the  wider  project  of  a  Congress  pro- 
posed by  Napoleon.  Read  "Den- 
mai'k"  for  "Poland,"  and  "Ger- 
many '^  for  "  Russia,"  in  the  following 
,  quotation,  and  say  if  Lord  Russell-s 
views,  expressed  in  his  memorable 
despatch  of  25th  November  are  not 
•  as  applicable  to  the  present  Con- 
gress as  to  that  which  he  so  un- 
sparingly cond^noed : — 

"With  regard  to  Poland,  .  .  .  would 
there  be  any  advantage  in  repeating,  in 
the  name  of  a  Congress,  repreaentationa 
idreadj  made  with  so  little  effect  f  la  it 
probable  that  a  Oongrees  would  be  able 
to  secure  better  terms  for  Poland,  unless 
by  a  combined  employment  of  force?  .  »  . 
If  not,  the  qtiestion  becomes  one  of  hu- 
miliation or  of  war  against  Russia ;  and 
those  Powers  who  are  not  ready  to  incur 
the  cost  and  haaard  of  war  mar  well  de- 
dre  to  avoid  the  other  altemauyes.  .  .  .• 

**If  the  expression  of  opinions  and 
wishes  would  accomplish  no  positive  re- 
sults, it  appears  certain  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  Congress  would  consist  of  de- 
mands and  pretensions  put  forward  by 
pome  Powers  and  resisted  by  others; 
and  there  being  no  supreme  authority  in 
such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  deoi- 
siods  of  the  majority,  the  Congress  would 
probably  separate,  leaving  many  of  its 
members  on  worse  tenns  with  eadb  other 
than  they  had  been  when  they  met^* 

The  French  Emperor  must  be 
pleased  to  find  the  British  Govern- 
ment thus  recanting  their  opinions, 
and  coming  round  to  his  own  views. 
It  is  not  an  empty  triumph  which 
he  thus  obtams.    In  the  first  place, 


it  has  given  him  the  wished-for  op- 
portunity of  proclaiming  his  new 
principle,  that  the  fortunes  of  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  biUot- 
box;  and  how  the  ballot-box  can 
be  worked,  has  been  ahready  shown 
in  the  case  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
Doubtless  we  shall  see  it  by-and-by 
applied  with  equal  success  in  the 
case  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
also  in  Belgium.  In  the  second 
place,  by  his  masterly  po]i<7,  he  has 
made  his  co-operation  indispensable 
to  the  British  Gkivernment,  and  wiU 
exact  his  own  terms.  Lord  Ckren- 
don  has  been  despatched  as  a  peace- 
maker to  the  Tuileries;  and  either 
his  mission  will  be  fruitless,  or  else 
England  must  subordinate  her  pol- 
icy and  interests  to  those  of  the 
Franch  Emper6r.  Either  the  Pal- 
merston Cabinet  will  be  left  help- 
less, to  reap  the  fruit  of  its  blun- 
deriag  and  shameful  pdicy— in 
which  case  its  downfall  will  be  im- 
mediate—or else  it  will  purchase  a 
further  lease  <^  power  by  co-opent- 
ing  with  Napoleon  in  a  policy  which 
(however  popular  possibly  at  the 
outset)  will  sacrifice  the  true  inte- 
rests of  England,  and  pcrmaneotly 
weaken  her  position  as  a  European 
Power. 

Ever  since  the  presoit  Ministry 
took'  office,  its  career  has  presented 
an  abandonment  of  measures  and 
principles  which  is  without  a  pand- 
lel  in  Parliamentary  history.  It  is 
no  longer  its  former  self.  Alike  in 
home  and  in  foreign  affairs,  it  has 
turned  its  back  upon  itself  In 
home  afiatrs  it  has  abandoned  the 
many  innovations,  miscalled  ^'re- 
forms,*' which  it  formerly  advocated 
both  in  State  and  ChurdL  Its  Be- 
form  Bill  was  shelved,  withdrawn 
without  a  division,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  given  up  and  buried  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  Russell  and 
all  his  colleagues.  The  attadcs  of 
the  Government  on  the  Church 
were  persisted  in  for  a  longer 
period,  but  these  also  have  been 
abandoned ;  And  the  opposition  to 
church-rates,  and  the  four  or  five 
other  measures  of  hostility  to  the 
Church,  no  longer  figure  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  official  Liberals,  t^e 
Liberal  chie&  now  find  themsdves 
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the  exponents  of  an  extinct  creed. 
The  tide  of  popularity  has  ebbed 
away  from  all  the  measures  with 
which  they  had  connected  their 
names:  and  Lord  Russell,  the  great 
champion  of  reform^  the  statesman 
par  excellence  of  innovation,  has  at 
length  given  np  the  mission  of  his 
life  and  rung  the  knell  of  Liberal- 
ism by  his  recent  memorable  exhor* 
tation  to  the  country  to  **rest  and 
be  thankful." 

If  we  turn  from  home  to  foreign 
affidrs,  we  find  a  remarkable  series 
of    &ilures,     which     unfortunately 
are    as  disastrous  to  the   interests 
of  the  country  as  they  are  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Ministry.      Lord 
Palmerston,  who   declared    at  Tiv- 
erton,   immediately    before    taking 
office  in  1859,   that  be   hoped   to 
see  the  Austrians  entirely    driven 
out  of  Italy  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  had  not  been  a  month  in  office 
before    the   French    Dmperor    gave 
him    his    first    disappointment    by 
summarily  closing  the  war  at  Villa- 
franca.      Next,  as  the  natural  and 
prearranged  close  of  a  war  which 
Lord  Palmerston  had  so  loudly  ap- 
proved, came  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice — which  the  Emperor  cool- 
ly carried  out,  in  complete    disre- 
gard to  the  noisy  declamations  of 
the  British  Ministry,  as  well  as  of 
the  '* moral  influence*'  of  England, 
which  they  boasted  to  have  made 
so  powerful  on  the  Continent    To 
this    day,    also,    despite    the    de- 
spatches of  Earl  Russell  and   the 
aforesaid    "moral    influence,*'    the 
French  troops  still  keep  possession 
of  Rome,  and  prevent  the  unifica- 
tion  of  Italy.     We   have    already 
spoken  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  the 
Ministry  on  the  Polish  questi6n,  in 
which  it   almost  seemed   to    court 
the    rebuff  which   was    so   uncere- 
moniously administered  to  it.    And 
in  the  Dano-German  question,  after 
a  whole  series  of  warlike  despatches 
and    noisy    denunciations,    it    has 
ended    by    sacrificing    the    Power 
which  it  had  taught  to  rely  upon 
it     for    material    support      It    is 
curious  also  to  observe  that,  in  this 
question,  the  Ministry  has  adopted 
you  xcv. — "SO,  DLxxzni. 


the  verjr  opposite  principle  firom 
that  which  influenced  it  in  the 
Italian  question.  In  Italy  every- 
thing was  right  which  tended  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  national- 
ity. It  did  not  matter  how  illegal 
was  the  procedure,  how  dishonour- 
able the  plots,  by  which  the  cause 
of  nationality  was  advanced  in 
Italy:  they  were  not  only  con- 
doned but  openly  justified  and  ex- 
tolled by  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleagues.  But  again  the  question 
of  Nationality  has  affected  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  how  different 
is  the  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment! What  tiie  Italians  did 
illegally,  the  Germans  are  doiilg 
legally ;  yet  Lord  Palmerston 
abuses  the  Germans  as  noisily  as 
he  commended  the  Italians.  The 
Germans  have  gone  to  war  with 
Denmark  in  order  to  maintain 
the  rights  (doubtless  also  with 
the  ulterior  view  of  establish- 
ing the  independence)  of  the  Ger- 
man population  subject  to  the 
l)anish  crown.  Surely  such  a  cause 
should  have  enjoyed  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
which  had  played  so  demonstrative 
a  part  when  a  similar  question  was 
at  issue  in  Italy.  But  no:  tke 
Ministry  has  changed  its  principles 
on  this  as  on  all  other  questions; 
and  instead  of  supporting  its  pet 
principle  of  nationality,  has  been 
willing  to  go  to  war  with  the  Ger- 
mans for  mooting  it  Inexplicable 
inconsistencies,  also,  mark  the 
speeches  and  despatches  of  the 
Cabinet  While  Lord  Palmerston 
on  every  occasion  denounces  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchies  as  an  "  out- 
rage," an  '"infamous  aggression," 
Lord  Russell  shows  in  his  despatches 
that  the  Germans  were  legsdly  en- 
titied  to  intervene,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  Denmark  fulfilment  of 
engagements  which  she  had  not 
only  disregarded  but  directly  vio- 
lated. His  Lordship  states  this 
plainly  in  his  despatches  paseim. 
For  example,  on  17th  December  he 
writes  as  follows  to  Lord  Wode- 
house:  "The  fundamental  law  for 
Denmark  Proper  and  Schleswig, 
2t 
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which  was  sanctioned  on  the  18th 
November  1863,  is  virtually  an  in- 
corporation of  Schlcswig  vrith  Den- 
mark      The  i?ew  constitution, 

therefore,  being  without  the  requi- 
site sanction  of  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wig,  and  being  contrary  to  the, 
engagements  of  the  crown  of  Den-' 
mark,  ought,  so  far  as  Schleswig  is 
concerned,  to  be  repealed."  And 
on  the  same  day  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Murray: — "A  violation  of 
,  the  engagements  taken  by  Denmark 
in  1851-2  towards  Germany  is  an 
offence  which  may  properly  be  re- 
sented, and  for  which  redress  may 
be  claimed."  Here,  then,  we  find 
that  while  the  Premier  ^eats  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchies  as  *'  an  in- 
famous aggression,"  the  Foreign 
Secretary  states  explicitly  that  Den« 
mark  had  "violated  her  engage- 
ments," and  that  such  a  violation 
was  a  well-founded  casus  belli — ^an 
act  which  "may  properly  be  re- 
sented, and  for  which  redress  may 
be  claimed."  How  are  we. to  re- 
concile such  a  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  two  leading 
members  of  the  Cabinet?  Ifow 
are  we  to  account  for  the  sudden 
forgetfulness .  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  which  has  come  over 
both  Lord  Palmerston  arid  Lord 
Russell,  not  to  speak  of  their  col- 
leagues and  subordinates?  How 
are  we  to  explain  Lord  Russell's 
menaces  towards  the  German 
Powers,  when  he  himself  states 
that  they  were  full^  entitled  to 
take  measures  for  obtaining  redress  ? 
And  above  all,  how  is  it  possible 
to  excuse  the  Ministry  for  leading 
Denmark  to  expect  material  assist- 
ance from  this  country,  up  to  the 
very  time  that  hostilities  began, 
and  thereafter  first  hesitating  and 
then  resiling,  leaving  Denmark  in 
the  lurch  ?  ^  The  policy  of  the 
Government  is  an  enigma— its  dip- 
lomacy is  a  chao& 


The  Lord  Palmerston  of  to-day 
is  not  his  former  self.     Doubtless 
even    the   most    vigorous   capacity 
must  begin  to  decline  when  life  has 
overstepped    its    ordinary   limit  of 
fourscore  years.     But  it  is  rather 
to  the  inirect  than  to  the  direct 
effects  of  advancing   age   that  we 
attribute     the    pcci2iar    differences 
which    the    veteran    Premier   now 
presents  to  the  Palmerston  of  for- 
mer days.     A  natural  but  danger- 
ous ambition  prompts  him  to  keep 
in  office  to  the  last    Were  he  to 
fall,  he  could  not  look  forward  to 
another  Premiership.    His  has  been 
the  greatest  reptitation  of  any  Eng- 
lish  statesman    since    Sir    Robei^ 
Peel      Indeed,  of  late  years  there 
has  been   an   enthusiasm  for   Pal- 
merston such  as  there  was  not  for 
PeeL    But  that  enthusiasm  is  wan- 
ing.     The     Cabinet    has    become 
wholly  discredited.     Blunder  after 
blunder,    failure    after   failure,   has 
marked  its  career.     In  foreign  afi&irs" 
its  power  is  paralyse  by  disanion. 
At  the  critical  juncture,  a  line  ol 
policy  which  had  been  followed  for 
months  is  suddenly  abandoned   in 
consequence  of  a  split  in  the  Cabi- 
net   Eager  to  remain  in  power  to 
the    last    Lord    Palmerston    gives 
way  before  threats  of  a  *seoes»on 
which  would  endanger   hia    Minis- 
try.     Bather  than  res^n,   he  be- 
comes a  roi  faineant    But  ttie  in- 
terests of  the  country  Buffer  from 
such  ia  course.    The  moral  influence 
of  England  is  temporarily  annihi- 
lated;  our  threats  of  hostility  are 
disregarded    and    contemned ;    and 
Dur  promises  of  material  assistance 
are  given  only  to  He  broken.    At 
present  England  hlis  not  a  single 
ally, .  and   her    name  has    become 
a    laughingstock   among  the    great 
Powers.    She  is  a  terror  to  no  one, 
and  a   danger  only  to   those  who 
trust  in  her. 
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It  was  like  a  return  to  his  former 
sdf — to  his  gay,  happy,  careless 
nature -->  for  Tonj  Butler  to  find 
himself  with  his  friend  Skeffy. 
As  painters  lay  layers  of  the  same 
colour  on,  one  over  the  other,  to 
deepen  the  effect,  so  does  youth 
double  itself  hy  companionship.  As 
for  Skeffy,  never  did  a  schoolboy 
exnlc  more  in  a  holiday,  and,  like 
a  schoolboy,  his  spirits  boiled  over 
in  all  manner  of  small  excesses, 
practical  jokes  on  his  fellow-passen- 
gerSy  and  all  those  glorious  tomfool- 
erieSy  to  be  able  to  do  which,  with 
sest,  is  worth  all  the  enjoyment  that 
ever  cynicism  yielded  twice  told. 

'*  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come. 
I  didn't  see  you  when  the  coach 
drove  into  the  inn  yard ;  and  I  was 
so  disappointed,'*  said  Tony,  as  he 
surveyed  the  mass  of  luggage  which 
the  g^ard  seemed  never  to  finish 
depositing  before  his  friend. 

**  Two  portmanteaus,  sir,"  said  the 
^ard,  "three  carpet-bags,  a  dress- 
ing-case, a  hst-box,  a  gun-case, 
bundle  of  sticks  and  umbrellas,  and 
I  think  this  parrot  and  cage,  are 
yours." 

VOIf.    ZCr. — ^NO.   DLXXXXV. 


"A  parrot,  Skeffy r 

"For  Mrs.  Maxwell,  yoa  dog: 
she  loves  parrots,  and  I  gave  ten 
guineas  for  that  iM^ggar,  because  they 
assured  me  he  could  positively  keep 
up  a  conversation;  and  the  only 
thing,  he  can  sav  is,  'Don't  you 
wish  you  may  get  it  f  " 

No  sooner  had  the  bird  beard  the 
words  than  he  screamed  them  out 
with  a  wild  and  scornful  cry  that 
made  them  sound  like  a  bitter  mock- 
ely. 

"  There-that's  at  rne,"  whispered 
Skeffy  —  "at  me  and  my  efaance  of 
Tilney.  Fm  half  inclined  to  wnn^ 
his  neck  when  I  hear  it" 

'"Are  you  looking  for  any  one, 
Harris?"  asked  Tony  of  a  servant  in 
livery  who  had  just  ridden  into  the 
yard. 

"Tes,  sir;  I  have  a  letter  firom 
my  mistress  for  a  gentleman  that 
was  to  have  come  by  the  mail" 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Tony,  as  ho 
glanced  at  the  address.  "This  is 
Mr.  Skeffington  Damer." 

While  Skeffv  broke  the  seal,  Tony 
muttered  in  his  ear,  "Mind,  old' 
fellow,  you  are  to  come  to  us  before 
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you  go  to  Tilney,  no  matter  how 
pressing  she  may  be." 

**  Here's  a  business,"  said  Skefy ; 
*^as  well  as  I  can  make,  out  her  old 
pothooks,  it  is  that  she  can't  receive 
me.  *My  dear' — she  first  wrote 
*  Nephew/  but  it's  smudged  out — 
'My  dear  Cousin  Darner,  I  am 
much  distressed  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  not  come  hera  It  is  the  scar- 
latina, which  the  doctors  all  think 
highly  infectious,  though  we  bum 
cinnamon'  and  that  other  thing 
through  all  the  rooma  My  advice 
would  be  to  go  to  Harrogate,  or 
some  nioe  place,  to  amuse  yourself, 
and  I  enclose  this  piece  of  thin 
paper.'  Where  is  it  though?"  said 
he,  opening  the  letter  and  shaking 
it  ''  Just  think  of  the  old  woman 
forgetting  to  put  up  the  enclo- 
sure 1" 

"  Try  the  envelope  I"  cried  Tony, 
eagerly;  but  no,  ^e  envelope  was 
also  empty,  and  it  was  plain  enough 
she  had  oniitted  it 

Skeffy  read  on  —  "  *  I  had  a  very 
pretty  pony  for  you  here,  and  I 
remember  Lydia  Damer  told  me 
how  nice  you  looked  riding,  with 
the  long  6urla  down  your  back.' 
Why,  that  was  five^nd-twenty 
years  ago !"  cried  he,  with  a  scream 
of  laughter — "just  fancy  Tony!" 
and  he  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair.  "How  am  I  ever  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  with  this 
crop  I  *  But ' " — he  went  on  to  read 
.  — "*But  I  suppose  I -shall  not  see 
that  now.  I  shall  be  eighty-one 
next  November.  Mind  tmit  you 
drink  my  health  on  the  22d,  if  I  be 
alive.  I  could  send  vou  the  pony 
if  you  thought  it  would  not  be  t5o 
expensive  to  keep  him  in  London. 
Tilney  is  looking,  beautiful,  and  the 
trees  are  budding  as  if  it  were  spring. 
Drop  me  a  line  before  you  leave  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  believe  me, 
your  affectionate  godmother, 

"'Dinah  Mazwbll.' 

"I  think  rd  better  say  Til  send 
an  answer,"  said  Skeflfy,  as  he 
crumpled  up  the  letter;    "and  as 

to  the  enclosure ^" 

*       A  wild  scream  and  some    unin- 


telligible utterance  broke  from  the 
parrot  at  this  instant 

"Yes,  you  beggar,  *you  wish  I 
may  get  it'  By  the  way,  the  se^ 
vant  can  take  that  fellow  back  wiUi 
him :  I  am  right  glad  to  be  rid  of 
him.' 

"It's  the  old  adage  of  the  HI 
wind,"  said  Tony,  laughing. 

"  How  BO  ?    What  do  you  mean  f ' 

"  I'mean  that  your  ill-luck  is  our 
good  fortune ;  for  as  you  can't  go 
to  Tilney,  you'll  have  to  stay  the 
longer  with  us." 

Skeffy  seized  his  hand  and  gtye 
it  a  cordial  shake,  and  the  two 
young  fellows  looked  fully  and 
fnfMj  at  each  other,  as  men  do 
look  before  the  game  of  life  has 
caught  too  strong  a  hold  upon  thdr 
hearts,  and  taught  them  over-inxietj 
to  rise  winners  from  it 

"Now  then  for  your  chateau," 
said  Skefiy,  as  he  leaped  up  on  the 
car,  already  half-hidden  beneath  his 
luggage. 

"  Our  chateau  is  a  thatched  cabin," 
said  Tony,  blushing  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  seem  at  ease.  "It is 
only  a  friend  would  have  heart  to 
face  its  humble  fare." 

Not  heeding,  if  he  even  heard,  the 
remark,  Skeffy  rattled  on  about 
everything  —  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture ;  talked  of  their  jollv  dinner  at 
Richmond,  and  of  each  of  their  com- 
panions on  that  gay  day ;  asked  the 
names  of  the  various  places  they 
passed  on  the  road  —  what  were  the 
usual  fortunes  of  the  proprietors, 
how  they  spent  them,  and,  seldom 
waiting  for  the  answer,  started  some 
new  query,  to  be  forgotten  in  its  turn. 

"It  is  a  finer  country  to  ride 
over,"  said  Tony,  anxious  to  say 
something  favourable  for  his  locality, 
"  than  to  look  at  It  is  not  pret^, 
perhaps,  but  there's  plenty  of  grass, 
and  no  end  of  stone  walls  to  jump, 
and  in  the  season  there's  some  capi- 
tal trout-fishing  too." 

"  Don't  care  a  copper  for  dthcr. 
rd  rather  see  a  new  pantomime  than 
the  best  stag-hunt  in  Europe.  Id 
rather  see  Tom  Salter  do  the  double 
spring  backwards  than  Fd  see  thm 
take  a  whale." 
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'*rin  not  of  TOUT  mind,  then," 
said  Tony.  **ra  rather  be  out  on 
the  hillside  of  a  dull,  good-Bcenting 
day — well  moonted,  of  course — and 
hear  the  dogs  as  they  rushed  yelping 
through  the  cover." 

"  Yoics,  yoics,  yoics  I  I  saw  it 
all  at  AsUey's,  and  they  took  a  gate 
in  rare  style :  but,  I  say,  what  is 
that  tower  yonder  topping  the 
trees  ?" 

"That  is  Lyle  Abbey,  Sir  Ar- 
thur  Lyle^s  plac&" 

"  Lyle — LtIc.  There  was  such 
a  picture  in  the  Ezhibidon  last  year 
of  twO'SisterSy  Maud,  or  Alice,  or 
Bella  Lyle,  and  another,  by  Watts. 
I  used  to  go' every  morning,  before  I 
went  down  to  the  Office,  to  have  a 
look  at  them,  and  I  never  was  quite 
certain  which  I  was  in  love  with." 

"  They  are  here ;  they  are  Sir 
Arthur's  daughters." 

"  You  donH  say  so.  And  do  you 
know  them,  Tony?" 

"As  well  as  if  they  were  my 
sisters." 

"Ain't  I  in  luck!"  cried  Skeffy, 
in  exultation.  "  Vd  have  gone  to 
Tamoff — that's  the  place  Holmes 
was  named  consul  at,  ^and  wrote 
back  word  that  it  didnU  exist,  and 
that  the  geography  fellows  were  only 
hoaxing  3ie  Office  1  just  fancy,  hoax- 
ing the  Office  1  HuUoa  I — what  have 
we  heret  a  four-horse  team,  by  aU 
that's  stunning." 

"  Mrs.  Traflford's.  Draw  up  at  the 
side  of  the  road  till  they  pass,  Peter," 
said  Tony,  hurriedly.  The  servant 
on  the  box  of  the  carriage  had,  how- 
ever, apparently  announced  Tony 
Butler's  presence,  for  the  postilions 
slackened  their  pace,  and  came  to  a 
dead  halt  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
the  car. 

"  My  mistress,  sir,  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  you,"  said  the  servant, 
approadiing  Tony. 

"Is  sheidone,  Coles?"  asked  he, 
as  he  descended  from  the  car. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Somewhat  reassured  by  this,  but 
at  the  same  time  nqt  a  little  agi- 
tated, Tony  drew  nigh  the  carriage. 
Mrs.  Trafford  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
large  fur  mantle— the  day  was  a  cold 


one— and  lay  back  without  making 
any  noovement  to  salute,  except  a 
slight  bend  of  the  head  as  he  ap* 
preached. 

"  I  have  to  apologise  for  stopping 
you,"  said  she,  coldly ;  "  but  1  had 
a  message  to  give  you  from  Mr. 
Maitland,  who  left  this  a  couple  of 
days  ago." 

"Is  he  gone  —  gone  fcr  good?" 
asked  Tony,  not  really  Imowing 
what  he  said. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  *  for 
good'  means,"  said  she,  smiling 
fiiintl^;  "but  I  believe  he  has  not 
any  intention  to  return  here.  His 
message  was  to  say  that,  being  mudh 
pressed  for  time,  he  bad  not  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  your  note." 

"I  don't  think  it  required  an 
answer,"  broke  in  Tony,  sternly. 

"Perhaps  not  as  regarded  you^ 
but  possibly  it  did  as  respected 
himself." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that,  as  you 
had  declined  his  offer,  you  might 
possibly,  from  inadvertence  or  any 
other  cause,  allude  to  it^  whereas 
he  expressly  wished  that  the  sub- 
ject should  never  be  mentioned." 

"  You  were  apparently  very  much 
in  his  confidence,"  said  Tony,  fixing 
his  eyes  steadily  on  her. 

"When  I  learn  by  what  right 
you  jtsk  me  that  question,  FU  an- 
swer it,"  said  she^  just  tia  defiantly. 

Tony's  &ce  became  crimson,  and 
he  could  not  utter  a  word.  At  last 
he  stammered  out,  "I  have  a  friend 
here,  Mr.  Damer:  he  is  just  come 
over  to  pay  a  visit  at  Tilney,  and 
Mrs.  Maxwell  sends  him  a  note  to 
say  that  they  are  all  ill  there." 

"  Only  Bella^  and  she  is  better." 

"And  was  Bella  ill?"  asked 
Tony,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  since  Tuesday;  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  even  up  to  Friday, 
very  ill  There  was  a  time  this 
could  scarcely  have  happened  with- 
out your  coming  to  ask  alter  her." 

"  Is  it  my  fault,  Alice  ?  First  of 
aD,  I  never  knew  it  You  know 
well  I  go  nowhere.  X  do  not  mix 
with  those  who  frequent  grand 
houses.    But  tell,  me  of  Belk." 
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"She  was  nerer  alarmingly  ill; 
bnt  the  doctor  called  it  BCiiriatina, 
aud  frightened  every  one  away; 
and  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  not  yet 
lecorered  the  shock  of  seehig  her 
guests  depart  and  her  hoase  de- 
serted, for  Bella  and  myself  are  all 
that  remain." 

"May  I  present  my  iKend  to 
you  — he  would  take  it  as  such  a 
Ikrour  ?  "  asked  Tony,  timidly. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  she,  with  an 
air  of  indolence. 

"Do  let  me ;  he  saw  your  pic- 
ture—that  picture  of  you  and  Bella, 
at  the  Exhihition— and  he  is  wild 
to  see  yourself.  DonH  refhse  me, 
Alice." 

"If  you  think  this  a  favour,  I 
wonder  you  have  courage  to  ask 
it  Come,  you  need  not  look  cross, 
Master  Tony,  particularly  as  all  the 
fault  is  on  your  own  side.  Come 
over  to  Tilney  the  day  after  to- 
morrow with  your  fipiend." 

"But  I  don*t  know  Mrs.  Max- 
well." 

"That  does  not  sighify  in  the 
least;  do  what  I  bid  yoa  I  am 
as  much  mistress  there  as  she.  is 
while  I  stay.  Come  earlv.  I  shall 
be  quite  alone,  for  Mark  goes  to- 
morrow to  town,  and  Bella  will 
sojircely  be  well  enough  to  see  you." 

"  And  you'll  not  let  me  introduce 
him  now?" 

"  No ;  I  shall  look  more  like  my 
picture  in  a  house  dress ;  and  per- 
haps— ^though  I'll  not  promise— be 
in  a  better  temper  too.     Good-bye." 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  with 
me,  Alice?" 

"No;  it's  too  cold  to  take  my 
hand  oat  of  my  muffi  Remember 
now.    Saturday    morning,    without 

ikii." 

"Alice!"  said  he,  with  a  look  at 
once  devoted  and  reproachful 
'  "Tonyt"  said  she,  imitating  his 
tone  of  voice  to  perfection,  "  there's 
your  friend  getting  impatient — 
Goodbye." 

As  the  spanking  team  whirled 
past  Skeffy  had  but  a  second  or 
two  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  veiled 
and  muffled  figiu*e  that  reclined  so 
voluptuously  in  the  comer  of  the 


carriage;  but  he  was  ready  to  de- 
clare that  she  had  the  most  beauti- 
ful eyes  in  the  world,  and  "knew 
what  to  do  with  them  beades." 
"You're  in  love  with  her,  Tony," 
cried  he,  fixing  a  steadfast  f^tareon 
the  pale  and  agitated  features  at 
his  side.  "  I  see  it,  o^d  feUow!  I 
know  every  shade  and  tint  of  that 
blessed  thing  tliev  miscall  the  teih 
der  passion.  Make  me  no  confes- 
sions; I  don't  wiint  them.  Your 
heart  is  at  her  feet,  and  she  ticats 
it  like  a  footbal)." 

Tony's  cheeks  grew  purple. 

"There's  no  shame  in  that,  my 
boy.  Women  do  that  with  better 
men  than  either  of  lis ;  ay,  and 
will  continue  to  do  it  centuries 
after  you  and  I  shall  be  canonised 
as  saints.  It's  that  same  contempt 
of  us  that  makes  them  worth  the 
winning;  but,  I  say,  why  is  the  fd- 
low  drawing  up  here? — ^is  he  going 
to  bate  his  beast?" 

"No,"  muttered  Tony,  with  a 
certain  confusion  ;  "but  we  must 
get  down  and  walk  here.  Our  road 
Bes  by  that  path  yonder :  there's 
no  carriage-way  up  to  our  *  chateau,'" 
and  he  gave  a  peculiar  accent  to 
the  last  word. 

"All  right,"  said  Skeff/,  g»fly. 
"  Fm  good  for  ten  miles  of  a  walk." 

"  ril  not  test  your  powers  so  ftr; 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wOl 
bring  us  home  Take  down  the 
luggage,  and  I'll  send  up  for  it," 
said  he  to  the  dnrer. 

"What  honest  poor  devils  yoa 
must  be  down  here  1 "  said  Skefiy, 
as  ho  saw  the  carman  deposit  the 
trunks  on  the  road  and  drive  o£ 
"  I'd  not  like  to  try  this  expeiiment 
in  Charing  Cross.*' 

"  You  see  there  is  some  good  in 
poverty,  after  all,"  said  Tony,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Egad,  Pve  tried  it  for  some 
years  without  discovering  it^"  said 
Skeffy,  gravely.  "That,"  continued 
he,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  it  should 
make  men  careless,  thoughtless, 
reckless  if  you  like,  I  can  conceive; 
but  why  it  should  make  them  hon- 
est, is  clean  beyond  me.  What  an 
appetite  this  sharp  air  is  giving  me, 
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Master  Tony.  Til  astonish  that  sir- 
loin or  that  saddle  of  jours,  which- 
ever it  be." 

"More  likely  neither,  Skefiy, 
You're  lucky  if  it  be  a  rasher  and 

eggs" 

.  '*  Oh  that  it  mav  be,"  cried  the 
other,  ''and  draugnt  beerl  Have 
you  got  draught  beer  V" 

**I  don't  think  we  have  any 
other.  There's  our  crib— that  Utile 
cabin  under  the  rocks  yonder." 

'*  How  pretty  it  is — the  snuggest 
spot  I  ever  saW  1 " 

**Toure  a  good  fellow  to  say  bo," 
cried  Tony,  and  his  eyes  swam  in 
tears  as  he  turned  away. 

What  a  change  has  come  over 
Tony  Butler  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours!  All  his  fears  and 
terrors  as  to  what  Skeffy  would 
think  of  their  humble  cottage  and 
simple  mode  of  life  have  given  w»y, 
and  there  he  goes. about  from  place 
to  place,  showing  to  his  friend  how 
comfortable  everything  is,  and  how 
snug.  ''There  are  grander  dining- 
rooms,  no  doubt,  but  did  you  ever 
see  a  warmer  or  a  'cozier?'  and 
as  to  the  drawing-room  —  match  the 
view  from  the  window  in  all  Eu- 
rope; between  that  great  bluff  of 
Fairhead  and  the  huge  precipice 
yondtr  of  the  Causeway  there  is  a 
sweep  of  coast  unrivalled  anywhere 
Those  great  rocks  are  the  Skerries ; 
and  there,  where  you  see  that  one 
stone-pine  tree  —  there,  under  that 
diff,  is  the  cove  where  I  keep  my 
boat :  not  much  of  a  boat,"  added  he, 
in  a  weaker  voice,  *'  because  I  used 
always  to  have  the  cutter  —  Sir 
Arthur^s  yacht  Round  that  point 
there  is  such  a  spot  to  bathe  in; 
twenty  feet  water*  at  the  very  edge, 
and  a  white  grayel  bottom,  without 
a  weed.  Passing  up  that  little 
pathway,  you  gain  the  ledge  yonder; 
and  there,  do  you  mark. the  two 
stones,  like  gate-piers^  there  you 
enter  Sir  Arthur  Lyle's  demesne. 
You  can't  see  the  shrubberies,  for 
the  ground  dips,  and  the  trees  will 
only  grow  in  the  valleys  herel" 
And  there  was  a  despondent  ten- 
derness in  the  last  words  that  seem- 


ed to  say,  **  if  it  wore  not  for  thai| 
this  would  be  paradise  I"    , 

Nor  was  it  mere  politeness,  and 
the  spirit  of  good  breeding,  that 
made  Skeffy  a  gf^&l  listener  to 
these  praises.  What  between  the 
sense  of  a  holiday,  the  delight  of 
what  Cocknt-ys  call  an  "outing," 
the  fine  fresh  breezy  air  of  the 
place,  the  breadth  and  space  —  great 
elements  of  ezpansiveness  —  Skef^ 
felt  a  degree  of  ei\jpymejat  that 
amounted  to  ecstasy.    . 

'*I  don't  wonder  that  you  like 
it  all,  Tony,"  said  he.  "Youll 
neyer,  in  all  your  wanderings,  see 
anything  finer."     ' 

**  I  often  say  as  much  to  myself^" 
replied  Tony.  **  As  I  eit  here  of  an 
evening,  with  my  cigar,  I  often  say, 
•Why  should  I  go  over  the  world 
in  search  of  fortune,  when  I  have 
all  that  one  wants  here — here  at 
my  ver/  hand?'  Don't  you  think 
a  fellow  might  be  content  with 
it?" 

"Content!  I  could  be  as  happy 
^as  a  king  here  1 "  and  fur  a  moment 
or  two  Skeffy  really  revelled  in  de- 
lighted thoughts  of  a  region  Habere 
the  tinkle  or  a  Minister's  hand-bell 
had  never  been  heard;  where  no 
"service  messengers"  ever  came: 
where  no  dunning  tailors  invaded! 
a  paradise  that  knew  not  the  post 
nor  dreamed  of  the  telegraph. 

"  And  as  to  money,"  continued 
Tony,  "  On9  does  not  want  to  be 
rich  in  such  a  place.  Pm  as  well  off 
here  with,  we'll  say,  two  hundred 
a  year -^  we  haven't  got  so  much, 
but  PU  say  that  —  as  I  should  be  in 
London  with  a  thousand." 

"  Better  1  decidedly  better  1"  said 
Skefi^,  puffing  his  cigar,  and  think- 
ing over  that  snow-storm  of  Christ- 
mas bills  which  awaited  him  on  his 
return. 

"If  it  were  not  for  one  thingi 
Skeffy,  Pd  never  leave  it«"  said  he^ 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  look  that 
said  as  plainly  as  ever  words  spoke^ 
Let  me  open  my  heart  to  you. 

"I  know  it  all,  old  fellow,  just 
as  if  you  bad  confessed  it  to  me.  J 
know  the  whole  storv." 

"What  do  you  know,  or  what 
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do  you  suppose  rou  knowf  said 
Tony,  gvowing  red. 

"I  say,"  said  Skefify,  with  that 
tone  of  superiority  that  he  liked  to 
assume — **I  say  that  I  read  you 
like  a  hook.'* 

'^Read  aloud  then,  and  TU  say 
if  you're  right" 

**  It's  wrong  with  you  here,  But- 
ler," said  Skeffy,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  other's  heart;  and  a  deep 
sigh  was  all  the  answer.  **  Give  me 
another  weed,"  said  Skefiy,  and  for 
some  secon<6  he  employed  himself 
in  lighting  it  *' There's  not  a 
man  in  England,"  said  he,  slowly, 
and  with  the  deliberateness  of  a 
judge  in  giving  sentence  —  ^*not  a 
man  in  England  knows  more  of 
these  sort  of  things  than  I  do.  You, 
I'm  certain,  take  me  for  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  the  world-*-*  ga^,  but- 
terfly sort  of  creature,  flitting  at 
will  from  flower  to  flower;  or  you 
belteve  me  —  and  in  that  with  more 
reason  —  a  fellow  full  of  aipbition, 
and  determined  to  play  a  high  stake 
in  life;  but  yet^  Ton^  Butler, 
within  all  these  there  is  another 
nature,  like  the  holy  of  holies  in 
the  sanctuary.  Ay,  my  dear  friend, 
there  is  the-* what  the  poet  calls 
the  *•  crimson  heart  within  the  rose.' 
Isn't  that  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tony, 
bluntly.    , 

And  now  Skeffy  smoked  on  for 
some  minutes  without  &  word.  At 
length  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
'*It  has  hot  been  for  nothing,  But- 
ler, that  I  acquired  the  gift  I  speak 
of  If  I  see  into  the  hearts  of  men 
like  you,  I  hare  paid  Ae  price  of  it" 

'*  I'm  not  so  certain  that  you  can 
do  it,'*  said  Tony,  half  doubting 
his  fiiend's  skill,  and  half  eager  to 
provoke  an  exerdse  of  it 

"  I'll  show  whether  I  can  or  ilot 
Of  course,  if  you  like  to  disclaim  or 
deny ^" 

"1*11  disclaim  nothing  that  I 
know  to  be  true." 

"  And  I  am  to  speak  freely  ?  " 

**  As  freely  as  you  are  able." 
-    '*  Here  it  is,  then,  in  five  words : 
You  are  in  love,  Tony  —  in   love 
with  that  beautiful  widow." 


Tony  held  his  head  down  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  was  silent 

"You  feel  that  the  case  is  hope- 
less— ^that  is  to  say,  that  you  know, 
besides^  being  of  rank  and  wealth, 
she  is  one  to  make  a  great  match, 
and  that  her  lamily  would  never 
consent  to  hear  of  your  pretensions ; 
and  yet  all '  this  while  you  have  a 
80i;t  of  lurking  suspicion  that  she 
cares  for  you?" 

"No,  no!"  muttered  Tony  be- 
tween his  hands. 

"Well,  that  she  did  once,  and 
that  not  very  long  ago." 

"Not  even  that,"  said  Tony, 
drearily. 

"  I  know  better  —  you  do  think 
so.  And  I'll  tell  you  more:  whit 
makes  you  so  keenly  alive  to  her 
change  —  perfidy,  yoa  would  like 
to  call  it  —  is  this,  that  yoa  have 
gone  through  that  stage  of  the 
disease  yourself 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

**Well,  you  shaa  The  lordy 
Alice — ^isn't  that  the  name  ?" 

Tony  nodded. 

"  The  lovely  Alice  got  your  own 
heart  only  at  second  hand.  Yoa 
used  to  be  in  love  with  the  little 
girl  that  was  governess  at  Bich- 
mond." 

"Not  a  word  of  it  true — nothing 
of  the  kind,"  broke  out  Tony,  fierce- 
ly. **  Dolly  and  I  were  brother  and 
sister — we  always  sud  we  were^" 

"What  does  that  signify?  I  tried 
the  brother-and-siBter  dodge,  and 
I  know  what  it  cost  me  when  she 
married  Maocleston;"  and  Skeffj 
here  threw  his  segar  into  the  see, 
as  though  an  emblem  of  his  ship- 
wrecked destiny.  "Mind  me  well, 
BuUer,"  said  he  at  last:  "I  did 
not  say  that  you  ever  told  your 
heart  you  loved  her ;  but  she  Imew 
it,  take  my  word  for  it  She  knew, 
and  in  the  knowing  it  was  the  at- 
traction that  drew  you  on." 

"  But  I  was  not  drawn  on." 

"Don't  tell  me,  sir.  Answer  me 
Just  this,  Did  any  man  ever  know 
the  hour,  or  even  the  day,  that  he 
caught  a  fever?  Gould  he  go  back, 
in  memory,  and  say.  It  was  on  Tues- 
day laal,  at  a  quarter  to  three,  that 
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0  my  pulse  rose,  mf  resprntion  grew 
shorter,  and  my  temples  heffm  to 
throb?  So  it  is  with  love,  the 
most  mslignsnt  of  sU  fevers.  All 
this  time  that  you  and  What's- 
her-name  were  playing  brother  and 
sister  BO  innocently,  your  hearts 
were  learning  to  feel  in  unison 
— just  as  two  pendulums  in  the 
same  room  acquire  the  same  beat 
and  swing  together.  YouVe  heard 
that?^  ^ 

**  I  may ;  but  you  are  all  wrong 
about  Dolly.'* 

*'  What  would  she  say  to  it  t " 

*•  Just  what  I  do.'' 

**WeU,  we  cannot  ask  her,  for 
she^s  not  here." 

*^She  is  here— not  two  miles  from 
where  we  are  standing:  not  that 
it  signifies  much,  for  of  course 
neither  of  us  would  do  that" 


,  '*Not  plump  out,  certainly,  in  so 
niany  words." 

*'Not  in  any  way,  Skeffy.  It  is 
because  I  look  upon  Dolly  as  my 
own  dear  sister,  L  would  not  suf- 
fer a  word  to  be  said  that  could 
offend  her." 

"  Offend  her  1  oh  dear,  how  young 
you  are  in  these  things  1" 

"  What  is  it,  Jenny  t "  cried  Tony 
to  the  servant-^rl  who  was  shout- 
ing, not  very  mtelligibly,  from  a 
little  knoll  at  a  distance.  '*Ohl 
she's  saying  that  supper  is  ready, 
and  the  kippered  salmon  getting 
cold,  as  if  any  one  cared  I  " 

"Don't they  care?"  cried  Skeffy. 
"Well,  then,  they  haven't  been  in- 
haline  this  sea-b;«eze  for  an  hour, 
as  I  have.  Heaven  grant  that  love 
has  carried  off  your  appetite,  Tony, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  could  eat  for  siz." 


CHAPTBB  ZZXIL— OM  THX   BOCKS. 


It  was  a  rare  thing  for  Tony 
Butler  to  lie  awake  at  night,  and 
yet  he  did  so  for  full  an  hour  or 
more  after  that  conversation  with 
Skeffy.  It  was  such  a  strange  blun- 
der for  one  of  Skeffj's  shrewdness 
to  have  made — so  inexplicable.  To 
imagine  that  he,  Tony,  had  ever  been 
in  love  with  Dolly  I  Dolly,  his  play- 
fellow since  the  time  when  the  "  twa 
had  paidled  i'  the  bum;"  Dolly, 
to  whom  he  went  with  every  little 
care  that  crossed  him,  never  shrink- 
ing for  an  instant  from  those  avow- 
als of  doubt  or  difficulty  that  no 
one  makes  to  his  sweetheart  So, 
at  least,  thought  Tony.  And  the 
same  Dolly  to  whom  he  had  re- 
vealed once,  in  deepest  secresy,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  AHce.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  a  boyish  confession, 
made  years  ago,  and  since  that 
Alice  had  grown  up  to  be  a  woman 
and  was  married,  so  that  the  story 
of  the  love  was  like  a  fairy  tale. 

*•  In  love  with  Dolly  1"  muttered 
he.  "If  he  had  but  ever  seen  us 
together,  he  would  have  known  that 
could  not  be."  Poor  Tony!  he 
knew  of  love  in  its  moods  of  wor- 
ship and-  devotion,  and  in  its  aspect 


of  a  life-giving  impulse— «  soul-fill- 
ing, engrossing  sentiment  — inspir- 
ing Umiditv  when  near,  and  the  de- 
sire for  boldness  when  away.  With 
such  alternating  influence  Dolly 
had  never  racked  his  heart  Sfe 
sought  her  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
untroubled  by  a  fear. 

"flow  could  Skeffy  make  such  a 
mistake  1  That  it  b  a  mistake,  who 
would  recognise  more  quickly  than 
Dolly  herself;  and.  with  what  hum- 
orous drollery  —  a  drollery  all  her 
own  —  would  she  not  treat  it!  A 
rare  punishment  for  your  blunder, 
Master  Skeffy,  would  it  be  to  tell 
Dolly  of  it  all  in  your  presence:" 
and  at  last  wearied  out  with  think- 
ing, he  fell  asleep. 

The  day  broke  with  one  of  those 
bright  breezy  mornings  which, 
though  "trying"  to  the  nerves  of 
the  weak  and  delicate,  are  glorious 
stimulants  to  the  strong.  The  sea 
plashed  merrily  over  the  rocks,  and 
the  white  streaky  elouds  flew  over 
the  land  with  a  speed  that  jsaid  it 
blew  hard  at  sea.  "  Glorious  day 
for  a  sail,  Skeffy :  we  can  beat  out 
and  come  back  with  a  stem-wina 
whenever  we  like."  * 
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•*ril  anticipate  the  wish  hy  stay- 
ng  on  shore,  Tony." 

**I  can't  offer  you  a  moant, 
Skeffy,  for  I  am  not  the  owner 
of  even  a  donkey." 

"Who  wants  one?  Who  wants 
anything  hetter  than  to  go  down 
where  we  were  yesterday  evening, 
under  that  hig  hiack  rock,  with  the 
sea  before  us  and  the  whole  wide 
world  behind  us,  and  talk?  When 
a  fellow  lives  as  I  do,  cooped  up 
within  four  walls,  the  range  of  his 
views  some  tiers  of  pigeon-holes, 
mere  freedom  and  a  sea-breeze  are 
the  grandest  luxuries  in  creation ;" 
and  off  they  set,  armed  with  an 
ample  supply  of  tobacco,  the  life- 
buoy of  those  strugglers  in  the  sea 
of  thought  who  only  ask  to  float, 
but  not  to  reach  the  shore. 

How  delightfhlly  did  tbe  hours 
pass  over!  At  least  so  Tony  felt, 
for  what  a  wonderful  fellow  was 
Skeffy  I  What  had  he  not  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read?  What  theme  was 
new,  what  subject  unknown  to  him  ? 
But,  above  all,  what  a  marvellous 
insight  had  he  into  the  world — ^tbe 
actual  world  of  men  and  women  1 
Qreat  people  were  not  to  his  eyes 
mighty  gods  and  goddesses,  seated 
loftily  on  a  West-End  Olympus, 
but  fallible  mortals,  with  chagrins 
about  the  Court,  and  grievances 
about  invitations  to  Windsor.  Min- 
isters  too,  whose  nods  shook  em- 
pires, were  humanities,  very  irri- 
table under  the  gout,  and  much 
given  to  colchicam.  Skeffy  "knew 
uie  whole  thing" — he  was  not  one 
of  tbe  mere  audience.  He  lived  in 
the  green-roofn  or  on  the  "flats." 
He  knew  all  the  secrets  of  state, 
from  the  splendid  armaments  that 
existed  on  paper,  to  the  mock  thun- 
ders that  were  manufactured  and 
patented  by  F.  0. 

These  things  Skeffy  told  like 
confldehces  —  secrets  he  would  not 
have  breathed  to  any  one  he  held 
less  near  to  his  heart  than  Tony.  But 
somehow  commonplaces  told  by  the 
lips  of  authority  will  assume  an  im- 
mense authority,  and  carry  with 
them  a  stupendous  weight;  and 
Tony  listened  to  the  precious  words 


of  wisdom  as  he  might  have  list- 
ened to  the  voice  of  Solomon. 

But  even  more  interef^ting  stfll 
did  he  become  as  he  sketched  forth, 
very  vaguely,  indeed  —  a  sort  of 
Tamer  in  his  later  style  of  cloud 
and  vapour — his  own  great  future. 
Not  very  clear  and  distinct  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  fated  to  rise, 
but  palpable  enough  the  great  ele- 
TS^ion  he  was  uliiniately  to  occupy. 

"Don*t  imagine,  old  fellow," 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  TonfB 
shoulders,  "that  I  am  going  to  for^ 
get  you  when  that  time  comes. 
rm  not  going  to  leave  you  a 
Queen's  messenger." 

"What  could  you  make  of  mef " 
said  Tony,  despondently. 

"Fifty  things,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  confidence  that  seemed  to 
say,  I,  Skefly,  am  equal  to  more 
than  this;  "fifty  things.  You,  rf 
course,  cannot  b«  expected  to  know 
it,  but  I  can  tell  you  it's  &r  harder 
to  get  a  small  place  than  a  big  one 
— harder  to  be  a  corporal  tl^  a 
lieutenant-general." 

"How  do  you  explain  that!" 
ask^  Tony^  with  an  eager  curiosity. 

"You  can't  understand  it  with- 
out knowing*  life.  I  canoot  coDTey 
to  you  how  to  win  a  trick  where  you 
don't  know  the  gama"  And  Skeffy 
showed,  by  the  impatient  way  he 
tried  to  light  a  finesh  cigar,  that  he 
was  not  fully  satisfied  with  tbe  force 
or  clearness  of  his  own  explanatioQ ; 
and  he  went  on :  "  You  see,  old  fel- 
low, when  you  have  climbed  up 
some  rungs  of  the  ladder  with  a 
certain  amount  of  assurance,  many 
will  think  you  are  determined  to 
get  to  the  top." 

"  Well,  but  if  a  man's  ladder  has 
only  one  rting,  as  I  imagine  is  tbe 
case  with  mine  I "  broke  in  Tony. 

Skefly  looked  at  his  companion 
for  a  moment,  half  surprised  that  be 
should  have  carried  out  the  figure^ 
and  then  laughed  heartily,  as  he 
said,  "  Splice  it  to  mine,  my  boy;  it 
will  bear  us  both." 

It  was  no  use  that  Tony  shook 
his  head  and  looked  despondingly; 
there  was  a  hopeful  warmth  abrat 
Skeffy  not  to  be  extinguished  by 
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tnj  diBcourageineni  In  hd^  if  a 
shade  of  dissatistiEu^tlon  seemed  ever 
to  doud  the  brightness  of  bis  vi- 
sions, it  was  the  fear  lest,  even  in 
his  success,  Fome  other  career  might 
be  neglected  wherein  the  rewards 
were  greater  and  the  prizes  more 
splendid.  He  knew,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  that  he  knew,  if  be 
bad  been  a  soldier,  he'd  have  risen  to 
the  highest  command.  If  be*d  have 
gone  to  the  Bar,  he'd  have  ended  on 
the  Woolsack.  Had  he  '*  t^ken  that 
Indian  appointment,"  heM  have 
been  high  up  by  this  time  on  the 
Council,  with  his  eye  on  Govern- 
ment House  for  a  finish.  ^'That's 
what  depresses  me  about  diplomacy, 
Tony.  The  higher  you  go,  the  les^s 
sure  you  are.  They  —  I  mean  your 
own  party  —  give  you  Pat  is  or  St 
Petersburg,  we'll  say;  and  if  they 
go  out,  so  must  you." 

"  Why  must  you  ?"  asked  Tony. 

**Por  the  reason  that  the  well- 
bred  dog  went  down-stairs  when 
he  saw  certain  preparations  that  be- 
tokened kicking  him  down." 

"After  all,  I  think  a  new  colony 
and  the  gold-fields  the  real  thing— 
the  glorious  independence  of  it ;  you 
live  how  you  like,  and  with  whom 
you  like.  No  Mrs.  Grundy  to  say, 
'Do  you  know  who  dined  with  Skef- 
fington  I  Danger  yesterday  f  *  *  Did 
you  remark  the  young  woman  who 
flat  beside  him  in  his  carriage?'  and 
suchlike." 

"  But  you  cannot  be  always  sure 
of  your  nu^rget*,"  muttered  Tony. 
"  I've  seen  fellows  come  back  poorer 
than  they  went" 

*'  Of  course  you  have ;  it's  ,not 
every  horse  wins  the  Darby,  old 
boy.  And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing 
too;  the  feeling,  the  instinct,  the 
inner  consciousness  that,  you  carry 
success  in  your  nature,  is  a  rarer 
«nd  a  higher  gift  than  the  very 
poVer  to  succeed.  You  meet  with 
clever  fellows  every  day  in  the  week 
who  have  no  g'luge  of  their  own 
cleverness.  To  give  an  illustration : 
you  write  a  book,  we'll  say." 

**No,  I  don't,"  blurted  out  Tony. 

"Well,  hut  you  might;  it  is  at 
least  possible." 


"It  is  not". 

"Well,  let  us  take  something 
else.  Tou  are  abo^t  to  try  some- 
thing that  has  a  great  reward  at- 
tached to  it^  if  successful :  you  want, 
we'll  suppose,  to  marry  a  woman 
of  high  rank  and  lar^e  fortune,  very 
beautiful  —  in  fact,  one  to  whom, 
according  to  everyday  notions,  jou 
have  not  any  the  slightest  preten- 
sions.   Isn't  that  a  strong  caf^e,  eh  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  the  book.  Perhaps 
I'd  better  try  authorship,"  paid 
Tony,  gropring  very  red :  *'  but  make 
the  case  your  own,  and  I'll  listen 
just  as  attentively." 

"  Well,  here  goes :  I  have  only  to 
draw  on  memory/'  said  he,  with  a 
sigh  ;•  "  I  suppose  you  don't  remem- 
ber seeing  in  the  papers,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  Prince  of 
Gobourg  Gobari — not  one  of  our  Go- 
bourgs,  but  an  Austrian  branch  — 
came  over  to  visit  the  Queeit  He 
brought  his  daughter  Olga  with 
him:  she  was  called  Olga  after  the 
Empress  of  Russia's  sister.  And 
such  a  girl  1  She  was  nearly  as  tall 
as  vou,  Tony — PU  swear  sht  was — 
with  enormous  blue  eyes,  and  masscB 
of  fair  hair  that  she  wore  in  some 
Russian  fashion  that  seemed  as  if  it 
had  fallen  loose  over  her  neok  and 
shoulders.  And  weren't  they  shoul- 
ders !  I  do  like  a  large  woman  I  a 
regular  Gleopatra — indolent,  volup- 
tuous, d|eamy.  I  like  the  majestic 
languor  Of  their  walk ;  and  there  is  a 
massive  grandeur  in  their  slightest 
gesture  that  is  very  imposing." 

*'  Go  on,"  muttered  Tony,  as  the 
other  seemed  to  pause  for  a  senti- 
mer>t  of  concurrence. 

*'  I  was  in  the  Household  in  those 
days,  and  I  was  sent  down  with  old 
Dollington  to  Dover  to  meet  them ; 
but  somehow  they  arrived  before  we 
got  down,  and  were  comfortably 
installed  at  the  Lord  Warden  when 
we  arrived.  It  did  not  matter  much ; 
for  old  Gobari  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  gout,  and  could  not  stir: 
and  there  I  was,  running  back  ana 
forward  to  the  telegraph  oflSce  all 
day,  reporting  how  he  was,  and 
whether  he  would  or  would  not 
have  Sir  James  This  or  Sir  John 
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That  down  to  see  bim  I  DolliDg;to]i 
and  he  were  old  iHenda,  fortuiMitely, 
and  had  a  deal  to  saj  to  each  other, 
80  that  I  was  constantly  with  Olga. 
At  first  sJie  was  supremely  haughty 
and  distant,  as  you  may  imaginob 
A  regular  Austrian  Serene  High- 
ness grafted  on  a  Beauty — fancy 
that  1  But  it  never  deterred  me  ;  and 
I  oontriyed  that  she  should  see  mine 
was  the  homage  of  a  heart  she  had 
captivated,  not  of  a  courtier  that 
was  bound  to  obey  her.  She  saw 
it|  sir — saw  it  at  once ;  ^w  it  with 
that  instinct  that  whispers  to  the 
female  heart,  '  He  loves  me,'  ere  the 
man  has  ever  said  it  to  himself.  She 
not  only  saw,  but  she  did  not  dis- 
courage, my  passion.  Twenty  little 
incidents  of  our  daily  life  showed 
this,  as  we  rambled  across  the  downs 
together,  or  strolled  along  the  shore 
to  wi^tch  the  setting  sun  and  the 
arrival  of  the  mail-boat  from  Galaia 
**  At  last  the  Prince  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  continue  his  journey, 
and  I  went  down  to  order  a  special 
train  to  take  us  up  to  town  the 
following  morning.  By  some  stupid 
arrangement,  however,  of  the  direc- 
tors, an  earlier  announcement  should 
have  been  given,  and  all  they  could 
do  was  to  let  us  have  one  of  the 
royal  carriages  attached  to  the  ex- 
press. I  was  vexed  at  this,  and  so 
was  DoUington,  but  the  Prince  did 
not  care  in  the  least;  and  when  I 
went  to  speak  of  it  to  Qlga,  she 
hung  down  her  head  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  in  a  voice  and  with  an 
accent  I  shall  never  forget,  she 
said,  *  Ah,  Monsieur  Damer,  it  would 
appear  to  be  your  destiny  to  be 
always  too  late  1  *  She  left  roe  as 
she  spoke,  and  we  never  met  after : 
for  on  that  same  evening  I  learned 
from  DoUington  she  was  betrothed 
to  the  Duke  Max  of  Hohenham- 
melsbraten,  and  to  be  married  in  a 
month.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
her  emotion — that  was  the  source 
of  a  sorrow  that  all  but  overcame 
her;  for  she  loved  me,  Tony — she 
loved  me!  not  with  that  headlong 
devotion  that  belongs  to  the  war- 
mer races,  but  with  a  Teutonic  love ; 
and  when  she  said,  *  I  was  too  late,' 


it  was  the  declaration  of  a  heart 
whose  valves  worked  nnder  a  mo- 
derate pressure,  and  never  risked  an 
explosion." 

**  But  how  do  you  know  that  she 
was  not  alluding  to  the  train,  and  to 
your  being  late  to  receive  them  on 
the  landing  ?  "  asked  Tony. 

"Ain't  you  prosaic,  Tony — ain't 
you  six4uid-eightpence !  with  your 
dull  and  commonplace  interpreta- 
tion I  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  she 
meant,  *I  love  you,  but  it  is  in 
vain  —  I  love  you,  but  another  is 
before  you  —  I  love  you,  but  joa 
come  too  late  I '  " 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  "  asked 
Tony,  anxious  to  relieve  himsdf 
from  a  position  of  some  awkward- 
ness. 

"  I  acted  with  dignity,  sir.  I  re- 
signed in  the  Household,  and  got  ap- 
pointed to  the  Colonial" 

"And  what  does  it  all  prove, 
except  it  be  something  against 
your  own  theory,  that  a  man  should 
think  there  is  nothing  too  hig^  fat 
his  reach?" 

"Verily,  Tony,  I  have  much  to 
teach  you,"  said  Skeffy,  gravely, 
but  good-naturedly.  '.'This  little 
incident  shows  by  what  slight  casu- 
alties our  fortunes  are  swayed :  had 
it  not  been  for  Max  of  Hammels- 
braten,  where  niight  not  I  have 
been  to-day  ?  It  is  by  the  flaw  in 
the  metal  the  strength  of  the  gun  is 
measured — so  it  is  by  a  man's  fkil- 
ures  in  life  you  can  estimate  his  value. 
Another  would  not  have  dared  to 
raise  his  eyes  so  high !  " 

"That  I  can  weU  believe,"  saud 
Tony,  dryly. 

"  You,  for  instance,  would  no 
more  have  permitted  yourself  to  &U 
in  love  with  her,  than  you'd  have 
thought  of  tossing  for  half-crowns 
with  the  Prince  her  father." 

"Pretty  much  the  same,"  muttered 
Tony. 

"That's  itr-that  is  exacUy  what 
establishes  the  difference  between 
men  in  life.  It  .is  by  the  elevation 
given  to  the  cannon  that  the  ball 
is  thrown  so  far.    It  is  by  the  high 

Eurpose  of  a  num  that  you  measure 
is  genius." 
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^All  the  genius  in  the  world 
won't,  make  you  able  to  take  a 
horse  oyer  seven  feet  of  a  stone 
wall,"  said  Tony;  "and  whatever 
is  impossible  has  no  interest  for 
me." 

'  "  You  never  can  say  what  is  im- 
possible," broke  in  SSef^.  FU 
tell  you  experiences  of  mine,,  and 
jouMl  exclaim  at  efery  step,  *IIow 
ooald  that  be?'"  Skeffy  had  now 
thoroughly  warmed  to  his  theme— 
the  theme  he  loved  best  in  the 
world — himself;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  "take  out"  all  their 
egotism  in  talk.  Let  him  only 
speak  of  himself  and  he  was  ready 
to  act  heartily  and  energetically  in 
the  cause  of  his  friends.  All  that 
he  possessed  was  at  their  service-^ 
his  time,  his  talents,  his  ingenuity, 
his  influence,  and  his  pursa  He 
could  give  them  everything  but 
one :  he  could  not  make  them  heroes 
in  his  stories.  No,  his  romance 
was  his  own  realm,  and  he  could 
share  it  with  none.  i^ 

Listen  to  him,  and  there  never 
was  a  man  so  traded  on — so  robbed 
and  pilfered  from.  A  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  caught  up  that 
notion  of  his  about  the  tax  on  do- 
mestic cats.  It  was  on  the  railroad, 
be  had  dropjped  that  hint  about  a 
supply  of  cordials  in  all  fire-escapes. 
That  clever  suggestion  bf  a  web 
livery  that  would  fit  footmen  of  all 
sizes  was  his — he  remembered  the 
day  he  made  it,  and  the  fellow  that 
stole  it,  too,  on  the  chain-pier  at 
Brighton.  What  leaders  in  the 
'  Times '->what  smart  things  in  the 
*  Saturday '  —  what  sketches  in 
•Punch,'  were  constructed  out  of 
his  dinner  talk! 

Poor  Tony  listened  to  all  these 
with  astonishment,   and    even   con- 


fusion, for  one-hal(  at  least,  of  the 
topics  were  totally  strange  and  new 
to  him.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he  at  last, 
with  a  bold  efibrt  to  come  back  to 
a  land  of  solid  reality,  "what  of 
that  poor  fellow  whose  bundle  I 
carried  away  with  me  ?  Your  let* 
tersaid  something  mysterious  about 
him,  which  I  could  make  nothing 
of:" 

"Ah,  yes  —  a  dangerous  dog — a 
friend  of  Mazzini's,  and  a  member  of 
I  can't  say  how  many  secret  socle- 
ties.  The  Inspector,  hearing  that  I 
had  asked  after  him  at  the  hotel, 
came  up  to  F.  0.  t'other  morning 
to  learn  what  I  knew  of  him,  and 
each  of  us  tried  for  full  half  an 
hour  to  pump  the  other." 

"  I'll  not  believe  one  word  against 
him,"  said  Tony,  sturdily;  "an 
hon  ester,  franker  face  I  never 
looked  at." 

"No  doubt  I  Who  would  wish 
to  see  a  better-looking  fellow  tlian 
Orsini?" 

"And  what  hss  become  of  him — 
of  Quin,  I  mean  ?  " 

*•  Got  away,  clean  away,  and  no 
one  knows  how  or  where.  I'll  tell 
you,  Tony,"  said  he,  "  what  I  would 
not  tell  another — that  they  stole  • 
that  idea  of  the  explosive  bombs 
firom  me."  ^ 

"  You  don't  mean  to  sayi^ —  " 
"Of  course  not,  old  fellow.  Tm 
not  a  man  to  counsel  assassination ; 
but  in  the  loose  wa^  I  talk,  throw- 
ing out  notions  for  this  and  hints  for 
that,  they  caught  up  this  idea 
just*  as  Blakely  did  that  plan  of 
mine  for  rifling  large  guns." 

Tony  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence,  and  then 
said  ^vely,  "I  think  it  must  be 
near  dinner-time ;  let  us  saunter  to- 
wards home." 


CHAPTER  ZXXIII. — A  MORNINQ  CALL  AT  TILMET. 


On  the  morning  after  this  con-  deed,  was  delighted  with  his  com- 
yersation  the  two  friends  set  out  panion,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
for  Tilney  —  Skefiy,  as  usual,  full  of  volatile  gaiety  of  one  who  seemed 
himself,  and  consequently  in  high  to  derive  pleasure  from  everything. 
spirits — happy  in  the  present,  and  With  all  a  schoolboy's  zest  for  a 
confident  for  the  future.    Tony,  in-   holiday,  Skeffy  would  be  for  ever  at 
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something.  Now  he  would  take 
the  driver's  seat    on    the'  car  and 

J)la7  coachman,  till,  with  one  wheel 
n  the  ditch  and  the  conveyance 
nearly  over,  he  was  summarily  de- 
posed by  Tony,  and  stoutly  rated 
for  his  avrkwardness. 

Then  it  was  bis  pleasure  to  "chaff" 
the  people  on  the  road — a  popula- 
tion the  least  susceptible  of  drollery 
in  all  Europe  I  —  a  grave,  Saturnine 
race,  who,  but  for  Tony's  interven- 
tion, would  have  more  than  once 
resented  such  liberties  very  practi- 
cally. As  they  saw  the  smoke  from 
the  chimney  of  a  little  cottage  under 
the  hill,  and  heard  it  was  there 
Dolly  Stewart  lived,  it  was  all  Tony 
could  do  to  prevent  Skeffy  running 
down  to  "have  a  look  at  her,"  just 
as  it  required  actual  force  to  keep 
him  from  jumping  off  as  they  passed 
a  village  school,  where  Skeffy  want- 
ed to  examine  a  class  in  the  Cate- 
chism. Then  ke  viould  eat  and 
drink  everywhere,  and,  with  a  mock 
desire  for  information,  ask  the  name 
of  every  place  they  passed,  and  as 
invariably  miscall  them,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  carman, 
this  being  about  the  limit  of  his 
appreciation  of  fun. 

"  What  a  fidgety  beggar  you  are  I" 
said  ^'ony,  half  angry  and  half 
laughing^at  the  incessant  caprices 
of  his  vivacious  companion.  "Do 
you  know  it's  now  going  on  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  we  have  four- 
teen miles  yet  before  us  ?  " 

"One  must  eat  occasionally,  my 
dear  friend.  Even  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights'  the^  heroine  takes  a  slight 
refection  of  dates  now  and  then." 

"  But  this  is  our  third  slight  *  re- 
fection' this  morning,  and  we  shall 
probably  arrive  at  Tilney  for  lun- 
cheon." 

"  You  can  bear  long  fasts,  I  know. 
I  have  often  heard  of  the  *  starving 
Irish;'  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  stom- 
ach requires  a  *  retainer,'  to  remind 
it  of  the  great  cause  to  be  tried  at 
dinner-time.  A  mere  bite  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  Tm  with  you." 

At  last  the  deep  woods  of  Tilney 
came  in  sight;  and  evidence  of  a 
well-cared-for  estate  —  trim  cottages 


on  the  roadside,  and  tasteful  little 
gardens  -—  showed  that  they  were 
approaching  the  residence  of  one 
who  was  proud  of  her  tenantry. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked  Tony,  struck  by  a  momen- 
tary silence  on  his  companion's  part. 

"I  was  thinking,  Tony,"  said  he, 
grav.ely — "  I  was  just  thinking  whe- 
ther I  could  nof  summon  up  a  sort 
of  emotion  at  seeing  the  woods 
under  whose  shade  my  ancestors 
must  have  walked  for  heaven'  knows 
what  centuries." 

"Your  ancestors!  Why,  they 
never  lived  here." 

"  Well,  if  they  didn't,  they  ought 
It  seems  a. grand  old  place,  and  I 
already  feel  my  heart  warming  to 
it  By  the.  way,  where's  Mait- 
land?" 

"  Gone ;  I  toldyou  he  was  off  to 
the  Contment  What  do  you  know 
about  this  man — anything  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  When  I  was  at 
school,  Tony,  whenever  in  our  New 
Teamen t  examination  they'd  ask 
me  who  it  was  did  this  or  said  that, 
I  always  answered,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  in  eight  times  out  of  ten  it  was  a 
hit ;  and  so  in  secular  matters,  when- ' 
ever  I  was  puzzled  about  a  fellow's 
parentage,  I  invariably  said  —  and 
you'll  find  as  a  rule  it  is   invaluable 

—  he's  a  son  of  George  IV.,  or  his 
father  was.  It  accounts  for  every- 
thing -^  good  looks,  plenty  of  cash, 
air,  swagger,  mystery.  It  explains 
how  a  fellow  knows  every  one,  and 
is  claimed  by  none." 

"  And  is  this  Maitland's  origin  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell ;  perhaps  it  is.  Find 
me  a  better,  or,  ais  the  poet  says, 
'has  accipe  mecum.*  I  say,  is  this 
the  gate-lodge?  Tony,  old  fellow, 
I  hope  I'll  have  you  spending  your 
Christmas  here  on«  of  the^e  day% 
with  Skeff  Damer  your  host !  " 

"More  unlikely  things  have  hap- 
pened I  "  said  Tony,  quietly. 

"What  a  cold  northemism  is 
that !  •  Why,  man,  what  so  likely— 
what  so  highly  probable?  What 
were  I  a  sanguine  fellow,  would  I 
say,  so  nearly  certain?  It  was 
through  a    branch    of   the   Darners 

—  no,  of  tho  Nevila,  I  mean  —  who 
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intermuTied  witih  qb,  that  the  Max- 
wells got  the  estate.  Paul  Nevil 
was  Morton  MaxwelPs  mother  — 
aunt,  I  should  say ^** 

"Or  uncle,  perhaps,"  grayely  in- 
terposed Tony. 

"Yes,  uncle  —  you're  right!  but 
youVe  muddled  my  genealogy  for 
all  that!  Let  us  see.  Who  was 
Noel  Skefflngton  ?  I^oel  was  a  sort 
of  pivot  in  our  family-engine,  and 
everything  seemed  to  depend  on 
him ;  and  such  a  respect  had  we  for 
his  intention.*),  that  we  went  on  con- 
testing the  meaning  of  his  last  will 
till  we  found  out  there  was  nothing 
more  left  to  fight  for.  This  Noel 
was  the  man  that  caught  King 
George^s  horse  when  he  was  run 
away  with  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
e  gen ;  and  the  King  wanted  to  make 
him  a  baronet,  but,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  asked  how  he  had  ever  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure  to  be 
visited  with  such  a  mark  of  disgrace  ? 
'At  all  events,'  said  he,  *my  in- 
nocent child,  who  is  four  years  old, 
could  never  have  offended  your  Ma- 
jesty. Do  not,  therefore,  involve 
him  in  my  shame.  Commute  the 
Sentence  to  knighthood,  and  my 
dishonour  will  die  with  me.'  " 

"I  never  heard  of  greater  inso- 
lence," said  Tony. 

*'  It  savM  us  though ;  but  for  this, 
I  should  have  been  Sir  Skefflngton 
to-day^.  Is  that  the  house  I  see 
yonder?" 

"That's  a  wing  of  it" 

"  '  Home  of  my  fathers,  how  my 
bosom  throbs  I '  What's  the  next 
line.  *  Home  of  my  fathers,  through 
my  heart  there  runs ! '  That's  it  — 
*  there  runs,' runs.  I  forget  how  it 
goes,  but  I  suppose  it  must  rhyme 
to 'duns.'" 

"Now,  try  and  be  reasonable  for 
a  couple  of  minutes,"  said  Tony. 
"  I  scarcely  am  known  to  Mrs.  Max- 
well at  all  I  don't  mean  to  stop 
here ;  I  intend  to  go  back  to-night 
What  are  your  movements  ?" 

"Let  the  Fates  decide;  tliat  is 
to  say,  I'll  toss  up  —  heads,  and  I 
'am  to  have  the  estate,  and  there- 
fore remain;  tails  —  Tm  dismherit- 
ed,  and  go  back  ?nth  you." 


"I  want  yon  to  be  serious, 
Skefify." 

"Very  kind  of  you,  when  Fve 
only  got  fourteen  days'  leave,  and 
three  of  them  gone  already." 

"I'd  rather  you'd  return  with 
me;  but  Fd  not  like  you  to  risk 
your  future  to  please  me." 

"  Has  jealousy  no  share  in  this  f 
Be  frank  and  open ;  *  Crede  Damer ' 
is  our  proud  motto;  and  by  Jove, 
if  certain  tailors  and  bootmakers 
did  not  accept  it,  it  would  be  an 
evil  day  for  your  humble  servant! " 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Tony,  gravely. 

"Ygu  fear  I'll  make  love  to 
'your^idow,'  Tony,  Don't  get  so 
red,  old  follow,  nor  look  as  if  you 
wanted  to  throw  me  into  the  fish- 
pond." 

"I  had  half  a  mind  to  da  it,' 
muttered-  Tony,  in  something  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest 

"  I  knew  it  —  I  saw  it  You 
lo^ed  what  the  Yankees  call 
mean-ugly;  and  positively  I  was 
afraid  of  you.  But  just  reflect  on 
the  indelible  disgrace  it  would  be 
to  you  if  I  was  drowned."  • 

"  You  can  swim,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  a  stroke;  it's  about  the 
only  thing  I  cannot  do." 

"Why,  you  told  me  yesterday 
that  you  never  shoot,  you  couldn't 
ride,  never  handled  a  fishing- 
rod." 

"Nor  hemmed  a  pocket-handker- 
chief," broke  in  Skeffy.  "I  own 
not  to  have  any  small  accomplish- 
ments. What  a  noble  building  I  I 
declare  I  am  attached  to  it  already. 
No,  Tony;  I  pledge  you  my  word 
of  honour,  no  matter  how  pressed 
I  may  be,  I'll  not  cut  down  a  tree 
here." 

*^  You  may  go  round  to  the  stable- 
yard,"  said  Tony  to  the  driver  — 
"they'll  feed  you  and  your  horse 
here." 

"Of  course  they  will,"  cried 
Skefiy;  and  then,  graRping  Tony's 
two  hands,  he  said,  "  You  are  wel- 
come to  Tilney,  my  dear  boy:  I 
am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here." 

Tony  turned  and  pulled  the  bell ; 
the  deep  summons  echoed  loudly 
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and  a  number  of  Binall  dogs  joined 
in  the  uproar  at  the  same  time. 

"There's  *  the  dec^-mounted  wel- 
come as  we  draw  near  home,' "  said 
Skeffy,  while  he  threw  the  end  of 
his  cigar  away. 

A  servant  soon  appeared  and 
ushered  them  into  a  large  low- 
ceilinged  room,  with  fireplaces  of 
antique  fashion,  the  chimney-pieces 
of  dark  oak,  surmounted  by  massive 
coats  of  arms  glowing  in  all  the 
colors  of  heraldry.  It  was  ei^i- 
nently  comfortable  in  all  its  details 
of  fat  low  ottomans,  deep  easy- 
chairs:,  and  squat  cushions;  and 
although  the  three  windows' which 
lighted  it  looked  out  upon  r  lawn, 
the  view  was  bounded  by  a  belt  of 
trees,  as  though  to  convey  that  it 
was  a  room  in  which  snugness  was 
to  b^  typified,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  that  pretended  to  elegance.  A 
massive  and  splendidly  bound  Bible, 
showing  little  signs  of  lise,  lay  on  a 
centre  table;    a  very  well-thumbed 

*  Peerage '  was  beside  it 

"I  say,  Tony,  this  is  evidently 
aun^  Maxvreirs  own  drawing-room. 
It  has  all  the  peculiar  grimness  of 
an  old  lady's  sanctum ;  and'  I  de- 
clare that  fat  old  dog,  snoring  away 
on  the  rug,  looks  like  a  reUtion." 
While  he  stooped  down  to  examine 
the  creature  more  closdy,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  dressed 
in  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  with  a 
small  garden  watering-pot  in  her 
hand,  entered.  She  only  saw  Tony ; 
and  running  towards  him  with  her 
open  hand,  said,  "  Tou  naughty  boy, 
didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  come  here  ?  " 

^ny  blushed  deeply,  and  blurted 
something  about  being  told  or  or-« 
dered  to  come  by  Mrs.  Trafford. 

"Well,  well;  it  doesn't  matter 
now;   there's  no  danger.     It's  not 

*  catching,'  the  doctor  says,  and  she'll 
be  up  to-morrow.  Dear  mel  and 
who  is  this?  The  latter  question 
was  addressed  to  Skeffy,  who  had 
just  risen  from  his  knees. 

"  Mr.  Skeffington  Darner,  ma'am," 

said  Tony. 

•*  And' who  are  you,  then  ?" 
"Tony  Butler:    I    thought   you 

knew  me." 


"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  delighted 
to  see  you  too.  And  this  Pickle  is 
Skeff,  ishe?" 

"  Dear  aunt,  let  me  embrace  you," 
cried  Skeffy,  rushing  rapturously 
intp  her  arms. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  from  one  to  the  other; 
"I  thought,  if  it  was  you,  Skefl^ 
what  a  great  fine  tall  man  you  had 
grown ;  and  there  you  are,  the  same 
little  creature  I  saw  you  last" 

"Little^  auntl  what  do  you  mean 
bylitae?  SUndard  of  the  Line !  In 
irance  I  should  be  a  Grenadi»! " 

The  old  lady  laughed  heartily  at 
the  haughty  air  with  which  he  drev 
himself  up  and  threw  forward  his 
chest  as  he  spoke. 

"What  a  nice  parrot  you  have 
sent  me!    but    I    can't   make  out  • 
what  it  is  he  says." 

"He  says,  *  Don't  you  wish  yoa 
may  get  it  ?  '  aunt" 

"Ahl  so  it  is;  and  he  means 
luncheon,  I'm  sure,  which  is  just 
coming  on  the  table.  I  hope  you 
are  both  very  hungry  ?  " 

"I  ought  to  be,  aunt  It's  a 
long  drive  from  the  Causeway 
here.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  dog," 
whispered  he  to  Tony;  "say  no- 
thing about  the  three  breakfasts  on 
the  road,  or  I  shall  be  disgraced." 

"And  how  is  your  mother,  Mr. 
Tony  ?  I  hope  she  has  good  health. 
Give  me  your  arm  to  the  dining- 
room;  Pickle  will  take  care  of 
himself.  This  is  a  sickly  season. 
The  poor  dear  Commodore  fell 
ill!  and  though  the  weather  is  so 
severe,  woodcocks  very  scarce  — 
there's  a  step  here  —  and  all  so 
frightened  for  fear  of  the  scarlatina 
that  they  run  away;  and  I  really 
wanted  you  here,  to  introduce  yoa 
to  —  who  was  it  f  —  not  Mrs.  Cray- 
croft,  was  it?  Tell  Mrs.  Trafford 
luncheon  is  ready,  Groves,  and  say 
Mr.  Butler  is  here.  She  doesn't 
know  you,  Pickle.  Maybe  yoa 
don't  like  to  be  called  Pickle 
now?"    . 

"Of  course  I  do,  aunt;  it  re> 
minds  me  of  long  ago,"  said  he^ 
with  an  air  of  emotion. 

"By  the  way,  it  was  Geoige,  and 
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not  you,  I  used  to  call  Pickle  —  poor 
George,  that  went  to  Bombay." 

^*Ab,  yes;  he  was  India  Pickle, 
aant,  and  you  used  to  call  me  Picca- 
lilil" 

'*  Perhaps  I  did,  but  I  forget 
Here,  take  the  head  of  the  table; 
Mr.  Tony,  sit  by  me.  Oh,  dear! 
what  a  small  party  I  This  day  last 
week  we  were  twenty-seyen  I  Oh, 
he'll  not  find  Alice,  for  I  left  her  in 
my  fK)wer-garden ;  Fll  go  for  her  my- 
self" 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,  Tony," 
said  'Skefiy,  as  soon  as  the  old  lady 
left  the  room.  **  Believe  me,  it  is 
with  no  common  pleasure  that  I  see 
you  under  my  roof" 

*'  I  was  going  to  play  parrot,  and 
say,  'Don't  you  wish  you  mayf*" 
muttered  Tony,  dryly. 

'^Unbeliever,  that  will  not  credit 
the  mutton  on  his  i^late,  nor  the 
sherry  in  his  glass  I  Hush!  here 
they  are." 

Alice  sailed  proudly  into  the  room, 
gave  her  hand  to  Tony  with  a  pre- 
tended air  of  condescension,  but  a 
real  cordiality,  and  said,  —  *'You*re 
a  good  boy,  after  all ;  and  Bella 
sends  you  all  manner  of  kind  for- 
givenesses." 

*'  My  nephew  Damer,  Alice,'' 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  never  very  for- 
mal in  her  presentations  of  those 
she  regarded  as  little  more  than 
children.  ''  I  suppose  he'll  not 
mind  being  called  Pickle  before 
you  ?" 

Even  Tony — tkot  the  shrewdest, 
certainly,  of  observers — was  struck 
by  the  well-bred  ease  with  which 
his  friend  conducted  himself  in  a 
situation  of  some  difficulty,  man- 
aging, at  the  same  tiine,  neither  to 
offend  the  old  lady's  susceptibilities, 
nor  sacrifice  the  respect  he  owed  him- 
8el£  In  fact,  the  presence  of  Alice 
recalled  Skeffy,  as  if  by  magic,  to 
every  observance  of  his  daily  life. 
She  belonged  to  the  world  he 
knew  best  —  perhaps  the  only  one 
he  knew  at  all;  and  his  conversa- 
tion at  once  became  as  easy  and 
ma  natural  as  though  he  were  once 
more  back  in  the  society  of  the  great 
dty. 


Mrs.  Maxwell,  however,  would 
not  part  with  him  so  easily,  and 
proceeded  to  put  him  through  a 
catechism  of  all  their  connections— 
Skeffingtons,  Damers,  Mazwells,  and 
Nevils — ^in  every  variety  of  combi- 
nation. As  Skefi^  avowed  after- 
wards, "The  'Little  Go'  was  no- 
thing to  it."  With  the  intention  of 
shocking  the  old  lady,  and  what 
he  called  "shunting  her"  off  her  in^ 
quiries,  he  reported  nothing  of  the 
family  but  disasters  and  <S8grace8. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  house 
inherited,  according  to  hyoo,  little 
of  the  proud  boast  of  the  Bay* 
ards^  no  one  ever  befofe  heard 
such  a  catalogue  of  rogues,  swin- 
dlers, defaulters,  nOr  so  many  nar- 
ratives of  separations  and  divor- 
ces. What  he  meant  for  a  shock 
turned  out  a  seduction  ;  and  she 
grew  madly  eager  to  hear  more — 
more  even  than  he  was  prepared  to 
invent 

"  Ugh  I "  said  he  at  last  to  him- 
self, as  he  tdteed  off  a.  glass  of 
sherry,  "I'm  coming  fast  to  capital 
offences,  and  if  she  presses  me  more 
ril  give  her  a  murder." 

These  fiimily  histories,  apparent- 
ly so  confidentially  imparted,  gave 
Alice  a  pretext  to  take  Tony  off 
with  her,  and  show  him  the  gar- 
dens. Poor  Tony,  too,  was  eager 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  of 
his  fViend  to  Alice.  "  Skeffy  was  such 
a  good  fellow ;  so  hearty  —  so  gene- 
rous—  so  ready  to  do  a  kind  thing ; 
and  then,  such  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. If  you  had  but  seen  him, 
Alice,  in  our  little  cabin,  so  very 
different  in  every  way  from  tSl 
he  is  accustomed  to,  and  saw  how 
delighted  he  was  with  ever3rthing; 
how  pleasantly  he  fell  into  all  our 
habits,  and  how  nice  his  manner  to 
my  mother.  She  rep.ds  people  pretty 
quickly ;  and  Til  tell  you  what  she 
said — '  He  has  a  brave  big  heart  un- 
der all  his  motley.' " 

"  I  rather  like  him  already,"  said 
Alice,  with  a  fiunt  smile  at  Tony's 
eagerness ;  "  he  is  going  to  stop  here, 
is  he  not?" 

"I  cannot  telL  I  only  know  that 
Mrs.  Maxwell  wrote  to  put  him  off" 
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"Tea,  that  she  did  &  couple  of 
dayn  ago ;  but  now  that  Bella  is  so 
much  better — ^so  nearly  well,  I  may 
say — I  think  slie  means  to  keep  him, 
and  you  too,  Tony,  if  you  will  so  far 
favour  us.'* 

**  [  cannot— it  is  impossible.** 

**I  had  hoped,  Tony,'*  said  she, 
with  a  malicious  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
*^that  it  was  only  against  Lyie  Ab- 
bey you  bore  a  grudge,  and  not 
against  erery  house  where  I  should 
happen  to  be  a  visitor.*' 

''Alice,  Alice  1**  said  he,  with 
trembling  lips,  ''surely  this  is  not 
filir.*' 

"If  \t  be  true,  is  the  que^ion; 
and  until  you  have  told  me  why 
yon  ceased  to  come  to  us — ^why  you 
gave  up  those  who  always  liked 
you — I  must,  I  cannot  help  believing 
It  to  be  true." 

Ton^  was  silent ;  his  heart  swelled 
up  as  if  it  would  burst  his  chest ;  but 
he  struggled  manfully,  and  hid  his 
emotion. 

"I  conclude,** 'said  she,  sharply, 
"it  was  not  a  mere  caprice  which 
made  you  throw  us  off.  Tou  had 
a  reason,  or  something  that  you 
fancied  was  a  reason.** 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  so,**  said 
he,  gravely. 

"  Well,  ril  give  you  the  benefit  of 
that  supposition ;  and  I  ask  you,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  to  give  me  your 
reason.** 

"  I  cannot,  Alice,  I  cannot,'*  stam- 
mered he  out,  while  a  deadly  paleness 
spread  oyer  his  face. 

"Tony,**  said  she,  gravely,  "if 
you  were  a  man  of  the  world  like 
your  friend  Mr.  Damer,  for  instance, 
I  would  probably  say  that  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  you  ought  to 
be  left  to  your  own  judgment;  but 
you  are  not  You  are  a  kind-heart- 
ed) simple-minded  boy.  Nay,  don't 
blush  and  look  offended;  I  never 
meant  to  offend  you.  Don*t  you 
know  that?**  and  she  held  out  to 
him  her  fair  white  hand,  the  taper 
fingers  trembling  with  a  slight  emo- 
tion. Tony  stoo]^  and  kissed  it  with 
a  rapturous  devotion.  "There  I 
did  not  mean  that.  Master  Tony," 
said  she,  blushing;   "I  never   in- 


tended your  offence  was  to  be  con- 
doned ;  I  only  thought  of  a  free  par^ 
don." 

"  Then  give  it  to  me,  Alice,"  said 
he,  gulping  down  his  emotion ;  '*  for 
I  am  going  away,  and  who  knows 
when  1  shall  see  you  again  f  ** 

"  Indeed,**  said  she,  with  a  look  of 
agitation ;  "  have  you  reconsidered  it 
then  ?  have  you  resolved  to  join  Mait- 
knd?" 

"  And  were  you  told  of  this, 
Alice?*' 

"  Yes,  Tony :  as  one  who  feels  a 
Tery  deep  interest  in  you,  I  came  to 
hear  it :  but^  indeed,  partly  by  an 
accident" 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  you 
heard  ?  "  said  he,  gravely ;  "  for  I  am 
curious  to  hear  whether  you  know 
more  than  myselfl** 

"  You  were  to  go  abroad  with  Mait- 
land-^you  were  to  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent together.** 

"And  I  was  to  be  hU  secretaiy, 
eh?**  broke  in  Tony  with  a  bitter 
laugh :  "  wasn*t  that  the  notable  pro- 
ject?** 

"  You  know  well,  Tony,  it  was  to 
be  only  in  name.** 

"Of  course  I  do;  my  incapacitj 
would  insure  that  much." 

"  I  must  say,  Tony,*'  said  she^  re- 
proachfully, "  that  so  far  as  I  know  . 
of  Mr.  Maitland's  intentions  towards 
you,  they  were  both  kind  and  gener- 
ous. In  all  that  he  said  to  me  there 
was  the  delicacy  of  a  gentieman  to- 
wards a  gentleman.'* 

"  He  told  you,  however,  that  I  had 
refused  his  offer  ?  ** 

"  Yes ;  he  said  it  with  much  re- 
gret, and  I  asked  his  leave  to  em- 
ploy any  influence  I  might  possess 
over  you^  to  make  you  retract  the 
refusal* — at  least  to  think  again  orer 
his  offer.*' 

"And  of  course  he  refused  you 
nothing?"  said  Tony,  with  %  sneer- 
ing smile. 

"  Pardon  me — he  did  not  grant  my 
request'* 

"  Then  I  think  better  of  him  than 
I  did  before.** 

"  I  suspect,  Tony,  that,  onoo  you 
understood  each  other,  you  an  men 
to  be  fiiends." 
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**  Tou  mean  by  that  to  flatter  me, 
Alice  —  and  of  course  it  is  great  flat- 
tery ;  but  whether  it  is  that  I  am  too 
conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  or 
that  I  have,  as  I  feel  I  hare,  such  a 
hearty  hatred  of  your  accomplished 
frijend,  I  would  detest  the  tie  that 
should  bind  me  to  him.  Is  he  coming 
back  here?" 

**I  do  not  know." 

*'  You  do  not  know  1 "  said  he, 
slowly,  as  he  fixed  his  'eyes  on  her. 

^^I'ake  care,  sir,  take  care;  you 
nerer  trod  on  more  dangerous 
ground  than  when  you  foroot  what 
wa»  due  to  me.  I  told  you  I  dkl  not 
know ;  it  was  not  necessary  I  should 
repeat  it" 

''  There  was  a  time  when  you  re- 
buked my  bad  breeding  less  pain- 
fully, Alice,"  said  he,  in  deep  sor- 
row; *^but  these  are  days  not  to 
come  back  again.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  not  misery  to  remember 
them." 

"John  Anthony  Butler,  Esq.," 
cried  a  loud  voice,  and  Skeffy  sprang 
over  a  box-hedge  Almost  as  tall 
as  himself  flourishing  a  great  sealed 
packet  in  his  hand.  "A  despatch 
on  her  Majesty *s  service  just  sent 
on  here!"  cried  he;  "and  now  re- 
member, Tony,  if  it*s  Viceroy  you're 
named,  I  insist  on  being  Chief  Sec  ; 
if  you  go  to  India  as  Qovemor- 
General,  I  claim  Bombay  or  Madras. 
What  stuff  is  the  fellow  made  of  ? 
Bid  you  ever  see  such  a  stolid  in- 
difference? .  He  doesn't  want  to 
know  what  the  Fates  have  decreed 
him." 

"I  don't  care  one  &rthing,"  said 
Tony,  doggedly. 

"Here  goes  then,  to  see,"  cried 
SkefPy,  tearing  open  the  packet  and 
reading:  "* Downing  Street,  Friday, 
5th. — Mr.  Butler  will  report  himself 
for  service  as  F.  0*.  Messenger  on 
Tuesday  morning,  9th,  by  oi^er  of 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State.' " 

"There's  a  way  to  issue  a  service 
summons.  It  ,  was  Graves  wrote 
that,  I'd  swear.  All  he  ought  to 
have  said  was,  *  Butler  for  service, 
F.  O.,  to  report  immediately.'  " 

*^I  suppose  the  form  is  no  great 
matter,"  said  Mrs.   Trafford,  whose 
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ey«8  now  turned  with  an  anxious 
interest  towards  Tony. 

"The  form  ip  everything^  I  as* 
sure  you.  The*  Chief -Secretary  is 
a  regular  Tartar  about  style.  One 
of  our  fellows  who  has  an  impedi-* 
ment  in  his  speech,  once  wrote^  ^I 
had  had,'  in  a  despatch,  and  my 
Lord  noted  it  with  —  Mt  is  inex- 
cusable that  he  should  stutter  in 
writing.'" 

"  I  must  be  there  on  Wednesday, 
is  it?"  asked  Tony. 

"  Tuesday— Tuesday,  and  in  good 
time  too.  jBut  ain't  you  lucky,  you 
dog!  They're  so  hard  pressed  for 
messengers,  they've  got  no  time  to 
examine  you.  xou  are  to  enter  offi- 
cial life  p€tr  la  petite  portey  but  you 
get  in  without  knocking." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  exa- 
mination would  be  much  of  a  diffi- 
culty," said  Mrs.  Tmfford. 

Tony  shook  his  head  in  dissent, 
and  gave  a  sad  faint  sigh. 

"I'd  engage  to  coach  him  in  a 
week,"  broke  in  Skeffy.  "It  was 
I  ground  Vyse  in  Chinese,  and 
taught  him  that  glorious  drinking- 
song,  'Tehin  Tehan  Ili-TaP  that  he 
offered  to  sing  before  the  Commis- 
sioners if  thev  could  play  the  ac- 
companiment'' 

Leaving  Skefiy  to  revel  in  his 
gratifying  memories  of  such  literary 
successes,  Alice  turned  away  a  few 
steps  with  Tony. 

•  "Let  us  part  good  Mends,  Tony," 
said  she,  in  a  low  tone.  "You'll 
go  up  to  the  Abbey,  I  hope,  and  wish 
them  a  good-bye,  won't  you  ?" 

'*  I  am  half  ashamed  to  go  now," 
muttered  he. 

"No,  no,  Tony;  don't  fiincy 
that  there  is  any  breach  in  our 
friendship;  and  tdl  me  another 
thing:  Would  you  like  me  to  write 
to  you  ?  I  know  youV*^  not  very 
fond  of  writing  yourself,  but  I'll 
not  be  exacting.  You  shall  have 
two  for  one  ^— three  if  you  deserve 
it." 

He  could  not  utter  a  word ;  hf s 
heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst 
through  his  side,  and. a  sense  of 
suffocation  almost  choked  him.  He 
knew,  if  he  tried  to  speak,  that  his 
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emotion  would  break  out,  and  in  hia 
pride  he  would  haye  suffered  torture 
rather  than  shed  a  tear. 

With  a  woman's  nfce  tact  she  saw 
his  confusion,  and  hastened  to  re- 
lieye  it  ''The  first  letter  must, 
however,  be  firom  you,  Tony.  It 
need  be  only  half-a-dozen  lines,  to 
say  if  you  have  passed  your  exami- 
nation, what  you  think  of  your  new 
career,  and  where  you  are  going." 

'*  I  couldn't  write ! "  stammered 
out  Tony;  "I  could  not  1" 

"Well,  I  yrill,"  said  she,  with  a 
tone  of  kind  feeling.  "  Your 
mother  shall  tell  me  where  to  ad- 
dress you." 

"You  will  see  mother,  then?" 
asked  he,  eagerly. 

"  Of  course,  Tony.  If  Mra  Butler 
will  permit  me,  I  will  be  a  frequent 
visitor." 

'^Oh,  if  I  thought  so  I" 

"  Do  think  so  —  be  assured  of  it ; 
and  remember  Tony,  whenever  you 
have  courage  to  think  of  me  as  yotur 
own  old  friend  of  long  ago,  write 
and  tell  me  so."  These  words  were 
not  said  without  a  certain  difficulty. 
"  There,  don't  let  us  appear  foolish 
to  your  smart  friend  yonder.  Good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye,  Alice,"  said  he,  and 
now  the  tears  rushed  fast,  and  rolled 
down  his  cheeks;  but  he  drew  his 
hand  coarsely  across  his  face,  and, 
springing  upon  the  (^r,  said,  "  Drive 
on,  and  as  hard  as  you  can ;  I  am 
too  late  here." 

Skeffy  shouted  his  adieux,  and 
waved  a  most  picturesque  farewell ; 
but  Tony  neither  heard  nor  saw 
either.  Both  hands  were  pressed 
on  his  face,  and  he  sobbed  as  if  his 
very  heart  was  breaking. 

"Well,  if  that's  not  a  melodrar 
matic  exit,  Fm  a  Dutchman,"  ex- 
claimed Skeffy,  turning  to  address 
Alice ;  but  she  too  was  gone,  and  he 
was  left  standing  there  alone. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Bella; 
don't  scold,  and  I'll  tell  you  of  an 
indiscretion  I  have  just  committed," 


said  Alice,  as  she  sat  on  her  sistei's 
bed. 

"I  think  I  can  guess  it,''  said 
Bella,  looking  up  in  her  face. 

"No^  you  cftbnot — you  are  not 
within  a  thousand  miies  of  it  I 
know  perfectly  what  you  mean, 
Bella;  you  suspect  that  I  have 
opened  a  flirtation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Londoner,  the  wonderful 
Skeffington  Damer." 

Bella  shook  her  head  dissent- 
ingly. 

"Not  but  one  might,"  continued 
Alice,  laughing,  "in  a  dull  season, 
with  an  empty  house  and  nothing 
to  do ;  just  as  Fve  seen  you  trying 
to  play  that  twankling  old  harpsi- 
chord in  the  Flemish  £*awing-room, 
for  want  of  better;  but  you  are 
wrong,  for  all  that" 

"  It  was  not  of  him  I  was  think- 
ing, Alice —  on  my  word,  it  was  not 
I  had  another,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
very  different  person,  in  my  head." 

"  Tony ! " 

"Justso.^ 

"Well,  what  of  him?  and  what 
the  « indiscretion  with  which  you 
would  charge  me  ?  " 

"  With  which  you  charge  yourself 
Alice,  dearest  I  I  see  it  all  in  that 
pink  spot  in  your  cheek,  in  that 
trembling  of  your  lips,  and  in  that 
quick  impatience  of  your  manner." 

"  Dear  me  I  what  can  it  be  which 
has  occasioned  such  agitation,  and 
•called  up  such  terrible  witnesses 
against  me?" 

"FU  teU  yon,  Alice.  You  have 
sent  away  that  poor  boy  more  in 
love  than  ever.  You  have  let  him 
carry  away  a  hope  which  you  well 
know  is  only  a  delusion." 

"I  protest  this  is  too  bad.  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  lecture, 
and  Fll  just  go  down-stairs  and 
make  a  victim  of  Mr.  Damer." 

Alice  arose  and  dashed  oat  of  the 
room  ;  not,  however,  to  do  as  she 
said,  but  to  hurry  to  her  own  room, 
and  lock  the  door  ailer  her  as  she 
entered  it 
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Not  inanj  men  haye  more  de- 
served that  their  biographies  should 
be  written  than  the  gallant  and  ac- 
complished author  of  the  *  His- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  War.'  Few 
who  have  passed  bejond  the  reach 
of  praise  or  censure  need  be  better 
satisfied,  if  permitted  to  look  up, 
with  the  manner  in  which  their 
biographers  have  dealt  with  them. 
This  is  not  onlj  an  agreeable  but  a 
valuable  book.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  great  book,  nor  does  it  profess 
to  be  so.  It  enunciates  no  leading 
principles,  nor  tries  to  establish  a 
theory  bv  making  the  incidents  of 
the  hero's  life  work,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  particular  end;  but  it  tells  a 
plain  tale  in  the  very  best  way  in 
which  a  tale  of  the  sort  can  be  told, 
by  letting  the  hero  as  much  as  pos- 
sible describe  himself.  Of  course, 
the  lights  in  the  picture  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  just  as  the  sha- 
dows are  not  very  deeply  shaded. 
For  example,  the  overflowings  of  a 
tender  nature,  the  outpourings  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  meet  us  in  every 
page,  3vbereas  our  attention  is  rarely 
directed  towards  the  counterpoises 
of  these  admirable  qualities  —  the 
small  jealousies,  the  aptitude  to  mis- 
understand, the  readiness  to  take 
offence  whei«  no  offence  was  meant, 
from  which  scarcely  any  man,  cer- 
tainly no  Napier,  could  ever  claim 
to  be  free.  But,  even  in  this  re- 
spect, the  biographer  cannot  bo 
said  to  run  into  extremes.  He  may 
sometimes  withhold  the  truth,  or  a 
part  of  the  truth ;  he  never  perverts, 
or  seems  desirous  of  perverting  it 
Napier's  defects  of  temper  break 
out  from  time  to  time  through  the 
tender  handling  of  this  affectionate 
guardian  of  his  fame;  and  if  the 
consequences  be  attributed  to  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  or  to 
natural  affection,  or  to  any  other 
commendable  cause,  there  are  the 


&ct8  very  plainly  stated,  and'  we 
may  think  about  them  just  what 
we  will.  We  repeat,  then,  that  this 
is  a  very  creditable  performance, 
both  to  the  editor,  for  so  he  mo- 
destly calls  himself,  and  to  the 
brave  and  highly-gifted  man  whom 
he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  Of 
the  latter,  however,  we  propose  to 
speak,  not  only  as  he  is  spoken  of 
in  the  volumes  now  upon  our  table, 
but  as  we  remember'  him  in  the 
flesh,  a  living,  moving,  earnest,  gene- 
rous, excitable,  often  a  wrong-head*- 
ed,  always  a  self-opinionated,  mem- 
ber of  the  great  military  profession^ 

William  Napier  was  bom  at  Gel-  < 
bridge  House,  near  Castletown,  Ire- 
land, on  the  17th  of  December  1785. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  George  Napier  and  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  the  former  the  sixth| 
in  descent  from  'the  fifth  Lord  Na- 
pier, the  latter  the  seventh  daughter 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been 
what,  we  should  now  call  a  Libend 
in  politics.  He  had  served  his 
country  as  a  soldier  faithfully,  and 
did  not  refuse  a  good  appointment 
in  the  line  of  his  profession  under 
the  King's  Glovernment  in  Ireland; 
but  he  disapproved  the  system  un- 
der which  the  Qovemment  was 
carried  on,  and  refused  to  be  elected 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  very  hotbed  of 
corruption.  When,  however,  the 
rebellion  of  1798  broke  out,  Colo- 
nel Napier  joined  the  party  of  law 
and  order.  He  fortified  his  house, 
armed  his  sons  and  his  servants — 
William  being  then  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age — and  held  the 
place  tUl  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  render  more  effective  service 
elsewhere.  He  then  removed  into 
Castletown,  and  showed  himself  as 
humane  in  restraining  the  violence 
of  the  yeomanry  as  he  was  vigorous 
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in  resisting  the  approaches  of  the  be  drummed  out.     But  instead  of 

rebels.  submitting  quietly  to    the    punish- 

The  early  education  of  the  young  ment,    he   attacked   the   drummer, 

Napiers  seems  to  have  been  terri-  kicked  in  the  head  of  the  drum, 

bly    neglected.      William   attended  and  fought  so  fierce  a  battle  against 

a  day-school  in  the  Tillage  of  Cel-  desperate  odds,  that  the  command- 

bridge,  from  which  be  played  truant  ant  rewarded  his  bravery  by  restor- 

as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  where  ing  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks, 

he    learned    nothing :     the    others  His    most   familiar   friend    at    the 

scrambled  through  a  course  some-  grammar-school   of    Celbridge    was 

what  more  regular,  though  we  are  a.    vagabond    called     ^*  Sciuly    the 

not  told  where  or  under  what  cir-  tailor,"  whom  he  used    to  aocom- 

oumstances.    The  three  elder  boys,  pany  on  many  an  exploit^  involving 

Qeorge,   Charles,    and  William,  all  much    fittigue    and    some    danger, 

entered  the  army — William  at  the  He    read  a   great   deal,   though  it 

age  of  little   more   than  fourteen,  was  very  long    before    he   learned, 

the  others  probably  younger.    The  how  to  spell,  delighting  espedally 

consequence  was^  that,  being  backed  in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  ^  By- 

by  family  influence  on  both  sides  and>by  he  took  to  Plutarch's  lives, 

of  the   House,  they  mounted    the  which  continued  to  be  a  &vourite 

first  rounds  of  the  ladder  rapidly,  with  him  ever  after.      In  a  word, 

and    failed    to    ascend   the   higher  he    exhibited    from    his    tenderest 

with  equal  rapidity  merely  because  yc^rs  the  seeds  of  all  those  tastes 

none  of  them  nad  money  wherewith  and    impulses    which    made    him, 

to  piurchase.     William  obtained  his  when  he  arrived  at  the  full  vigour  of 

^rst  commission  in  ^he  Irish  Artil-  his  intellect,  the  brave^  gifted,  aod 

Ibry  in  1801.    The  Peace  of  Amiens  sclf-contradicling   man,  whose   aim 

reduced   him  to  half-pay:    in  that  was  *  always    excellent,   though   ht 

condition  he  reouuned  till  towards  not  unirequently  missed  it. 
the  end  of  1803.      He  was    then       Though   bom    and    brought   up 

posted  to  the  Blues  as  a  lieutenant ;  among  Whigs,  NafHor  was  thrown  a 

exchanged  shortly  afterwards    into  good  deal  into  the  society  of  Tories, 

the  52d;  did  duty  for  awhile  in  and  found  them,  to  his  great  surprise^ 

Kent  under    the  eye  of  Sir  John  by  no  means  the  arrogant  and  nairow- 

Moore ;    and    finally,  through  the  minded  persons  which  he  had  been 

patronage  of  that  distinguished  of-  taught  to  consider  them.     Amtmg 

ficer,  obtained  a   company  in   the  othershebecame  acquainted  with  Pi i^ 

4dd.      Whatever  active   service   he  then  in  the  senith  of  his  power;  and  a 

saw,  he  saw  as  a  member  of  that  memorandum  found  among  his  papers 

magnificent  regiment;  of  which,  to  gi?es  a  curious  account  of  that  great 

his  dying  day,  he  was  justly  proud,  man  in  the  retirement  of  private  life : 
and  which  will    long    continue    to       «<  in  1804,  beiag  then  over  nineteen, 

be    traditionally   proud    of    having  and  havmg  been  a  brother  officer  of 

had  the  honour  of  numbering  WiU  Charles  Stanhope,  Mr.  Pitt's  nephew,  I 

liam  Napier  among  its  officers.  was  through  lum  invited  to  pus  some 

Various    anecdotes    are    told   of  time  at  Putney,  in   Mr.  Pittas  houae. 

Napier  iu  the  nursery  and  at  school,  Arriving  rather  late,  the  great  man  was 

in  order,  we  presume,  to  show  that  **  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  entered  the  room.    He 

in  his  case»  as  in  tiie  cases  of  dis-  jn"^ediately  rose,  and,  giving  me  boOi 

tineuished    men  in    general,    "the  hands,  welcomed  me  with  such  a  genUe 

W  waTfatber  to  the  mai."    He  ^^'^^'^^  '^^'  V^T^I  l'^'  "^'  li 

took  service  when  a  mere  baby  in  a  ^^^j,,^  ^j^  ^^^^  j^  «j,^  ^,„„^ 

regiment  of  little  volunteers,  which  ^i^nte,  but  tiiat  I  had  a  friend  before  me 

hui  brother  Charles  had  got  together,  with  'whom  I  might  instanUy  heoome 

and  so    misconducted    himself  one  familiar  to  any  extent  withm  the  bounds 

morning  on  parade,   that  the  com-  of  good  breeding.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 

mandant  gave  orders  that  he  should  also  treated  me  with  the  mxai  winning 
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kindneiis.  All  this  prodaced  a  strange 
sensation,  for  I  came  determined  to  hold 
fast  by  my  patriotism,  though  in  pre- 
sence of  a  wicked  Minister,  however  po- 
lite or  condescend!  nghe  might  be  found. 
Brought  up  amidst  Whigs,  and  used  to 
hear  Mr.  Pitt  abused  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  Whigs,  I  looked  upon  him  a[8  an 
enemy  of  all  good  government ;  and  my 
father,  though  not  a  Whig,  had  always 
condemned  his  war  with  France  as  an 
iniquitous  and  pernicious  measure.  Thus 
primed  with  fierce  recollections  and  pa- 
triotic resolves,  I  endeavoured  to  sustain 
my  mind's  hatred  against  the  Minister, 
but  in  vain.  All  feelines  sank^  except 
those  of  surprise  and  gratification  at  find- 
ing such  a  gentle,  good-natured,  agree- 
able, and  entertaining  companion.'' 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  ho^v  Mn  Pitt 
delighted  in  rough  play,  and  ho?r  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
hlDQself  attacked  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  succeeded,  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, in  blacking  his  face  with  corks. 
While  the  fight  was  going  on,  a  ser- 
▼ant  announced  that  Lords  Liverpool 
ftnd  Castlereagh  were  waiting  for  an 
audience.  They  were  desired  to 
•wait — ^and  actually  did  wait — ^in  an 
anteroom,  till  the  great  Minister 
had  ended  his  game,  and  removed 
iSie  stains  of  defeat  from  his  face. 

'*  I  had  often  been  in  Mr.  Fox's  com- 
pany, not  only  when  he  was  on  a  visit 
at  my  father's  bouse  in  Clifton,  but 
afterwards  at  his  own  house,  or  rather 
the  Duke  of  York's  house,  then  standing 
on  the  present  site  of  Stafford  House. 
His  manners  were  totally  different  fh>m 
Mr.  Pitt's,  always  agreeable,  gentle,  kind, 
and  good-natuied,  but  not  attractive  to 
yoQDg  people,  inaomuch  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  take  much  Interest  in  them, 
and  rather  to  bear  with  than  to  like 
them  ;  at  leasit  such  was  the  impression 
he  made  on  me.  Whereas  Mr.  Pit.'s 
manner  was  that  of  joyous  hilarity  and 
delight  at  being  able  to  unbend  his  mind, 
as  it  were,  when  he  could  do  It  safely. 
He  was  very  attractive." 

Napier  received  his^  haptism  of 
fire  in  the  expedition  against  Co- 
penhagen. His  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  division  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  assumed  the  com- 
mand; and  the  account  which  he 
gives,  boih  of  the  enemy  and  of  the 
troops  employed   against   them,  is 


not  quite  in  accord  with  the  opin- 
ions heretofore  entertained  on  these 
subjects.    We  account  for  this,  at 
least  in  p^art,  bj  observing  that  It 
was  one  of  Napier's  idiosyncrasies ' 
at  that  time  to  be  more  lavish  of 
censure  than  of  praise  in  his  letters 
to  fHeuds  at  a  distance.     For  ex- 
ample, he  writes  of  the  command- 
ing  ofiScers    of  his    own    regiment 
that,   in    conducting   the   embarka- 
tion at  Ramsgate,  *^they  seemed  to 
vie  with  the  transport  masters  and 
ministers  who  can  make  the  most 
confusion;"    and     concludes     with 
the    prajer,    "Heaven    bless    their 
bodies,  their  heads  cannot  be  hurt  I*' 
Equally  decided  is  the  view  which 
he  takes  of  the  incompetency  of  the 
Staff  who  directed  the  landing  of 
the  troops  in  Zealand.     "Some  of 
our  generals,*'  he  observes,  "have 
dreadful   thick   skulls,  for  I  never 
saw  any  fair  in  Ireland  so  confuted 
as    the   landing.      Had   they    (the 
Danes)  opposed  us,  the  remains  of 
the  army  would  have  been  on  the, 
way   to    England."     Evien    of  the 
private  soldiers  he  had  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  think  and  speak  only  as  "  the 
greatest  scoundrels  possible,"  while 
the  operations  in  which  they  were 
engaged  could  be  no  otherwise  de- 
scribed than   as  "a   compound   of 
stupidity,  vanity,  and  viUany."    We 
cannot  help  feeling   that   the   bio- 
graphers who  have  shown  such  ex- 
cellent judgment   in    dealing   with 
Napier^s  correspondence  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  would  have  done 
well  to  omit  some  at  least  of  these 
not   very     well-considered    expres- 
sions.      They     evidently    dropped 
froxa  his  pen  without  due  thought, 
and  scarcely  deserved  to  be  repro* 
duced   after   an   interval   of  sixty 
years. 

Returned  -^m  Copenhagen,  we 
find  Napier  quartered  successively 
at  Mal^n  and  Colchester  in  Essex. 
He  ha?  been  advised  to  become  a 
student  in  the  Military  College  or 
Staff  School,  then  at  High  Wick- 
ham,  and  expresses  himself  well 
disposed  to  do  so,  "  for  the  sake  of 
the  French,  drawing,  and  German 
masters."    But,  like  a  true  soldier 
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as  he  19,  he  guards  ag&inst  three 
possible  contingencies  -c-  first,  that 
ne  shall  not  be  prevented  thereby 
from  going  with  his  regiment,  should 
it  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war;  se- 
cond, that  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  school  at  anj  moment, 
should  he  find  it  less  useful  to  him 
than  he  expected;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  should  not  be  put  to  expense, 
which  he  cannot  afford,  in  providing 
himself  with  new  and  costly  uniforms. 
Meanwhile  he  gets  into  a  row  at  Mai- 
don  ;  knocks  people  down  in  a  public 
lecture- room ;  is  prosecuted,  and  pro- 
secutes in  his  turn,  with  what  results 
we  are  not  informed.  But  worse  evils 
than  this  befall  him.  He  had  attain- 
ed the  rank  of  captain  when  barely 
nineteen  years  of  age;  he  is  now 
only  twenty-three,  yet  he  bitterly 
complains  that  **  the  worst  regiment 
he  could  possibly  have  got  into  is 
the  4dd,  and  that  he  never  can  have 
any  chance  of  promotion  or  real 
service  in  it.'*  The  chance  of  real 
service,  was,  however,  nearer  than 
his  impatience  allowed  him  to  anti- 
cipate. Sir  John  Moore  had  begun 
his  march  fi-om  Portugal,  and  the 
48d,  being  placed  with  other  regi- 
ments under  the  command  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  was  sent  to  the  north 
of  Spain,  where  in  due  time  it' joined 
the  main  army. 

Napier  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Gorunna.  He  served  with 
what  was  called  the  Reserve — a 
strapge  misnomer  when  applied  to 
troops  which  covered  the  operations 
of  all  the  rest,  and  were  daily  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  After  de-, 
fending  the  passage  of  the  Esla,  and 
helping  to  destroy  the  bridge,  Na- 

Sier  fell  back  with  his  company  to 
lenevento,  marching  through  sleet 
and  snow  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
a-day,  yet  leaving  only  a  few  strag- 
glers behind.  He  met  with  a  cha- 
racteristic adventure  during  that 
march : —  • 

^'  Having  stopped  half  a  mile  from  my 
oompanv  to  aid  an  exhausted  soldier,  I 
was  attacked  by  some  marauders  of  the 
8d  German  Hussars,  and  forced  to  defend 
mjself  with  the  musket  and  bayonet  of 


the  soldier;  nor  should  I  have  escaped 
with  life,  had  not  a  rifleman  started  up 
from  behind  a  wall  and  aided  me.  The 
cause  of  this  attack  was  my  having  stop- 
ped a  spring-cart  with  two  strong  horses, 
which  these  fellows  had  filled  with  plun- 
der, and  my  insisting  on  their  taking 
up  my  exhausted  soldier.  This  they 
resisted  with  violence,  and  endeavoured 
to  ride  over  me ;  but  I  finally  made  one 
of  them  a  prisoner,  and  brought  him  up 
to  the  column,  where  Colonel  William 
Campbell,  •A.D.C.,  took  charge  of  him, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  gen^nl  provost 
guard." 

At  Vigo  the  reserve  embarked, 
and  Napier,  on  his  return  home, 
accepted  the  appointment  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  uncle  the  Dnke  of 
Richmond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  43  d  ordered  abroad  again,  than 
he  resumed  his  duties  as  regimental 
oflScer,  and  took  pairt  in  that  extra- 
ordinary movement  which  brought 
the  Light  Division  just  too  late  for 
the  battle  upon  the  field  of  Tala- 
vera,  after  it  had  compassed  sixty 
miles,  wellnigh  without  a  halt  It^ 
was  a  strain  upon  his  powers  whidi* 
Napier  could  not  bear,  coming  as  he 
did  straight  from  the  luxurious  living 
of  the  home  staff.  He  was  seized 
with  pleurisy,  dropped  down  upon 
the  march,  and  was  carried  into  Pla- 
cencia,  where  his  medical  attendants 
bled  him  almost  to  death.  He  was 
lying  in  the  extremity  of  weakness 
when  a  rumour  came  in.  of  the  defeat 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Soult  upon  Placenda.  He 
sprang  out  of  bed,  walked  forty  miles 
to  Oropesa,  got  horses  therei,  and  rode 
on  to  Talavera.  At  tiie  city  gate  he 
fainted,  and  some  Spanianb,  mis- 
taking him  for  a  Frenchman  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dress  .which  he 
wore,  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
had  not  an  oflScer  of  the  45th  regi- 
ment happened  to  come  up.  By- 
and-by  his  brother  George  heard  of 
the  state  in  ^hich  he  was,  and, 
arriving  with  a  mule,  carried  him 
to  the  Light  Division,  then  at  the 
outposts  of  the  army. 

In  the  various  operations  which 
followed  the  retreat  firom  Talavera, 
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WiUiam  Napier  shared.  He  bad  a 
touch  of  ibfi  Quadiana  fever  In 
Campo  Major,  but  shook  it  off.  He 
crossed  the  Tagus  to  oppose  Masse- 
na ;  took  part  in  Craufura's  fight  on 
the  Coa»  where  he  was  shot  tkrough 
the  left  hip;  and  was  present  at 
Busaoo,  with  the  woand  still  open. 
In  this  latter  action,  his  brothers 
Charles  and  George  were  both  wound- 
ed, the  former  desperately  in  the 
fiice ;  and  there  also  their  cousin 
Charles,  the  late  admiral  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  was  shot  in  the 
knee.  They  were  indeed  a  race  of 
heroes  these  Napiers,  and  came  in 
lor  their  own  share  of  hard  knocks 
as  well  as  of  glory.  Take  in  proof  of 
this  statement  the  following  account 
of  the  combat  of  Gazal  NoTal,  as  the 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War  has 
given  it: — 

*'  When  I  arrived  at  a  certain  round 
hill  under  fire,  which  I  judged  a  good 
point  of  support,  I  halted  four  com- 
panies to  watch  our  flanks,  and  with  the 
two  others  hastily  descended  a  deep 
ravine  on  my  right,  to  join  the  left  of 
the  62d,  whose  charging  shout'  I  had  just 
beard  on  that  side,  though  an  interven- 
ing ridge  preyented  my  seeing  them. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  this  charge  was 
partial—a  momentary  effort  to  extricate 
the  regiment  from  a  dangerous  criais. 
Thus,  with  two  companies,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ; 
but  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  Cap- 
tain Dobbs,  62d,  and  two  men  who  were 
€ttt  off  from  the  regiment.  The  French 
were  gathering  £ut  about  us ;  we  could 
scarcely  retreat,  and  Dobbs  agreed  with 
me  that  boldness  would  be  our  best 
chance ;  so  we  called  upon  the  men  to 
follow,  and,  jumping  over  a  wall  which 
had  given  us  cover^  charged  the  enemy 
with  a  shout,  which  sent  the  nearest 
back.  But  then  occurred  the  most 
painful  event  that  ever  happened  to 
roe.  Only  the  two  men  of  the  62d 
followed  us,  and  we  four  arrived,  unsup- 
ported, at  a  second  wall,  close  to  a  coiv- 
^derable  body  of  French,  who  rallied, 
and  began  to  close  upon  us.  Their  fire 
was  very  violent,  but  the  wall  gave 
cover.  I  was,  however,  stung  by  the 
backwardness  of  my  men,  and  told 
Dobbs  I  would  save  him,  or  lose  my 
life,  by  bringing  up  the  two  companies ; 
he  entreated  me  not,  and  said  I  could 
not  move  two  paces  from  the  wall  and 


live.  Tet  I  did  go  back  to  the  first 
wall,  escaped  the  Ire,  and,  reproachine 
the  men,  gave  them  the  word  again,  and 
returned  to  Dobbs^  who  was  now  upon 
tHe  point  of  being  taken ;  but  I  returned 
alone !  The  solmers  had  indeed  crossed 
the  wall  In  their  front,  but  kept  edging 
away  to  the' right,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
fire.  Being  now  maddened  by  this  sec- 
ond failure,  I  made  another  attempt, 
but  I  had  not  made  ten  paces  when  a 
shot  struck  my  spme,  and  the  enemy 
very  ungenerously  continued  to  fire  at 
me  when  I  was  down.  I  escaped  death 
by  dragging  myself  by  my  bauds,  for  my 
lower  eztremities  were  paralysed,  to- 
wards a  small  heap  of  stones  which  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  field,  and  thus  cover- 
ing my  head  and  shoulders.  Not  less 
than  twenty  shots  struck  this  heap. 
Now,  however.  Captain  Lloyd,  and  my 
own  company,  and  some  of  the  51q 
came  up  at  that  moment,  and  the  French 
were  driven  away." 

In  this  same  fight  his  brother 
George  had  his  arm  broken  by  a 
bulled  while  carrying  his  mortally- 
wounded  subaltern  off  the  field  under 
a  heavy  fire.  And  it  was  after  this 
fight  that  his  brother  Gharles,'in  hast- 
ening up  with  his  dreadful  Busaco 
wound  unhealed  to  the  fi'ont  of  the 
army,  met  the  two  litters  carrying  his 
brothers,  of  whom  he  was  informed 
that  William  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  circumstance  is  related  in  the 
*  Life  of  Su-  Charles  Napier '  by  that 
brother  whom  he  supposed  he  was 
then  beholding  for  the  last  time. 

It  would  be  unfidr  towards  a  fine 
old  soldier,  the  present  Major  or 
Military  Commandant  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  one  of  the  few  sarvivors 
'of  that  memorable  day,  were  we  to 
omit  his  version  of  that  story. 

**  My  first  interview  with  my  dear 
departed  friend.  Sir  William  Napier,** 
says  Sir  John  Mdrryllion  Wilson,  *^  was 
on  the  battle-field  of  Cazal  NoysL  I  was 
then  Captain  of  the  erenadier  company 
of  the  Royal  Scotts.  We  were  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  when  >  saw  an 
officer  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
yards  stretched  on  the  ground  under  an 
olive  tree  to  the  right  of  my  company. 
Believing  him  to  be  either  d^  or  badly 
wounded,  I  ran  towards  him  and  said, 
*  I  hope  you  are  not  dangerously  wound* 
ed,*  at  which  ^e  shook  his  head.  '  Have 
you  been  attended  to  by  a  surgeon  V  He 
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Dodded  aiseni  '  Can  I  be  of  anj  aer- 
Tice  to  you  ?  *  I  mid ;  and  he  again  shook 
bis  head,  but  did  not  utter  a  word.  He 
looked  deadly  pale,  and  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  classical  outline  and 
beautiful  expression  of  his  handsome 
countenance.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
some  cold  tea  and  brandy  in  my  flask, 
And  asked  him  if  I  should  give  him  a 
little  of  it ;  at  which  he  raised  his  head, 
ft  sudden  beam  of  pleasure  sparkled  in 
his  eyes — he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
I  gaye  him  a  tumblerful,  which  he  drank 
with  afmost  interesting  expression  of 
unexpected  enjoyment ;  so  much  so  thai 
I  gare  him  a  second  glass ;  and  when  he 
had  finished  be  seized  ny  band  and 
grasped  it  seTeral  tinges,  ss  much  as  to 
■ay,  *  I  don^t  know  who  you  are,  my 
good  fellow,  but  I  feel  most  gratefully 
tnankful  for  your  kindness.'  I  then 
0d,  '  Heayen  protect  you,'  and  ran  off 
to  ioin  my  company.  1  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  who  he  was,  and 
amidst  the  firing  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  I  did  not  notice  his  uniform. 
In  after-life  I  often  spoke  of  this  wound- 
ed officer  aff  the  handsomest  man  I  had 
erer  beheld.  I  nerer  met  him  again, 
tiU  about  sixteen  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  residing  at  Freshfbrd  near  Bath. 
I  was  then  on  a  Tisit  to  Lady  Wilmn's 
&ther,  when  dear  WiUiam  dined  there, 
and  aiter  dinner  when  we  were  just 
about  to  join  the  ladies,  and  while  I  was 
standing  near  the  fireplace  with  my 
elbow  resting  on  the  mantlepieoe,  the 
gentlemen  were  speaking  about  iiand* 
some  men,  and  I  said.  Of  all  the  hand- 
some men  I  had  ever  seen,  there  was 
none  to  be  compared  with  the  one  whom 
I  then  described  as  above  written.  Ka^ 
jrier  sprang  from  his  chair,  put  his  arms 
round  roe,  and  ezcUimed,  *  My  dear  WU- 
ion,  was  that  you?  That  glass  of  tea 
and  brandy  saved  my  life.' " 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
Napier  through  the  yarious  in- 
cidents of  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
received  with  his  brother  George 
the  rank  of  major,  as  the  reward  of 
his  zeal  and  courage  on  the  occasion 
just  referred  to ;  a  distinction  highly 
to  be  prized  in  those  days,  when 
brevets  were  dispensed  with  a  very 
sparing  hand,  and  medals  and  de- 
corations bestowed  only  on  generals 
and  officers  of  the  highest  rank. 
But  the  Napiers  were  all  ambitious, 
and  William    eq>eeially   so.      The 


brevet  Tank  of  major  soon  ceased 
to  be  precioas  in  his  eyes,  and  that 
disinclination  to  serve  in  a  subosdi- 
nato  capacity,  which  often  accompa- 
nies the  consciousness  of  power,  and 
was  remarkable  both  in  Chiarles  and 
in  himself  soon  began  to  hurry  him 
into  mistidces,  which  in  after-life  be 
bitterly  lamented.  His  health  hav- 
ing given  way  under  the  severity  of 
his  wounds,  Napier  was  forced  to  re- 
sign an  appointment  on  the  staff  of 
the  Portuguese  army  and  to  retmrn 
hcmie.  He  arrived  in  England  in  the 
summer  of  1811,  and  became,  as  he 
well  deserved  to  be,  an  ol^ect  of  in- 
terest and  admiration  to  a  large  drde 
of  aoquaintancea  Among  others  Mrs. 
Opie  saw,  and  thus  describes  him 
and  his  mother — 

**The  once  celebrated  beauty,  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  'is  now  grey,  blind,  and 
seems  both  by  her  voice  and  manner  to 
be  bowed  by  various  cares ;  but  perhaps 
I  fancied  this.  ...  By  Lady  Sarah 
was  one  of  her  sons,  who  with  his  brothers 
was  wounded  in  every  engagement  abroad, 
and  one  of  them  taken  up  for  dead.  I 
never  saw  a  handsomer  man ;  I  could  not 
help  looking  at  him.  He  is  very  black, 
with  black  moustaches  that  make  him  look 
like  the  picture  of  some  young  Venetian 
by  Titian,  and  his  manner  was  so  pleasing. 
He  had  his  mother's  outline  enlaiged  into 
manly  beauty,  and  he  had  such  fine  daik 
eyes." 

On  the  19th  of  .January  1812,  Na- 
pier being  still  in  England,  Giadad 
Rodrigo  was  stormed  and  taken.  In« 
telligence  of  that  event,  and  of  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Badajos,  reached 
him  in  March ;  and,  though  he  had 
been  married  barely  three  weeks  to  a 
lady  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  who 
proved  to  him  the  most  tender  and 
devoted  of  wives,  his  high  sense  of 
honour  would  not  allow  him  toremaia 
an  hour  longer  absent  from  the  field. 
He  took  ship,  and  heard  on  arriving  mt 
Lisbon  that  Badiyos  also  had  falmu 
But  with  these  tiding  came  the  an* 
nouncement  that  Colonel  M^Leod,  his 
fiiend  of  many  years,  was  killed —  & 
blow  so  heavy  that,  to  use  bis  own  ex- 
pression, '*he  could  have  rolled  in  the 
dust,  if  it  were  not  for  shame."  Ordi* 
nary  men,  particularly  ambitious  mea 
like  Napier,  would  have  found  toci. 
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Bolation  in  the  prospects  which 
then  opened  to  him.  He  was  al- 
ready a  regimental  major,  and  hy 
the  death  of  MXeod,  and  in  the 
absence  of  senior  field-officers,  he 
stepped  at  once  into  the  command 
of  the  4dd.  But,  highly  as  he  valued 
that  distinction,  and  ardent  as  were 
his  hopes  of  advancement  to  be 
secured  by  it,  his  thoughts  reverted 
continually  to  the  price  at  which 
these  advantages  were  purchased. 
"Everybody,"  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Napier,  ''  says  I  am  the  most  for- 
tunate of  men  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  such  a  regiment;  for  my 
part»  I  only  find  that  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  M^Leod  comes  with  more 
bitterness  to  my  mind.  What  com- 
fort or  pleasiA^e  can  I  find  in  fiiline 
the  place  that  belonged  to  him?" 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  sen- 
tences and  refuse  to  the  feeling 
which  produced  them  the  tribute 
of  admiration ;  nor  would  we  for  a 
moment  appear  to  doubt  that  the 
feelings  were  as  enduring  as  they 
were  creditable.  Still,  we  proceed 
but  a  little  way  in  Napjer^s  subse- 
quent correspondence  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  habit  of  expecting 
more  than  the  world  and  his  supe- 
riors seemed  willing  to  give  was  as 
strong  in  him  as  ever.  He  writes 
thus  of  M*Leod*s  death  on  the  17th 
of  April,  and  again,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  strain,  on  the  4th  of  May. 
On  the  19th  of  May  we  find  him 
speculating  about  the  future : — 

''When  I  am  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  regiment  I  will  go  upon  the  Staff,  if 
ihev  will  put  me  with  the  Light  DiviBion ; 
otherwise  I  will  go  home.  The  wish  to 
learn  my  profession  and  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  you  were  the  reasons  why  I  left 
yott  before ;  and  most  certainly  when  they 
cease,  which  they  wonld  do  away  from  the 
Light  Division,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
keep  me  away  from  you.  But  that  it 
was  necessary  you  wiU  allow,  when  you 
know  that  five  Junior  officers  have  ob- 
tained rank  above  me  for  their  services 
even  in  the  short  time  that  I  was  away ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  they  were 
more  capable,  at  least  they  did  not  prove 
so  when  1  was  present.  But  a  soldier's 
life  is  one  of  hard  striving ;  if  your  foot 
sUpa  you  will  &11  inevitably.'* 


Napier's  merits  were  undem'ably 
such  as  ought  to  have  secured  for 
him  more  rapid  advancement  in  his 
profession  than  fell  to  his  share. 
In  any  other  European  army  than 
bur  own  such  advancement  would 
unquestionably  have  been  awarded 
to  him.  Yet  the  fault  was  in  some 
measure  his  own.  This  first  taste 
of  regimental  command,  and  of 
command  over  a  particular  corps, 
and  in  a  particular  division,  seemed 
to  have  spoiled  his  appetite  for  all 
besides.  A  Portuguese  regiment 
was  ofiered  to  him,  but  he  refused 
it  He  would  win  his  way  to  fame 
at  the  head  of  the  48d  or  holding 
some  staff  appointment  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Light  Division,  other- 
wise the  tide  might  flow  as  it 
would,  he  should  not  seek  to  be 
carried  forward  with  it ;  and  to  that 
determination  he  adhered. 

The  48d,  though  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  found  no  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  ifself. 
It  marched  in  line,  we  are  told, 
under  a  cannonade,  and^  kept  the 
touch  admirably  though  darkness 
had  already  set  in.  The  editor 
ought  to  have  added,^  that  all  the 
light  regiments  were  in  those  days 
dri^ed  to  this  nicety ;  the  word 
being  often  given  when  a  line  was 
advancing,  "  close  eyes,"  and  the  men 
thereby  taught  to  move  entirely  by 
touch.  But  Napier  failed  to  win 
the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  was,  of  course,  dissa- 
tisfied.  He  went  through  the 
retreat  from  Burgos,  however,  after 
spending  two  months  very  agree- 
ably in  Madrid,  and  having  carried 
the  regiment  in  good  order  as  far 
as  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  resigned  the 
command  to  a  senior  officer.  This 
officer,  as  it  happened,  was  in  deli- 
cate health.;  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  return  home  again,  so 
Napier  remained  with  his  colours. 
But  in  January  1818,  when  the 
regiment  was  in  quarters  at  Gal- 
lego,  Colonel  Patrickson's  arrival 
at  Lisbon  was  announced.  Na- 
pier saw  that  his  hopes  were  for 
the  present  defeated,  so  he  applied 
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for  leaye  of  Absence  and  returned 
home. 

Napier  remained  in  England  from 
January  to  July  1818 ;  he  then  re- 
embarked  for  the  seat  of  war,  and, 
arriving  at  Passages  on  the  19th  of 
Au);us^  volunteered  immediately 
to  lead  the  Light  Division  stormers 
at  tbe  assault  of  St  Sebastian. 
Other  arrangements  had,  however, 
been  made,  and  they  oould  not  be 
de(>arted  from.  On  the  10th  of 
November  he  again  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  43d,  and  did 
excellent  service  in  canning  the 
Hog's-back  Ridge  of  the  Petit  Rhune 
Mountain.  Unfortunately  the  ope- 
ration was  not  witnessed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  nor  reported  upon  as  it 
d&served  to  be  by  General  Alten. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Napier 
bad  once  more  the  mortification  to 
see  a  brevet  come  out,  from  which 
his  own  name  was  excluded.  In 
the  severe  fighting  which  took  place 
in  the  following  December  in  and 
around  the  village  of  Arcanques  he 
was  twice  wounded,  though  not 
severely,  lind  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Orthes,  notwithstanding 
that  his  regiment  had  gone  to  the 
rear  for  clothing.  But  again  for- 
tune declared  against  him :  a  second 
time  Colonel  Patricksoii  superceded 
him  in  the  command,  and  Napier  at 
once  appUed  for  leave  and  returned 
home. 

So  ended,  in  point  of  fiict,  Na- 
pier s  active  career  as  a  soldier. 
He  missed  the  battle  of  Toidouse, 
into  which  a  little  more  patience 
might  have  carried  him,  and  faijed 
to  reach  the  Netherlands,  in  time 
for  the  crowning  victory  of  Water- 
loo. Yet  the  object  of  his  ambition 
was  so  £ir  achieved,  that  his  name 
was  included  in  the  list  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonels. The  rank  was, 
however,  brevet-rank  only ;  and 
though  it  served  his  purpose  so  long 
as  the  Allied  armies  occupied  France, 
it  lost  its  value  on  the  return  of 
the  43d  regiment  to  garrison-duty 
in  the  British  Isles.  Still,  if  his 
old  friend  Patrickson  had  held  on, 
Napier  would  have  probably  served 
as  regimental  major  till  the  oppor- 


tunity of  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
some  other  battalion  had  occurred. 
But  when  an' officer  junior  to  him- 
self, and  with  little  service  in  the 
field,  exchanged  into  the  43d  with 
a  view  to  purchase  over  his  head, 
Napier's  spirit  rebelled.  He  retired 
upon  half  pay,  and  never  afterwards 
drew  the  sword  again  till  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
appointed  to  the  government  of 
Guernsey. 

Between  1819  and  1842,  through- 
out  a   space   of    not    fewer   than 
twenty-three   years,  Napier  ceased, 
except  in  name,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  military  profession.     His  rank 
went  on,  indeed— as  in  those-  days 
military  rank  did — ^very  slowly;  and 
the  State  doled  out  to  him  his  half- 
pay,    a   miserable    ackilowledgment 
of  past  services.    But  his  pursuits 
were  those  of  a  civilian,  though  of 
a  civilian  who  understood  the  value 
of  time,  and  was  too  conscientious 
to  waste  it     We  have  referred   to 
the  very  defective,  nature  of  Napiei's 
early    education.      His    letters    on 
first  joining  the  army  are  curiosities 
in  their  way ;    curt,   misspelt,  and 
ill-expressed ;      yet,     through     the 
crudest   of    the   whole    a   vein    of 
thought  may  be  traced^  the  vigour 
as  well  as  the  warmth  of  which  is 
quite  unmistakable.     The  stuff  was 
in  the  man  from  the  first,  and  it 
was  not  allowed  to  lie  uncnltivaied. 
Napier  educated  himself,  and  being 
endowed  by  Nature  with  a  singu- 
larly retentive  memory,  he  educated 
himself  to  the   best    purpose^     At 
fourteen  the  compass  of  his  reading 
embraced  a  few  romances  and  Plu- 
tarch^s    Lives.    At  twenty  he  had 
mastered  no  trivial  portion  of  the 
English  classics,  and   could  repeat 
the  whole  of  Pope^s  translation  of 
the  **  Iliad »»  and  of  the  *'  Odyssey**  hy 
heart     Nor  was  the  culture  applied 
to  the  moral  faculties  less  remark- 
able or  less  severe  than  that  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  intellectoaL 
**  When  a  young  man,"  says  General 
Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy,  one   of 
his    earliest   friends,    '*his   manner 
and  appearance  would  give  a  super- 
ficial observer  the  impression    that 
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he  would  have  been  ruled  hj  his 
impulsed.  So  fiur  firom  this  being 
the  case,  he  was  ruled  not  only  by 
the  deepest  sense  of  honour,  but  of 
the  greatest  purity."  It  was  im- 
possible for  such  a  man,  debarred 
from  the  actiye  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, to  subside  into  mere  vacu- 
ity. He  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages:  he  cultivated  painting, 
and  became,  or  gave  promise  of  be- 
coming, a  first-rate  amateur  artist 
Setting  up  his  household  gods  in 
Sloane  Street,  he  relieved  his  severer 
studies  by  mixing  in  the  society  of 
men  eminent  both  in  letters  and 
the  arts.  Something  more,  however, 
was  wanting  to  him,  and  the  publi- 
cation, in  1821,  of  Jomioi^s  work 
on  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war, 
showed  him  where  to  find  it  He 
criticised  that  work  in  the  ^Edin- 
burgh Review,*  and  became  aware 
of  his  own  power  as  a  writer.  The 
idea  then  occurred  to  him  of  com-, 
piling  a  history  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  realise  that  con- 
ception became  thenceforth  the 
great  object  of  his  existence.  How 
He  set  about  making  preparations 
for  the  work,  and  with  what  un- 
wearied patience  he  collected  and 
digested  the  necessarjr  materials,  are 
points  on  which  it  is  needless  to 
dwell.  The  result^  have  long  been 
before  the  world  in  a  history  which 
will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English 
language  endures;  and  that,  too, 
in  spite  of-  blemishes,  the  presence 
of  which,  in  pages  so  much  to  be 
admired,  will  never  be  accounted 
for  except  by  looking  somewhat 
closely  into  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  man. 

We  have  just  referred  to  Sir 
James  Shaw  Kennedy's  estimate  of 
Napier  —  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
impulse,  and  that  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple 6f  his  life  was  a  high  sense  of 
honour  and  of  purity.  We  accept 
this  declaration  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent in  the  sense  which  alone  the 
gallant  ofQcer  can  desire  us  to  at- 
tach to  it  Napier  was  never  the 
slave  of  any  base  passion.  Ardent, 
impressible,  delighting  in  the  society 


of  women,  he  could  no  more  trifle 
with  a  woman's  affections  than  he 
could  outrage  her  virtue.  So  also 
in  his  dealings  with  men — the 
strictest  integrity  guided  hino.  He 
never  incurred  a  debt  that  he  did 
not  scrupulously  repay;  he  never 
entered  into  an  engagement  which 
he  failed  to  keep  at  any  amount  of 
personal  inconvenience  to  himself 
It  is  perfectly  true,  therefore,  that 
no  m»n  ever  lived  who  was  more 
entirely  guided  than  he  by  the 
principles  of  honour  and  of  purity. 
]But  apart  from  these  great  land- 
marks of  human  character,  we  should 
say  that,  among  all  the  men  whom 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet 
through  life,  William  Napier  was 
the  one  most  systematically  ruled 
by  his  impulses.  Whatever  feeling 
exercised  for  the  moment  an  ascef 
dancy  over  him,  he  could  no  more 
abstain  from  expressing  than  he 
could  refuse  to  breathe.  Speak  or 
write  approvingly  of  those  whom 
he  loved,  especially  of  Sir  John 
Moore  and  the  nlembers  of  his  own 
family,  and  you  made  him  your 
friend  through  life.  Presume  to 
call  in  question  the  in£Ekllibility  of ' 
his  or  their  views  on  any  subject,  * 
and  you  incurred  his  unmitigated 
dislike.  His  letters,  even  that  care- 
fully selected  portion  of  them  which 
his  son-in-law  has  with  excellent 
taste  given  to  the  world,  show  that . 
the  propriety  of  guarding  his  lan- 
guage, far  less  of  distrusting  his  own 
judgment,  never  once  occurred  to 
him.  The  officers  under  whom  he 
first  serves  in  the  field  have  no 
heads;  the  men,  though  they  can 
fight,  are  a  set  of  unmitigated  scoun- 
drels. Sir  John  Moore  was  his  early 
patron,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
he  quarrels  with  Sir  John  Moore's 
brother  because  the  latter  seems 
to  doubt  whether  Moore  was  not 
really  the  hero  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  opinion  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  was  not  always  as 
exalted  as  it  latterly  became.  *'  Gen-< 
eral  Moore's  approbation  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  was  given  before  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  was  made, 
otherwise    he    never    could     have 
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praised  a  man  who  signed  his  name 
to  that'  agreement"  Ko  doubt 
this  sentence  is  qualified  in  a  note 
of  which  the  date  is  not  given, 
though  we  see  that  it  must  have 
been  written  after  the  first  volume 
of  the  History  had  made  its  appear- 
ance. But  the  tone  of  the  note  it- 
self confirms  all  that  we  have  just 
said;  it  is  quite  as  impulsive,  quite 
as  uncandid  and  unfair,  as  the  sen- 
tence with  which  it  professes  to 
deal.  "We  were  all  deceived  by 
the  &lse  re^Torts  propagated  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  English  Ministers, 
and  hence  we  talked  nonsense.  It 
is  curious  that  I  have  since  been 
the  means  of  exonerating  Dalrymple 
from  all  blame  before  the  whole 
world."  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
there  were  no  false  reports,  as  far  as 
we  have  ever  heard,  propagated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto  respecting  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  There  were  com- 
plaints of  the  impolicy  and  unfair- 
ness of  allowing  the  French  to  eva- 
cuate Portugal  carrying  their  plun- 
der with  them,  and  in  these  com-^ 
plaints  Sir  Arthur  himself  cordi- 
ally joined;  but  we  never  heard 
that  upon  him  the  blame  was  par- 
ticularly laid  of  the  Convention 
which  led  to  this  result  Nor,  in 
the  ^ezt  place,  were  the  English 
Ministers  more  busy  doing  wrong 
in  1809  than  on  any  previous  or 
subsequent  occasion.  They  merely 
did  at  Chelsea,  in  reference  to  Por- 
tuguese afiairs,  what  they  did  iii 
the  same  place  forty  years  later  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cri- 
mea. They  threw  a  mantle  over 
the  mistakes  of  their  military  com- 
manders, and  declared  that  nobody 
was  to  blame.  And  lastly,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  an  author  who,  with  the 
evidence  of  the  'Wellington  De- 
spatches' before  him,  could  delib- 
erately record  the  opinion  that  be 
**had  been  the  means  of  exonerat- 
ing Dalrymple  from  all  blame  be- 
fore the  whole  world  "  ? 

We  repeat,  then,  that  Napier, 
more  than  any  other  man  possessed 
of  his  abilities  whom  it  has  been  our 
our  fortune  to   encounter   through 


life,  was,  from  boyhood  to  old  age^ 
the  slave  of  impulse ;  and  nowhere 
is  the  influence  of  that  least  trust- 
worthy of  all  motive  powers  more 
perceptible  than  in  his  really  great 
work,  *The  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War.*  He  sought  .  infonna- 
tiouj  as  it  became  him  to  do^  in 
every  direction.  They  who  afforded 
it  freely,  he  took  to  his  heart ;  they 
who  withheld  or  imparted  it  grudg- 
ingly, became  his  personal  enemies. 
The  late  Sir  Qeorge  Murray,  a  most 
accomplished  .  scholar  and  soldier, 
had  intended  himself  to  become  the 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
He  naturally  declined  to  hand  over 
to  a  rival  materials  of  which  he 
proposed,  sooner  or  later,  to  make 
use,  and  he  incurred,  in  conse- 
quence, the  wrath  of  one  who  never 
measured  either  his  lores  or  bis 
hatreds.  Soult,  on  the  contrary^ 
placed  at  the  historian's  disponl 
all  his  own  and  as  many  other 
•papers  as  he  could  command,  and 
he  i*eaped  his  reward  in  such  a 
measure  of  praise  as  satisfied  even 
his  and  his  countrymen's  craving 
alter  that  commodity.  The  Span- 
iards very  foolishly  refused  to  com- 
municate with  Napier  at  alL  He 
denied  to  them  even  the  poor  cre- 
dit of  having  defended  Sangosaa 
bravely,  and-  attributed  their  suc- 
cess at  Baylen  entirely  to  the  blun- 
ders of  the  French  generals  to  whom 
they  were  opposed  In  like  man- 
ner, when  we  examine  his  estimate 
of  individual  actors  in  the  drama, 
we  find  the  same  ardent  tempera- 
ment colouring  the  whole.  Moore's 
generalship  is  vindicated  on  the 
grouAd  that  the  Duke  ^>proTed 
what  the  Duke's  gentle  critidsm 
entirely  condemns.  Beresnord  is 
hunted  down  beoause  he  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  author, 
more  throui;h  fault  of  manner  than 
anything  else;  and  Lord  Strange 
fonl  is  censured  for  the  very  mis- 
takes which  he  never  committcrd. 
Still,  with  all  its  faults,  and  it  has 
many  more  than  the  passing  gen* 
eration  will  take  the  trouble  to 
detect,  Napier's  *  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War '  is  a  grand  woric 
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It  gave  fhU  occupation  to  his  time 
throughout  sixteen  years  of  inces- 
sant and  often  yery  irksome  kbour. 
Confessedly  great  as  his  success 
was,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  haye  achieved  it  but  for  the 
deyolion  and  ability  of  his  wife. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  he  had  almost 
relinquished  the  enterprise,  so  mul- 
titudinous as  well  as  contradictory 
were  the  statements  which  poured 
in  upon  him.  But  from  this  Mrs. 
Napier  saved  him. 


'^When  the  immense  mass  of  King 
Joseph^a  coirespondence  taken  at  Vit- 
toria  was  placed  in  mj  hands,  I  was  dis- 
mayed at  finding  it  to  be  a  huge  collee- 
tionof  letters,  without  order,  and  in 
three  languages,  one  of  which  I  did  not 
understand.  Many,  also,  were  in  very 
crabbed  and  illegible  characters,  espe- 
cially those  of  Joseph^s  own  writing, 
which  is  nearly  as  difficult  to'  read  as 
Napoleon's.  The  most  important  docu- 
ments were  in  cypher,  and  there  was  no 
key.  Despairing  of  any  profitable  ex- 
aminaUon  of  these  valuable  materials, 
the  thought  crossed  me  of  giving  up  the 
work,  when  my  wife  undertook,  first,  to 
arrange  the  letters  hy  dates  and  subjects, 
next  to  make  a  table  <^  reference,  trans- 
lattog  and  epitomising  the  contents  of 
each ;  and  this,  without  neglectine  for  an 
instant  the  care  and  education  of  a  very 
large  fiunily,  she  effected  in  such  a  simple 
and  compiehensive  manner,  that  it  was 
easy  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  any  letter, 
and  lay  hands  on  the  original  document 
in  a  few  moments.  She  also  undertook 
to  decipher  the  secret  correspondence, 
and  not  only  succeeded,  but  formed  a 
key  to  the  whole,  detecting  even  the 
noils  and  stops,  and  so  accurately,  that 
when,  in  course  of  time,  the  oiiginal  key 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  learn.  Having  mentioned  this  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  seemed  at  first 
incredulous,  observing  I  must  mean  that 
she  had  made  out  the  contents  of  some 
letters.  Several  persons  had  done  this 
for  him,  he  said,  but  none  had  ever  made 
out  the  nulls  or  formed  a  key,  addbg, 
*I  would  have  gvren  £20,000  to  any 
person  who  would  have  done  that  for  me 
in  the  Peninsula.*  '* 

Another  palpable  proof  of  the 
impulsiveness  of  Napier's  character 
is  to  be  found  in  the  line  which  he 
took  up  in  politics,  and  to  which 
he  adhered  through  life.     His  ha* 


tred  of  Toryism  and  of  the  Toriea 
knew  no  bounds;  it  coloured  all 
his  estimates,  not  of  principles  only, 
but  of  persons.  Informed  in  1812 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he 
writes  about  the  calamity  in  these 
terms:  *'It  is  a  horrible  unmanly 
deed  in  itself,  but  there  is  a  kind  • 
of  retribution  in  it  He  first  .began 
the  cry  of  intolerance  in  England. 
He  refused  to  let  bark  be  sent  to 
France  for  the  sick,  and  ^is  part^ 
first  broached  those  horrid  princi- 
ples of  giving  no  quarter  to  French- 
men, and  of  the  propriety  of-  assas- 
sinating Buonaparte;  he  has  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  own  doc- 
trines.'' That  any  man  should 
hare  so  believed  and  so  expressed 
himself  after  the  complete  refuta^ 
tioci  which  had  been  given  to  those 
stale  scandals,  can  ne  accounted 
for  only  by  assuming  that  he  was  . 
too  much  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice  to  listen  to  reason.  Again, 
in  1820,  he  writes  from  Edinburgh: 
**The  air  is  cold  and  elastic,  and 
health  and  happiness  ought  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
would  be,  if  the  crushing  influence 
of  Toryism  was  not  so  decidedly^ 
prevalent"  Was  he  who  wrote 
thus  therefore  a  Whig?  By  no 
means.  The  Whigs  would  have  will- 
ingly adopted  him  as  their  own^ 
and  laid  out  every  conceivable  bait 
to  catch  him;  but  they  could  not 
succeed  During  the  height  of  the 
Reform  struggle^  we  are  told,  he 
denounced  them  as  traitors  to  the 
popular  cause,  because  *^they  did 
not  propose  in  their  Bill  a  franchise 
which,  after  thirty  years  of  unex- 
ampled progress  in  education  and 
knowledge,  would  even  now  be 
consider^  by  the  majority  of  edu- 
cated men  as  dangerous  to  the  just 
balance  of  classes  and  intei:ests." 
His  indignation  at  ^eir  shortcom- 
ings, however,  by  no  means  re- 
strained him  from  giving  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Whigs  such 
support  as  he  could;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  as  he  at  the 
time  fell  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  King  went  cordially 
with  his  Whig  Mioisters,  so  his 
biographer,    writing    thirty    years 
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aftelr  the  event,  repeats  that  mis- 
statement. Speaking  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  in  1881  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Bruce  obseryes, 
"William  IV.  hesiUted  until  the 
Opposition  peers,  by  endeavouring 
to  intimidate  him  from  the  exer-^ 
cise  of  his  prerogative,  decided 
him  upon  an  immediate  dissolution. 
So  indignant  was  his  Majl>sty  that 
he  wished  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  once  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
wait  for  the  royal  carriages."  It 
was  silly  enough  in  ^Napier  to  be- 
lieve this  icUe  tale  in  1881,  and  in 
his  speech  at  Devizes  to  praise  the 
King  for  doing  what  he  would  have 
gladly  left  undone.  But  bow  Mr. 
Bruce,  or  anybody  else,  with  so 
many  sources  of  mformation  open 
to  him,  can  be  ignorant  that  poor 
King  William  TV.  was  cajoled  and 
wellnigh '  forced  into  the  proceed- 
ing, is  indeed  surprising.  When 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  arrived  at  the  palace 
to  ask  for  a  dissolution,  the  King 
at  first  refused.  When  premised,  he 
endeavoured  to  get  off  upon  the 
plea  that  the  royal  carriages  had 
not  been  ordered  and  that,  there 
was  no  time  to  get  them  ready; 
and,  finally,  or  learning  that  they 
were  actually  at  the  door,  and  that 
the  Chancellor,  without  consulting 
his  Majesty,  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  order  them  round,  he  stormed 
and  swore,  and  gave  way  at  last  to 
soniething  not  far  removed  from 
threats.  Napier  might  be,  and  pro- 
))ably  was,  deceived  on  these  heads, 
because  the  same  agency  which,  in 
1881,  misled  the  King,  misled  the 
people  also;  but  his  biographer^ s 
repetition  of  a  long-exploded  fable 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Once  embarked  on  the  sea  of 
politics,  Napier  spread  his  sails 
abroad,  and  went  before  the  wind. 
He  spoke  well,  and  delivered  him- 
self in  terms  so  unmeasured  as  to 
mislead,  in  a  great  degree,  both 
those  who  heard  and  those  who 
read  his  speeches.  He  was  imme- 
diately put  down  as  one  who  was 
prepared  to  stop  at  nothing;  and 
for  a  leader  of  this  sort  there  was  a 


party  in  the  State,  more  formidable;, 
perhaps,  from  its  numbers  than  lor 
any  other  reason,  which  felt  the 
need.  This  party  was  anxious  to 
establish  a  national  guard.  Its 
leaders  distrusted  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  hoped,  by  a  display  of 
physical  force,  to  keep  the  former 
up  to  the  mark.  But  a  national 
guard  is  more  easily  talked  about 
than  constituted ;  and  this,  to  do 
them  justice,  the  yeamers  after 
likra-liberalism  very  well  under- 
stood. Hence  the  application  to 
Napier  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  armed  feUow-citizena,  in  con- 
veying which  the  present  *  Sir  Er- 
skine  Perry  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Buller  were  the  origans.  Mr.  Brace 
has  done  a  good  work  in  printing 
these  gentlemen's  letters;  they  are 
curiosities  in  their  way,  and  con- 
firm the  belief  long  entertained, 
and  now  generally  accq>ted,  that 
the  Whigs  of  1880  had  excited  in 
the  people  hopes  which  they  never 
intended  to  realise.  Napier  de- 
clined the  honour  thus  proposed 
to  him  for  reasons  which,  as  far  as 
they  go,  do  him  honour.  His  re- 
ply to  Sir  Erskine  (then  Mr.)  Perry 
will  repay  the  labour  of  perusal; 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  logical  than 
a  similar  communication  to  Mr. 
Buller,  though  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
touches  the  core  of  the  matter. 

Napier  not  only  refused  to  be- 
come the  Lafiiyette  of  England, 
he  declined  more  than  one  invita- 
tion to  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
Neither  the  state  of  his  healdi  nor 
the  extent  of  his  means  would  bear 
the  pressure;  and  having  thrown 
himself  into  the  preparation  of  his 
great  historical  work,  he  was  too 
wise  to  be  drawn  away  from  it  by 
any  lesser  ambitioiL  At  the  same 
time  he  continued  to  play  the  part 
of  a  local  on^r  and  agitator.  Be- 
sides his  speeches  at  Deviaes,  he 
delivered  himself  at  Bath  of  more 
than  one  oration,  and  became  a  not 
unfrequent  correspondent  both  of 
the  London  and  of  country  news- 
papers. For  he  had  some  years 
freviously  established  himseif  at 
reshford,  and  paid  onlv  xxsasional 
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Tidts  to  the  metropoliB.    His  poli- 
tical   speeches,    like   his  letters  to 
the  newspapers,  must  have  embar- 
rassed the  heads  of  the  party  which 
he  professed  to  suf^rt,  almost  as 
much   as    they    encouraged    them. 
He  was  bitter  enough  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  resistance   to  what   he 
called  progress,  and  from  time  to 
time  rated  the  House  of  Lords  for 
presuming  to  mistrust  some  of  the 
Dills  sent  up  to  it    But  whenever 
genuine  Whig  measures  came  to  be 
discussed,    such  as  the  new  Poor- 
law  in   its  original   sererity,  and  a 
Government     opposition     to    Lord 
Ashley's   Factory    Bill,    he   turned 
sharp    upon    his    friends.     Neither 
was  he  scrupulous  about  charging 
the    Government    witJh    remissness 
in    the    work  which    it   had   ht&a 
called    into    power    to    accomplish. 
Let  anybody  read  Ni^ier's  speeches 
delivered    in    1836,    on    the    sub- 
jects   of    Irish    Church    and    Irish 
Corporation    Reform,    and   he   will 
perfectly  understand  why  a  reform- 
ing   Ministry   was    tempted    from 
time    to    time    to    exclaim,    **Save 
us  from   our  friend ! "    The    truth 
is,    that   Napier's    heart    and    Na- 
pier's  head    were    often,    we    had 
almost  said  generally,  in   antagon- 
ism   one   to   the  other.     He  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  distress,  and 
was    therefore   ready  to    confiscate 
the  savings  of  the  industrious  and 
the  wealthy  in  order   to    maintain 
in    luxury  the    profligate    and    the 
idle.     He  saw  that  the  Irish  cottier 
paid    tithe    to    the    minister    of    a 
religion  of  which  he  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor, and  to  deliver  him  from  that 
imaginary  wrong  he  was  prepared 
to  hand  over  the  property  of  the 
Church    in    Ireland-  to    the    Irish 
landowners.    And  so  it  was  through- 
out    A  generous  impulse  led  him 
to  shout  for  manhood  suffrage  and 
the    ballot      Reverence   for    estab- 
lished institutions  and  the  love  of 
order  made  him  insist  upon  main- 
taining   the    prerogatives     of     the 
Crown  and  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  little,  on  any  point  which  touch- 
ed his  feelings^  could  he  be  guided 
by  reason. 


Of  Napier's   intense  devotion  to 
the  members    of  his   own    family, 
and     especially    to     his     brothers 
Charles  and    George,   it    is   impos- 
sible to  speak  except  with  respect 
Charles   and    George   Napier   were 
both    admirable    men;  .the    latter 
the  more  amiable,   the  former,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  abler  of  the 
two;    and  their  long  and  .excellent 
service  well  deserved  the    honours 
with  which  their  country  rewarded 
them.      But   William    could   never 
be    persuaded    to   see   the   matter 
in    this    point    of    view.      He    in- 
sisted upon  it  that  they  were  ne- 
glected  men.     In    season  and    out 
of  season,   with  or  without  a  fair 
excuse,  he  stepped  forth  to  defend 
them ;  and  to  defend  them  not  un- ' 
frequently  when    no    human  being 
thought    seriously   of    doing   them 
wrong.      In    the   case    of    Charles 
there   might   be    some   excuse    for 
this.    Wherever  he  went,   he  con- 
trived to  make  as  many  enemies  as 
friends;   and  as  he  generally  quar- 
relled   with    those   who   were    his 
official    superiors,    he     not    unfre- 
quently  came    to   grief,    sometimes 
unjustly.    But    George    needed    no 
champion ;     everybody     loved     as 
well  as  respected  him;  and  though 
opportunities    were    wanting,    after 
he  had  attained  to  rank,  of  showing 
what  was  in  him,  he  did  whatever 
he  was    appointed  to   in  the  best 
possible  manner.    Even  for  George, 
however,  William  must  needs  draw 
his  pen,  and  enter  the  lists  with  a 
Quaker.     It  happened  in  1857  that, 
at    a   meeting   of    the    Peace    and 
Aborigine^     Society,,    Mr.     Samuel 
Gurney  took  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  wars  which  had  occurred  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  delivered 
himself  to  this  effect:  — "That  it 
was   bad   in   principle   to    employ 
military  men  as  governors  of  thAt 
colony.     That  when    military  men 
were  in  power,  their  appeal  would 
always  be  to  the  sword ;  that  men 
of  commerce  or  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples ought  to   be    so   employed ; 
and  that  the  only  just  policy  ever 
exercised   at   the   Cape  was    Lord 
Glenelg's  policy,  because  it  was  a 
Christian   policy."      Anybody,   ex- 
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cept  Willimn  Napier,  would  h^v6 
allowed  twaddle  like  this  to  pass 
,,  unnoticed,  and,  probably,  had  not 
a  Napier  chanced  to  be  governor 
of  the  Cape  for  some  years,  be- 
tween 1887  and  1846,  even  William 
would  havQ  exercised  this  amount 
of  forbearance;  but  words  of  cen- 
sure, however  general  and  meaning- 
less, could  not  be  allowed  to  pass, 
provided  there  was  the  remotest' 
risk  of  their  being  understood  as 
applied  to  a  brother.  A  letter  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Gumey  accordingly  ap« 
peared  in  the  *  Times*  of  the  Idth 
November,  s^ed  W.  Napier,  and 
filled  with  Napierisms  of  the  purest 
water.  Not  only  is  Sir  George 
shown  therein  to  have  been  a  peace- 
loving,  peace-preserving  chief*ma- 
gistrate,    but   every    benefit  which 

•  he  conferred  upon  the  colony,  and 
some  perhaps  which  he  did  not 
confer, .  are  elaborately  specified. 
'^In  behalf,  then,  of  an  absent 
brother,"  so  the  defensive  part  of 
the  document  concludes,  '^I  say 
that  these  things,  Friend  Gumey, 
thou  shouldest  have  known  and 
considered  before  uttering  thy 
sweeping  assertion  that,  from  1880, 
constant  recourse  was  had  to  the 
sword,  and  that  all  military  gov- 
ernors would  appeal  to  that 
weapon."  • 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  Napier  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  more  by 
his  letter  than  he  probably  intend- 
ed. Mr.  Gumey  answered  it  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and, 
adopting  all  his  adversary's  state- 
ments as  correct,  came  out  from  the 
controversy  certainly  not  k  discom- 
fited reasoner. 

William's  literary  contests  in  de- 
fence of  the  renown  of  his  brother 
Charles  were  at  onoe  on  a  larger 
scale  and  a  great  deal  more  justifi- 
able than  this.  But  for  his  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  temper,  Charles 
Napier  would  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  day.  Next  to 
the  Great  Duke,  he  was  beyond 
compare  the  ablest  officer  whom 
the  British  army  has  in  modem 
times  produced ;  and  •  he  possessed 

*  in  a  fadgh  degree  the  faculty  of  gov- 


erning men,  and  especially  Aaadcs. 
But  he  possessed '  also  to  an  exag* 
gerated  extent  the  arrogance  of  his 
race,  and  was  intolerant  of  contra- 
diction,  whether  it  came  from    an 
equal  or  a  superior.     When  serving 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Tonian  Islands 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  and  was  obliged   to 
go    home,    interrupting    thereby    a 
very  valuable  work'  on  which  he  had 
entered.     In  Scinde  he  treated  the 
gallant  and  chivalrous  Outram  with 
a  mixture  of  superciliousness  and 
severity  which  nothing  could  justi- 
fy ;  and  by-and-by,  being  sent  back 
to  India  to  retrieve,  as  was  assum- 
ed, the  disasters  incurred  by  Lord 
Gbugh,  he  soon  made  the  place  too 
hot  to  hold  him.     To  be  sure  he 
found  his  match  both  in  obstina<7 
and  self-reliance  in   the   late    Lord 
Dalhousie;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's decision    to  the  contrary, 
that  on  the  point  about  which  the 
Governor-General    and    the     Com- 
mander-in-Chief fell  out»  the  latter 
was    not   in    the   right      Nothing; 
however,    could    be    more    obvious 
than  that,  right  or  wrong,   it  was 
the    duty    of    the    Commander-in- 
Chief  to  act  as  the  Goveraor-Geoe- 
ral  required ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Sir  Charles's  resignation^ 
under  the  circumstances,  was  a  po- 
litical as  weH  as  a  military  mistake. 
But  no  power  on  earth  could  per- 
suade him  or  his  brother  to  see  this^ 
Ailer  publishing  a   history  of  Sir 
Charles's    concjuest   of    Scinde  —  a 
work  which,  with  all  the  fiiults,  hy 
no  means  exhibits  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  tlie  *  History  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar War'— William  set  faimsd^    on 
his  brother's  death,   to    compile    a 
memoir  of  the  man  ;  which,  founded 
mainly  on  Sir  Charles's  journal,  is 
not  only  a  deeply  interesting  but  a 
very  valuable  performance.     It  nerer 
attempts  to  disguise  the  failings  in 
the  hero's  character;    on  the   con- 
trary, it  treats  them  as  if  they  had 
been. excellencies',  yet,  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  narrative,  it  carries  the 
reader  so  completely  along,  that  he 
bu  b^un  ball  to  believe  as   the 
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author  wishes  him  to  beliere  ;  —  and 
then  a  sudden  revulsion  occurs.  All 
at  once  the  story  is  interrupted,  that 
space  maj  be  found  for  a  furious 
onslaught  on  individual  character, 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  imputi^ 
tion  of  motives.  This,  however,  was 
William  Napier^s  way.  He  was  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand  between  power  and  vio- 
lence. It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
blame,  without  at  the  same  time 
pouring  out  torrents  of  abuse.  The 
consequence  is  that  his  writings  lose 
half  their  value  in  our  eyes,  and  we 
are  in  danger  of  misjudging  a  ques- 
tion, where  he  has  truth  on  his  side, 
because  his  manner  of  expressing  it 
offends  us. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  ournodce 
of  a  very  pleasant  book  we  have 
made  no  effort  to  adhere,  while 
speaking  of  the  subject  of  it,  to 
chronological  order.  There  was  the 
less  necessity  to  do  so,  because  all 
who  read  these  pages  will  not,  we 
suspect,  be  satisfied  till  they  have 
read  the  biography  itsel£  They  will 
find  there,  pleasantly  traced,  the 
ebbs  and  flows  of  a  busy  and  useful 
life;  the  story  of  Napier*s  removal 
from  one  place  of  residence  to  an- 
other, of  the  intimacies  which  he 
formckl,  and  of  the  correspondence 
which  he  kept  up.  And  among  these 
vicissitudes  we  are  mistaken  if  the 
brief  narrative  of  his  career  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Guernsey  do  not 
strike  them  as  pre-eminently  charac- 
teristic. He  no  sooner  plants  foot  on 
the  soil  of  his  viceroyalty  than  he 
b^ns  a  war  of  aggression  against 
its  customs  and '  institutions.  The 
laws  which  have  been  in  force  since 
the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  which 
aro  coeval  with  these  laws,  offend 
him  utterly.  He  assails  the  one  in 
his  communications  with  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  threatens  to  super- 
sede the  other,  if  needs  be,  by  force 
of  arms.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
gets  into  hot  water  with  everybody, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  supposed 
hazard  of  a  rebellion  a  regiment  of 
infantry  is  sent  at  a  dav's  notice  to 
reinforce    him.      That   Napier   was 
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substantially  right  In  all  the  com- 
plaints which  he  made  no  man. en- 
tertains, or  ever  did  entertain,  the  i| 
smallest  doubt  It  is  ridiculous  that 
there  should  exist  within  easy  sail  of 
the  Hampshire  coast  a  cluster  of 
islands  subject  to  the  English  Crown 
which  shall  manage  their  own  affairs' 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice  all  but  impossi- 
ble, for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  been  so  managed  ever 
since  William  the  Norman  annexed 
them  to  the  realm  which  he  had 
subdued.  But  just  as  little  possible 
is  it  to  deny  that  of  all  men  then 
living  William  Napier  was  the  very- 
last  to  whom  the  care  of  correcting 
an  evil  so  inveterate  might  with 
safety  have  been  intrusted.  Poor 
dear  fellow,  it  was  the  one  and  the 
same  over-mastering  impaUenoe  of 
wrong  which  impell^  him  to  breiJc 
open  the  prison-door  of  Guernsey, 
and  to  attack  with  his  fists  the  game- 
keeper on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
who  had  wrested  a  fishing-rod  from 
his  interesting  s<hi,  and  threatened 
to  beat  him.  Verily,  if  William 
Napier  was  not  the  child  of  impulse, 
there  never  lived  a  human  being 
of  whom  that  principle  of  action 
might,  with  any  show  of  justice,  be 
predicated. 

The  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  not  published  till  1867.  Be- 
fbre  that  date  death  had  begun  to 
make  fearfiil  gaps  among  the  friends 
of  the  accomplished  author.  Hiji 
first  great  grief  on  that  account  was 
in  1822,  when  Napoleon  breathed 
his  last  at  St  Helena.  Napier  wept 
over  that  idol  of  his  admiration  as 
if  he  had  been  a  brother.  Several 
of  his  children,  and  among  the  rest 
a  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  had  dropped ;  and  by-and- 
by  came  the  deaths  first  of  his 
brother  Charles,  next  of  the  Duke  ^ 
of  Wellington,  and  then,  in  uiick 
succession,  of  Sir  George,  of  Lord 
P^lan.  and  of  Lord  Hardinge. 
Each  blow  as  it  fell  seemed  to 
crush  him.  Nor  was  the  state  of 
his  own  health  such  as  to  encourage 
in  himself  or  in  the  loving  circle  « 
which  surrounded  him,  very  sanguine 
8b 
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hopes  of  a  protracted  existence.  He 
nev^r  recovered  from  the  wound  in 
^  the  spine  which  he  received  in  the 
fight  of  Cazal  Noval,  and  ague, 
which  fi^st  set  upon  him  amid  the 
marshes  of  the  Quadiana,  troubled 
l)im  continuallr.  At  kst  he  became 
unable  to  walk  and  even  to  write, 
yet  the  spirit  retained  much  of  its 
elasticity,  and  almost  all  its  original 
fire;  for  the  letters  which  he  dic- 
tated from  his  sick-bed  at  Scinde 
Bouse  are  to  the  full  as  interesting 
«s  any  in  this  collection. 

From  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
Napier  had  been  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife.  It  was  well  bis  part 
to  be  so,  for  there  never  lived  a 
woman  who,  more  completely  than 
Lady  Napier,  gave  herself  up  **to 
love,  cherish,  and  obey"  her  hus- 
l^and.  We  have  told  how  ahe  aided 
him  ip  the  composition  of  his  great 
work;  and  we  may  add,  that  as 
long  as  her  8trength|last^  she  was 
his  right  hand.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  these  two  lamps,  which  burned 
so  entirely  the  one  in  the  light  of 
the  other,  could  not  continue  to 
bum  separately.  Lady  Napier's 
health  had  long  been  delicate.  For 
sixteen  years  she  laboured  under  a 
disease  which  care  and  skill  n^ay 
keep  at  bay  for  a  while,  but  which, 
sooner  or  later,  carries  off  its  vic- 
tim. During  the  greater  part  of 
1859,  the  disease  gained  ground  upon 
her  rapidly,  and  N^ipierwas  himself 
by  this  time  bed-ridden  and  dying. 

^It  was  not  thought  either  pradent 
or  neceaaary  to  disturb  Sir  William's 
mind  with  the  tidings;  and  when 
Ladjr  Napier^s  visits  to  him  were  neces- 
aaruy  discontinued,  he  iijoagined  some 
ordinary  ailment  to  be  the  cause.  But 
a  few  daya  after  the  date  of  the  last 
letter,  Lady  Kapler  was  seized  with  sud- 
den insensibility,  and  continued  in  that 
atate  so  long,  that  her  medical  attendant 
thought  it  very  doubtful  if  she  would 
ever  recover  from  it.  It  became  there- 
fore imperative  to  Inform  Sir  William  of 
her  real  condition.  That  announcement 
was  accepted  by  him  as  his  own  sum- 
mons. From  that  moment  it  appeared 
.  as  if  be  gave  up  all  thought  or  desire  of 
life.  He  who  had  shown  wonderful  for- 
titude under  his   own   suffuriugs,  and 


even  to  the  very  last,  when  not  in  the 
worst  paroxysms,  manifested  such  an 
elasticity  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  now 
at  last  gave  up  the  struggle.  He  refused 
all  nourishment  as  loathsome  to  him, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  like  the 
Israelitish  king,  and  almost  literally 
grieved  his  life  away.  For  days  after 
his  wife*8  danger  became  known  to  huo, 
he  would  see  no  one ;  and  when  his  son- 
In  law,  when  first  arriving,  weot  to  him 
by  the  doctor's  wish,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  roused  to  talk,  he  found 
him  with  teare  rollmg  slowly  down  tui 
cheeks,  thinking,  as  he  said,  over  forty- 
eight  years  of  married  happineas,  whidi 
was  coming  to  its  end.  After  all  his 
long  pains,  it  was  not  his  disease  but 
sorrow  which  overcame  his  extraordinary 
strength  and  vitality;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  departure  of  hope  and  the 
desire  to  live,  it  is  probable  that  be 
would  have  lingered  on  for  some  time 
longer.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  now,  as  he  writes,  occurs  to  the 
author's  memory,  that  during  Sir  Wil- 
liam's long  and  terrible  ilhiess  of  the 
previous  winter,  when  his  condition  ap- 
peared quite  hopeless  to  all,  he  said, 
'My  life  for  some  years  back  bu  not 
been  a  very  enviable  one ;  still,  bad  u 
it  was,  and  worse  as  it  must  k>e  if  I  sur- 
vive this  attack,  I  feel  as  if  I  aboold  like 
to  live  for  a  few  months  longer.  I  shosld 
feel  that  a  few  months  more  of  life,  see- 
ing my  friends,  hearing  what  is  going  oa 
in  the  world,  and  finding  mudi  enjoy- 
ment, as  I  have  always  done,  in  spite  of 
my  pain,  would  be,  a  great  boon— ayrrat 
boon!*  And  so  strong  was  bisheiRr'f 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sick  man's 
strength  of  will,  that  he  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  the  family  his  conviction 
based  on  Sir  William's  words,  that  be 
would  recover  from  that  attack. 

*'  Contrary  to  expecjtations,  Lady  Na- 
pier became  better ;  but  as  she  lay  in  one 
room,  and  her  husbiand  in  another,  it  was 
doubtful  which  would  first  break,by  death, 
the  strong  chain  of  forty-eight  yeanf 
riveting,  which  bound  them  together. 

••  After  lying  in  the  state  above  de- 
scribed all  January,  on  Friday  the  ]<Hh 
of  February  Sir  WiUigm^s  great  strength 
began  to  yield.  Dimng  the  last  tvo 
weeks,  to  the  inexpressible  comfort  of 
his  children,  all  acute  pain  appeared  to 
have  departed.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
12th,  death  was  evidently  very  near.  His 
wife  was  wheeled  into  his 'room  on  a  sofa, 
and  placed  beside  his  bed,  where  she  re- 
mained about  an  liour.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  she  said  he  oertusly  knew 
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her;  and  thus  they  took  their  silent 
farevrell  of  a  oompanionship  wltich  had 
80  greatly  blet^sed  their  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. His  face  had  worn  all  that  day 
that  indescribable  expression  of  peace 
and  ineffable  rest  which  often  marks  the 
countenances  of  those  in  their  latest  mo- 
meDts  who  have  gone  through  very  pro- 
longed>  sufiferings,  and  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  breathed  bis  life 
away  so  gently,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  when  the  breathing  ceased.  His 
children,  grand-children,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law were  with  him  at  the  last ;  and 
his  son  held  a  mirror  to  the  placid  lips 
for  many  moments  before,  he  could  feel 
assured  that  he  had  really  lost  a  father." 

This  is  beautifully  told,  as  is  the 
narrative  of  the  funeral,  for  which, 
howerer,  we  cannot  find  room.  In- 
deed two  words,  so  to  speak,  in 
review  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  the  man,  are  all  that  we  shall 
venture  to  set  down,  before  we  take 
our  leave  of  volumes  which  have, 
afforded  to  us,  as  they  will,  we  are 
confident,  afford  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  no  ordinary  gratification.  • 

Sir  William  Napier's  friend.  Sir 
James  Shaw  Kennedy,  has  placed 
this  sentence  upon  record :  "I  con- 
sider William  Napier  to  have  been, 
without  exception,  the  man  of  the 
greatest  genius  I  ever  knew/' 
Without  going  quite  so  far  as  this, 
we  freely  admit  that  William  Na- 
pier's 'genius  was  of  a  very  high 
order.  \x\  the  first  place,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  entirt^ly  educated 
bimsolf  He  gained  nothing  from 
his  schoolmasters,  an.d  very  little 
from  tho.^  under  whose  immediate 
command  his  early  life  as  a  soldier 
was  spent  j  yeU  in  the  course  of 
that  early  life,  ranging  over  a  course 
of  six  years,  he  made  himself  a  first- 
rate  regimental  officer,  and  an  ac- 
complished man.  He  joined  the 
armj  ignorant  of  all  languages 
except  his  own,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  that  was  elementary  and  im- 
perfect Before  he  attained  to 
middle  life  he  was  master,  not  only 
of  the  most  important  languages  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  literature  of 
Rome,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
It  does  not  appear  that  music  ever 
claimed  any  share  of  his  attention ; 
but  as  a  painter  he  might  have  at- 


tained to  eminence  had  he  chosen;' 
and  the  few  specimens  of  his  i-kiU 
as  a  sculptor  which  survive  show 
that  for  form  he  possessed  the  finest 
and  most  accurate  taste. 

Occasionally  he  indulged,  as  men 
of  genius  are  wont  to  do,  in  poetry. 
The  thought  which  pervades  his 
fragment,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
never  mean ;  the  language  in  which' 
he  clothes  it  is  always  graceful 
But  he  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  Napier's  powers 
must  examine  them  rather  in  his 
familiar  letters  to  his  friends,  than 
in  the  more  elaborate  of  his  publish- 
ed works  His  correspondence  with 
Oeneral  Shaw  Kennedy  on  the  de- 
fences of  the  country  —  his  specu- 
lations as  to  coming  events  be- 
fore the  Crimean  war  began — his 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
great  generals  of  all  ages,  from 
Hannibal  and  Alexander  down  to 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  are  not 
more  masterpieces  of  eloquence  in 
style  than  they  are  models  of  accu- 
rate deduclion  and  consecutive  rea- 
soning. Whether,  Napier,  had  cir- 
cumstances given  him  the  command 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  would  have 
fulfilled  the  idea  which  the  more 
sanguine  of  his  admurers  entertain- 
ed of  him,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  soldier 
who  is  best  able  in  his  closet  to 
draw  out  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
is  the  fittest  man  to  carry  into  effect 
his  own  suggestions.  Jomini  stands 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  theoreti- 
cal strategists,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  has  most  ably  established 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war ;  yet 
Jomini,  when  employed  as  chief 
of  the  stnff  with  the  Russian  armj, 
entirely  broke  down.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  misunderstood.  We 
would  not  for  a  moment  appear  to 
insiDuate  that  any  such  failure  was 
probable,  far  less  inevitable,  in 
William  Napier's  casp.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  to  us,  looking 
to  what  he  actually  did,  espedally 
in  the  attack  upon  the  Rhune 
mountain,  the  feat  on  which  he 
chiefly  prided  himself,  that  his  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  temperament 
which,  at  a  critical  n^oment,  might 
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have  led  him  to  refine  too  much; 
and  thas  in  seeking  to  effect  some- 
thing in  the  hest  posniblo  manner, 
to  misa  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
it  fit  all.  As  a  probable  leader  of 
armies,  therefore,  we  think  that  no 
injustice  will  be  done  him  if  we 
rank  him,  where  he  himself  would 
hare  chosen  his  place,  below  his 
brother  Charles.  On  the  othtr 
hand,  his  brother  Chailes  could  no 
more  have  speculated  as  he  did 
from  his  8ick-t>ed  in  185S  tlian  he 
oould  hare  written  the  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  But  in  truth 
this  is  arguing,  not  after,  but  before 
an  event.  The  whole  world  allows 
that  if  ever  man  understood  what 
armies  ought  to  be,  and  what  thej 
might  fiiirly  be  expected  to  do, 
William  Napier  was  that  man. 
How  he  would  hare  handled  them 
if  the  opportunity  had  come  in  his 
way  must  be  left  for  ever  uncertain. 
Napier's  disposition  was  frank, 
Mnerous,  irascitJe,  and  unforgiving. 
H*^  was  the  warmest  of  friends,  the 
bitterest  of  enemies.  As  lie  never 
forgot  a  kindness  done  to  himself 
or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  so 
he  never  fbrgaye  a  slight,  however 
uninfentionaily  inflicted,  nor  meas- 
ured the  terms  in  which  it  should 
be  censured.  Few  men  were  ever 
involveci  in  such  a  number  or  per- 
sonal quarrels ;  none  ever  got,  upon 
the  whole,  better  out  of  them.  He 
was  ready  to  accept  a  challenge  by 
whomsoever  sent,  rather  than  modi- 
fy the  most  heedlessly  severe  Rtate- 
ment  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself.  He  was  just  as  ready  to 
engage  in  a  bout  of  fisticuflb  with 
any  man  not  in  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  happened  to  offend 
bim.  We  find  that  his  biographer 
has  recorded  not  fewer  than  six  cases 
of  knocking  down,  beddes  the  appli- 
cation of  a  horsewhip  to  the  face  of 
a  French  blackguard  who  insulted 
him  in  a  crowd  in  Pte^s.  His  con- 
troveroial  writings,  likewise,  almost 
always  degenerate  after  the  opening 
sentence  into  mere  abuse,  and  not 
wifrequently  consist  of  little  else. 
He  was  as  reckless  with  his  peri  as 
with  his  fist    Tet  there  surrounded 


this  display  of  temper  such  ah  at- 
mosphere of  nobleness,  it  was  so 
manifest  that  his  faults  spi-ai^  from 
a  chivalrous  sense  of  right — ^not  al- 
ways, in  the  indulgence,  wisely  di- 
rected—  that  with  few  ezceptioDs 
even  those  who  had  the  best  reason 
to  be  angry  with  him  bore  him  no 
lasting  ill-wilL  As  to  his  friends, 
they  were  numerous,  and  they  loved 
him  like  a  brother. 

If  Napier  had  kept  dear  of  pdi- 
tics  his  reputation  would  hare  stood 
even*  higher  than  it  does.  He  had 
never  studied  tlie  subject,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  studying  it  For  politi- 
cal economy,  considered  as  a  science, 
he  entertained  and  always  expressed 
sovereign  contempt ;  indei'd*  of  the 
real  purpose  for  which  society  exists 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Hence 
his  Whiggery  or  Radicalism  had  its 
origin  in  impulse  quite  as  much  as 
his  personal  loves  and  hatreds.  He 
oould  not  bear  the  sight  of  distress, 
and  never  paused  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  it  He  would  have 
everybody  relieved  who  oomp!aii»ed 
of  poverty,  whe^er  the  com^ain- 
ant  were  willing  to  do  anything  for 
himself  or  not  In  like  manner 
the  shouts  of  any  mob  to  which  he 
happened  to  address  himself  w^e 
accepted  by  him  as  evidence  of  the 
fitness  of  what^he  called  the  people 
to  choose  thoir  own  rulers  and  nu^e 
th^ir  own  laws  Hence  his  aiivo- 
cacy  of  manhood  suffrage  and  vote 
by  ballot,  under  the  inexplicable 
delusion  that  these  things  were 
quite  compatible  with  the  continued 
existence  of  a  constitutional  m<»i- 
archy,  which  he  would  hare  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  uphold.  Let  us 
not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  nature  in  which  tha« 
is  so  much  to  admire.  We  may  not 
look  for  perfection  on  this  side  of 
the  grave ;  wherefore  William  Napier 
may  well  rest  in  his,  with  so  much 
recorded,  concerning  him,  that,  in 
spite  of  some  blemishes  oTershad- 
owed  by  a*  thousand  admirable  qtml- 
ities,  he  was  a  noble  creature,  of 
whom,  as  a  soldier,  an  author,  and 
a  man,  his  country  tias  just  reason 
to  be  proud. 
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CBRONICLXS  or  CABLmOFOSD :  THS  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 
PAKT  XIL— OHAFTBB  ZXZYIL 

The  little  sssembly  whith  met  in  ha4  to  be  extricated  by  the  Curatc^s 

the    Testry  of  Gariingford   Church  assbtance.      Mr.   Proctor  was   per- 

to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  fectlj  honest,  and  indeed  determia* 

Perpetual    Curate,    had     io   many  ed,  in  his  ** intentions;"  but  every- 

diiferent  interests  in  hand&when  it  bodr  will  allow  that  for  a  middle* 

disperstsd,  ar.d  so  much  to  do,  that  agea  lover  of  fifty  or  thereabouta, 

it  is  difficult  for    the    narrator  of  contemplating     a     sensible     match 

this  history  to  decide  which  thread  with  a  lady  of  suitable  years  and 

shuld    be   taken   up   first    Of  all  means,  to   find  suddenly  that   the 

the  interlocutors,  however,  perhaps  object   of  his   affections    was     not 

Mr.   Proctor  was  the  one  who  had  only  a  penniless  woman,  but   the 

least   succeeded   in   his   efforts   to  natural    guardian   of    an    equally 

explain    himself^    and    accordingly  penniless    rister,  was   startling,    to 

demands  in  the  first  phice  the  at-  say  the  least  of  it    He  was  a  true 

teotion  of  an   impartial    historian,  man,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 

The  excellent  man  was  still  labour-  decline  the  responsibility  altogether; 

ing    under   much    perplexitv  when  on    the   contrary,  he  was  perhaps 

the  bed  of  justice  was  broken  up.  more   eager   than   he  would   have 

He  began  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Went-  been    otherwise,    seeing    that    his 

wortli's  explanation  on  the  previous  elderly  love  had  far  more  need  ot 

night  had  eonvinced  him  of  his  in-  his   devotion     than    he    bad    ever 

nocence,  and  to  see  that  it  was  in>  expected   her   to   hav^;    but,  not- 

deed  altogether   inconceivable   that  withstanding,  he  was  disturbed  by 

the  Curate  should  be  guilty;  but  such   an    unlooked-for    change    c« 

then,  other  matters  still  more  dis-  circumstances,  as  was  natural  and 

ameable  to  contemplate  than  Mr.  did   not  quite  know  what  was   to 

Wentworth^s     guilt  ^  came    in     to  be  done  with  Luc^.     He  was  full 

darken  the  picture.     This  vagabond  of    thoughts     on    this   subject   as 

Wodehouse,  whom  the  Curate  had  he  proceeded  toward  the  house,  to 

taken  in  at  his  sister's  request —  the  interview  which,  to  use  senti- 

wbat  was  the  meaning  of  that  mys-  mental  language,  was  to  decide  his 

tery  f    Mr.  Proctor  had  never  been  fate.    But,  to   tell   the  truth,  Mr. 

anyhow  connected  with  mysteries :  Proctor  was  not  in  a  state  of  "^erj 

he  was  himself  an  only  son,  and  had  deep  anxiety  about  his  late.     The 

lived    a   straightforward    peaceable  idea 'of  being  refused  was  too  un»' 

life.     Neither  be  nor  his  estimable  reasonable  an  idea  to   gain   much 

parents,  so  far  as  the  late  Rector  ground    in    his     mind.      He    was 

was  aware,  had  ever  ,done  anything  going  to  offer  his  personal  support, 

to  be  ashamed  of;  and  he  winced  a  affection,    and   sympathy    to    MiM 

little  at  the  thought  of  connecting  Wodehouse  at  the  least   fortunate 

himself  with  concealment  and   se-  moment  of  her  life;    and  if  there 

erecy.    And  then  the  Curate's  sud*  was  anything  oonsolatory  in  mar* 

den  disappearancd  on  the  previous  rii^  at  all,  Sie  late  Rector  sensibly 

evening     perplexed    and    troubled  concluded  that  it  most  be  doubly 

him.     He   iinagtned   all    kinds   of  comforting     under     such     drcum* 

reasons  for  it  as  he  walked  down  stances,  and  that  the  offer  of  an 

Orange  Lane.    Perhaps  Miss  Wode-  honest  man's  hand  and  house  and 

house,  who  would  not  receive  him*  income  was  not  a  likely  thing  to 

self,  had  sent  for  Mr.  Wentyrorth;  be  rejected  by  a  woman    of  Mim 

.perhaps  the  vagabond  brother  was  Wodehouse^s  experience  and   good 

in  some  other  scrape,  out  of  which  he  sense — not  to  speak  of  his  hearty 
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which  was  very  honest  and  true 
and  affectionate,  though  it  had  out- 
liTcd  the  feryours  of  youth.  Suih 
was  Mr.  Proctor's  view  of  the, 
matter;  and  the  ohances  were 
strong  that  Miss  Wodehouse  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him  —  so,  hut 
for  a  certain  shyness  which  made 
him  rather  nervous,  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  late 
Rector  was  in  a  state  of  special 
jinxiety  about  the  answer  he  was 
likely  to  receive.  He  was,  how- 
ever, anxious  about  Lury.  Bis 
bachelor  mind  was  familiar  with 
all  the  ordinary  traditions  about 
the  inexpediency  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  wife's  family;  and 
•he  had  a  little  of  the  primitive 
male  sentiment,  shared  one  way  or 
other  by  most  husbands,  that  the 
old  system  of  buying  a  woman 
right  out,  and  carrying  her  off  for 
hid  own  sole  and  private  satis&c- 
tion,  was,  after  all,  the  correct  way 
of  managing  such  matters.  To  be 
sure,  a  pretty,  young,  unmarried 
sister,  was  perhaps  the  least  ob- 
jectionable encumbrance  a  woman 
could  have;-  but,  notwithstanding, 
Mr.  Proctor  would  have  been  glad 
could  he  have  seen  any  feasible 
way  of  disposing  of  Lucy.  It  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question  to  think 
of  her  going  out  as  a  governess; 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  Mr. 
Wentworth,  even  were  he  perfectly 
cleared  of  every  imputation,  having 
himself  nothing  to  live  upon,  could 
scarcely  offer  to  share  his  poverty 
with  poor  Mr.  Wodehouse's  'cher- 
ished pet  and  darling.  *M  daresay 
she  has  been  used  to  live  expen- 
sively," Mr.  Proctor  said  to  himself 
wincing  a  little  in  his  own  mind  at 
the  thbn^t.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock  when  he  reached  the  green 
door  —  an  hour  at  which,  during  the 
few  months  of  his  incumbency  at 
Garlingford,  he  had  often  presented 
himself  at  that  hospitable  house. 
Poor  Mr.  Wodehouse  1  Mr.  Proctor 
could  not  help  wondering  at  that 
moment  how  ne  was  getting  on  in 
a  world  where,  according  to  ordi- 
nary ideas,  there  are  no  lunch  nor 
dinner  parties,  no  old  port  nor  sa- 


voury side-dishefv.  Somehow  it  was 
impossible  to  realise  Mr.  Wodehouse 
with  other  surroundings  than  those 
of  gooriliving  and  creature-com- 
fort Mr.  Proctor  sighed,  half  for 
the  departed,  half  at  thought  of 
the  straflgeness  of  that  unkno^-n 
life  for  which  he  himself  did  not 
feel  much  more  fitted  than  Mr. 
Wodehouse.  In  the  garden  he 
saw  the  new  heir  sulkily >  marching 
about  among  the  flower-beds  smok- 
ing, and  looking  almast  as  much 
out  of  place  in  the  sweet  tranquil- 
lity of  the  £ngli^h  garden,  as  a 
churchwarden  of  Garlingford  or  a 
Fellow  of  All-Souls  could  look,  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Proctor's  prerioos 
imagination,  in  the  vague  beHiitnde 
of  a  disembodied  heaven.  Wode- 
house was  so  sick  of  his  own  com- 
pany that  he  came  hastily  forward 
at  the  sight  of  a  visitor,  but  shrank 
a  little  when  he  saw  who  it  was. 

**I  suppose  you  have  brought 
some  news,"  he  said,  in  his  suUen 
wav.  *^  I  suppose  he  has  been 
making  his  statements,  has  he? 
Much  I  care !  He  may  tell  what 
lies  he  pleases ;  he  can't  do  me  any 
harm.  I  never  did  anything  hot 
sign  my  own  name,  by  Jove  I  Jack 
Wentworth  himself  says  sa  I  don't 
care  that  for  the  parson  and  his 
threats,"  said  Wodehouse,  snapping 
his  fingers  in  Mr.  Proctor's  (ace. 
The  late  Rector  drew  back  a  little, 
kith  a  shudder  of  disgust  and  resent- 
ment He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  fellow  would  most  likely 
be  his  brother-in-law  presently,  and 
the  horror  he  felt  made  itself  visible 
in  his  face. 

"I  am  quite  unaware  what  you 
can  mean,"  said  Mr.  Proctor.  *'  I  am 
a  parson,  but  I  never  made  any 
threats  that  I  know  of.  I  wish  to 
see  Miss  Wodehouse.  I  —  I  think 
she  expects  me  at  this  hour,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  embarrassment, 
turning  to  John,  who,  for  his  part, 
had  been  standing  by  in  a  way 
which  became  bis  posttion  as  a  re- 
spectable and  faithful  servant,  wait- 
ing any  opportunity  that  niight 
come  handy  to  show  his  disgust 
for  the  new  rigime. 
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**Y€S,  sir,*'  said  John,  promptly,  an  afflicted  household  had  already 

and  with  emphasis.     **My  mistress  heen  ruthlessly  broken.      And,   on 

expects  Tou,  sir.     She*s  come  doWn  the     whole,     notwithstanding     her 

to   the  arawing-room    for   the  first  watching    and    grief,    Mr.    Proctor 

time.     Miss  Lucy  keeps  her  room,  thought  he  had  never  seen  the  object 

Bir,    still ;   she^s  dreadfully  cut  up,  of  his  affectioos  looking  so  well  as 

poor  dear  young  lady.     My  mistress  she  did  now  in  the  long  black  dress, 

will  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  which  suited  her  better    than    the 

John.      This    repetition    of  a    title  faint   dove    colours    in   which    she 

which    Miss    Wodehouse    had    not  arrayed  herself  by  preference.     She 

been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  was  was  not,  it  is  true,  quite  sure  what 

intended  for  the  special  advantage  Mr.   Proctor  wanted  in  this    inter- 

of  the  new  master,  whom  John  had  view,  he  had  solicited,  but  a  certain 

no  intention  of  recognising  in  that  feminine  instinct  instructed    her  m 

capacity.       *^If  you    should   know  its  probable  eventualities.      So  she 

of  any  one,   sir,   as  is  in  want  of  sat  in  a  subdued  flutter,  with  a  littk 

a   steady    servant,"    the   man    con-  colour  fluctuating  on  her  cheek,  a 

tinned,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  tear  in  her  eyes,  and  some  wonder 

house,  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  Mr.  and  expectation  in  her  heart     Per- 

Proctor,  whose    "intentions"  were  haps  in  her  youth  Miss  Wodehouse 

legible     enough     to    John^s    expe-  might  have  come  to  such  a  feminine 

rienced  eyes  — "not  as  Fm  afeard  crisis  before;  but  if  so,  it  was  long 

of  getting  suited,  being  well  known  ago,    and    the    gentle    woman    had 

in  Carlingford;   but  it  would  come  never   been   given    to    matrimonial 

natural  to  be  with  a  friend  of  the  speculations,  and  was  as  fresh  and 

family.      There    ain't   a  servant  in  inexperienced  as  any  girl     The  black 


the  house,  sir,  as  will  stay  when 
the  ladies  go,  and  I  think  as  Miss 
Wodehouse  would  speak  for  me," 
said  John,  with  natural  astuteness. 
This  address  made  Mr.  Proctor  a 
little  uneasy.  It  recalled  to  him 
the  unpleasant  side  of  the. import- 
ant   transaction    in   which   he  was 


frame  in  which  she  was  set  made 
her  soft  colour  look  fresher  and  less 
faded.  Her  plaintive  voice,  the  gen- 
eral softness  of  her  demeanour,  look- 
ed harmonious  and  suitable  to  her 
circumstances.  Mr.  Proctor,  who  bad  ^ 
by  no  means  fallen  in  love  with  her 
on  account  of  any  remnants  of  beau- 


about  to  engage.     He  was  not  rich,    ty  she  might  possess,  had  never  ad 


mired  her  so  much  as  he  did  now; 
he  felt  confused,  good  man,  as 
he  stood  before  her,  and,  seeing 
her  so  much  younger  and  fairer 
than  his  former  idea,  began  to  grow 

look.      To   persevere  honour- '  alarmed,  and  wonder  at  bis  serenity. 

in  his   "intentions"  was  one   What  if  she    thought  him  an  old 

what  if  she  refused   him? 


and  did  not  see  his  way  now  to 
any  near  prospect  of  requiring  the 
services  of  "  a  steady  servant,"  and 
the  thought  made  him  sigh. 

"We'll  see,"  he  said,  with  a  trou 
bled  - 

ably 

thing,  but  to  be  insensible  to  the 
loss  of  mifch  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  was  quite  another.  It  was 
accordingly  with  a  grave  and  some- 
what disturbed  expression  that  he 
went  to  the  interview  which  was  to 
*«  decide  his  fate."  Miss  Wodehouse 
was  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
looking  slightly  flushed  and  excited. 


fogey  ? 

This  supposition  brought  a  crimson 
colour  to  Mr.  Proctor's  middle-aged 
countenance,  and  was  far  from  re- 
storing his  courage.  It  was  a 
wonderful  relief  to  him  when  she, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  timid  woman, 
rushed  into  hasty  talk. 

It  Wis  very  kind  of  you  to  come 


Thpugh  she  knew  it  was  very  wrong  yesterday,"  she  said ;  **  Lucy  and  I 
to  be  thus  roused  into  a  new  in-  were  very  grateful.  .We  have  not 
terest  the  day  after  her  father's  many  relatives,  aAd  my  dear  fa- 
funeral,   the  events    altogether  had   ther ^" 

been  of  so  startling  a  dcscrip-  "  Yes,"  said  the  late  Rector,  again 
tion    that    the    usual   decorum   of  embarrassed    by   the    tears   which 
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dioked  her  voice,  "ha  wm  Yerj 
much  respected :  that  must'  be  a 
conflation  to  you.  And  he  had  a 
long  life  —  and  —  and  I  suppose,  on 
the  whole,  a  happy  one,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  "with  you  and  your  sis- 
ter—" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Proctor,  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  put  up  with,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  through  her  teara  She 
had,  like  most  simple  people,  an 
instinctive  disinclination  to  admit 
that  anybody  was  or  had  been  hap> 
py.  It  looked  like  an  admission  of 
inferiority.  "Mamma's  xleath,  and 
poor  Tom,"  said  the  elder  sister. 
As  she  wiped  her  eyes,  she  almost 
forgot  her  own  little  feminine  flut- 
ter of  expectancy  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Proctor  himself.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  going  to  happen  this  time,  and 
as  she  was  pretty  well  assured  that 
it  would  happen  one  day  or  another, 
she  was  not  anxious  about  it  , "  If 
I  only  knew  what  to  do  about 
Tom,"  she  continued,  with  a  vague 
-appeal  in  her  voice. 

Mr.  Proctor  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  walked  to  the  window.  When 
he  had  looked  out  he  came  back, 
rather  surprising  Miss  Wodehouse 
by  his  unlocked  for  movements. 
"I  wanted  very  much  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  you,"  he 
said,  growing  again  very  red.  "I 
daresay  you  will  be  surprised  —  but 
I  have  accepted  another  living,  Miss 
Wodehouse;"  and  here  the  good 
man  stopped  short  in  a  terrible 
state  of  embarrassment^  not  know- 
ing what  next  to  say. 

"tes?"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
interrogatively.  Her  heart  began, 
to  beat  quicker,  but  perhaps  he  was 
only  going  to  tell  her  about  the 
pew  work  he  had  undertaken ;  and 
then  she  was  a  woman,  and  had 
some  knowledge;  which  came  by 
nature,  how  to  conduct  herself  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this. 

"I  don't  know  whethe^  you  re- 
collect," said  Mr.  Proctor—  "I  shall 
never  forget  it — one  time  when  we 
all  met  in  a  house  where  a  woman 
was  dying,  —  I  mean  your  sister  and 
young  Wentworth,  and  you  and  I, 
—  and  neither  you  nor  I  knew  any- 


thing about  it,*'  said  the  laU  Rector, 
in  a  strange  voieeu  It  was  not  a 
complimentary  way  of  opening  his 
subject,  and  the  occurrence  b^  not 
made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
Miss  Wodehouse  as  upon  her  com- 
panion. She  looked  a  little  puxsled, 
and,  as  he  made  a  pause,  gave  only 
a  murmur  of  something  like  assent, 
and  waited  to  hear  what  more  be 
might  have  to  say. 

"We  neither  of  us  knew  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  Mr.  Proctor— 
"neither  you  how  to  manage  her, 
nor  I  what  to  «ay  to  her,  though 
the  young  people  did.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  you  from  that  time. 
I  have  thought  I  should  like  to  try 
whether  I  was  good  for  anvthing 
now — if  you  would  help  roe,  said 
the  middle-aged  lover.  When  be 
had  said  this  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  once  more  looked  out, 
and  came  back  redder  than  ever. 
"You  see  we  are  neither  of  us 
young,"  said  Mr.  Proctor;  and  be 
stood  by  the  table  turning  over  the 
books  nervously,  without  looking 
at  her,  which  was  certainly  an  odd 
commencement  for  a  wooing. 

"That  is  quite  true,"  said  Hiss 
Wodehouse,  rather  primly.    She  bid 

Sever  disputed  the  fact  by  word  or 
eed,  but  still  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  have  the  statement  thus  4hrust 
upon  her  without  any  apk>arent  pro- 
vocation. It  was  not  the  sort  of 
thing  which  a  woman  expects  to 
have  said  to  her  under  such  circum- 
stances.  "  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will 
do  better — I  mean  be  more  com- 
fortable— this  time,"  she  continued 
after  a  pause^  sitting  very  erect  on 
her  seat 

"  If  you  will  help  me,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  taking  up  one  of  the  books 
and  reading  the  name  on  it,  which 
was  luoky  for  him,  for  it  was  Hiss 
Wodehouse^s  name,  which  he  either 
had  forgotten  or  never  had  known. 

And  here  they  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  What  was  she  to  say?  ^he 
was  a  little  affronted,  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  he  should  rMoember 
more  distinctly  than  anything  else 
her  age,  and  her  unlucky  fiulure  on 
that  one  occasion.    "  You  have  just 
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said  that  I  ooold  not  maoa^"  said 
the  mild  woman,  not  without  a 
little  vigour  of  her  own;  ^^and  how 
then  could  I  help  you,  Mr.  Proctor  ? 
Lucy  knows  a  great  deal  more  about 
parish  work  than  I  do,*'  she  went 
oa  in  a  lower  tone ;  and  for  one  half 
of  a  second  there  arese  in  the  mind 
of  the  elder  sister  a  kind  of  wistful 
half  enry  of  Lucy,  who  imw  young, 
and  knew  how  to  manage  — a  fed- 
ing  which  died  in  unspeakable  re- 
morse and  compunction  as  soon  as 
1%  had  birth. 

"  But  Lucy  would  not  have  me,** 
said  the  late  Rector ;  *^  and  indeed  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with 
ker  if  she  would   have  me  —  but 

you It  is  a  small  parish,  but  it's 

not  a  bad  living.  I  should  do  all 
I  could  to  make  you  comfortable. 
At  least  we  might  try,**  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  in  his  most  insinuating 
ton&     ^'Don*t  you  think  w#  might 

try  I  at  least  it  would  do :■**    He 

was  going  to  say  ^*no  harm,**  but 
on  second  thoughts  rejected  that 
expression.  "At  least  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  you  would,**  said  the 
excellent  man,  with  renewed  con- 
fusion. **It*s  a  nice  little  rectory, 
with  a  pretty  garden,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  and — and  perhaps — 
it  might  help  you  to  settle  about 
going  away — and — and  I  daresay 
there  woiud  be  room  for  Lucy. 
Don't  you  think  you  would  try?** 
cried  Mr.  Proctor,  volunteering,  in 
spite  of  himself  the  very  hospitality 
which  he  had  thought  it  hard  might 
•be  required  of  him;  but  somehow 
his  suit  seemed  to  want  backing 
at  the  actual  moment  when  it  was 
being  made. 

As  for  Miss  Wodehouse,  she  sat 
and  listened  to  him  till  he  began  to 
laJter,  and  ihen  her  composure  gave 
way  all  at  once.  It  was  no^  diffi- 
cult to  make  her  cry  at  any  time, 
and  now  she  broke  into  irrestrain- 
i|i>le  sobs  and  tears.  "  gut  as  for 
trying,**  she  gasped,  in  broken 
mouthfuls  of  speech,  "that  would* 
never — never  do,  Mr,  Proctor.  It 
has  to  be  done — done  for  good  and 
all — if — if  it  is  done  at  all,**  sobbed 
the  poor  lady,  whose  voice  came 


somewhat  muffled  through  her  hand-   ' 
kerchief  and  her  tears. 

"Then  it  shall  be  for  good  and 
all !  **  cried  Mr.  Proctor,  with  a  sud* 
den  impulse  of  energy.  This  was 
how  it  came  about  that  Miss  Wode- 
house and  the  late  Rector  were  en- 
gaged. He  had  an  idea  that  he 
might  be  expected  to  kiss  her,  and 
certainly  ought  to  call  her  Mary 
after  this ;  and  hovered  for  another 
minute  near  her  seat,  not  at  all  dis- 
inclined Ibr  the  former  operation. 
But  his  courage  fiiiled  him,  and  he 
only  drew  a  chair  a  little  closer 
and  sat  down,  hoping  that  she 
would  soon  stop  crying.  And  in- 
deed, by  the  time  that  he  produced 
out  of  his  pocket-book  the  little 
photograph  which  he  had  had  made 
for  her  by  a  rural  artist  of  the  . 
new  rectory.  Miss  Wodehouse  had 
emerged  out  of  her  handkerchief^ 
and  was  perhaps  in  her  heart  as 
happy  in  a  quiet  way  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life.  She  who  had 
never  been  good  for  much,  was  now, 
in  the  time  of  their  need,  endowed 
with  a  home  which  she  could  offer 
Lucy.  It  was  shf ,  the  helplet<s  one 
of  the  fkmily,  who  was  to  be  her 
young  sister's  deliverer.  Let  it  be 
forgiven  to  her  i^  in  the  tumult  of 
the  moment,  this  was  the  thought 
that  came  tirst 

When  Miss  Wodehouse  went  up- 
stairs after  this  agitating  but  satis- 
ihctory  interview,  she  found  Lucy 
engnged  in  putting  together  some 
books  and  pergonal  trifles  of  her 
own  which  were  scattered  about  the . 
little  sitting-room.  She  had  been 
reading  *  In  Memoriam '  until  it  vex- 
ed her  to  feel  how  inevitable  good 
sense  came  in  and  interfered  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  grief^  making 
her  sensible  that  to  apply  to  her 
fond  old  father  all  the  lofty  lauds 
which  were  appropriate  to  the  poet*s 
hero  would  be  folly  indeed.  He 
had  been  a  good  tender  father  to 
her,  but  he  was  not  "  the  sweetest 
soul  that  ever  looked  with  human 
eyes ;  **  and  Lucy  oauld  not  but  stop 
in  her  reading  with  a  kind  of  pang- 
and  self-reproach  as  this  conscious- 
ness came  upon  her.    Miss  Wode- 
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house  looked  rather  aghast  when 
she  found  her  sister  thus  occupied. 
"Did  you  think  of  accepting  Miss 
Weiitworth's  invitation,  after  all?" 
said  MiKs  Wodehouse;  "hut,  dear, 
I  am'  afiraid  it  would  he  awkward; 
and  oh,  Lucy,  my  darling,  I  have 
80  many  things  to  tell  you,"  said 
the  anxiouH  sister,  who  was  shy  of 
communicjting  her  own  particular 
news.  Before  many  minutes  had 
passed,  Lucy  had  thrown  aside  all 
the  books,  and  was  sitting  by  her 
sister's  side  in  half-pleased,  discon- 
certed amazement  to  hear  her  story. 
Only  half  pleased  —  for  Lucy,  like 
most  other  girls  of  her  age,  thought 
love  and  marriage  were  things  which 
belonged  only  to  her  own  level  of 
existence,  and  was  a  little  vexed 
and  disappointed  to  find  that  ,her 
elder  Kister  could  condescend  to 
such  youthful  matters.  On  the 
who'e,  she  rather  blushed  for  Mary, 
and  felt  sadly  as  if  she  had  come 
down  from  an  imaginary  pedestal. 
And  then  Mr.  Proctor,  so  old  and 
80  ordinary,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to -think  of  as  a  bridegroom, 
and  still  less  as  a  brother.  "I 
shall  get  used  to  it  presently," 
said  Lucy,  with  a  burning  flush  on 
her  cheek,  and  a  half  feeling  that 
she  had  reason  to  be  ashamed; 
**but  it  is  so  strange  to  think  of 
you,  Mary.  I  always  thought  you 
were  too  —  too  sensible  for  that  sort 
of  thing,"  which  was  a  reproach 
that  went  to  Miss  Wodehouse's 
heart. 

"Oh,  Lucy  dear,"  said  that  mild 
woman,  who  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  became  as  much  ashamedi  of 
herself  as  Lucy  could  desire,  "  what 
could  I  do  ?  I  know  what  you 
mean,  at  my  time  of  life;  but  I 
could  not  let  you  be  dependent  on 
Tom,  my  darling,"  said  Miss  Wode- 
house, with'  a  deprecating  appealing 
look. 

"No  indeed,"  said  Lucy;  "that 
would  be  impossible  under  any 
circumstances:  nor  on  you  either, 
Mary  dear.  I  can  do  something  to 
make  a  living,  and  I  should  like  it 
I  have  always  been  fond  of  work. 
I  will  not  permit  you  to  sacrifice 


yourself  for  me,^  said  the  younger 
sister,  with  some  dignity.  "  I  see 
how  it  has  been.  I  felt  sure  it  was 
not  of  your  own  acconl" 

Miss  Wodehouse  wrung  her  hinds 
with  dismay  and  perplexity.  What 
was  she  to  do  if  Lucy  stood  out  and 
refused  her  consent  ?  She  could 
not  humble  herself  so  far  as  to  con- 
fess that  she  rather  liked  Mr.  P^o^ 
tor,  and  wa^  on  the  whole,  not  dis- 
pleased to  he  married ;  for  the  feel- 
ing that  Lucy  expected  her  to  be 
too  sensible  for  that  sort  of  thing 
overawed  the  poor  lady.  "But, 
Lucy,  I  have  given  him  my  pro- 
mise," said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse. 
"  It — it  .would  make  him  very  un- 
happy. I  can^t  use  him  hadlj, 
Lucy  dear." 

"  t  will  speak  to  him,  and  explain 
if  it  is  necessary.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, I  can't  let  you  sacritice  your- 
self for  me,"  said  Lucy.  AU  the 
answer  Miss  Wodehouse  could  make 
was  expressed  in  the  tears  of  vexa- 
tion and  mortification  which  rushed 
to  her  eyes.  She  repelled  her  young 
sister*s  ministrations  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  with  hasty  impati- 
ence. Her  troubles  had  not  been 
few  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
She  had  been  questioned  about  Tom 
till  she  had  altogether  lost  her 
headland  scarcely  knew  what  she  was 
saying ;  and  Lucy  had  not  applaud- 
ed that  notable  expedient  of  throw- 
ing the  shame  of  the  family  upon 
Mr.  Wentworth,  to  be  concealed  and 
taken  care  of,  which  had  brought 
so  many  vexations  to  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  Miss  Wodehouse  at  last 
was  driven  to  bay.  ^  She  had  done 
all  for  the  best,  but  nobody  gare 
her  any  credit  for  it ;  and  now  this 
last  step,  by  which  she  had  meant 
to  provide  a  home  for  Lucy,  was 
about  to  be  contradicted  and  put  a 
stop  to  altogether.  She  put  away 
Lucy's  arm,  and  rejected  her  conso- 
lations. "  What  is  the  use  of  pre- 
tending to  be  fond  of  me  if  I  am 
always  to  be  wrong,  and  never  to 
have  my  —  my  own  way  in  any- 
thing?" cried  the  poor  lady,  who, 
beginning  with  steadiness,  broke 
down  bdrore  she  reached  the  end  of 
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ber  littlo  speech.  The  words  made 
Lucy  open  her  blue  eyes  with  won- 
der; and  after  ^at  there  followed 
a  fuller  explanation,  which  greatly 
changed  the  ideas  of  the  younger 
Bister.  After  her  "consent"  had 
been  at  last  extracted  from  her, 
and  when  Miss  Wodehouse  regained 
ber  composure,  she  reported  to 
Lucy  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
Yersation  which  had  taken  -place 
in  the  drawing-room,  of  which  Mr. 
Proctor's,  proposal  constituted  only 
a  part,  and  which  touched  upon 
matters  still  more  interesting  to  her 
bearer.  The  two  Msttrs,  preoccu- 
pied by  their  father's  illness  and 
death,  had  up  to  this  time  but  a 
Tague  knowledge  of  the  difiBculties 
which  surrounded  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  His  trial,  which  Mr.  Proc- 
tor had  reported  to  his  newly-be- 
trothed, had  been  unsuspected  by 
either  of  them ;  and  they  were  not 
even  aware  of  the  event  which  had 
given  rise  to  it  —  the  disappearance 
of  Rosa  Elsworthy.  Miss  Wode- 
house told  the  story  with  faltering 
lips,  not  being  able  to  divest  her- 
self of  the  idea  that,  having  been 
publicly  accused,  Mr.  Wentworth 
must  be  more  or  less  guilty ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sense  that  her 
brother  must  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  and  a  great  reluctance 
to  name  bis  name,  complicated  the 
narrative.  She  had  already  got 
into  trouble  with  Lucy  about  this 
unlucky  brother,  and  unconsciously, 
in  her  story,  she  took  an  air  of  de- 
fence. '**I  should  have  thought 
more  of  Mr.  Wentworth  if  he  had 
not  tried  to  throw  the  guilt  on  an- 
other,'* said  the  perplexed  woman. 
**0h,  Lucy  dear,  between  two  peo- 
ple it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  to  do.'' 
*'I  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said 
Lucy,  promptly ;  but  she  would  not 
further  explain  herself.  She  was, 
however,  quite  roused  up  oat  of  *  In 
Memoriaro.'  She  went  to  her  desk 
and  drew  out  some  of  the  paper 
deeply  edged  with  black,  which  an- 
nounced before  words  its  tale  of 
grief  to  all  her  correspondents*  It 
was  with  some*  alarm  that  Miss 
Wodehouse     awaited     this     letter, 


which  was  placed  before  her  as 
soon  as  finished.  This  was  what,  as 
soon  as  she  knew  the  story,  Lucy's 
prompt  and  generous  spirit  said — 

"  Dbab  Mb.  Wentwobth,  ^—  We 
have  just  heard  of  the  vexations 
you  have  been  suffering,  to  our 
great  indignation  and  distress. 
Some  people  may  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  I  have  no  business 
to  interfere ;  but  I  cannot  have  you 
think  for  a  .moment  that  we,  to 
whom  you  have  been  so  kind,  could 
put  the  slightest  fiiith  in  any  such 
accusations  against  you.  We  are 
not  of  much  consequence,  but  we 
are  two  women,  to  whom  any -such 
evil  would  be  a  horror.  If  it  is 
any  one  connected  with  us  who 
has  brought  you  into  this  painful 
position,  it  gives  us  the  more  rea- 
son, to  be  indlgnaitt  and  angry.  I 
know  now  what  jou  meant  about 
the  will.  If  it  was  to  do  over 
again,  I  should  do  just  the  same; 
but  for  all  that^  I  understand  now 
what  you  meant  I  understand 
also  how  much  we  owe  to  you,  of 
which,  up  to  yesterday,  I  was  totally 
unaware.  You  ought  never  to  have 
been  asked  to  take  our  burden 
upon  your  shoulders.  I  suppose 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  it ;  but 
all  the  same,  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart  I  don't  suppose  we  ever 
can  do  anything  for  vou  to  show 
our  gratitude;  and  mdecd  I  do 
not  believe  in  paying  back.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  thank  you  —  and 
don't,  from  any  consideration  for 
us,  suffer  a  stain  which  belongs  to 
another  to  rest  upon  yourself.  You 
are  a  clergyman,  and  your  reputa- 
tion must  be  clear.  Pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  as  if  I  were  qualified  to 
advise  you ;  but  it  would  be  terrible 
to  think  that  you  were  suffering  such 
an  injury  out  of  consideration  for 
us. — Gratefully  and  truly  yours, 
"Lucy  Wodbhousb." 

The  conclusion  of  this  letter  gave 
Lucy  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Her' 
honest  heart  was  so  moved  with 
gratitude  and  admiration  that  she 
bad   nearly   called   herself  "affec- 
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tioiwtely"  Mr.  Wentworth'g.  Why 
should  not  she?  *'He  has  acted 
like  a  brother  to  as,"  Lucy  said  to 
herself;  and  then  she  paused  to 
inquii^e  whether  his  conduct  had  in- 
deed arisen  (torn  brotherly  modres 
solely.  Then,  when  she  had  begun 
to  write  '*  fiiithfuUy  *'  instead,  a 
further  difficulty  occurred  to  her. 
l9ot  thus  lightly  and  unsolicited 
could  she  call  herself  "faithful," 
for  did  not  the  word  mean  erery- 
thing  that  words  could  conyey  in 
any  human  relationship  ?  When 
she  had  concluded  it  at  last,  and 
satisfied  her  scruples  by  the  formula 
abore,  she  laid  the  letter  before  her 
sister.  This  event  terminated  the, 
active  q>er«tions  of  the  day  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  Wodehouses.  Their 
brother  had  not  asked  to  see  them, 
had  not  interrupted  them  as  yet  in 
their  retreat  up-statrs,  where  they 
were  sedulously  waited  upon  by  the 
entire  household.  When  Miss  Wode- 
house^s  agitation  was  over,  she  too 
began  to  collect  together  her  books 
and  personalities,  and  they  ended 
by  a  long  consultation  where  they 
were  to  go  and  what  they  were  to 
do,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
elder  sister  exhibited  with  a  certain 
shy  pride  that  little  photograph  of 


the  new  rectorf  ,  in  which  there  was 
one  window  ■embowered  in  foliage, 
which  the  bride  bad  already  oon- 
duded  was  to  be  Lucy's  room.  Laej 
yielded  during  this  sisterly  confer- 
ence to  sympathetic  thoughts  even  of 
Mr.  Proctor.  The  two  women  were 
alone  in  the  world  They  were  still 
80  near  the  grave  and  the  deathbed 
that  chance  words  spoken  without 
thought  from  time  to  time  a#akHi- 
ed  in  both  the  ready  tears.  Nov 
and  then  they  each  paused  to  con- 
sider with  a  sob  what,  he  weaM 
have  liked  best  They  knew  voy 
little  of  what  yras  going  on  ootsHle 
at  the  moment  when  they  wero  ocp 
cupied  with  those  simple  cakda- 
taons.  What  was  to  become  of 
them,  as  people  say — what  moMy 
they  were  to  have,  or  means  of 
living — neither  was  much  occupied 
in  thinking  of.  TSttey  had  each 
other ;  thev  had,  besides,  one  a  nerd 
and  timia  middle-aged  oonikieDoe^ 
the  other  an  illimitable  youthful 
faith  in  one  man  in  the  world. 
Even  Lucy,  whose  mind  and  thoughts 
were  more  individual  than  her 
sister^a,  wanted  little  else  at  tint 
moment  to  make  her  happy  with  a 
tender  tremulous  consobtion  in  Ihe 
midst  of  her  grie£ 
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While  matters  were  thus  arrange 
ing  themselves  in  the  ideas  at 
least  of  the  two  sisters  whose  pro^ 
pects  had  been  so  suddenly  changed, 
explanations  of  a  very  varied  kind 
were  going  on  in  the  house  of  tbe 
Miss  Wentworths.  It  was  a  rtry 
full  house  by  this  time,  having  been 
invaded  and  taken  possessk)n  of  by 
the  ^^fiunily"  in  >  way  which  en- 
tirely obliterated  the  calmer  interests 
and 'occupations  of  the  habitual  in- 
habitants. The  three  ladies  had 
reached  that  stage  of  life  which  knows 
no  personal  events  except  those  of 
illness  and  death ;  and  the  presence 
of  Jack  Wentworth,  of  Frank  and 
Qerald,  and  even  of  Louisa,  reduced 
them  altogether  to  the  rank  of 
apectatorsi  the  attdiencei  or  at  the 


utmost  the  chorus,  of  the  < 
though  this  was  scarcely  the  case 
with  Miss  Dora,  who  kept  her  own 
room,  where  she  lay  on  the  so&,  and 
received  visits,  and  told  the  story 
of  her  extraordinary  adventure,  the 
only  adventure  of  her  life.  The 
interest  of  the  household  centred 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  dining- 
room,  which,  as  being  the  least  har 
bitable  apartment  in  the  house,  was 
considered  to  be  most  adapted  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  busmesa. 
On  the  way  from  the  church  to 
Miss  Wentworth's  honse  the  Curate 
had  given  his  &ther  a  brief  ac- 
count of  all  the  events  which  had 
led  to  his  present  position;  but 
though  much  ea^ed  in  hi:!  mind, 
and  partly  satisfied,  the  Squire  was 
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not  yet  olear  how  it  all  came  about 
His  couotenance  was  far  from 
having  regained  that  composure, 
which  indeed  the  recent  course  of 
eyents  in  the  family  had  pretty 
naarly  driven  out  of  his  life.  His 
fresh  light-coloured  mourning  dress, 
with  all  its  littVs  niceties,  and  the 
fresh  colour  which  even  anxiety 
could  not  drive  away  from  his 
cheeks,  were  somewhat  contradict- 
ed in  their  sentiment  of  dieerful- 
ness  by  the  puckers  in.  Ms  fore- 
head and  the  harassed  look  of  his 
fiuxL  He  sat  down  in  the  big 
leathern  chair  by  the  fireplace,  and 
looked  round  him  with  a  sigh,  and 
the  air  of  a  man  who  wonders  what 
will  be  the  next  vexation.  'Td 
like  to  bear  it  over  again,  Frank," 
aaid  the  Squire.  "  My  mind  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be :  I  don't  my  I 
ever  was  clever,  like  you  young 
follows,  but  I  used  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  ne.  Now  I  seem 
to  require  to  hear  everything  twice 
over;  perhaps  it  is  because  I  have 
bad  myself  to  say  the  same  things 
over  again  a  great  siany  times  late* 
ly,"  he  added,  with  a  sij^h  of  weari- 
ness. Most  likely  his  eye  fell 
on  Gerald  as  he  said  so;  at  all 
events,  the  Rector  of  Wentworth 
moved  sadly  ih>m  where  he  was 
standine  and  went  to  the  window, 
where  he  was  out  of  nis  father's 
range  of  vision.  Gerald's  looks,  his 
movements,  every  action  of  his, 
seemed  somehow  to  bear  a  symbolic 
meaning  at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  He 
was  no  longer  in  any  doubt :  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  looked  like 
a  martyr  walking  to  his  execution, 
as  he  crossed  the  room ;  and  the 
Squire  looked  after  him,  and  once 
more  breathed  oat  of  his  impatient 
breast  a  heavy  short  sigh.  Louisa, 
who  had  placed  herself  in  the  other 
great  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the 
forlorn  fireplace,  from  which,  this 
anmmer  afternoon,  there  came  no 
cheerfiil  light,  put  up  her  haadker- 
chief  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry 
with  half  audible  sobs — which  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  him  were 
far  from  being  encouraging  to  Frank 
as  he  entered  anew  into  his  own 


story — a  story  which  he  told  with 
many  interruptions.  The  Squire, 
who  had  once  **  sworn  by  Frank," 
had  now  a  terrible  shadow  of  dis* 
trust  in  his  mind.  Jack  was  here 
on  the  spot,  of  whom  the  unfor- 
tunate father  knew  more  harm 
than  he  had  ever  told,  and  the  se- 
cret dread  that  he  had  somehow/ 
corrupted  his  younger  brother 
came  like  a  cold  shadow  over  Mr. 
Wentworth's  mind.  He  could  not 
Flur  over  any  part  of  the  narrativei 
but  cross-examined  bis  son  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  with  an  anx- 
ions  inquisition  into  all  the  particu- 
lars. He  was  too  deeply  concerned 
to  take  anything  for  granted.  He 
sat  up  in  his  chair  with  those  puck- 
ers in  his  forehead,  with  that 
harassed  look  in  his  eyes,  making 
an  anxious,  vigilant,  suspicious  in- 
vestigation, which  was  pathetic  to- 
behold.  If  the  defendant,  who  was 
thus  being  examined  on  his  honour, 
had  been  guilty,  the  heart  of  the 
judge  would  b&^o  broken ;  but  thit 
was  all  the  more  reason  for  search* 
ing  into  it  with  jealous  particu- 
larity, and  with  a  suspicion  which 
kept  always  gleaming  out  of  his 
troubled  eyes  in  sudden  anxious 
glances,  sayiog^  "You  are  guilty f 
Are  you  guilty  ?  " '  with  mingled 
accusations  and  appeals.  The  ac- 
cused, being  innocent,  felt  this 
suspicion  more  hard  to  bear  than 
if  he  had  been  a  hundred    times 


guilty. 


understand  a  little  about  this 
fellow  Wodt  house,"  said  the  Squire ; 
**  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  why 
you  took  him  in?  What  did  you 
take  him  in  for,  sir,  at  first  ?  Per- 
haps I  could  understand  the  rest  if 
you  would  satisfy  me  of  that" 

**  I  took  him  iny">  said  the  Curate, 
rather  slowly,  '*  because  his  (ister 
asked  me.  She  threw  him  upon 
my  charity — she  told  me  the  danger 
he  was  in " 

''What -danger  was  he  in?" 
asked  the  Squire. 

The  Curate  made  a  pause,  and  as 
he  paused,  Mr.  Wentworth  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  with  another 
packer  in  bis  forehead  and  a  still 
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sharper  gleam  of  suspicion  in  his 
eyes.  *^  His  father  had  heen  of- 
fended time  after  time  in  the  most 
serious  way.  This  time  he  had 
threatened  to.  give  him  up  to 
justice.  I  can't  tell  you  what  he 
had  done,  .hecause  it  would  he 
hreaking"  my  trust  —  hut  he  had 
made  himself  ohnoiious  to  the 
law,"  said  Frank  Wentworth.  "To 
save  him  from  the  chance  of  heing 
arrested,,  his  sister  brought  him  to 
me."       ^ 

The  Squire^s  hand  shook  a  good 
deal  as  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped .  his  forehead.  "  Perhaps 
it  woiild  be  the  best  way  if  one  had 
not  too  much  regard  for  the  honour 
of  the  family,"  he  said,  tremulously, 
like  a  man  under  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion :  "  but  the  sister,  sir,  why  did 
she  bring  him  to  you?"  he  added., 
immediately  ailer,  with  renewed 
energy.  Mr,  Wentworth  was  not 
aware  that,  while  he  was  speaking, 
his  eldest  son  had  come  into  the 
room.  He  had  bis  back  to  the 
door,  and  he  did  not  see  Jack,  who 
stood  rather  vaguely  on  the  thresh- 
old, with  a  certain  shade  of  em- 
barrassment upon  his  ordinary 
composure.  *^It  is  not  everybody 
that  a  woman  can  confide  her 
brother's  life  to,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  Who  is  the  sister  ?  Is  she— is  there 
any — any  entanglement  that  I  don*t 
know  of?  It  will  be  better  for  all 
of  us  if  you  tell  me  plainly,"  suid 
the  old  man,  with  a  querulous  sound 
in  his  voice.  He  for^cot  the  relation- 
dfiip  of  his  own  girl  to  Jack,  and 
groaned  within  himself  at  what 
appeared  almost  certain  evidence 
that  the  sister  of  a  criminal  like 
Wodehouse  had  got  possession  of 
Frank. 

"Miss  Wodehopse  is  about  the 
same  -  age  as  my  aunt  Dora,"  said 
the  Curate.  It  was  an  exaggera- 
tion which  would  have  gone  to  the 
poor  lady's  heart,  but  Frank  Went- 
worth, in  the  unconscious  insolence 
of  his  youth,  was  quite  unaware  and 
careless  of  the  difference.  Then  he 
paused  for  a  moment  with  an  invol- 
untary smile.  "  But  I  am  a  clei^- 
man,  sir,"  he  continued,  seriously. 


"If  a  man  in  my  position  is  good 
for  anything,  it  is  his  business  to 
help  the  helpless.  I  could  do  oo 
gooid  in  any  other  way — I  took  him 
into  my  house." 

"  Frank,"  suid  the  Squire,  "I beg 
your  pardon.  I  believe  in  my  heart 
you're  true  and  hopest  If  I  were 
not  driven  out  of  my  senses  by  one 
thing  and  another,'*  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  bittemesa.  "  They 
make  me  unjust  to  you,  sir— unjust 
to  you  I  But  never  mind ;  go  oa 
Why  didn't  you  tell  these  fellows 
what  youVe  told  me?  That  would 
have  settled  the  business  at  oooe^ 
without  any  more  ado." 

"  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  prejudiced  against  me  'to  be- 
lieve anything  I  said.  I  thought  it 
better  to  let  him  prove  to  himself 
his  own  injustice';  and  another  stiil 

more    powerful    reason "   said 

the  Curate. 

"Stop,  sir,  stop;  I  can't  folloir 
you  to  more  than  one  thix^  at  a 
time.  Why^is  Mr.  Moigio  prga- 
diced  against  you?"  said  the  Sqaire, 
once  more  ^it^iog  upright  and  re- 
commencing his  examination. 

Frank  Wentworth  laughed  in 
spite  of  himself,^  though  he  was  ftr 
from  being  amused.  "  I  know  no 
reason  except  that  I  have  worked 
in  his  parish  •  without  his  Dermis- 
sion,"  he  answered,  briefly  enough, 
"  for  which  he  threatened  to  have 
me  up  before  somebody  or  other— Dr. 
Lushington,  - 1  suppose,  who  is  the 
new  Council  of  Trent,  and  settles  all 
our  matters  for  us  now-a-days,"  said 
the  Curate,  not  without  a  little  natu- 
ral scorn,  at  which,  however,  his 
fiither  groaned. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
Dr.  Lushington," .  said  the  Sqube. 
"  He  gives  you  justice,  at  all  events, 
which  you  parsons  never  give  each 
other,  you  know.  You  ought  not 
to  have  worked,  in  the  Rector's 
parish,  sir,  without  his  pormissioD. 
It's  like  shooting  in  another  man's 
grounds.  However,  that'«»  not  my 
business;  —  and:  the  other  reason, 
sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  his 
anxious  look. 

"My  dear  father,"  said  the  Cu- 
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rate»  touched  by  the  anxiety  in  the 
Squire's  face,  and  sitting  down  by 
him  vith  a  sudden  iny>ulae,  "I 
have  done  nothing  which  either 
you  or  I  need  be  ashamed  of.  I 
am  grieTed  that  you  should  think 
it  necessary  to  examine  me  so  close- 
ly. Wodehouse  is  a  rascal,  but  I 
had  taken  charge  of  him;  and  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  shield 
hijn«  I  flit  bound  to  do  so.  I 
made  an  appeal  to  his  honour,  if  he 
had  any,  and  to  his  fears,  which 
are  moie  to  be  depended  on,  and 
gave  him  until  noon  to-day  to  con- 
sider iU  Here  is  his  note,  which 
was  given  me  in  the  vestry;  and 
now  you  know  the  whole  business, 
and  how  it  is  that  I  postponed  the 
conclusion  till  to-night.*' 

The  Squire  put  on  his  spectacles 
with  a  tremu'ous  hand  to  read  the 
note  which  his  son  gave  him.  The 
room  was  very  still  while  he  read 
it,  no  sound  interruptinK  him 
except  an  occasional  sniff  from 
Louisa,  who  was  in  a  permanent 
state  of  whimpering,  and,  besides, 
had  ceased  to  be  interested  in 
Frank's  affairs.  Jack  Wentworth, 
standing  in  the  background  l)ehind 
the  Squire's  chair,  had  the  whole 
party  bcf  >re  him,  and  studied  them 
keenly  with  thoughts  which  nobody 
puessed  at  Gerald  was  still  stand- 
ing by  the  windgw,  leaning  on  it 
with  his  fac3  only  half  turned  to 
the  others.  Was  he  thinking  of 
the  others?  was  he  still  one  of 
them?  or  was  he  saying  his  office 
from  fiome  invisible  breviary  ab- 
stracted into  another  life?  That 
supposition  looked  the  most  like 
truth.  Near  him  was  his  wife,  who 
had  thrown  herself^  a  heap  of  bright 
fluttering  ^muslin,  into  the  great 
chair,  and  kept  her  handkerchief  to 
her  red  «yes.  She  had  enough 
troubles  of  hor  own  to  occupy  her, 
poor  soul  t  Just  at  that  moment  it 
occurrei  to  her  to  think  of  the  la- 
bum  un|  berries  in  the  shrubbery  at 
the  Rectory,  which,  it  was  suddenly 
borne  in  •  upon  her,  would  prove 
&tal  to  one  or  other  of  the  children 
in  her  absence; — the  dear  Rectory 
which  she  had  to  leave   so   soon  I 


"  And  Frank  will  have  it,  of  course,'* 
Louisa  said  to  hersell^  *'and  marry 
somebody;'*  and  then  she  thought 
of  the  laburnum  berries  in  connec- 
tion with  his  problematical  chil- 
dren, not  without  a  movement  of 
satisfaction.  Opposite  to  her  was 
the  Squire,  holding  Wodehouse's 
epistle  in  a  hand  which  shook  a 
little,  and  reading  aloud  slowly  aa 
he  could  make  it  out  The  note 
was  short  and  insolent  enough. 
While  it  was  being  read,  Jack 
Wentworth,  who  wns  not  easily 
discomposed,  grew  red  and  restlcKS. 
He  had  not  dictated  it  certainly, 
nor  even  suggested  the  wording  of 
the  epistle^  but  it  was  he  who, 
half  in  scorn  and  half  in  pity  of  the 
vagabond's  terrors,  had  reassured' 
Wodehouse,  and  convinced  him 
that  it  was  only  the  punishments 
of  public  opinion  which  the  Curate 
could  bring  upon  him.  Hardened 
as  Jack  was,  he  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  thus  to  stand  in  his 
brother's  way  was  a  shabby  busi- 
ness enough,  and  to  fiel  that  he 
himself  and  his  protigi  cut  a  very 
poor  figure  in  presence  of  the  man- 
ful old  Squire  with  all  his  burdens, 
and  of  Frank,  who  had,  after  all, 
nothing  to  explain  which  was  not 
to  his  honour.  Notwithstanding 
that  he  was  at  the  present  moment 
his  brother's  adversary,  actually 
working  against  him  and  prolong- 
ing his  difficulties,  an  odd  kind  of 
contempt  and  indignation  against 
the  fools  who  could  doubt  Frank's 
honour  possessed  the  prodigal  at 
the  moment  *^A  parcel  of  asses,'* 
he  said  to  himself;  and  so  stood  and 
listened  to  Wodehouse's  little  note 
of  defiance,  which,  but  for  his 
prompting,  the  sullen  vagabond 
would  never  have  dared  to  send 
to  his  former  protector.  The  letter 
itself  was  as  follows : — 

'^I  have  consulted  my  friends 
about  what  you  said  today,  and 
they  tell  me  it  is  d — d  nonsense. 
You  can't  do  me  any  harm ;  and  I 
don't  mean  to  get  myself  into  any 
scrape  for  you.  You  can  do  what 
you  like — I  shan't  take  any  notice. 
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Tour  loye-aflkini  are  no  bnfldceBa  of  ing.     If    some    one    wonld    only 

mine. — Yours  truly,  speak    tense    to     him.      Tou    all 

^'T.  WoDKHOUSB."  know  as  well  as  I  do   how  many 

children    weVe   got,    aad  —  and  -^ 

Mr.  Wentworth  threw  the  miser-  an  —  other     coming,'*    sohbed  the 

able' scrawl    on   the   table.     **The  poor   lady,   *Mf  something  doesn't 

fellow   is   a   scoundrel,'*    said    the  happen  to  me,  which  t  am  sure  is 

Squire ;  '*  he  does  not  seem  to  have  more  than  likely,  and  might  be  ez- 

a  spark  of  gratitude.     YouVe  done  pected.    I  don*t  blame  dear  grand- 

a  deal  too  much  for  him  already;  papa,  for  he  has   said    every  things 

and  if  the  sister  is  as  old  as  Dora — *'  and  so  hare  I ;  but  I  do  think  li^ 

he  continued,  after   a  long  pause,  brothers  ought  to  take  a  little  man 

with  a  half-humorous  relaxation  of  interest     Oh,  Frank,  you  koow  it 

his   features.     He   was   too   much  doesn't  matter  for  you.     You  are  a 

worn  out  to  smile.  voung  man,  you  can  go  anywhere; 

*'Yes,"    said   the    Curate.      The  but  when  there  are  fire  children  and 

.  young  man  was  sensible  of  a  sudden   — and — an  —  other .   And  hoir 

flush  and  heat,  but  did  not  feel  any  are  we  to  live?    You  know  what  a 

inclination  to  smile.     Matters  were  little  bit  of  money  I  had  when  Ger- 

yery  serious  iust  then  with  Frank  aid  married  me.     Everybody  knom 

Wentworth.    He  was  about  to  shake  (herald  never  cared  for  money.    If 

himself  free  of  one   vexation,    no  I  had  had  a  good  fortune  it  would 

doubt  ;^but  at  this  moment,  when  have   been    quite   different,"   cried 

Lucy  Wodehouse  was  homeless  and  poor  Louisa,  wiUi  a'  little  flow  of 

helpless   he   had   nothing   to   offer  tears  and  querulous  »>b,  as  though 

her,  nor  any  prospects  even  which  he  that  too  was  Gerald's  fault    ^He 

dared  ask  her  to  share  with  him.  This  has    not  i  sent   off  his    letter  yet, 

was  no  time  to  speak  of  the  other  Frank,"  said  the  injured  wife;  **if 

sister,  who  was  not  as  old  as  Miss  you  would  but  speak  to  hun.    He 

Dora.    He  was  more  than  ever  the  does  not   mind  me  or  grandpa. 

Perpetual    Curate    now.      Perhaps,  but  he  might  mind  you.     Tell  him 

being  a  clergyman,  he  ought  not  to  we  shall  have  nothing  to  live  on; 

have  been  swayed  by  such  merely   tell  him ^" 

human  emotions;    but  honour  and  '*Hush,"  said  Gerald.     He  came 

pride  alike  demanded  that  he  should  forward  to  the  table,  very  pale  and 

remain  in  Carlingford,  and  he  had  patient,    as   became  a  man  at  the 

no  shelter  to  offer  Lucy  in  the  time  point  of  legal  death.     ^*I  hoM  sent 

of  her  need.  away  my  letter.    By  this  time  I  am 

Afler  this  there  followed  a  pause,  no  longer  Rector  of  WentwortL 
which  was  far  from  being  cheerful  Do  not  break  my  heart  Do  you 
,  Frank  could  not  but  be  disconsolate  think  there  is  any  particular  in  the 
enough  over  his  prospects  when  the  whole  matter  which  I  have  not 
excitement  died  a^ay;  and  there  considered — the  children,  yourself^ 
was  another  big,  terrible  event  everything?  Hush;  there  is  no- 
looming  darkly  in  the  midst  of  the  thing  now  to  be  said." 
family,  which  they  had  not  courage  The  Squire  rose,  almost  as  pale  as 
to  name  to  each  other.  The  kng,  his  son,  from  his  chair.  '*!  think 
uneasy  pause  was  at  length  broken  I'll  go  out  into  the  air  a  little," 
by  Louisa,  whose  voice  sounded  in  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  **  There's  al- 
the  unnatural  silence  like  the  burst  ways  something  new  happening, 
of  impatient  rain  which  precedes  a  Here  is  a  son  of  mv  own,"  said  the 
thunderstorm.  old    man,    rising    mto    a   ^^h  of 

**Now  that  you  have  done  with  energy,  '^who  has  not  only  deserted 

Frank's   affairs,  if  you    have  done  his  post,  but   deserted  iU.  secretly, 

with  them,"  said  Louisa,  '*  perhaps  Frank.     God  bless  my  soull  doo't 

somebody  will  speak  to  Gerald.,  I  speak  to  me,  sir;  I  tell  you  hes 

don't   mean   in  the   way  of  argu-  gone  over  to  the  enemy  as  much  as 
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Obarley  would  have  done  if  he  bad 
deserted  at  the  Alma — ^and  done  it 
when  Dobo()y  knew  or  was  thinking. 
I  used  to  be  thought  a  man  of 
hononr  in  my  day,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
"wortb,  bitterly;  "and  it's  a  mean 
thiDg  to  say  it  eame  by  their  mo^ 
ther*s  side.    There's  Jack '* 

The  eldest  son  ronsed  himself 
Qp  at  the  mention  of  his  own  name. 
Kotwitbstanding  all  his  faults,  he 
-was  not  a  man  to  stand  behind 
backs  and  listen  to  what  was  said 
of  him.  He  came  forward  with  his 
nsaal  ease,  thongh  a  close  observer 
might  have  detected  a  flush  on  his 
face.  ^'I  am  here,  sir,"  said  the 
heir.  *'I  cannot  flatter  myself  yoa 
will  have  much  pleasure  in*  seeing 
me ;  but  I  suppose  I  have  still  a 
right  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
family."  The  Sqnire,  who  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  standing 
leaning  against  the  table  when  Jack 
advanced,  returned  to  his  chair  and 
sat  down  as  his  eldest  son  oon- 
£r4>nted  bini.  They  had  not  met 
for  year^,  and  the  shock  was  great. 
Mr.  Wtrnt  worth  put  his  hand  to  his 
cravat  and  pulled  at  it  with  an  in- 
stinctive movement  The  old  man 
was  still  tet* ble  from  his  late  illnes^^, 
and  apprehensive  of  a  return  of  the 
di!»ea^  of  the  Wentworths.  He 
restrained  himself,  however,  with 
force  so  passionate  that  Jack  did 
not  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
gasp  wliich,  before  the  Squire  was 
able  to  speak  to  him,  convAed  his 
throat,  and  made  Frank  start  for- 
w^ard  to  oifer  assistance  which  his 
father  iinpitiently  rejecte^.  The 
Sqaire  mader  indeed,  a  great  effort 
to  speak  with  dignity.  He  looked 
from  one  to  another  of  his  tall  sons 
as  he  propped  himself  up  by  the 
amis  of  bin  cliair. 

**  You  are  the  most  important 
member  of  the  family,"  said  Mr. 
"Wentworth;  *Mt  is  long  since  jou 
have  bee[)  among  u<(,  but  that  is 
not  our  fanlL  If  things  had  been 
different,  I  should  have  been  glad 
of  your  advice  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  An}  how,  I  can't  wish  you 
to  be  estr  inged  from  your  brothers," 
said  the  Squire.    It  was  all  any  one 
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could  say.  The  heir  of  "Wentworth 
was  not  to  be  denounced  or  in- 
sulted among  his  kindred,  but  he 
could  not  be  taken  to  their  bosom. 
Perhaps  the  reception  thus  given 
him  was  more  galling  than  any 
other  conld  have  been  to  Jack 
Wentworth's  pride.  He  stood  at 
the  table  by  himself  before  his 
father,  feeling  that  there  existed 
no  living  relations  between  himself 
and  any  one  present.  He  had 
keen  intellectual  perceptions,  and 
could  recognise  the  beauty  of  ho- 
nonr and  worth  as  well  as  moA 
people;  and  the  contrast  between 
himself  and  the  others  who  sur- 
rounded him  presented  itself  in  a 
very  forcible  light  to  Jack.  Instead 
of  Gerald  and  Frank,  Wodehouse 
was  h\M  allotted  companion.  For 
that  once  he  was  bitter,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  good-humour. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "it  would  be 
a  pity  to  estrange  ms  from  my 
brothers.  We  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  lucky  trio.  I,  whom  my  rela- 
tions are  civil  to;  and  Frank,  who 
is  not  acquitted  yet,  thongh  he 
seems  so  confident;  and  Qerald, 
who  has  made  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all ^" 

"Jack,"  sdd  the  Curate,  "no- 
bod^  wants  to  quarrel  with  you. 
You've  dealt  shabbily  by  me,  but 
I  do  not  mind.  Only  talk  of  things 
you  understand  —  don*t  talk  of 
Gerald." 

For  a  moment  Jack  Wentworth 
was  roused  almost  to  passion. 
"  What  is  Gerald  that  I  should 
not  understand  him  ?'*  said  Jack ; 
^*he  and  I  are  the  original  brood. 
You  are  all  a  set  of  interlopers,  the 
rest  of  you.  What  is  Gerald,  that 
I  should  not  talk  of  him?  In  the 
world,  my  dear  Frank,"  continued 
the  heir,  superciliously,  "as  the 
Squire  himself  will  testify,  a  man 
is  not  generally  exempted  from 
criticism  because  he  is  a  pai^son. 
Gerald  is '* 

"  I  am  a  simple  Catholic  layman, 
nothing  more,"  said  Grerald;  "not 
worth  criticism,  having  done  no- 
thing. I  am  aware  I  am  as  good 
as  dead.    There  is  no  reason  why 
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Jack  should  not  talk  if  it  pleases 
him.  It  mil  make  no  difference 
to  me/' 

"And  yet,"  said  Frank,  «»it  is 
onlj  the  other  daj  that  yon  told 
ns  yon  were  nothing  if  not  a 
priest" 

Gerald  tamed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  melancholy  reproach  that 
went  to  the  Curate's  heart  ^Itis 
true  I  said  so,"  he  replied,  and 
then  he  made  a  pause,  and  the 
light  died  ont  of  his  pale  face. 
*'  Don't  bring  up  the  ghosts  of  my 
^d  battles,  Frank.  I  said  so 
only  the  other  day.  Bnt  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  tme  Ohnrch,"  said  the 
convert,  with  a  sudden  glow  which 
restored  colour  for  a  moment  to  his 
face,  ^^to  restrain  and  subdue  the 
last  enemy,  the  will  of  man.  I  am 
content  to  be  nothing,  as  the  saints 
were.  The  fight  has  been  hard 
enough,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  victory.*  When  the  law  of  the 
Ohuroh  and  the  obedience  of  the 
saints  ordain  me  to  be  nothing,  I 
consent  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  say.*' 

''And  this  is  how  it  is  to  bel'' 
cried  Louisa.  '*  He  knows  what  is 
comiug,  and  he  does  not  care — and 
none  of  you  will  interfere  or  speak 
to  him  1  It  is  not  as  if  he  did  not 
know  what  would  happen.  He 
tells  you  himself  that  he  will  be 
nothing;  and  even  if  he  cad  put 
up  with  it  after  being  a  man  of 
such  consideration  in  the  county, 
how  am  /  to  put  up  with  it?  We 
have  always  been  used  to  the  very 
b€»t  society,''  said  poor  Louisa, 
with  tears.  ^'Tbe  Duke  himself 
was  not  more  thought  of;  and  now 
he  tells  you  he  is  to  be  nothing  I" 
Mrs.  Wentworth  stopped  to  dry  her 
eyes  with  tremulous  haste.  "  Ee 
may  not  mind,"  said  Louisa,  'Tor 
at  least  he  is  having  his  own  way. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man,  who 
can  do  as  he  pleases ;.  but  it  is  his 

ror  wife  who  will  have  to  suffer, 
don't  know  who  will  visit  me 
after  it's  all  over,  and  people  will 
give  over  asking  us  if  we  don't  ask 
them  again:  and  bow  can  we  ever 
have  anybody,  with  five  children — 


or  more —  and  only  a  few  hundreds 
a-year9  Oh,  Frank,  it  kills  me.  to 
tiunk  of  it  Don't  you  think  you 
might  speak  to  him  agiun?"  she 
whispered,  stretchiog  up  to  his  ear, 
when  Grerald,  with  a  sigh,  had  gone 
back  to  his  window.  The  Squire, 
too,  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  his 
younger  son. 

"It  is  all  \ra&  enough  th&t  she 
says,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  "She 
mavn't  understand  Atm,  Frank,  but 
shes  right  enough  in  what  she^s 
saying.  If  tilings  were  different 
between  your  brother  and  me,  Td 
ask  his  advice,"  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  sigh.  He  gave  a  longing 
look  at  his  eldest  son,  who  stood 
with  his  usual  ease  before  the  fire- 
place. Matters  had  gone  a  great 
deal  too  far  between  the  father  and 
son  to  admit  of  the  usual  displea- 
sure of  an  aggrieved  parent — all 
that  was  over  long  ago;  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  could  not  restrain  a 
certain  melting  of  the  heart  towards 
his  first-born.  "He's  not  what  I 
could  wish,  bat  he's  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  might  give  us  some  prso- 
tical  advice."  said  the  Squire,  with 
his  anxious  looks.  Of  what  possible 
advantage  advice,  practical  or  other- 
wise, could  have'  been  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  difScult  to  see; 
but  the  Squire  was  a  man  of  simple 
mind,  and  still  believed  in  the  aug- 
geetions  of  wisdom.  He  still  sat  in 
the  easy-chair,  looking  wistfully  at 
Jack,  a^l  with  a  certain  faith  that 
matters  might  even  yet  be  mended, 
if  the  counsel  of  his  eldest  son,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  could  be  bad 
and  could  be  trusted,  when  Frank, 
who  had  an  afternoon  servioe  at 
Wharfside,  had  to  leave  the  &iuiiy 
committee.  Gerald,  who  roused 
up  when  his  younger  brother  men- 
tioned the  business  he  was  going 
upon,  looked  at  Frank  almost  as 
wistfully  as  his  father  looked  at 
Jack.  "  It  may  be  the  last  time,'' 
he  said  to  himself:  "if  yoa'll  let 
me,  I'll  go  with  you,  Frank;*'  and 
so  the  little  conmve  was  broken 
up.  The  people  in  Prickett's  Lane 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
aspect  of  Gerald  Wentworth,  as  be 
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went,  silent  and  pale,  bj  his  brother's 
ode,  down  the  crowded  pavement 
They  thought  it  mnst  be  a  bishop 
at  least  who  acoompanled  the  Oarate 
of  St.  Boqne's ;  and  the  women 
gathered  at  a  little  distance  and 
made  their  oomments.  as  he  stood 
waiting  for  his  brouier  after  the 
seryioe.  ^*He  don't  look  weakly 
nor  sickly  no  more  nor  the  clergy- 
man," said  one;  **bat  he  smiles  at 
the  little  nns  for  all  the  world  like 
my  man  smiled  the  night  he  was 
took  away."  "Smllin'  or  not  smil- 
in\**  said  another,  '*I  don't  see  as 
it  makes  no  matter ;  bnt  Td  give  a 
deal  to  know  what  Elsworthy  and 
them  as  stands  by  Elsworthy  can 
say  after  that."  ^'  Maybe,  then,  he'd 
give  the  poor  fatherless  children  a 
blessing  afore  he'd  go,"  suggested  a 
poor  Irish  widow,  who,  having  been 
mach  under  Mr.  Wentworth's  hands 
"  in  her  trooble,"  was  not  quite  sure 
now  what  faith  she  professed,  or  at 
least  which  Church  she  belonged 
to.     Saoh  was  the  universal   senti- 


ment of  Prickett's  Lane.  Mean- 
while Gerald  stood  silent,  and 
looked,  with  pathetic,  speechless 
eyes  at  the  little  crowd.  He  was 
no  priest  now — ^he  was  shorn  of  the 
profesnon  which  had  been  his  life. 
His  hope  of  being  able  to  resign  all 
things  for  Christ's  sake  had  failed 
him.  Too  wary  and  politic  to 
maintain  in  a  critical  age  and  coun- 
try the  old  licence  of  the  ages  of 
Faith,  even  his  wife's  consent,  could 
he  have  obtained  it,  wonld  not 
have  opened  to  the  convert  the  way 
into  the  priesthood.  A  greater  trial 
had  been  required  of  him;  be  was 
nothing,  a  man  whose  career  was 
over.  He  stood  idly,  in  a  kind  of 
langnor,  looking  on  while  the  Oarate 
performed  the  duties  of  lib  office — 
feeling  like  a  man  whom  sickness 
had  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
life,  and  for  whom  no  earthly  busi- 
ness remained;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  aspect  struck  awe,  as  that 
of  a  bishop  at  the  least,  to  the  ima- 
gination of  Prickett's  Lane. 


Mr.  Morgan  did  not  go  home  di- 
rect from  the  investigation  of  the 
morning;  on  the  contrary,  he  paid 
various  visits,  and  got  through  a 
considerable  amount  of  parish  busi- 
ness before  he  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  Rectory.  On  the  whole, 
his  feelings  were  far  from  being 
comfortableu  He  did  not  know, 
certainly,  who  Mr.  Wentworth's 
witness  was,  bnt  he  had  an  unpleas- 
ant conviction  that  it  was  some- 
body who  would  clear  the  Curate. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad," 
the  Rector  said  to  himself;  but  it 
18  a  fact^  that  in  reality  he  was  far 
from  bemg  glad,  and  that  a  secret 
conviction  of  this  sentiment,  steal- 
ing into  his  mind,  made  matters 
still  more  uncomfortable.  This 
private  sense  of  wishing  evil  to 
another  man,  of  being  unwillinjg 
and  vexed  to  think  well  of  his 
neighbour,  was  in  itself  enough  to 
disturb  the  Rector's  tranquillity; 
and    when  to  this  was  added  the 


aggravation  that  his  wife  had  al- 
ways been  on  the  other  side,  and 
had  warned  him  against  proceeding, 
and  might,  if  she  pleased,  say,  ^*I 
told  you  so,"  it  will  be  apparent 
that  Mr.  Morgan's  uneasiness  was 
not  without  foundation.  Instead 
of  going  home  direct  to  acquaint 
his  wife  with  the  circumstances, 
about  which  he  knew  she  must  be 
curious,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  Rector  opened  his  own 
gate.  Even  then  he  went  through 
the  garden  with  a  reluctant  step, 
feeling  it  still  more  difficult  to  meet 
her  now  than  it  would  have  been  at 
first,  although  his  delay  had  arisen 
from  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  encounter  her  keen  looks 
after  an  interval  There  was,  how-< 
ever,  no  keen  look  to  be  dreaded  at 
this  moment.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  busy 
with  her  ferns,  and  she  did  not 
look  up  as  her  husband  approached. 
She  went  on  with  her  occupation, 
examining  carefully  what  withered 
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fronds  there  might  be  about  her 
£Eivonnte  maidenbair,  even  when 
he  stopped  by  her  side.  Though 
her  husband's  shadow  fell  across 
the  plakits  she  was  tending,  Mrs. 
Horgan^  for  the  first  time  in  her 
married  life,  did  not  look  up  to 
welcome  the  Bector.  She  made  no 
demonstration,  said  no  word  of  dis- 
pleasure, but  only  showed  herself 
utterly  absorbed  in,  and  devoted  to, 
her  ferns.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
%B0  sDch  loYer  of  ferns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Garlingford  as  the 
Rector's  wife. 

As  for  Mr.  Morgan,  he  stood  by 
her  side  in  a  state  of  great  discom- 
fort and  discomfiture.  The  good 
man's  perceptions  were  not  very 
clear,  but  he  saw  that  she  had 
heard  from  some  one  the  issue  of 
the  morning's  inqairy,  and  that 
she  was  deeply  offended  by  his 
delay,  and  that,  in  short,  they  had 
arrived  at  a  serions  difference,  the 
first  quarrel  since  their  marriage. 
Feeling  himself  in  the  wrong,  Mr. 
Morgan  naturally  grew  angry  too. 

*^I  should  like  to  have  dinner 
earlier  to-day,"  he  said,  with  the 
usual  indiscretion  of  an  aggrieved 
husband.  **  Perhaps  yon  will  tell 
the  cook,  my  dear.  I  think  I  should 
like  to  have  it  at  five,  if  possible. 
It  can't  make  much  difference  for  one 
day." 

Mrs.  Morgan  raised  herself  up 
from  her  ferns,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  to  find  herself 
provided  with  so  just  a  cause  of 
displeasure:  "Mnch  difference!" 
cried  the  Eector's  wife ;  *'  it  is  half- 
past  four  now.  I  wonder  how  you 
could  think  of  such  a  thing,  Wil- 
liara.  There  is  some  lamb,  .which 
of  course  is  not  put  down  to  roast 
yet,  and  the  ducks.  If  yon  wish 
the  cook  to  give  warning  immedi- 
ately, you  may  send  such  a  mes- 
sage. It  is  just  like  a  man  to  thidk 
it  would  make  no  difference  I  Bat  I 
must  say,  to  do  them  justice,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  "'  it  is  not  like  a  man 
of  yoor  college!"  "When  she  had 
fired  this  double  arrow,  she  took  off 
her  gardening  gloves  and  lifted  her 

Aet.    **I  suppose  you   told   Mr. 


Proctor  that  you  wished  to  dine 
early '{"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with 
severity,  pausing  on  the  threshold. 
^Of  course  it  is  quite  impocsible 
to  have  dinner  at  tiTh  unless  he 
knows." 

''Indeed  I-— I  forgot  all  about 
Proctor,"  said  the  R^tor,  who  now 
saw  the  inexpediency  of  his  pro- 
posal. ^On  second  thoughts,  I  see 
it  does  not  matter  much.  But  after 
dinner  I  expect  some*people  about 
Mr.  Wentworth's  business.  It  was 
not  settled  this  morning,  as  I  ei- 
pected." 

''So  I  heard,"  said  Mra.  Moi^gan. 
"I  will  tell  Thomas  to  show  them 
into  the  -  library,"  and  she  went 
indoors,  carrying  her  basket  As 
for  the  Rector,  he  stood  silent,  look- 
ing after  her,  and  feeling  wiHider- 
fully  discomfited.  Had  she  found 
fault  with  him  for  his  delay— had 
she  even  said,  "I  told  yon  so  I"  it 
would  have  been  less  overwhelming 
than  this  indifference.  They  bad 
never  had  a  qaarrel  before,  and  the 
effect  was  proportionately  increased. 
After  standing  bewilder^  at  the 
door  for  a  few  minutes,  he  retired 
into  his  study,  where  the  change  in 
his  wife's  demeanour  haunted  him, 
and  obscured  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mrs. 
Morgan  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
at  dinner  with  an  equal  want  of 
curiosity.  Even  when  the  subject 
was  discnssed  between  the  Rector 
and  Mr.  Proctor,  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions— a  course  of  procedure  very 
puzzling  and  trying  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
wliQ  could  not  make  it  out. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  morning  was  re- 
constituted at  the  Rectory.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  came  late,  and  the 
little  assembly  bronght  with  it  a 
flavour  of  port,  which  modified  the 
serioQS  atmosphere.  When  the  bed 
of  jastice  was  again  formed,  Mr. 
Wentworth  entered  with  the  body- 
guard of  Wentworths,  which  num- 
bered half  as  many  as  his  judges. 
Half  from  curiosity,  half  from  a 
relnctant  inclination  to  please  his 
father.  Jack  had  joined  the  otfaen, 
and  they  came  in  together,  all  of 
them    noticeable    men,    profoundly 
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different,  yet  identified  as  belonging 
to  each  other  by  the  tooohing  bond 
of  family  resemblanoe.  After  the 
fonr  gentlemen  had  taken  possefr- 
sion  of  their  corner,  Mr.  Waters 
made  a  aomewhat  harried  entry, 
bringing  after  him  the  euUen  re- 
laotant  fignre  of  Wodehoase,  who 
made  an  awkward  bow  to  the  as- 
sembled potentates,  and  looked 
ashamed  and  yigilant,  and  very  ill 
at  ease.  Mr.  Waters  made  a  hasty 
explanation  to  the  Rector  before  he 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  his  nnlacky 
client  *^I  thought  it  possible 
there  mifcht  be  some  attempt  made 
to  shift  the  blame  npon  him,  there- 
fore I  thought  it  beet  to  bring  him," 
said  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Morgan  gave 
him  a  dry  little  nod  witlioot  answer- 
ing. To  tell  the  tnxth,  the  Rector 
felt  anything  but  comfortable ; 
when  he  glanced  up  at  the  stranger^ 
who  was  looking  askance  at  the 
people  in  the  room  as  if  they  bad 
been  so  many  policemen  in  disguise, 
a  disagreeable  sudden  conviction 
that  this  sullen  radoal  looked  a  great 
deal  more  like  the  guilty  man  than 
Mr.  Wentworth  did,  came  into  Mr. 
Morgan's  mind,  and  made  him  sick 
with  annoyance  and  embarrasBment. 
If  it  should  turn  out  sol  If  it 
should  become  apparent  that  he, 
for  private  prejudices  of  his  own, 
had  been  persecuting  his  brother  1 
This  thought  produced  an  actual 
physical  effect  for  the  moment 
upon  the  Rector,  but  its  immediate 
Tisible  consequence  was  simplv  to 
make  him  look  more  severe,  almost 
spiteful,  in  a  kind  of  unconibious 
self-vindication.  Last  of  all,  Els- 
worthy,  who  began  to  be  frightened 
too,  but  whose  fears  were  mingled 
with  no  compunction  nor  blame  of 
himself  stole  in  and  found  an  un- 
oomfortable  seat  on  a  stool  near  the 
door,  where  scarcely  any  one  saw 
him,  by  favour  of  Thomas,  and 
screened  by  the  high  back  of  the 
Rector's  easy-chair.  When  all  were 
assembled  Mr.  Morgan  spoke. 

'^  We  are  met  this  evening,  gentle- 
men, to  complete,  if  there  is  soffioi- 
ent  time,  the  investigation  we  began 
this  morning,"  said  the  Rector.    ^  I 


bare  no  doubt  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  every  one  present  when  I 
say  I  shall  be  gli^ — ur^eignedly 
glad,''  said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a  de- 
fiant emphasis,  which  was  meant  to 
convince  himself,  ^  to  find  that  Mr. 
Wentworth's  witness  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  delay. 
As  we  were  interrupted  this  morn- 
ing solely  on  his  account,  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  most  satisfactoiy 
that  this  witness  should  be  called 
at  once." 

'^  I  should  like  to  say.  something 
in  the  first  place,"  said  the  Onrate. 
Mr.  Morgan  made  an  abrupt  nod 
indicative  of  his  consent^  and,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  defendant, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
made  figures  with  his  pen  upon  the 
blotting-paper.  A  conviction,  against 
which  it  was  impossible  to  strive, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Rector's 
soul.  He  listened  to  Frank  Went- 
wortb's  address  with  a  kind  of  im- 
patient annoyance  and  resistance. 
'^  What  is  the  good  of  saying  any 
more  aboat  it?''  Mr.  Morgan  was 
saying  in  his  souL  *'For  heaven's 
sake  let  us  bury  it  and  be  done 
with  it,  and  forget  that  we  ever 
made  such  asses  of  ourselves."  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Rector  knew 
this  was  qnite  impossible;  and  as  he 
sat  leaning  over  his  blotting-book, 
writing  down  millions  after  millions 
with  his  unconscious  pen,  he  looked 
a  very  model  of  an  unwilling  listener 
— a  prejudiced  jndge — a  man  whom 
no  arguments  could  convince ;  which 
was  the  aspect  under  which  he  ap- 
peared to  the  Ourate  of  St.  Roque's. 

*^  I  should  like  to  say  something 
first,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate. 
^I  could  not  belieye  it  possible 
that  I,  being  tolerably  well  known 
in  Oarlingfbrd,  as  I  have  always 
supposed,  could  be  suspected  by 
any  rational  being  of  such  an  insane 
piece  of  wickedness  as  has  been 
laid  to  my  charge;  and  conse- 
quently it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
yindioate  myself,  as  I  perhaps 
ought  to  have  done,  at  the  begin* 
ning.  I  have  been  careless  all 
along  of  vindicating  myself.  I 
had  an  idea,"  said  the  young  man, 
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tdth  involcmtBiy  disaaSo,  "that  I 
migbt  trnst,  if  not  to  the  regard, 
at  least  to  the  oommon  sense,  of  my 
friends " 

Here  John  Brown,  who  was  near 
his  nnwary  client,  plucked  at  the 
Gnrate's  coat,  and  brooght  him 
to  a  momentanr  half ^  angry  pause. 
"  Softly,  sofay,''^  said  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks;  "oommon  sense  has  notuing 
to  do  with  facts ;  we're  inqniring 
into  facts  at  this  moment;  and,  be- 
sides, it's  a  very  foolish  and  nnjas- 
tifiable  confidence  to  tmst  to  any 
man's  common  sense,"  said  the  old 
Doctor,  with  a  hnraoroos  glanoe 
(from  under  bis  shaggy  eyebrows  at 
his  fellow- judges ;  upon  which  there 
ensued  a  laugh,  not  very  agreeable 
in  its  tone,  which  brought  the  Rec- 
tor to  a  white  heat  of  impatience 
and  secret  rage. 

**It  appears  to  me  that  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  be  called  at  once,'* 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  ^^if  this  is  not  a 
mere  expedient  to  gain  time,  and  if 
it  is  intended  to  nmke  any  progress 
to-night." 

*^My  explanations  shall  be  very 
brief,"  said  Frank  Wentworth,  facing 
instantly  to  his  natural  enemy.  **I 
have  suspected  from  the  beginning 
of  this  business  who  was  the  culprit, 
and  have  made  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  induce  him  to  confess,  and, 
so  far  as  he  could,  amend  the  wrong 
that  he<  had  done.  I  have  failed  ; 
and  now  the  confession,  the  amendt, 
must  be  made  in  public.  I  will 
now  call  my  witness,"  said  the 
Onrate.  But  this  time  'a  commotion 
rose  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
It  was  Wodebottse,  who  struggled 
to  rise,  and  to  get  free  from  the  de- 
taining grasp  of  his  companion. 

"  By  Jove  I  I  ain't  going  to  rit  here 
and  listen  to  a  parcel  of  lies,*'  cried 
the  vagabond.  ^*  If  I  am  to  be  tried, 
at  least  Til  have  the  real  thing,  by 
Jove  I"  He  had  risen  up,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  pass  Mr.  Waters 
and  get  ont,  casting  a  suspicious 
defiant  look  round  the  room.  The 
noise  he  made  turned  all  eyes  up- 
on him,  and  the  scrutiny  he  had 
hrought  npon  himself  redoubled 
his  anxiety  to  get  away.    *'  I'll  not 


stand  it,  by  Jovel  Waters,  let  me 
go,"  cried  Ute  craven,  whose  confused 
ima^nation  had  mixed  np  aQ  his 
evil  doings  together,  and  who  al- 
ready felt  himself  being  carried  off 
to  prison.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Jack  Wentworth  rose  from  his 
place  in  his  easy  careless  way,  and 
went  forward  to  the  table  to  adjust 
the  lamp^  which  was  flaring  a  little. 
Wodehouse  dropped  back  into  a 
chair  as  soon  as  ne  canght  the  eye 
of  this  master  of  his  tate.  His  big 
beard  moved  with  a  subterranean 
gasp  like  the  panting  of  a  hunted 
creature,  and  all  the  colour  that 
had  remained  died  awi^  ont  of  its 
haggard,  frightened  faoe.  As  for 
Jack  Wentworth,  he  took  no  ap- 
parent notice  of  the  shabby  rascal 
whom  he  held  in  awe.  ^Rather 
warm  this,  room  for  a  ooort  of  jus- 
tice. I  hope  Frank's  witness  is  not 
fat,"  said  Jack,  putting  himself  up 
against  the  wall,  and  lifting  lan- 
guidly his  glass  to  his  eye — whieh 
byplay  was  somewhat  startling,  but 
totally  incomprehensible^  to  the 
amateur  judges  who  looked  upcm 
him  with  angry  eyes. 

*^  I  must  request  that  the  proceed- 
ings may  not  be  intermpte<),'^  said 
Mr.  Morgan;  and  then  everybody 
looked  towards  the  open  door:  the 
sight  they  saw  there  was  enough  to 
startle  the  calmest  spectator.  Els- 
worthy,  who  was  seated  close  by, 
sprang  from  bis  stool  with  a  low 
resounding  howl  of  amazement,  ap- 
setting  his  lowly  seat,  and  staggering 
back  against  the  wall,  in  the  excess 
of  Ihs  wonder  and  consternation. 
The  judges  themselves  forgot  their 
decorum,  and  crowded  roand  npon 
each  other  to  stare — old  Mr.  Weecem 
putting  his  arm  ronnd  the  Rector's 
neck  in  his  curiosity,  as  if  they  Lad 
been  two  boys  at  a  peep-show.  It 
was  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth's  erect 
iron-grey  figure  that  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  half  leading  in,  half  push- 
ing before  her,  the  unfortunate  cause 
of  all  the  commotion — ^Roea  Els- 
worthy  herself.  A  ohudge  had  pass- 
ed npon  the  little  girl's  rosy,  dewy, 
April  beanty.  Her  pretty  dark  eyes 
were  enhirged  and  anxious^  and  fuLl 
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of  tears ;  hef  oheelcs  had  paled  ont 
of  their  sweet  colour,  her  redj  lips 
were  pressed  tightly  together.  Pas- 
sion and  shame  had  set  their  marks 
upon  the  child's  forthead — ^lightly, 
it  IS  trae,  hnt  still  the  traces  were 
there;  hot  beyond  all  other  senti- 
ments, anxiety,  restless,  breathless, 
palpitating,  had  possession  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  all-important  witness. 
It  was  very  clear  that,'  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  her  jadges, 
Bosa's  case  was  anything  bat  hope- 
less in  her  own  eyes.  Bhe  came  in, 
drooping,  shrinking,  and  abashed, 
as  was  natural;  but  her  shame  was 
secondary  in  Rosa's  mind,  even  in 
the  moment  of  her  humiliation. 
She  came  to  a  dead  stop  when  she 
had  made  a  few  steps  into  the 
room,  and  oast  ftirtive  glances  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  and  began  to 
cry.  She  was  trembling  with  ner- 
vous eagerness,  with  petulance  and 
impatience.  Almost  all  her  judges, 
except  the  Bector  and  Mr.  Proctor, 
had  been  known  to  Bosa  from  her 
earliest  years.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  them,  nor  cast  down  by  any  sense 
of  overwhelming  transgression-— on 
the  contrary,  she  cast  an  appealing 
look  round  ner,  which  implied  that 
they  could  still  set  everything  right 
if  they  wonld  exert  themselves ;  and 
then  she  began  to  cry. 

"Gentlemen,  before  you  ask  any 
questions,"  said  Miss  Leonora.  Went- 
worth,  "  I  should  like  to  explain 
why  I  am  here.  I  came  not  because 
I  approve  of  Aer,  bnt  because  it  is 
right  that  my  nephew  should  have 
a  respectable  woman  to  take  <!harge 
of  the  witness.  She  was  brought 
to  my  house  last  night,  and  has 
been  in  my  chaiige  ever  since: — ^and 
I  come  with  her  now,  not  becanse 
I  approve  of  her,  but  because  she 
ought  to  be  in  charge  of  some  wo- 
man,*' said  Miss  Leonora,  sitting 
down  abruptly  in  the  chair  some 
one  had  placed  for  her.  The  chair 
was  placed  close  by  the  spot  where 
Bosa  stood  crying.  Poor,  pretty, 
forsaken  child!  Perhaps  Miss  Leo- 
nora, who  sat  beside  her,  and  occa- 
pied  the  position  of  her  protector, 
of  all  the  people  present  the 


only  one  who  had  not  already 
forgiven  Bosa,  the  only  one  who 
would  have  still  been  disposed  to 
punish  her,  and  did  not  pardon  the 
weeping  creature  in  her  heart. 

"!Now,  that  you're  here,  Bosa," 
said  Dr.  Maijoribanks,  "the  only 
sensible  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
dry  your  eyes  and  answer  the.  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  pat  to  you. 
Nobody  will  harm  you  if  vou  ^peak 
the  truth.  Don't  be  frightened, 
but  dry  your  eyes,  and  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

"Poor  little  thing,"  sdd  old  Mr. 
Western;  "of  course  she  has  done 
very  wrong.  I  don't  mean  to  de- 
fend her — but,  after  all,  she  is  but 
ft  child.  Poor  little  thing  I  Her 
mother  died,  you  know,  when  she 
was  a  baby.  She  had  nobody  to 
tell  her  how  to  behave. — I  don't 
mean  to  defend  her,  for  she  has 
done  very  wrong,  poor  little ^" 

"We  are  falling  into  mere  con- 
versation" said  the  Bector,  severely. 
"Bosa  Elsworthy,  come  to'  the 
table.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
to  make  up  for  all  the  misery  you 
have  caused  to  your  fHends,  Js  to 
tell  the  trath  about  everjAing. 
You  are  aged— how  much?  eight- 
een years?" 

"Please,  sir,  only  seventeen," 
said  Bosa;  "and.  oh,  please,  sir,  I 
didn't  mean  no  narm.  I  wouldn't 
never  have  gone,  no,  not  a  step,  if 
he  hadn't  a-promised  that  we  was 
to  be  married.    Oh,  please,  sir ^" 

"Softly  a  little,"  said  John  Brown, 
interfering.  "  It  is  not  you  who 
are  on  yonr  trial,  Bosa.  We  are 
not  going  to  question  you  about 
your  foolishness ;  all  that  the  Bector 
wants  you  to  tell  him  is  the  name 
of  the  man  who  persuaded  you  to  go 
away." 

At  which  qaestion  Bosa  cried 
more  and  more.  "  I  dont  thinly  he 
meant  no  harm  either,"  cried  the 
poor  little  girl.  "  Oh,  if  somebody 
would  please  speak  to  him  I  We 
couldn't  be  married  then,  but  now 
if  anybody  would  take  a  little 
trouble  I  1  told  him  Mr.  Went- 
worth  woald,  if  I  was  to  ask  him ; 
but  then  I  thought  perhaps  as  Mr. 
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Wentworth  mightn^t  like  to  be  the 
one  as  married  me,'*  said  Rosa, 
with  a  momentary  gleam  of  vanity 
through  her  tears.  The  little  sim- 
per  with  which  the  girl  spoke, 
the  ooquettish  looks  af^kance  at 
the  Perpetual  Garate,  who  stood 
grave  and  unmoved  at  a  dis-  i 
tance,  the  movement  of  nncoDscioos 
self-deception  and  girlish  vanity 
which  for  a  moment  distracted 
Kosa,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
spectators.  The  judges  looked  Bt. 
each  other  across  the  table,  and  Dr. 
Marjori  backs  made  a  commentary 
of  meditative  nods  upon  that  little 
exhibition.  "Just  so,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "maybe  Mr.  Wentworth 
might  have  objected.  If  you  tell 
me  the  man's  name,  FW  speak  to 
him,  Eosa,"  said  the  old  Scotch- 
man, grimly.  As  for  the  Rector, 
he  nad  put  down  his  pen  alto- 
gether, and  looked  very  much  as  if 
he  were  the  cnlprH;.  Certainly  his 
shame  and  confusion  and  self-disgust 
were  greater  than  that  of  any  one. 
else  in  the  room. 

"Oh,  Doctor,  please  don't  be 
angry.  Oh,  if  somebody  would 
onlj^peak  to  him  I"  cried  poor  Rosa. 
"Oh,  please,  it  wasn't  my  fault — 
I  haven't  got  no— nobody  to  speak 
for  me  I"  At  this  moment  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  uncle's 
face,  dark  and  angry,  looming  be- 
hind the  Rector's  chair.  Rosa 
shrank  back  with  a  frightened 
movement,  and  caught  fast  hold  of 
Hiss  Leonora's  dress.  "Oh,  please, 
don't  let  him  kill  me!"  cried  the 
terrified  girl  She  sank  down  at 
Misa  Wentworth's  feet,  and  held 
tightly  by  her  unwilling  protec- 
tress. She  was  a  frightened  child, 
afraid  of  being  whipped  and  pun- 
ished; she  was  not  an  outraged 
woman,  forsaken  and  miserable. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  her 
as  she  crouched  down  panting  with 
fright  and  anxiety  by  Miss  Leonora's 
Bide. 

"We  must  know  who  this  man 
is,"  said  .  John  Brown.  "Look 
here,  Rosa;  if  anybody  is  to  do 
you  good,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  man.    Rise  up  and  look  round. 


and   tell   me   if  you   con   see   him 

here." 

After  a  moment's  interval  Rosa 
obeyed.  She  stood  up  trembling, 
resting  her  hand  to  support  herself 
on  Miss  L&nora's  chair — almost, 
she  trembled  so,  on  Miss  Leonora's 
shoulder.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
ignorant  little  creature  bad  scarcely 
felt  the  shame  of  her  position ;  she 
had  felt  only  the  necessity  of  a|>> 
pealing  to  the  kindness  of  people 
who  knew  her — people  who  were 
powerful  enough  to  do  very  nearly 
what  they  pleased  in  Carlingford; 
for  it  .was  in  this  light  that  Rota, 
who  knew  no  better,  regarded 
the  Doctor  and  her  other  jadgea. 
This  time  her  eye  passed  quickly 
over  those  protectors.  The  tears 
were  still  hanging  on  her  eyelashes; 
her  childish  bosom  was  still  palpi- 
tating with  sobs.  Beyond  the  little 
circle  of  light  round  the  table,  the 
room  was  comparatively  in  shadow. 
She  stood  by  herself,  her  pretty  face 
and  anxious  eves  appearing  over 
Hiss  Wentworth's  head,  lier  fright 
and  her  anxiety  both  forgotten  for 
the  moment  in  the  sudden  hope  dL 
seeing  her  betrayer.  There  was  not 
a  sound  in  the  room  to  disturb  the 
impartiality  of  her  search.  Eveiy 
man  kept  still,  as  if  by  chance  w 
might  be  the  offender.  Rosa's  eyes, 
bright  with  anxiety,  with  eageniesa, 
with  a  feverish  hope,  went  search- 
ing into  the  shadow,  gleaming  harm- 
less over  the  Wentworth  brothers, 
who  were  opposite.  Then  there  was 
a  start  and  a  loud  cry.  She  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  led  before  the  old 
men,  who  were  sorry  for  her,  and 
who  could  protect  her;  but  now 
at  last  the  mstiuct  of  her  woman- 
hood seized  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate creature.  She  had  made  an 
involuntary  rush  -  towards  him 
when  she  saw  him  first.  Then  she 
stopped  short,  and  looked  all  round 
her  with  a  bewildered  sudden  con- 
sciousness.  The  blood  rnshed  to  her 
face,  scorching  and  burning;  she 
uttered  a  sadden  cry  of  anguish 
and  shame.  "Oh,  don't  forsake 
me !  —  don't  forsake  me  1 — listen 
to    the     gentlemen  l"     cried    poor 
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Boea,  and  fell  down  in  a  sadden 
aKony  of  Belf-oomprehension  at 
Wodeboose's  feet. 

For  a  few  minates  after  there  was 
nothing  bat  confasion  in  the  room. 
Elsworthy  had  been  standing  be- 
hind backs,  with  a  half-fiendish 
look  of  rage  and  disappointment  on 
his  oommonplaoe  features.  ^^Let 
them  help  her  as  likes;  I  washes 
my  hands  of  her/'  he  cried  bit- 
terly, when  he  saw  her  fall;  and 
then  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  room,  thrusting  the  others  oat 
of  his  way.  The  man  was  be- 
side hipiself  with  mortification, 
with  disgost,  and  fury,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  savage  natu- 
ral affection  for  the  creature  who 
had  baffled  and  disgraced  him,  yet 
still  was  his  own.  *^  Let  alone — 
let  alone,  I  tell  you  I  *  There's  no- 
body as  belongs  to  her  but  me," 
cried  Elsworthy,  poshing  up  against 
the  Doctor,  who  had  lifted  her  from 
the  gronnd.  As  for  Wodeboose,  he 
was  standing  scowling  down  upon 
the  pretty  figure  at  his  feet:  not 
that  the  vagabond  was  ntterly  heart- 
less or  conld  look  at  his  victim 
without  emotion;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  pale  with  terror,  thinking 
he  had  killed  her,  wondering  in  his 
miserable  heart  if  they  would  secare 
him  at  once,  and  furtively  watch- 
ing the  door  to  see  if  he  had  a 
chance  of  escape.  When  Mr,  Waters 
seized  his  arm,  Wodehouse  gave  a 
hoarse  outcry  of  horror.  "  I'll  marry  * 
her — oh,  Lord,  TU  marry  her!  I 
never  meant  anything  else,''  the 
wretched  man  cried,  as  he  sank 
hack  again  into  his  chair.  He 
thought  she  was  dead,  as  she  lay 
with  her  uptamed  face  on  the  car- 
pet, and  in  his  terror  and  remorse 
and  cowardice  his  heart  seemed  to 
stop  beating.  If  he  could  have  had 
a  chance  of  escaping,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  dash  the  old  Doc- 
tor oat  of  his  way,  and  rush  over 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  girl  whom 
he  thought  he  had  murdered.  But 
Waters  held  him  fast;  and  he  sank 
back,  panting  and  horrified,  on  bis 
seat.  ^I  never  tonched  her;  no- 
body can  say  I  touched  her/'  mut- 


tered the  poor  wretch  to  himself; 
and  watched  with  fascinated  eyes 
and  the  distinct  apprehension  of 
terror  every  movement  .and  change 
of  position,  calculating  how  he 
might  dart  out  when  the  window 
was  opened — having  forgotten  for 
the  moment  that  Jack  Wentwortb, 
as  well  as  the  companion  who  kept 
immediate  watch  over  him,  was  in 
the  room. 

"She'll  come,  to  herself  present- 
ly," said  Dr.  Maijoribanks.  **  We'll 
carry  her  upstairs.  Yes,  I  know 
you  don't  approve  of  her,  Miss 
Wentwortb;  nobody  said  you  were 
to  approve  of  her.  Not  that  I  think 
she's  a  responsible  moral  a^ent  my- 
self," said  the  Doctor,  lifting  her 
up  in  his  vigorous  arms;  "but  in 
the  mean  time  she  has  to  be  brought 
to  life.  Keep  out  of  my  way,  Els- 
worthy; you  should  have  looked 
better  after  the  little  fool.  If  she's 
not  accountable  for  her  actions, 
you  are,"  he  went  on  with  a  growl, 
thrasting  away  with  his  vigorous 
shoulder  the  badly-hung  frame  of  | 
Rosa's  uncle,  who  was  no  match 
for  the  Doctor.  Thus  the  poor  little 
girl  was  carried  away  in  a  kind  of 
procession.  Miss  Leonora  going  first. 
**Not  that  I  think  her  worth  all 
this  fuss,  the  vain  little  fool,"  said 
Miss  Leonora;  ^^ she'll  come  to 
herself,  no  fear  of  her;"  bat  not- 
withstanding her  protest,  the  strong- 
minded  woman  led  the  way.  When 
the  room  was  cleared,  the  gentle- 
men who  remained  took  their  seats 
mechanically,  and  stared  at  each 
other.  In  the  shame  and  confusion 
of  the  moment  nobody  could  find 
anything  to  say,  and  the  Ourate 
was  magnanimous,  and  did  not  take 
advantage  of  his  triurpph.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  the  Bector, 
who  rose  up  solemnly  from  his  chair 
to  speak.  Probably  no  one  in  the 
room  had  suffered  so  acutely  as 
Mr.  Morgan;  his  face  was  crim- 
son, his  eyes  suffused  and  angry. 
Frank  Wentwortb  rose  involuntarily 
at  the  same  moment,  expecting,  be 
could  not  tell  why,  to  be  addressed, 
but  sat  down  again  in  a  little  con- 
fusion  when    he    found    that    the 
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Beotor  bad  tamed  his  eyes  in  a 
totally  different  direction.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan pat  tbe  lamp  oat  of  the  way, 
&at  he  might  be  able  to  transfix 
with  tbe  fnll  glow  of  his  angry  eyes 
tbe  real  offender,  who  sat  only  half 
oonsoioas,  absorbed  with  his  own 
terror,  by  the  lawyer's  side. 

"  Sir  l'^'  said  the  Rector,  in  a  tone 
whioh,  severe  as  his  voice  was  by 
natnre,  nobody  had  ever  heard  from 
his  lipB  before,  ^'yon  have  pat  ns 
all  in  a  most  ridicalons  and  paiofnl 
position  to-night.  I  don't  know 
whether  yon  are  capable  of  feeling 
the  vileness  of  yonr  own  misoondact 
as  regards  the  unhappy  girl  who-  has 
last  been  carried  oat  of  the  room, 
>at  yon  certainly  shall  not  leave 
the  house  without  hearing——" 

Wodehooee  gave  such  a  start 
at  these  words  that  Mr.  Morgan 
paused  a  moment.  The  Beotor  was 
qaite  uoaware  of  the  relief  the 
sense  of  safety,  which  he  had  inad- 
vertently conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  shabby  rascal  whom  he  was 
addressing.  He  was  then  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  house?  ^^TU 
leave  the  d  ■  .d  place  to-night,  by 
Jove  I*'  he  mattered  in  his  beard, 
and  immediately  sat  up  upon  his 
chair,  and  turued  round  with  a  kind 
of  sullen  vivacity  to  listen  to  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Morgan's  speech. 

^*  You  shall  not  leave  this  house,'' 
-aaid  the  Rector,  more  peremptorily 
still,  ^*  without  hearing  what  mu^t 
be  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman, 
of  every  honest  man.  Yon  have 
been  the  occasion  of  bringing  an 
ntterly  unfounded  accusation  a- 
gainst  a — a  young  clergyman,'' 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a  succession 
of  gasps,  "of— of  the  very  highest 
character.  You  have,  as  I  nnder- 
fitand,  sir,  abused  his  hospitality, 
and — and  done  your  utmost  to  in- 
jure him  when  yoa  owed  him  grati- 
tode.  Not  OQntent  with  that,  sir,** 
continued  the '  Rector,  ^  you  have 
iept  your — ^yoar  very  existence  cOn- 
oealed,  until  the  moment  when  yon 
could  injure  your  sisters.  Yoa 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a 
miserable  amends  for  the  wrong 
yoa  have  done  to  ^o  nnfortonate 


girl  npetain,  but  yon  can  never 
make  amends  to  me,  sir,  for  betray- 
ing me  into  a  ridioulons  position, 
and  leading  me  to  do— an — an  ab- 
surd and — and  incredible  injustioe 
—to  a— to  my— to  Mr.  Fra^k  Weni- 
worth.  Sir,  yon  are  a  scoundrel  I'* 
cried  Mr.  Morgan,  breaking  down 
abruptly  in  an  access  of  sadden, 
fury.  When  the  Rector  had  re- 
covered himself  he  tnmed  with 
great  severity  to  the  rest  oi  the 
company:  "Gentlemen,  my  wife 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  upstairs," 
said  Mr.  Morgan.  The  sound  of 
this  hospitable  invitation  was  as  if 
he  had  ordered  the  entire  assembly 
to  the  door;  but  nevertheless  most 
of  the  company  followed  him  as  he 
rose,  and  without  oondesoending 
to  look  round  again,  marched  out 
of  the  library.  The  Squire  rose 
with  the  rest,  and  took  the  hand 
of  his  son  Frank  and  grasped  it 
closely.  Somehow,  though  be  be- 
lieved Frank  before,  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  easier  in  his  mind  after  tbe 
Rector's  speech. 

^^I  think  I  will  §^  upstairs  and 
shake  hands  with  him,  md  tbe 
Sqoire,  "and  you  had  better  come 
too,  Frank.  Ko  doubt  he  will  ex- 
pect it.  He  spoke  up  very  well  at 
the  last,  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Rector,"  he  said,  looking  sternly, 
but  with  a  little  curiosity,  at  the 
vagabond,  who  stood  recov^ng 
himself  and  ready  to  i^ame  his 
hopeless  swagger.  It  was  well  for 
Mr.  Wentworth  that  he  left  the  room 
at  once,  and  went  cheerfnlly  upsturs 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Morgan. 
The  Squire  said,  "Thank  GodP 
quietly  to  himself  when  he  got  out 
of  the  library.  "Things  are  mend- 
ing, surely  —  even  Jack  —  even 
Jaok.^*  Mr.  Wentworth  said,  under 
his  breath;  and  tbe  simple  gentle- 
man said  over  a  part  of  the  general 
thanksgiving,  as  he  went  slowly, 
with  an  unusual  gladness,  up  tbe 
stair.  He  might  not  have  entered 
Mrs.  Morgan's  drawing-room  with 
such  a  relieved  and  brightened  coun- 
tenance had  he  stayed  ten  minutes 
longer  in  the  library,  and  listened 
to  Uie  farther  ocmversatioo  thereu 
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If  Royal  Oommieeions  are  to  be 
fssaed  at  all,  and   Sf  o«ir   national 
institutions  in  ^neral  are  fair  sub- 
jects   for    publio   inquiry    and    sug- 
gested refonnation,  it  can  have  snr- 
prised  no  one  that  tbe  ordeal  should 
have   been   applied   to   our    Pnblio 
Schools.     Ratben    the    wonder    is 
that   they  shoald  have  escaped    so 
long.    Both  extremities  of  our  edu- 
cational   system   had    already    been 
fitriotly  dealt  with;   the  old  village 
schoolmaster  had  been  dethroned  in 
£avonr'  of  a  new  dynasty  of  black 
boards,  and  method,  and  organisa- 
tion;   and   every  white-beadecl   ur- 
chin that  knows  or  does  not  know 
bis    letters    has   beoome    an    object 
of  intense  personal  interest  to  her 
l^jesty's  Inspector.      Ancient   Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  remodelled ; 
and  the  former  especially,  what  with 
her  own  well-meant  hlnnderings  in 
the  way  of  new   examination    sta» 
tutes,    and    the    sweeping    ohauges 
forced   upon    her   by    the  Oommis- 
aioners,  finds  herself  in  this  rather 
embarrasdng    position — her    ednca^ 
tional  market  stocked  with  a  sud^ 
den    wealth    of    open    scholarships, 
for  which    every   college   naturally 
demands   candidates    who    bid    fair 
for  a  first  class,  while  the  field  of 
nndeigraduates,     from    which     the 
choice  has  to  be  made,  offers  only 
an  nnlimited  and  increasing  supply 
of  plucks.    Yet  meanwhile,  the  great 
Pablic  Schools,  the  nurseries  of  our 
higher   and  middle    classes,  seemed 
to  bear   a   charmed    existence,  un- 
ussailed  by  any  tenors  of   reform. 
Only  an  individual  voice  here  and 
there  ventured  to   call  in    question 
either  their  system  or  their  details. 
The  head-master  sat  npon  his  throne 
like   Jove,    looking   down    with    a 
grand  calmneds  npon   mortal   com- 
plaints, impassive  to  the  groans  of 
Paterfamilias    over  the  bills,  as  of 
Tirancolos  imder  the  birch. 


But  the  charm  of  that  celestial 
quiet  is  broken.  In  these  days  of 
universal  examination,  perhaps  iAsb 
schoolmasters  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain ;  otherwise,  the  tables  seem  to 
have  been  terribly  turned  upon 
them  for  a  season.  They  have  had 
to  answer  papers  of  examination^ 
questions  longer  and  stiffer  than 
the  most  exacting  among  them  could 
ever  have  had  the  heiart  to  set.  The 
Winchester  masters  have  been  had 
**np  to  books"  even  as  the  smallest 
college  boy;  and  the  autocrats  of 
Eton,  Harrow,  and  Westminster  hare 
been  "put  on'*  in  what,  when  they 
were  fourth-fonn  boys,  thev  would 
have  called  ♦*  awfully  stiff  bits.'* 
All  this  searching  process  has,  of 
course,  been  conducted  by  her 
Mf^e8ty*s  "trusty  and  well-bdoved** 
Oommissionere  with  the  most  peiv 
feot  urbanity  and  politeness;  every 
one  whose  fortune  it  has  been,  at 
any  time,  to  stand  on  tbe  wrong 
side  of  an  examination  table,  knows 
with  what  terrible  civility  the  most 
disagreeable  qnestions  are  pnt  on 
such  occasions. 

The  result  is  a  mass  of  infomuir 
tion,  much  of  which  is  extremely 
interesting  —  occasionally  rather 
startling,  and  not  seldonl  very  amus- 
ing-—which  would  never  have  been 
got  at  in  any  other  way;  and  for 
which  in  itself,  independently  of 
any  educational  reforms  which  may 
follow,  Uie  public  might  well  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  her  Mfgesty's 
Government.  If  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  four  Blue  volnmes  just 
issued  had  been  put  Into  a  differtmt 
shape,  and  judiciously  edited  with 
something  like  sensation  titles,  the 
Stationery  Office  might  have  not 
only  covered  their  expenses  by  the 
sale,  but  have  made  a  very  handsome 
profit  by  the  speculation. 

The  Commission  (issned  in  July, 
1861)  was  empowered  to  make  in- 
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qui'ry  into  the  reyennes,  adminift- 
tration,  and  manAgement  of  Eton, 
WiDchester,  Westminster,  Charter- 
House,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', Barrow,  Rogbj,  and  Shrews- 
bury; and  into  ^e  ^*  system  and  ' 
course  of  studies"  parsued  in  each 
school.  It  has  taken  something 
like  two  years  and  a  halt  to  com- 
plete its  Report;  but  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  done  thoroughly.  Not 
only  were  printed  queries,  embrao- 
ing  every  possible  saqject  of  inquiry, 
sent  ronud  to  the/authorities  of  each 
of  these  schools,  and  the  witnesses 
afterwards  confronted  with  their 
Written  depositions,  and  subjected 
to  a  searching  croes-examination 
thereupon;  but  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  scholars  whom 
each  school  had  lately  sent  up  to 
the  universities,  were  also  examined 
on  tlie  same  points  of  education  and 
discipline;  and,  in  order  to  test  the 
system  from  every  point  ©f  view, 
even  a  junior  King's  scholar  of 
Eton,  a  junior  college-boy  of  Win- 
chester, and  a  junior  foundationer 
of  the  Oharter-House — ^boys  from 
twelve  to  fourteen — ^were  summoned 
to  give  evidence,  more  especially  as 
to  their  personal  experiences  in  the 
important  matter  of  fagging.  These 
aeveral  dassee  of  witnesses  were 
plainly  necessary  to  the  case,  if 
anything  like  a  thorough  investi- 
gation was  to  be  made.  But  the 
Commissioners  would  have  gone 
much  farther  than  this,  if  they 
had  had  their  way.  They  pro- 
posed to  have  a  special  examina- 
tion of  **the  senior  boys,  constitut- 
ing about  one-fifth  of  each  school," 
in  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught — 
Latin  and  Qreek  translation.  Ma- 
thematics, History,  &c.;  and  a  oir- 
oular,  containing  this  proposal,  was 
sent  round  to  each  of  the  head-mas- 
tera*  That  such  a  proceeding,  how- 
ever plaustible  at  first  sigtit^  was 
really  *^  objectionable  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  details,"  was  what  sen- 
sible men  like  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  have  felt  at  onoe,  and 
what  they  were  soon  reminded  of 
by  the  unaoimous  remonstrance  of 
the    Bohool    authorities.      We    aay 


unanimous,  because  both  Dr.  Tem- 
ple and  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  gave  a 
very  reluctant  consent,  expressed 
at  the  same  time  their  distinct 
objections;  and  certainly  neither 
Rugby  nor  Shrewsbury  had  any 
reason  to  shrink  from  any  test 
which  could  be  applied  to  tbor 
work,  or  any  preedined  compaiiaoa 
with  the  results  at  other  public 
schools.  The  objections  wiU  be 
found  ably  and  temperately  stated 
in  the  replies  of  the  several  head- 
masters; it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  all  felt  that  the  results  of  such 
an  examination,  if  published,  would 
assume  a  fallacious  importance,  and 
that  the  examination  itself  would 
be  a  serious  infringement  of  the  vor 
dependent  government  of  the  sobooL 
So  the  Commissioners  gave  up  that 
part  of  their  scheme;  finding,  as 
they  say  in  the  closing  letter  of 
their  ,  correspondence,  that  they 
could  not  obtain  ^Hhe  general  con- 
currence" of  the  authorities;  find- 
ing, as  they  should  have  said,  that 
the  authorities  concurred  unani- 
mously in  protesting  against  it^  and 
that  the  common  sense  of  every 
one  interested  in  public  education 
would  in  this  instance  have  backed 
the  masters. 

But  the  Commission  did  not  limit 
itself,  in  the  collection  of  evidence, 
to  schoolmasters  or  schoolboys. — 
They  issued  a  separate  examina- 
tion-paper for  ^Trofeesora,  TuUvs, 
and  others"  at  the  two  universi- 
ties; who  thus  found  themselveB  a 
second  time  brought  into  coort,  but 
on  this  occasion  rather  as  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  than  as  oo-de- 
fendants.  They  were  asked,  amongst 
other  questions,  ^'how  far  the  edu- 
cation given  at  the  schools  from 
which  the  university  is  fed,  fol&ls 
satisfactorily  one  of  its  main  pur- 
poses, that  of  preparing  boys  for 
the  university  course,  by  gronndixig 
them  in  those  studies;"  "how  far 
scholarship  appears  to  have  ad- 
vanced or  declined"  of  late  years; 
whether  they  have  "observed  any 
marked  differences  between  differ- 
ent schools;"  and  whether  ''the 
moral  training  and  character  of  the 
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young  men  wbo  bare  come  np  to 
the  nni varsity  from  public  schools" 
has  Improved  or  deteriorated. 

On  this  latter  question — ^to  which, 
though  it  comes  last  npon  the  Com- 
missioners' naper,  we  may  be  very 
sure  they  attached  the  first  import- 
ance— ^we  gladly  say  a  few  words 
at  the  ontset,  because  they  are  very 
pleasant  words  to  say.  If  there  is 
one  point  on  which  the  witnesses 
are  nnanimous,  it  is  on  this ;  that  in 
the  moral  tone  and  habits  of  the 
young  men  who  go  np  year  after 
year  from  our  public  schools  to  the 
university  there  is  an  improvement, 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  within  the 
present  generation,  "The  senior 
head  of  a  house,"  says  one  Oxford 
witness,  "is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  improvement  in  the  morals 
of  the  members  of  the  university 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
is  not  to  be  called  a  reformation, 
but  a  revolution.*'  No  doubt,  the 
venerable  author  of  this  emphatic 
testimony  has  lived  to  see  great 
and  most  desirable  and  needful 
change  in  the  habits,  not  only  of 
nndergraduate  Ufe,  but  in  the  life 
of  the  senior  common-room ;  but 
even  much  younger  men  trace 
thankfully  the  same  improvement 
through  lattr  years,  and  readily 
admit  that  in  this  important  re- 
spect the  present  day  is  better  than 
their  own.*  In  point  of  morality, 
economy,  sobriety,  good  sense  in 
their  amusements,  and  the  absence 
of  riot  and  disorder,  the  modern 
nndergraduate  comes  out  in  very 
favourable  contrast  to  those  who 
occupied  his  rooms  and  trod  the 
same  old  High  Street  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat 
cnrigus  to  remark  the  various 
canses,  proximate  or  remote,  to 
wtiich  the  successive  witnesses,  all 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  cliange 
which  they  all  gladly  recognise. 
One — not  himself  a  Rugby  man — 
adds  yet  another  testimony  to  Rug- 
by's great  head-master :  be  dates 
the  change  distinctly  **from  the 
time  that  Arnold's  nopils  began  xo 
come  up  to  Oxford.''     Anotl^r  be- 


lieves that  he  noticed  **a  marked 
difference  for  the  better,"  arising 
from  "the  fourteen-penny  income- 
tax"  (which  certainly  has  not  had 
too  many  admirers),  "  and  the 
wholesome  stimulus  of  the  Orimean 
war;"  several  attribute  much  of 
the  happy  result  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  athletic  sports ;  others  again 
to  "the  multiplication  of  university 
examinations  ;**  *•  the  closer  per- 
sonal relations  that  exist  between 
tntor  and  pupils,  both  at  school 
and  college'— certainly  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  modem 
education;  and,  what  has  perhaps 
really  most  of  all  to  do  with  the 
change,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  as  cause  or  as  result, — ^the 
improved  state  of  public  opinion. 

This  marked  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  English  student  life,  to 
in^hich  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  bear  such  willing  testi- 
mony, and  which  has  long  been 
patent  to  all  wbo  have  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  university  world 
as  it  was  and  is,  has  been  accom- 
panied, as  all  good*  things  are,  with 
some  slight  drawbacks.  The  minor 
morals — so  to  speak-— of  the  mo- 
dem undergraduate  are  decidedly 
not  an  improvement  upon  those  of 
his  predecessors.  In  very  gentle 
language— too  gentle,  we  venture 
to  think,  for  the  occasion — some  of 
the  college  officers  notice  that  which 
threatens  to  be  one  counteracting 
evil  to  very  much  of  promising 
good  in  the  young  men  of  our  own 
day.  •'They  are  less  attentive  to 
small  matters  of  discipline  than 
they  were."  "Manners,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  haye 
not  improved;  there  is  an  osten- 
tatious disregard  of  minor  regu- 
lations, and  a  corresponding  (I 
think  consequent)  falling  ^  off  in 
the  small  courtesies  which  dis- 
tinguish the  gentleman."  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  these 
words  of  mild  and  yet  forcible  re- 
buke— not  as  from  a  college  tutor 
to  undergraduates,  but  as  from  a 
gentleman  to  gentlemen  —  were 
printed,  not  only  in  a  Government 
blue-book,  or  even  in  these  pages, 
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but  in  some   oonsplcnous   pleoe  in 
every  college  ball,  debating  society, 
olab-room,    sixtb-form     room^    and 
sebool  library.     Would   tbat  every 
undergradaate   wbo   casta    bis   eye 
on  these  lines  as  be  picks  op  the 
Magazine    from   the    table  of    the 
Union,    would    believe   bow    those 
wbo   bave,    for    every  reason,    the 
most  livelv  sympathies  with  under- 
gradaate  life,    wbo    recognise  joy- 
fvi}Xj  tbe  immense  amount  of  good 
wbicb  leavens  it  all  in  a  degree  un- 
known in  their  own  youngw  days, 
are  puned  and  vexed  to  notice  this 
**  falling  off  in  tbe  courtesies  wbicb 
distinguish    the    gentleman'M      We 
may  be  'Mnclined  to  believe,^'  with 
one  of  tbe  Oommissioners'  witnesses, 
*^tbat  in  essentials  there  is  still  as 
strong   a   sense   of    reverence   and 
right  as  there  has  ever  been;^*    but 
there  can  be  no  quebtion   that   in 
outward    demeanour    and     address 
towards    their  eldere    and    towards 
those   in   authority,  as  well   as  in 
tbat  prc^r  selfrespect  which  shows 
itself  in  tbe  appropriate  dress  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  a 
lamentable    falling    ofEl       No    one 
would  wish  to  recall  tbe  days  when 
tbe   loungers   of    the   High    Street 
sunned    themselves    in   tbe  eyes  of 
milliners^    apprentices    in    flaunting 
waistcoats  and  ridiculous  jewellery ; 
but  tbe  sbort  pipe  and  the  cap  of 
all  colours  are  surely  an  aping  of 
tiie     absurdities    of    tbe     German 
Burscb  wbicb  ats  but  ill  upon  the 
Engli^  scholar.    Tbe  courtesies  and 
proprieties  of  ^^  gentle  life*'  are  not 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  as 
tbe  moral  virtues ;   but  they  form 
the  complements  of  tbat  character 
which,  when  complete,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  ranking  above  all  others — 
an   English   gentleman.     No   name 
stands  iiigher   in  the  grateful    me- 
mory qf  Oxford — none  should  have 
greater  weight  with    every  public- 
school  man  and  university  student — 
than  bis,  the  courtier,  the  scholar,  - 
the   statesman,    and    the  Ohristian, 
tbe  very  founder  of  our  public  edu- 
cation, who  bade  bis  boys  at  Win- 
chester observe    tbe    ^^cwridlU  mo* 
dui^'^  and  took  for  bis  own  motto, 


"  Manners  maketh  man."  It  is  a 
principle  as  old  as  St.  Paul,  and 
which  must  last  until  all  society  is 
disorganised  \  the  evil  fashion  of  a 
day  may  affect  bad  manners,  but 
tbey  must  go  out  again,  like  peri- 
wigs or  hoops  and  patches. 

The  causes  of  this  degeneracy  in 
young  men*s  manners  the  witnesses 
have  not  thought  it   worth    while 
ts^  investigate.     Something    of    the 
same   kind    is    noticed    in    society 
generally;    so  that  in  this,  as  hu 
always  been  tbe  Case  in  other  points 
of  more  importance,  our   sons  are 
only  exaggerating  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.    And  just  as  good   springs 
out  of  evil — as  the  execrated  double 
income-tax  is  said  to  bave  been  tbe 
mother  of   undergraduate   economy 
-<-so  in  this  particular  some  evil  has 
probably  sprung  out  of  an  undoubt- 
ed   good, — ^the    more    familiar   and 
confidential     relations     which     are 
now   generally    cultivated    between 
a  boy  and  bis  master  at  school,  and 
an    undergraduate   and    bis  college 
authorities.    It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  this  familiarity  has 
bred    anything   like  contempt,,  but 
it  has  certainly  weakened   the  bar- 
riers of  respect  and  deference.    Tbe 
blame  is  not  entirely  on  the  side  of 
tbe  younger  party.      If^utward  re- 
cognition of  the^  duties  is  treated 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  it  will 
soon  be  discontinued;    and  it  will 
be  strange  if,    in    young    and  un- 
formed mlnJs,  tbe  feeling  of  what 
we  may  term   reverence   does  not 
suffer    in    consequence.      Certainly, 
if  anything  like    **an   ostentatious 
disregard    of     minor     regulations" 
correctly    describes     the     state    of 
things  in  an  English  university,  the 
blame    rests    in    quite    a    different 
quarter  to  tbat  in  which  the  wit- 
ness intended  to  apply  it.     Osten- 
tatious disobedience  on  tbe  part  of 
those^  in   statu  pupUlari   is  to  be 
met   by  an    equally   '^ostentatious^' 
exercise  of  authority.     Nor  do  we 
exactly  understand  what^  in  a  ques- 
tion of  discipline,   **  minor**  r^ula- 
tions  mean.      If  tbey  are  unnece»- 
sary  or  vexatious,  let  them  be  dis- 
continued;   if  they  are  wholesome 
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and  JndtcioQs,  let  them  be  enforced. 
Bat  we  have  very  grave  doubts 
whether  the  improvement  which 
has  been  justly  remarked  in  the 
habits  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Dniversity  is  to  be  attributed  to 
any  correspooding  improvement  in 
college  discipline  or  supervision. 

This  favourable  evidence  from 
the  universities  is  only  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  what 
comes  out,  most  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily, in  the  course  of  this  iu- 
quiry,  as  to  the  moral  tone  and 
state  of  feeliuff  in  the  schools  them- 
selves. Scholarship  may  not  be 
all  that  is  to  be  desired ;  there  may 
be  abuses  and  negligences  which 
deserve  exposure  and  call  for  refor- 
mation; but  public  schools  are  no 
longer  what  an  excellent  man  once 
called  them,  with  a  too  near  ap- 
proach to  truth,  "the  seats  and 
nurseries  of  vice."  There  may  be 
sceptics  who  might  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept without  reservation  the  testi- 
mony here  lorne  by  the  masters  as 
to  the  general  character  of  their 
Bobolars;  such  witnesses  would  na- 
torally,  it  jnight  be  said,  make  the 
best  of  the  results  of  a  training  for 
which  they  are  themselves  respon- 
sible; but  no  oce  can  read  the 
honest-hearted  and  independenL  tes- 
timony of  the  young  men  who  Tiave 
jost  gone  up  from  their  respective 
schools  to  college,  without  placing 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the 
good  ^ord  which  they  give  their 
old  school  and  tbei&  old  schoolfel- 
lows. Oaptains  of  the  school,  cap- 
tains of  the  eleven,  captains  of  the 
boats — successful  scholars  or  suc- 
cessful athletes— young  noblemen 
of  Eton,  or  hard-working  common- 
ers of  Rugby  (and  the  Oommis- 
si oners  wisely  took  care  to  have  be- 
fore them  representatives  of  each) — 
all  who  have  hod  the  best  means  of 
knowing  school-life  intimately  in 
all  it^  shades  of  good  and  evil, 
speak  of  it  in  terras  which  may  well 
carry  hope  and  comfort  to  the  heart 
of  many  an  anxious  parent.  Very 
few  of  them,  indeed,  will  give  a 
confident  reply  to  a  pet  question 
of      the     Commissioners, — whether 


they  think  that,  on  the  whole,  ' 
"their  time  was  profitably  spent" 
at  school,  and  whether  they  "are 
satisfied  wirh  the  result?^'  let  us  be 
thankful  that  no  Royal  Conunis- 
sion  is  empowered  to  exact  such  an 
account  of  our  maturer  years) ;  some 
of  them  think,  as  any  of  us  may 
think,  that  they  ^^  might  have  done 
more;"  but  all  agree,  each  for  their 
own  school,  with  only  such  shades 
of  difiference  that  it  would  be  invi- 
dious to  distinguish  them,  that  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  among  the 
boys  themselves  Is,  on  the  whole, 
sound  and  healthy ;  that  "  there 
would  be  a  general  reprobation  of 
anything  ungentlemanlike  or  dis- 
honourable;^' that  drinking  and 
other  gross  vices,  though  not  un- 
known, are  confined  to  a  small 
set,  whose  reputation  amongst  their 
schoolfellows  is  not  good,  and  usu- 
ally carried  on  with  such  secrecy, 
that  the  danger  of  contagious  ex- 
ample becomes  comparatively  small ; 
that  swearing,  lying,  gamblitg,  and 
bullying,  were  almost  universally 
discountenanced  by  popular  opin- 
ion. Even  lying  to  a  master — ^in 
which  respect  school  morality  in 
past  years  was  very  conventional 
indeed — has  come  to  be  considered, 
at  least  by  the  upper  forms,  in  the 
light  which  it  deservea  Smoking, 
which  schoolboys  have  been  apt  to 
aspire  to  as  a  manly  virtue,  has 
gone  ont  of  fashion  at  Eton,  and  is 
voted  "  very  silly"  at  Rugby.  Into 
the  higher  question  of  religious 
training — always  a  difficult  and  de- 
licate subject  to  handle  with  school- 
boys— we  do  not  choose  to  enter 
here,  farther  than  to  say  that  the 
evidence  elicited  on  this  important 
point  fully  justifies  the  words  of  the 
Report,  that  "much  of  it  is  very 
satisfactory." 

Bat  the  satisfaction  which  the 
Oommissi oners  have  expreased  as  to 
the  moral  training  of  our  public 
schools,  as  having  been,  "upon  the 
whole,  eminently  successfuV'  and 
"greatly  improved  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years" — a  condusion 
in  which  they  are  fully  justified  by 
the   evidence — ^is  not   extended   to. 
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the  intellectnal  resalts  of  their  teach- 
ing. Even  classical  scholarship,  to 
which  some  of  onr  great  schools 
confine  their  carricolam  almost  ex- 
dnsively,  they  fail  to  secure,  io  any 
creditable  degree,  for  the  large  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  they .  send  np 
to  the  uni  versifies, — and  these,  be  it 
refnembered,  form  not  more  than 
one-third  of  their  vcholars;  they 
tarn  ont  doable  the  number  into 
other  lines  of  life,  year  after  year, 
with  what  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be,  in  most  cases,  a  still  more 
impe!f«;ct  education.  And  yet  the 
evidence  which  proves  these  defeo- 
tive  resalts  is  the  evidence  of  friends 
to  their  system,  not  that  of  hostile 
witnesses,  eager  to  prove  a  case. 
The  heads  and  tutors  of  Christ- 
church  and  Balliol  are  certainly  not 
prejudiced  against  public  schools; 
nor  are  the  tests  on  which  they  have 
'formed  their  judgment  very  severe. 
"  Portions  of  one  Greek  and  one 
Latin  booli**  (which  have  been  read 
beforebind  by  the  candidate),  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
"the  tolerable  writing  of  Latin 
prose,*'  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
are  clearly  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  a  boy  who  comes  np  from  the 
higher  forms  of  Eton  and  Harrow  to 
matrioalate  at  Oxford.  Yet,  with 
this  mild  tost,  the  authorities  of 
Ohristchurch  have  occasionally  been 
driven  either  to  remand  or  finally 
reject  nearly  one-half  of  their  can- 
didates. **Very  few  can  construe 
with  accuracy  a  piece  from  an  autlior 
they  profess  to  have  read ;  we  neyer 
try  them  with  an  unseen  passage ;  it 
would  be  useless  to  do  so."  *'  The 
college  would  be  left  half  empty," 
says  a  tutor  of  University.  "  if  such 
a  test  were  insisted  on.^'  For  is 
this  deficiency  in  classical  attain- 
ments compensated  by  any  kind  of 
satisfactory  proof  that  in  the  course 
of  training  there  have  been  secured 
to  these  young  men  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education.  We 
do  not  mean  as  to  mathematics,  his- 
tory, or  modem  languages,  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter ; 
bat  of  that  scholarlike  English  edu- 
cation which  it  has  idways  been  as- 


earned  that  oar  public  schools  give, 
not  so  much  by  direct  instruction  in 
English  grammar  or  composition,  as 
by   implication   through    translation 
from  the  clas:dcal  languages.     It  will 
surprise  many  readers,  as  it  has  sur- 
prised as,  far  more  than  any  failures 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  even  in  arith- 
metic, to  learn  that  "  in  one  of  the 
examinations  in  LiUris  Huvianiori- 
bu€j  nearly  half  the  pass-men  were 
imperfect  spellers,"  and  that   **  five- 
sixths    of    the     pupil-teacbers      in 
schools  receiving  aid  from  Govern- 
ment are  better  readers  than   fiv«- 
six^hs  of  the  men  who  come  to  the 
university."      "I  have    had,"    says 
another    examiner,    ^^  sometimes   to 
remind    myself    and     my     brother 
examiners,    that   we    were    not    at 
liberty  to    pluck  for    bad   spelling, 
bad    English,    or    worse    wridngi" 
8ach  evidence,  more  or    less   con- 
firmed by  others,  and  all  favonrable 
witnesses,    is     certainly      startling. 
And  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  such 
are  the  fiailuree  of  those  who  may 
be  fairly  termed  in  some  degree  a 
picked  class  of  schoUrs,  what  sort 
of  education  have  our  public  schools 
given  to  the  other  two-thirds  who 
never     go    through     a     university 
course  at  all,  but  enter  the  army  or 
the  aivil    service,  or   a    mercaotile 
house^  or  engage  at  once  in  other 
ways  in  the  actual  business  of  life? 
The  statistics  for  the  answer  to  this 
question  are  not  so  easily  obtained. 
But  neither  the  army  nor  the  civil 
service  examinations  are    very  for- 
midable;  yet  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  candidates  have  ventured 
to  face  the  examiners  direct    from 
any  school ;  they  think  it  necessary 
to  go  through  a  special   cramming 
process  with   a  private  tutor ;  and 
though  this  is  very  commonly  a  mis- 
talce  on  the  part  of  themselves  or 
their    friends,   and  %  much    better 
preparation  might  easily  have  been 
made  by  a  little  honest  hard  work 
during  their   last    school    half-year, 
still  it  does  not  speak  favourably  for 
their  confidence  in  tlie  school-teach- 
ing.   But  probably  not  the  warmest 
advocate  of  the  public  school  sjs- 
tem  will  contend  tbat^  if  it  fiaila  to 
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S^Y6  a  good  phssiitl  edvoatioa,  itgivatf 
agoodgeoeraledQCftUoDiiiftefid;  and 
meet  of  th«  nuisUra  woald  odctoinlyv 
lepadlato  aoy  snob  defdpoa  if  it.w«r«i 
made  for  tbew.  Either  they  toaohi 
the  clasdosi  or  they  teeoh  nothiog, 
▼irtQally;  for  history,  geography, 
modeni  laogoages,  and  eveo  mathe- 
matios,  are  confessedly,  ey en  at  fiugby 
and  Harrow^  where  they  reoeive  most 
attention,  only  sappleraentary  to< 
the  main  work  of  the  school  And. 
it  comee  to  thiai  which  ia  very  mo* 
derately  exf^eased  in  the  Bepoi^  of 
the  Commisaton : — 

"  If  a  yodtbf  after  four  or  fire  yean 
n>ent  at  achoel,  quits  it  at  ninetaen  nn- 
alhla  to  oonstme  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  withoot  the  help  of  a  diotioDary> 
or  to  write  Latin  graaunatioally,  olmoet' 
ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history* 
of  his  own  country,  onaoquainted  wita 
any  modern  language  but  his  own,  and 
karaiy  eompetent  to  Write  BngliAhcor- 
reetly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble 
through  an  easy  proposition  of  Euelid,  a^ 
total  stranger  to  the  la^'s  which  gorem* 
the  physieal  world,  and  toitestruotnre^ 
with  an  eye  and  hand  uopraedsed  in 
drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note 
of  musio,  with  an  unenHivated  mitidand 
DO  taste  for  reading  and  observation,  his 
intellectual  education  mustcertoinly  be 
aeoouoted  a  failure,  though  there  may 
be  no  fault  to  find  with  niepriociples^ 
character,  or  manners.  We  by  no 
means  intend  to  represent  this  as  a  type 
of  the  ordinary  produot  of  Enffiish 
pablio  school  education ;  but  spewng 
both  from  the  endence  we  have  reeeiv* 
ed»  and  from  opportnnitiea  of  obeerra- 
tion  open  to  all,  ^e  miist  aay  that  it  is 
a  type  moeh  more  common  than  it 
ought  to  be." — Report,  p.  31. 

Aesnming,  then^  that  the  reaalts 
of  oar  pnblio  school  teaching  are, 
in  the  case  of  the  great  m^urity  of 
thoeo  who  go  through  it,  by  no 
means  sach  as  we  shonld  have  a 
ri^t  to  expect  from  the  ^ry  high 
cost  of  sDoh  an  ^ilacation,  indepen- 
dently of  the  large  reyenues  from 
the  beqn&its  of  founders,  and  from 
the  nndoabted  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers,  the  next  important  inqniry  is. 
What  are  the  causes  of  this  compar- 


aUye  fciliue^  a«d.  ave  ilMQr  HmM* 
able? 

Xhere  ia  ope  weU-kpown.  popnlar 
OA^cry  againatt  the  whole  aya(e«»|, 
BBMcd  more  w  leqa  loudly-  from 
time  to  tiiaei  perbapa  not^qoito  00 
yehemetttly  of  late  yaara,  bat  atiil^ 
the  yoioe  of  a  largo  partf^bat  tha 
mistake  lies  in  reMtning  Latin  and 
Greek  as  the  staple  0/  school-work ; 
at^d  that  the  panacea  for  the  ad-  . 
mitted  ignorance  of  yonn^  Sn^and 
is.  to  adopt  for  the  minority  of  ooya 
what  i«  now  known  as, ay  ."special'' 
edjQcation:  and  that  aa  the  boy^ 
when  he  goea  out  in^.life,  ia  not 
likely  to  read  mnch  Greek,  and 
still  ksa  likely  to  write  mnoh  Latin 
yeraoi  he  had  mnoh  betltor  leara 
from  the  beginning. something  which 
ia  praetiqal  and  nseftal  If  any  edu- 
cational refbrmer  takes  np  these 
bloe-books  wdth  any  notion  that  he 
is  going  to  find  this  line  of  'reform 
recommended  by  the  Ootnmisaion, 
he  may  shut  them  up  at  once,  ap^, 
rest  assured  that  he  would  deriye! 
no  comfort  whateyer  from  their 
perusal.  The  Commissionera  Wa 
printed  in  their  Appendix  a  yeiy 
charactertBtio  letter  pf  warning  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  their  number  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,*  whose  utteranoes 
are  neyor  more  welcome  than  when 
he  quits  the  battle  ground  of  poli- 
ties for  the  peaceful  seryioe.of  the 
MoseSb  Afcer  urging  upon  them, 
in  his  House  of  Oompons  style, 
*^the  danger  of  dmjdity  in  the 
work  of  reform,"  and  of  "treatipg 
private  interests  with  extrayajgant 
tenderness,**  he  gbea  on  to  warn' 
them  against  being  misled  by  "the 
low  utilitarian  argnmeot  in  the 
matter,  of  eduQation."  He  trosta. 
that  they  will  pronounce  S'  a  distiaot 
affirmative  <m  the  proposition  that  tha 
dasBioal  training  is  tbe  proper  basia- 
of  a  libera]  education.*'  Ho  is  noC 
altogether  satis6ed  (being'  naturally 
somewhat  difficult  to  satisfy)  with  the 
commonplaces  usually  brought  for- 
ward as  ^guments  in  support  of 
this  view;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  himself  puts  it  deservea  perhapa  a 
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iv{(9er  droaktioii  thin  In  to  Appen- 
dix to  aParUameotaiy  Report  :-^ 
"  "Bat  wby»  afUr  all,  it  th«  elasdefll 
tnining  psranioiuitt  Is  it  beeAUM  we 
find  it  etUiMiBhedf  becAUfe  it  improTW 
meoiory  or  taste,  or  giyet  preoition,  or 
dcTelopt  the  iMQlty  of  speeehf  AU 
theae  «re  but  partial  and  fragmentary 
statememts,  so  many  narrow  glimpaet 
of  a  great  end  comprehensiTe  truth. 
That  truth  I  take  to  be,  that  the  m<>dem 
European  oiTilisation  from  the  middle 
age  oo  WD  wards  is  the  compound  of  two 

Seat  factors,  the  Christian  religion  for 
e  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  (and 
in  a  seoondai7  degree  the  Roman)  dis- 
cipline for  his  mind  and  intellect  St 
Paul  is  the  apostle  of  the  GentileS|  and 
is  in  his  own  person  a  symbol  of  this 
great  wedding.  The  place,  for  example, 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  Christian  edu- 
cation is  not  arbitrary^  nor  in  principle 
mutable.  The  materials  of  what  we  call 
dassioal  training  were  prepared,  and  we 
have  a  ri^ht  to  say  were  adyisedly  and 
providentially  prepared,  in  order  that 
It  might  become,  not  a  mere  adjunct, 
but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the  com- 
plement of  Christianity  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  human  beiuff, 
as  a  beiDg  fortoed  both  for  this  world 
and  for  ue  worid  to  ceme.*' 

Whether  inflaenoed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
BtoDe*8  Bpecial  warning,  or  by  the 
opInioDB  of  those  eminent  writers 
whom  they  quote  on  the  sabjeot,  or 
by  the  tenor  of  the  eyidence  brought 
before  them  in  the  ooar^e  of  their 
inqalry  (tad  this  last  alone  would  fully 
jnstify  their  oonclasions),  theOommis- 
sionere  report  as  follows : — 

"We  beJieye  that  for  the  instruction 
of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in  a 
large  school,  it  is  material  that  there 
should  be  some  one  principal  branch  of 
study,  inyested  with  a  recognised  and, 
if  possible,  a  traditional  importance;  to 
which  the  principal  weight  should  be 
assigned,  and  the  laigest  share  of  time 
and  attention  given.  We  belieye  that 
this  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate 
attention,  to  stimulate  industiy,  to 
supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
ground  of  literary  interest,  and  a  com- 
mon path  of  promotion.  .  .  .  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literature  should  continue 
to  hold,  as  they  do  now,  the  principal 
place  in  public  school  education." 
^  It  would  be  wholly  ont  of  place 


here  to  reprodooe  the  trgQinenti  on 
which  the  OommlisionerBhaye  found- 
ed this  flonod  and  wise  coDolusioD.  It 
is  a  qiie0tl<m  which  has  been  before 
the  poblio  in  every  poenble  shspe, 
ahnoetcuZ  namtam^  That  the  mssten 
of  poblio  BOhools,  Hying  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  daflsica,  ehoold  benDsmmons 
in  snppott  of  the  established  principle, 
might  ofoonree  be  taken  for  granted: 
they  may  be  assumed  as  prejodiced— 
honeetiy  pr^odioed — witnesses.  But 
there  are  at  least  two  remarkable 
testimonleB  from  men  whose  stodies 
and  habits  of  thought  haye  lain  in 
quite  a  different  directiop.  and  wfaoie 
samea  give  aathority  to  their  vorii^ 
wiiioh  deserve  to  be  weighed  em- 
fhlly  by  all  who  are  ioolimd  to  qoei- 
tion  *^  the  use  of  so  raoeb  Latin  sod 
Greek."  The  first  is  from  Professor 
Airy,  the  Astronomer-Royal. 


"  Q.  You  would  not  on  any  i 
disturb  the  dassios,  as  the  bsoa  of  Ksf' 
llsh  education  at  our  greal  psbbfi 
lohoolst  A,  I  would  not  oo  sdjm- 
eount;  and  perhaps  mors  importue* 
may  be  attacked  to  my  opinioii  ia  thst 
respect^  as  being  professiooally,  as  I  nay 
say,  a  mathematiciaB,  and  hsTing  mad« 
m^  strong  poiots  in  that  seieBeej  I 
sUll  cannot  aufficientiy  express  the  in* 
portance  I  attach  to  the  stody  of  tko 
classies.''  >^ 

The  other  is  from  Dr.  Hoo^,  of 
the  Eew  Botanical  Gardepe^  and  is 
brought  ont  rather  nnwillin^y,  the 
witness  being  a  warm  adTooate  for 
the  introduotion  Into  schools  of  tbe 
natural  adencea.  He  is  speskiog  of 
'*  tbe  higher  branchee  of  the  medloii 
profeadoD.'' 

«  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  tbi 
caae  that  the  clasaical  education  is  b6 
coming  more  valued  t  Toa  may  sty 
that  generally  t  I  think  so,  decid^y. 
Q.  Than  twenty  years  agot  Tei 
Q.  Ton  do  not  know  the  grounds « 
which  account  chiefly  it  is  yalned, 
whether  for  the  sake  of  the  mediosl 
literature  contained  in  the  elissiosl 
laDguageSk  or  for  the  sake  of  the  dis* 
dpfine  1  It  is  for  the  sake  of  tbo  dis- 
cipline chi«fly,  and  for  the  proof  that  s 
man  has  had  so  much  mental  coltare." 

Even   Dr.  Carpenter,  another  of 
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the  identifio  witneaset  ezamined, 
while  meintaining  that  no  edaoa- 
tioii  can  be  oomplete  which  is  not 
^*  Bupplemeated  *'  by  the  physioai 
fldenoea,  attaches  very  high  import- 
ance to  the  ^^philosonhical  stady  of 
langoage^'^  ana  oonsideie  *'that  we 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  and 
the  valne  of  language,  nntil  we  have 
tried  to  pat  oor  tboaghts  into  a 
language  oiffereDt  from  onr  own.'* 
One  of  these  witnesses  indeed — Mr, 
Faraday -— thinks  that  a  classical 
trahdog  in  some  sense  ^really  in- 
jores  the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
other  knowledge;*'  bat  he  makes, 
Tery  honestly  and  candidly,  the 
somewhat  important  admission^  that 
he  is  not  himself  '*  an  edncated  man, 
according  to  the  nsnal  phraseology, 
and  therefore  can  make  no  compari- 
son between  languages  and  natond 
knowledge,  except  as  regards  the 
utility  of  language  in  conveying 
thoughts.'* 

Perhaps     the     most    convincing 
proof  that  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  public  school  education  are   not 
to  be  &irly  attributed  to  any  undue 
importance    attached     to     olassioa, 
will  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  is 
sufBdently  established    by  the  evi- 
dence^ that   as  a  rule — of  course 
with  manv   exceptions  —  the   boys 
who  are  farthest  advanced  in  clas- 
sics also  take  at  least  their  fair  place 
in   the  other  branches  —  mathema- 
tics, history,  modern  languages — in 
those  schools  where  these  form  part 
of  the  regular  work :  and  that  where 
a  special  class  has  been  formed,  with 
the  view  of  studying  more  practical 
enbjeots — as,  for  example,  the  army 
class  at  Eton — and  where,  in  con- 
sideration of  these  special   studies, 
some      exemption     from     classical 
lessons   or    composition   has     been 
oflSared^  this  dan  has  been  Joined 
by   '*the  most   idle   and  worthless 
boys  in  the  school,''  eager,  not   to 
prepare  themselves   for   the   army, 
or  for  anything  else,  but  merely  to 
^  shirk  the  regular  work  ;***  because, 
as  the  Report  pots  it  very  tersely  ai^a 
sensibly,  *Mt  »  not  necessary  to  be 


eleeer  in  order  to  «un  soUd  advan- 
tage ftom  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek;  it  Is  onlv  necessary  to 
be  aU$ntk&f  a  condition  equally  in- 
dispensable to  progress  In  any  other 
study."  And  this  habit  of  atten- 
tion is  exactly  the  most  disagree- 
able and  the  most  valuable  thing 
which  boys  have  to  learn. 

And  here  we  have  the  main  root 
of  all  the  unsatisfactory  results,  long 
if  not  loudly  complained  of,  alike 
by  public  examiners  who  have  to 
reject,  and  by  disappointed  parents 
whose  sons  are  rejected,  honestly 
confessed  and  lamented  by  many 
schoolmasters,  and  now  pnblidy 
announced  bv  a  Royal  Oommission. 
The  ftult  does  not  lie  mainly  la 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  in 
the  hours  devoted  or  not  devoted  to 
this  or  that  branch  of  education ;  it 
is  not  to  be  remedied  by  an  hour  a 
day  subtracted  from  Latin  and  girea 
to  botany.  It  must  have  been  a  sati* 
nst  amongst  the  OoounissioDers  who 
penned  the  words  in  theur  Report-* 
^*We  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  is  taught  at  tneee 
schools ;  to  discover  what  and  how 
much  is  IsanU  in  them  is  difficult" 
Yon  may  pile  Greek  lessons  upon 
Ladn,  phyfflcal  science  lectures  upoH 
mathematical,  and  soperadd  teach- 
ers of  all  the  ologies  and  all  the 
accomplishments  in  rotation,  until 
yoa  make  your  school  time*table 
something  more  awfully  complicate 
ed  than  Bradsbaw;  but  unless  yoa 
can  secure  honest  work  on  the  part 
of  your  scholars  as  well  as  fine 
names  for  the  heading  of  your  col- 
umns, you  may  accomplish  a  very 
taking  programme  for  an  advertis- 
ing academy,  but  yon  will  have  left 
real  eduQation  where  it  is  now. 
What  {s  the  use  of  quoting,  as  Mr. 
Faraday  does,  such  men  as  the 
Stephensons  in  proof  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  system, 
because  such  men  were  found  not'  in 
it  but  9ut  of  it?  George  Ste- 
phenson warl^df  and  would  have 
forked  in  any  public  school  in 
which  he  had  been  placed,  as  wdl 
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as  In  a  ookl  tome.  Bat  yon  cannot 
make  a  boy  an  engineer  simply  by 
stopping  bis  supplies  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  If  an  elaborate  system  of 
velJ-paid  and  able  teacbers  M\b  to 
iiu^nre  in  tbe  majority  of  public- 
ecbool  boys  a  decent  amount  of 
daasical  sobolarsbip,  is  it  at  all 
more  certain  tbat  a  staff  of  scienti- 
fic lecturers  wfll  turn  tbem  out  com- 
petent mecbanicians  or  natural  pbi- 
losopbers?  It  would  be  a  very .  poor 
compliment  to  tbeee  sciences  to 
assume  that  less  real  ability,  or  less 
capacity  for  work,  wer^  required,  in 
order  to  a  satisfactory  progress  in 
tbese,  than  are  demanded  in  the  de- 
partment of  philology.  And  even 
such  a  poor  modicum  of  philological 
knowledge  as  the  Oxford  authori- 
ties are  forced  to  put  up  with  at 
their  matriculations,  is  at  least  as 
valuable  an  elementary  education  as 
an  imperfect  smattering  of  seience. 
Amateur  Latin  prose  tjiat  won^t 
construe  is  as  useful,  even  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  and  more 
harmless,  tban  amateur  steaip-en- 
gines  that  won't  go,  or  amateur 
chemical  combinations  which  blow 
up  tbe  operator. 

Ho;  the  Oommissioneraf  in  satire 
or  sober  earnest,  are  perfectly  right 
in  this.  It  is  not  so  much  what  is. 
taught,  but  what  is  learnt,  which  is 
tlie  test  of  education :  we  hold,  and 
they  hold,  a  classical  training  to  be 
the  best  baeis  of  all,  provided  tbe 
basis  be  sound;  boL  as  an  accu-. 
rate  and  grammatical  knowledge  of 
French  would  involve  a  more  va1u7 
able  mental  discipline  than  a  mere 
shanibUog  construe  of  Latin  or 
,  Greek,  so  the  really  careful  study 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  physical 
sciences  would  no  doubt  be  a  better 
training  for  a  boy  tban  the  practice 
of  conversation  m  Engtisb  French, 
to  which  some  of  tbe  Oommissioners 
seem  inclined  to  attacb  a  very  un- 
due importance.  But  th^  ordinary 
schoolboy,  so  well  described  in  the 
words  of  the  Report — "  who  bas 
the  restless  activity  and  love  of 
play  that  belong  to  vouth  and 
itealth,  who,  like  his  elders,  thinks 
somewhat  slowly,  and  does  not  ex- 


press himself  reauily,  and  to  whom 
mental  effort  is  troublesome  " — la  as 
difficult  to  win  to  a  patient  atndy  of 
the  laws  of  physics. aa  of  the  rules 
of  grammar.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  Oommissioners  in  regretting  that 
natural  science  should,  with  some 
exceptions,  be  "  practically  excladed 
fTC)m  the  education  of  tbe  higher 
classes  in  England*'  That  it  should 
be  entirelv.  ignored  In  some  of  our 
public  schools  is,  we  think  with 
them,  *^a  plain  defect  and  a  great 
practical  evil.*^  But  we  think  they 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that, 
amongst  English  soboolboya,  those 
who  have  little  aptitude  for  h'tera- 
ture,  but  have  a  distinct  aptitude 
for  science,  are  "  many."  There  are 
such  boys  undoubtedly,  but  we  be- 
lieve tbem  to  be  very  few,  jnrt  as 
really  scientific  men  are  few;  and 
to  encourage  the  breed  of  sdentific 
dabblers  we  should  hold  to  be  any- 
thing but  desirable.  No  doubt,  if 
you  institute  a  chemistry  class^  or  a 
geological  lecture  in  a  school,  and 
offer  exemption  from  a  copy  of 
Greek  iambics  or  Latin  prpse  to 
those  who  attend  it,  you  will  exdte 
tbe  scientific  tastes  of  the  school  to 
a  wondertuJ  extent  ^  you  will  fill 
your  lecture-room  with  aspiring 
chemists  and  geologists  at  onoe,  not 
that  they  love  science  more,  but  that 
they  love  Latin  and  Greek  less. 
Your  lecture-room  will  become  as 
popular  as  the  Gave  of  Adullam. 
There  is  another  way,  too,  in  which 
manv  boys  are  very  fond  of  sdenoe, 
much  in  the  same  way  aa  tlie  little 
Tom  TnlHver,  of  pleasant  memory, 
was  ^^  very  fond  of  animals — i,  a.,  oi 
throwing  stones  at  them;"  they 
like  anything  which  affords  them 
amusement  The  rifle-corps  which 
has  been  formed  of  late  in  most 
schools  is  popular  enough  ao  &r  aa 
the  shooting  practice  goes;  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  had  to  be  disoon 
tinned  altogether,  because  the  boys 
will  not  gi?e  the  necessary  amount 
of  time  and  patience  to  the  really 
valuable  part,  the  drill.  The  ex- 
periments in  the  chemistry  daas, 
and  the  excursions  with  the  botani- 
cal  professor,    will  be   a   form    ot 
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gtady  &r  more  to  ttelr  rbf nd  tl)a& 
Greek  rerbe  and  the  roles  of  syntax. 
And  DO  donbt  there  is  a  theory  of 
modern  edacaUon  which  consists  In 
^making  things  pleasant^"  and 
stndying  the  bent  of  the  inclination, 
and  providing  that  a  boy  shall  learn 
what  he  likes,  and  that  only.  It  is 
not  qnlte  in  accordance  with  an  old 
book  which  tells  ns  that  "it  is  good 
for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
Tonth/'  and  that  wisdom  is  wont  to 
lead  her  popil  ^^  at  the  first  by  crook- 
ed ways,  and  torment  him  with  lier 
discipline;**  nor  do  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  theory  which  would  find  any 
acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  the  pre- 
sent Cbmmissioa 

Bnt,  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
classical  training,  with  the  m^ority 
of  pnblic-school  boys,  seems  verv 
Bttle  more  than  a  name.  Let  as  look 
a  little  at  Eton  school  life,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by 
these  volnmes  of  evidence.  Eton 
has  a  natural  right  to  the  first  place 
in  any  inqairy,  as  being  pdr  excels 
lenee  the  public  school  of  England; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  obset^ve  that, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
question  of  failure,  the  Report  gives 
it  a  special  pre-eminence  on  quite 
a  diffefent  ground.  Eton,  with  its 
800  boySf  wins  a  far  less  proportion 
of  nnlversity  prizes  than  other 
schoolH,  and  contributi's  far  more 
than  its  share  of  ignorance  to  the 
general  stock.  Of  those  "melan- 
choly failnres**  which  vex  the  mind 
of  the  Dean  of  Ghristchurch  in  his 
tmdeigradnates,  the  Eton  men  form 
the  yery  large  majority.  The  fact 
Itself  might  be  passed  over  in  cha- 
ritable silence,  or  merely  so  far  no- 
ticed as  to  point  out  some  of  the 
probable  causes — ^for  |he  verdict  is 
accompanied  by  what  the  French 
call  "extenuating  circumstances" — 
were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  self- 
oomplacency  with  which  some  of 
the  Eton  authorities  accept  their 
inferior  position  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship, and  boldly  propound  educa- 
tional aims  which  will  probably  be 
as  novd  to  many  readers  as  to  our- 
selvea.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
are  a  considerable  number  ot  parents 


who  send  their  boys  to  Kton,  not 
with  any  real  wish  to  have  them 
educated  at  all,  but  simply,  as  ibis 
tteport  has  it,  "to  form  friendships, 
and  to  be  made  gentlemen  ;**  many 
with  even  a  less  creditable  view 
than  this— merely,  it  may  be  said, 
for  the  namd  of  the  thing.  These 
are^of  course  not  men  of  high  ranlb 
or  education  themselves,  but  chiefly 
of  the  fiouMaua  riches^  who  can 
and  will  pay  for  a  step  in  position 
for  their  ctlildrbn.  There  are  also 
at  Eton,  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  ataoy  other  poblio  aohoo), 
lads  of  hiffh  rank  and  large  expec- 
tatioos,  who  understand  very  early 
in  hfe  that  work  in  any  shape  is 
not  their  vocation,  and  who  give 
more  or  less  a  leaven  of  indolence  to 
the  school.  We  were  quite  prepared 
to  have  conscientious  teachers  con- 
fess and  lament  this,  as  many  of 
them  do,  and  to  find  allowance  ' 
made  for  it  in  any  comparative  re- 
port of  the  school  as  a  place  of 
education.  But  'tew  would  antici- 
pate such  a  plea  as  this,  gravely  put 
forth  in  evidence  before  a  Oommis- 
sion  of  Inquiry,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  a  tone  which  corresponds  very 
much  with  that  of  some  other  Eton 
authorities.  The  witness  is  one  of  the 
masters,  who  t^ee  occasion,  in  bis 
written  replies  to  the  queries  of  the 
Commission,  to  ^^  refer  to  another 
feature  which  an  Eton  education  calls 
into  existence  ;^' — "  I  mean  a  kind  of 
urmUy  and  repoie  qf  character  ;  this 
will  be  at  once  recognised  as  a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  free-minded 
English  gentlemen,  and  I  think  Eton 
has  its  full  sliare  in  perpetuating 
this  charaeterisUc  in  an  age  in  which 
there  is  much  vieing  with,  much 
outrunning  and  outwitting  one  an- 
other. Eton  l>eing,  from  its  sise 
and  local  advantages,  commonly  con- 
sidered the  first  school  in  the  coun- 
try, there  is  no  strain  at  work  on 
the  boys  to  outtop  another  sohooL 
I  have  heard  parents  of  boys  in 
other  public  schools  say  that  the 
boys  gave  them  the  idea  as  though 
they  were  always  on  tiptoe  straining 
to  overkwk  some  other  school;  from, 
any  anch  habitual  atrain  the  Eton 
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boy     Is     free.'*    Mr    a    Hawti^, 
Appendfx,  163. 

One  clasrical  ftnthor,  tiben^  at  least, 
there  is,  whose  philosophy  Is  deeply 
and  sncoessfnl^  studied  at  Eton. 
The  opening  of  the  second  book  of 
Lnoretios  is  somewhat  of  a  loeut 
tommunu^  bnt  Mr  Hawtrey  has  il- 
lustrated It  in  qnite  an  original  man- 
ner. Eton  boys,  nnder  the  gnidanoe 
of  their  masters,  hare  safely  reached 
those— 

**  Sdlto  doetrini  Mpttntsm  ttmpto  mrt/ntL, 
Detpioere    landt    qa«M    allot,    jwMlmqiio 


&nn,     AtqM    Ttam    pdaatM    qnaran 

tIUb; 
Certve  logenlo,  eontenden  noblliteto, 
HooUt  atqut  ditt  Blti  prwthmte  kbora." 

19 o  aspirations  after  Balliol  scholar- 
ships or  places  in  the  class-lists,  or 
other  petty  ambitions,  distnrb  the 
seren!ty  of  an  Etonian's  mind. 
Those  '^waTs  of  life"  may  excite 
the  miserable  rivalry  of  Wykeham- 
ists or  Bagbeians—  rdn  mortals, 
toiling  in  the  lower  world  of  scho- 
larship, ^vielng  with  and  ontmri- 
ning  and  outwitting  one  another;** 
In  snch  contests  Eton  can  look 
ealmlT  on,  in  tbat  *'  repose  of  char* 
acter**  which  marks  ner  students, 
watching  their  miserable  struggles 
in  a  sort  of  grand  disdain.  Bach  is 
the  latest  fiee  translation  of  the 
epicurean  poet  as  rendered  in  the 
schoolrooms  oi^  Eton.  It  must  be 
upon  this  principle  (at  least  we  can 
discover  no  other)  that  the  present 
head-master,  Mr.  Balston,  declares 
Eton  to  be  **the  most  progressive 
school  in  the  country.'** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that,  whether  we  are  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  advantage  or  a  defi- 
ciency, emulation  is  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  The  fact  is  ad- 
mitted, excused,  or  lamented,  by 
almost  every  Eton  witness.  Now, 
emulation  has  always  been  held  to 
be  one  of  the  great  advantages,  so 
fiur  as  progress  is  concerned,  of 
bringing  boys  together  in  a  public 
school.  It  is  the  principle  upon 
which  all  teachers,  excepting  a  few 
enthusiasts,  have  acted   fW>m  time 


immemorial,  and  continue  to  act. 
The  natuni  tendency,  in  nine 
sdioolboys  out  of  ten,  is  either 
to  active  out-door  amusements,  or 
^which  is  much  worse)  to  general 
indolence;  and  these  tendencies 
are  certainly  not  weakened  by  com- 
panionship. Unless  we  diooee  to 
let  a  boy  run  wild  and  do  what 
seems  good  In  his  own  eyes,  we 
have  to  counteract  these  inwaid 
propensities  and  outward  t^npta- 
tions  to  idleness  by  such  other  in- 
floences  as  we  may.  Ponishment 
Is  useful,  but  only  when  sparin^y 
used  and  kept  as  a  last  resort ;  um 
abstract  love  of  knowledge  and  \ 
moral  sense  of  duty  are  moet  desir- 
able and  charming  motives  to  call 
into  play,  but  they  require  to  be 
largely  supplemented  In  boy^^  as 
alas!  thev  do  In  men.  An  honour- 
able  rivalry  and  competition  is  one 
of  the  strongest  a^ndes^  and  Is 
usually  not  difficult  to  excite.  Oor 
whole  public  school  and  university 
system,  with  its  machinery  of  form^ 
removes,  examinations,  prizes,  scho- 
larships, and  honour-classes,  is  sll 
built  upon  it.  There  are  some  pe- 
culiar reasons  for  Its  comparative 
weakness  at  Eton. 

The  school  oonrista,  as  eveiy  one 
knows,  of  *  seventv  scholars  ou 
the  royal  foundation,  called  col- 
legers, and  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  boys  not  on  the  fonndatioD, 
called  oppidans.  Eorming  collee- 
tlvely  one  body  for  all  educational 
purposes,  classed  together  in  the 
same  forms,  oompeUtors  in  the 
same  examinations,  they  are  In 
other  respects  very  much  apart 
Peculiar  school  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, indeed,  mske  this  severance 
much  wider  than  it  need  be,  or 
ought  to  be;  but  In  a  great  degree 
It  Is  unavoidable.  They  are  lodged 
in  a  separate  building,  and  they 
wear  a   distinctive   dresa.     Gonse-  | 

quently,  collegers  and  oppidans  look 
upon  each  other  with   conaderable  \ 

Jealousy:  they  acknowledge  eadi 
other  as  schoolfellows,  says  one  of 
the   mastera   in   his   evidence^   but 
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bardly  as  playfeUowa:  In  tMt,  tb« 
two  bodies  at  Eton  stand  to  each 
other  more  in  the  relation  of  two 
rival  oolleges  in  the  same  nniyev- 
sity,  than  of  boys  in  the  same 
sohooL  The  existence  of  this 
rivalry  might  (as  in  the  comparative 
case  referred  to)  have  proved  a 
stimnlna  to  both;  and,  In  tact^  in 
former  days,  it  has  often  been  so. 
Bat,  by  recent  arrangements,  the 
elections  into  oolle^  (which  implies 
an  almost  gratmtons  edaoation) 
have  been  thrown  open  to  nnre- 
stricted  competition*  The  number 
of  candidates  on  most  occasions  is 
very  large.  Boys  carefally  trained 
and  accarately  gronoded,  nsoally 
of  more  than  average  ability  and 
(what  b  more  important)  habits  of 
work,  are  alone  likely  to  be  sno- 
cessfol:  so  that  the  college  is  regn- 
larlv  fed  by  supplies  of  what  may 
fiurJy  be  called  picked  boys  out  of 
sJl  England.  Not  only  so,  bat  the 
parents,  in  modt  easels,  are  those 
who  look  npon  education  in  its 
true  light  as  a  preparation  for  life, 
and  impress  npon  their  boys  that 
they  will  have  to  make  their  waj  in 
the  world  by  their  own  exertions. 
A  boy  comes  into  college  yonng, 
well  trained,  with  good  natnral 
powers  early  cnltivateo,  finds  him- 
self associated  with  others  like  him* 
aelf^  with  whom  work  is  not  nnfa- 
ahlonable,'  and  he  has  every  oppor- 
tunity and  every  encouragement  to 
go  on  as  he  has  begun.  The  very  tra- 
ditional customs  that  exclude  him, 
aa  a  colleger,  from  the  most  expen- 
sive of  Eton  amusements — the  boats, 
— and  make  him  a  member  of  a  se- 
parate football  and  cricket  dub^ 
contribute  to  protect  him  firom  some 
forms  of  fsshionable  idleness. 

With  the  boy  who. enters  as  an 
oppidan,  all  this  is  very  different 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be 
fdr,  to  take  the  ease  of  a  noble- 
man's son,  or  any  lad  of  more  than 
ordinary  expectationa,  whose  friends 
may  have  been  so  very  foolish  as 
to  impress  upon  him  ihat  in  his 
case   mental    exertion  is    nnneoea- 


saiy.  These  r  are  eaoepttonal  oases, 
even  at  Eton,  Let  us  suppose*  the 
voung  oppidan  to  be  one  of  that 
large  clasa  of  younger  sons  of  gfHi- 
tlemen  of  moderate  fortnne,  who 
have  really  their  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world  as  well  as  the  cot 
legers,  and  to'  enter  the  school  wjth 
a  ffdr  amount  of  scholarship,  good 
arerage  abilities,  and  no  positive 
disindination  to  exert  them.  But 
even  then,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
associations  which  surround  him 
is  as  much  against  anvthing  like 
hard  work,  as  it  is  in  iavour  of  a 
manly  independence  and  gentle 
manlike  conduct.  He  finds  that 
reading,  beyond  a  certain  moderate 
amount,  is  un&shionable.  The 
tacit  understanding  is  that  the  col- 
legers are  to  do  the  intelleotoal 
work,  to  win  the  school  and  ,uni- 
versiQr  honours  (i(^  indeed,  snoh 
things  be  worth  winning^  and  that 
the  oppidans  are  to  win  the  Henley 
race,  if  possible,  and  beat  Harrpw 
and  Winchester  at  cricket.  Ther^ 
is  confessedly  a  feeling  amo^  the 
latter,  that  reading  is  not  "in  their 
line,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  slow 
thing  to  do.*^*  Even  if  m  oppi- 
dan is  likely  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  the  nniversity,  the  rest|  we 
are  told,  are  not  at  all  proua  of 
him.  This  feelins  arises  in  nart, 
no  doubt,  from  the  leaven  of  in-* 
difSarentism  infused  into  the  oppi- 
dan body  by  the  class  of  boys  oe* 
fore  mentioned,  who  assume  a  na- 
tural licence  to  be  idle;  but,  in 
part  also,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
somewhat  antagonistio  feelins  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  collegers; 
they  feel  that,  as  far  as  school  dis- 
tinctions are-  concerned,  they  would 
compete  at  a  disadvantage  with 
these  latter,  In  spite  of  their  own 
great  superiority  in  numbers,  be- 
cause their  rivals  are  indivianally 
picked  boys.  So  Uiat  it  beooipaei 
rather  'Hhe  thing^  not  to  compel 
at  all.  The  ITewcastle  scholarship 
— the  great  dassical  distinction  at 
Eton,  annually  contested  by  the 
best  scholars  in  the '  highest  forms 
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' — ^bas  b^en  of  late'-yeiin  monopo- 
lised by  collegers ;  no  oppidan  haft 
iron  it  now  fbr  aevcm  yean.  Tbe 
eoHegers  again,  b^dea  the  oompe- 
titive  examfntion  at  entrance,  and 
the  fioHl  «5olnpet1tSon  to  which  moat 
of  them  look  forward  for  the  fel- 
loWBhipa  at  King's  Oollege,  have 
ta  intermediate  examinadon  of  a 
vety  etrlct  character,  by  which 
tbeir  places  are  mote  or  less  deter- 
mhoed,  so  that  they  are  under  a 
contintial  stfmnlas  to  worit;  while 
for  the  oppidan  ther^  exists  noHiing 
"of  the  Iclbd.  He  gets,  as  a.  rale, 
ttmo  iteps,  or  temoves,  each  year; 
ont^  is  a  mere  matter  of  seniority^ 
'involTing  no  examination  at  all; 
and  the  other  is  not  obtained,  as  in 
most  schools,  by  competition.  The 
efamination  (called  ^  trials^')  is  a 
Xnere  test,  so  fat  tram  formidabie 
ihaX  to  **  riitjff  a  remore"  is  a  rare 
o<!JBurrenc^  and  even  amongst  idle 
boys  is  accounted  a  disgrace.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  a 
tlevA  and  ambitions  boy  to  obtaii> 
two  ^  tbese  steps  by  one  examina* 
tlon,  Which  is  known  as  a  *^  double 
reimoye."  'But  this  opening  to  pro- 
motion does  not  amsct  Uie .  large 
minority,  who  are  content  to  move 

(  on  easily  and  gradually  with  tbeir 
jfilldws,  under  no  stimulus  to  pass 
them,  and  in  Httle  danger  of  being 
left  behitid. 

'  If,  again,  tbe  young  Etonian 
looks  rout)d  him  fbr  the  leading 
boys  (in*  tbe  achool,  those  who  bsye 
iilnuence  oyer  others,  who  are 
looked    up   to,    talked  about,   con- 

,  iuTted,  and  imitated,  be  finds  them 
in  tbe  crew  of  the  "eight,*'  or  the 

eayers  in  the  **eleyen."  *'It  is 
ipoSsible,''  says  one  yety  able 
Witlklefi^  **for  a  bby  to  obtain  any 
^etteriQ  influebce  in  the  6<3hool 
merely  by  intclRecttnJ  distinction.*' 
*^  The  captain  of  the  boats  or  cricket 
tft'a  far  greater  bero  than  the  New- 
Mtto  86bdar."  And  this  influence 
is^*«-p^aps  almost  of  necessity-^ 
i^rf  generally  recognised  by  tUe 
DMstets.  tf 'any  appeal  has  to  be 
mOiti  to  tbe  better  feelings  of  th« 


school  generaSty,  a  row  to  be  stop- 
"ped,  Or  an  objectionable  practioe  to 
be  dif^bouraged,  the  captain  of  the 
boats,  not  tbe  bead  of  the  school,  is 
the  safest  perM>n  to  appeal  to.   The 
fonner   *Ms  recognised  by  tbe  mas- 
ters as  a  person  of  great  import- 
ance,"  says   Dr.    €kx)dford.    Much 
of  the  indifference  with  which  a&y 
kind  of  intellectual  pre-emlnenee  is 
regarded    by   the  boys  tbenueltea, 
may  be  fkirly  laid  to  the  chai^ge  of 
the   system    pursued    at    Eton  in 
strong  contrast  to  most  other  pub- 
lic schools.    One  fact  alone  speab 
yolnmes.    A  half-holiday  is  one  of 
those  intelligible  r^wanfs  of  ylrtoe 
which  comes  home  to  the  fe^Uogs 
of  eyery  schoolboy.    Now,  at  Etoo, 
half-holidays  are*  giyen  on  faer  Ma- 
jesty's    birthday    and     ootonatjon- 
day,  and  on  the  day  on  wbidi  she 
first  yisited    the   school,    which  is 
loyal   and   proper;    also  when  in 
Etonian  is  made  a  Judge  or  a  bishop, 
or  ^^  elected  to  represent  certain  oon- 
stitaencies     in    Parliament;'^    abo  • 
on  ^^  the  marriage  of  a  sou  c^  one  of 
the  Fellows,  or  the  birth  of  thegnod- 
child  of  any  WbUow;"  also  "on  tbe 
presentation  of  personal  omsmeots 
to    tbe   bead-master   by  noble  n> 
presentAfiyes  of    Scotland,  Irelsod, 
or  Wales;"*  so  that  a  balf-boMsy, 
in  tbe  way  of  honourable  comme- 
moration, IS,  to  say  tbe  lesst,  Mt 
sparingly   bestowed    at   Eton;  bit 
none  is  giyen  for  any  kind  of  mn- 
verslty  distinction  gained  by  an  old 
Etonian.    Again,  there  are  scM- 

Srisses  giyen,  in  tbe  head-ms^r^ 
iyision,  "but  no  one  ever  know 
who  gets  them ;  tbe  exerdse  is  not 
recited  or  printed,  and  no  pains  is 
taken  to  make  the  sohool  generally 
acquainted  with  those  Who  are  dis- 
tinguished in  that  way.**  "li  i« 
yery  often  through  tbe  'TitMes* 
that  I  find  out  who  has  gained  tbe 
prizes  at  Eton,"  says  one  of  the 
masters.  Oan  any  one  wonder  that 
the  great  motiye  of  cmuIaUon  it 
almost  extinct  amongst  Eton  oppi* 
dans?  Hefe  Is  tbe  eyidence  of  one 
of  the  Junior  masters: — 
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"I  tfritfk  if  the  prices  were  tna^e 
liior«  oC  if  there  ^as  some  way  of  muk- 
iiig  knc^wn  to  the  school  who  got  them. 
If  they  were  giren  out  pablicly;  if  tpe- 
•ial  e^minera  wen  had  for  tiietn,  if 
they  were  printed,  Had  the  lame  kind 
of  edtU  givea  to  them  as  it  given  to  the 
game*  by  the  public  ezhibitione,  they 
would  be  more  generally  .^ared^  for  in 
the  echool ;  and  I  think  that  it  what 
is  found  in  other  achools  where  that 
has  been  done.  Jf  you  aeked  an  ordi- 
nary oppidan,  I  Bhoold  think  he  gene- 
TtXtv  would  not  know  who  was  Kew- 
eastle  aoholar.  ^e  interert  as  to  who 
gete  Ifie  Newcastle  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  interest  of -Who  is  in  the 
ei^ht,  or  who  is^  in  the  eleven,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  Is  not  a  matftet 
4>f  general  interest  in  the  eehool :  if 
yon  ask  them,  they  generally  «aewef^-^ 
'  Some  oollegor  or  other.'  "— 'EvideiMeL 
L  p.  177. 

> '  It  wril  be  fiome  little  oonsolation, 
After  this,  to  an  anxioua  and  am- 
bMona  fettber,  to  be  assoretl  that 
theto  kind  of  distinctions,  if  gained, 
Will  not  absoldtely  Imperil  his  son's 
popnlarity  at  Eton,  bot  will  be  al- 
lowed for  as  harmless  eocentricitiee, 
if  he  be  a  popular  character  in  other 
ways.  A  .very  sensible  and  iogenn- 
ous  yoong  witness,  late  captain  of 
the  School  Eleven,  thinks  that  if  an 
oppidan  is  only  remarkable  ^^for 
beong  distingni&ed  in  intelleotnid 
pnrsoits,"  the  tesit  of  the  oppidan 
world  "wonld  wither  look  down 
upon  hhnj;'!  but  "if  be  can  do 
anything  elfie— tf  be  oan  row,  or 
play  cricket,  or  any  other  athletic 
game,  I  do  not  think  he  ia  fh^ttghi 
the  itone  of  for  reading."  The  ital- 
ics are  the  Ckmimissioners*. 

Now  this  exaltation  of  body 
a^et  mind  is  common  enough  to  a 
certain  extent  at  all  schools  and  to 
all  schoolboys.  It  Is  an  evil  against 
wbleh  all  school  trainidg  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  especially  directed.  That 
skUl  and  proficiency  in  games,  or 
bodity  prowess  and  aotMty  of  any 
kind,  shoald  win  for  a  boy  respect 
and  admiration  from  his  schoolfel- 
lofws,  is  not  only  natnral,  it  is  very 
desiittble ;  and  ooi*  English  public 
soliools  wonld  kMe  one  of  their  best 
obaraoteristios  if  this  fteliag  were 


wanting.  But  that  it  should  entirdj 
override  the  ambition  for  higher  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  public  estimation 
in  the  achoolboy  world  which  has  al- 
ways hitherto  attended  brilliant  and 
successfal  scholarship,  is  a  new  and 
dangerous  feature  in  the  public  school 
constitution.  As  yet  it  seems  to  have 
shown  itself  decidedly  only  at  Eton. 
Of  Winchester  the  Commission  re- 
ports that  ^*  there  is  no  want  of  emu- 
lation or  of  respect  for  work:  a  bojr 
who  gets  on  is  looked  np  to,  and  the 
scholarships  and  other  competitions 
excite  greiat  interest  in  the  school " 
At  Harrow,  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  games  ^^practi- 
cally exercise  a  high  mflnenee  in  the 
school,"  bot  "  not  such  as  to  coun- 
teract the  inflneilce  of  the  monitors." 
^'  I  should  never  have  dreamt,'^  says 
the  late  capt^  of  the  school,  ^^  of 
any  sach  class  of  boys  exercising  a 
paramount  influence  when  I  was  at 
Harrow."  It  would  not  be  easy, 
he  says  iagain,  to  find  a  boy  at 
Harrow  who  did  not  know  who  had 
got. the  prize  that  half,  or  who  was 
first '  in  his  examination.  Th^ 
chair  the  member  of  the  eleven  who 
has  made  the  largest  score  at  the 
Lords^  match,  and  carry  him  about 
in  somewhat  perilous  triumph,  as 
all  know  who  may  have  seen  ihe 
ceremony  ;  but  we  are  told  also  by 
the  same  witness  that  'Hhere  is  a 
very^  great  deal  of  cheering  and  ex- 
citement about  the  prizes  and-  scho- 
larships." At  Bagby  the  evidence 
Is  the  same  as  to  the  real  spirit  of 
emulation  in  the  school,  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  soooess  and  pro- 
gress of  individual  boys  by  their 
schoolfellows,  and  the  wholesome 
influence  of  the  Rugby  *•  Sixth'*  as 
of  the  Harrow  monitors.  This  in- 
fluence, indeed,  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  a  direction  which  would 
nave  been  scarcely  expected  :  ^'  Of 
oonrse*' — says  a  witness  who  left  , 
Rngbv  so  late  as  1860,  afier  spend- 
ing SIX  years  there,  speaking,  quite 
as  it  were  by  the  way,  of  ordinary 
inducements  to  work-—"  of  course  n 
there  is  a  fellow  low  in  the  house, 
the  sixth  fellows  wonld  be  perpetu- 
ally at  him,  till  he  was  anxious  to 
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get  oat  of  his  form  for  the  hoaonr 
of  the  hoQse.** 

There  wiH  be  very  IftUe  doubt  In 
the  mind  of  any  onpr^odioed  read- 
er who  oompares  uie  evidence  of 
the  working  of  tbeae  great  schools, 
that  another  great  oaose  of  the 
oomparatively  little  valae  attached 
to  intellectaal  distinctions  in  the 
mind  of  the  Eton  oppidans,  is  the 
decline,  or  we  might  rather  say  the 
extinction,  of  the  monitorial  or  sixth 
form  authority.  It  is  somewhat 
singnlar  that  a  form  of  Royemment 
adopted  very  early  by  Eton  from 
Winchester,  and  which  was  import- 
ed into  both  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
according  to  the  most  probable  tra^ 
dition,  by  their  Eton  nead-masters, 
should  have  survived  in  full  vigour, 
improved  and  developed,  but  not 
weakened,  by  time,  in  the  two 
younger  schools  as  well  as  in  its 
original  birth-place,  but  should 
ha?e  fallen  into  complete  abeyance 
at  Eton.  It  is  a  fact  which  will 
Burprise  a  good  many  who  knew 
the  school  only  in  its  earlier  days, 
that  'Hhe  monitorial  system,  as  such, 
does  not  exist  at  Eton.*^  "  In  the- 
ory the  ten  first  oppidans  and  the 
seven  first  collegers  nave  still  moni- 
torial power  ;**  but  in  practice  the 
former  rarely  exercise  it — never, 
unless  by  special  direction  of  the 
masters.  Even  in  college  it  is  very 
seldom  put  in  force,  and  the  instan- 
ces are  becoming  more  and  more 
exceptional.  Such  authority  ^'does 
not  exist,"  says  one  of  the  masters. 
Br.  Gooaford  (now  provost,  and  late 
head-master)  recognises  its  exist- 
ence as  to  matters  of  discipline,  but 
seems  unable  to  say  that  it  is  in 
any  way  really  exercised.  The  right 
to  set  punishments  to  be  written 
out  he '  acknowledges  as  belonging 
to  the  sixth  form  generally,  but 
not  to  inflict  any  form  of  corporal 
chastisement,  except  amongst  the 
collegers.  '^  It  is  not  Uiought  the 
thing,"  says  one  of  the  witnesses, 
in  very  expressive  phrasa  for  a 
sixth-form  oppidan  to  ^Mick'*  a  boy. 
Such  a  corrective  process  would  be 


even  more  tolerated  by  pabOe  opte- 
ion  — ''less    likely    to   be   tsUnd 
about'' — ^if    it    were   performed  bj 
tlie  captain  oi  the  boi^     Bat  it  ii 
only  of  late  years  that  this  kind  of 
authority  has  fallen  faito  sueh  entire 
disuse.     ^  Twenty   years  back  the 
sixth  form  were  fhr  more  aotive  in 
upholding 'outward  ordinances  and 
discipline  than  the  present  genera- 
tion.*'   This  is  the   evidence  of  a 
master   (Mr.    Birch)    who  heatates 
whether  or  not  to  regret  the  change; 
confessing,   however,   that  whet&r 
it  has  l>Mn  attended  ^  with  no  eyil 
results  is  perhiltw  an  open  qoestioD,'' 
and   that   the   absence  of  the  old 
sixth-form  authority  has  a  tendenef 
perhapt  to  exalt  physical  abofe  lite- 
rary success."    We  imagine  there  ii 
no  ^perhaps"  on  that  point    Bot 
he  is  almost  the  only  Eton  witnen 
who  goes  even  so  &r  as  this.   With 
one    mind    and    one    month,  from 
that  impracticable  conservative,  Mr. 
Head-Master    BiJston,  to   the  oot- 
spoken  reformer,  Mr.  Johnson,  thej 
maintain  that   such   barbarismi  as 
thrashings  by  monitors  are  nnwo^ 
th^  of  Eton— contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit    of    the    school — snbfeisire, 
in  fiict,  of  its  "repose  and  seren- 
ity."   Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  "if 
the    Eton    boys    are   disdngoisbed 
as   being   pleasanter   boys  to  deal 
with  than  others,    it  is  m  oome- 
quence  of  no  strain  being  pot  upon 
them,  and  because  they  are  nnder 
the   guidance   of  natural   inflnenoe 
almost  entirely."    This  natural  infla- 
ence,  we  presume,  he  would  explain 
by  the  words  which   he  elsewhere 
uses;*  that  '*the  boys  throngboot 
the  school  are  very  groatly  infloeno- 
ed  and  controlled  by  leading  bo^a 
who  have  earned  their  eminence  in 
games;"    and    he    maintains   thai 
this,  together  with  "  the  practice  of 
the   masters   to   use    these  natoral 
leaders   as   their   occasional  agents 
in  communicating  thdr   views  and 
wishes  in  cases  where  they  think  it 
right  to  avoid  direct  interfereooe," 
works  better  in  practice  than  what 
is  called  the  monitorial  system.  "  I 
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believe,"  sayi  he,  "  that  in  all  this 
Eton  fs  iooomparably  wiser  and 
happier  than  other  Mhools."  He 
thinks  that  '*a  bo^,  even  a  h!gh« 
minded  bo^,  who  is  invested  with 
the  anthont  J  of  a  prefect^  is  tempt- 
ed to  be  a  tyrant,  and  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  over-rate  himself/*  His 
evidence  on  this  point  is  cnnonsly 
contradictory  pf  l>r.  (Woodford's,  who 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the 
discipline  maintained  by  the  sixth : 

'*They  insure  the  maintenaooe  of 
order  and  rabordinfttioa  withoat  espio- 
aage  on  the  part  of  the  maaters,  and 
sappreia  much  wbioh  might  otherwise 
go  aroias  without  the  poMibitity  of  the 
maater^s  beiog  aware  of  |t  I  have  no 
donbt,  too,  that  they  tend  to  snppreia 
the  tyranny  of  the  itronger ;  the  very 
fact  of  the  power  being  aasigned  to 
boyi  not  according  to  b<^ily  atrength, 
bnt  according  to  rank  in  school,  and 
that  the  lower  boy,  whatever  his  phy- 
sieal  capabilities  be^  mnet  rabmit  to  the 
authority  of  hia  SDperiors  in  school,  ap- 
pears to  me  necessary  to  prodnce  the 
result  above  stated." — App.  Ana.  28. 

Not  Dr.  Bntler  of  Harrow,  or  D^ 
Temple  of  Rngby,  oonld  speak  more 
strongly  in  favonr  of  this  form  of 
government,  which  they  find  so  nse- 
nil  in  their  own  schools.  Bnt  Dr. 
Goodford  is  speaking  in  these  terms 
of  an  anthonty,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Johnson  and  others,  no  longer 
exists  at  Eton,  and  whose  non-ex- 
istence, in  their  view,  makes  it  ^Mn- 
conriparably  wiser  and  happier  than 
other  schools.''  Either  the  hite 
head-master  conld  have  known 
wonderfully  little  of  the  real  inter- 
nal working  of  the  school,  or  the 
change  in  this  respect  has  been 
mnoh  more  rapid  and  complete  than 
the  other  evidence  goes  to  show; 
for  Dr.  Goodford  oiy  resigned  in 
1882. 

It  is  clear  however,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  Commissioners'  Beport, 
that .  the  Eton  witnesses  have  not 
encceeded  in  Impressing  them  with 
thoir  own  estimate  of  monitorial 
discipline.  The  Oommissioners  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  convio- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  system  it- 


self ''that  it  has  borne  excellent 
fmits,  and  done  most  valuable  ser- 
vice to  edncation ;  that  it  has  large- 
ly assisted  to  create  and  keep  alive 
a  high  and  sonnd  tone  of  feeling 
and  opinion,  has  promoted  inde- 
pendence and  manliness  of  charac- 
ter, and  has  rendered  possible  that 
oon)bination  of  ample  liberty,  with 
order  and  dipcfpline,  which  is  among 
the  best  characteristics  of  onr  great 
English  schools."  And  even  in 
their  special  report  on  Eton,  while 
they  state  candidly  and  fairly  what 
are  no  donbt  the  conscientions 
opinions  of  Etonian  witnesses,  thev 
only  so  hr  adopt  them  as  to  remark 
that  **Eton  is  as  thoronghly  con- 
vinced of  its  own  snperior  happi- 
ness in  not  having  tne  monitorial 
authority,  as  those  schools  where 
it  exists  are  of  the  advantage  of 
having  H" 

We  are.  looking  at  the  question 
now  simply  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
industrious  or  non-industrious  habits 
of  a  school.  The  estimated  value 
of  intellectual  saocess  will  depend 
in  very  considerable  degree  upon 
its  Immediate  and  apparent  resalta, 
amongst  boys  as  amongst  men.  If^ 
progress  in  school  work,  and  pro-' 
motion  into  the  highest  form,  lead 
to  acknowledged  position  and  au- 
thority over  a  boy's  fellows,  one 
gieat  additional  inducement  to  work 
will  have  been  established.  The 
privileges  of  the  monitor  or  nrefeoL 
his  power  to  command  service  ana 
obedience,  if  supported  unflinching- 
ly by  the  masters,  will  win  him  re- 
spect from  those  below  him,  unless 
he  be  himself  of  veiy  weak  character 
indeed.  Orderlv  and  industrious 
boys  will  regard  his  position  with  a 
generous  envy,  as  what  they  aspire 
to  some  day  for  themselves;  the 
unruly  spirits  in  the  school  will  have 
a  wholesome  dread  even  of  what 
they  affect  to  despise.  But  where, 
as  at  Eton,  '^the  sixth-form- does 
not  in  fBCt,  enjov  any  sooisl  pre- 
eminence apart  from  that  of  age, 
and  there  seems  practically  to  be 
no  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  aud  the  rest  of  the  schooV** 
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there  one  of  tbe  strongest  indace- 
ments  for  a  boy.  to  work  bis  way 
up  into  tbe  Bixtb  is  absent  Tbe 
ambition  of  power  and  command 
may  not  be  an  unmixedly  good 
moUve — ^few  human  motives  are— 
nor  will  boys  always  make  jadicioos 
nse  of  this  power  when  they  have  it 
We  perfectly  remember  thiat,  when 
one  of  the  argnmeuts  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  oontinning  the  game-laws 
was,  that  they  formed  a  main  in- 
ducement for  country  gentlemen  to 
reside  upon  their  estates  instead  of 
spending  their  time  and  money  in 
London,  it  was  replied,  that  this 
was  something  like  bribing  Master 
Jackey  to  be  a  good  boy  at  school, 
bv  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  kick  the  cat  abontwhen 
he  got  home ;  a  furm  of  reward 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  oat,  and 
not  ultimatelv  to  the  improvement 
of  Master  Jackey.  Any  Eton  master 
is  welcome  to  the  illusti-ation  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  that  tbe  privi- 
lege of  oppressing  the  inferior  ani- 
n:ial,  wbeiher  poacher,  or  cat,  or 
lower-boy,  is  a  very  injudicioas  and 
immoral  bait  to  hold  out  in  either 
of  the  supposed  cases ;  but  we  mast 
claim  tbe  right  to  deny  that  oppres- 
sion or  capricious  tyranny  is  any 
necessary  oonseqaence  of  monitoral 
aatbority;  and  we  hold  it  as  good 
for  the  lower-boy  to  be  taught  to 
obey,  as  for  the  sixth-form  to  have 
the  right  to  command.  So  long  itt 
no  especial  privileges  are  attached  to 
position  in  the  school,  so  long  will 
that  position  fail  to  be  the  object 
of  an  honourable  rivalry,  or  to  in- 
sure any  amount  of  influence  over 
others;  and  so  long  as  this  infln- 
ence  is  transferred  from  those  to 
whom  it  ought  of  right  to  belong 
to  the  champions  of  the  river  and 
the  oricketneld,  so  long  will  the 
£ton  authorities  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  the  result  is,  as  it  is 
now  confessed  to  be,  that  ^'  games 
come  first,  books  second;*'  or  that 
while  tbe  Eton  boy  is  ^^high-prin- 
cipled, well-mannered,  docile,  agree- 
able,  versatile,"  he  '*bas  not   that 


respect  for  labour  and  contempt  for 
indolence  which  distfugmshes  Rugby 
above  other  schools.*** 

But,  indeed,  many  of  them  do 
not  complain.  They  seem  quite 
content  to  accept  things  as  they 
stand ;  to  believe  the  captain  of  the 
boats  to  be  the  legitimate  head  of 
the  school,  while  the  winner  of  t^e 
Newcastle  is  only  "some  colleger 
or  othectf*'  There  is  too  much  tend- 
ency at  Eton,  not  only  amongst 
boys  but  amongst  Bmsters,  to  en- 
ooorage  a  notion,  ratfaet  too  preva- 
lent just  now,  which  is  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  this  Report, 
'^that  laborious  pastime,  by  virtue 
of  being  laborious,  may  rise  in  moral 
worth  to  the  same  level  as  work." 
We  have  no  wish  to  depredate 
physical  education ;  atiiiletio  sports 
nave  always  been  a  part  of  tbe 
training  of  Englishmen;  nor  have 
we  forgotten  who  it  was  that  de- 
clared that  tbe  battle  of  Walerioo 
was  won  in  the  piayiog-fields  ef 
Eton.  We  do  not  even  crtre  to  seni- 
tittise  too  dosely  the  cricket  and 
boaUng  accounts,  or  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  fact  which  the  Com- 
missioners elidt,  that  £1800  a-year 
is  spent  upon  the  gam^;  being 
firmly  convinced  that  those  who 
remember  the  Eton  of  older  days 
know  ^  that  a  much  lfiu:ger  sam  was 
conUuually  squandered  upon  objects 
infinitelv  less  wholesome  and  leas 
reputable.  But  it  is  a  serious  evil 
when  games,  however  healtljfd  and 
manly,  become  not  the  rdaxation 
but  tbe  business  of  a  public  school. 
Many  a  parent,  and  many  a  good 
cricketer  too,  will  heartily  concur 
in  tbe  measure  of  reform  which  Dr. 
Gkxxlford  desires  to  see,  and  which 
appears  rather  to  have  startled  the 
Commissioners,  whether  becauae 
they  are  enthnsiaBts  in  the  noble 
science,  or  because  any  reform  sog- 
gested  by  the  conservative  proTost 
was  startling — ^he  wishes  that  tbe 
professional  players,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  *^  coach''  the  bova,  were 
forbidden  the  ground  altogether. 
An  ambitious  cricketer^  under  pre- 


*  Mr.  Brownings  Appendix,  Ana.  42. 
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aent  olretinkstanoefl,  praotiaes  flome- 
tbing  like  tweDty-seven  Lours  In 
the  week.  The  trainiDg  f^r-  the 
eight  takes  up  eomewhat  less  time, 
bat  still  is  apt  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  a  boy's  real  energies.  In  one 
tense,  Eton  is  fast  becoming  classi- 
cal in  the  extreme;  it  is  reverting 
to  the  Roman  gymnaaiam ; 
••MiilUtiiUt  iMttqw  piMT,  ndsTlt  tt  lUsit'' 

It  is  very  well  to  say  that  dis- 
tinction in  athletic  sports  is  qaite 
compatible  with  distiDctjon  in 
school  work;  nay,  that  vigour  of 
body  generates  and  maintains  vi- 
gour of  mind.  It  is  a  beautiful 
theory,  and  was  excellently  put,  in 
a  well-known  speech,  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston — in  his  own  person  not  an 
inapt  illustration  of  his  thesis — 
and  was  corroborated  by  a  head- 
master who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  taken  up  and  applauded, 
as  all  such  theories  are,  by  an  ad- 
miring public.  The  Oommissioners 
themselves  have  a  hankering  after 
it.  Speaking  of  eminence  in  games 
and  eminence  in  scholarship,  they 
say,  ^4t  is  certain  the  two  things 
are  by  no  means  incompatible;  it 
frequently  happens  that  boys  who 
are  diligent  and  distinguished  in 
school  and  at  college  earn  distinc-, 
tion  also  in  the  cricket-field  or  on 
the  river."  The  fallacy  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "  frequently :"  the 
ezcepUons  are  just  numerons  enough 
to  prove  that  the  rule  lies  the  other 
way.  If  you  could  always  insure 
in  the  schoolboy  that  judicious 
moderation  in  all  tilings  which  you 
OHU  never  insure  in  grown-up  men; 
if  you  could  induce  him  to  take 
just  that  amount  of  cricket  which 
would  send  him  back  with  a  relish 
to  his  Greek  iambics,  or  to  shut  up 
his  Tbncydides  exactly  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  brain  was  in  danger 
of  over-work,  and  a  torn  down  the 
river  would  open  his  chest  and 
brighten  hia  eye;  and  if  all  his 
companions  and  rivals  in  the  school 
can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  same 
golden  mean  for  study  and  exercise ; 
•—yon  will  have  worked  a  reforma- 
tion not  only  in  the  schoolboy,  but 


in  human  nature.  Or  if  a  boy  have 
such  a  rapid  intelligence  in  study 
that  he  can  accomplish  in  five  hours 
the  head-work  which  coats  another 
boy  ten,  combined  with  a  quickness 
of  eye  and  hand  tiiat  attains  as  it 
were  by  intuition  the  skill  which 
others  only  gain  by  laborious  prao- 
tice,  then  he  may  turn  out  the 
model  student  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much,  who  is  to  be  at  once  head 
of  tlie  school  and  captain  of  the 
eleven,  but  who  is  seldom  found  on 
the  list  of  anv  school  in  present 
existence.  Such  combinations  of 
powers  are  rare ;  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
are  distributed  more  evenly.  As 
schools  stand  at  present,  the  thing 
becomes  more  and  more  improbable. 
If  school  gapies  were  a  mere  relaxa- 
tion;  if  no  boy  was  allowed  to 
spend  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  hours  on  the  cricket-ground,  or 
certain  other  hours  over  his  books 
— which  was  practically  very  much 
the  case  in  other  school-days— the 
combination  of  excellence  in  both 
points  would  be  much  more  pos- 
sible and  more  common.  Bat  when 
a  place  in  the  eleven,  or  a  place  at 
an  examination,  is  only  to  be  won 
by  hard  work — when  a  boy  has  his 
private  tutor  for  cricket,  and  his 
separate  study  for  private  reading — 
he  fullows  the  bent  of  his  ambition 
or  his  inclination  somewhat  to  ex- 
cess in  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
So,  in  the  really  studious  boy,  'most 
of  his  fingers  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming thumbs,  and  he  takes  to 
running  after  the  manner  of  cows. 
The  games  in  which  he  feels  he  is 
not  born  to  excel  become  distaste- 
ful to  him,  especially  as  he  gets 
high  in  the  school,  and  he'  gives 
^them  up  altogether.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mental  powers  of 
the  hard-working  athlete  become 
not  exactly  impaired,  but  sluggish; 
fiyQ  honrs  of  cricket  on  a  half-holi- 
day take  too  much  out  of  the 
player  to  leave  much  energy  for 
study  in  the  evening;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  a  pull 
of  five  or  six  miles  at  a  training  pace 
(with  the  necessary  beer  afterwards) 
is  the  best  preparation  for  a  patient 
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disentanglement  of  a  ohoras  in  .£9- 
objlofl.  The  severanoe  between  in- 
tellect and  athletics  has  beooma 
wider  at  Eton,  in  proportion  as 
games  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come more  of  a  science  in  them- 
selves. ^  The  captains  of  the  boats 
and  the  eleven  are  scarcely  eyer  dis- 
tjngnished  in  scholarship  or  mathe- 
matics.'^ One  master  ^*has  not  ob- 
served any  boys,  during  a  short 
experience,  dbtinguished  both  in 
intellect  and  athletic  pnrdnits.'* 
Toung  Lord  Boringdon,  himself  one 
of  the  ^'eight^'  for  two  years, 
is  ^afraid  that  the  crews  of  the 
boats  were  generally  distinguished 
for  want  of  industrious  habits." 
Cricket  is  found  to  be  "hardly 
compatible  with  high  siSbolarship  ;'^ 
so  that,  although  the  collegers  form 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  oldest 
boys  in  the  school,  they  are  seldom 
in  the  eleven,  because  they  are  un* 
willing  to  spare  so  much  time  from 
the  school  work  as  is  considered 
necessary  for  practice. 

ikit  if  the  Eton  bo^-s  give  more 
time  to  pUy  than  work,  it  is  not 
k>  with  the  masters.  An  Eton 
assistant-master  is  well  paid;  not 
by  the  actual  sakry  attached  to  the 
mastership,  but  from  the  profits  of 
his  boarders  and  the  fees  of  his 
private  pupils.  His  net  income  from 
all  these  sources  is  laid  by  the 
Commissioners  at  from  £1000  to 
£1800  a-year.*  And  if  the  account 
we  have  here  of  the  work  expected 
Irom  him  be  anything  like  accurate, 
the  pay  is  not  too  much.  Accord- 
ing to  ihe  statement  of  Mr.  Bahton, 
the  head-noaster,  *' he  would  be  at 
work  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night  engaged 
with  the  boys."  He  afterwards, 
indeed,  deducts  from  this  two  hours 
for  exercise  and  two  for  meals;  but 
the  latter  can  hardly  reckon  as  a 
deduction  iu  the  way  of  relaxation, 
for  each  master  dined  and  sups  with 
the  boys  hi  his  house,  and  there  mast 
be  a  oooatant  sense  of  tension  and 


nsponsibility— ^^the      whole      time 
he  can  never  have  his  work  off  his 
mind."t    One   of    these    gentlemen 
finds  he  can  only  allow  himself  an 
hour  and   a   quarter  eadi    day  for 
exercise,  and  yet  he  *'  cannot  always 
get   out   in   winter;"    another   de- 
clares that  he  '*has  been  three  or 
four  days   together   without    going 
out  at  all."    Borne  masters  (for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Balston  himselO  do  not 
appear  to  have  found  this  pressure  too 
severe;    but    others  very    natoraUy 
complain  of  a  state  of  things  which 
must  be  an  iigastice  in  every  way. 
"We  are  enormously  overworked,' 
says    one:      *^ there    is    no    time,' 
sayd  another,  *^  for  society,  for  meet- 
ing each  otherj  for  relaxation,  and 
no   time,   I   may   say,  tor    private 
reading,   and  I  consider  that  preju- 
dicial to  the  school."    In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Commissioner  Yaughan    pnts   it,  it 
seems  a  characteristic  of  the  Eton  sys- 
tem that  "  the  masters  do  too  much 
fur  the  boys,  and  the  boys  do  too 
little  for  themseWes."    Some  readen 
may  remember   a   deligbtfol  school 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his 
amusing  *  Water-Babies'— **  Dr.  Dul- 
cimer's  famous   suburban  establish- 
ment for  the  idler  members  of  the 
youthful  aristocracy,  where  the  mas- 
ters learn  the  lessons  and  the  boys 
hear  them."    Mr.   Eingsley's   story 
came  out  rather    before  these  vol- 
umes of  evidence,  or  we  should  cer- 
tainly fancy  he  had  borrowed  the 
idea  from  Mr.  Walford  (whose  in- 
telligent    and    suggestive    evidence 
deserves    to    be     read     attentivel/ 
throughout): — ^^^It     seems     to    me 
the  result   of  our  system  at  Eton, 
that  an  immense  deal  of  work  is 
got  ont  of  the  masters,  and   com- 
paratively little  ont  of  the  boy^" — 
'*Toc  would  like  to  have  the  sys- 
tem reversed,"  suggests  one  of  the 
Commissioners,   '^and  get  as  much 
time  for  exercise  as  the  boys  them- 
selves   haver    And    Mr.    Walford 
very  naturally  replies  that  he  should, 
**  in  proportion." 


*  Supposing  him  to  have  a  bosrdbg-house  and  aa  aversge  number  of  pupiJa 
As  masutf,  he  reoeives  no  moM  than  42  guioess  a-year. 
f  Evidence,  L  p.  lOY. 
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The  oames  for  this  state^of  things 
appear  to  be  two.  First,  that  the 
claBses  or  diyisioDS  awigiied  to  each 
master  (though  mach  smaller  than 
formerly)  are  sdll  too  large  for  care- 
M  handling;  and  that  bojs  in 
many  parts  of  the  sobool  are  rarely 
**  called  np**  to  test  their  knowledge 
of  the  lesson.  Things  are  certainly 
very  mnch  changed  for  the  better 
since  the  days  when  *Mhe  whole 
of  the  sixth  form,  with  the  npper 
fifth  (198  in  all),  were,  nnder  Vr. 
Keate,  heard  together:"  and  when, 
as  Sir  J.  Coleridge  testifies,  "it  was 
the  commonest  thing  for  a  boy  to 
be  a  month  or  six  weeks  without 
being  called  np  at  all."  The  aver- 
age number  nnder  each  master  is 
now  40 ;  bnt  even  this  is  too  many 
to  insure  anything  like  a  testing  of 
individual  ^ork.  The  Harrow  limit 
(now  strictly  kept)  is  86 ;  the  Bugby 
average  is  88,  and  Dr.  Temple  would 
prefer  not  more  than  26.  Nothing 
bnt  the  difficulty  of  supplying  effi- 
cient teaoliers  in  sufficient  number 
should  induce  any  head-master  to 
exceed  it 

But  at  Eton,  after  all,  the  actual 
work  in  school  under  the  msster 
of  the  form  or  division,  is  only  a 
part— apparently  the  least  import- 
ant part — of  the  work,  either  for 
boy  or  master.  Eton  teaching — 
and,  to  a  certidn  extent,  Harrow 
teaching  also— proceeds  upon  what 
one  of  the  masters  calls  *^the  Ja- 
panese system."  Each  boy  has  his 
inivate  tutor;  and  besides  certain 
extra  work  ('*  private  butiiness'O 
which  is  done  with  this  tutor,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  regular 
school  lessons,  he  has  to  take  to 
him  every  lesson  and  every  exercise 
before  he  goes  np  viith  it  to  the 
master  of  bis  form.  Except  at  the 
very  top  of  the  schoolf  ^  every  les- 
son is  construed  twice  over — once 
in  pupil-room,  and  once  in  school ;" 
and  every  exercise  is  twice  looked 
over — once  by  the  tutor,  who  criti- 
cises and  corrects,  and  again  by  the 
master  of  the  form,  who  re-criticises, 
re-corrects,  and  yalnea  it.  Tbis  sys- 
tem adds,  of  course,  very  materially 
to  the  work  of   the   masters;    we 


shonTd  certainly  say,  subtracts  in  al- 
most an  equal  degree  from  the  work 
of  the  boys.  It  appears  to  ua  to 
combine  several  objectionable  fea* 
tnres;  an  idle  bnt  tolerablv  sharp  boy 
will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
preabua  construe  in  the  pupil-room 
for  ms  knowledge  of  the  lesson  in 
sobool ;  theiX)rreotion  of  a  single  exerr 
else  by  two  masters  successively  seems 
— a«i,  indeed,  more  than  one  Eton 
master  confesses,  and  as  the  Beport 
fairly  notes — to  involve  a  great  wast^ 
of  time  and  brains ;  and  tne  subject- 
ing the  corrections  of  the  tutor  to 
the  re-correction  and  criticism  of  his 
brother-master,  nnder  the  eyes  of 
the  pupil,  one  would  imagine  to 
be  something  worse  than  waste  of 
time.  But  it  is  warmly  defended  by 
some  of  the  Eton  authorities,  and 
on  grounds  which  seem  to  us  so 
very  remarkable,  'that  we  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  Oommissioners,  after  cantions- 
ly  wording  their  own  opioioo.  that 
'*  It  is  evident  that  both  tbese  duties 
might  as  well  be  performed  by  one 
man  as  by  two  (provided  that  he 
would  take  the  necessary  pains), 
and  probably  at  a  saving  of  time  and 
trouble,"  go  on  to  state,  as  one  of 
the  ground  upon  which  the  present 
system  is  defended,  that  the  paioH 
would  not  be  taken,  and  that  the 
double  correction  '^  keeps  both  the 
masters  alive  to  their  work."  Per^ 
haps  the  warmest  advocate  for  the 
retention  of  the  system  on  this 
ground  is  Mr.  Coleridge,  formerly 
lower  •  master.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Yaughan,  with  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  work  at  Bagby  both  under 
Dr.  Woolfand  Dr.  Aroold,  asks  him, 
in  the  course  of  examination,  whe- 
ther the  exercise  could  not  be  looked 
over  once  for  all  by  the  form-mas- 
ter:— 

*<  8709.  What  would  be  the  objee- 
tlon  to  such  an  arrangemeDt  as  that  f— 
1  wonder  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  you 
are,  Mr.  YaughaD,  does  not  see  the  ob- 
jection. The  work  would  not  be  done» 
that  is  all 

''8710.  Do  Ton  mean  to  say  that 
the  masters  of  toe  elats  would  slnr  it  > 
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-*It  is  tbe  ▼•ry  fondanieDtAl  elem^ent 
of  security  in  a  public  school  that  you 
should  have  the  exercise  which  has  been 
corrected  by  the  tutor  looked  over  by 
the  masters  in  class.  You  mutt  go  on 
tks  principle  of  set  a  thief  to  eateh  a  thief 
I  know  very  well  that  when  I  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  long  experieM,  I 
never  put  my  pen  to  an  exercise  without 
being  to  some  extent  in  tvror  of  the 
inaater^s  examination,  and  of  the  exer- 
cise ooming  back  to  me  with  the  obser- 
Tation, '  Coleridge,  how  could  you  make 
such  a  mistake  as  this  V  Not  only  that, 
I'oan  recollect  Provost  Qoodall  sending 
back  what  is  called  'a play  exercise/ of 
the  highest  honour  ana  greatest  merits 
done  tiy  the  present  Provost  of  King's ; 
he  sent  it  back  to  Dr.  Keate,  one  of  the 
best  Greek  scholars  of  his  age,  because 
he  had  left  a  false  quantity." 

Whereupon  Mr.  YaoghaD,  not  be- 
ing a  witneas  bat  a  oommiasioner,  is 
silent  We  can  only  say  that  we 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  honest 
work  and  conftcientionsness  of  an 
Eton  master  than  Mr.  Ooleridge  has ; 
and  we  have  heard  the  system  com- 
plained of  by  masters  in  the  schools 
where  it  is  adopted  as  having  been 
felt,  especially  by  some  of  the  yunnger 
masters,  as  an  unfair  pressure  and 
strain  put  apon  them  in  addition  to 
responsibilities  which  Ttfere  already 
quite  oneroos  enough.  Dr.  Liddell 
abolishe  i  it  at  Westminster,  and  it 
has  been  modified  at  Harrow;  it  has 
never  existed  at  Winchester,  at 
Shrewsbury,  or  at  Rugby,  though  we 
are  sorry  to  see  that  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  it  has  been  recently  made 
at  the  latter  school.'^ 

What  seems  to  overwhelm  tbe  Eton 
assistant-masters,  then,  is  this  work 
of  the  pupil-room.  The  average  nam* 
ber  of  pupils  to  each  master  is  now 
limited  to  forty ;  it  was  formerly  much 
more  in  the  case  of  some  popular 
tutors.  Some  of  the  masters  consider 
this  not  too  many  to  enable  them  (in 
addition  to  their  work  with  their  re- 
spective forms  in  school),  not  only  to 
give  them  all  sach  private  assistance 
as  they  may  require,  but  also  *'  to  exer- 
cise an  inUividual  influence  over  the 


mind  of  an  IndiTidoal  boy;**  Irat 
others  feel  that  this  is  fairly  impos- 
sible with  so  large  a  number.  Mr. 
BaJstoD  (who  once  had  seventy-two) 
^^doee  not  see  why  a  man  who  nn- 
derstanda  his  work  should  not  map* 
age  fifty  papils  very  well;"  Mr 
Walford  ^^does  not  see  how  a  man 
can  do  what  he  considers  joatioe  to 
more  than  twenty ;''  having  at  pre- 
sent only  seventeen,  he  feda  that 
he  "cannot  thoroughly  attend  to 
more,  though  he  may  be  obliged  to 
take  more.*'  There  are  other  iater- 
mediate.  opinions  on  this  point; 
but  as  to  the  tutors  being  over- 
worked under  the  present  system, 
the  feeling  is  all  bat  onanimoa^ 

But  there  is  one  verv  remarkable 
contradiction  in  the  £toa  evideooe 
as  to  the  relation  between  tutor 
and  papil,  which  the  Oommiesian- 
ers  have  noticed  in  their  samming 
np,  bat  to  which  they  have  scarcely 
attached  the  weight  which  it  seems 
to  us  to  deserve.  The  tator  is 
said  to  stand  to  his  pupil  in  heo 
parentis;  this  is  the  recognised 
phrase  which  nearly  every  £ton 
master  uses  to  express  the  reladoo- 
ship ;  he  is  "  his  friend  and  impar* 
tial  counsellor,"  says  Provost  (}ood- 
ford ;  ^*  his  adviser,  instructor,  and 
friend,"  aays  Mr.  Darnford ;  they  go 
to  him  in  every  "doubt,  perph^ty, 
and  trouble,"  says  Mr.  S.  Hawtrey, 
who  goes  on  to  dilate  upon  tins 
mutnM  confidence,  ^^  tbe  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  system  tuma,"  at 
much  greater  length  than  we  have 
space  to  follow  him.  Some  of  these 
witnesses  even  speak  of  this  moral 
influence  as  superseding  any  neoes* 
sity  at  Eton  for  a  monitoriiu  autho- 
rity. We  have  nbt  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  masters  speak 
as  they  conscientiously  believe^  and 
that  they  are  ready  to  fulfil  in  every 
way  their  part  in  the  matter.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  "the 
confidence  of  parents  in  the  tutorial 
relation."  But — and  it  is  a  very 
large  ''but^'— even  the  Commission- 
ers think  that  ^^the  relation,  as  re- 
garded by  the  boysi  may  not  al  wi^ 
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be  as  ocmfideDtia]  as  it  is  conddared 
by  the  masters/'  Oertainly,  the 
three  modem  Etonians — all  yonng 
men  of  good  character  and  standing 
in  the  school — ^who  we^  examined 
by  the  Oommission,  eaM>t  be' 
brought,  even  by  what  a  coiinsel 
wonid  call  leading  qnestions,  to 
take  that  kind  of  view  of  it.  Each 
of  these  Witnesses  is  asked  whether 
.  he  "  considers  that  the  tutor  is  re- 
garded in  loco  parentis^  The  first 
meets  the  question  with  a  distinct 
negative,  adding,  ^I  do  not  think 
-^e  looked  on  him  (the  tqtor)  as 
doing  anything  more  than  just 
teaching  us,  and  looking  over  oar 
exercise,  and  hearing  ns  construe; 
not  in  any  other  light."  The  second 
sa\s,  "Hardly;  I  do  not  think  a 
boy  sees  k-nongh  of  his  tutor  for 
that;'*  nor  is  he  aware  that  the 
totor  takes  any  special  cognisance 
of  the  formation  of  a  boy's  charac- 
ter or  his  moral  oondact,  **  anless 
he  has  committed  some  flagrant  of- 
fence." The  third  answers,  "Yes; 
at  least  he  is  supposed  to  stand  in 
that  relation ;''  but  the  moral  ad- 
vantage, on  farther  examination, 
appears  to  consist  mainly  in  this, 
that  'Mf  yoa  got  into  a  scrape  with 
any  other  school  authority,  you 
might  send  to  him  for  a  character.'** 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  head-mas- 
ter's examination  will  assist  the 
reader  in  balancing  this  evidence : — 

**3276.  Can  a  tutor,  beeides  giving  to 
his  pupila  the  educational  atteodauce 
which  he  does,  look  after  and  superin- 
tend them,  taking  so  many  boys  aa 
many  of  the  tutors  do? — Yes;  a  man 
is  perfectly  able  to  do  it  who  has  learnt 
to  do  it  May  I  ask,  first,  how  many 
pupils  had  you  ? — I  never  had  less  than 
oetween  fifty  and  sixty.  I  think  about 
fifty-four  or  fifty-five  was  the  lowest 
number  I  had.  And  you  were  able  to  be 
a  father  to  them  all? — That  w  a  ratlier 
ptazling  question,^* — ^Evidence,  L  106, 

There  is,  however,  one  department 
at  Eton  where  a  little  modification 
seems  required  in  quite  another 
direction.  There  is  a  lower  school 
lUB  well  as  an  upper  school,  contain- 


ing young  w  very  backward  boys. 
In  this,  at  least,  there  can  :  be  no 
complaint  made  of  there  being  too 
mucn  play.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  witnesses,  or  those  who 
took  down  their  evidence,  have  made 
some  mistake;  otherwise  this  lower 
school  mast  be  the  very  pprgatory 
of  small  boys.  There,  under  the 
rule  of  Mr.  Garter,  if  we  may  trust 
his  own  evidence,  goes  on  work, 
work,  work,  without  intermission. 
The  infant  Etonians  (^'they  come 
as  early  as  seven"),  "with  the  ex- 
ception of  meal-times  and  iust  a  few 
breaks  of  going  from  school  to  pupil- 
room,  would,  in  sammer,  be  almost 
always  at  work  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening." 
The  oross-examinati'on  by  the  ast#)n- 
ished  Commissioners  upon  this  hor- 
rible statement  we  prefer  to  give  as 
it  stands,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation : — 

"  6078..  Would  he  not  get  any  play  f 
—  Not  during  those  times  on  whole 
school-days. 

*<6079.  Not  after  twelve  or  aftfer 
four? — ^No ;  I  could  not  put  on  French 
or  anything  of  the  soirt  without  reduc- 
ing the  time.  When  does  he  set  his 
exercise  ? — ^After  six.  In  the  winter  it 
is  dark? — ^Then  he  would  have  his '  after 
four.'  On  othiar  days  he  would  have 
less  work? — ^Yes;  we  reckon  from  iour 
to  five :  a  tutor  mi^ht  give  him  from  one 
to  two,  or  sometbmg  of  that  kind.  Do 
not  Uiey  ever  get  *  after  twelve'? — ^Very 
seldom.  Do  not  they  set  it  on  hoh- 
days  ? — Not  very  much,  I  think.  {Lord 
Clarendon)^  The  little  boys  do  not  seem 
to  get  any  exercise  at  all  ? — ^Yes ;  they 
do  very  well ;  but  they  have  as  much 
TTork  to  do,  I  assure  you,  as  they  can 
do.  (Xord  Xy<f/«ton),  What  do  tbev  do 
at  twelve  o'clock  when  they  see  all  the 
other  boys  going  to  play  ?— They  then 
go  to  wnting." 

Lord  Lyttleton  recurs  to  the 
condition  of  these  unfortanatea 
agun,  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Hawtrey,  the  mathemati* 
cal  master: — 

"  6509.  Do  they  come  [to  the  mathe- 
matical work]  pretty  fresh?— Yes; 
there  iB  a  wondferful  elasticify  in  boys, 
and  although  they  have  much  to  do  in 
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one  plftce,  yet  when  they  come  to  an- 
other, and  begin  a  fresh  leeson,  they  are 
all  aHve  again.  In  the  winter  I  do  not 
Bee  that  tbey  have  any  play  at  all.  Can 
■yoo  point  out  where  they  nave  ? — That 
I  do  not  know  anything  about.  The 
fact  is,  they  get  no  pla^  ? — Not  much, 
ezcet)t  running  about  in  the  Bchool- 
yard,  and  from  one  place  to  another." 

This  rouses  the  Bympathies  of 
Mr.  Yaogban,  not  the  most  patient 
of  Commissioners : — 

.**Are  they  so  preesed  that  they  are 
obliged  to  run  in  that  way  I — Not  quite. 
Do  you  think  it  might  be  the  case  that 
if  they  had  lesA  to  do  they  would  give 
more  attention  to  what  ttey  were  do- 
ing f — ^I  do  not  knotF." 

The  Commission  ought  really  to 
baye  examined  a  junior  )ower-sobool 
oppidan  as  well  as  a  junior  colleger. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  that  tbey  would  haye 
elicited  from  him  that  there  were 
finrreptitions  games  played  under 
cover  of  forms  and  tables,  hats  or 
dictionaries  extemporised  into  foot- 
balls in  the  school-yard,  eyen  scratch 
raees  in  this  desperate  rush  from 
one  school  to  another— anything 
would  be  excusable  to  break  this 
endless  chain  of  work.  Otherwise 
the  oppidan,  if,  when  he  makes  his 
escape  into  the  upper  eohool,  he 
turns  out  a  dull  boy,  may  ficd  the 
old  proverbial  excuse  for  it. 

The  taste  for  English  literature  at 
Eton  has  sensibly  declined  since  the 
days  of  'The  Microcosm'  and  *The 
£tonian.'  In  this  resp^ct^  however, 
it  seems  much  upon  a  par  with  other 
public  schools.  Cheap  novels  form 
too  generally  the  staple  of  school- 
boy readinjBT.  Some  of  the  older 
Eton  masters  admit  and  lament 
this  degeneracy : — 

"Formerly,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge, 
**  any  average  boy  of  ordinary  taste  at 
Eton,  on  leaving  achool,  had  read  much 
of  the  English  poets,  and  a  great  deal 
of  English  history,  as  well  as  other 
literature.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
boys  used  greedily  to  devour  every 
poem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron, 
bouthey,  and  other  modern  poets,  as 
fast  as  tbey  came  out  The  boys  used 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  pocket- 
money  in  buying  English  books.   .    .    . 


Dante,  Tasso,  and  other  Italian  autitors 
were  read  by  many.  As  to  English 
books,  we  had  them  in  abnndaiice: 
The  old  English  dramatists,  a  great 
deal  of  Dryden,  a  great  deal  of  Pope, 
and  ^A), immense  deal  of  other  English 
poetr}',  were  then  read  at  Eton,  besides 
most  of  the  modern  poems ;  but  now  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  find  many- 
boys  out  of  the  whole  800  that  Eton 
contains  who  have  read  ten  plays  of 
Shakespeare.* 

So  the  head-master  of  Harrow 
is  •**  afraid  that  there  is  really  but  a 
small  literary  interest  amongst  the 
boys;*'  and  a  young  Eagbeian  wit- 
ness *^does  not  think  there  is  yery 
much"  there.  The  boys  are  fond 
of  Carlyle ;  and  they  "  always  took 
Tennyson  out  of  the  library,"  but 
"  he  does  not  know  how  mnoh  they 
read  it."  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P., 
who  yolunteers  some  characteristic 
eyidence  about  Eton,  Mroold  nit 
consider  that,  in  this  particular, 
public  schools  are  yery  different 
from  the  grown-up  world  outside 
them : — 

*'  In  fact,  after  a  man  reaches  a  cer- 
tain, time  of  life,  we  know  there  is  little 
reading  of  any  sort.  I  could  mention, 
in  confirmation  of  that,  a  remark  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Vardon,  the  librarian 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  went  in 
one  day  in  the  recess,  and  was  looking 
over  the  library.  I  said,  *  What  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  books  yon  have  been 
buying;  who  reads  them?"  He  said, 
*  Who  reads  anything f  Nobody  reads 
anylhing  here  except  Sir  George  Lewis 
and  myself.*"— Evidence,  i.  800. 

There  is  no  question  but  that, 
after  all,  as  has  been  said  before, 
our  public  schools  reflect  yery  mnch 
the  cone  and  feelings  of  the  day. 
Vices  go  out  of  fashion,  and  Inxnri- 
OQS  indulgences  come  in;  sohol&r- 
like  tastes,  or  amiable  indolence,  or 
"muscular  Christianity,"  take  the 
lead  fur  a  while,  in  the  schoolboy 
world  as  in  the  world  of  grown-np 
men.  And  when  we  raise  oar  eyes 
in  astonishment  at  any  Eton  boy'« 
ignorance  in  modero  history  and 
geography,  it  will  be  well  to  turn 
over  for  a  moment  in  our  own 
minds  a  very  bold  and  pertincct 
remark  which  will  be  found  in  ihe 
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answers  of  one  of  the  masters,  Mr. 
"Wajte:  *'I  hold,"  writes  this  gen- 
tleman, ^^that  the  average  amoant 
of  information  on  these  snbjeots 
possessed  by  those  who  are  called 
^  educated  '  is  yery  much  less  than 
is  commonly  sapped  by  writers  in 
reviews  and  newspapers;  and  that 
Eton  boys,  in  this  respect,  are  not 
behind  the  world  in  general."  The 
reformation  which  begins  at  home 
is  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  char- 
ity which  chooses  that  sphere  of 
operation :  hot  if  pobtic  schools  are 
to  be  reformed  to  any  purpose,  it 
will  not  be  so  much  by  any  ordin- 
ances of  royal  commissions  as  by  the 
improved  tone  of  public  opinion, 
the  more  intellectual  requirements 
of  modem  society,  and  the  more 
rational  influence  of  parents. 

We  have  written  of  Eton  in  no 
censorious  spirit;  we  gather  from 
the  evidence,  as  the  Commissioners 
do,  that  "  the  general  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  opinion  is  sound  and  hon- 
onrable,  that  disorders  are  rare,  and 
there  is  little  bullying  or  oppres- 
sion.*' From  this  latter  schoolboy 
evil,  indeed,  Eton  seems  to  be,  for 
so  large  a  school,  remarkably  free; 
an  attempt  to  prove  an  individual 
case  of  bullying  broke  down,  in 
every  material  point,  when  brought 
before  the  Commission.*  No  school- 
boy need  desire  to  lead  a  happier 
life  than  the  Eton  boy,  colleger  or 
oppidan.  The  association  of  the 
boys  with  their  tutor  and  his  family 
at  meals  is  an  important  humanising 
process  which  other  schools  might 
copy  with  advantage.  We  quite  be- 
lieve what  one  of  the  Oxford  tutors 
remarks  as  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
Birvation,  that,  "  If  boys  educated  at 
Eton  have  le8:3  learning  to  show, 
they  are  more  intelligent  than  those 
of  other  public  schools."    "On  the 


whole,''  says  another,  "  their  conduct 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  ima- 
gine no,  men  so  pleasant  to  deal  with, 
had  they  had  fair  play  with  respect 
to  their  learning :  as  it  is,  they  come 
to  us  with  very  unawakene^l  minds, 
and  habits  of  mental  indolence'  and 
inaccuracy."  This  greater  intelli- 
gence, and  this  pleasantness  to  deal 
with,  are  as  certainly  the  result  of 
the  happy'  social  influences  which 
surround  their  homes,  as  the  nn- 
awakened  mind  and  mental  indo- 
lence are  in  some  degree  attribut- 
able to  the  want  of  that  sterner 
home  training  which  is,  as  the  Com- 
missioners well  observe,  "tfie  mas- 
ter's  most  efficacious  auxiliary."  We 
believe  that  when  parents  demand 
as  a  right  that  their  sons  shall  be 
well  taught  as  well  as  well  fed  at 
Eton,  the  thing  will  be  done,  and 
can  be  done  with  very  little  modi- 
fication of  the  present  system,  and 
that  in  matters  chiefly  of  practical 
detail  such  as  have  been  noted.  We 
do  not  expect,  nor  do  we  wish,  to 
see  the  sixty-four  ^*  special  recom- 
mendations" of  this  Report  carried 
out ;  bnt  we  believe  great^  good  will 
be  done  by  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  defects  in  one  of  our  noblest 
institutions,  by  the  publication  (we 
only  wish  it  had  been  in  a  form 
more  generally  acceeaible)  of  a  mass 
of  evidence  of  very  great  interest, 
and  in  many  parts  given  with  much 
good  sense  and  ability, — not  pre- 
judiced attacks  from  anonymous 
writers,  but  authenticated  by  the 
names  of  witnesses  as  fully  sensible 
as  the  Commissioners  or  the  public 
can  be  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
system  which  they  nnd  existing^ 
and  as  anxions,  for  the  sake  of  the& 
own  credit  and  the  well-doing  of 
their  school,  to  carry  oat  moderate 
and  necessary  reforms. 
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LETTERS  FROM   THE   PRINCIPALITIES. 


I.— A  VIBIT  TO  THE  CONVENTS  OF  MOLDAVIA. 


'  On  a  dark  night  last  antamn  I 
crossed  the  Dniester.  The  jolting 
of  my  conveyance  over  the  loose 
wooden  planks  of  the  bridge  woke 
roe,  and  I  saw  the  dark  rolling 
stream  and  overhanging  banks; 
bnt  I  was  too  sleepy  to  feel  much 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  when, 
in  answer  to  my  shout  to  the  pos- 
tilion to  tell  me  where  we  were,  he 
replied,  '*  Zaleszczyki,"  I  groaned, 
and  went  to  sleep  on  the  spot.  It 
was  not  until  dav  dawned  that  I 
realised  the  fact  mat  I  had  actually 
entered  the  Bukovine,  and  had  ex- 
changed a  Polish  for  a  Houmain 
population.  The  village  of  Kot2- 
mann,  where  we  changed  horses, 
was  as  different  in  the  aspect  of  its 
inhabitants  from  our  dining-place 
of  the  night  before,  as  Calais  is 
from  Dover.  It  reminded  me  of  an 
Indian  station^  little  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  **  compounds,"  forming 
three  sides  of  a  large  square,  the  cen- 
tre being  a  wild  piece  of  common,  and 
the  ^*  bazaar"  huddled  together  by 
itself.  We  seemed,  in  ^t,  to  have 
moved  in  a  few  hours  from  Europe 
into  Asia,  and  the  change  in  the 
costume  of  the  peasantry  was  ab- 
solutely startling;  women  with  yel- 
low Turkish  boots,  a  white  yashmak 
wrapped  round  tne  head,  but  leav- 
ing the  features,  nevertheless,  visible, 
with  sheep -skin  coats  trimmed  with 
fur,  beneath  which  bright-coloured 
skirts  reached  to  the  ankles,  trooped 
across  the  ^reen  on  their  way  to 
church,  for  it  was  a  lovely  Sunday 
morning.  The  aroma  of  the  Mos- 
lem seemed  to  linger  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  one  was  BtUl  in  Austria.  We 
followed  the  groups  as  they  con- 
verged towards  the  little  wooden 
building,  where  a  cracked  bell  in  a 
*  very  primitive  belfiy  was  caUing 
tbem  to  worship.  Instead,  however, 
of  entering  the  church,  the  congre- 
gation   ranged    themselvee    in    an 


outer  enclosure — the  men  on  one 
side,  and  the  women  on  the  other— 
and  went  through  those  prcetrations 
characteristic  of  the  ceremonials 
of  the  non- united  Greek  service. 
I  am  afraid  the  sudden  apparition 
of  two  Englishmen  in  shooting- 
coats  in  this  remote  Bukovine  vil- 
lage somewhat  distracted  their  de- 
votions,  but  we  could  scarcely  have 
wished  it  otherwise,  since  we  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  type  of  their  features  and  the 
colour  of  their  eyes.  The  result 
was  decidedly  satisfactory.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  brightneas  of 
their  holiday  costume — perhaps  this 
our  first  experience  of  Roumania 
was  unusually  favourable;  but  the 
fair  worshippers  of  Kotzmann  pro- 
duced an  impression'  not  easily  ef- 
ikced.  There  was  something  thea- 
trical in  the  effect  of  th^e  groups 
of  brightly  dressed  men  and  women, 
facing  each  other  like  the  grand 
chorus  in  an  opera,  with  the  quaint 
old  church  in  the  background^  and 
the  rickety  wooden  walls  of  the 
enclosure  for  side-scenes,  Vith  every 
now  and  then  the.  solemn  swell  of 
music.  In  another  part, of  the  vil- 
lage there  was  another  church,  ap- 
parently an  opposition  creed;  butt 
we  had  not  time  to  enter  it;  it 
looked  more  commonplace,  and  all 
the  congregation  were  inside ;  so  we 
swallowed  our  usual  early  meal  of 
plums,  brown  bread,  and  coffee, 
and  were  soon  once  more  rattling 
across  the  rich  undulating  com  coun- 
try towards  Ozemowitz.  Though 
this  city  Is  the  capital  of  the  Bu- 
kovine, it  has  scarcely  any  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  coimtry 
villages.  It  ia  rapidly  becoming 
destroyed  by  civilisation,  and  tlie 
railway  will  effaoe  the  traces  which 
yet  remain  of  its  past  traditions 
and  national  character.  Situated 
upon  a  high  bank  overhanging  the 
Pirntb,    Ozemowite    oonmumdB     an 
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extensive  view  of  the  sarronDding 
country,  and  Is  backed  by  a  range 
of  hilfs  sufficiently  high  to  be  a 
pleasant  relief  to  the  eye  after 
the  steppe  oonntry  which  stretches 
to  the  Black  sea  in  a  soatherly 
direction,  and  fkr  into  Hassian  Po- 
land to  the  north.  OontainiDg 
abont  20,000  inhabitants,  the  town 
consists  principally  of  a  broad  cen- 
tre street,  which  passes  through  the 
great  sqnare  in  which  are  situated 
the  Government  offices.  Under  the 
new  and  pretended  liberal  constitu- 
tion of  Austria,  the  Bukovine  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  a  representa- 
tive Chamber,  consisting  of  twent]^ 
five  members.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  theae  deputies  do  anything  ex- 
cept what  ^ey  are  told**  by  the 
6k)vemment;  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
province  more  submissive  and  easily 
governed  than  the  Bukovine.  Its  re- 
presentatives in  the  Vienna  Beichs- 
rath  are  thoroughly  hannless;  nor 
ifl  there  a  class  with  any  other  as- 
pirations than  those  which  should 
satisfy  all  well-ordered  oommuni- 
ties,  and  which  consist  in  attaining 
a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity 
without  reference  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples. No  doubt  the  fact  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  Jew^  accounts  to  some  extent ' 
for  the  wery  simple  view  of  the 
case  which  the  Czemowitz  public 
take  of  their  interests.  But  if  they 
are  satisfied,  why  impress  upon 
them  the  rights  of  the  Roumain  na- 
tionality, or  check  the  development 
of  their  physical  resources  by  intro-, 
ducing  an  elemtot  of  political  con- 
fusion ?  At  present,  so  far  as  I 
could  gather,  they  r^fnse  to  sympa- 
thise with  any  one.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  800,000,  extremely  mixed, 
the  Bukovinians  are  content  to  sit 
under  their  vines  and  under  their 
fig-trees,  and  to  keep  themselves 
clear  of  the  disturbing  infiaeoces 
of  the  Polish  insurgents  on  the  one 
han^  and  of  the  machinationd  of 
Prince  Oouza  on  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  event  of  a' 
European  war,  the  Bakovine  will 
find  itself  in  what  would  be  called 
out  cover-shooting — *^  a  hot  corner." 


Jammed  in  between  Galicia,  Mol- 
davia«  and  Bessarabia,  there  will 
very  likely  be  a  good  deal  of  shoots 
ing  going  on  all  round;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  in  spite-  of  its 
present  exemplary  conduct,  it  may 
undergo  some  more  phases,  suchias 
have  already  marked  its  history. 
Originally  Bukovine  belonged  to 
Transylvania;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
cehtury,  Stephen  Y.  united  it  to 
Moldavia,  and  it  was  subsequentlv 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Sul- 
tan until  after  the  Treaty  of  Kani- 
ardji.  Moldavia  was  at  that  time 
held  by  Russia;  and  Marie  Therdse 
having  claimed  the  Bukovine  as  an 
appanage  to  Hungary,  it  was  hand- 
ed over  to  Austria  in  defiance  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Porte, 
which  has  always  maintained  its 
rights,  as  there  is  no  act  of  cession 
existing  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 
There  is  a  small  Roumain  aristo- 
cracy in  Bakovine,  consisting  of  a 
few  barons ;  but  they  are  a  partially 
civilised  class,  and  leave  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  their 
country  entirely  ^  in  the  hands  of 
Jews.  In  matters  of  religion  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  creed,  and  / 
the  town  is  foil  of  the  churches  of 
united  and  non-united  Greeks,  of 
Roman  Catholics,  of  Lotherans, 
and  of  Jewish  synagogues.  To  a 
tourist  in  search  of  unexplored 
mountain  scenery,  the  Bukovine 
offers  great  attractions.  The  coun- 
try is  sufficiently  civilised  to  secure 
him  against  the  chance  of  an  undue 
amount  of  roughing  it;  and  before 
long  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
scene  of  his  excursions  by  rail.  I 
had  scarcely  returned  to  England 
when  I  received  the  prospectus 
of  the  Lemberg-Ozeruowitz  Rail- . 
way  Oompany  (limited),  with  a  capi- 
tal of  a  milhon  and  a  quarter,  and 
a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  from  the  * 
Austrian  Government.  Now  tbi^ 
a  concession  has  been  granted  by 
the  Chambers  of  the  Principalities 
for  a  continuation  of  the  line 
through  Moldavia  to  Galatz,  there  , 
can  hs  no  doubt  of  the  advantages 
of  the  s^uIatioD,  provided  that 
political    events    do   not    interfere 
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with  the  finanoial  arrangemeDts  of 
these  States.  For  mj  own  part  I 
did  not  regret  that  the  absence  of 
railways-  compelled  ns  to  travel  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  We  had 
bought  a  carriage  at  Lemberg,  in 
which  we  had  already  joarneyed 
with  great  comfort  for  some  hon- 
dreds  of  miles ;  and  after  some  hag- 
gling, we  finally  bargained  with  A 
Jew  at  Ozernowitz  to  take  os  with 
the  same  team  in  two  days  to 
Jas^y.  A  lovely  morning  —  undo- 
lating,  prettily -wooded  coantry, 
fonuing  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
everlasting  grain  steppes  which  we 
had  been  ior  many  days  traversing — 
a  firrit-rate  team  of  four  horses,  and 
a  most  amiable  and  honest-loolcing 
Jew  driver,  were  inflaenoes  which 
combined  to  pnt  os  in  good  spirits 
as  we  rattled  along  the  well-kept 
Anstrian  road  towards  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  In  less  than  five 
hoars  we  had  reached  Michaeleni, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  dust 
and  troubles  of  Moldavia.  A  group 
of  soldiers  in  raga  clustered  round  a 
tumble-down .  gate,  a  jumble  of  hov- 
el^ on  the  other  side  of  it,  an^  con- 
spicuous among  them,  a  more  sub-- 
staotial  building,  with  a  device  over 
the  door,  indicating  that  it  was 
the  Government  custom  •  house, 
were  the  objects  which  enabled  me 
to  form  my  first  impreseion  of  Mol- 
davia. I  had  leisure  to  moralise 
upon  it;  for  we  were  not  perniitted 
to  pass  through  until  our  passports 
had  been  examined,  and  this  gave 
me  time  to  watch  a  soldier  rub  a 
cart  while  the  driver  left  it  for  a 
moment  to  get  his  pass.  The  head 
official  bad  probably  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  soldiers  to  divide 
the  spoils  thus  acquired.  It  was  a 
valuable  piece  of  experience  to  us, 
as  we  never  left  the  carriage  on- 
watched  afterwards.  Notwithstand- 
fng  liberal  offers  of  bribes  to  all 
the  Michaeleni  officials,  from  the 
highly-polished  superior,  who  spoke 
Parisian  French,  to  the  lowest  of  his 
subordinates,  we  were  detained  no 
lees  than  three  hours  in  the  dust  and 
sun  oppofedte  his  door,  an<f  then  our 
troubles  were  only  beginning;    for 


our  honesir-looking  Jew  tamed  out 
an  exceptional  roguey  even  for  his 
race.  He  had  received  half  the 
contract  money  before  starting,  and 
now,  having  performed  leas  than  a 
fourth  of  the  journey,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  handing 
us  over  to  a  brother  Hebrew,  and 
returning  with  his  own  team  to 
Czernqwitz.  In  vain  did  we  im- 
plore and  anathematise  alternately; 
he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and, 
deliberately  informing  us  that  we 
should  not  be  requir^  to  pay  more 
than  the  other  half  to  onr  new 
driver,  he  trotted  back  to  Gz^mo- 
wilzVith  £5  in  his  pocket.  Three 
miserable  rats,  and  a  driver  who 
spoke  no  known  tongue,  contrasted 
wretchedly  with  the  four  strong 
blacks  and  the  too.  civilised  Israel- 
ite who  had  departed,  and  we 
crawled  out  of  Michaeleni  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  in  a  very  low  state 
of  mind,  and  muttering  vows  of 
vengeance  against  the  race  which 
had  betrayed  us. 

It  was  lune  o'clock  at  night  when, 
to  our  satirise,  we  found  ourselves 
rumbling  along  the  streets  of  a 
large  city.  My  ignorance  of  Mol- 
davia had  been  so  profound  that  I 
had  never  even  heard  that  such  a 
place  as  Botuchany  existfd  until 
within  the  last  few  hours,  and  thai 
I  pictured  it  a  miserable  Moldavian 
village.  At  that  hour  the  ham  of  a 
large  population,  crooked  and 
narrow  streets  and  bazaara,  sqnarea 
ill  lighted  up,  and  shops  still  driving 
a  busy  trade,  a  circus  and  a  band, 
were  sights  and  sounds  which  took 
us  as  much  by  surprise  as  the  very 
tolerable  house  of  entertainment  to 
which  our  exhausted  nags  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  drag  as. 
Though  Botuchany  is  a  city  con- 
taining about  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, it  is  not  o/ten  visited  by  the 
British  traveller,  and  the  master  ot 
the  hotel  and  nis  guests  inspected 
us  ^ith  no  little  curioeity,  and 
masked  as  the  question  to  whioh  we 
had  by  this  time  become  accustomed 
— whether  we  were  engineers  for 
the  railway?  We  found  him  a 
sympathetic    and    intelligent    host 
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Be  informed  ns  that  Botaehaoy  was  we  reached  oar  mid-ilay  halting- 
a  thriving,  proeperoos  place,  and  the  place  withont  meeting  a  traveUer, 
residence  of  several  great  hoyards,  The  spot  was  charaoterietio  of  the 
and  offered  ns  a  team  of  hordes  to  scene,  bat  most  an-£uropeao.  A 
Jassy  for  the  half  price  which  was  large  square  stone  boilding,  with  a 
8tiU  dae  to  the  Jew.  We  thns  had  waJled  coart,  like  an  Eastern  can- 
an  opportanity  of  retaliating  apon  vanserai,  was  placed  near  the  only 
the  fraternity,  and  left  him  and  his  well  in  this  tract  of  the  country, 
ponies  to  recover  what  they  could  Here  a  perpetoai  drawing  of  water 
from*  the  original  swindler  who  had  went  on  for  flocks  and  herds  which 
let  them  in  for  this  nnprofitable  gathered  to  it  for  miles.  Had  it 
job.  Before  we  left  Ozernowitz  we  not  been  for  the  short  dry  grass, 
had  been  regaled  with  anecdotes  one  might  have  imagined  one^s  self 
about  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  at  in  the  desert  The  men  and  women 
night,  and  the  plundering  propen-  who  seemed  to  live  nowhwe,  but 
sities  of  the  gypsies  who  infest  turned  up  with  the  flocks  they  were 
the  country,  and  were  reported  to  watering,  seehied  Eastern.  A  dozeo 
be  ^skilful  and  daring  highwayman,  gypsies^  huts  contained  the  entire 
When,  however,  we  repeated  these  population  of  this  uncouth  spot ;  and 
tales  to  onr  host  at  Botochany,  he  even  these  could  scarcely  be  digni- 
laughed  them  to  scorn.  It  turned  fled  with  the  name  of  huts,  for  they 
out  a  Bakovinian  invention.  The  were  simply  oblong  holes  dug  out 
only  more  cowardly  race  in  Europe  of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about 
than  the  Roumains  are  the  gyp-  three  feet,  and  over  them  was 
sies  who  inhabit  these  provinces,  placed  a  pent  roof  of  grass  thatch, 
which  acoouofs  for  the  safety  of  The  sides  of.  the  hole  formed  the 
the  most  lonely  roads  at  night,  walls,  and  the  entrance  admitted 
The  character  of  the  country  from  light  and  allowed  the  smoke  to 
Botuchany  to  Jassy  differed  en-  escape.  Stark-naked  children  clung 
tirety  from  that  which  we  had  to  their  senu-nude  mothers,  and  ex- 
already  traversed.  We  exchanged  hibited  flesh  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
hills  and  woods  for  boundless  arid  been  smoke-dried  and  tanned  ex-. 
steppe,  such  as  I  had  once  crossed  pressly.  They  all  seemed  to  pre- 
years  ago  in  the  country  of  the  Don  sent  a  sort  of  cooked  appearance; 
OoesaokL  The  road,  a  mere  track,  one  might  almost  say  badly  cook- 
was  knee-deep  in  the  finest  dust  in  ed,  for  they  looked  overdone  and 
summer,  and  an  impassable  slough  chippy.  It  no  more  mattered  to 
in  winter.  The  high  wind,  which  them  than  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
seemed  to  blow  for  our  especial  whether  the  sun  blazed  fiercely  or 
benefit,  carried  it  in  moving  clouds  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  From  the 
over  the  face  of  the  country — now  moment  of  their  birth  they,  are 
it  swept  up  like  a  waterspout  in  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  hang 
a  spiral  column — ^now  obscured  the  naked  on  their  mothers'  breasts  in 
sun  and  landscape  with  a  dense  all  weatherst  Not  until  they  are 
yellow  heze.  Soon  every  crevice  twelve  or  fourteen  do  they  put 
of  one's  clothing  and  skin  became  anything  on,  and  then  as'  little  aa 
a  receptacle  for  the  almost  impal-  possible.  Magnificent  long  black 
pable  particles,  and  our  eyes  smarted  hair,  and  large  wild  lustrous  eyes  of 
to  that  extent  that  the  beauties  of  the  same  colour,  are  the  redeeming 
the  scenery,  had  there  been  any,  features  of  the  race,  which  would 
would  have  been  lost  upon  us.  For-  indeed  be  generally  considered 
tnnately  we  could  cover  oar  eyes  handsome,  were  it  not  for  the 
in  all  confidence;  except  here  and  harshness  of  the  expression.  The 
there  a  solitary  shepherd  in  a  sheep-  chief  product  of  the  country  is 
skin,  his  form  indistinctly  defined  Indian  com:  ami  behind  the  gypsy 
against  the  skv-line,  not  a  human  village  was  a  curious  arrant^ement 
being  enlivened   the   prospect,  and  for    storing,  it,    which   pozaled   us 
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at  fint,  for  it  consisted  of  &  series 
of  raws  of  wioker-woi;k  ^mes, 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  three  feet 
broad,  fifty  yards  long,  and  six  or 
eight  yards  apart  At  a  distance 
it  presented  all  the  appearance  uf 
a  regularly  bnilt  village  in  streets, 
bat  a  closer  iospec^on  revealed  to 
us  its  real  purpose.  Altogether  we 
passed  two  hoars  without  difficulty, 
surroonded  by  so  mnch  that  was 
novel  and  characteristic,  and  had 
just  exhausted  tb«  resources  of  the 
spot  when  we  left  it  to  pursue  oar 
way  over  ooantry  wilder  if  possible 
and  more  desolate  than  tfiat  we 
had  already  traversed.  A  baked- 
looking  ragged  village  near  a  mud- 
dy pond,  was  a  positive  relief  to 
the  monotony;  and  the  indication 
of  dvUisation  fhrnished  by  a  boy- 
ard's  bouse,  situated  in  a  grove  of 
trees,  evidently  the  result  of  much 
care,  although  they  looked  stunted 
and  weather-beaten,  was  quite  re- 
freshing. Then  we  came  upon 
fields  of  water-melon  and  Indian 
com,  and  met  carts  and  passengers, 
and  felt  we  were  approaching  a 
large  city.  A  few  mile^  before 
reaching  it,  we  came  upon  several 
hundred  carts  encamped  in  a  val- 
ley for  the  night,  with  the  oxen 
lowing  for  food  and  water,  and 
groups  of  swarthy  men  and  women 
clustered  round  camp-fires,  eating 
or  gambling;  while,  hovering  on 
the  outskirts  like  pariah  dogs  pick- 
ing np  the  crumbs  of  a  feast,  gyp- 
sies prowled  and  begged  and  pil- 
flMred:  and  so,  as  evening  closed 
'  in.  np  a  steep  ascent,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  we  looked  gratefully 
down  npofa  the  capital  of  Mol- 
davia, its  large  handsome  white 
buildings  running  along  the  crest 
of  a  hill  and  down  its  sides.  At 
file  entrance  to  the  town  we  were 
stopped  for  our  passports  and  the 
otMT  documents  with  which  we« 
had  been  furnished  at  Ifiohaeleni^ 
and,  rattling  over  the  rough  uneven 
pavement,  finally  palled  up  at  the 
door  of  the  Frenoh  cook  to  whose 
kostelry  we  bad  been  reconmieoded 
hi  consideration  of  the  dishes  which 
it   prodoeed.— A    week's    residence 


at  Jassy  only  served  to  make  me 
the  more  regret  the  necessity  which 
compelled  me  to  turn  my  back 
upon  it;  bnt  if  a  consolation  was 
needed,  I  found  it  In  the  pleasur- 
able anticipations  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  excursion  upon  which  I 
was  bound.  When,  in  our  capacity 
of .  tourists,  my  frfend  or  I  aaked 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
country,  we  invariably  received  for 
answer,  *^The  convents."  Not  be- 
ing a  bibliomane,  or  a  member  oi 
the  Greek  Ohurch,  it  seemed  odd 
that  convents  should  possess  in 
Moldavia  an  interest  for  the  chance 
traveller  which  did  not  belong  to 
them  elsewhere.  Nor  coald  we  ob- 
tain any  definite  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  interest:  it  was 
not  the  scenery,  though  that  was 
fine;  nor  the  architectare,  though 
that  we  took  for  granted  was 
quaint;  nor  the  political  consid- 
erations which  attached  to  them, 
though  Prince  Oonza  was  x^eck- 
lessly  despoiling  the  Ohurch;  to  all 
further  inquiries  we  were  told  thst 
we  had  better  go  and  see  for  our- 
selves. So,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bewilderment  at  so  novel  an  ex- 
pedition, we  made  preparations  to 
post  to  Nyamptz,  two  of  our  Jamy 
friends  kkidly  volunteering  to  ac- 
company us,  and  do  the  honors  of 
the  establishmentB  we  were  abo&t 
to  visit.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at 
night  before  we  had  bidden  our 
laat  adieux  and  pdloped.  ant  of 
Jassy.  I  say  galioped  adviaedly, 
for  we  were  in  two  light  open  car- 
riages and  ibur,  and  Moldavian 
postilions  have  no  notion  of  letting 
the  grass  grow  under  their  wheels. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  it 
does  not,  for  one  would  be  spared 
the  dust  It  does  not^  however, 
produce  the  slightest  efifect  npon 
the  picturesque-looking  ruffian  whoi, 
riding  one  horse,  does  nothing  bat 
yell  and  crack  his  whip  over  the 
other  three;  and  whose  chief  ob- 
ject seems  io  be^  not  onlv  to  make 
as  much  dust  as  poesiblci  hiraadf^ 
but  fo  keep  well  in  the  cloud  caused 
by  the  carriage  ahead.  Anyhow, 
it  is  exhilarating  to  whisk  throu^ 
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the  Gtiap  nighfe  air,  wntre  d  tsrre^ 
even  though  one  is  half-ohoked. 
When  day  broke,  Jassy  wae  sixty 
ndles  o£  We  had  been  dreamily 
oonsdons  of  having  changed  horses 
occasionally,  and  of  having  under* 
gone  violent  jolting,  and  now  we 
felt  the  need  of  something  warm. 
A  Moldavian  poet-house  is  gene- 
rally a  thatohed  hut,  the  inside  of 
which  consietB'  of  a  large  fireplace, 
big  enoQgh  to  dine  in  as  well  as 
to  cook  one's  dinner;  and  at  this 
early  honr  the  family  was  lying 
about  asleep  promiscuonsly.  How* 
ever,  they  gave  us  hot  water  and 
milk,  and  wondered  intensely  at 
snob  singular  specimens  of  hnmaui- 
ty  as  we  seemed  to  them.  Then  we 
descended  into  the  pnetty  valley  of 
the  Moldava,  and,  crossing  that 
stream,  enterod  the  town  of  Ny- 
amptz  JQst  as  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  came  down  to  tarn  the  dost 
into  mad  all  over  oar  bodies. 
Nyamptz  is  prettily  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  lowest  spars  of  the 
C^upathians,  on  l^e  river  of  the 
same  name.  Oar  intended  visit 
had  been  notified  to  the  snb-pre£M>t 
from  Jassy,  and  we  found  that 
worthy  waiting,  in  the  most  obse- 
quious attitude,  for  onr  arrival. 
The  whole  town  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  at  the  unwonted  event 
of  a  visit  from  distingoished  stran- 
gers, and  any  one  who  was  in  an 
affi<»al  position  cringed  and  crawled 
about  Qs  after  the  manner  of  Nea> 
politao  impiegfuUi,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  possess  inflaenoe 
and  use  it  to  their  advantage. 
Nothing  woald  induce  them  to 
leave  as  afene.  Not  only  woold  they 
stand  over  as  while  at  breakfiist, 
but  insisted  upon  accompanying 
us  to  the  convents,  attended  by  a 
mounted  ^escort.  The  standard  of 
intelligence  of  those  gentry  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  answer  which  the 
ohi^  oflcifd  gave  when  we  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  was?  With 
the  utmost  na^cetS  he  informed  us 
that  the  only  people  who  knew  the 
time  were  the  Jews;  and  as  it  was 
a  Jews'  holiday,  and  they  were  all 
in  their  houseB,  it  wae  not  possible 


for  him  to  let  us  know  what  the 
honr  was.  He  was  extremely  proud 
of  two  schools,  however— one  con^ 
taining  one  hundred  boys,  and  the 
other  sixty  girls— which  this  town 
of  8,000  inhabitants  could  boast; 
hot  his  statistical  knowledge  in 
other  respects  was  limited. 

The  whole  population  tamed  out 
to  see  the  oort^  as  we  drove  away. 
nalf*a"dozen  imposing  horsemen, 
in  a  sort  of  janissary  uniform,  and 
with  immense  swagger,  .  led  the 
way ;  then  followed  sundry  carriages 
and  carts  fall  oPofBcials,  and  then 
ourselves,  with  postilions  very  high- 
ly decorated  for  the  occasion.  We 
might  have  been  Garibaldi^  so 
humbly  did  the  people  bow  before 
us,  and  with  such  gracious  dignity 
did  we  retom  their  salutes,  whe- 
ther they  supposed  we  had  come  to 
annex  them,  <»:  whether  they  were 
simply  overawed  by  the  migesty 
of  our  appearance,  mast  for  •  ever 
remain  a  mystery ;  certain  it  is,  we 
acted  royalty  all  the  way  down  the 
long  street,  and  bowed  ourselves 
into  the  ford  of  the  riv«-,  and  away 
into  the  happy  valley  beyond,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  Monastery  of 
Nyamptz  is  situated.  Here  we  had 
nothing  to  do  bat  revel  in  the  glo- 
'rious  scenery,  doubly  refreshing  af- 
ter the  monotony  to  which  for  some 
we^s  past  we  had  been  doomed. 
Swelling  hills,  rising  into  blue 
mountains  in  the  distance,  but  near 
US  covered  with  oak  and  maple 
woods,  bright  with  tilie  fiery  tints 
of  autumn;  green  meadows  and 
fields  of  melons  and  Indian  com; 
cottages  half  concealed  by  orchards, 
from  which  smoke  onrled  languidly 
in  the  humid  air,  for  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  left  a  fresh  soft  feeling, 
delightful  after  long  days  of  blad- 
ing sun  ;  a  precipice  rising  abmptly 
from  the  river-bed,  and  the  crum- 
bling ruins  of  the  onee  extensive 
OasUe  of  Nyamptz  perdied  on  its 
dizzy  edge, — these  were  sights  that 
made  onr  drive  along  the  grassy 
track  up  the  valley  a  perfsot  lux- 
ury ;  and  when  at  laAi  it  narrowed, 
and  we  dived  into  a  wood,  and 
caihe  out  of  a  green  ghide  upon  a 
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manive  straggling  pile  of  white 
tinildiDgs,  witb  tin  cupolas  glitter- 
ing in  a  sadden  gleam  of  sunshine, 
we  thought  that  these  Njaniptz 
monks  had  not  denied  themselyes 
the  most  exhaustless  of  all  pleasur- 
able emotions — the  enjoyment  of 
nature  under  its  fairest  aspect. 
Five  members  of  the  committee  of 
direction  were  standing  upon  the 
verandah  of  the  superior's  house  as 
we  drove  up,  and  in  the  absence  of 
that  dignitary,  the  dean,  a  man  with 
meek  brown  eyes,  a  gentle  smile, 
and  an  auburn  beara,  did  the  hon- 
oursL  Service  was  going  on,  so  we 
were  delayed  till  it  was  over,  and 
regaled  with  the  invariable  preserve 
and  water,  which  is  the  first  form 
of  Moldavian  hospitality.  Whether 
the  sweetmeats  are  an  excuse  for 
the  water,  or  the  water  for  the 
sweetmeats,  or  both  fur  the  cigar- 
ettes, which  immediately  follow,  is 
a  subject  open  to  discussion,;  but 
when  conversation  is  apt  to  flag 
from  ignorance  of  the  language  on 
both  sides,  sweetmeats  and  water 
create  a  diversion,  and  rolling  cigar- 
ettes and  making  profuse  apologies, 
for  wanting  a  light,  help  t^  mi^e 
the  visit  go  off.  As  none  of  our 
hosts  could  speak  anything  but 
Moldavian,  we  were  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  one  of  our  companions 
from  Jassy  to  interpret,  and  the 
whole  committee  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sit  in  solemn  silence, 
and  inspect  us  while  the  dean  an* 
swered  our  questions.  At  last  the 
superior,  a  heavy,  unamiable-look- 
ing  man,  with  an  iron-grey  beard, 
appeared,  find  liotened  while  our 
letter  of  introduction  was  read 
aloud  to  him,  his  own  literary  ac- 
quirements being  of  the  most  mea- 
gre description;  then  we  ate  more' 
jam  together,  and  he  led  the  way  to 
^ow  us  over  the  establishment. 
Scarcely  three  months  bad  elapsed 
since  a  large  part  of  the  building 
had  been  burnt  down;  the  conse- 
qaenoe  was,  that  a  great  deal  of 
carpentering  and  feboilding  was 
going  on  in  all  directions.  Unfor- 
tunately the  library  had  been  de- 
stroyed,  and,    besidea    the    books, 


much  of  the  pictareaqne  efEeot  <tf 
the  monastery  had  been  lost  In 
the  centre  of  the  principal  coDrt- 
yard  stands  the  church,  nntoQ<died 
by  the  fire,  and  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  old.  We  went  up  a 
narrow  stair,  heavy  with  the  fames 
of  incense,  where  a  large  collection 
of  jewellery  and  ornaments,  the  giits 
of  devoted  women,  were  displayed 
before  us.  Enormous  Bibles  oovc^ 
with  jewels,  and  pohderoos  with 
gold  and  silver  decorations,  were 
pulled  out,  and  the  qnaint  MS.  and 
illuminated  parchments  tnmed  over 
for  our  jnspection.  The  oldest 
Bible  was  one  in  Bulgariao  MS., 
dating  from  •  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Then  we  were 
taken  to  another  smaller  church, 
and  there,  with  great  form  and 
ceremony,  our  ciceronee  exhibited 
their  principal  curiosity,  a  priest's 
robe  worked  by  the  handa  of  the 
Empress  Oatharine  herself,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  monastery.  There 
were  until  quite  lately  nine  hun- 
dred monks  in  the  monastery  of 
Nyamptz,  but  the  intrignea  of  a 
much-abused  priest,  called  Yemoaf, 
caused  a  secession  of  more  than  two 
hundred,  who  have  joined  the  affi- 
liated monasteries  The  merits  of 
this  quarrel  were  too  complicated 
for  me  to  understand;  moreover,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  Yer- 
nout's  side  of  it  The  result  has 
been  a  deplorable  split  Nyampts 
itself^  aa  the  parent  monastery,  con- 
tains the  largest  number  of  monks. 
At  the  time  of  my  vint  there  were 
four  hundred  and  aeventy  in  re- 
sidence, but  a  good  many  get 
leave  and  take  a  turn  in  the  world 
by  way  of  a  change.  There  are  six 
smaller  monasteries  affiliated  to 
Nyamptz,  containing  between  them 
seven  hundred  ana  sixty  monks. 
They  are  ^11  situated  in  neighbour- 
-iog  valleys.  Surrounding  the  main 
building  are  grouped  about  three 
hundred  little  separate  cottages, 
called,  by  a  figure  of  s{>eeohf  cells, 
but  really  charming  little  abodes, 
cavered  with  honeysuckles  and  jas- 
mine, and  aurrounded  by  floweis 
or-  vegetables^    aooorduig    to     the 
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aesthetic  or  inalfrial  tendencies  of 
the  owner.  Almost  every  monk 
has  thus  his  own  little  abode,  with 
a  neat  wooden  palisading  ronnd 
it,  high  enough  to  prevent  cnrions 
eyes  from  prying,  and  enclosing  a 
good  garden;  besides  which,  he 
can  cultivate  the  neighbouring  land 
to  any  extent  he  likes.  This  vil- 
lage of  scattered  cottages,  with  neat 
lanes  leading  between  them,  adds 
indescribably' to  the  charm  of  the 
scene.  We  inspected  the  hospital, 
which  was  very  clean,  and  aomir- 
ably  kept;  also  a  madhouse,  wiiich 
contained  sixty  patient^  chiefly  epi- 
leptic. Then  they  showed-  us  the 
lock-up  for  refractory  monks,  four 
of  wljom  were  at  that  moment  ex- 
piating their  sins  on  bread  and 
water.  By  a  new  law  no  monk  is 
allowed  to  take  the  vows  till  he  is 
fifty;  formerly  there  was  no  such 
restriction,  and  several  of  the  monks 
at  Nyamptz  were  young  men.  We 
were  informed  that  there  were  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  who  were  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  I 
certainly  observed  some  very  patri- 
archal specimens.  The  revenues  of 
N^amptz  amounted  nominally  to 
a  sum  equal  to  about  £20,000  a- 
year.  Prince  Gouza  has,  however, 
appropriated  the  greater'  portion 
of  this  sum,  and  makes  an  allow- 
ance to  e|ch  monk  of  three  pias- 
tres a-day,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ducats  a-year  for  his  clothes. 
With  this  arrangement  they  seem 
perfectly  satisfied.  To  account  for 
what  appears  an  anomaly,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  dedicated  convents, 
which  I  shall,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  postpone. 

We  had  not  time  to  linger  long  at 
the  Monastery  of  Nyamptz,  though 
we  were  hospitably  pressed  by  the 
superior  to  stay  there  for  as  many 
days  as  we  chose.  Among  thtf 
monks  who  had  done  the 'honours 
was  a  fair-haired  intelligent  man  of 
about  forty,  who  had  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  wandering  over 
the  world.  He  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mount  Sinai,  and  visited 
the    Greek   monasteries   in   Turkey 


and  the^  East  geneiUlly.  Then,  ob- 
'tafning  a  dispensation  of  two  years 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he 
travelled  through  Europe,  and,  doff- 
ing the  long  serge  robe  which  he 
wore  now  as  a  monk,  and  which  be- 
came him  as  a  pilgrim,  had  visited, 
as  a  layman,  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe;  had  flanhd  upon  the 
boulevards  in  Paris;  had  sat  upon 
iron  chairs  in  Rotten  Row;  and  had 
even  pushed  his  explorations  as  far 
as  Oremorne.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  a  thorongh  man  of  the 
world.  He  spofe  French  perfectly; 
was  extremely  tolerant  in  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  enlightened  in 
his  political  and  theological  views. 
There  were  few  subjecrs  he  could 
not  converse  upon,  and  I  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  the  singular  ex- 
periences of  his  adventurous  life* 
When,  therefore,  the  sn|jerior  at- 
tached him  to  us  as  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  during  our  monas- 
tic and  conventual  tour,  we  were 
well  satisfied  with  so  agreeable  and 
intelligent  a  companion,  and  put 
him  bodltin  in  our  open  carriage 
with  pleasure.  We  got  rid  of  our 
officious  friends  from  Nyamptz  here, 
and,  furnished  with  eight  hors  s  by 
the  monastery,  we  spun  in  our  light 
carriage  over  grassy  glades  or  along 
the  beds  of  mountain  torrents  with 
equal  indifference.  The  wild  post- 
boys never  looked  to  see  whether 
we  were  jolting  about  on  onr  seats, 
like  peas  on  a  frying-pan—little 
recked  they  how  our  springs  liked 
it — away  we  went,  now  through 
fiery-leaved  oak  woods,  now  along 
dark  valleys,  where  dense  pine  for- 
ests gave  warning  of  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, deeper  and  farther  into  the 
wild  Carpathians,  til),  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  drawing  in,  we  took 
the  steep  pitch  of  hill  at  a  gallop,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  situated  the  Mon- 
astery of  Sekn,  and  dashed  tlirough 
the  old  archway  into  a  oonrtyard, 
wher^  a  group  of  monks  gazed  open- 
mouthed  at  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion. Since  leaving  Nyamptz  we 
had  not  met  a  soul,  and  we  tVlt  that 
Seku,  bnried  in  its  narrow  valley, 
with  only  a  rough  track  to  the  nx>n- 
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astery,  and  no  road  beyond,  with 
high  pioe-clad  hills  all  roand,  and 
only  one  oatlet  to  the  world,  was 
indeed  a  retreat  so  secladed,  that 
we  deserved  some  credit  for  having 
fonnd  it.  Sekn  is  one  of  the  affi- 
liated monasteries,  and  only  oon- 
taios  250  monks;  nnlike  Kjamptz, 
the  monks  do  not  live  in  cottages 
apart,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
A  large  oonrt-yard,  enclosed  by  a 
dooBle-storeyed  range  of  bnildiogs 
with  two  galleries,  and  the  dor- 
mitory doors  opening  on  to  them, 
famish  accommodatioa  to  the 
monks,  and  in  -the  centre,  as  usnaL 
sormoonted  with  tin  cupolas,  ana 
highly  ornamented  withiiij  is  the 
ohnrcL  The  great^  cariosity  here 
was  a  magnificent  piece  of  gold  em- 
broidery, presented  by  the  foondress 
of  the  monastery  250  years  ago; 
besides  were  many  quaint  old  MSS. 
on  vellnm,  gorgeously  boand,  and 
the  nsaal  collection  of  jewels  and 
altar  ornaments,  all  stored  awav  in 
old  presses,  and  each  prodaced  in 
doe  form  for  onr  inspection — a  crowd 
of  admiring  monks  examining  as 
the  while  more  narrowly  than  we 
examined  their  ecclesiastical  trea- 
sures. To  me  the  romantic  situa- 
tion of  this  monastery,  the  utter 
silence  of  the  scene,  as  darkness  fell 
npon  the  sombre  hill-«ides,  and 
only  the  distant  marmnr  of  the 
moantain  torrent  broke  the  stillness, 
was  more  impressive  than  the  wealth 
of  '^the  foundation.''  It  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  similar  scene  in  the 
remote  valleys  of  the  Province  of 
Kiang-sa  in  China,  where  I  had 
been  the  gaest  of  Bhuddist  monks; 
nor  to  the  aninitiated  in  the  exter- 
nals of  their  respective  tlieologies 
was  there  any  difference  to  be  seen 
between  my  former  hosts  and  those 
I  was  now  visiting.  The  same 
courtyards  and  sacred  edifices  in 
tjbe  middle,  heavy  jirith  the  perfume 
of  incense;  the  same  presses  stored 
with  ornaments;  richly  decoratjbd  al- 
tars and  monster  candles ;  above  all. 
the  same  lazy  groups  of  longrrobea 
brothers,  who  have  chosen  the  most 
oat-of-the-way  comer  of  the  world 
they  can  find  to  live  in  and  do  no- 


thing. Inasmuch  ^  many  of  the 
Moldavian  monks  fimnot  read,  and 
none  of  them,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, know  any  other  langaage 
than  Moldavian,  they  Lave  not  even 
the  excuse  of  study  to  justify  their 
life  of  utter  sloth.  With  the  Bhnd- 
dist,  it  is  more  or  less  conducive  to 
that  state  of  "N"irvana,"  which  it 
is  the  object  of  his  ambition  in  this 
life  and  the  next  to  attain.  Bat 
the  Greek  monk  attains  it  in  spite 
of  himself.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  is  as  much  buried,  and  as 
utterly  useless  to  the  world  at  large 
shut  up  in  this  valley,  as  if  he  were 
actually  under  the  sod.  Nor  can 
one  discover  any  palpable  difference 
between  religions  wliich  produce 
such  exactly  similar  results.  It  is 
true  that  the  Greek  monks  appear 
to  wash  more  than  the  Bhuddist, 
and  never  cut  their  hair,  instead  of 
shaving  their  heads;  otnerwlse  the 
cut  of  the  robe  is  exactly  the  same, 
only  in  China  it  is  either'  yellow  or 
lavender,  h^re  it  is  a  reddish  brown. 
The  service  in  a  Bhuddist  place  of 
worship  is  intoned  in  the  same  key 
as  here,  nor  do  the  priests  seem  to 
•attend  more  to  what  they  are  say- 
ing among  the  Greeks  than  among 
the  Bhuddists;  but  it  is  performed, 
more  constantly  among  the  latter, 
and  of  coarse  the  divinities  invoked 
go  under  other  names.  To  the  ig- 
norant and  impartial  spectators 
these  are  the  pnly  observable  points 
of  distinction  between  th«  two 
establishments.  Altogether  we  were 
not  captivated  by  anything  we  saw 
at  Seku  except  its  position,  and  re- 
sisted the  invitation  of  the  monks 
to  pass  the  night  there.  A  bright 
full  moon  tempted  us  to  drive  on  to 
Agapia,  and  for  two  hours  we  tore 
along  at  the  usual  pace,  regardless 
of  no  roads,  and  the  uncertain  light 
which,  even  when  they  existed, 
made  them  difficult  to  find.  At 
last,  like  a  fairy  scene,  the  convent 
of  Agapia  burst  upon  our  delighted 
gaze.  Never,  during  a  long  and 
varied  course  of  travel,  have  I  felt 
more  thoroughly  rewarded  for  un- 
dertaking a  journey,  than  I  did 
when   this   novel    and    unexpected 
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piotnre  was  presented  to  me.  Tlie 
glittering  spires  and  onpolas  of  the 
cborcbes  seemed  to  rise  like  mona- 
ments  of  burnished  siWer  out  of  the 
dark  pine  woods.  Hundreds  of 
little  cottages,  in  dose  proximity  to 
each  other,  dung  to  the  hill-side, 
the  white  walls  gleaming  out  amid 
the  foliage;  the  conyent  itself,  a 
massive  irregular  pile  of  building, 
with  its  great  archway  facing  us, 
iind  looming  large  in  the  moon- 
light, was  lighted  up  at  every 
window — ^and  dark  female  figures 
flattered  along  balconies,  as  the 
bells  on  our  horses  gave  warning  of 
our  approach.  Our  visit  had  been 
already  notified  by  the  metropoli- 
tan, so  the  whole  place  was  on  the 
^ui-mve;  at  all  cottage  windows 
white  faces,  half  shrouded  in  the 
nun's  hood,  peered  curiously  out — 
till  we*felt  guilty  of  the  perturba- 
tion and  excitement  which  our  un- 
usual visit  was  likely  to  cause 
among  the  feir  devotees^  who  were 
supposed  to  have  retired  from  the 
world  expressly  to  avoid  such  dis- 
turbing influences.  Our  postilions, 
who  belonged  to  Kyamptz,  knew 
the  right  door  at  which  to  draw  up 
inside  the  court,  and  here,  group- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  were 
five  or  six  elderly  nuns  waiting  to 
receive  us.  Our  travelled  monk 
presented  us,  and,  after  kissing  the 
hand  of  each,  we  ascended  by  an 
•outside  staircase  to  the  wooden 
corridors  which  ran  all  round  the  in- 
terior of  the  court,  and  upon  which 
opened  the  rooms  set  apart  for  our 
accommodation.  Both  in  the  mon- 
asteries and  convents  the  stranger 
has  the  right  to  claim  three  days* 
hospitality;  so  in  all  the  establish- 
ments there  are  regular  guests' 
rooms,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
natives  of  the  country  take  advan- 
tage of  the  privilege  to  spend  months 
in  making  a  tour  of  visits,  staying 
in.  each  until  eveo  the  good  nature 
of  the  monks  or  nuns  is  exhausted. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  unus- 
ual in  the  fact  of  our  visit;  the  in- 
terest lay  in  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  foreigners  and  Englishmen. 
Few  of  the  nuns  had  ever  seen  spe« 


dmens  of  a  race  of  which  thev  had 
heard  a  great  deal;  and  even  the 
middle-aged  ladies  who  were  now 
waiting  upon  n*9,  examined  us  as 
narrowly  as  good  breeding  would 
permit  It  was  useless  to  explain 
that  onr  object  in  visiting  these  se- 
cluded* valleys  was  sheer  curiosity. 
They  were  firmly  persuaded  Uiat 
we  were  Oommlssionfers  sent  by 
England  to  make  inquiries  into  tke 
confiscation  of  eccfesia-stical  pro^ 
perty  by  Prince  Oouza,  which  was 
at  that  time  agitating  the  whole 
country,  and  oansing  great  dissen- 
sion among  the  protecting  {jOwers. 
As  we  naturally  wished  to  under- 
stand the  question  for  its  own 
sake,  our  incessant  queries,  and  the 
interest  we  showed  in  it,  only  con- 
firmed their  suspicions  ancl^  increas- 
ed their  respect.  Indeed,  we  found 
our  greatness  inconvenient  upon 
several  occasions,  though  it  was  not 
without  its  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  the  most  elaborate  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  our 
reception.  The  table  in  the  large 
dining-room  groaned  under  an  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Everything 
was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
dinner,  for  which  onr  long  drive  had 
prepared  us,  admirably  well  cooked. 
All  round  the  room  were  broad  soft 
divans,  and  in  the  next  room,  in 
which  we  were  to  sleep,  luxurious 
beds  with  fine  linen  had  been  ,made 
up  upon  them.  There  was  an  air 
of  abundance  and  comfort  truly  re- 
freshing, and  the  gentle  attendants 
who  waited  upon  us,  anticipating 
every  wish,  and  sparing  themselves 
no  pains  or  trouble  to  please  us, 
imparted  to  their  hospitality  a 
charm  all  its  own.  While  we  were 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  viands 
they  had  prepared  for  us,  they 
sat  in  a  row  on  the  opposite  divan, 
applauding  onr  appetites,  and  con- 
versing with  us  by  means  of  our 
friend  the  travelled  m6nk  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied us  f^m  Jassy.  We  dis- 
covered that  they  were  the  com- 
mittee of  direction  for  the  affairs  of 
the  convent,  and  we  were  promised 
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an  interyiew  with  the  lady  saperior 
on  tie  following  day.  They  were 
a1)  members  of  the  best  families  of 
Moldavia,  and  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  conventnal  life  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  At  the  age  of  five 
they  had  been  pat  t<f  school  in  the 
convent,  and  when  they  reached 
eighteen  had  been  ^  compelled  to 
take  the  veil ;  so  that,  except  when 
they  obtained  leave  for  a  month  or 
two  to  go  and  see  their  friends, 
they  had  never  known  any  other 
existence  than  that  which  we  now 
saw  .them  leading — ^had  never  had 
any  other  excitement  than  that 
caused  by  the  admission  of  a  new 
sister,  the  arrival  of  relatives  or 
travellers,  a  dissension  among  them- 
selves, or  a  metropolitan  visitation. 
To  them  the  lovely  valley  at  the 
head  of  which  the  convent  was 
sitoated  had  been  the  whole  world 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  If  they 
were  not  so  strict  as  those  nnns 
who  retire  to  convents  because  they 
^re  disgusted  with  the  world,  it  was 
because  they  scarcely  knew  what 
the  world  meant.  They  were  all 
.still  artless  children,  happy,  pleased, 
and  natural;  there'  were  no  down- 
cast eyes  or  gloomy  penitential  ex- 
pression. They  were  as  delighted 
to  see  us  ns  children  would  be  with 
a  new  toy,  and  we  had  not  been  an 
hour  in  their  company  before  we 
felt  thoroughly  at  home.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  only  one  of  them 
who  could  talk  a  little  French ;  and 
'  another,  but  she  waa  not  a  lady  direc- 
.  tor,  who  s|ioke  German.  Presently 
appeared — the  last  of  the  committee, 
whom  we  had  npt  yet  seen— a  beau- 
titul  woman,  in  the  prime  of  woman- 
hooil,  with  the  softest  eyes,  the 
sweetest  smile,  the  gentlest'  and  at 
the  same  time  most  distinguished 
manner~ia  border  of  pale  yellow 
round  her  hood,  which  was  coquet- 
tishly  arranged,  and  a  slight  ex- 
pansion in  the  skirt  of  her  reddish- 
brown  serge  robe,  indicated  a  ten- 
dency towards  a  cap  and  crinoline, 
and  accounted  for  the  slight  delay 
in  her  arrival.  After  we  had  satia- 
fied  the   cravings   of  nature^    they 


took  Bs  OQt  to  the  upper  balconies 
to  look  over  the  convent  by  moon- 
light. If  the  scene  had  seemed 
nnreal  when  we  first  caine  npon  it, 
the  magic  panorama  npon  which  we 
now  gazed  was  still  more  enchant- 
ing. All  ronnd  ns  dark  woods—at 
onr  feet,  and  half  concealed  in  their 
recesses,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
little  separate  cottages,  each  with 
its  balcony,  its  shingle  roo^  its 
white  walls,  and  its  overhanging 
foliage.  Now  all  the  lights  were 
extipguished,  and  the  m«>st  pro- 
found 'stillness  reigned — not  even 
the  barking  of  a  dog  was  to  be 
heard.  Except  onrselvea,  there  was 
not  a  man  within  two  boprs' 
walk  of  where  four  hundred 
women  were  sleeping  among  the 
trees  of  their  own  quiet  valley. 
The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
poured  floods  of  light  into  every 
nook  and  corner — into  the  court- 
yard, with  its  qu^nt,  old,  carved 
wooden  balconies  —  into  the  long 
narrow  windows  of  the  church, 
throwing  silver  rays  into  its  gloomy 
recesses  —  doubtless  falling  softly 
upon  the  face  of  many  a  sleeping 
nun,  as  it  did  npon  the  river  that 
gleamed  and  ^shimmered  in  its  light 
under  the  black  shadow  of  the  st««p 
mountain-side.  Though  the  day 
had  been  a  long  and  tiring  one,  anf 
it  was  now  late,  we  lingered  long 
npon  these  balconies,  walking  all 
round  them,  and  finding,  as  ea^h 
corner  that  we  turned  disclosed  a 
new  picture,  fresh  inducement  to 
remain.  The  nuns,  amosed  at  our 
enthusiasm,  asked  us  if  we  could 
continue  to  enjoy  the  view  until  it 
was  time  for  the  midnight  service; 
and  on  our  professing  our  readiness 
to  remain  up  in  spitd  of  our  heavy 
eyelids,  they  most  considerately 
promised  to  have  prayers  half  an 
hour  earlier  for  our  especial  benefit ; 
so  at  half-past  eleven  the  absolute 
stillness  was  suddenly  broken.  First 
an  old  nnn  wfth  a  lantern  flitted 
like  a  bhwk  spectre  from  door  to 
door,  and  chanted  the  reteiUS  at 
each  in  a  voice  load  and  harsh 
enoQgh  to  wake  the  soundest  sleeper. 
She  looked  like  an  old  witch  hob- 
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bliDg  silently  and    rapidly  on   her 
roonds,   and  barBting   oot   periodi- 
cally   with     the     same    nasal    re- 
frain, holding  her  lamp  the   while 
high    aboYi    her    head.      As    we 
were    watching    the   operations    of 
this  old  creature,  we   were  startled 
by  a  sound  resembling  the  taps  of 
a  very  powerfnl  and  rather  musical 
woodpecker.    First  shrill  and  8harp, 
rising  to  a  high   key,  then  with  a 
doll   and   ronffled   sound,   tap,   tap, 
tap,  came  from   the  qnadrangle  be- 
low   ns ;    then    a    rattle    so   quick 
that  I  imagined  it  mast  be  some- 
body playing  on    a  wooden  drom. 
The  cadence  was  wild,  hot  not  ir- 
regular; and  the  effect  of  the  roll 
dying   away  nntil   it  was   scarcely 
au<lible,  and   then  breaking  out  at 
its  full  strength,  was  most  pecaliar. 
Watching  and  wondering,  the  mys- 
tery was  solved  by  the  appearance 
of  a  stately  nun  stepping  out  from 
the  dark  shadows  of  the   church, 
and    bearing    upon    her    shoulders 
what  seemed  in  the  uncertain  light 
a  long  white  plank.    This  she  pois- 
ed  in  a  pecaliar  way,  and  with  a 
short  stick  tapped  a  tune  upon  it. 
On  the  following   morning  I  exam- 
ined Uie  apparatus,  and  found  the 
board  about  twelve  feet  long,  ex- 
tremely thin  and  light,  and  pierced 
from    the   centre    towards   the   ex- 
tremities   with    a   series    of    holes 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  so  that 
it  was  really  a  musical  plank,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  play- 
er, could  be  made  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  tune;  but  the  chief  feature  of 
the  performance  was  the  tremend- 
ous noise  it  made.     What  between 
the  old  woman  screaming  her  wak- 
ing chant,  and    two  nuns  walking 
alK>nt    the    court    tapping    musical 
planks,  there  was   no    fear  of  any 
sleeping   sister   remaining    unaware 
that  her  prayer-time    had  arrived; 
and,  sure  enough,  a  very  few  minutes 
elaf)aed    before,    from    all    corners, 
tbey  came  tripping,  or  rather  glid- 
ing, like  dark  ghosts,  to  the  church- 
door.      They    must   sleep    in    their 
dress,  or  else  have  acquired  the  art 
of  •  making  a  toilette  as   rapid    as 
that  of  an  under-gradnate  late  for 


chapel,   so  speedily  did   the^  obey 
the  summons.    It  was  now  time  for 
OS  to  f  illow.     The  old  woman  and 
the  plank  were  still,  and  the  swell- 
ing tones  of  a  sacred  chant  warn- 
ed  ns   that  the   service    had   com- 
menced.   Modestly,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  did  we  pass  between  two 
motionless  rows  of  fair  worshippers, 
until  we  reached  the  place  of  hou- 
our  among  the'  elder  sistersw    Here, 
in  a  little  carpeted  nich^,  we  stood 
metkly — the  only  men — ^and  listen- 
ed to  the  women's  voices  repealing 
in    high  monotonous    key  the  per- 
petual refrain.     By  degrees  we  ac- 
quired courage,  and  were  rewarded 
for  our  boldness  in  looking  up  by 
detecting  stolen  glances  shot  at  ua 
from  every  quarter.     The  princifvil 
performer   of    the    service    was    a 
lovely  girl,   apparently  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  who  was  standing  in  a 
group   of   young    sisters    wh«n    we 
came  in,  and  whose  turn  it  seemed 
to  be   to  officiate,    for  she  slipped 
out  of  her  corner,  and  donned  over 
ber  hood   a   sort  of  surplice,  then 
advancing  to  the  desk  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  church,  she  Opened   the 
massive  ornamented   volume  before 
her,  and  went  off  at  score.    I  could 
not  have  imagined  that  those  ruby 
lips  could    have  movecl   with  such 
extraordinary    rapidity,     that     the 
exquisitely  -  chiselled     nose     should 
prove  an   organ  for   conveying  the 
shrillest  and  most  unpleasant  sounds 
at  a  pace  which  was  quite  electrify- 
ing.    Whenever  the   moment  for  a 
response  came,  the  chorm  "  cut  in'* 
with  something  "Gospodiu,"  as  if 
the  whole  thing  was  being  done  for 
a  wager.      She    never    paused    nor 
flagged  in  her  har^th  nasal  rattle  of 
Moldav^n  prayer,   worked   up  now 
and  then'  to  a  shrill  invocation,  and 
varied    with    prostrations,    the   ex- 
tinction   and    lighting    of    candles, 
and  full  choruses.'     An   hour  seem- 
ed to  pass,  nevertheless,  like  a  few 
moments.       There    was    something 
fascinating   in    watching   these   fair 
devotees    managing    all    their    own 
matters  without  mnle  interference; 
and  I  c(»nld  conceive  from  the  scene 
before  me  what  that  might  be  so 
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well  imagined  by  Tennyaon.  Thcsel 
"PnideA  for  prootora,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden 

hair," 
only  needed  to  be  transported  to  a 
wild    Oerpathian    valley   to   realise 
the  poetic  fancy. 

I  should  remark,  however,  that 
there  is  one  priest  in  Agapia  who 
'  officiates  at  mass,  and  who  is  a  mar- 
ried man.  Notwithstanding  the 
romoar  which  had  got  abroad  that 
we  were  to  be  present,  there  was 
a  y  smaller  congregation  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  was  assured  that 
some  of  the  nuns  were  performing 
service  in  another  chnroh,  and  the 
rest  saying  their  prayers  at  home. 
Tills  last  I  take  to  be  the  most 
.common  practice;  f)r  on  subsequent 
occasions,  on  dropping  incidentally 
in  for  service,  I  have  found  no 
audience  at  all;  the  officiating  nuns 
make  np  a  little  congregation  in 
themselvet^,  as  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain number  for  the  chants  and  a 
certain  number  to  read  in  turn. 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  I  sought  my  divan  bed,  after 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing'day's  experiences  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  passed.  Nothing  but 
downright  fatigue  wonld  have  en- 
abled one  to 'sleep  with  so  many 
quaint  sights  and  sounds  dancing 
before  my  eyes  and  ringing  in  my 
ears;  but  our  time  was  short,  and 
there  was  much  to  be  seen,  so  we 
slept  as  fast  as  possible,  and  were 
np  in  time  for 'matins  at  six  o'clock. 
Here  we  saw  a  number  of  new 
nuns,  with  some  of  whom  we  made 
acquaintance;  but  the  absence  of 
any  common  language  was  a  ter- 
rible drawback  to  our  interooorse. 
Never  having  received  an  edncation 
to  fit  them  for  society,  they  knew 
no  language  but  Moldavian;  and 
though  we  applied  ourselves  to  the 
acquirement  of  that  tongne  under 
their  tuition  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, our  time  was  too  short  to 
make  progress. 

After  matins,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  lady  superior,  a  dear  old  lady, 
who  gave  us  sweettneats  and  ciga- 
rettes,   and    kissed    our    foreheads 


when  we  wfito  presented  and  when 
we  took  leave.  She  was  very  anxi- 
ous that  we  should  prolong  oar  stay 
for  as  many  we^  as  we  liked, 
and  was  quite  hurt  when  we  told 
her  how  hurried  our  visit  mast 
necessarily  be.  Anxioos  to  cany 
away  a  memento  of  the  place,  we 
prevailed  upon  her  to  ^ve  as  an 
old'fashioned  daguerreotype  of  the 
convent,  wl^ich  was  fading  rapidly, 
and  which  we  promised  to  hare 
photographed  in  England  and  seed 
her  back.  Most  untortunately,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  the  portmanteaa 
containing  it  was  cut  off  the  back 
of  our  carriage  by  thieves  in  the 
night,  and  we  have  proved,  to  our 
regret,  unavoidably  faithlessw 

Wo  now  went  on  a  round  of 
visits,  and  were  delight etl  with  Ui« 
charming  Utile  cottages,  each  in  its 
own  garden,  and  containing  one  or 
two  fiur  oocupanta,  aometiaies  a 
young  girl  quite  by  herself.  The 
rich  ones  are  waited  npon  by  the 
needy  sisters,  bnt  at  Yeratica, 
which  we  afterwards  visited,  there 
was  a  much  greater  profuaion  of 
wealth  than  here.  Some  of  oor 
friends  proposed  a  picnic  for  the 
afternoon,  and  we  started  off  a 
merry  party  of  eight  or  ten,  on  foot 
for  a  romantic  rock  in  the  w6odfi, 
from  the  summit  of  which  a  magni- 
ficent view  was  obtuned  of  the 
valley  and  oon^nt  After  a  regu- 
lar scramble,  we  were  rewarded  (or 
our  exerdous  by  finding  that  our 
kind  hosts  had  sent  on  a  hamper 
with  sundry  delicacies — that  hot 
coffee  was  prepared,  and  a  brisk 
fire  ready  for  the  emergencies  of 
our  repast. 

So  we  chatted  and  refreshed, 
and  were  smoking  tranquilly,  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  observed 
some  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  drag- 
ging dead  branches  to  the  base  of 
a  lofty  pine-tree,  and  piling  them 
round  it.  On  inquiring  the  reason 
of  this  proceeding,  they  informed 
us  thai  it  was  g^reat  fun  burning 
a  pine-tree,  and  assured  ns,  if  we  had 
never  seen  it,  that  we  should  eojoy 
the  spectacle.  We  suggested  the 
possibility    of     the     whole     foieet 
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oatobing  fire,  bat  tbey  said  they 
bad  obosen  an  isolated  tree,  and 
that  even  if  it  did  ran  along  the 
bill-side,  what  would  that  matter — 
pine-treee  were  cheap  in  the  Carpa- 
thians. So  we  heaped  np  branches 
round  the  old  forest-giant,  and 
doomed  him  to  a  splendid  but 
lingering  death.  Then  we  threw 
blazing  logs  into  the  drj  mass,  and 
the  flame  leaped  crackling  np  to 
the  highest  branches.  Oar  fair 
companions  clapped  their  bands 
with  delight  ^as  the  fire  roared  and 
darted  out  angry  forks  of  flame 
with  each  fresh  gnst  of  wind,  and 
a  spiral  column  of  dense  smoke 
burst  in  jets  from  the  top,  and, 
spreading  like  a  pall  over  the  grave 
of  the  dying  patriarch,  gave  notice 
far  and  wide  of  the  sacrilege,  which 
was  being  perpetrated. 

The  term  employed  in  addressing 
oar  companions  was  always  Mika 
(mother) ;  and  there  was  something 
quaint,  considering  the  age  of  some 
of  them,  in  bestowing  the  appella- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  was  pleasant 
Bometimes  to  be  called  ^^Son,"  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  having 
inspired  an  affectionate  interest. 
From  pur  present  elevated  position 
the  cohveut  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Instead  of  the  gaunt, 
Bolitary  building  usual  on  sucli  oc- 
casions, the  large  collection  of  little 
cottages,  prettily  di^^tri bated  and 
divided^  by  the  neatest  of  fences, 
clustered  round  the  convent  like 
chickens  round  a  hen.  Instead  of  a 
barred  doorway  with  a  *'  grille,"  and 
a  stern  '^janitress,^'  the  fair  occu- 
pants were  free  to  roam  about  the 
valley  where  they  pleased  and  with 
whom  ttiey  pleased.  Instead  of 
lugubrious  countenances  and  an  • 
air  of  general  mortification  in  dress 
and  manner,  there  were  laughing, 
merry  faces,  and  numerous  innova- 
tions upon  strict  conventual  cos- 
tume, of  which  the  most  serious 
was  crinoline.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  our  visit,  the  Metropolitan 
had  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
confiscated  every  "cage"  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  Still  there  was 
abundant  evidence   that  some   had 


escaped  the  sweeping  measure. 
Where  were  there  ever  snob  "  cells^ 
as  the  lovely  little  boudoirs  to  be 
found  in  some  of  these  cottages  f 
Alas!  the  palmy  days  of  the  con- 
vents have  gone  by.  Before  long 
there  will  be  a  railway  -  station 
within  two  hours'  drive  of  Agapia; 
and  a  recent  order  has  been  passed 
prohibiting  any  religiously rminded 
young  person  from  being  compelled 
by  her  parents  to  take  the  veil 
until  she  is  forty -five.  This  is  prac- 
tically putting  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  convents  altogether — as  old 
maids  don^t  exist  in  the  Principal- 
ities—  happy  land! — and  widows 
are  extremely  rare.  The  only 
chance  of  catching  a  nun  is  to  get 
her  qaite  young,  when  she  is  a 
trouble  to  her  family;  now  they 
can  no  longer  be  turned  into  religx- 
evses  as  of  old ;  and  as  infanticide 
is  not  in  vogue  in  these  parts,  as 
in  China,  their  prospects  are  ex- 
tremely  questionable.  Under  the 
present  system,  what  between  hav- 
ing plenty  of  visitors  from  Jassy 
during  the  summer,  and  getting 
leave  to  s|)end  a  little  of  the  Season 
in  the  gay  capital  themselves  in 
winter,  ttiey  make  life  pass  plea- 
santly enough.  I  have  more  than 
once  met  in  society  at  Jassy  "re- 
cluses" from  these  establishments, 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
hoods,  as  they  wear  silk  and  crino- 
line when  they  are  on  leave,  and 
doff  the  hood  if  they  go  to  the 
theatre  or  any  evening  entertain- 
ments. In  fact,^  they  hold  much 
the  same  poaition  in  society  that 
the  Chanoinesses  used  to  do  in 
France;  except  that  in  their  case, 
unlike  these  latter,  matrimony  is  of 
course  impossible.  Perhaps  that 
is  no  great  drawback,  seeing  that 
they  enjoy  all  the  freedom  of  mar- 
ried women,  without  any  of  the 
cares  and  resptmsibilities. 

As  the  most  touching  memento 
we  could  take  from  Agapia,  we  ob- 
tained from  the  nuns  enough  of  the 
serge  they  weave  and  wear  them- 
selves to  make  us  a  shooting-suit 
a  pit-ce,  and  then  with  heavy  hearts 
swallowed  our  last  meal  under  the 
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same  anxioos  Bx^perintesdence  as 
ever,  and  awaited  the  BQininoas  to 
our  vehicle?.  Although  our  visit 
bad  Dot  been  long,  we  had  made 
many  friends,  who  all  assembled  to 
bid  US  adieo.  The  form  of  parting 
'  salntatiou  is  touohin^^,  and  when 
extended  along  a  row  of  nnns,  pro- 
doces  a  singnlar  effect.  We  rever- 
ently kissed  their  hands,  and  they 
bent  over  and  kissed  onr  heads. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  strong 
was  the  temptation  to  linger  be- 
fore this  one,  to  hnrry  past  an- 
other—-how  difficult  to  collect  one's 
ideas  in  the  confusion  of  such  a 
moment,  for  a  strict  sense  of  pro- 
priety prevented  any  ootward  mani- 
festation of  partiality.  Persons  who 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
have  a  great  many  pairs  of  lips, 
some  fresh  and  ruddy,  others  old 
and  wrinkled,  pressed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession upon  their  foreheads,  will 
be  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  the  scalp  at  least,  arising 
probably  from  a  conflict  of  emotions; 
nor,  if  the  head  be  bald,  will  it  be 
possible'^  to  prevent  its  becoming 
red.  But  why  dwell  upon  such  har- 
rowing details  I  We  foand  the  good- 
will of  our  fair  entertainers  extend- 
ed itself  to  our  equipages.  Each  car- 
riage was  furnished  with  nine  horses 
belonging  to  the  convent,  and  three 
gipsy  pobtilioDs  of  wild  and  uncouth 
aspect  snd  somewhat  ragged  attire. 
Then  with  loud  cries  and  sharp 
whip-crackioge  we  dashed  out  of 
the  convent-yard,  and  all  the  bells 
burst  forth  with  a  merry  peal,  and 
we  frantically  waved  our  hats  as 
we  passed  by  well  -  known  bal- 
conies and  under  the  windows  of 
the  channing  cottage  where  the 
dear  old  Lady  Superior  stood  kiss-  ' 
iug  her  hand  to  us  in  final  adieu. 
Our  gii'Sy  riders  and  their  ragged 
team  did  not  allow  us  much  time 
to  collect  our  scattered  faculties. 
They  evidently  were  impressed  with 
a  great  idea  of  our  importance,  and 
thought  that  exactly  in  proportion 
as  we  were  great  ought  our  move- 
ments to  be  rapid ;  so  we  flew  down 
the  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  be- 
tween lofty  wooded  hills,  and  finally 


emerged  from  the  mountains  on  to 
the  undulating  rich  country,  which 
stretched  away  to  the  plains  we  had 
orirfnally  traversed.  We  were  bound 
to  veratica,  another  convent  not  so 
prettily  situated,  but  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  the  last.  On  the  way 
we  passed  several  villages  and  a 
good  deal  of  land,  prodncing  Indian 
com,  melons,  and  grun,  and  to- 
wards evening  reached  onr  destina- 
tion, a  larger  collection  of  cottages 
than  at  Agapia,  only  placed  not  in 
a  chI  de  $ae^  but  on  the  slope  of  a 
hi  I!  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect over  the  lowlands  of  Moldavia, 
and  altogether  comparatively  in  the 
world.  A  village  almost  at  the  gates 
of  the  convent  dispelled  the  delu- 
sion of  complete  isolation  and  se- 
clusion so  striking  at  Agapia;  and 
when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  even 
the  town  of  Nyamptz  was  visible  in 
the  far  distance,  to  remind  us  of  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  Here  there  was 
no  conventual  building  at  ail  as  at 
Agapia,  where  a  certam  small  pro- 
portion of  nuns  lived  in  the  con- 
vent, properly  so  called.  AH  the 
nuns  of  Yeratica  lived  in  their  own 
cottages,  of  which  there  were  up- 
wards of  four  hundred.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  them  were  ranged  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  church,  and  which 
was  entered  under -an  archway,  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  the  mi^aion 
establishments  I  had  seen  in  India. 
There  were  no  less  than  four  church- 
es in  Yeratica  for  the  benefit  of  ox 
hundred  resident  nuns,  who  never 
seemed  to  me  to  attend  them;  and 
there  was  a  school  for  girls,  presided 
over  by  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
convent  There  was  every  indica- 
tion of  greater  wealth  and  hue 
here  than  at  the  establishment  we 
had  just  left ;  and  we  were  put  up, 
not  in  any  suite  of  apartments  des- 
tined to  strangers,  but  by  one  of  the 
principal  nuns,  to  whom  we  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  and  who  in 
the  kindest  way  gave  up  half  her 
bouse  to  us.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  conceive  anything 
more  perfect  and  artistic  than  the 
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taste  with  wliich  her  little  abode 
was  arranged.  Haifa-dozen  really 
good  pictures,  picked  ap  in  Italy  by 
some  one  who  knew  what  be  was 
abont,  and  others  from  Paris,  a  piano, 
a  handsome  Turkey  carpet,  heayy 
oartains  of  silk  J[)rooatie,  spring 
conches  and  arm-chairs  richly  cov- 
ered, some  valuable  little  bite  of 
old  China,  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
small  Parisian  looking-glasses  In 
ornamented  frames,  cotnpo.-^ed  the 
furnitore  of  the  two  "cells"  to 
which  my  friend  and  I  were  doome<I. 
These  opened  out  npon^a  balcony 
in  front,  overlooking  a  flower-gar- 
den and  the  convent  square;  and 
here  we  used  to  sit  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  for  the  fragrant  weed  is 
much  in  vogue  amon^  the  reclosea, 
and  their  tobacco  was  always  unex- 
ceptionable. Our  first  duty  was 
to  call  upon  tiie  lady  superior, 
who  received  us  as  kindly  as  her 
sister  at  Yeratica.  She  told  us 
that  she  had  entered  the  convent 
at  the  age  of  thirteen — she  was  now 
seventy;  and  except  an  occasional 
trip  to  Jassy,  had  passed  the  whole 
ot  her  existence  in  religious  exer- 
cises. S)ie,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
committee ,  of  direction,  were  keen 
pohticians,  and  disca^^sed  with  eag- 
erness and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
of  affiiirs,  the  intrigues  of  Prince 
CoQza  and  the  abuses  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Nor  were  they  at  all 
sparing  in  the  epithets  they  api»lie<l 
to  the  chief  of  the  Btate.  As  many 
of  the  ladies  at  Veranca  were  near- 
ly connected  with  families  who  have 
wielded  absolute  power  in  one  or 
other  principality,  they  were  entitled 
to  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bitterness ;  and  as  they  maintain  a 
hot  correspondence  with  their  rt-la- 
^  tions,  some  of  wliom  are  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  bojards, 
their  information  is  generally  pretty 
accurate.  The  brother  of  my  host- 
ess held  a  very  high  ofllcial  posi- 
tion ;  she  heraelf  was  y&ry  wealthy  ; 
and  besides  her  deligfitfnl  little 
house,  she  had  a  carriage  and  pair, 
a  lady*s-maid  who  was  not  a  nun, 
and  dressed  in  the  last  Parisian 
fashions;    a  very  exoelient  cook,  as 


I  have  good  reason  to  remember; 
and  most  attentive  servants.  Alto- 
gether it  was  quite  dear  that  be- 
tween Yeratica  and  Agapia  there 
was  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
Trinity  College  and  £mmanuel,  or 
Ohristchurch  and  Wadham.  There 
was  no  doubt  which  was  the  most 
aristoonitie,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  most  mundane  of  the  two.  Still 
I  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
unsophisticated  atmosphere  of  *  the 
happy  valley^*  of  Agapia.  How  easy 
it  is  to  be  hypercritical  on  these 
occa<«ions  I  How  romantic  and  over- 
whelming in  its  novelty  should  we 
have  found  Yeratica  had  we  paid  it 
our  first  visit !  now  there  was  some- 
thing flat  and  vapid  aboot  it.  There 
was  not  quite  enough  of  the  odour 
of  sanctity  in  the  air  to  suit  our  re- 
fined tastes.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
almost  gf)t  back  to  the  world,  and 
were  sorely  tempted  to  plunge  into 
the  wild  valleys  of  the  BistritZi 
where  convents  nestle  in  unexplored 
recesses,  approached  by  rook-cot 
steps  overhung  by  glaciers,  and 
where  the  occupants  would  really 
appreciate  the  visits  of  a  stranger ; 
where  one  may  shoot  chamois  ot 
catch  trout ;  hunt  bears  or  go  pic- 
nics; sketch  lovely  scenery  or 
learn  Moldavian  under  pleasant 
auspices ;  scramble  over  mountain- 
passes,  and  generally  find  on  the 
other  side  an  ecclesiastical  bed  not 
yet  confiscated  by  Prince  Oouza; 
where  the  m.mks  are  all  really 
**  good  fellows,"  and  only  too  glad 
to  put  you  up,  and  forward  your 
views,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the 
bent  of  their  ability  ;  where  letters 
can*t  reach  yo3«  and  the  cares  of  this 
life  caimot  penetrate;  where  com- 
fort is  combined  with  economy,  and 
the  only  way  of  gliding  back  to  the 
world  is  on  a  rafG. 

Yalley  of  Bistritz  1  if  an  inexor- 
able fate— and  the  approach  of  win- 
ters-has compelled  me  once  to  turn 
my  back  upon  you,  the  day  may  yet 
come  when  I  may  .take  another  siesta 
under  the  conventual  shadow,  and 
awake  from  a  dream  as  pleasant  aa 
this  last. 
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It  is  no  small  privilege  to  yoa 
**  gentlemen  of  England  who  live 
at  home  at  ease,"  or  otherwise,  that 
I  yon  cannot  hear  bow  tlie  whole 
Continent  is  talking  of  jon  at  this 
moment.  We  haye,  as  a  nation,  no 
small  share  of  self-snffioiency  and 
self-esteem.  If  we  do  not  thank 
God  for  it,  we  are  right  well  pleased 
to  know  that  we  are  not  like  that 
Publican  there,  "  who  eats  garlio,  or 
carries  a  stiletto,  or  knonts  his  ser-> 
yants,  or  indulges  in  any  other 
taste  or  pastime  of  *  the  confounded 
foreigner.' "  The  '  Times '  proclaims 
how  infinitely  superior  we  are  every 
morning,  and  each  trayeller— John 
Murray  in  band— ezponnds,  in  his 
bad  French,  that  an  Englishman  is 
the  only  European  native  brought 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
the  wash-tub. 

By  dint  of  time,  iteration,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  that  same 
French  I  speak  of,  an  article  ex- 
pressly manufactured  for  exporta- 
tion, ive  really  did  at  last  persuade 
patient  and  sufieiing  Europe  to  take 
us  at  bur  own  yaluation.  We  got 
them  to  belieye  that — with  certain 
little  peculiarities,  certiun  lesser 
rices,  rather  amiable  than  other- 
wise— ^no  nation,  ancient  or  modem, 
could  approach  us.  That  we  were 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  rich- 
est, the  strongest,  the  most  honour- 
able, the  most  courageous  people, 
recorded  in  history;  and  not  alone 
this,  but  the  politest  and  the  most  con- 
ciliatory, with  the  largest  coal-fields 
and  the  best  cookery  in  Europe. 
Kow,  there  is  nothing  more  damag- 
ing than  the  witness  who  proves  too 
much.  Hiss  Edgeworth  tells  us 
somewhere,  I  think,  of  an  Irish 
peer  who,  trayelling  in  France  with 
a  negro  servant,  directed  him,  if 
questioned  on   the'  subject,   always 


to  say  his  master  was  a  Frenchman. 
He  was  punctilious,  faithful  to  his 
orders,  but  whenever  he  said,  "  My 
massa  a  Frenchman,'^  he  always 
added,  *'  So  am  L" 

In  the  same  spirit  has  Bull  gone 
and   damaged  himself  abroad.     He 
might  have    eigoyed    an    unlimited 
credit    for    his    stories    of    English 
wealth  and  greatness — how  big  was 
our  fleet,  and  how  bitter  our  beer; 
be    might  have   rung   the  changes 
over  our  Just  pride  in  our  insular 
position   and    our    income-tax,   and 
none   dared    to  dispute  him ;     but 
when,    in    the  warm  expansiTeness 
of  his  enthusiasm,  he  proceeded  to 
say,   not   merely   that    we    dressed 
better   and   dined  better    than   the 
foreigner,    but   that     our    mannas 
were    more    polished,  our    address 
more   insinuating,    and   the  amiabi- 
lity of  our  whule  social  tone  more 
oonspiouooB,  ^^Moesoo,"    taking  him 
to  represent  all  from  Stockh^m  to 
Sicily,  began  to  examine  for   him- 
self, and   after   some    hesitation   to 
ask,  *«  What  if  the   wealth  be  only 
like  the   politeness?     What  if  the 
national  character  be  about  as  rude 
as  the  cookery?     What  if  English 
morality  turn  out  to  be    a  jumble 
and'  confusion,    very   like    English- 
French  ?    Who  is  to  tell  us  that  the 
coal-fields  may  not  be  as  easily  ex- 
hausted  as    the    civility?"      These 
were  very  ugly  doubts,  and  for  some 
years  back  foreigners,  after  that  slow 
fashion    in    which    public    opinion 
moves   amongst    them^  have    been 
turning  them  over  and  over,  but  in 
a  manner  that  show^  a  great  revul- 
sion had  taken  place  on  the    Con- 
tinent with  regard   to  the  estimate 
of  England. 

A  nation  usually  judges  another 
nation  by  the  individuals  and  by 
the   Government.       Now  it  Is  no 
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odomny  to  say  that,  taking  them 
en  masaSy  the  English  who  travel 
abroad,  whether  it  be  from  indif- 
fereooe,  from  indolence,  from  a 
rooted  confidence  in  their  own  sa- 
periority,  or  from  some  defect  in 
character,  neither  win  favour  for 
themselves,  nor  affection  for  their 
oonntry  from  foreigners.  So  long 
as  we  were  looked  upon,  however, 
as  colossal  in  wealth  and  power,  a 
certain  rade  and  abmpt  demeanour 
was  taken  as  the  type  of  a  people 
too  practical  to  be  polished.  It 
grew  to  be  thought  that  intense 
activity  and  untiring  energy  had  no 
time  to  bestow  on  mere  forms. 
When,  however,  a  suspicion  began 
to  get  abroad — ^it  was  a  cloud  no 
bigger « at  first  than  a  man's  hand — 
that  if  we  bad  the  money  it  was  to 
hoard  it,  and  if  we  had  tbe  power, 
it  was  to  withhold  its  exercise;  that 
we  wanted,  in  fact,  to  impose  on 
the  world  by  the  menace  of  a  force 
we  never  meant  to  employ,  and  to 
rule  Earope  as  great  financiers  do 
the  Stock  Exchange  —  then,  and 
then  for  tbe  first  time,  there  arose 
that  cry  against  England  as  a  sham 
and  an  imposition,  of  which,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  very  pleasant  for 
yoo  at  home  if  the  sounds  have  not 
reached  yoo. 

All  our  late  policy  has  led  to 
this.  Ever  ready  to  join  witii 
France,  we  always  leave  her  in  the 
lurch.  We  went  with  her  to 
Mexico,  and  left  her  when  she 
landed.  We  did  our  utmost  to 
launch  her  into  a  war  for  Poland, 
in  which  we  had  never  tbe  sli^bt- 
eet  intention  of  joining.  Ever 
prompt  fur  the  initiative,  we  stop 
short  immediately  after.  I  have  ir 
friend  who  says,  *'I  am  very  food 
of  going  to  church,  but  I  don^t  like 
going  io."  This  is  exactly  the  case 
of  England.    She  wou^go  in. 

Now,  I  am  fully  persuaded  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have 
joined  in  the  Mexican  campaign.  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  congeries  of 
blunders  as  a  war  for  the  Poles. 
But  why  entertain  these  questions? 
Why  discuss  them  \fi  cabmets,  and 
debate    them    in   councils?      Why 


convey  the  false  impreedon  that 
yon  are  indignant  when  you  are 
indifferent,  or  *  feel  sympathy  fat 
sufferings  of  which  you  will  do 
nothing  but  talk? 

"Masterly  inactivity"  was  as  un- 
lucky a  phrase  as  ever  was  coined. 
It  has  led  small  statesmanship  into 
innumerable  blunders,  and  made 
second-rate  politicians  fancy  that 
whenever  they  folded  their  arms 
they  were  dignified.  To  obtain  the 
credit  for  a  masterly  inactivity,  it 
is  first  of  all  essential  you  should 
show  that  yon  oould  do  something 
very  great  it  you  would.  There 
would  be  no  credit  in  a  noan  bom 
deaf  and  dumb  having  observed  a 
discreet  silence.  To  give  England, 
therefore,  the  prestige  for  this  high 
quality,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  seem  to  bestir  herself.  The 
British  lion  must  have  got  up, 
rolled  his  eyes  fearfully,  and  even 
lashed  his  tail,  before  he  resolved 
on  the  masterly  Inactivity  of  lying 
down  again. 

In  Knickerbocker's  'History  of 
New  York'  we  have  a  v^y  graphic 
description  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  first  Dutch  explorers  sailed  for 
the  shores  of  North  America.  ^'The 
vessel  was  called  the  Qoede  Vromo^ 
(Good  Woman),  a  compliment  to  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  West 
India  Company,  who  was  allowed  by 
every  one,  except  her  husband,  to 
be  a  sweet-tenapered  lady  —  when 
not  in  liquor.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
gallant  vessel  of  the  luosti  approved 
Dutch  construction — ^made  by  the 
ablest,  ship-carpenters  of  Amster- 
dam, whOj  as  is  well  known,  always 
model  their  ships  after  the  fair  forms 
of  their  countrywomen.  According- 
ly, it  had  one  hundred  feet  in  the  keel 
one  hundred  feet  in  the  beam,  and 
one  hundred  feet  fh>m  the  bottom  of 
the  stem-post  to  the  taffi'el.  Like 
the  beauteous  model,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  tlie  greatest  belle  of 
Amsterdam,  it  was  full  in  the  bows, 
with  a  pair  of  enormous  cat-heads, 
a  copper  bottom,  and  wfthal  a  pro- 
digious poop.'* 

It  is,  however,  with  her  sailing 
qualities   we    are    more   interested 
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tl)ao  with  her  build.  ^Thns  she 
inade  as  mach  lee- way  as  head- way, 
— oould  get  along  Dearly  as  fast 
with  the  wind  ahead  as  at  poop,  and 
was  •  partioolarly  great  in  a  calm." 
Would  not  one  say,  in  reading  this 
desoription,  that  the'  h amorist  was 
giving  prophetically  a  picture  of 
the  England  of  the  present  day, 
making  as  mnoh  lee-way  as  head- 
way, none  the  better  wherever  the 
winds  came  from,  and  only  great  in 
a  calm!  The  very  last  toaoh  he 
gives  is  exquisite.  ^^Thus  gallantly 
furnished,  she  floated  out  of  har- 
bour sideways,  likd  a  majestic 
goose.**  Oan  anything  be  more 
perfect;  can  anything  more  neatly 
typify  the  coarse  the  vessel  of  the 
State  IS  taking,  **  floating  out  side- 
ways •  like  a  m^estic  goose  I  *' 
amidst  the  jeers  and  mockeries  of  be- 
holding Europe. 

Our  whole  policy  consists  in  put- 
ting forward  some  hypothetical  case, 
in  which,  if  certain  other  states  were 
to  do  something  whicti  would  cause 
another  country  to  do  something 
else,  then  England  would  be  found 
in  that  case— God  forgive  me!  I 
was  going  to  quote  Bome  of  that  bal- 
derdash which  reminds  one  of  The 
Bivals,  where  Acres  says,  "If  you 
had  called  me  a  poltroon.  Sir  Lucius  I" 

*' Well,  sir,  and  if  I  had?" 

'*In  that  case  I  should  have 
thought  you  a  very  ill-bred  man." 

See  what  it  is  to  have  a  literary 
Foreign  Secretary ;  aee  how  he  goes 


back  to  our  great  writers,  not  alone 
for  his  style,  but  his  statesmanship. 
We  have  been  insulted,  mocked,  and 
sneered  at;  our  national  hononr  de- 
rided, our  national  strength  defied; 
but  we  are  told  it  Is  all  right:  our 
policy  is  a  "ma-^terly  inactivity,** 
and  the  Funds  are  at  ninety-one 
and  one  eighth  1 

The  •Thnes,'  too,  Is  of  the  same 
cheery  and  encouraging  spirit,  and 
philosophically  looks  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  friends  p^tty  ranch 
as  friends*  misfortunes  are  usually 
regarded  in  life  —  occasions  for  a 
tender  pity,  and  a  hopeful  trust  In 
Providence.  Let  them — the  writer 
speaks  of  the  Allied  armies — let 
them  go  on  in  the  career  of  rapine 
and  cruelty;  let  them  ravage  the 
Duchies  and  dismember  Denmark, 
but  a  time  will  come  when  the 
terrible  example  of  unlawful  aggres- 
sion shall  be  retorted  upon  them- 
selves, and  the  sorrows  of  Schles- 
wig  be  expiated  on  liie  soil  of  the 
Fatherland. 

"Tliey  are  going  to  hang  Larrv," 
cried  the  \fife  of  a  condemned  felon 
to  the  lawyer,  who  had  hurried  in- 
to court,  having  totally  forgotten  he 
had  ever  engaged  to  defend  the 
prisoner. 

^'Let  them  hang  falm,  and  IH 
make  it  the  dearest  hanging  ever 
they  hanged.'* 

These  may  be  words  of  oomfort 
in  Downing  Street  I  wonder  what 
the  Danes  think  of  them? 


▲  NEW  HANBABD. 


There   Is   an   annual    publication 
called  the  'Wreck  Register,'  which 

Srobahly  few  of  us  have  ever  seen, 
even  heard  of.  Its  object  is  to 
record  all  the  wrecks  which  have 
occurred  during  the  preceding  year, 
.accompanying  the  narrative  by  such 
remarks  or  observations  as  may 
contribute  to  exniain  each  catas- 
trophe, o%  offer  likelihood  of  pre- 
vention in  future.  It  is,  though 
thoroughly  divested  of  any  sensa- 
tional character,  one  of  the  dreariest 
volumes  one  oan  take  up.    Disaster 


.follows  disaster  so  fast,  that  at 
length  the  reader  begins  to  Imagiue 
that  shi*p wreck  is  the  all  bat  inva- 
riable eveot  of  a  voyage,  and  that 
they  who  cross  the  ocean  in  safety 
are  tlie  Incky  mortals  of  humanity. 

Fortunately,  however,  long  as 
the  catalogue  of  misfortune  is,  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  9f  learning  that  the  per- 
centage of  loss  is  decreasing  with 
every  year.  The  higher  knowledge 
and  attainments  of  merchant  cap- 
tains, and  the  increase  of  refuge  har- 
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boars,  ore  the  obief  souroes  of  this  se- 
onrity.  X^e  old  ignorance,  in  which 
a  degree  or  two  of  latitude  more 
or  less  was  a  light  error  in  a  ship's 
reckoning,  is  now  nnheard  of,  and 
tbey  who  command  merchant-ships 
in  onr  day  are  a  very  well  informed 
and  superior  order  of  men.  With 
reference  to  the  conduct  and  capa- 
city of  these  captains,  this  ^  Wreck 
Kc^ster'  is  a  very  instructive  pub- 
lication. If,  for  instance,  you  fiod 
that  Captain  Brace,  who  was  wreck- 
ed on  th^  Azores  in  '62,  was  again 
waterlogged  at  sea  in  '61,  and  ran 
into  an  iceberg  off  Newfoundland 
in  '62,  you  begin,  mayhap  unfairly, 
to  couple  him  too  closely  ivith  dis^ 
aster,  and  yoa  turn  to  the  inquest 
over  his  calamities  to  see  what  esti- 
mate was  formed  of  his  conduct. 
Ton  learn,  possibly,  that  in  one 
case  he  was  admonished  to  more 
caution ;  in  another,  honourably  ac- 
quitted; and  in  the  last  instance 
smartly  reprimanded;  and  his  certi- 
ficate suspended  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  Now,  though  you  have 
never  heard  of  Oaptain  Brace  in 
your  life,  nor  are  probably  likely  to 
encounter  him  on  sea  or  land,  you 
oannot  avoid  a  certain  sense  of  re- 
lief at  the  thought  that  so  unlucky 
a  commander,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
is  not  likely  for  a  while  to  imperil 
more  lives,  and  that  the  warning 
impressed  by  his  fate  will  also  be  a 
salutary  lesson  to  many  others. 

It  was  in  reflecting  over  this  sys- 
tem of  inquiry  and  sentence,  that  it 
occurred  to  me  what  an  admirable 
thing  it  would  be  to  introduce  the 
*  Wreck  Register^  Into  politics,  and 
to  have  a  vearly  record  of  all  parlia- 
mentary shipwrecks;  all  the  bills 
that  foundered,  the  motions  that 
were  stranded,  the  amendments 
lost  in  a  fog! — ^to  be  able  to  look 
back  and  reflect  over  the  causes  of 
these  disasters,  investigating  pa- 
tiently how  and  why  and  where 
they  happened,  and  asking  our- 
selves. Have  we  any  better  security 
for  the  future?  are  we  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  currents,  the 
soundings,  or  the  headlands?  and, 
above  all,  what  amount  of  blame,  ii 


any,  is  attribatable  to  the  com- 
mander ? 

If  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
barque  Toung  Reform,  no  matter 
bow  carefully  fitted  out  for  sea — 
new  sheathed  and  coppered,  with 
bran  new  canvas,  and  a  very  likely 
crew  on  board — ^never  leaves  the 
port  that  she  does  not  come  back 
crippled;  and  that  old  and  expe- 
rienced captains,  however  confi- 
dently thev  may  take  the  command 
at  first,  frankly  own  that  they'll 
never  put  foot  in  her  again,  yoa 
very  naturally  begin  to  suspect  that 
there's  something  wrong  in  her 
build.  She  is  either  too  unwieldy, 
like  the  Great  Eastern,  or  she  is 
too  long  to  turn  Well,  or  she  re- 
quires such  incessant  repair;  or, 
most  fata!  of  all,  she  is  entered  for 
a  trade  where  nobody  wants  her; 
and  therefore  you  resolve  that,  come 
what  will,  you'll  avoid  her. 

What  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  student  of  politics  would  a 
few  such  brief  notices  be,  instead 
of  sending  him,  aa  we  see  him  now, 
to  the  dreary  pages  of  Hansard! 
Imagine  what  a  neat  system  of 
mnemonics  would  grow  out  of 
the  plan,  when,  instead  of  poring 
over  interminable  columns  of  tire- 
some repetition,  yoa  had  the  whole 
narrative  in  few  words  —  thus : 
''  Barque  Reform,  John  Russell,  com- 
mander, lost  A.D.  1854.  The  Oom- 
misdioners  seeing  that  this  vessel 
was  built  for  the  most  part  of  old 
materiids,  totally  uosea worthy,  are 
of  opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
sailed  at  all;  and  severely  censure 
the  commander,  J.  R.,  for  fool- 
hardiness  and  obstinacy,  he  having, 
as  it  has  been  proved,  acted  in  en- 
tire opposition  to  *  his  owners,* 
On  the  pressing  recommendation, 
however,  of  the  owners,  and  at  the 
representation  that  R.  has  been 
long  in  the  service,  and,  although 
too  self-confident,  a  very  respect- 
able man,  his  certificate  has  been 
restored  to  him." 

Lower  down  come^  the  entry : — 

**Thk  Touno  Reform. — Tiiis  was 
a  full -rigged  ship,  in  great  part  oon- 
Btrncted  on  the  lines  of  the  barque 
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lost  iD  1854.  She  sailed  on  the  28th 
February  1859,  commanded  by  Cap 
tain  Dizzy.  No  insoraoce  oonld 
be  effected  upon  her  on  any  terms, 
as  the  crew  were  chiefly  apprentices, 
and  a  very  mutioous  spirit  aboard. 
She  put  back,  completely  crippled, 
after  three  days'  stormy  weather; 
and  tbongh  t^e  commander  averred 
that  some  enemies  of  his  owners 
had  laid  down  false  buoys  in  the 
channel,  he  was  not  listened  to  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  withhela 
his  certificate.  Has  never  been 
employed  since,  and  his  case  by 
many  considered  a  very  hard  one." 

Of  course,  all  the  small  class  of 
coasting  vessels — railroad  bills  and 
suchlike — suffer  great  losses.  ^  They 
.  are  usually  ill-found  and  '  badly 
manned;  but  now  and  then  we 
come  upon  curious  escapes,  where 
a  measure  slips  through  unobserved, 
like  a  blockade  runner;  and  it  is  ten 
to  one  in  such  cases  they  have 
that  crafty  old  pilot  Pam  on  board, 
who  has  been  more  than  fifty  years 
at  sea,  and  is  as  wide  awake  now  as 
on  his  first  day. 

What  analogies  press  in  on  every 
hand  I  Look  at  the  way  each  party 
bids  for  and  buys  up  the  old  ma- 
terials of  the  other,  fancying  they 
have  some  "lines"  of  their  own 
that  will  turn  out  a  dipper  to  beat 
eveiythfng.  And  think  of  those 
"Sailors'  Homes,"  where  old  salts 
ehew  their  quids  at  ease — those 
snng  permanent  Under-Secretary- 
ships,  those  pleasant  asylums  in  the 
Treasury  or  the  Mintl  Picture  to 
your  mind  the  daric  den  in  Downing 
Street,  where  the  Whipper-in  con- 
fers In  secret,  and  have  you  not  at 
once  before  you  the  shipung- office, 
and  the  Crimp,  and  the  ^^Ordinary 
seaman'*  higgling,  for  an  extra  ten 
shillings  of  wages,  or  begging  that 
his  grog  may  not  be  watered !  And, 
last  of  all,  see  the  old  lighthouse- 
keepers,  the  Veteran  First  Clerks 
who  serve  every  Administration,  and 
keep  their  lamps  bright  for  all  par- 
ties— ^a  fine  set  of  fellows  in  tiieir 
way,  though  some  people  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  their  favourites 
toO|  and  are  not  bo  brisk  about  the 


fog-signals  if  they   don't   like  the 
skipper. 

I  think  I  have  done  enough  to 
show  that  snch  a  work  as  I  speak 
of  would  redound  to  public  benefit; 
and  I  only  ask,  if  my  suggestion  be 
approved  of,  that  I  may  be  remem- 
bered as  the  inventor,  and  not 
treated  as  Admiralty  Lords  do  the 
constructors  of  new  targets,  test- 
ing the  metal  and  torturing  the 
man.  Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  if  , 
the  political  *  Wreck  Register'  be 
ever  carried  into  ezecntion,  its  de- 
vice must  be  "  O'Dowdius  feoit" 

It  might  not  be  ami$6,  in  the 
spirit  that  has  suggested  this  im- 
provement, to  organise  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  a  code  of  signals  on  the  plan 
of  Admiral  Fitzroy's  storm-signals, 
and  which,  from  the  great  tower,  or 
some  similar  eminence,  might  ac- 
quaint members  what  necessity  for 
their  presence  existed.  Fancy,  for 
instance,  the  relief  an  honourable 
gentleman  would  experience  on  see- 
ing the  fine  weather  flag  np,  and 
knowing  thereby  that  something  of 
no  moment  was  .being  discu8s«3— 
a  local  railroad,  a  bill  to  enable 
some  one  to  many  his  grandmother, 
or  a  measure  for  Ireland  I  Imagine 
the  fog-signal  flying,  and  see  bow 
instantaneously  it  would  be  appre- 
hended that  D.  G.  was  asking  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  question  so  intensely 
absurd  as  to  show  a  state  of  ob- 
scority  in  his  own  faculties,  in  com- 
parison to  which  fog  is  a  thin  atmo- 
sphere. Or  mark  what  excitement 
would  be  felt  as  the  storm-drum 
was  hoisted,  telling  how  the  Gov- 
ernment craft  was  being  bufieted 
and  knocked  about,  and  the  lifeboat 
of  the  Opposition  manned  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship  if  abandoned! 
What  a  mercy  to  those  poor,  hard- 
worked,  harassed,  and  wearied 
**  whips!"  what  a  saving  there 
would  be  in  dub-frequenting  and 
in  cab-hire  I  Now  would  the  loun- 
ger, as  he  strolled  along  Pali-Mall, 
say,  "No  need  to  hurry."  "Light 
urs  of  wind  from  the  east "  means  a 
member  for  Galway  and  some  bal- 
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derdasb  aboat  the  Greeks.    '^  Thick  in  the  regioDs  of  the  Sultan   Red- 

weather   m    the    Ohannel  ^  implies  olfffe.    These  are  hints  which  I  hare 

tronblee   iu  Ireland — nothing  very  not  patented,  and  the  chances  are 

new    or   interesting.     ** Dirty  wea-  that     "My   Lords"    will    speedily 
tfaer  to  the  eastward  '*  wonld  show  .  adopt   them,  a^d    call    them   their 

mischief  in   the  Dannbian   provin-  own. 
oea,  and  a  general  sense  of  nnqoiet 


70B£ION  0LUB8. 


J|  How  Is  it^  will  any  one  t^ll  me, 
^that  all  forjiign  Olabs  are  so  ineffii- 
bly  stnpid  ?  I  do  not  sospeot  that 
we  English  are  pre-eminent  for  so- 
cial gifts;  and  yet  we  are  the  only 
nation  that  famishes  clobable  men. 
Frenchmen  are  wittier,  Germans 
profonnder,  Russians  —  externally  at 
least  —  more  coorteons  and  ac- 
commodating; and  yet  their  clubs 
are  mere  tripots  —  gambHng  estab- 
Ikbmentis;  and,  except  play,  no 
other  feature  of  Olub-life  is  to  be 
found  in  them. 

To  give  a  OInb  its  peculiar  "ca- 
chet,'* its,  so  to  say,  trade-mark, 
yon  require  a  class  of  men  who 
make  the  Olub  their  home,  and 
whose  interest  it  is  that  all  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  should  be  as 
I>erfect,  as  well-ordered,  and  fric- 
tionless  as  may  be.  Good  furni- 
ture, good  servants,  good  lighting, 
good  cookery,  well-adjusted  tem- 
perature, and  a  well-chosen  cellar, 
are  all  essentials.  In  a  word,  the 
Olub  is  to  be  the  realisation  of  what 
we  all  think  so  much  of— comfort 
Now,  how  very  few  foreigners  either 
nnderstafnd  or  care  for  this  ?  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  abroad  has 
seen  the  **Oercle,"  or  V  Union, 
or  whatever  its  name  be,  where 
men  of  the  highest  station  —  min- 
isters, ambassadors,  generals,  and 
suchlike — met  to  smoke  and  play 
whist,  with  a  sanded  floor,  a  dirty 
attendance,  and  yet  no  one  ever 
complained.  They  drank  detest- 
able beer,  and  inhaled  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  and  sat  in  draughts, 
without  a  thought  that  there  was 
anything  to  be  remedied,  or  that 
human  skill  could  or  need  contrive 
anything  better  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 


When  these  establishments  were 
succeeded  by  the  modern  Olub,  with 
its  carpeted  floor,  silk  hangings, 
ormulu  lamp?,  and  velvet  couches, 
the  change  was  mnde  in  a  pure 
spirit  of  Anglomanie;  somebody 
bad  been  over  to  London,  and  come 
back  full  of  the  splendours  of  PaJl- 
MalL  The  work  of  imitation,  so  fdr 
as  decoration  went,  was  not  diffi- 
cult Indeed,  in  some  respects,  in 
this  they  went  beyond  ns,  but 
there  ended  the  success.  The  Olub 
abroad  is  a  room  where  inen  gam- 
ble, and  talk  of  gambling,  but  no 
more ;  it  is  not  a  Olub. 

For  the  working  of  the  Club,  as 
for  that  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, a  special  class  are  required. 
It  is  the  great  masses  of  the  middle 
ranks  in  England,  varied  enough  in 
fortune,  education,  habits,  and 
tastes,  but  still  one  in  some  great 
condition  of  a  status,  that  supply 
the   materials    for   the  work  of  a 

rliamentary  government ;  and  it 
through  the  supply  of  a  large 
community  of  similar  people  that 
Oiubs  are  maintained  in  their  ei^- 
Crllence  with  us. 

For  the  success  of  a  Olub  yon 
need  a  number  of  men  perfectly 
incapable  of  all  life  save  such  as 
the  Olub  supplies;  who  repair  to  the 
Olub,  not  alone  to  dine  and  smoke 
and  sup,  and  read  their  paper,  but 
to  interchange  thought  in  that 
blended  half-confidence  that  the 
Olub  imparts;  to  hear  the  gossip 
of  the  day  told  in  the  spirit  of  men 
of  their  own  leanings ;  to  ascertain 
what  judgments  are  passed  on  pub- 
lic events  and  public  characters  by 
the  people  they  like  to  agree  with ; 
— in  fftcr,  to  give  a  sort  of  familiar 
domestic  tone   to  intercourse,   sug- 
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getting  tiie^  notion  that  tbe  01  ab  is 
a  specied  of  sanotnaiy  where  men 
can  talk  at  their  ease.  The  men 
who  furnish  this  categoiy  with  us 
are  neither  young  nor  old,  they  are 
tJie  middle-aged,  retainiog  some  of 
the  spring  and  elasticity  of  yoath, 
bat  far  more  inclining  to  the  solid- 
ity of  riper  years.  If  Uiey  freqaent 
the  opera,  it  is  to  a  stall,  not  to  the 
eoulisses^'  they  go.  They  are  more 
critical  than  they  used  to  be  about 
their  dinners,  and  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mix  seltzer  with  the  cham- 
pagne. They  have  reached  that 
bourne  in  which  egotism  has  be- 
come an  institution;  and  by  the 
transference  of  its  working  to  the 
Clab,  they  accomplish  that  marvel- 
k>us  creation  by  which  each  man 
sees  himself  and  his  ways  and  his 
wauls  and  his  instincts  reflected  in 
a  thousand  varied  shapes. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  no  na- 
tion of  the  Continent  possesses — 
Spring,  and  middle-aged  people. 
You  may  be  voung  for  a  good  lung 
spell — some  nave  been  known,  by 
the  judicious  appliances  of  art,  to 
keep  on  for  sixty  years  or  so;  but 
whe0  you  do  pass  the  limit,  there 
is  no  neutral  territory — no  mezso  ter- 
mine.  Fall  out  of  the  Youn^  Guard, 
and  you  must  serve  as  a  Veteran. 
The  levity  and  frivolity,  the  absence 
of  all  serious  interest  in  life,  which 
nu&rk  the  leisure  classes  abroad,  fol- 
low men  sometimes  even  to  extreme 
old  age.  The  successive  changes  of 
temperament  and  taste  which  we 
mark  at  home  have  no  correlatives 
abroad.  The  foreigner  inhabits  at 
sixty  the  same  sort  of  world  he  did 
at  siz-and-twenty ;  he  does  not 
dance  so  much,  but  he  lingers  in 
the  ball-room,  and  he  is  just  as 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  little  naughty 
talk  that  amused  him  forty  years 
ago,  and  fully  as  much  interested 
to  hear  that  the  world  is  just  as 
false  and  as  wicked  as  it  used  to  be 
when  he  was  better  able  to  contri- 
bute to  its  frailty  and  wickedness. 

Kot  one  of  these  men,  with  their 
padded  pectorals  and  dyed  whiskers, 
will  adnut  that  they  are  of  an  age 
to  require  comfort.    They  are  ardent 


youths  all  of  them,  turning  night 
mto  day  as  of  old,  and  no  more 
sensible  of  fatigue  from  late  boors, 
hot  rooms,  aad  dissipation,  than 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  oeotory 
back. 

Oan  you  fancy  anything  less 
clubable  than  a  set  of  men  like  this? 
You  might  as  well  set  before  me 
-the  stale  bon-bons  and  sugar- plums 
of  a  dessert  for  a  dinner,  as  ask  me 
to  take  such  P^>pl6  for  assodate^ 
and  companions.  The  tone  of  eveiV 
lasting  trifling  disgraces  even  idle- 
ness; and  these  men  contrive  in 
their  lives  to  reverse,  the  laws  of 
physics,  since  it  is  by  their  very 
levity  that  they  fall 

The  humoristio  temperament  Is- 
the  soul  of  Glub-Iife.  It  is  tbe  keen 
appreciation  of  others  in  all  tbetr 
varied  moods  and  shades  of  feeling 
that  imparls  the  highest  enjoyment 
to  that  strange  democracy,  the  01  ob; 
and  foreigners  are  immensely  de- 
ficient in  this  efement.  They  aro 
lijfinitely  readier,  smarter,  and  wit- 
tier than  Englishmen.  They  will 
hit  in  an  epigram  what  we  would 
take  an  hour  to  embrace  in  an  argu- 
ment; but,  for  the  racy  pleasure  of 
seeing  how  such  a  man  will  listen 
to  this,  what  such  another  will  saj 
to  tha^  how  fi&r  Individuality,  in 
fact,  will  mould  and  fashion  tiie 
news  of  the  day,  and  &*«8imilat6 
ita  mental  food  to  its  own  digestive 
powers,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
Englishman  —  and  especially  tbe 
EogUshman  of  the  Club. 

There  is  nothing  like  M^or  Pen- 
dennis  to  be  found  from  Trulhatten 
to  Messina,  and  yet  Pendenois  is  a 
class  with  us ;  and  it  is  in  the  nicely- 
blended  selfishness  and  complais- 
ance, the  egotism  and  obligingness, 
that  we  find  the  purest  element  of 
Olub-life. 

The  Parisian  are  the  best — far 
and  away  the  best  —  of  all  foreign 
Olubs;  best  in  their  style  of  *'gk 
up,*'  decoration,  and  arran^ment,  anj 
best  also  in  tone  and  social  manner. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Club  is  the  most 
gorgeous,  the  habits  the  moat  costly, 
the  play  the  highest.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  that  a  young  Boa- 
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man  noble  lost  In  one  eT^ing  a 
SQtn  equal  to  a  hnndred  tboasand 
ponnde.  The  Vienna  Clab  is  good 
in  its  own  stiff  German  way,  bat 
generally  speaking,  Gennan  Olabs 
are  T€ry  ill  arraoged,  dirty,  and  com- 
fortless. The  Italian  are  better. 
Tnrio,  Naples,  and  Florence  have 
reasonably  good  Olubs.  Bome  has 
nothing  bat  the  thing  called  the 
English  Olnb,  a  poorly-got-np  estab- 
lishment of  small  whist-players  and 
low  "points." 

It  is  a  very  common  remark, 
that  costome  has  a  great  inflnenoe 
oyer  people's  oondnet,  and  that 
the  man  \jx  his  shooting-jaeket  will 
oceasionally  give  way  to  impol- 
slve  ontbarsts  that  he  had  never 
thought  ot  yielding  to  in  his 
white  -  oravat '  moments.  .Whether 
this  be  strictly  true  or  not,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  ^  style 
and  character  of  the  room  a  man 
Bits  in  insensibly  affect  his  man- 
ner and  his  bearing,  and  that  the 
habits  which  would  not  be  deem- 
ed strange  in  the  low-ceilinged 
chamber,  with  the  sanded  floor 
and  the  ^'mutton  lights,"  would  be 
totally  indecorous  in  the  richly- 
earpetedt  room,  a  blaze  of  wax- 
light,   and   glittering  with    decora- 


tion. Now  this  alternating  between 
Olnb  and  Cafi  spoils  men  utterly. 
It  engenders  the  worst  possibie 
style — ^a  double  manner.  The  over- 
stiffness  here  and  tiie  aver-ease 
there  are  alike  faulty. 

The  great,  the  fatal  defect  of  all 
foreign  Olubs  is,  the  existence  cf 
some  one,  perhaps  two  tyrants,  who, 
by  loud  talk,  swagger,  an  air  of  pre- 
sumed superiority  and  a£&ctatioo 
of  "knowing  the  whole  thing/* 
brow-beat  and  ride  rough-shod 
over  all  their  fellows.  It  is  in  the 
want  of  that  wholesome  corrective, 
public  opinion,  that  this  pesti- 
lence is  possible.  Of  public  opin- 
ion the  Continent  knows  next  to 
nothing  in  any  shape;  and  yet  it 
is  by  the  unwritten  jadgments  of 
such  a  tribunal  that  society  is 
guided  in  England,  and  the  same 
law  that  disconrages  the  bully,  sup- 
ports and  encourages  the  timid, 
without  either  the  one  or  the  other 
having  the  slightest  power  to  cor- 
rupt the  court,  or  coerce  its  de- 
crees. Olnb-life  is,  in  a  way,  the 
norma)  school  for  parliamentary  de- 
meanour; and  until  foreigners  un- 
derstand the  Club,  they  will  never 
comprehend  the  etiaoette  of  the 
**  Chamber." 


▲  Hnnr  fc«  o.  s. 


I  have  frequently  heard  medical 
men  declare  that  no  test  of  a  candi- 
date's fitness  to  be  admitted  as  a 
physician  was  equal  to  a  brief  ex- 
amination at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
man.  To  be  able  to  say,  ^  There  is 
a  natient;  tell  us  his  malady,  and 
wnftt  yon  will  do  f6r  it,"  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  long  honrs  spent 
in  exploring  questions  of  minute 
anatomy  and  theoretical  physic.  In 
fact,  iiiT  all  practical  porpoaea.  it 
was  m<n-e  than  likely  be  woid4  be 
the  be£t  who  would  make  the  least 
brilliant  figure  in  an  examination; 
and  the  man  whose  studies  had 
fomiliarised  him  with  everything 
from  Galen  to  John  Hunter,  would 
cut  just  as  sorry  a  figure  if  called 
'       on  to  treat  a  case  of  actual  malady. 


It  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 
All  that  mere  examination  ciai 
effect,  is  to  investigate  whether  an 
individual  has  duly  prepared  him- 
self for  the  discharge  of  certain 
functions;  but  it  never  can  pre- 
sume to  ascertain  whether  the  per- 
son is  one  fitted  by  nature,  by 
habit,  by  taste,  or  inclination,  for 
the  duties  before  him.  Why,  the 
student  who  may  answer  the  most  < 
abstruse  questions  in  anatomy, 
may  himself  have  nerves  so  weiuc 
as  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood* 
The  physidan  who  has  Paracelsus 
by  heart,  may  be  so  deficient  in 
that  tact  of  eye,  or  ear,  or  touch,  as 
to  render  his  learning  good  for  no- 
thing. Half  an  hour  in  an  hospital 
woold,    however,  test   these  quali- 
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ties.  Too  woDid  at  onoe  see  whe- 
ther the  candidate  was  a  mere 
mass  of  book-learning,  or  whether 
he  was  one  skilled  in  the  aspect 
of  disease,  trained  to  observe  and 
note  all  the  indications  of  malady, 
and  able  even  instantaneously  to 
pronoanoe  ifpon  the  gravity  of  a 
oase  before  him.  This  is  exactly 
what  you  want  No  ezaminaJon 
of  a  man's  biceps  and  deltoid,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest  or  the  strength 
of  his  legs,  wonld  tell  yon  whether 
he  was  a  good  swimmer — five  mi- 
nntes  in  deep  water  would,  how- 
ever, decide  the  matter. 

Now,  I  shall  not  mnltiply  argn- 
ments  to  prove  my  position.  I 
deAire  to  be  practical  in  these 
"  O'Dowdiana,"  and  I  strive  not 
to  be  prosy.  What  I  wonld  like, 
then,  is  to  introdnce  this  system  of 
—let  us  call  itr— Test-examination 
into  the  Civil  Service. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
pedagogues  of  Burlington  House. 
I  think  highly  of  Ollendorf,  and 
I  believe  OoWnso's  Arithmetic  a 
great  institution.  I  venerate  the 
men  who  invent  the  impossible 
questions;  but,  I  own,  I  have  the 
humblest  opinion  of  those  who 
answer  them.  Vd  as  soon  take  a 
circus  horse,  trained  to  fire  a  pistol 
and  sit  down  like  a  dog,  to  carry 
me  across  a  stiff  country,  as  IM 
select  one  of  these  fellows  for  an 
employ  which  required  eneiigy,  ao- 
tirity,  or  ready-wittedoess.  There 
ia  no  such  ine£Sciency  as  self-suffl- 
dency ;  and  this  is  the  very  qualitv 
instilled  by  the  whole  system.  Ask 
the  veterans  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
War^'Offioe,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Ottstoms,  and  you  will  get  but 
the  same  report,  that  for  thorough 
incompetency  and  inordinate  con- 
•  oeit  there  is  nothing  like  the  prize 
candidate  of  a  Oivil  Service  exami- 
nation. Take  my  word  for  it,  you 
oould  not  find  a  worse  pointer  than 
the  poodle  which  would  pick  yon 
out  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

What  I  should  therefore  suggest 
ifl^  to  introduce  into  the  Oivil  Ser- 
vice something  analogous  to  this 
clinical     examination ;      something 


that  might  test  the  practical  fitness 
of  the  candidate,  and  show,  not 
whether  the  man  bas  been  weU  pre- 
pared by  a  ^'grinder,"  but  whether 
he  be  a  heaven-bom  tide-waiter, 
one  of  Nature's  own  gaugen  or 
vioe-consul& 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  do  thb 
in  all  cases.  There  are  empby- 
ments,  too,  wherein  it  is  not  osUed 
for.  Mere  clerkship,  for  instance, 
is  an  occupation  of  such  uniformity 
that  a  man*  is  just  tike  a  sewing- 
machine,  and  where,  the  work  being 
adjusted  to  him,  he  perfonns  it  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  There  are,  bow- 
'ever,  stations  which  are  more  or  leai 
provocative  of  tact  and  ready  wit- 
ted  ness,  and  which  require  those 
qualities  which  sofeioolmasterB  can- 
not give  J^  Oivil  Se^ice  £xaminerB 
take  away;  such  as  tact,  prompti- 
tude, quickness  in  emergency,  good- 
natured  ease,  patience,  and  pluck 
above  all.  These,  I  say,  are  great 
gifts,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we 
knew  how  to  find  them.  Let  m  take, 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  Messenger 
Service.  These  Foreign  Office  Mer- 
curies, who  travel  the  whole  globe 
at  a  pace  only  short  of  the  telegnph, 
are  wonderful  fellowB,  a|d  most 
of  necessitv  be  very  variously  ^- 
dowed.  What  capital  sleepers,  and 
yet  how  easily  awakened  1  What  a 
deal  of  bumping  must  their  Uffi^ 
be  equal  to!  What  an  indifference 
must  they  be  endowed  with  to  bad 
roads  and  bad  dinners,  bad  ser- 
vants and  bad  smells  1  ,  How  pa-  * 
tient  they  must  be  here — ^how  per- 
emptory there!  flow  they  must 
train  their  stomach  to  long  &8t- 
ings,  and  their  skins  to  litde  soap! 
What  can  Oivil  Service  examina- 
tion discover  of  all  or  any  of  these 
aptitudes?  Is  it  written  in  OUen- 
dorf,  think  yon,  how  many  hours 
a  man  can  sit  in  a  calecbet  Will 
decimal  fractions  support  bis  back 
or  strengthen  bis  InmkMU*  vertebnef 
What  system  of  inqtury  will  dedare 
whether  the  weary  traveller  will  not 
overbleep  himself,  or  smash  the  head 
of  his  postilion  tor  not  awaking  him 
at  a  frontier?  How  will  yon  teat 
readiness,  endurance^  poUtenesa,  fa- 
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miliarity  with  *  Bradshaw,'  and  Oon- 
tiDental  moneys? 

I  think  I  baye  hit' on  a  plaixfor 
this,  Baggested  to  me,  I  frankly 
own,  by  analogy  with  the  clinioai 
ayatem.  I  woold  lay  ont  the  Green 
Park— it  h  conyenient  to  Downing 
Street^  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poae — as  a  map  of  Europe,  marking 
out  the  boundaries  of  eaoh  country, 
and  stationing^  posts  to  represent 
capital  cities.  At  certain  frontiera 
I  would  station  representatires  of 
the  different  nations  as  ^stinotly 
marked  as  I  could  procure  them: 
that  is  to  say,  I'd  have  a  very 
polite  Frenchman,  a  very  rude  and 
insolent  Prussian,  a  sulky  Belgian, 
a  roguish  Italian,  and  an  extremely 
dirt^  Russian.  Leicester  Square 
could  supply  all.  It  being  all 
duly  prepared,  I'd  sfart  my  candi- 
date, with  a  heavy  bag  filled  with  its 
nsnal  contents  of,  let  us  say,  a  large 
box  of  cigars,  a  set  of  fire-irons, 
twenty  pots  of  preserved  meats,  a 
case  of  stufiTed  birds,  #four  cricket- 
balls,  and  a  photograph  machine, 
some  blue- hooks,  and  a  dozen  of 
blacking.  I*d  start  him  with  this, 
saying  simply,  *^  Vienna,  calling  at 
Stuttgart  and  Turin;"  not  a  word 
more;  and  then  IM  watch  my  man 
— ^how  he'd  cross  the  Channel — how 
he'd  cajole  Moosoo— and  whether 
he'd  make  straight  for  the  Rhine 
or  get  entangled  in  Belgian  railroads, 
rd  soon  see  how  he  dealt  with  the 
embarrassments  of  the  roads  and 
relished  the  bad  diet ;  and  not  alone 
would  I  test  him  by  hardst)i|)S  and 
hunger,  futigne  and  occasional  up- 
sets; but  Pd  try  his  powers  of  self- 
resistance  by  surrounding  him  with 
dissolute  young  attaekU  given  to 
blind  hookey  and  lansquenet.  I'd 
have  him  invited  to  ravishing  orgies, 
and  tempted  in  as  many  ways  as  St, 


Anthony;  and  all  these  after  long 
privations.  Then  IM  have,  him 
kept  waiting  either  under  a  blazing 
sun  or  a  deep  snow,  or  both  alter- 
nately, to  test  his  cerebral  organisa- 
tion; and  Pd  try  him  with  impure 
drinking  water  and  damp  sheets; 
and,  last  of  all,  on  his  return,  I'd 
make  him  pass  his  accounts  before 
some  old  monster  of  official  savagery, 
who  would  repeatedly  impugn  his 
honesty,  call  ont  for  vouchers,  and 
d — n  his  eyes.  The  man  "who 
came  out  strong"  after  all  these, 
difficulties  I  would  accept  as  fully 
equal  to  his  responsibilities,  for  it 
would  not  be  alone  in  intellectuals 
he  had  been  tested :  the  man's  tem- 
per, his  patience,  his  powers  of  en- 
durance, his  physical  strength,  his 
resources  in  emergency,  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  difficulty,  and,  last  of 
all,  his  self-devotion  in  matters  of 
official  discipline,  enabling  him  to 
combine  with  all  the  noble  qualities 
of  a  man  the  submissive  attractions 
of  a  spaniel. 

"Are  you  sure,*'  asks  some  one, 
"that  all  these  graces  and  accom- 
plishments «can  be  had  for  £500  per 
annum?''  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  It 
is  a  cheap  age  we  livd  in;  and  if 
you  wanted  a  shipload  of  clever 
fellows  for  a  new  colony,  I'd  en- 
gage to  supply  yon  on  easiei^ 
terms  than  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  gardeners  or  strong-boned 
housemaids. 

Last  of  all,  this  scheme  might  be 
made  no  small  attraction  in  this 
economical  era — what  is  called  self- 
supporting;  for  the  public  might 
be  admitted  to  paid  seats,  whence 
they  could  learn  European  geogra- 
phy by  a.  new  and  easy  method. 
"Families  admitted  at  a  reduced 
rate.  Schools  and  Seminaries  half- 
price." 


OF  80MS  OLD  DOOS  IN  OFFIOB* 


Whenever  the  Budget  comes  on 
for  discussion  there  are  some  three 
or  four  speakers,  of  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Lambetli  is  sure  to  be  one, 
ready    to   suggest    certain    obvious 


economies  by  the  suppression  of 
some  foreign  missious,  such  as  Dres- 
den, Hanover,  Stuttgart,  &o.  They 
have  not,  it  is  true,  anything  forci- 
ble or  pungent  to  say  on  the  sub- 
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ject;  but  as  they  say  the  same 
thing  every  year,  the  chances  are 
that^.  on  the  drip-drip  principle, 
they  will  at  last  succeed  either  in 
abolishing  these  appointments,  or 
reducing  the  salaries  of  those  who 
hold  them. 

Ministers  of  course  defend  th^m, 
and  Opposition  leaders,  who  hope 
one  day  to  *be  Ministers,  will  also 
blandly  say  a  word  or  two  in  their 
favour.  For  my  own  part^  I  don't 
think  the  country  cares  much  about 
the  matter,  or  intefests  itself  more 
deeply  who  drones  awaj  life  at  Han- 
-over  than  who  occupies  an  apart- 
ment at  Hampton  Court  In  each 
case  it  is  a  sort  of  dowager  asylum, 
where  antiquated  respectability  may 
rest  and  be  thankful 

The  occupants  of  these  snug 
berths,  however  far  from  England 
—at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  any 
knowledge  of  public  opinion — are 
sure  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  these 
suggestions  for  their  suppression. 
Poor  pigeons  I  if  you  only  knew 
what,  a  sorry  sportsman  it  is  who 
fires  at  you,  you'd  never  flutter  a 
wing.  Be  of  good  heart,  I  say. 
Even  if  Williams's  gun  go  off  at  all, 
the  recoil  may  hurt  himself,  but  it 
will  never  damage  you.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  "the  smooth-Bore  of 
Lambeth  never  hit  anything  yet." 
This  assurance  of  mine  —  I  have 
given  it  scores  of  times  personally — 
never  gives  the  comfort  that  it 
ought;  for  these  timid  souls,  bul- 
lied by  long  dealings  with  the  Of- 
fice—  tormented,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  say,  with  much  First  Clerk — 
grow  to  be  easily  panic-stricken, 
and  have  gloomy  nigntmares  of  a 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
life-certificates  nor  any  *  quarter- 
days. 

I  cannot  enter  into  their  feelings, 
but  I  suppose  they  are  reasonable. 
I  conclude  that  one  would  like  to 
have    a    salary,  and  ^  be  paid   it 

{)unctually.  oelf-preservation  is  a 
aw  that  we  aU  recognise ;  and  some 
of  these  officials  may  possibly  feel 
that  there  is  no  other  line  of  life 
open  to  them,  and  that,  if  you  take 
away  firom  them  their  mission,  they 


will  be  poor  indeed.  Yon  wOl  think 
me  perhaps  as  absurd  as  Mrs.  Kick- 
leby,  who  connected  roast-poric  and 
canaries,  if  I  confess  to  yon  that  it 
is  an  old  mastiff  that  my  fieither  had 
when  I  was  a  boy  that  brought  these 
people  very  forcibly  to  my  mind, 
roor  old  Turco  I — I  can't  know  how 
old  he  was,  but  he  was  nearly  blind, 
exceedingly  feeble,  intensely  ^stupid, 
and  much  given  to  sleep.  Still, 
whenever  any  one  of  the  family — he 
didn't  mind  the  servants — ^would  go 
out  to  «the  stableyard,  he'd  rouse 
himself  up^  and,  affecting  to  believe 
it  was  an  intruder,  he'd  give  a  fierce 
bark  or  two,  when,' discovering  his 
error,  he'd  wag  his  tail  and  go  back 
to  his  den^-all  this  being  evidently 
done  to  show  that  he  was  as  vigilant 
as  ever— a  sort  of  protest,  that  said, 
**  Don't  believe  'one  word  about  my 
being  blind  and  toothless,  still  less 
flatter  yourself  that  .the  place  is  se- 
cure. It  requires  all  my  activity 
and  watchfulness  to  protect:  bat 
go  back  in* peace,  I'm  ready  for 
them." 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Turco 
is  doing  at  Munich  and  Dresden. 
Whenever  Williams  comes  out  with 
a  hint  that  he  is  not  wanted,  Taroo 
makes  a  furious  noise,  rushes  here 
and  there  after  a  turicey-cock  if  be 
can  find  one,  tfnd  thoroughly  satiir 
fies  the  family  that  he  is  an  invalu- 
able bcHSt,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Like  Turco,  too,  who  always 
barked,  -or  tried  to  bark,  whenever 
he  heard  any  noise  or  commotion 
going  on  outside,  these  people  are 
sure  to  make  an  uproar  if  there  he 
any  excitement  in  their  neighbour 
hood.  No  sooner  did  Schleswig- 
Holstein  begin  to  trouble  the  world, 
than  despatches  began  to  pour  in 
from  places  that  a  lew  weeks  before 
even  the  messengers  scarcely  knew 
on  the  map.  They  related  inter- 
views with  unknown  princes  and 
unheard  of  ministers,  and  spoke  of 
hopes,  fears,  wishes,  and  anxieties 
of  people  who  had  not,  to  oor  ap> 
preciation,  a  more  palpable  exist- 
ence than  the  creatures  of  the 
heathen  mythdogyl    Much  grorab- 
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linfp.  and  sore  of  ear,  Williams  goes 
bacK  to  his  kennel. 

^' What  I  sDpprees  the  miHon  at 
HohenSchweiustiwlt,  when  I  hold 
here/*  exclaims  the  Minister.  ^*the 
admirable  report  of  onr  diplomatic 
agent  on  the  state  of  pn>>lic  feeling 
in  that  important  capital?  Will  the 
honourable  gentlema#  to  whose 
long  experience  of  foreign  politics  I 
am  ready  to  bow,  inform  me  how 
the  relations  of  England  with  the 
Con ti Dent  are  to  be  carried  on  un- 
less throDgh  the  intervention  of 
snch  appointments?  Can  the  hon- 
ourable member  for "  (a  ship- 
owner, perhaps)  **  carry  on  his  great 
and  important  business  without 
agencies?  Can  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman hi  nself "  (a  brewer)  "be 
certain  that  the  invigorating  and 
admirable  produce  of  his  mannfac- 
tore  will  attain  the  celebrity  that  it 
merits,  or  become  the  daily  bever- 
age of  countless  thousands  in  the 
tropics,  unassisted  by  those  aids 
which  to  cf>mmerce  or  diplmiacy 
are  alike  indispensable?"  This  is 
very  like  the  Pi^mier's  eloquence. 
I  almost  think  I  am  listenim;  to 
him,  and  even  see  the  smile  of 
triumph  with  which  he  appeals  at 
the  peroration  to  his  friends  to 
cheer  him.  Turoo  is  safe  this 
time;  and,  better  still,  he  need 
never  bark  again  till  next  Easter 
and  another  Budget. 

It  is  a  very  curious  thing — it 
opens  a  whole^  realm  of  specnlatiim* 
— how  small  and  few  are  the  de- 
vices of  humanity.  We  fancy  we 
are  progressing  simply  because  we 
change.  We  give  up  Alchemy,  and 
we  believe  in  medicine;  we  scont 
witchcraft)  and  we  take  to  spirit- 
rapping;  and  instead  of  monas- 
teries and  monks,  we^have  missions 
and  pleni(K)tentiar]es.  If  it  be  a 
fine  thing  to  die  for  one's  country, 
it's  a  pleai^ant  one  to  live  for  it; 
to  Icnow  til  at  yon  inhabit  an  impene- 
trable retfeat,  where  no  **Own  Corre- 
spondents "  ever  invade,  and  where, 
if  it  was  not  for  Williams,  no  sense  of 
fear  or  alarm  could  come  to  disturb 
the  tranquil  surface  of  a  stagnant 
existence. 


It  is  astonishing,  too,  what  a 
wholesome  dread  and  apprehension 
of  England  and  English  power  is 
maintained  through  the  means  o^ 
these  small  fegations  nu  secluded 
spots  of  the  continent,  in  remote 
little  duchies,  without  trade  or  oom.- 
merce,  far  away  from  the  sea,  where 
no  one  ever  heard  of  imports  or  ex- 
ports, and  thC'  name  of  Gladstone 
has  never  been  spoken.  In  such 
places  as  these,  a  meddlesome  old 
envoy,  with  plenty  of  spare  time  on 
hand,  often  gets  ns  thoroughly  hated,  , 
always  referring  to  England  as  a 
sort  of  court  of  la^t  appeal  on  every 
question,  social,  moral,  religious,  or 
political,  and  dimly  alluiiing  to 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  kind  of  Rha- 
damsnthus,  whose  judgments  fall 
heavily  on  ill -doers. 

The  helpless  hopeless  condition  of 
small  states  in  all  such  conflicts  waa 
actually  pitiable.  The  poor  little 
trembling  King  Charles  dog  in  the 
cage  of  the  lion,  and  who  felt  that 
he  only  lived  on  sufferance,  was 
the  type  of  them.  I  remember  an 
incident  which  occurred  some  years 
ago  at  the  Bagni  di  Lncoa,'  which 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  An 
English  stranger  at  one  of  tlie  hotels, 
after  washing  his  hands,  threw  his 
basinful  of  soap-and-water  out  of 
the  window  just  as  .the  Grand- 
duke  was  passing,  deluging  his  im- 
perial highness  from  bead  to  foot. 
The  stranger  hurried  at  once  to  the 
street,  and,  throwing  himself  before 
the  dripping  sovereign,  made  the 
most  humble  and  apologetic  ex- 
cuses for  his  act;  but  the  Grand- 
duke  stopped  him  short  at  once,  say- 
ing, *' There,  there  I  say  no  more 
of  it;  don't  mention  the  matter  to 
any  one,  or  I  shall  get  int(»  a  cor- 
respondence with  Palmersttm,  and 
be  compelled  to  psy  a  round  sum 
to  y()u  for  damages  I*' 

Alter  all,  one  could  say  for  these 
small  posts  in  diplomacy  what,  I 
think  it  was  Croker  swid  for  cer- 
tain rotten  l)oroughs  in  former  days, 
*'  If  yon  ha<l  not  had  such .  posts, 
you  would  have  lost  the  services  of 
a  number  of  able  and  instructive 
men,  who,  entering   public  life  by 
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the  small  door,  are  sure  to  leave  it  legations,  every  now  and  then,  issue 

by  the  grand  entrance."  men  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  for 

These    small    missions    are    very  Williams    to    bark    at,   and    whom, 

often    charming   centres  of  society  even   if  he    were    rabid,  he    could 

in  places  one  would  scarcely  hope  not  bite, 
for  it;  and  trom  these  little-known 


DECLINE  OF  THE  DRAMA.      ^ 

What  a  number  of  ingenious  for  nothing  that  we  neither  seek 
reasons  have  been  latterly  given  '  playhouse  nor  ballroom,  but  go 
for  the  decline  of  the  Drama,  and  out  into  the  streets  and  highways 
the  decrease  of  interest  now  felt  for  for  our  drama,  and  take  our  f  embles 
the  stage.  Some  aver  that  people  and  Macreadys  as  we  find  them,  at 
are  nowadays  too  cultivated,  too  taverns,  at  railway-stations,  on  the 
highly  educated,  to  take  pleasure  in  grassy  slopes  of  Malvern,  or  the 
a  play ;  others  opine  that  the  novel  breezy  cliffs  of  Brighton.  Once 
has  supplanted  the  drama;  others  admit  that  the  wild-flower  plucked 
again  declare  that  it  is  the  preva-  at  random  has  more  true  delicacy 
lence  of  a  religious  sentiment  on  the  of  tint  and  elegance  of  form,  and 
subject  that  has  damaged  theatrical  there  is  no  going  back  to  the  taste- 
representation.  For  my  ^wn  part,  less  mockery  of  artificial  wax  and 
I  take  a  totally  different  view  of  wire.  The  broad  boards  of  real 
the  subject.  My  notion  is  this:  life  are  the  true  stage;  and  he 
the  world  will  never  pay  a  high  who  cannot  find  matter  of  interest 
price  for  an  inferior  article,  if  it  or  amusement  in  the  piece  per- 
can  obtain  a  first  rate  one  for  no-  formed^  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
thing;  in  other  words,  people  are  cause  la  in  himself,  and  not  in  the 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  drama.  Some  will  say,  the  world 
best  actors  are  not  to  be  found  on  is  just  what  it  always  was.  People 
the  boards  of  the  Haymarket  or  the  are  no  more  fictitious  now  than  at 
Adelphi,  but  iu  the  world  at  large —  any  other  time.  There  was  always, 
at  the  Exchange,  in  the  paiks,  on  and  there  will  be  always,  a  certain 
railroads  or  river-steamers,  at  the  amount  of  false  pretension  in  life 
soirees  of  learned  societies,  in  Par-  which  you  may,  if  you  like,  call 
liament,  at  Civic  dinners  or  Episco-  acting.  And  to  this  I  demur  m 
pal  visitations.  totOj   and   assert  that  as  every  age 

Why  has  the  ma«^querade  ceased  has  its   peculiar  stamp    of  military 

to    interest    and     amuse  ?    Simply  *glory,  or  money  -seelrtng,  or  religious 

bepau&e  no  travestie  of  costume,  no  lervour,   or  dissipation,   or  scientific 

change  of  condition,  is^so  strikingly  discovery,    or    unprofitable    trifling, 

ludicrous  as  what  we  s<e  on  \jverv  so  the  mark  of  our  own  time  wol 

side  of  us.     The  illiterate  man  with  be  found  to    be  its    thorough    un- 

the  revenue  of  a  prince;   the  mil-  reality.    Every  one  is  in  travestie. 

lionaire  who  cannot  write  his  name,  Selfishness  is  got  up.  to  play  phil- 

and  whom'  yesterday  we  saw  as  a  anthropy,   apathy   to    perform    seal, 

navvy;    the  Emperor    who,   a  few  intense     seu' seeking    goes    in    for 

years  back,  lodged  over  the   boot-  love  of  country;  and,  to  crown  all, 

maker's;   the  out-at-elbow  followers  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and  vul- 

of  imperial  fortune,   now  raised  to  gar  minds  of  all  Europe  now  directs 

the  highest  splendour,  and  dispens-  and  disposes  of  the.  fate,  and   foiv 

ing  hospitalities  more  than  regal  in  tunes  of  all  Christendom, 
magnificence;— these   are   the  spec-        Daily    habit   familiarises    us   with 

tacles  which  make   the  masquerade  the    acting    of  the    barrister.      His. 

a  tiresome  mockery  ;  and  it  is  exactly  generous  trustfulness,  his  love  of  all 

because  we  get  the  veritable  article  that  is  good,  his  scorn  for  Vice,  his 
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noble  pity,  and  the  withering  sar- 
casm with  which  he  scares  the  ill« 
doer,  we  know,  can  be  had,  in 
common  cases,  for  ten  pounds  •ten 
shillings ;  and  five  times  as  much 
will  enlist  in  our  service  the  same 
qualities  in  a  less  diluted  form; 
while,  by  quadrupling  the  latter 
sum,  we  arrive  at  a' self-devotion 
before  which  brotherly  love  pales, 
and  old  friendships  seem  a  cold  and 
selfish  iodifferentism.  We  had  con- 
tracted for  this  man's  acuteness, 
his  subtlety,  his  quick  perception, 
and  his  ready-wittedness ;  but  he 
gives,  besides  these,  his  hearty  trust- 
^Iness,  his  faith  in  our  honour,  his 
conviction  in  our  integrity:  he 
knows  our  motives;  he  has  beeiji 
inside  our  bosom,  and  comes  out  to 
declare  that  all  is  pure  and  spot- 
less there ;  and  he  does  this  with  a 
trembling  lip  and  a  swelling  throat, 
the  sweat  on  his  brow  and  the .  tear 
in  his  eye,  it  being  all  the  while  a 
matter  of  mere  accident  that  he 
had  not  been  engaged  on  the  dp- 
posite  side,  and  all  the  love  he 
bears  us  been  "t)riefed"  for  the 
defendant 

Look  at  the  physician,  too.  Who 
is  it,  then,  enters  the  sick-room  with 
the  footfall  of  a  cat,  and  draws  our 
curtain  as  gently  as  a  zephyr  might 
Btir  a  ra<e^leaf,  whose  tender  accents 
fall  softly  on  our  ear,  and  who  asks 
with  the  fondest  anxiety  how  we  have 
passed  the  night?  Who  is  it  that 
cheers,  consoles,  encourages,  .  and 
supports  us?  Who  associates  him- 
self with  our  sufferings,  and  winces 
tinder  our  pain,  and  as  suddenly 
rallies  as  we  grow  better,  and  joins 
in  our  little  sickbed  drolleries  ?  Who 
does  all  these  ?— a  consummate  ac- 
tor, who  takes  from  thirty  to  forty 
daily  **  benefits,"  and  whose  per- 
formances are  paid  at  a  guinea  a 
scene! 

The  candidate  on  the  hustings,  the 
Government  Commissioner  on  his 
tour  of  inspection,  the  vicar-general 
of  my  lord  bishop,  the  admiral  on 
his  station,  the  minister  at  the 
grand-ducal  .  Court,  are  all  good 
specimens  of  common  acting— parts 
which  can  be  filled  with  very  ordi- 
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nary  capacities,  and  not  above  the 
powers  of  everyday  artists.  They 
conjugNte  but  one  verb,  and  on  its 
moods  and  tenses  they  trade  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  These  men 
never  soar  into  the  heroic  regions 
of  the  drama:  they  infuse  no  ima- 
gination into  their  parts.  They  are 
as  unpoetical  as  a  lord-in-waiting. 
There  are  but  two  stops  on  theur 
organ.  They  are  bland  or  they  are 
overbearing ;  they  are  either  beauti- 
fully gentle,  or  they  are  terrible  in 
their  wrath. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  of  our  age 
that  the  highest  walk  of  the  real- 
life  drama  should  be  given  up  to 
the  men  of  money,  and  that  Fin- 
ance should  be  the  most  suggestive 
of  all  that  is  creative,  fanciful,  and 
imaginative.  What  a  commentary 
on  our  era!  It  is  no  paradox  l 
pronounce  here.  The  greatest  actor 
I  ever  saw,  the  most  consummate 
artist,  was  a  railroad  contractor; 
that  is,  he  had  more  persuasiveness, 
more  of '  that  magnetic  captivation 
which  subordinates  reason  to  mere 
hope,  than  any  one  I  ever  listened 
to.  He  scorned  the  pictorial,  he 
despised  all  landscape*  effects,  he 
summoned  to  his  aid  no  assistance 
from  gorge  or  mountain,  no  deep- 
bosomed  wood  or  bright  eddying 
river;  he  was  a  man  of  culverts 
and  cuttings,  -of  quartz  and  lime- 
stone and  flint;  with  a  glance  he 
could  estimate  traffic,  and  with  the 
speed  of  the  lightning  flash  tell 
you  what  dividend  could  come  of 
the  shares. 

It  was,  however,  in  results  that 
he  was  grandiose.  Hear  him  on 
the  theme  'of  a  completed  line,  a 
newly-opened  tunnel,  or  a  finished 
viaduct---it  was  a  Poem!  Such  a 
picture  of  gushing  beatitude  as  he 
could  paint!  It  was  the  golden 
age  —  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
peace  on  every  side ;  the  song  of 
the  husbandman  at  his  plough 
mingling  with  the  hum  of  the  vil- 
lage school;  the  thousand  forms 
of  civilisation,  from  cheap  sugar 
to  penny  ^er^als,  that  would  perme- 
ate the  land;  the  peasant  study- 
ing social  science  over  his  tea,  and 
8  Q 
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the  railwaj-guard  supping  his 
**  cheap  Gladstone"  as  he  speculat- 
ed on  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  Never 
was  such  an  Eden  on  earth,  and  all 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a 
mere  million  or  two,  with  a  *'*'  limited 
liability/' 

With  what  a  grand  contempt 
this  great  man  talked  of  the  people 
who  babied  themselves  in  the  vis- 
ionary pursuit  of  politics  or  litera- 
ture, or  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Arts  or  Field-sports!  With 
him  earthworks  were  the  grandest 
achievements  of'  humanity,  and 
there  was  no  such  civiliser  as  a- 
parliamentary  train.  Had  he  been 
simply  an  enthusiast,  that  fatal 
&lse  logic  that  will  track  enthusiasm 
—  however  it  be  guicted  —  would 
have  Betrayed  him,  but  the  man 
was  not  an  enthusiast — he  was  a 
great  actor;  and  while  to  capital- 
ists and  speculators  he  appealed  by 
all  the  seductive  inducements  of 
profits,  premiums,  and  preference 
shares,  to  the  outer  and  unmoneyed 
world  he  made  his  approaches  by 
a  beautiful  and  touching  philan- 
thropy. 

Did  he  believe  in  all  this? 
Heaven  knows.  He  talked  and 
acted  as  if  ho  did,  and  though 
when  I  last  saw  him,  he  bad 
smashed  his  banker,  ruined  his 
company,  and  begeared  the  share- 
holders, he  was  hign-hearted,  hope- 
ful, and  buoyant  as  ever.  It  was 
a  general  who  had  lost  a  battle, 
but  he  meant  \o  recruit  another 
army.  It  was  some  accidental  ru- 
mour of  a  war — some  stupid  dis- 
turbance on  the  Danube  or  the 
Black  Sea — that  had  frightened  capi- 
tal and  made  "  money  tight."  The 
scheme  itself  was  a  glorious  pro- 
ject —  an  unrivalled  investment. 
Never  was  there  such  a  j)aying 
line  —  innumerable  towns,  filled 
with  a  most  migratory  population, 
ever  «on  the  move,  and  only  need- 
ing to  learn  the  use  of  certain  lux- 
uries to  be  constantly,  in  demand 
of  them. 

With  a  good  harvest,  however,  and 
money  easy,  if  Lord  KuRsell  could 
only    be     commonly    civil   to  the 


Continental  Cabinets,  all  would  go 
well  yet  The  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence would  be  diffused  over  the 
earth — ^food  would  be  cheap,  taxa- 
tion reduced,  labour  plenty,  and 
"  then,  sir,  these  worthy  people 
shall  have  their  line,  if  I  die  for 
it" 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  in 
Romeo^s  love  or  Otjiello's  jealousy. 
I  cannot,  let  me  do  all  that  I  will, 
accept  them  as  real,  even  in  their 
most  impassioned  moments,  and  yet 
this  other  man  holds  me  captive. 
If  I  had  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
world,  rd  put  it  into  his  scheme, 
and  I  really  feel  that,  in  not  borrow- 
ing the  money  to  make  a  venture, 
I  am  a  poor-spirited  creature  that 
has  not  the  courage  to  win  .his  way 
to  fortune. 

And  yet  these  fellows  have  no 
aid  from  dress  or  make-up.  They 
are  not  surrounded  with  all  the 
appliances  that  aid  a  deception. 
They  come  to  us  in  their  everyday 
apparel,  and  mayhap^  at  inopportiioe 
moments,  when  we  are  weary,  or 
busy,  or  out  of  sorts,  to  talk  of  what 
we  are  not  int^ested  in,  and  have 
no  relish  for.  With  their  marveUoos 
tact  they  conquer  apathy  and  over- 
come repugnance ;  they  gain  a  hear- 
ing, and  they  obtain  at  least  time 
for  more.  There  is  much  in  what 
they  say  that  we  feel  no  interest  in; 
but  now  and  then  they  do  touch  a 
chord  that  vibrates  within  us;  and 
when  they  do  so,  it  is  like  magic 
the  instinct  with  which  they  know 
it  It  was  that  Roman  camp,  that 
lead-mine,  that  trout-stream,  or 
that  paper-mill  did  the  thing ;  and 
the  rogue  saw  it  as  plainly  as  if  he 
had  a  peep  into  our  brain,  and 
could  read  our  thoughts  bke  a 
printed  book.  These  then,  I  say, 
are  the  truly  great  actors,  who 
walk  the  boards  of  life  with  un- 
written parts,  who  are  the  masters  of 
our  emotions  even  to  the  extent  of 
taking  away  our  money,  and  who 
denmnd  our  trustfulness  as  a  right 
not  to  be  denied  them* 

Now,  what  a  poor  piece  of  mock- 
ery, of  false  tinsel  and  fringe  and 
folly  and  pretence,    is   jrour  stage 
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plajer  beside  one  of  these  fellows  1 
Who  is  going  to  sit  three  weary 
hours  at  the  Haymarket,  bored  by 
the  assumed  plausibility  of  the 
actor,  when  the  real,  the  actual, 
the  positiye  thing  that  he  so  poorly 
simulates  is  to  be  met  on  the  rail- 
road, at  the  station,  in  the  club,  on 
the  chain-pier,  or  the  penny  steamer  ? 
Is  there  any  one,  I  ask,  who  will 
pay  to  see  the  plaster-cast  when  he 
can  behold  the  marble  original  for 
nothing  ?  You  say,  "  Are  you  going 
to  the  masquerade  ?  "  and  I  answer, 
**  I  am  at  it"  Cireunupiee  /  Look 
at  the  mock  royalties  hunting 
(Louis  XIY.  fashion)  in  tlie  deep 
woods  of  Fontainebleau.  Look  at 
haughty  lords  and  ladies  —  the 
haughtiest  the  e%rth  has  ever  seen 
—  vying  in  public  testimonials  of 
homage  —  as  we  saw  a  few  days 
ago  —  to  the  very  qualities  that,  if 
they  mean  anything,  mean  the  sub- 
version of  their  order.  Look  at  the 
wasteful  abundance  of  a  prison 
dietary,  and  the  laudable  economy 
which  half-starves  the  work-house. 


Look  at  the  famished  curate,  with 
little  beyond  Greek  roots  to  sup- 
port him,  and  see  the  million- 
aire, who  can  but  write  his  name, 
with  a  princely  fortune;  and  do 
you  want  Webster  or  Buckstone 
to  give  these  ^"characters*'  more 
point  ? 

Will  you  take  a  box  for  the  *  Co- 
medy of  Errors,*  when  you  can  walk 
into  the  Chancery  Court  for  nothing  ! 
Will  you  pay  for  *  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,*  when  a  friendly  order  can 
admit  you  to  the  House?  And  as 
for  a  'New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,' 
commend  me  to  Commissioner 
Qoulbum  in  Bankruptcy;  whQe 
*  Love's  Last  Shift'  is  daily  per- 
formed at  the  Court  of  Probate^ 
under  the  distinguished  patronage 
of  Judge  Wills.  Is  there  any  i\ee(d 
to  puzzle  one's  head  over  the  de- 
cline of  the  drama,  then  ?  Tou  might 
as  well  ask  if  a  moderate  smoker 
will  p9(y  exorbitantly  for  dried  cab- 
bage leaves,  when  he  can  have  prime 
Cubans  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
themi 
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I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
read  more  pompous  nonsense  than 
was  talked  a  few  days  ago  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  pensions  for 
retired  colonial  governors. 

On  all  ordinary  occasions  the 
strongest  case  a  man  can  have  with 
the  British  public  is  to  be  an  ill- 
used  man  —  that  is  to  say,  if  you  be 
a  man  of  mark,  or  note,  or  station. 
To  be  ill-used  as  one  poor,  friend- 
less, and  ignoble,  is  no  more  than 
the  complement  of  your  condition. 
It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that 
pauperism,  which  we  English  have 
declared  to  be  illegal,  should  nei- 
ther be  fondled  nor  caressed.  To 
be  ill-used  profitably,  there  must  be 
something  pictorial  in  your  case; 
ir  must  have  its  reliefs  of  lights  as 
well  as  shade.  There  must  be  little 
touches,  a  bright  "  has  been,"  sunny 
spots  of  a  happy  past  Without 
the  force  of  these  contrasts,  there 
is  no  possihUity  of  establishing  the 


grand  grievance  which  is  embodied 
in  ill-usage. 

Now,  Mr.  B.  C  who  brought  on 
this  motion  was  a  sorry  artist,  and 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  his 
case  was,  that  as  we  secured  the 
services  of  eminent  and  able  men. 
we  ought  to  pay  them  "  properly.'' 
Why,  in  that  one  word  **  properly" 
lay  the  whole  question.  What  con- 
stitutes proper  payment?  Every 
career  in  life  carries  with  it  some 
circumstance  either  of  advantage 
or  the  reverse,  which  either  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  a  material 
benefit)  or  is  requited  by  some  ad- 
dition of  a  tangible  profit  The 
educated  man,  who  accepts  three 
hundred  a-year  in  the  Church  is 
not  recompensed,  or  considered  to* 
be  recompensed  by  this  miserable 
pittance.  It  is  in  the  respect,  the- 
influence,  the  power,  and  the  rever- 
ence that  attach  to  his  calling  he 
is  rewarded.     Place   a   layman   in 
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the  parish  be^de  bim  with  that  in- 
eome,  and  mark  the  difference  of 
their  Btationsl  The  same  of  the 
soldier.  Why  or  how  does  seven* 
and-sizpence  dtnrnally  represent 
one  the  equal  of  the 'best  m  any 
society  of  the  land?  Simply  by  a 
conventional  treaty,  by  which  we 
admit  that  a  man,  at  the  loss  of  so 
much  hard  cash,  may  enjoy  a  sta- 
tion which  bears  no  imaginable  pro- 
portion to  his  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
communities  who,  addressing  them- 
selves to  acquire  wealth  and  riches, 
care  very  little  for  the  adventitious 
advantages  of  social  state.  As  it  is 
told  of  Theodore  Hook,  at  a  Lord 
Ifayor's  feast,  that  he*  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork  at  the  fifth 
course,  and  declared  **he  would 
take  the  rest  out  in  money ; "  so 
there  are  scores  of  people  who  *'go 
in'*  for  the  actual  and  the  real 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  '*  take  out  '*  their  social  status 
partly  in  condition  partly  in  cash, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  curate  and 
the  captain. 

Almost  every  man,  at  his  outset 
in  life,  makes  some  computation  of 
how  iDuch  bis  career  can  pay  him 
in  money,  how  much  in  the  ad- 
vanta^s  of  rank  and  station.  The 
bailiff  on  the  estate  makes  very  of- 
ten a  far  better  income  than  the 
village  doctor;  but  do  you  believe 
that  ^sculapius  would  change  places 
with  him  for  all  that?  Is  not  the 
unbougbt  deference  to  his  opin- 
ion, the  respect  to  his  acquire- 
ments, the  obedience  to  his  counsel, 
something  in  the  contract  be  makes 
with  the  world  ?  Does  he  not  recog- 
nise, every  day  of  his  life,  that  he 
is  not  measured  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  small  house  he  resides  in,  or 
the  humble  qualities  of  the  hack  he 
rides,  but  that  he  has  an  acceptance 
in  society  totallv  removed  from 
every  question  of  his  fortune  ? 

In  the  great  lottery  we  call  life, 
the  prizes  differ  in  many  things 
besides  degree.  If  the  man  of  high 
ambition  determine  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  attain  a  station  of  eminence 
and  power,  it  may  be*  that  his  intel- 


lectual equal,  fonder  of  ease,  more 
disposed  to  tranquillity,  will  settle 
down  with  a  career  that  at  the  very 
best  will  only  remove  him  a  step 
above  poverty ;  and  shall  we  dare  to 
say  that  either  is  wrong?  My  bro- 
ther the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  great 
man,  no  doubt  The  mace  is  a  splen- 
did dub,  and  the  woolsack  a  most 
luxurious  sofa;  but  as  I  walk  my 
village  rounds  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, inhaling  perfume  of  earth  tnd 
plant,  following  with  ray  eye  the 
ever-mounting  lark,  have  I  not  a 
lighter  bear^  a  freer  step,  a  less 
wearied  head?  Have  I  not  risen 
ref^hed  from  sleep?  not  night- 
mared  by  the  cutting  sarcasms  of 
some  noble  earl  on  niiy  6^h-gilt 
coronet,  some  slighting  allusion  to 
my  "  newness  in  that  place  ^  ?  De- 
pend upon  it^  the  grand  law  of 
compensation  which  we  recogoiae 
throughout  universal  nature  ex- 
tends to  the  artificial  conditions  of 
daily  life,  and'  regulates  the  action 
and  adjusts  the  inequalities  of  our 
social  state. 

What  is  a  viceroy  or  a  colonial 
governor  ?    A  man  of  eminence  and 
ability,  doubtless,  but  who  is  satis- 
fied to  estrange  himself  from  home 
and    country,    and    occupy   himself 
with  cares  and  interests  totally  new 
and  strange  to  him,  for  some  five 
or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
plus  a  great  variety  of  other  things, 
which  to  certain  minds  unquestion^ 
ably  represent  high  value — the  sta- 
tion, the  power,  the  prestige  of  a 
great  position,  with  all  its  surround- 
ings   of     defefence     and    homage. 
Large  as  his  salary  is,  it  is  the  least 
distinctive  feature  of  his  high  office. 
In  every  attribute  of  rank  the  man 
is    a   lung.     In    his    presence  the 
wisest  and  the  most  gified  do  no 
mpre  than  insinuate  the  words  of 
their   wisdom,    and    beauty   retires 
courtesving,   after   a    few   common- 
places from  his  lips.     Why,  through 
all  the    employments    of  life,   who 
ever  attains  to  the    like   of  this? 
His  presence  is  an  honor,  his  no- 
tice is  fame.     To  be  his  guest  is  a 
distinction    for   a  dav;    to   be   his 
host  is  to  be  illustrious  for  a  life- 
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time.  Are  these  things  nothing? 
Ask  the  nohle  earl,  as  he  sits  in  his 
howdah;  a8k  mj  lord  marquis,  as 
he  rides  forth  wita  a  glittering  staff. 

Did  any  one,  even  Mr.  B.  C.  him- 
self^ ever  imagine  that  Mr.  Macreadj 
ought  to  be  pensioned  after  he  had 
pla3'ed  Cardinal  Wolsey?  Was  it 
ever  proposed,  even  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  Mr.  Kean  should  have 
a  retiring  allowance  when  he  had 
taken  off  his  robes  as  Henry  lY.  ? 
These  eminent  men  were,  however^ 
just  as  real,  just  as  actual,  during 
their  brief  hour  on  the  stage,  as 
His  Excellencey  the  Viceroy  or  the 
"Lord  High."  They  were  there 
under  a  precisely  similar  compact 
They  had  to  represent  a  state  which 
had  no  permanence,  and  a  power 
that  had  no  stability.  They  were  to 
utter  words  which  would  be  ridicu- 
lous from  their  lips  to-morrow,  and 
to  assume  a  port  and  bearing  that 
must  be  abandoned  when  they  re- 
tired to  change  their  clothes. 

It  is  one  of  my  very  oldest  memo- 
ries as  a  boy  that  I  dined  in  com- 
pany with  Charles  Kemble.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talking,  and  a 
fair  share  of  wine-drinking.  In  the 
course  of  the  former  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the.  French  Revolution  of 
'3t),  and  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Ring  on  that  occasion.  Kemble 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion ;  he 
listened  or  seemed  to  listen,  tilled 
his  glass  and  emptied  it^  but  never 
Bpoke.  At  last,  when  each  speaker 
appeared  to  have  said  his  say,  and 
the  subject  approached  exhaustion, 
the  great  actor,  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  judge  in  a  charge,  and  with  a 
grand  resonance  of  voice,  said: 
"  ril  tell  you  how  it  is,  sirs ;  Charles 
X.  has  forfeited  a  —  a-^  a  right  good 
engagement  I "  And  that  was  ex- 
actly the  measure  that  he  and  all 
his  tribe  took,  and  are  now  taking, 
of  kings  and  rulers — and  let  us  pro- 
fit by  it  The  colonial  king  has  his 
"  engagement ; "  it  is  defined  exactly 
like  the  actor's.  He  is  to  play  certain 
parts,  and  for  so  many  nights;  he 
is  to  strut  his  hour  in  the  very  fin- 
est of  properties,  and  is  sure,  which 
the  actor  is  not  always,  of  a  certain 


amount  of)  applause.  No  living 
creature  believes  seriously  in  himi 
far  less  he  himself,  except,  perhapSi 
in  some  impassioned  moment  or 
other  like  that  in  which  I  once  knew 
Othello  so  far  carried  away  that  he 
flung  lago  into  the  orchestra. 

Pension  Carlisle,  pension  Storksi 
if  you  will;  but  be  just  as  well  as 
generous,  and  take  care  that  you 
provide  for  Paul  Bedford  and  Buck- 
stone. 

In  Archbishop  Whately's  *  His- 
toric Doubts,*  we  find  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  first  emperor  can  be 
.disproven  by  the  very  train  of  argu- 
ment, employed  to  deny  the  lipoa- 
ties.  Let  me  suggest  the  converse 
of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  and  ask, 
Is  there  a  word  you  can  say  for  the 
Viceroy  you  cannot  equally  say 
for  the  actor  ?  Have  you  an  argu- 
ment for  him  who  governs  St  Hel- 
ena that  will  not  equally  apply  to 
him  who.  struts  his  hour  at  the 
Haymarket  ? 

1  perceive  that  the  writer .  of  * 
letter  to  the  *  Times'  advocates  the 
claims  of  the  ex- Governors,  on  the 
plausible  plea  that  it  is  exactly  the 
very  men  who  best  represent  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  station — rbest  reflect  the 
splendour  of  the  Sovereign  —  who 
come  back  poor  and  penniless  from 
the  high  ofllce :  while  the  penuri- 
ous' Governor,  who  has  given  dia- 
sati^action  everyw!  are,  made  th^ 
colony  half  rebelfflus   by  his  nar- 


row   economies,  ard    degraded    his 

'\T   contemptil" 
comes  back  wealthy  and  afiQuent  ~ 


station     br   contemptible     savings. 


self-pensioned,  in  fact,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

To  meet  this  end,  the  writer  sug- 
gests that  the  Crown,  as  advisi^ 
thereon,  should  have  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  rewarding  the  well- 
doer and  refusing  the  claim  of  the 
unmeriting,  which  would  distinctly 
separate  the  case  of  the  worthy  ser- 
vant of  the  Sovereign  from  that  of 
him  who  only  employed  his  office 
to  enrich  himself. 

There  is  a  certain  shallow — it  is 
very  shallow — plausibility  about 
this  that  attracts  at  first  sight; 
and  there  would  unquestionably  be 
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some  force  in  it,  if  dinner-giving 
and  hospitalities  generally  were  the 
first  requisites  of  a  colonial  ruler; 
but  I  cannot  adroit  this.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  man  who  admin- 
isters India  or  Canada,  or  even 
Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  is  only  an 
expatriated  Lord  Mayor.  I  will 
not  willingly  consent  to  accept  it 
as  qualification  for  a  high  trust 
that  a  man  has  a  good  cook  and  an 
admirable  cellar,  and  an  ostenta- 
tious tendency  to  display  the  merits 
of  both.  Mind,  I  am  no  ascetic 
who  say  this :  I  like  good  dinners ; 
I  like  occasionally  —  only  occasion- 
ally though  —  i>ery  good  dinners. 
I  feel  with  a'  clever  countryman 
who  said  he  liked  being  asked  out 
to  dine,  "It  was  flattering,  and  it 
was  nouris(iing ; ''  but  with  all  this 
I  should  never  think  of  "elevating 
my  host"  to  the  dignity  of  high 
statesmanship  on  the  mere  plea  of 

We  have  had  some  able  men  in 
our  dependencies  who  were  not  in 
the  least  given  to  social  enjoyments, 
who  neither  understood  them  for 
themselves  nor  thought  of  them  for 
others  —  Sir  Charles  Napier,  for  in- 
stance. And  who,  let  me  ask,  would 
hi^ve  lost  the  services  of  such  a  man 
to  the  State,,  because  ho  had  not 
the  tastes  of  a  Sir  William  Curtis, 
nor  could  add  a  **Cubitt"  to  his 
Btature  ?  |^ 

All  discretionary  powers  are,  be- 
sides, abuses.  They  are  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  of  oflBcial  jobbery ;  and 
there  would  be  no  end  of  bickering 
and  complaining  on  the  merits  of 
this  and  the   shortcomings  of  that 


man.  Not  to  say  that  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  writer  recommends 
w^ould  place  a  Government  in  the 
false  position  of  rewarding  extrava- 
gance, and  offering  a  premium  for 
profusion,  and.  holding  up  for  an 
example  to  our  colonial  fellow-sub- 
jects the  very  habits  and  tastes 
which  are  the  bane  and  destruclion 
of  young  communities. 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  Cabinet 
Council  sitting  to  determine  whether 
the  ex-Governor  of  St  Ilelena  had 
Or  had  not  entertained  the  officers 
of  the  509th  Foot  on  their  return 
from  India,  or  whether  he  of  Heli- 
goland had  really  fed  his  family 
on  molluscs  during  all  the  time  of 
his  administration,  and  sold  the 
shells  as  magnesia?  There  could 
be  but  one  undeniable  test  of  an  ti- 
Governor's  due  claim  to  a  pension, 
since  on  the  question  of  a  man's 
hospitalities  evidence  vrould  vary 
to  eternity.  There  are  those  whose 
buttermilk  is  bettei*  than  ih&r 
neighbours'  bordeaux.  I  repeat, 
there  could  be  but  one  test  as 
to  the  claim ;  and  as  we  read  in  t 
police  sheet,  as  a  sufilcient  ground 
for  arrest,  the  two  words,  "Drunk 
and  Disorderly,"  so  should  any  com- 
mission on  pensions  accept  as  valid 
grounds  for  a  pension,  "  Extravagant 
and  a  Bankrupt" 

To  talk  of  these^men  as  iU-us^ 
or  their  case  as  a  hard  one,  is  simply 
nonsense!  You  might  as  well  saj 
that  the  man  you  asked  to  dinner 
to-day  has  a  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint  against  you  because  you 
have  not  invited  him  to  break&st 
to-morrow. 
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CoMiNa  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
shadow  it  is  which  now  rests  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
They  feel  the  "  cold  shade"  of  the 
Opposition  benches  already  stealing 
over  them.  The  reign  of  the  once 
great  Whig  party  is  virtually  at  an 
end.  The  Ministry  is  doomed ;  and 
in  full  view  of  its  coming  demise, 
the  Cabinet  is  breaking  up.  The 
present  leaders  of  the, Liberal  party 
are  passing  from  the  scene.  The 
re^ir<ynent  of  Lord  Palmerston  can- 
not now  be  long  postponed.  Earl 
Russell,  grown  somewhat  sick  of 
office  owing  .to  his  recent  deplora- 
ble failures,  no  longer  aspires  to 
lead  a  Ministry.  The  field  is  open- 
ing for  new  men.  A  General  Elec- 
tion is  approaching,  which  will 
decide  the  fate  of  parties  and  poli- 
ticians for  several  years  to  come. 
And  with  an  eye  to  the  coming 
downfall  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  present 
Cabinet  has  separated  himself  from 
his  colleagues,  announces  a  policy 
of  his  own,  and  bids  for  popularity 
on  an  entirely  new  basis. 

There  have  been  many  memor- 
able Wednesdays  since  the  present 
Ministry  took  office.  BlacK  days 
for  them, —  but  days  ever-memor- 
able in  the  history  of  what  is  usu- 
ally, though  not  very  correctly,  styl- 
ed the  Conservative  reaction,---days 
signalised  by  successive  defeats' of 
the  various  Bills  directed  against 
the  Constitution  alike  in  State  and 
Church.  One  by  one,  on  these 
"  black  Wednesdays,"  the  Ministry 
have  seen  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures which  they  supported  knocked 
on  the  head.  But  Wednesday  the 
11th  of  May  1864  witnessed  a  dis- 
aster for  the  Ministry  worse  than 
any  which  had  gone  before.  Then, 
for  the  first  time, '  the  knell  of  the 
Whigs  was  rung  by  a  member  of 
their  own  Cabinet 

It  mast  be  allowed  that  the  pre- 


sent Ministry  dies  hard.  Its  mem- 
bers have  been  willing  to  do  every- 
thing but  submit  to  an  extinction 
of  their  official  existence.  They 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
former  selves ;  they  have  borrowed 
the  sentiments  of  the  Opposition ; 
they  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  their  own  principles,  and  ap-  ^ 
pare^tiy  glory  in  having  none. 
They  have  become  callous  to  th<» 
sneers  and  contempt  which  they 
have  incurred  by  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  pledges  by  which  they 
succeeded  in  getting  into  office. 
When  Lord  Russell  in.  his  fare- 
well speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praised  the  foreign  policy  of 
his.  predecessor,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
his  colleagues  and  party  submitted 
with  good  face  to  the  condemnation 
which  the  noble  Lord  pronounced 
alike  upon  himself  and  upon  them. 
And  they  chuckled,  rather  thait 
fumed,  when  the  same  nj^le  Lord — 
the  parent  of  so  many  Reform  Bills — 
finally  gave  a  quietus  to  the  Reform 
mania  by  earnestly  counselling  the 
country  to  *'  Rest  and  be  thankful." 
In  these  two  speeches.  Lord  Rus- 
sell, with  a  candour  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  parallel,  virtually  pro- 
claimed that  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Conservative  Ministiy 
was  overthrown,  and  upon  which 
the  Liberals  succeeded  to  power, 
were  either  monstrous  shams  or 
grand  errors.  But  the  Whigs  stood 
all  this,  and  more.  They  thought 
it  a  capital  stroke  to  adopt  the 
Conservative  principle,  seeing  that 
Conservatism  was  becoming  popu- 
lar. It  was  an  adroit  though  sham^ . 
less  manoeuvre,  which  enabled 
them  to  retain  office  after  their 
old  programme  of  policy  had  been 
exploded:  and  for  this  great  ob- 
ject, they  were  not  over-sensitive 
as  to  what  people  said  of  their  pre- 
vious conduct  **  Let  the  dead  • 
bury  the  dead,"  they  said.  "  The 
country  is  Conservative  now,  so 
therefore    are    we.     Nothing   sue- 
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ceeds  like  success ;  and  so  that  we  fest   also,    that  without   him    the 

keep  in  office,  all  else  maj  be  dis-  Ministry  itself  cannot  keep  together, 

regarded/'  Ten   days   of  indisposition  on  his 

This  is  a  comfortable  creed.     And,  part  sufficed  to  breed   riyalry  and 

protected    bj    the    great   tact   and  antagonism   among  his    Cf»lleagueSy 

prestige    of  Lord  Palmerston,    the  and  to  tempt  his  Chanceller  of  the 

Whi^  haye  been  enabled  to  prao-  Exchequer  to  bid  for  the  leadership 

iise  it  alike    profitably   and  pleas-  of  the  Liberal  party,  which,  to  his 

antly.     But    on    the    11th    ultimo  prophetic   eye,    seemed  already  as 

they  were   roughly   awakened  from  good  as  vacant, 

their  sli  ep  on  the  rotten  roses.     A  It    transpirea    the    night   before 

traitor  resolyed  to  spoil  their  game,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  speak  Use 

and  cut  out  a  new  one  for  himself  the  Goyemment  in  support  of  the 

They    had   found   swimming    with  second  reading  of  Mr.  Baines^s  Bill ; 

the  tide  alike  ea«y  and  profitable, —  but  it  was    not   suspected   that  he 

they  had  been  intent  only  to  chime  was  about  to  proclaim  for  himself  a 

in  wfth  the  opinions  of  the  mnjo-  new  political  programme.     Shortly 

rity.      But  lo!   up  rose  Mr.  Glad-  before,   on   the    discm^pion   of    Mr. 

stonoi  and  down  fell  all  their  hopes.  Locke  King's  Bill  for  lowering  the 

To  their  dismay,  he  branded  their  county  frandiise,  Lord  Palmerston, 

cooduct  as    a  base  sham  and  as  a  while  recording    his   yote    for    the 

political    iniquity.    '  He    reopened  second   reading,    took*  care  to    de- 

the  long   smothered   feud   between  monstrate  that  the  effects    of   the 

"Whigg^ry    and     Radicalism,  —  he  measure  would  be  pernicious,  and, 

boisted  the  Badical   flag,  —  outdid  moreover,   that  it   was  inexpedient 

Mr.    Bright    in    the    Reyolutionary  to  deal  with  the  question  in  such  a 

character  of  his  opinions, — and  of-  manner,  and  at  the  present  tima 

fered  himself  as  leader  to  the  Liberal  It  was  generally  expected  that  Mr. 

party  of  tl\e  future.  Gladstone  would   follow   a    similar 

All  parties  in  the  House  have  course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Baines^s 
sincerely  regretted  the  too  frequent  Bill — ^not,  indeed,  with  the  trench- 
absences  of  the  veteran  Premier,  ant  sense  and  happy  levity  of  the 
owing  to  indisposition ;  and  on  Premier,  but  with  an  ample  display 
more  than  one  occasion  before  the  of  adroit  and  plausible  rhetoric* 
Ministry  have  had  ample  reason  to  But  both  the  Ministry  and  the 
deplore  *the  temporary  want  of  his  House  were  mistaken.  Mr.  Glad- 
sagacious  leadership.  His  has  been  stone  saw  his  opportunity  for  mak- 
the  tact  that  has  so  often  saved  the  ing  a  coup — and  he  made  it  His 
Ministry  fr'om.  fatal  defeat.  His  colleagues  listened  in  dismay,  but 
have  been  the  vigorous  sense  and  were  helpless.  He  was  up — he  was 
thorough  knowledge  of  public  feel-  bent  on  his  work — there  was  no  stop- 
ing  that  frequently  rallied  to  the.  ping  him.  They  quickly  saw  that  it 
side  of  the  Government  even  the  was  no  mistake,  no  mere  drifting  by 
support  of  the  Opposition.  His  accident  into  a  wrong  groove.  They 
absence  is  all  that  is  needed  to  do-  realised  the  position.  He  was 
monstrate  his  impor.tanca  He  has  throwing  them  overboard.  He  was 
been  the  Ministry.  His  name  has  repudiating  the  policy  by  which 
given  it  prestige;  his  popularity  they  had  so  long  maintained  th em- 
has  been  thrown  as  a  shield  over  selves  in  office.  More^tuo^  the  most 
many  a  delinquent  colleague  or  sub-  unstable  of  living  politicians  began 
ordinate;  and  often  has  his  wary  by  lamenting  the  political  immoral- 
sagacity  extricated  the  Ministry  ity  of  the  age.  He  *^  deprecated 
from  ruin  by  means  of  prompt  and  and  deplored "  the  existing  facts 
adroit  concessions.  There  is  not  and  opinions  in  r^ard  to  the  ques- 
another  man  on  the  Ministerial  tion  of  Reform.  '*  I  will  not  go 
benches  in  the  Commons  that  can  the' whole  length  of  my  honourable 
lead  the  house.     It  is  now  mani«  firiond  (Mr.  Baines)   in   respect  to 
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what  he  said  as  to  the  pledges  of  argument  is  this, — that  eeery  man 
Governments  *  and  parties;  but  I  who  i8  not  presumably  irtcapacitated 
will  not  scruple  to  admit  that  so  hy  tome  consideration  of  personal 
much  of  our  Parliamentary  history  unfitness  or  political  danger  is  mor* 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  —  that  ally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale 
is,  since  the  vote  on  Mr.  Locke  King's  of  the  Constitution.^^  Vehement 
Bill  in  1851 —  as  touches  Parliamen-  cheering  from  the  Radicals,  counter 
tary  Reform,  is  a  roost  unsatisfac-  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  and  a 
tory  chapter.  (Loud  cheers  from  thrill  of  perturbation  and  anger  on 
the  Liberals  below  the  gangway.)  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  greeted  this 
We  have  not  been  so  keenly  alive  startling  declaration.  The  principle 
to  our  duties  in  this  matter  as  we  of  universal  suffrage  could  not 
ought  to  have  been,  and  I  am  con-  be  proclaimed  more  broadly  or  em* 
vinced  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  phatically.  It  does  not  matter, 
the  country  that  this  matter  should  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  whether  the 
be  speedily  entertained  and  set-  existing  system  be  acceptable  to 
tied.  (Renewed  cheering  below  the  the  people  or  not,  for  no  system  is 
gangin'ay.)"  He  denied  that  the  defensible  which  does  not  acknow- 
political  quiet,  the  total  absence  of  ledge  the  moraf  right  of  every  man 
agitation,  and  even  the  almost  total  to  exercise  the  franchise.  That  is 
absence  of  petitions,*  was'  a  proof  the  gi*and  principle  which  Mr.  Glad- 
that  the  people  were  contented  with  stone  now  upholda  Maintaining 
the  present  system ;  but  he  gave  this  sweeping  principle,  he  considers 
no  reasons  for  his  denial  Ue  then  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  show  that 
drew  the  picture  of  a  model  work-  there  would  be  any  advantage  or 
man,  and  read  an  extract  from  an  no  danger,  in  admitting  the  whole 
address  by  some  body  of  working-  body  of  the  working-classes  to  the 
men,  in  which  they  spoke  gratefully  'possession  of  the  franchise.  "Every 
and  kindly  of  Parliament  and  the  man  is  morally  entitled  to  it,^'  he 
upper  classes.  "  I  consider  these  says ;  and  he  maintains  that  it  de- 
statements,"  he  said,  "  as  represent*  volves  upon  those  who  oppose  his 
ing  not  only  th^  sentiments  of  a  projec^t  to  show  that  any  harm 
particular  body  at  the  particular  would  result  from  it.  "  If  forty- 
place  from  which  they  emanate,  nine  fiftieths  of  the  working-classes 
but  the  general  sentiments  of  the  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  fran- 
enligfitened  working-men  of  the  chise,  it  is  upon  those  who  maintain 
country.'*  Here  he  was  getting  that  exclusion  that  it  rests  to  show 
into  a  difficulty.  If  the  enlightened  its  necessity."  Do  not  argue  by 
portion  of  the  working-classes  were  idle  inferences,  he  said ;  you  must 
80  grateful  to  Parliament  and  the  establish  disqualification  or  political 
upper  classes,-  surely  they  should  danger  by  actual  proof;  then  only, 
be  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good  4  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  listen  to  you. 
for  them :  and  why,  then,  revolu-  He  might  as  well  have  said  at  once, 
tionise  a  system  with  which  they  "All  are  entitled  to  the  franchise; 
are  so  amply  content?  Mr.  Glad-  and  not  until  they  have  got  the 
stone  saw  the  dilemma  in  a  moment ;  franchise,  and  have  shown  that  they 
and  his  solution  of  it  'introduced  are  unfit  to  use  it,  ought  any  man 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  to  say  they  ought  not  to  have  it.** 
his  speech:  —  "It  may,  however,  Reasoning  a  priori^  like  the  old 
be  said  that  such  statements  prove  upholders  of  the  "Rights  of  Man" 
the  existing  state  of  things  to  be  in  the  French  Convention,  Mr.  Glad- 
satisfactory —  (hear,  hear!)  —  but  stone  would  land  us  in  universal 
what  I  would  say  in  reply  to  that  suffrage  before  he  would  allow   us 

*  In  1860  there  were  no  petitions;  in  1861  there  were  fourteen,  signed  by  2220 
penona;  in  1862  there  were  two,  signed  by  1097  penons;  in  1863  there  were 
no  petitions. 
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to  discuss  its  merits.  He  would 
have  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
before  he  permits  us  to  examine 
whether  it  is  a  pit  that  we  are 
walking  into.  "  Is  it  a  dagger  that 
I  see  before  mo?  "  "  By  no  means," 
replies  Mr.  Gladstone;  "or  at  all 
events  you  hare  no  business  to  in- 
quire." 

The  House  was  remarkably  full 
—  crowded  in  every  part  The 
Radicals  always  muster  stanchly 
in  support  of  their  favourite  meas- 
ures ;  and  the  Conservatives,  who 
have  grown  enthusiastic  in  conse- 
quence of  their  successive  triumphs 
on  all  constitutional  questions,  now 
attend  these  Wednesday  debates 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
though  the  rank  and  flle  on  either 
Bide  mustered  in  great  force,  com- 
paratively few  of  their  chiefs  were 
present;  they  had  gone  to  her 
Hajesty^s  reception.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
Lord  John  Manners,  and  Sir  John 
Pakington  were  alone  on  the  front 
bench  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Dis« 
raeli  was  at  the  reception.  In  all 
probability  Mr.  Gladstone  had  reck- 
oned upon  the  absence  of  that 
formidable  adversary,  and,  with 
ignoble  prudence,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  accident  to  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  political 
arena  as  the  avowed  champion  of 
democracy;  but  his  caution  availed 
him  little.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
escape  without  just  punishment  and 
exposure ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Whiteside,  who  appeared  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Conservatives,  did  not 
fail  to  unmask  the  hypocris^y  and 
refute  the  fallacies  of  the  Cleon  of 
the  British  Parliament 

It  is  no  part  of  the  political  pro- 
g^mme  of  the  Conservatives  to  ex- 
clude the  working  classes  from  a 
fair  share  of  the  franchise, —  as  was 
shown  by  the  provision  which  was 
made  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  for  conferring 
the  franchise  upon  a  select  portion 
of  that  class.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Cave,  who. in  an  excellent  speech 
had  led  off  the  Opposition  to  Mr. 
Baines's  Bill  by  moving  **  the  previ- 
ous question,"  stated  that  he  ^*had 


chosen  this  form  as  evincing  no  hos- 
tility to  the  honourable  membei's 
doctrine  that  the  working-clas.ses 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation." Mr.  Whiteside,  in  like 
manner,  said  —  "  So  little  inclination 
have  I  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
any  class  of  people,  that  when  a  Bill 
was  introduced  confirming  a  lodger 
and  educational  franchise,  I  thought 
it  was  wise."  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  speech,  by  a  happy  quotation, 
he  turned  the  tables  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  fond  of  de- 
nouncing "political  immorality."  It 
IS  one  of  his  pet  rhetorical  expe- 
dients. Like  Joseph  Surface,  he  is 
never  so  impressive  as  when  in 
his  "  moral  vein ; "  and  the  noble 
sentiments  which  he  utters  on  such 
occasions  might  draw  tears  from 
the  e3*e8  of  the  most  obdurate  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  Unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  this  trick  of  debate,  he 
has  somewhat  staled  its  effect  by 
over-repetition.  His  antecedents 
are  by  this  time  tolerably  iiotori- 
ou& ;  so  that,  while  listening  to  his 
highflown  ethical  homilies,  we  are 
irresistibly  reminded  of  that  pa<isage 
in  *The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  in 
which  King  James  protests  that 
"  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles 
laying  down  the  guilt  of  dissimula- 
tion, and  Steenie  lecturing  on  the 
turpitude  of  incontinence ! "  No 
elaborate  study  of  the  columns  of 
*  Hansard'  was  needful  to  convict 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  having  been  at 
least  as  great  a  sinner  in  this  matter 
*of  reform  as  any  of  his  colleagues 
whose  conduct  he  had  so  freely 
condemned.  When  the  present 
Ministry  were  counselled,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  to  withdraw  their 
Reform  Bifl  in  1861,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  supporting  the  Bill,  said  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  added  — 
"  I  may,  at  all  events,  'venture  to 
say  for  myself,  that  iii  my  opinion 
any  Mini.^try  which  should  have 
introduced  a  measure  such  as  this 
with  so  little  caution,  and  in  a 
shape  so  -  unfitted  to  undergo  dis- 
cussion, as  to  render  it  expedient 
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that  it  should  be  withdrawn  without 
the  decision  of  the  house  being  taken 
on  it,  would  in  so  acting  have  cov- 
ered itself  with  irretrievable  disgrace." 
Nevertheless,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
day  or  t^vo  afterwards,  the  bill  wa« 
withdrawn ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  acqui- 
esced in  that  act  of  political  immorali  tj, 
and  complacently  remained  in  the  Min- 
istry which  had  thus  "  covered  itself 
with  irretrievable  disgrace.* '  No  won- 
der that  Mr.  Gladstone  winced  when 
this  splendid  instance  of  the  consist- 
ency of  his  professions  with  his  practice 
was  cited  by  the  fluent  orator.  More- 
over, asked  Mr.  Whiteside,  what  is 
the  worth  of  the  present  pretentious 
display  of  moral  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man ?  And  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
house,  he  added — *'  My  confident  be- 
lief is,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  making  the  speech 
which  we  have  heard,  never  imagined 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
assent  to  his  proposal,  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  safe  opportunity  and  a 
good  occasion  on  which  to  make  a 
little  political  capital.  .  .  .  When 
a  conference  is  sitting  upon  Denmark 
— ^and  there  b,  I  suppose,  a  prospect 
of  an  early  dissolution  —  it  is  advis^a- 
ble  to  make  a  speech  which  is  to  lead 
to  nothing  (loud  cheers),  and  to  an- 
nounce to  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  that  at  some  indefinite  time, 
in  some  indefinite  manner,  by  some- 
body, nobody  can  tell  whom,  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  which  will  recog- 
nise their  many  virtues  and  acknow- 
ledge their  growth  in  knowledge 
and  industry."  No  one  can  forget 
the  conduct  of  the  liberal  party  when 
Lord  Derby's  Government  proposed 
to  add  largely  to  the  constituencies 
by  enrolling  the  picked  classes  of  the 
unenfranchised  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. Referring  to  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Whiteside  said :  — 

**I  maintain  that  there  is  in  the  re- 
cords of  Parliament  nothing  so  unjustifi- 
able or  so  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to 
reason,  justice,  or  common  sense,  as*  the 
abstract  resolution  carried  by  Earl  Rus- 
sell to  prevent  the  discussion  of  a  Re- 
form Bill ;  not  to  advance  reform,  but  to 
oust  the  Government,   and  seize  upon 


power.  (Cheers.)  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Leeds  talked  about  education. 
There  lies  the  Bill  that  provided  ai^  edu* 
catlonal  franchise.  You  refused  to  give  it 
It  contained  clauses  providing  a  lodger 
franchise,  on  the  ground  that  the  clerk 
in  a  bank  who  paid  fire  times  as  much  ^ 
rent  as  that  of  the  house  which  you  . 
make  a  basis  of  a  franchise  had  a  bettor 
claim  to  be  an  elector  than  the  £6  man 
who  is  engaged  in  daily  toil  all  his  life. 
Tou  refused  to  allow  that  to  be  con- 
sidered. Vast  bodies  of  educated  gentle- 
men were  to  be  enfranchised.  Yon  re- 
fused to  allow  that  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  You  voted  for  aii  abstract 
resolution  —  a  course  which,  if  generally 
acted  upon,  would  make  your  proceedings 
ridiculous,  your  debates  impossible,  and 
would  convert  your  assembly  into  a 
mere  conclave  of  factious  men  who  are 
looking  out  for  some  pretext  to  prevent 
the  discussion  of  a  measure  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  avowed  opinions,  it 
ought  to  be  the  dearest  object  of  their 
hearts  to  promote." 

Mr.  Whiteside  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  following  impres- 
sive sentences: — 

**  Those  who  assert -and  advocate  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  great  increase  of 
democratic  power  in  the  State  will  allow 
mQ  to  refer,  not  merely  to  what  is  pass- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  at  the  present 
hour,  but  to  the  whole  page  of  history. 
According  as  you  have  strengthened 
democratic  influence  until  it  became 
overwhelming,  liberty  in  every  State  baa 
&llen.  Look  at  the  patrician  Senate  of 
Rome  when  supplanted  by  democracy: 
it  fell  beneath  the  military  power.  Look 
at  the  brilliant  commonwealths  of  Italy. 
They  had  their  day,  and,  with  one  strik- 
ing exception  [aristocratic  Venice],  they 
quickly  fell.  v 

*  A  thousand  years  scarce  serreto  form  a  Stale, 
An  hour  may  lay  It  In  the  dust,  and  when 
Can  man  Its  shattered  splendours  renovate  f 

A  step  in  the  wrong  direction  may  be 
fatal  to  the  greatness  of  a  State.  I, 
therefore,  ask  the  House  to  refuse  its 
assent  to  an  experiment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
and  to  preserve  to  posterity  the  incalcu- 
lable blessings  which  gentlemen  bring- 
ing forward  this  motion  admit  that 
the  people  ought  to  possess,  and  may 
they  long  continue  to  enjoy.  (Loud' 
cheers.)" 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
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in  detail  the  argoments  by  which 
the  Bill  was  successfully  opposed 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  nor 
need  we  offer  any  of  our  own.  The 
Bill  htfd  no  chance  of  success,  and 
was  thrown  out  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  In  a  House  which 
numbered  536  members,  including 
those  who  paired,  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  56  against  the  measure. 
The  result  of  the  division  was  a 
grand  triumph  for  the  Conservative 
party ;  but  the  Radicals,  although 
defeated,  were  at  least  equally  elat- 
ed. "We  have  got  a  leader  at 
last,!  **  they  exclaimed ;  and  the  ex- 
citement in  the  lobbies  and  in  the 
refreshment-room,  caused  by  the 
new  attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Glad- 

.  stone,  has  not  been  equalled  for 
many  years.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  now?"  asked  a 
member  of  Mr.  Bright  ''He  has 
gone  farther  than  I  have  done,"* 
was  the  reply.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  adhesion  of 
the    Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer 

'  brought  unmingled  joy  to  the  heart 
of  the  burly  member  from  Birming- 
ham. When  Coriolanus  deserted 
Rome 'to  join  the  ranks  of  her  ene- 
mies«  Au&dius,  of  all  the  Volscians, 
felt  the  least  sensation  of  triumph, 
for  he  had  a  melancholy  foreboding 
that  the' days  of  his  leadership  were 
numbered,  and  that  the  supreme 
command  would  ere  long  devolve 
upon  the  brilliant  and  audacious 
renegade.  But,  apart  from  indi- 
vidual interests  and  ambitions, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
transactions  of  that  memorable 
evening    were   of    immense    signifi- 


cance for  the  future.  The  great  crisis 
of  parties  had  come  at  last.  The 
reign  of  political  indifferentiFm,  in- 
augurated by  Lord  Palmerston,  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  Whigs  alone 
were  downcast  Twenty  of  their 
members  joined  with  the  Conserva- 
tives in  defeating  the  Bill,  and  ex- 
pressiiig  their  hostility  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Liberal 
party  was  broken  up,  severed  into 
hostile  camps ;  and  the  days  of  the 
Ministry  were  numbtred.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  members,  with  the  exoep- 
ton  of  Mr.  Hennessy,  voted  for  the 
Bill.  Between  them  and  the  Radi- 
cals there  is  a  perfect  cominanity 
of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  By 
lowering  the  franchise,  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  will  become  su- 
preme in  the  constituendes  of  Ira* 
land,  just  as  the  same  measure 
would  give  an  ascendancy  to  the 
Radical  party  in  the  constituencies 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Accord- 
ingly the  newspapers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  are  as  exultant  at 
the  Conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
democracy  as  are  the  Radicals 
themselves.  "  We,  too,  have  got  a 
lefider  1 "  is  their  cry.  In  fact  the 
conversion  (as  they  term  it)  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  created  a  fury  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  Radical 
and  Catholic  newspapers  at  least  as 
remarkable  as  any  of  the  kind 
which  the  present  generation  has 
witnessed.* 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  coquet- 
ting with  Radicalism  for  Tiw\j 
four  years.  He  is  intensely  ambi- 
tious.     He   aspires  to  becou^e  the 


*  The  *  Morning  Star '  exults  at  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  ranks  of 
democracy  in  the  following  terms : — "  He  is  the  representative  of  the  unrepresented. 
He  has  been  converted  by  Mr.  Bright,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  converted  by  Mr. 
Cobden.  In  the  forty  or  fifty  minutes  of  yesterday  afternoon  during  which  be  held 
the  Commons  under  a  spell  of  enthusiasm  or  of  hostility,  our  political  history  parsed 
into  a  new  epoch.  In  a  speech  of  tremendous  power  and  courage,  he  proclaimed  hie 
adoption  of  principles  that  are  either  the  most  revolutionary  or  the  most  conserva- 
tive— ^the  most  fatal  or  the  most  salutary,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  are  regarded.  The  extremest  radical  below  the  ministerial  gangway  could  not 
wii^h  to  hear  broader  doctrines  enunciated  in  a  bolder  spirit.  Chartism  itself  did  noi 
assort  more  than  the  title  to  the  franchise  of  *  every  man  not  ii&apacitated  by  per- 
sonal unfitness  or  political  danger.'  " 
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leader  of  a  great  party,  in  order 
that  he*  may  attain  the  premier- 
ship; and  he  cares  little  what  that 
party  is,  or  how  its  policy  may  affect 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  if 
he  can  only  secure  his  own  personal 
advancement  Twelve  years  ago, 
he  finally  broke  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party  from  jealousy  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  He  saw  that  if  he  re- 
mained, as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  earlier  career,  with 
the  Conservatives^  the  most,  that 
he  could  hope  for  would  be  a 
divided  supremacy.  But  alter  a 
brief  triumph  during  the  premier- 
ship of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Peelite 
party  dwindled,  and  became  inca- 
pable of  independent  existence. 
It  was  subject  to  that  law  of  nature 
which  denies  fertility  to  hybrids; 
and  its  constituent  members,  not 
possessing  sufficient  inoral  courage 
to  reconcile  themselves  with  the 
|ricndii  whom  they  had  whilome 
scurvily.  abandoned,  made  common 
cause  with  the  Whigs,  little  doubt- 
ing that,  by  th^  exercise  of  their 
unscrupulous  talents,  they  might 
soon  supplant  the  legitimate  leaders 
of  that  ancient  but  debilitated  corps. 
Failing  Dogberry  and  Verges,  the 
antiquated  masters  of  the  watch,  It 
seemed  to  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
a  most  natural  thing  that  he 
should  be  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  constable.  Of  late  years,  * 
apparently,  he  has  had  misgivings 
that  in  this  expectation  also  he 
should  be  baulked.  He  has  no 
powerful  connections,  as  the  Greys, 
Kussells,  and  other  members  of  the 
great  Whig  families  have ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  his 
position,  he  began  to  pay  court 
to  Mr.  Bright  He  conciliated 
the  Radicals  by  ever  and  anon 
introducing  into  his  budgets  some 
features  of  the  Manchester  school 
of  finance.  And  by  his  stub- 
bom,  though  not  unyielding,  op- 
position to  the  expenditure  upon 
the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments for  the  national  defence,  by 
a  cheese-paring  niggardliness  in 
matters  where  liberality  ought  to 
have  been    exhibited,    and   by   lus 


well-known  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Peace  Party,  be  still 
further  attracted  th^  regard,  and 
began  to  be  looked  to  by  them  as 
their  possible  leader  in  the  future. 
By  gaining  him,  they  felt  they 
would  rise  greatly  in  public  esti- 
mation,—  the  gulf  which  Separated 
them  from  office  would  no  longer 
remain  impassable, —  and  with  him 
as  Premier,  they  might  *  do  great 
things,  and  make  no  end  of  ex- 
perimepts  upon  the  existing  insti- 
tutions  of  the  realm.  By  gaining 
them,  again,  Mr.  Gladstone  calcu- 
lated he  should  be  able  to  balance 
the  power  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies, and,  aided  by  the  reputation 
which  he  has  gained  rather  through 
glibness  than  through  soundness  — 
more  because  he  is  a  dexterous 
speaker  than  because  he  is  an  accu- 
rate thinker  —  force  his  way  to  the 
Premiership.  But  the  yery  means 
which  he  took  to  strengthen  his  po- 
sition have  contributed  to  produce 
the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which  has 
now  led  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Whigs  have 
not  relished  his  coquetting  with 
Radicalism  on  his  own  particular 
account;  though  collectively,  when 
the  tit  is  on  them,  they  are  r^dy 
enough  to  interchange  amorous 
glan'ces  xwith  that  unenticing  Deli- 
lab.  His  notorious  proclivities  in 
that  direction  have,  as  they  are  well 
aware,  made  him  peculiarly  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  fastidious  ,  Conserva- 
tives, whom  the  Whig  chiefs  know 
that  they  must  conciliate  if  the 
rule  of  Whiggery  is  to  be  main- 
tained a  little  longer.  And  it  must 
also  be  allowed,  despite  his  brilliant 
talents,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never 
shown  the  tact,  judgment,  and  con- 
ciliatory manner  which  are  requisite 
in  the  leader  of  a  party.  .  Taking 
all  these  things  into  account,  it  was 
recently  determined  that  not  Mr, 
Gladstone,  but  Lord  Clarendon, 
should  be  the  dfficial  leader  of  the 
Whigs.  We  stated  last  month  that 
Lord  Clarendon  had  joined  the 
Ministry  ,simply  with  a  view  to 
succeed  to  the  Premiership.  Since 
then,  the  severe  illness  of  Lord  Pal- 
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merfiton  has  precipitated  matters; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as 
the  session  was  over  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  should  resign  the  Premiership, 
'  and  thereafter  occupy  a  position  in 
public  affairs  similar  to  that  which 
Lord  Landsdowne  so  long  held. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  to  be  the  new 
Premier.  Hence  the  mutiny  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  is  now  aware  that 
the  Whigs  will  not  have  him  at  the 
price  which  he,  in  his  exorbitant 
self-conceit^  has  named  as  the  equiva- 
lent for  his  adherence.  His  is 
another  melancholy  instance  of  the 
£ite  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
overtake  every  man  who  abandons 
principle  for  the  objects  of  his  own 
ambition.  Restless  .and  intriguing, 
be  has  forfeited  the  right  to  be 
trusted  by  any  political  party  which 
retains  even  the  semblance  of  self- 
respect;  and,  though  his  services 
may  still  be  worth  the  purchasing 
—  as  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  hire  a  mercenary 
champion — he  never  can  expect  to 
be  a  leader  in  that  high  sense  of 
the  term  which  the  English  ii^tinct 
recognises  as  the  noblest  position 
to  which  a  subject  can  legitimately 
aspire. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  rebellion  against 
the  Whigs  is  a  remarkable  incident, 
but  its  practical  effects  will  be  much 
less  important  than  is  generally 
imagined.  It  symbolises  a  great 
change,  but  it  will  not  produce  any 
great  t:hange  of  itself.  The  Whig 
party  has  exhausted  its  last  resour^ 
ces.  For  thirty  years  it  has  main- 
tained its  ascendency  by  means  of 
coalitions.  From  1835  to  1841  it 
protracted  its  rule  by  purchasing 
the  support  of  O'Connell  and  his 
Tail.  From  1847  to  1855  it  maintain- 
ed its  power  by  forming  a  coalition 
with  the  Peelites.  In  1859  it 
made  a  similar  coalition  with  the 
Radicals.  Irish  party,  Peelites,  and 
Radicals,  each  has  been  absorbed 
in  turn  —  all  have'  been  cajoled 
to  lend  their  aid  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  the  Whigs.  But  all 
has  been  in  vain.  The  *^  great  Liberal 
party,"  the  aggregate  of  so  many 
coalitions,   is  on  its  last  legs,    and 


the  devices  and  resources  by  which 
it  has  so  long  maintained  itself  are 
at  length  exhausted.    There  are  no 
more    coalitions   to   be   made,     for 
there  are  no  more  {parties  or    sec- 
tions with  whom  they  may  combinei 
The  present  Liberal  party  is  used 
up, — the  present  Ministry  is  on  the 
eve  of  falling.     Mr.   Gladstone,   like 
all  the  world,  sees  this ;  and,  wrath- 
ful at  his  own  claims  to  the  Pre- 
miership being  passed  over,  he  re- 
solves to   sever    his  fortunes    from 
those  of  the  Ministry,  and  gives  it 
a  parting  kick  to  notify  the  breach 
of  partnership  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern.     In  this  lies  the  real   im- 
portance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  rebellion. 
It  is  as  a  symptom,  rather  than  as 
an  operative  cause,  that  his  recent 
conduct  is  important     It  will  affect 
the   complexion    of    narties    in  the 
House  —  though    ev^     there    the 
changes  may  not  be  so  immediate 
as  is   generally  expected.    But   on 
the   politics    of    the    country,    Mr. 
Gladstone's  pronuiiciamento  will  not 
have  the  slightest  effect.      The  cur- 
rent of  English  feeling  will  flow  on, 
steady  and  conservative,  as    before. 
Englishmen    don't    care      for,    and 
have  never  acknowledged,  "abstnet 
rights  "  of  any  kind  in  the  practical 
administration  of  affairs.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  eulogise  abstract  rights, 
or  *^  moral  rights,"  as  he  calls  them, 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  John  Bull 
will    listen   with  great  indifference. 
He  will  reply,    '*  I  don't  give  a  straw 
for  your  moral  rights:    I  want  the 
country     to     be     well    governed." 
France,  .di^nng  her  first  revolution, 
is  the  only  country  that  ever  tried 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of    abstract 
rights  to  practical  goyemment ;  and, 
short-lived    as  the  experiment   wag, 
we  need  not  say  how  frightful  was 
the  catastrophe  that  ensued.      Cer- 
tainly, if  men  have  a  "  moral  right " 
to  anything,  they  have  it  to  the  posr 
session  of  life  and  property ;  but  the 
champions  of   the  Rights  of   Man, 
the  elect  of  universal  sufBri^e,  held  a 
different  view,  and  took  off  heads 
and   confiscated   property  at    their 
pleasure.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  well 
versed  in   history  not  to  be  thor- 
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oughlj  aware  of  this.  We  shall 
Bot  do  him  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  his  conyictions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  his  language.  We  give 
him  credit  for  a  higher .  degree  of 
capacity  and  more  real  sense  than 
he  has  chosen  for  the  moment  to 
display.  We  are  content  to  he- 
Heye  that  his  speech  was  a  piece  of 
political  jugglery, — a  fresh  example 
of  that  immoraHty  which  he  affected 
to  censure.  It  was  a  flourish  to  cap- 
tivate the  Radicals.  If  he  can  ob- 
tain'their  support  —  if  he  can  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Liberal  pafty 
of  the  future,  what  matters  it  if  he 
cannot  act  up  to  his  present  pro- 
fessions ? 

There  was  another  reason  why 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  make  his  pro- 
nunciamento  without  further  delay. 
The  Conference  is  proving  ^a  failure. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  l7th  ult 
Prussia  and  Austria  declared  that 
they  were  no  longer  bound  by  he 
Treaty  of  1852,  and  maintain  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be 
inditsolubly  united,  and  either 
wholly  separated  from  Denmark,  or 
at  most  only  linked  to  Denmark 
by  a  dynastic  union.  England,  and 
Russia  to  some  extent,  inhered  to 
the  Treaty  of  1852.  France  refused 
to  express  an  opinion.  And  Den- 
mark, while  stating  that  she  was 
ready  to  make  a  total  cession  of  Hol- 
stein, declared  that  she  would  not 
abate  one  inch  of  her  right  1o  Schles- 
wig as  an  integral  part  of  the  king- 
dom. In  consequence  of  this  open 
rupture,  the  Conference  was  adjourn- 
ed for  eleven  days,  till  the  28th ;  but 
as  yet  there  are'  no  symptoms  of  a 
pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Now,  U  is  rumoured  that^  if  the  Con- 
ference fails,  the  Palmerston  Minis- 
try is  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  the 
German  Powers.  That  rumour  may 
have  some  foundation;  for,  in  the 
hands  of  Earl  Russell,  England 
has  already  incurred  such  humilia- 
tion, that  men  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  she  can  hardly  hope 
^  to  recover  her  influence  without 
'putting   forth  her  material  power. 


We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  We 
believe  that  the  di{Bculty  might  be 
solved  and  the  peace  of  Europe  pre- 
served; if  we  had  wiser  heads  to 
direct,  and  abler  spirits  to  animate 
our  councils ;  but  it  is  possible  that, 
through  Whig  imbecility,  we  may 
be  drifting  into  a  war,  and  that,  in 
the  despair  of  extrication,  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  may  expedite  the 
crisis  which  their  miserable  mis- 
management has  provoked. 

This  is  a  fres}i  reason  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mutiny.  As  a  matter 
of  personal  ambition,  he  does  not 
like  to  have  Lord  Clarendon  put 
over  h^s  head  as  Premier ;  and  as 
a'  question  of  general  policy,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  war  which  the  Min- 
istry have,  or  at  least  are  supposed 
to  have,  in  contemplation.  In  his 
view  they  are  already  doomed, 
whether  the  result  be  war  or  peace  ; 
so,  with  that  ignoble  instinct  which 
leads  the  meaner  animals  to  aban- 
don a  tottering  edifice,  he  has  al- 
ready loosened  his  connection  with 
them,  and  is  preparing  for  an  im- 
mediate escape.  He  has  indicated, 
pretty  clearly,  the  mansion  to  which 
he  will  next  resort,  but  he  still  lin- 
gers on  the  premises  of  the  Whigs. 
It  argues  ill  for  the  confidence  of  the 
latter  in  the  stability  of  their  tene- 
ment that  they  have  not  hadt^the 
courage  at  once  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous an  inmate.  Time  was  when 
the  high-spirited  Palmerston  would 
not  have  brooked  such  open  defiance 
of  his  authority ;  but  with  increasing 
years  the  blood  flows  languidly,  and 
the  veteran  becomes  callous  to  in- 
stances of  insubordination  and  re- 
hellion,  which  once .  would  have 
been  speedily  repressed.  But  this 
state  of  affairs'  cannot  endure  much 
longer.  A  crisis  of  parties  is  tak- 
ing place  at  home — a  crisis  in  the 
war  is  imminent  abroad.  The 
session  of  Parliament  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  it  has  been  wholly 
wasted,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  ter- 
minate without  the  occurrence  of 
events  which  will  make  it  memor- 
able in  our  annals. 
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